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INTRODUCTION. 


Whobver  has  employed  his  time  on  a  long  and  laborious  work,  is  anxious  to  prove  t< 
others,  as  well  as  to  himself,  the  utility  of  what  he  has  performed;  since  the  imputatioi 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  misapplied  such  efforts,  are  almost  equally  unpleasing 
If  authority  be  allowed  an  adequate  justification,  the  translator  from  classic  writers  ha 
little  occasion  to  argue  in  his  own  defence,  the  practice  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  mot 
enlightened  countries  being  undeniably  on  his  side.     Of  Italian  and  French  literatur< 
translations  from  the  classics  form  no  small  or  unimportant  part;  and  if  in  our  ow 
language,  accurate  versions  of  many  ancient  authors  be  still  wfuiting,  the  deficiency 
owing,  I  conceive,  to  some  other  cause,  rather  than  to  any  disapprobation  of  such  worl 
in  those  by  whom  they  might  have  been  performed.    Perhaps  the  literary  rank  assignc 
in  this  count|;y  to  translators,  is  not  elevated  enough  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  tl 
learned ;  perhaps  the  curiosity  of  the  public  has  not  yet  been  turned  sufficiently  th 
way,  to  make  the  reward  in  general  proportionate  to  the  labour.    Whatever  be  tl 
cause  that  more  has  not  been  done,  translations  of  eminent  merit  have  appeared  amoi 
lis  in  a  sufficient  number,  to  prove  decisively  the  opinion  held  of  them  by  some  of  o 
most  accurate  and  judicious  scholars.     In  translating  the  Ancient  Poets,  our  countrym 
have,  indeed,  very  honourably  exerted  their  talents,  and  their  success  has  proved  tl 
our  language  is  fully  calculated  for  the  transfusion  of  the  highest  classical  beautic 
while  the  French,  among  whom  the  demand  for  translations  has  urged  them  to  be  p< 
formed  at  any  rate,  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  prosaic  versions  of  t 
noblest  poems  of  antiquity.     The  honour  thus  acquired,  ought  to  have  encouraged  us 
proceed  in  laying  open  the  renuiining  stores  of  ancient  literature.    But  it  is  an  humb 
task  to  follow  the  steps  of  a  prose  writer,  than  to  emulate  the  flights  and  harmony  o 
poet. 

There  appears  to  be  only  one  important  objection,  that  can  be  made  to  works  of  t 
nature,  which  is  founded  on  a  fear  that  they  may  encourage  indolence,  and  introdi 
the  superficial  ostentation  of  a  knowledge  neither  sound  nor  accurate,  to  the  prejudic< 
real  learning.     That  vanity  may  be  furnished,  by  translations,  with  the  means  of  ( 
tending  to  acquisitions  which  she  has  not  made,  cannot  perhaps  be  denied,  and  si   . 
effects  may  certainly  be  traced  in  many  writings  of  our  continental  neighbours;  but  t    ; 
literature  will  thereby  be  injured,  is  not  equally  capable  of  proof.     The  foundation 
learning  is  usually  laid,  if  laid  at  all,  and  the  taste  for  it  imbibed,  if  it  can  be  commi 
cated,  before  the  student  has  the  liberty  of  considering  whether  it  is  easier  to  read 
ancients  in  their  own  languages  or  in  modern  versions;  and  till  we  hear  that  some  j, 
sons  have  studied  Greek,  because  there  were  books  in  that  language  of  which  they  CC| 
not  find  translations,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  few,  if  any,  will  neglect  such  8tudies[ 
the  mere  prospect  of  that  assistance.    But  an  abuse,  if  it  did  exist,  ought  not  to  precl 
the  use;  and  whoever  recollects  how  much  our  favourite  Shakspeare  eiiUrged  the  t' 
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lis  active  mind,  by  information  deduced  from  these  secondary  sources,  u^ill  con- 
ist,  that  an  excellent,  as  well  as  an  impertinent  or  idle  use  may  be  made  of 

Classics. 

country,  where  successful  industry  produces  elevation  of  rank,  and  gives  access 
d  society,  there  will  always  be  many  persons,  who  with  enlightened  and  dis- 
linds,  and  a  considerable  disposition  to  literature,  are  debarred  from  the  perusaJ 
;  authors  by  the  want  of  a  suitable  education.  Many  by  birth  entitled  to  every 
;,  are  early  called  away  from  learning  to  scenes  of  active  occupation.  Some 
ve  seen,  and  highly  value,  who,  not  ashamed  of  a  deficiency  occasioned  by  una- 
;ircumstances,  or  by  honest,  useful,  and  honourable  occupations,  are  desirous  to 
Dssible,  complete  collections  of  approved  and  elegant  translations.    But  whether 

of  such  aid  be  thus  general,  or  directed  only  to  particular  authors,  whether  it 
ed  by  men»or  women,  it  is  liberal  in  its  kind,  atid  ought  by  all  means  to  be 

it  only  to  unlearned  persons  that  translations  may  be  of  service  :  to  those  also 
employed  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  they  are  often  highly  useful.  In 
Qd  perplexed  passages,  they  who  publish  notes,  not  unfrequently  consult  their 
massing  over  in  silence  what  they  are  not  able  to  explain ;  and  even  they  by 
i  Latin  versions  annexed  to  Greek  authors  were  fbrmed,  will  be  found  on  many 

by  rendering  word  for  word,  to  have  left  the  sense  as  dark  as  they  foimd  it  in 
al ;  but  a  translator  into  vernacular  language,  is  a  commentator,  who  is  bound, 
),  to  explain  every  thing :  his  version,  in  order  to  be  approved,  ^ust  have  the 
anner  of  an  original,  and  he  has  no  more  license  to  be  obscure  than  if  it  really 

Being  confined  to  this  attention  throughout,  he  usually  examines  and  compares 
ter  diligence  than  any  other  commentator :  he  is  compelled  at  least  to  under- 
self,  which  is  one  good  step  towards  being  intelligible  to  others,  and,  where  he 
wholly  impracticable,  is  driven  ingenuously  to  confess  it.  If  this  reasoning  be 
ous,  it  must  happen,  that,  in  good  versions,  illustrations  will  often  be  found, 
lid  not  be  obtained  from  any  editions  of  the  original :  this  at  least  I  have  found 
ence,  in  rendering  Herodotus,  that,  after  consulting  all  the  commentators,  I  hai  e 
'  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  new  considerations,  before  I  could  make  my 
1  entirely  clear  and  satisfactory  to  myself. 

»ractice  of  translating  be  fully  approved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the 

lerodotus  to  an  early  distinction  of  this  kind.     His  matter  is  no  less  curious 

mI,  and  his  history,  as  far  as  his  own  knowledge  and  diligent  researches 

it,  entitled  to  attention  and  belief.    When  he  approaches  to  his  own  times, 

t      reason  to  suspect  him  of  error  or  iitaccuracy ;  and,  whatever  we  may  thifik 

ticulars  respecting  the  Persian  invasion,  he  is  in  that  matter  as  moderate  as 

I  countrymen ;  and,  in  a  case  so  very  extraordinary,  the  deposition  of  such  a 

deserve  particular  consideration, 
roaotus,  though  mentioned  always  with  respect,  and  dignified  by  courtesy  with 
f  the  Father  of  History^  has  been  treated  with  some  neglect  by  the  English 
While  Thucydides  and  Xenophon  have  been  naturalized  among  us,  in  correct 
it  translations,  this  Historian,  the  first  remaining  link  of  that  important  chain, 
rto  been  represented  only  by  Littlebury.  The  scarceness  of  that  translation, 
mding  the  inconvenience  of  its  form,  from  wanting  the  usAal  subdivisions ;  the 
ence  of  notes,  so  particularly  necessary  to  this  author ;  and  other  defects,  which 
eem  invidious  here  to  mention,  first  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  supplying  the 
ch  another.    From  the  nature  of  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  present  translation. 
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it  will  easily  be  perceived,  that  I  have  beeir  more  desirous  to  assist  and  to  amuse  the 
English  reader,  tlian  to  claim  the  credit  of  abstruse  or  uncommon  learning.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  said,  by  such  as  are  more  ready  to  throw  out  an  acute  than  a  candid  observation, 
that  in  so  doing,  I  have  probably  consulted  my  own  strength,  as  much  as  the  reader's 
convenience.  This  I  shall  neither  acknowledge  nor  deny :  but  when  it  shall  be  seen 
how  various  the  matter  is,  which,  even  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  collect,  the  imputation  perhaps  will  not  be  thought  extremely  formidable.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied  with  what  I  have  done,  if  it  shall  be  pronounced, 
by  those  who  are  capable  of  deciding,  that  in  many  topics  of  inquiry,  I  have  in  general 
been  happy  enough  to  avoid  misleading  my  readers. 

From  the  notes  to  M.  Larcher's  celebrated  French  translation,  which  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  intended  evidently  for  the  critical  and  the  learned,  rather  than  the  common 
reader,  I  have  extracted  such  as  seemed  most  suited  to  my  own  design :  to  these  I  have 
subjoined  his  name.  For  the  rest,  which  have  the  signature  T,  annexed,  I  confess  my- 
self responsible :  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few,  the  contribution  of  one  or  two  friends, 
which  for  many  reasons,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  so  numerous,  as  to  have 
demanded  separate  signatures.  The  assistance,  however,  that  I  have  received,  I  shall 
always  thankfully  acknowledge,  and  be  rather  proud  to  declare,  than  studious  to  conceal. 

I  shall  now  conclude  this  address,  by  which,  I  hope  the  reader  will  be  convinced,  that 
1  offer  him  a  useful  work,  and  one  executed  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  wishes  to 
serve  the  public,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  literature.  The  labour  of  almost  three 
years  is  now  suJopaitted  to  his  judgment;  for  which  though  I  have  not  conscious  dignity 
enough  to  dismiss  it  without  any  apprehension,  I  request  no  fiirther  indulgence  than 
candour  will  readily  bestow  on  a  work  of  difficult  execution  ;  I  have  done  my  best,  and 
must  abide  the  consequences.  Avocations,  cares,  and  ill-health,  I  have  had  in  common 
with  others ;  but  these  are  so  inseparable  from  human  life,  that  they  ought  perhaps  to 
be  supposed  in  every  estimate  of  labour.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  critics  of  deserved 
eminence  and  popularity,  that  the  perfections  and  beauties  of  a  translation  are  usually, 
without  reserve,  referred  to  the  merit  of  the  original  work ;  while  all  defects  and  imper- 
fections are  heaped  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  translator.  To  this  common  lot  of  my 
brethren,  I  also  very  willingly  submit ;  nor  can  there  perhaps  be  two  authors  more  likely 
to  justify  such  decisions  than  Herodotus  and  his  Translator.  Had  I  been  aware  how 
much  of  my  time  would  be  occupied  by  this  undertaking,  I  should  probably  have  shrunk 
from  it :  now  it  is  completed,  whether  I  shall  again  venture  upon  that  perilous  ocean, 
where  many  a  braver  heart  than  mine  has  trembled,  will  depend  perhaps  upon  the  degree 
of  approbation  which  the  present  adventure  shall  obtain  from  my  impartial  and  judicious 
countrymen. 
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It  may  be  observed  of  biography,  that  few  things  confessedly  so  useful  have  been  so 
much  perverted  or  so  jfrequently  abused.     Perhaps  it  is  neither  unjust  nor  uncandid  to 
add,  that  this  has  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  error  of  modem  times.      We  have  seen 
the  lives  of  men  remarkable  neither  for  the  splendour  nor  the  extent  of  their  accomplish- 
ments displayed  in  formidable  volumes,  and  obtruded  on  the  world  with  a  confidence 
which  private  partiality  could  not  justify,  and  which  a  reverence  for  the  public  might 
well  have  moderated :  we  have  seen  the  minute  occurrences  of  domestic  life,  I  had  almost 
said  betrayed,  and  the  little  weaknesses  of  exalted  and  amiable  minds  ostentatiously  enu- 
merated, from  the  mistaken  idea  of  satisfying  a  curiosity  beneficial  neither  to  science  nor     * 
to  virtue.     In  writing  ancient  lives,  this  fault  indeed  cannot  be  committed ;  but  even  that 
species  of  biography  has  been  much  disfigured  by  the  ambition  of  collecting  every  trifling     ' 
hint  that  antiquity  has  left,  and  swelling  out  the  rest  by  vague  and  often  very  arbitrary     ' 
conjectures.    For  my  own  part,  I  should  little  suppose  that  I  treated  the  English  reader 
with  becoming  respect,  if,  in  professing  to  give  a  Life  of  Herodotus,  I  did  not  immediately     1 
inform  him  that  my  materials  were  not  only  very  dubious  but  very  scanty :  such  howevet     1 
as  they  are,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  imitate  the  example  of  many  who  have  pre-    i 
ceded  me,  and  expand  my  observations  into  a  serious  volume.     Were  I  to  glean  all  that    [ 
has  been  said  of  my  Historian,  from  the  different  books  which  I  have  necessarily  read  •    ' 
were  I  to  obey  the  suggestions  of  fondness  and  the  impulse  of  fancy,  rather  than  those  of  ; 
my  cooler  judgment  and  my  regard  for  the  correctness  of  historic  truth,  I  have  a  subject   p 
before  me  which  might  be  protracted  at  pleasure.     To  me  it  seems  acting  a  more  consis- 
tent part,  once  for  all  to  declare,  that  there  is  no  regular  account  of  Herodotus,  either  i 
more  ancient  or  more  authentic  than  that  of  Suidas ;  and  this  is  comprised  in  a  very  : 
narrow  compass.     What  all  modern  editors  of  his  works  have  said  of  him  rests  chiefly  : 
on  the  relation  of  Suidas  as  a  basis,  and  I  might  labour  in  vain  to  find  a  better  guide.     I  T  j 
wish  therefore  my  readers  to  understand,  that  what  I  shall  produce  will  be  derived  from  >  | 
the  same  authority,  with  a  few  additional  remarks  suggested  by  passages  produced  in  the . 
Bibliotheca  Grseca  of  Fabricius,  or  the  Prolegomena  of  Wesseling. 

It  appears  that  the  father  of  history  was  bom  at  Halicamassus,  the  metropolis  of  Caria.  i 
At  what  particular  period  may  be  collected  from  Aulus  Gellius,  book  xv.  chapter  23,  who" 
informs  us  that  the  three  celebrated  historians,  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides,.. 
flourished  nearly  at  the  same  time.    "  At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war," 
tays  he,  ^  Hellanicus  was  sixty-five  years  old,  Herodotus  fifty-three,  and  Thucydides! 
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forty."  The  Peloponnesian  war  began  in  the  second  year  of  the  eighty-sixth  Olympiad . 
Herodotus  must  consequently  haye  been  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-fourth 
Olympiad.  This  was  four  years  before  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Lyxes,  of  his  mother  Dryo :  and  we  are  told  also,  that  his 
family  was  illustrious.  At  this  time  Lygdamis  was  prince  of  Halicarnassus,  and,  as  il 
should  seem,  universally  detested  for  his  insolence  and  tyranny.  It  is  certain  that  wher> 
he  grew  up,  Herodotus  left  his  native  place  and  removed  to  Samos :  Suidas  says,  or 
account  of  Lygdamis ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  was  violently  expelled  by  hh 
arbitrary  master,  or  whether,  in  abhorrence  of  the  tyrant,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  him- 
self. At  Samos  he  studied  the  Ionic  dialect;  but  as  this  subject  may  be  less  intelligible 
to  the  English  reader,  I  shall  digress  a  little  upon  it.  By  birth  Herodotus  was  a  Dorian, 
and  the  dialect  of  his  country  was,  comparatively  speaking,  so  rude  and  dissonant,  that 
even  in  later  times,  we  hear  the  other  Greeks  reflecting  on  those. who  used  it,  for  their 
broad  and  inharmonious  pronunciation. 

See  Theocritus,  Id.  xv.  ver.  88. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  **  They  make  a  noise  like  pigeons,  pronouncing  every  thing 
witii  a  broad  dialect."  To  which  remark,  as  a  kind  of  vindication,  it  is  replied,  in  the 
verse  which  follows : 

Aaifieritv  V  i^M-ri  iotiu  rati  Au^nwfh 

Which  is,  Surely  Dorians  may  speak  Done. 

Hesychius  also,  at  the  word  ^ot^^»^o<pavoty  tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  as  well 
as  the  Oarians,  were  so  named  on  account  of  their  harsh  and  indistinct  pronunciation. 

Herodotus  himself,  book  i.  chapter  5%  informs  us,  that  the  Greek  language  properly 
so  caUed,  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic ;  the  first,  the  language  o^ 
the  Pelasgi,  the  last  of  the  Hellenes.  Strabo  also,  in  his  eighth  book,  observes,  that  the 
Ionic  was  the  language  of  Attica,  and  the  Doric  of  ^olia.  The  iBolic  and  the  Doric  did 
not  materially  vary  from  each  other,  and  the  Attic  was  the  Xonic  more  refined.  Herodo- 
tus therefore  having  learned  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  more  pleasiilg  than  his  native  Doric, 
composed  his  history  in  it.  To  collect  materials  he  travelled  through  Greece,  Egypt^ 
Asia,  Colchis,  8c3rthia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  &c. ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  h€ 
personally  visited  most  of  the  places  he  describes. 

Of  the  ardour  with  which  he  was  inspired  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  we  have  strong  and 
unequivocal  testimony.  First,  in  his  exile  from  his  country,  whether  voluntary  or  not ; 
in  various  animated  expressions  to  this  effect,  scattered  through  his  books ;  but  best  oi 
all  in  his  subsequent  conduct.  Understanding  that  a  party  was  formed  against  Lygdamis. 
he  left  Samos,  and  joined  the  friends  of  freedom.  By  their  common  exertions,  the  tyrant 
was  expelled,  and  the  public  liberty  restored.  But,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  on  simi- 
I  lar  occasions,  contentions  arose,  factions  were  formed,  and  Herodotus  was  a  second  time 
compelled  to  leUve  his  country.  He  now  visited  Greece  again,  which  became  the  noble 
theatre  of  his  glory.  It  was  then  the  time  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  and  he  did 
not  omit  the  favourable  opportunity  of  reciting  his  history  to  so  illustitous  an  audience. 
Probably  it  was  only  the  introductory  parts,  or  certain  particular  and  selected  portions ; 
but  there  must  have  been  something  very  captivating  in  his  style,  some  r^fular  and  con- 
nected series  of  interesting  history,  some  superior  and  striking  character  of  genius :  for 
we  are  infoi^ned  that  he  was  listened  to  with  universal  delight  and  applause;  and  we  are 
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farther  gratified  with  the  curioiu  anecdote  of  Thucydides,  which  has  so  often  been  re- 
lated. He  was  present  at  this  great  solemnity,  with  his  &ther  Oloms,  and  on  hearing 
the  composition  of  Herodotus,  discovered  the  seeds  of  those  exalted  talents  which  after- 
wards made  his  name  immortal.  After  listening  to  the  fiUher  of  history  with  the  most 
composed  and  serious  attention,  he  burst  into  tears.  He  was  then  no  more  than  fifteen 
years  old ;  and  Herodotus,  observing  his  emotion,  exclaimed  to  Olorus,  ofyif  i  ^ootg  rov 
vlov  <nv  v^i  9u  fca^inf^etT»—Yowt  son  bums  with  an  ardour  for  science.  This  is  said  to 
have  happened  in  the  eighty-first  Olympiad.  Twelve  years  afterwards  the  Historian 
read  ^  continuation  or  second  portion  of  his  work  to  the  Athenians,  at  the  feast  of  the 
Panathenssa.  The  people  of  Athens,  not  satisfied  with  heaping  praises  upon  him,  pre- 
sented him  with  ten  talents,  which  gift  was  solemnly  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people. 

The  nec^incident  of  our  author's  life  of  which  we  have  to  speak,  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear inbo^lflpatent  and  extraordinary.  Honoured  as  all  illustrious  strangers  were  at 
Athens,  aoij^jfiiyourablq  as  the  opportunity  must  have  been  to  have  prosecuted  his  studies, 
and  |i»  have  iiidulged  his  ardour  for  science,  he  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
have  fixed  his  i*esidence  at  Athens ;  but  this  we  find  was  not  the  case.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  Olympiad,  he  joined  himself  to  a  colony  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  form 
a  settlement  in  Mag^  Grsecia.  Whether  he  was  prompted  on  this  occasion  by  that 
fondness  for  travelling,  which  always  distinguished  him,  or  whether  he  was  induced  to 
take  this  step  from  motives  of  private  connection  and  attachment,  is  totally  unknown. 
It  is  certain  that  Lysias,  who  afterwards  became  so  famous  as  an  orator,  was  one  of  those  | 
who  accompanied  him.  At  Thurium,  *  which  was  the  place  then  colonized,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  though  there  are  some  who  assert 
that  he  died  at  Pella  in  Macedonia.  Pella  however  gave  no  name  to  Herodotus,  but  be-  . 
came  aftiewards  famous  for  being  long  the  residence  of  Euripides,  who  from  this  circum- 
stance  has  frequently  been  called  the  Bard  of  Pella ;  an  appellation  which  our  poet  . 
Collius  happily  introduces  in  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Pity : 

By  Pe)la*5  bard,  a  magic  name. 

By  all  the  griefs  bis  thought  could  frame, 

Receive  my  humble  rite ; 
Long,  Pity,  let  the  nations  view  1 

Thy  sky- worn  robes  of  tenderest  hue,  1 

And  eyes  of  deivy  light.  1 

Herodotus,  in  like  manner,  from  his  long  continuance  at  Thurium,  obtained  the  epithet  ^ 
of  the  Thurian.  This  appellation  is  no  where  to  be  found  more  early  than  in  the  works  t 
of  Aristotle.  Avienus,  Julian,  Pliny,  and  others,  call  him  the  Thurian ;  while  Strabo,  of  f 
greater  antiquity  than  any  of  these,  Aristotle  excepted,  in  his  fourteenth  book,  expressly  ' 
calls  him  the  Halicamassian,  adding  however,  that  he  was  afterwards  named  the  Thurian,  ^ 
because  he  removed  with  a  colony  to  that  place.  t 

Pliny  has  an  expression  relating  to  Herodotus,  which  many  have  misinterpreted.  ^ 
"  Auctor,"  says  he,  "  ille  Herodotus  historiam  condidit,  Thuriis  in  Italia  j"  which  has  ^  • 
been  understood  as  asserting  that  ho  ivrote  his  history  at  Thurium.    But  this  is  impossible  ^ 
in  fact,  because  I  have  shown,  that  many  years  before  he  went  to  Thurium  at  all,  he  had 
publicly  recited  his  work,  or  certain  portions  of  it,  on  two  very  memorable  occasions;  at  the' 
Olympic  games,  and  at  Athens.    It  is  therefore  more  reasonable  and  consistent  to  under-^ 
stand  by  this  expression  of  Pliny,  that  he  revised,  corrected,  and  perhaps  enlarged  his 
history  at  Thurium.     Suidas  positively  declares,  that  Herodotus  died  at  Thurium;  and^ 

1  Written  also  Tharit  and  Thorise ;  and  founded  almost  upon  the  spot  where  formerly  had: 
»tood  Sybtiris,  so  infamous  for  effeminate  manners. 
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though  he  mentiops,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  that  some  affirmed  him  to  have  died  at 
Pella,  he  produces  no  authority,  which  he  would  probably  have  done,  if  there  had  been 
any  that  deserved  much  notice.  This  assertion  therefore  appears  not  to  claim  any  great 
degree  of  confidence ;  but  an  argument  against  his  having  died  at  Thurium  rests  on  a 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  life  of  Thucydides,  by  Marcellinus,  who  affirms,  that  the 
tomb  of  Herodotus  was  to  be  seen  at  Athens,  among  the  monuments  of  Cimon.  The 
President  Bouhier  has  from  this  concluded  and  asserted  that  he  died  at  Athens.  Of  this 
the  question  of  M.  Larcher,  as  he  has  applied  it  from  Dod well,  seems  a  sufficient  and  sa- 
tisfactory refutation.  How  can  it  be  proved,  says  the  learned  Frenchman,  that  this  was 
not  a  cenotaph,  one  of  those  nuurks  of  honour  frequently  paid  to  illustrious  characters, 
without  regarding  the  place  where  they  might  happen  to  die  ?  Stephen  of  Byzantium 
gives  an  inscription,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Thurium,  which  asserts  unequivocally, 
"  This  earth  contains  in  its  bosom  Herodotus  son  of  Lyxes,  a  Dorian  by  birth,  but  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Ionian  historians." 

Of  the  works  of  Herodotus  we  have  remaining  these  nine  books,  to  which  the  names 
of  the  Nine  Muses  have  been  respectively  annexed;  upon  which  subject  I  have  spoken 
somewhat  at  large,  in  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  book.  Whether  he  ever  wrote 
any  thing  else,  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controversy  among  scholars.  Certain  allusions 
and  expressions,  to  be  found  in  the  Nine  Muses,  seem  at  first  sight  to  justify  the  opinion, 
that  we  do  not  possess  all  his  works.  But  this  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  extreme 
uncertainty;  yet  it  becomes  me  to  add,  that  there  are  no  references  pointed  out  by  the 
le  1  to  any  other  of  his  works,  in  any  ancient  author.  Aristotle,  in  his  History  of 
An  Is,  book  viii.  chap.  18,  censures  Herodotus  for  saying,  that  at  the  siege  of  Minos  an 
i  was  seen  to  drink,  when  it  is  notorious  that  all  birds  yec/icyj/tauvxes,  having  crooked 
ws,  never  do  drink.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  no  such  expression  occurs  in  what  we 
have  remaining  of  Herodotus.  "  Probably,"  says  Fabricius,  in  reply  to  this,  "  Aristotle 
Ifht  have  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the  Nine  Muses  than  has  come  down  to  us." 
The  style  of  Herodotus  might  well  demand  a  separate  dissertation :  this,  perhaps,  is 
not  the  properest  place  to  speak  at  any  length  upon  the  subject.  It  has  been  unviersally 
admired  for  being,  beyond  that  of  all  other  Greek  writers  of  prose,  pure  and  perspicuous. 
Cicero  calls  it  fusum  atque  tractum,  at  the  same  time  copious  and  polished.  Aristotle 
gives  it  as  an  example  of  the  Xsg/^  et^ofcsifvi,  which  is  literally,  the  connected  sti/le,  but  as 
he  explains  it,  it  means  rather  what  we  should  call  the  flowing  style ;  wherein  the  sen- 
tences are  not  involved  or  complicated  by  art,  but  are  connected  by  simple  conjunctions, 
as  they  follow  in  natural  order,  and  have  no  full  termination  but  in  the  close  of  the  sense. 
This  he  opposes  to  that  style  which  is  formed  into  regular  periods,  and  rather  censures 
it  as  keeping  the  reader  in  uneasy  suspense,  and  depriving  him  of  the  pleasure  which 
arises  from  foreseeing  the  conclusion.  The  former,  he  says,  was  the  method  of  the  an- 
cients ;  the  latter  of  his  contemporaries  (Rhet.  iii.  9.)  His  own  writings  afford  an  exam- 
ple of  the  latter  style,  cut  into  short  and  frequent  periods,  but  certainly  much  less 
pleasing  than  the  flowing  and  natural  smoothness  of  Herodotus.  Plutarch,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  expressly  to  derogate  from  the  fame  and  authority  of  Herodotus,  in  more  places 
fclian  one  speaks  of  his  diction  with  the  highest  commendation.  Longinus  also,  as  may 
l>e  seen  in  various  passages  which  I  have  introduced,  and  commented  upon  in  the  progress 
c»f  my  work,  added  his  tribute  to  the  universal  praise. 

Every  one  knows,  who  has  made  the  experiment,  how  difficult  and  almost  impossible 

is  to  assimilate  to  the  English  idiom,  the  simple  and  beautiful  terseness  of  Greek  com- 

-]K)sition.     If  any  scholar  therefore,  who  may  choose  to  compare  my  version  with  the 
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original  Greek,  shall  be  inclined  to  censure  me  for  being  occasibniedly  diffuse,  I  would 
wish  him  to  remember  this. — I  would  desire  him  also  to  consider,  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
make  that  perspicuous  to  the  less  learned  reader,  which  might  haye  been  conveyed  ia 
fewer  terms  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  more  learned  or  the  ihore  intelligent. 

On  the  subject  of  translations  in  general,  I  entirely  approve  of  the  opinion  of  Boileau. 
In  a  preceding  publication,  I  have  before  referred  to  this,  but  I  see  no  impropriety  in  its 
having  a  place  here,  in  the  words  of  lord  Bolingbroke. 

**  To  translate  servilely  into  modem  language  an  ancient  author,  phrase  by  phrase,  and 
word  by  word,  is  preposterous :  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  original  than  such  a 
copy ;  it  is  not  to  show,  it  is  to  disguise  the  author.  A  good  writer  will  rather  imitate 
than  translate,  and  rather  emulate  than  imitate :  he  will  endeavour  to  write  as  the 
ancient  author  would  have  written,  had  he  wrote  in  the  same  language." 

Letters  on  History, 

Perhaps  I  ought  not*to  omit,  that  many  eminent  writers,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
limes,  accuse  Herodotus  of  not  having  had  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  austere  and  sacred 
dignity  of  historic  truth.  Ctesias,  in  Photius,  Strabo,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aulus  Gellius, 
and,  above  all,  Plutarch,  have  made  strong  and  violent  objections  to  many  of  his  asser- 
tions. To  many  general  censures  which  in  this  respect  have  been  aimed  against  the 
fame  of  our  historian,  I  have  made  reply  in  various  parts  of  my  notes ;  and  the  plausible 
but  unjust  tract  of  Plutarch,  on  the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  has  been  carefully  examined, 
and  satisfactorily  refuted,  by  the  Abbe  Geinoz,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles  Lettres. 

It  is  my  intention,  if  what  I  here  offer  the  public  be  deemed  worthy  t>f  encouragement, 
to  translate  this  tract  of  Plutarch,  and  with  it  the  learned  Abbe's  three  Dissertations. 
As  these  last  are  alike  remarkable  for  their  learning,  their  acuteness,  and  their  efficient 
answer  to  all  that  Plutarch  has  alleged,  the  whole  will,  I  think,  make  a  very  necessary 
and  useful  supplement  to  my  present  work. 

I  have  little  to  say  concerning  the  life  of  Homer,  imputed  by  some  to  Herodotus,  and 
in  more  modem  editions  published  with  his  works.  It  seems  generally  determined 
among  scholars,  that  though  undoubtedly  of  great  antiquity,  it  must  have  been  written 
by  some  other  hand.  Vossius,  Faber,  Rykius,  Spanhemius,  Berglerus,  Wesseling,  and 
others,  are  decidedly  against  its  authenticity ;  which  has  nevertheless  been  vindicated  by 
Fabricius,  by  our  countryman  Joshua  Barnes,  and  lastly  by  the  President  Bouhier.  It 
must  strike  the  most  careless  and  indifferent  observer,  that  the  style  of  the  Life  of 
Homer,  whoever  was  the  author,  does  not  bear  the  smallest  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Nine  Muses.  "  In  the  life  of  Homer,"  says  Wesseling,  "  that  unvaried  suavity  of  the 
Ionic  dialect,  so  remarkable  in  the  Muses,  never  occurs  at  all."  The  great  and  the  most 
satisfactory  argument  against  its  being  genuine  seems  to  be  this : — Of  all  the  ancient 
writers,  who  have  taken  upon  them  to  discuss  the  birth,  the  fortunes,  or  the  poems  of 
Homer,  not  one  has  ever,  by  the  remotest  allusion,  referred  to  this  work,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Herodotus. 

Almost  every  European  language  has  to  boast  of  a  translation  of  Herodotus.  There 
is  one  in  Dutch,  German,  Italian,  and  more  than  one  in  French.  My  work  appeared  in 
1791,  not  long  after  which  a  single  volume  was  published  by  Mr  Lempriere,  the  learned 
compiler  of  the  Classical  Dictionary,  who  has  not  been  pleased  to  favour  the  public  with 
his  continuation. 

And  here  my  account  of  the  historian  must  conclude ;  but  when  I  consider  the  great  . 
admiration  which  for  successive  ages  he  has  deservedly  obtained,  when  I  reflect  on  the 
instruction  he  communicates  in  the  most  pure  and  delightf|il  style,  I  cannot  but  regret^  I 
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that  the  sources  of  information  concerning  him  are  not  more  dear  as  well  as  more 
copious.  I  would  not  trifle  with  my  reader,  by  leading^  him  through  the  mazes  of  a 
labyrinth,  where  a  few  interrals  of  light  and  beauty  would  but  ill  compensate  for  the 
tediousness  and  uncertainty  of  his  way ;  I  have  rather  chosen  to  place  before  him  a  plain 
uninterrupted  path,  from  which  he  may  discern  at  one  view  the  clearest  prospect  I  could 
present  to  him,  as  well  as  the  materials  of/ which  it  is  composed. 
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L*  To  rescue  from  oblivion  the  memory  of 
former  inddents,  and  to  render  a  just  tribute  of 
renown  to  the  many  great  and  wonderful  actions, 
both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,"  Herodotus" 
of  Halicamassus  produces  this  historicfd  essay/ 

1  The  simplicity  with  which  Herodotus  commences 
Ids  history,  and  enters  immediately  on  his  sutject,  has 
been  muq^  and  deservedly  admired,  and  eodiibits  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  elaborate  introductions  of  modern 
writers.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Herodotus ;  it 
was  the  beautiful  distinction  of  almost  all  the  more  an. 
dent  anth<»v.— 71 

2  Barbarkuu.y~Aa  this  word  so  frequently  occurs  in 
the  progress  of  our  work,  it  may  be  necessary,  once  for 
all,  to  advertise  the  English  reader,  that  the  ancients 
tised  it  in  a  much  milder  sense  than  we  do.  Much  as 
has  been  said  of  the  pride  of  the  old  Romans,  the  word 
in  question  may  tend  to  prove,  that  they  were  in  some 
instances  less  tenadous^f  their  national  dignity  tiian  the 
Greeks.  Hie  f4>peIlation  of  Barbarians  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  the  world  but  themselves ;  fhe  Ibnna&s  gave 
it  to  all  the  world  but  the  Oredcs.— 7. 

3  HerwMut.y^lt  has  been  suggested  as  a  doubt,  by 
many  of  flie  learned,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  written 
Erodotua.  Yat  my  own  part,  as  I  am  able  to  renember 
no  proper  name  terminating  in  doms  and  dotus,  as  Dio. 
dorus,  Diodntus,  Hdiodoms,  See,  which  is  not  derived 
fromthenaaMofadivinky,  I  have  no  scriqrte  in  assert- 
ing  my  belief,  that  it  must  be  Herodotus,  compounded 
of  dotns  and  the  Greek  name  of  Jmoo.— 7*. 

There  is  hardly  any  author,  andent  or  modem,  who 
has  been  more  warmly  commended  or  more  vehemently 
oenmuned than  tUs  eminent  historian;  but  even  the  se- 
vere  IMonysiua  declares,  he  is  one  of  those  enchanting 
writers,  wliom  yon  peruse  to  the  last  syllable  with  plea, 
sore,  and  ttUi  wish  for  more,  Flutardi  himself,  who  has 
made  the  most  violent  attack  on  his  veradty,  aUows  him 
all  the  merit  d  beautiful  oompodtion.— I£ai^/«y. 

4  In  my  versioh,  as  it  now  stands,  I  have  not  satisfied  a 
IHead,  wlMMe  opinion  I  respect  no  less  than  I  value  his 
esteeHL  This  gentleman  c<msiders  the  expression  of 
'*  historical  assay,*'  as  not  conveying  an  adequate  ex- 
plaaatiott  ef  the  original  Greelc  He  approves  of  the 
critidflm  in  Jortin's  Remarks  on  EoolesiaBtical  History, 
vol.  i;  p.  fiO,  to  which  I  refer  th«  reader. 

History,  in  the  Greek,  is  derived  trmn  a  verb,  signiit- 
ia§  to  enqnlro  minutely ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Kuster, 
■a  wdl  aa  of  other  eminent  crities,  that  tlM  word  history 
ttialf,  in  Hi  original  sense,  implies  aeeorate  onqniry,  and 
properly  for  what  the  author^  own  reeeardiea 


Among  other  things,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
investigate  the  sources  of  the  hostilities  which 
subsisted  between  these  people.  The  more 
learned  of  the  Persians  assert  the  Phoenicians 
to  have  been  the  original  exciters  of  contentiom 
This  nation  migrated  from  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea^  to  the  place  of  their  present  settle* 
ment,  and  soon  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  long  and  enterprising  voyages.  *     They 


demonstrated  to  him,  and  what  he  learned  by  the  infor- 
mation  of  others.  According  to  this  inter{nretatioa,  the 
first  words  of  Herodotus  might  be  rendered  thus ; 

'*  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus  produces  this  work,  the 
result  both  of  his  own  researches,  and  of  the  enquiries 
made  by  him  of  others.'* 

This  is  certainly  paraphrastical,  but  the  criticism  is  in. 
genious,  and  appears  to  be  well  founded.  The  materiid 
point  to  be  established  from  it  is,  that  in  the  time  of  Her. 
odotus,  trrafifi  did  not  signify  history,  the  word  then 
used  in  that  sense  was  fuyy(ct^~-.T. 

5  From  the  borders  of  the  Bed  S^]— "When  Herodo» 
tus  speaks,  for  the  first  time,  of  any  people,  he  always 
goes  to  their  original  source.  Some  authors  make  the 
Fhffinidans  to  have  originatM  from  the  Persian  Gulf; 
which  opinion,  though  reported,  is  not  believed  by  Stra- 
bo.  Voltaure,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  migrated 
by  sea,  ridHuIes  the  idea  of  tfadr  coming  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  Phoenicia  j  as  well  he  ra%ht  Larcher  proves,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  mamier,  that  his  misconception 
arose  frx>m  his  ignorance  of  Greek.  It  is  evident  from 
another  passage  in  Herodotus  (Book  viL  chap.  89.)  that 
the  Phcenidans,  when  they  changed  their  place  of  resi. 
dence,  passed  over  by  laoA.-^Lan^er  (principally.) 

6  Long  and  eMefjmsing  votfages.y^The  first  among 
tiie  Greeks  who  undertook  long  voyages  were  the  lo* 
nians.  Upon  this  people,  Mr  Wood,  in  his  Essay  on 
Homer,  has  tiie  foUowing  remark :  **  From  the  general 
diaracter  by  which  Homer  constantly  cHsthiguishes  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  commerdal  and  seafaring  people,  it  has 
been  natnraUy  supposed,  that  he  was  indebted  to  that 
nation  for  mudi  of  his  informatioii  with  regard  to  distant 
voyages.  I  think  we  cannot  be  St  a  loss  to  account  for 
the  poet's  acquiring,  at  home,  all  the  knowledge  of  this 
Und  wMch  we  meet  with  hi  his  works.  We  know  the 
lonians  were  amongst  the  earliest  navigators,  particu- 
larly the  Phoeseans  and  Mltedans.  The  former  are  ex. 
preesly  called  the  ^seoverers  of  Adria,  Iberia,  ToacMsy, 
and  Tute8su8»**— ^oocf  on  Homer* 
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exported  to  Argos,  amongst  other  places,  the 
produce  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  Argos,  at 
that  period,  was  the  most  famous  of  all  those 
states  which  are  now  comprehended  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Greece.  *  On  their  ar- 
rival here,  the  Phoenicians  exposed  their  mer- 
chandise to  sale ;  after  remaining  about  six 
days,  and  when  they  had  almost  disposed  of 
.  their  different  articles  of  commerce,  the  king's 
.  daughter,  whom  both  nations  agree  in  calling 
lo,  came  among  a  great  number  of  other  wo- 
men, to  visit  them  at  their  station.  Whilst  these 
females,  standing  near  the  stem  of  the  yessel, 
amused  themselves  with  bargaining  for  such 
things  as  attracted  their  curiosity,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, in  conjunction,  made  an  attempt  to  seize 
their  persons.  The  greater  part  of  them  es- 
caped, but  lo  remained  a  captive,  with  many 
others.  They  carried  them  on  board,  and  di- 
rected their  course  for,  Egypt. 

II.  The  relation  of  Ihe  Qreeks  differs  essen- 
tially :  but  this,  according  to  the  Persians,  was 
the  cause  of  lo's  arrival  in  Egypt,  and  the  first 
act  of  violence  which  was  committed.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  certain  Grecians,  concerning  whose 
country  writers  disagree,  but  who  were  really 
of  Crete,  are  reported  to  have  touched  at  Tyre, 
and  to  have  carried  &wBy  Europa,  the  daughter  of 
the  prince.  Thus  far  the  Greeks  had  only  re- 
taliated :  ■  but  they  were  certainly  guilty  of  the 
second  provocation.  They  made  a  voyage  in 
a  yessel  of  war '  to  iBa,  a  city  of  Colchos,  near 
the  river  Phasis ;  and,  after  having  accomplish- 
ed the  more  immediate  object  of  their  expedi- 
tion, they  forcibly  carried  off  the  king's  daugh- 
ter, Medea.  The  king  of  Colchos  despatched 
a  herald  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  affront, 
and  the  restitution  «f  the  princess;  but  the 

1  Grreece.]— The  region  known  by  the  nama  of  Hellas 
or  Greece,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  was,  primons  to  the 
Trqjan  war,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  only  discrimi. 
nated  by  the  names  of  its  different  inhabitants.  Homer 
speaks  of  the  Danaans,  Argives,  Achaians,  &c.  bat  never 
gives  these  people  the  general  name  of  Greeks.— Xar- 

2  7%us  far  the  Greeks  had  ovdy  retaUated.y-Th»  edi. 
tor  is  in  possession  of  a  translation  of  the  two  first  books 
of  Herodotus,  published  in  London  so  early  as  the  year 
Id&L  It  is  in  black  letter,  and  may  be  <'4>n8idered  as  a 
great  cariosity.  The  above  passage  is  thus  rendered: 
**  It  diaunced  afterward,  that  certaine  Greekes,  whose 
names  fhey  knew  not,  taking  shore  and  landing  at  Ty. 
rus,  in  like  manner  made  a  rape  of  the  kinges  daughter. 
named  Europa  These  were  the  people  of  Crete,  other, 
wise  called  the  Cretenses.  By  which  meanes  yt  was 
cardes  and  cardes  betweene  them,  the  one  beyng  full 
meete  and  quit  with  the  other. ""The first  Booke  of  Clio, 
London,  1584. 

J  .  S/na««M«2o/war.3— Literally  in  a  long  vessel— The 
Jong  vessels  were  vessels  of  war,  the  round  vessels,  roer- 
chontmen  and  tiw)sports.*7\ 


Greeks  replied,  that  they  should  make  no  re- 
paration in  the  present  instance,  as  the  violence 
formerly  offered  to  lo*  remained  still  unexpiated. 

III.  In  the  age  which  followed,  Alexander 
the  son  of  Priam,  encouraged  by  the  memor) 
of  these  events,  determined  on  obtaining  a  wif€ 
from  Greece,  by  means  of  similar  violence; 
fully  persuaded  that  this,  like  former  wrongs, 
would  never  be  avenged. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Helen,  the  Greeks  at  first 
employed  messengers  to  demand  her  person,  as 
well  as  a  compensation  for  the  affront.  All 
the  satisfaction  they  received  was  reproach  for 
the  injury  which  had  been  offered  to  Medea ; 
and  they  were  farther  asked,  how,  under  cir- 
cumstances entirely  alike,  they  could  reason- 
ably require,  what  they  themselves  had  denied. 

IV.  Hitherto  the  animosity  betwixt  the  twd 
nations  extended  no  farther  than  to  acts  of  per- 
sonal and  private  violence.  But  at  this  period, 
continue  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  certainly 
laid  the  foimdation  of  subsequent  contention : 
whp,  before  the  Persians  ever  invaded  Europe, 
doubtless  made  military  incursions  intp  Asia. 
The  Persians  appear  to  be  of  opinion,  that  they 
who  offer  violence  to  women  must  be  insensi- 
ble to  the  impressions  of  humanity  and  justice, 
but  that  such  provocations  are  as  much  beneath 
revenge,  as  the  women  themselves  are  unde- 
serving of  regard :  it  being  obvious,  that  all  the 
females  thus  circumstanced  must  have  been 
more  or  less  accessary  *  to  the  fact.  They  as- 
serted also,  that  although  women  had  been  for- 
cibly carried  away  from  Asia,  they  had  never 

4  Violence  formerly  offered  to  lo. "y—lt  may  be  ni^d 
that  the  king  of  Colchos  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vio. 
lence  offered  to  lo ;  she  was  carried  off  by  the  Phoenici- 
ans. But,  according  to  the  Persians,  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  composed  but  one  body,  of  which  they  were  the 
head.  Any  iqjoary,  therefore,  offered  to  one  of  the  mem. 
bers,  was  considered  as  an  hostility  against  the  whole. 
Thtis,  as  we  see  in  a  succeeding  paragraph,  the  Persians 
considered  thfr  Greeks  as  their  enemies,  from  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Troy.— ZarcA^*. 

5  More  or  less  accessary,  ^c.}— Plutarch,  who  has  writ, 
ten  an  essay  expressly  to  convict  Herodotus  of  malignity, 
introduces  this  as  the  first  argument  of  the  truth  of  hi:l 
accusation.  The  Greeks,  says  he,  unanimously  affirm, 
that  lo  had  divine  honoiu*8  paid  her  by  the  Barbarians ; 
that  many  seas  and  capacious  harbours  were  called  after 
her  name ;  that  to  her  many  illustrious  families  owe  their 
original :  yet  this  celebrated  writer  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  of  her,  that  she  suffered  herself  to  be  enjoyed  by  a 
Phoenician  mariner,  with  whom  she  fled,  from  the  fear 
of  being  disgraced  by  the  publication  of  her  crime.  He 
afterwards  endeavours  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  most 
illustrious  actions  of  his  countrymen,  by  intimating  that 
the  Trojan  war  was  undertaken  on  account  of  a  profli. 
gate  woman.  "  For  it  is  evident,"  says  he,  "  that  these 
women  would  have  been  never  carried  away  except  with 
their  own  consent"— Pfti/arcA  on  the  malignity  of  Hero* 
dotus. 
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Vesented  the  a^ront.  The  Greeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  avenge  the  rape  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
woman,  had  assembled  a  mighty  fleet,  entered 
Asia  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  had  totally  over- 
thrown the  empire  of  Priam.  Since  which 
event  they  had  esteemed  themselves  justified 
in  considering  the  Greeks  as  the  public  ene- 
mies of  their  nation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  Persians  esteem  Asia,  with  all  its  various 
and  barbarous  inhabitants,  as  their  own  pecu- 
liar possession,  considering  Europe  and  Greece 
as  totally  distinct  and  unconnected. 

V.  The  above  is  the  Persian  tradition ;  who 
date  the  cause  and  origin  of  their  enmity  to 
"Greece  from  the  destruction  of  Troy.  What 
relates  to  lo  is  denied  by  the  Phoenicians ;  who 
affirm  that  she  was  never  forcibly  carried  into 
^Egypt.  They  assert,  that  during  their  con- 
tinuance at  Argos,  she  had  an  illicit  connection 
with  the  pilot  of  their  vessel,"  and  proving 
pregnant,  she  voluntarily  accompanied  them  to 
Egypt,  to  avoid  the  detection  of  her  crime  and 
the  indignation  of  her  parents.  .Having  now 
stated  the  different  representations  of  the  Per- 
sians and,  Phoenicians,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
reader  by  an  investigation  of  the  truth  of  either 
narrative.  I  shall  commence  with  an  account 
of  that  personage,  of  whose  first  attacks  upon 
Greece  there  exists  the  most  unquestionable 
testimony.  I  shall,  as  I  proceed,  describe  with 
some  minuteness  the  smaller  cities  and  larger 
communities:  for,  many  of  these,  at  present 
possessed  neither  of  opulence  nor  power,  were 
formerly  splendid  and  illustrious  ;  others  have, 
even  within  my  remembrance,  risen  from  bu- 
rn ility  to  grandeur.  From  my  conviction,  there- 
fore, of  the  precarious  nature  of  human  felicity,  ^ 
these  shall  all  be  respectively  described. 


6  Connection  trith  the  pilot  of  their  vessel'}-'!  make  no 
apology  for  inserting  the  following  singular  translation 
of  the  above  passage :— With  whose  assertions  the  Phoe- 
nices  agree  not  aboo^  the  lady  lo ;  whom  they  flatly 
donye  to  have  beene  caryed  by  Chem  into  iEgipt  in  man- 
ner of  a  rape :  shewinge  ho  we  that  in  their  abode  at  Ar. 
gos,  shee  fortwied  to  close  with  the  mayster  of  a  shippe, 

'  and  feelynge  herselfe  to  bee  spedde,  fearyng«  and  doubt- 
Inge  greatlye  the  severitye  and  cruel  tyrannie  of  her  pa- 
rentes,  and  the  detection  of  her  oune  follye,  shee  willing- 
lye  tokeshippe  and  fleddestrayghtawaye." — Clio.  b.  I. 

7  Precarious  natttre  of  human  ^Wci/y.]— Tliis  moral 
reflection  of  Herodotos  cannot  fidi  of  bringing  to  mind 
the  consolatory  letter  written  from  Greece,  by  Sulpidus 
to  Cicero,  on  tiie  death  of  Tullia  the  orator's  daughter. 
At  the  distance  of  more  than  four  hundred  years  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  Sulpidus  thus  expresses  himself 
on  a  rimilar  occasion : — *'  On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I 
was  sailing  from  .£gina  toi^i'ards  Megara,  I  could  |iot 
help  looking  round  <m  the  drcmqjacent  country.  Be. 
Mad  me  was  JEgina,  before  me  Megara,  Piraeus  on  my 
rtjlit  hand,  Corinth  on  my  left ;  all  which  places,  formerly 


VI.  Croesus,  by  descent  a  Lydian,  was  the 
son  of  Alyattes,  and  sovereign  of  those  couo^ 
tries  whidi  lie  on  this  side  of  the  river  Halys. 
This  stream^  in  its  passage  from  the  south* 
towards  the  north,  passes  through  Syria*  and 
Paphlagonia  '**  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the 
Euxine.  Croesus,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  was 
the  first  of  the  barbarian  princes  who  exacted  tri- 
bute from  some  nations  of  Greece,  and  entered 
into  leagues  of  amity  with  others.  Before  his 
time,  the  Greeks  were  universally  free :  he, 
however,  subdued  the  iBolians,  the  lonians, 
with  such  of  the  Dorians  as  are  situate  in  Asia, 
whilst  he  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians. It  appears  that  the  incursion  of 
the  Cimmerians  '^  into  Ionia,  was  befone  the 

flourishing  and  happy,  now  laid  before  my  eyes  prostrate 
and  in  ruins,  &c."  The  whole  letter  is  eminently  beau, 
tiful,  and  I  lament  that  it  is  beyond  oiur  limits  to  tran- 
scribe  it— r. 

8  This  stream,  in  its  passage  from  the  soiUh.^ — ^There 
are  different  opinions  concerning  the  course  of  tids  river. 
Arrian  says,  that  it  does  not  flow  from  the  south,  but  from 
the  east  This  author  having  in  his  mind  the  place  of  the 
sun's  rising  in  the  winter,  accuses  Herodotus  of  a  mis- 
take in  the  passage  before  us.  Wesseling  had  the 
same  idea,  who  nevertheless  ha&  not  solved  the  difficulty. 
The  truth  is,  there  were  two  rivers  of  this  name,  the  one 
rising  from  the  south,  the  other  from  the  east  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  first,  Arrian  of  the  last  D'Anville  is 
of  the  same  opinion.— I^rcA^r. 

9  5^rta.3— Syria  was  at  that  time  the  name  of  Cappa- 
doda.    See  chapter  Ixxvi— 7. 

10  PaphlagotU€t.'}^lt  may  appear  matter  of  siui>ri8e 
to  some,  that  Herodotus  should  make  the  Syrians  border 
on  the  Paphlagonians.  But  by  the  Syrians,  Herodotus 
here  means  the  Cappadodans,  called  by  the  Greeks  Leu. 
co-or  White-S3rrians.  This  is  obvious  from  Strabo,  as 
well  as  from  Herodotus  himself,  in  his  second  book. — 
Peilmerius. 

11  Cimmerians.'] — Strabo  dates  this  incursion  of  the 
Cimmerians  about  the  time  of  Homer,  or  somewhat  be- 
fore. WesselingthinkSjanA  with  reason,  the  authority 
of  the  geographer  of  less  weight  than  that  of  our  histori- 
an, who  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Ardyis. 
See  chap.  ifr.  of  this  Book  :  and  diap.  xit  of  Book  IV. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  two  authors 
speak  of  two  distinct  incursions.  Herodotus  refers  to  the 
last  At  the  time  of  the  first  there  were  no  Greek  dties 
in  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to  intimate,  that 
the  last  had  no  operation  injurious  to  the  libertiee  of 
Greece.— ZarcA^r. 

Many  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Cimmerians 
were  the  descendants  of  the  scripture  Gomer.  The  rea. 
sons  alleged  are  of  this  nature.  In  the  genealogical  table 
of  Moses,  we  are  told  that  Gomer  was  the  son  of  Japhet 
The  Scholiasts,  and  those  of  them  too  which  are  most 
authentic,  say,  tliat  Cimmeris  was  the  son  of  Japetus. 
Japetus  is  by  ApoUodorus  said  to  be  the  son  of  Ccelum 
and  Terra,  that  is  of  Noah,  who  was  called  Vir  Terra. 
On  Cimmerian  darkness,  see  book  iy.  c  1.  n.  The  Greek 
Kt/Mfoft  means  a  mist  or  darkness,  and  Cimmerius,  the 
Latin  derivative,  is  applied  to  any  thing  dark  or  black. 
Strabo  says  that  the  soil  of  their  country  was  blacky  from 
excessive  heat ;  but  this  could  not  be  peculiar  to  the 
country  of  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  probably  cmnmon  to 
other  lands  affectcid  by  the  same  cause.— 7. 
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tiine  of  CroBsus ;  but  tbeir  sole  otgect  .was 
plunder,  and  none  of  the  cities  were  molested. 
.  y  II.  The  family  of  Croesus  were  termed  the 
Mennnadse ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  relate  by 
what  means  the  empire  descended  to  them  from 
the  Heradidee,  Candaules,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Myrsilus,  was  king  of  Sardis,  and  of  the 
family  of  Alcseus  the  son  of  Hercules  '.  The 
first  of  the  Heraclidse  was  Agron  '  who  reigned 
also  at  Sardia :  he  was  th$  son  of  Ninus,  the 
grandson  of  Belus,  the  great-grandson*,  of 
AlcsBus.  Gandaules  the  son  of  Mjrrsus  was 
the  last  of  this  race.  The  people  of  this  dts* 
trict  were  in  ancient  times  called  Meonians  ;• 
they  were  afterwards  named  Lydians  from  Ly- 
dus  the  son  of  Atys.  From  him,  before  the 
time  of  Agron,  the  princes  of  the  country  de- 
rived their  origin.  The  Heraclidse,  descended 
from  Hercules  and  a  female  slave  of  Jardanns', 
enjoyed  a  delegated  authority  from  these  prin« 
ces,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  supreme  dig- 
nity from  the  declaration  of  an  oracle.  They 
retained  their  power  in  regular  and  uninter- 
rupted succession,  from  father  to  son,  to  the 
time  of  Candaules,  a  period  equal  to  twenty. 
two  ages  of  man  %  being  no  less  than  five  hun- 
dred and  five  years. 

yilL  Candaules^  was  attached  to  his  wife 


1  AlccBUi  the  son  of  Herett^J--ConoerDing  the  name 
of  the  son  of  HerculeA  by  the  female  slave  of  Jardanus, 
IXodorus  ^culus  and  our  historian  are  at  Tarianoe. 
Herodotqs  calls  him  Akaeus,  Diodorus  says  his  name 
was  Cleoalus.  But  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  that  in 
matters  of  such  remote  antiquity  writers  should  disagree. 
Apollodorus  contradicts  both  Herodotus  and  Diodoms, 
and  makes  Croesus  not  one  of  the  M ermnadse,  but  one  of 
the  Heraclidse,  bom  of  Agelaus  son  of  Hercules  by  Om. 
phale.  Diodorus  calls  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  Omphale, 
Xacon.  I  presume  not  to  ^cide  in  this  oontn>T«»«y,  but 
with  me  the  authority  of  Herodotus  has  the  greatest 
weight— Polmtfrtttf. 

2  Agrony-^Dxxa  the  best  manuscripts  spell  this  name. 
Julius  Pollux  says,  that  Ninus  son  of  Belus,  called  his  son 
Agron  because  he  was  bom  in  the  country.— ZorcAtfr. 

2i  Jardanm.'^ln.  contradiction  to  both  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Palaephatus  de  Incredibilibus  writes 
Jordanus.— 7. 

4  Ttoenhf-two  ages  of  man.3— For  twenty-two,  Lar. 
cher  reads  fifteen  ages.— lliat  it  ought  to  be  so  we  are 
ready  enough  to  believe,  and  his  arguments  on  the  sub- 

j  ect  are  dear,  ii^penious,  and  convincing }  but  having 
no  authority  for  this  reading  in  any  edition  which  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting,  it  was  thought 
proper  literally  to  translate  the  text— T. 

5  Candaulesjy—Ttie  story  of  RosamiMid,  queen  of  the 
Lombards,  as  recited  by  Mr  Gibbon,  bear?  so  exact  a  re- 
semblance to  this  of  Candaules,  that  we  are  unable  to 
for^ro  the  j^asure  of  transcrilmig  it,—**  The  queen  of 
Italy  stooped  from  her  throne  to  the  arms  of  a  subject : 
and  Helmichis,  the  king's  armoiur  bearer,  was  the  secret 
minister  of  her  pleasure  and  reveng&  Against  the  iHro> 
posal  of  the  murder  he  fo^ld  no  longer  urge  tbe  scruples 
of  fidelity  or  gratitude }  but  Helmichis  trenri>led  when  be 


beyond  the  common  limits  of  afiection,  ani 
conceived,  in  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  that  he- 
beauty  was  beyond  all  competition.  Amouj 
those  who  attended  near  his  person,  Gyges  th* 
son  of  Dascylus  had  rendered  him  essential  ser 
vice,  and  was  honoured  by  his  particular  confi 
dence.  To  him  he  frequency  extolled  thi 
beauty  of  his  wife  in  exaggerated  terms.  Unde: 
the  influence  of  a  most  fatal  delusion,  he  tooh 
an  opportunity  of  thus  addressing  him  :  <<  Gy< 
ges,  I  am  satisfied^  that  we  receive  less  convi& 
tion  from  what  we  hear,  than  from  what  wc 
see  \  and  as  you  do  not  seem  to  credit  all  I  tell 
you  of  my  wife's  personal  accomplishments,  I 
am  determined  that  you  shall  see  her  naked. '^ 
"Suflferme,"  replied  Gyges,  "to  remonstrate 
against  the  imprudence  of  your  proposal.  Re. 
member,  Sir,  that  with  her  clothes  a  woman 

— ^^.^^w— ^i—  ■  iM.fMllW  1^-  I  -■■■  -»■■■■  ■■■  ^ 

revolved  the  danger,  as  wdl  a^  the  guilt  He  pressed, 
and  obtained,  that  one  of  the  bravest  champions  of  the 
Lombards  should  be  associated  to  the  enterprize ;  but  no 
more  than  a  promise  of  secrecy  could  be  drawn  from  the 
gallant  Perideus.— The  mode  of  seduction  employed  by 
RoeanKHid,  betrays  her  shameless  insensibility  both,  to 
honour  and  to  love.  She  supplied  the  place  of  one  of  h«r 
female  attendants  who  was  beloved  by  Peridius,  and 
contrived  some  excuse  for  darkness  and  silence,  till  she 
eould  inform  her  companion,  that  he  had  eajoyed  the 
queen  of  the  Lombards,  and  that  his  own  death,  ox  the 
death  of  the  king,  must  be  the  consequence  oi  such  trea- 
sonable  adultery.  In  this  alternative  he  diose  rather  to 
be  the  accomplice  than  the  victim  of  Rosamcmd,  whose 
undaunted  spirit  was  incapable  of  fear  or  remorse.*'— 
Gibbon. 

6  Frwn  uihai  we  hear,  than  from  whai  we  see.Jr- 
Dionysius  Halicamaseensis  remarks  on  this  passage, 
that  Herodotus  here,  introducing  a  barbarian  to  notice, 
makes  use  of  a  figurative  expression  peculiarly  appropri. 
ate  to  Barbarians ;  substituting  the  ears  and  the  eyes  for 
the  discourse  and  sight  of  otgeota 

S^niiu  irritant  animot  demisaa  per  aurem 

Quam  quae  nmt  ocalis  rabjecta  fidelibas. — Hor.  Ars  Poet.  180. 

Polybius  coincides  in  part  with  our  historian,  when  he  ad- 
vances, that  nature  having  provided  us  with  two  instru- 
moits,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  the  senses,  hearing 
and  sight,  the  latter,  according  to  Heraditus,  is  the  most 
certain,the  eyes  being  more  decisive  evidence  than  the  ears. 
This  is  in  many  respects  true ;  but  Theophrastus  has 
sagaciously  remarked,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  of  all 
the  senses  the  ear  is  that  by  which  the  passions  may  be 
the  most  easily  excited.— 2/arcfter. 

Our  veneration  for  the  ancients,  however,  must  no* 
prevent  us  from  perceiving,  that  both  the  above  remarks 
want  solidity.  The  troth  is,  that  we  do  not  more  im 
plidtly  believe  our  eyes  than  our  ears,  or  the  contrary, 
except  in  those  cases  which  respectively  demand  the  tes- 
timony ol  either  organs.  It  should  be  remembered,  that 
when  any  thing  is  related  to  us,  our  ears  give  no  kind  of 
testimony  concerning  the  fact,  they  inform  us  only  that 
such  words  are  spoken  to  us :  after  which,  if  what  is  re- 
lated be  an  olgect  of  sight,  we  wish  to  i^peal  to  our  eyes 
for  proof  i  if  an  object  of  hearing,  to  our  ears  j  if  of  taste» 
smell,  or  toaeh,  to  the  oi^^ans  formed  for  such  decision : 
and  this  is  the  sole  ground  oi  inreference  in  any  case. 
The  remark  of  Horace  rests  on  a  different  foundatjon, 
and  is  very  juht — T* 
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puts  off  her  modesty  \  Many  are  the  precepts 
recorded  by  the  sages  for  our  instruction,  but 
there  is  none  more  entitled  to  our  regard  than 
that,  <it  becomes  a  man  to  look  into  those 
things  only  which  concern  himself^ '  I  give  im- 
plicit confidence  to  your  assertions,  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  my  mistrese  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  sex;  but  I  beg  you  not  to  repeat  a  request 
with  which  it  will  be  criminal  to  comply." 

IX.  Gyges,  from  apprehension  of  Uie  event, 
would  have  persevered  in  his  refusal ;  but  the 
lung  could  not  be  dissuaded  firom  his  purpose. 
"  Gyges,*'  he  resumed,  "  you  have  nothing  to 
fear  finom  me  or  Irom  your  mistress ;  I  do  not 
want  to  make  experiment  of  your  fidelity,  and 
I  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  queen  to 
detect  you.  I  myself  will  place  you  behind  an 
open  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  we  sleep. 
As  soon  as  I  enter,  my  wife  will  make  her  ap. 
pearanoe;,it  is  her  custom  to  undress  herself 
it  leiiure,  and  to  place  her  garments  one  by  one 
in  a  chair  near  the  entrance.  You  will  have 
the  fairest  opportunity  of  contemplating  her  per- 
son. As  soon  as  she  approaches  the  bed,  and  her 
face  is  turned  from  you,  you  must  be  careful  to 
leave  the  room  without  being  discovered." 

X.  Gyges  had  no  alternative  but  compliance. 
At  the  time  of  retiring  to  rest,  he  accompa- 
nied Candaules  to  his  chamber,  and  the  queen 
soon  afterwards  appeared.  He  saw  her  enter, 
and  gradually  disrobe  herself.  She  approached 
the  bed ;  and  Gyges  endeavoured  to  retire,  but 
the  queen  saw  and  knew  him.  She  instantly 
conceived  her  husband  to  be  the  cause  of  her 
disgrace,  and  determined  on  revenge.  She  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  restrain  the  emotions 
}f  her  wounded  delicacy,  and  to  seem  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened;  although, 
miong  all  the  Barbarian  nations",  and  among 
the  Lydians  in  particular,  for  even  a  man  to  be 
seen  naked,  is  deemed  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
:urpitude. 

7  WUh  her  etothet  a  woman  putt  off  her  modetty.y^ 
We  can  by  no  means,  says  Plutarch,  in  his  Ck>qjugal  Pre- 
»pt8,  allow  this  saying  of  Herodotos  to  be  true :  for 
lurely,  at  this  time,  a  modest  woman  is  most  effectually 
veiled  by  bashfulness,  when  the  purest  but  most  diffident 
iffeotion  proves,  in  the  privacy  of  matrimonial  retire- 
nent,  the  surest  testimony  of  reciprocal  love.— 71 

Tfmnus  in  Atheneeus  affirms,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  ac 
rustomed  themselves  to  be  waited  upon  by  naked  wo- 
nen ;  and  Theop<Mnpus,  in  the  same  author,  adds,  that  in 
he  above-mentioned  nation  it  was  by  no  means  disgrace- 
ol  for  women  to  q;>pear  naked  amongst  men.— LarcA«r, 

SAtmongatt  the  barbarian  na^tofw.]— Hato  informs 
n,  that  flie  Greeks  had  not  long  considered  it  as  a  thing 
equally  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  for  a  man  to  be  seen 
udced ;  an  opinion,  says  he,  which  still  exists  amongst 
iie  greater  peat  ai  tiie  Barbarians. — Lander* 


XI.- The  queen  persevered  in  the  strictest 
silence ;  and,  having  instructed  some  confiden- 
tial servants  fen*  the  occasimi,  she  sent  in  the 
morning  for  Gyges.  He,  not  at  all  suspicious 
of  the  event,  complied  instantly  with  the  mes- 
sage, as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  at  other 
times,  and  appeared  before  his  mistress.  *  As 
soon  as  he  came  into  her  presence,  she  thus 
addressed  him :  **  Gyges,  I  submit  two  propo- 
sals to  your  choice;  you  must  either  destroy 
Candaides,  and  take  possession  of  me  and  of 
the  kingdom,  or  expect  immediate  death. 
Your  unqualified  obedience  to  your  master, 
may  prompt  you  to  be  once  again  a  spectator  of 
what  modesty  forbids :  the  king  has  been  the 
author  of  my  disgrace ;  you  also  in  seeing  me 
naked,  have  violated  decorum ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  one  of  you  should  die."  Gyges,  af- 
ter he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his  aston- 
ishment, implored  her  not  to  compel  him  to  so 
delicate  and  difficult  an  alternative.  But  when 
he  found  that  all  expostulations  were  in  vain, 
and  that  he  must  either  put  Candaules  to  death, 
or  die  himself,  he  chose  rather  to  be  the  survi- 
vor. **  Since  my  master  must  perish,"  he  re- 
plied, ''and,  notwithstanding  my  reluctance,  by 
my  hands,  by  what  means  can  your  purpose  be 
accomplished?"  "The  deed,"  she  answered, 
**  shall  be  perpetrated  in  that  very  place  which 
was  the  scene  of  my  disgrace.  You  shall  kill 
my  husband  in  his  sleep." 
"  XII.  Their  measures  were  accordingly  con- 
To  the  above  remark  of  Lareher  may  be  added,  that, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  amongst  the  institutes  of 
Lycurgus,  that  the  young  women  of  Sparta  should  dance 
naked  at  their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices;  at  which 
time  also  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  certain  scrngs, 
whilst  the  young  men  stood  in  a  circle  about  them,  to 
see  and  hear  them.— 7. 

Q  Appeared  before  his  migtress.y^The  wife  of  Candau- 
les, whose^name  Herodotus  forbears  to  mention,  was, 
according  to  H^haestion,  called  Nyssia.  Authors  are 
divided  in  their  account  of  this  Gyges,  and  of  the  man. 
ner  in  which  he  slew  Candaules.  Plato  makes  him  a 
shepherd  in  the  service  of  tlie  Lydian  king,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  ring  which  he  found  on  the  finger  of  a  dead 
man  inclosed  within  a  horse  of  bronze.  The  shepherd, 
learning  the  property  which  this  ring  had,  to  render  him 
invisible  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the  hiside  of  his 
hand,  got  himself  deputed  to  the  court  by  his  fellows, 
where  he  seduced  the  queen,  and  assassinated  Candatu 
les.  Xenophon  says  he  was  a  slave ;  but  this  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  account  of  Plato,  were  it  in  other  re- 
spects admissible.  Plutarch  pretends,  that  Gyges  took  up 
arms  against  Candaules,  assisted  by  the  Milesians.  The 
opinion  of  Herodotus  seems  preferable  to  the  rest :  bom  in 
a  city  contiguous  to  Lydia,  no  person  could  be  better  quali. 
fled  to  represent  what  rdates  to  that  kingdom.— XarcA^r. 
8  Upon  tiie  event  recorded  in  this  chapter,  the  firste 
booke  ot  Clio  haathis  curioas remark  inthemargin ;  ** The 
Divil  in  <^d  tyme  a  disposer  of  kingdomes,  aad  dnce  the 
Pope."— r. 
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6erted :  Gyges  had  no  opportunity  of  escape, 
nor  of  evading  the  alternative  before  proposed. 
At  the  approach  of  night,  the  queen  conducted 
him  to  her  chamber,  and  placed  him  behind  the 
same  door,  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand.  Can- 
daules.  was  murdered  in  his  sleep,  and  Gyges 
took  immediate  possession  of  his  wife  and  of 
the  empire.  Of  the  above  event,  Archilochus ' 
of  Paros,  who  lived  about  the  same  period,  has 
made  mention  in  some  Iambic  verses. 

XIII.  A  declaration  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
confirmed  Gyges  in  his  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty. The  Lydians  resented  the  fate  of 
Candaules,  and  had  recourse  to  arms.  A  stipu- 
lation was  at  length  made  betwixt  the  different 
parties,  that  if  the  oracle  decided  in  favour  of 
Gyges,  he  should  continue  on  the  throne ;  if 
otherwise,  it  should  revert  to  the  Heraclidae. 
Although  Gyges  retained  the  supreme  author- 
ity, the  words  of  the  oracle  expressly  intimated, 
that  the  Heraclidae  should  be  avenged  in  the 
person  of  the  fifth  descendant  of  Gyges.  To 
this  prediction,  until  it  was  ultimately  accom- 
plished, neither  prince  nor  people  paid  the 
smallest  attention.  Thus  did  the  Mermnadae 
obtain  the  empire,  to  the  injurious  exclusion  of 
the  Heraclidae. 

XIV.  Gyges,  as  soon  as  he  was  established 
in  his  authority,  sent  various  presents  to  Del- 
phi, '  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  were  of 


1  Arehilochtu.y^Aa  without  these  condnding  lines 
the  sense  would  be  complete,  many  have  suspected  them 
to  have  been  inserted  by  some  cop3ri8t  Scaliger  has  rea> 
soned  upon  them,  as  if  Herodotus  meant  to  intimate, 

.ISiat  because  Archilochus  makes  mention  of  Gyges  in  his 
verses,  he  must  have  lived  at  the  same  period ;  but  this 
by  no  means  follows. 

Of  Archilochus,  Quintilian  remarks,  that  he  w^as  one 
of  the  first  writcors  of  larobicys ;  that  his  verses  were  re- 
markable for  their  ingenuity,  their  elegant  style,  and 
nervous  sentiment  Book  x.  chap.  I.— >He  is  also  hon. 
ourably  mentioned  by  Horace,  who  confesses  that  he 
imitates  him.  See  19th  Epistle,  Book  1st  Ovid,  if  the 
Ibis  be  his,  speaks  too  of  the  Parian  poet.  Cicero,  in  his 
Tusculan  Questions,  says,  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Romulus.  His  compositions  were  so  extremely  licen* 
tious,.that  the  Lacedaemonians  ordered  them  to  be  re- 
moved  from  their  city,  and  Archilochus  himself  to 
be  banished.  He  was  afterwards  killed  in  some  military 
excursion,  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Coracus.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  have  a  more  particular  account  of  Ar. 
chilochus,  may  consult  lilius  Gyraldus  de  Poetar.  His- 
tor.  dialog,  ix.  chap.  14 

2  Pretents  to  Delphuy^Amongst  the  subgects  of  liter, 
ary  controversy  betwixt  Boyle  and  Bentley,  this  was 
one :  Boyle  defended  Delphos,  principally  from  its  being 
the  common  usage ;  Bentley  rejects  Delphos  as  a  barbar- 
ism,  it  b^ng  merely  the  accusative  case  of  DelphL  He 
tells  a  story  of  a  popish  priest,  who  for  thirty  years  had 
read  mumpsimus  in  his  breviary,  instead  of  simipsimus ; 
and,  when  a  learned  man  told  him  of  his  blunder,  re- 
plied, I  vnU.  not  change  my  old  mumpsimus,  for  your 


silver.  Among  othef  marks  of  his  liberality, 
six  golden  goblets,"  which  weighed  no  less 
than  thirty  talents,  deserve  particular  mention. 
These  now  stand  in  the  treasury  of  Corinth ; 
though,  in  strict  truth,  that  treasure  was  not 
given  by  the  people  of  Corinth,  but  by  Cypse- 
lus  the  son  of  Eetion.*  This  -jj^yges  was  the 
first  of  the  Barbarians  whose  history,  we  know, 
who  made  votive  offerings  to  the  oracle,  after 
Midas  the  son  of  Gordius, '  king  of  Pbrygia. 
Midas  consecrated  to  this  purpose  his  own  roy- 
al throne,  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  art, 
from  which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  ad- 
minister justice.  This  was  deposited  in  the 
same  place  with  the  goblets  of  Gyges  to  whose 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver  the  Delphians  as- 
signed the  name  of  the  donor.  Gyges,  as  soon 
as  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  carried  his  arms 
against  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  took  the  city 
Colophon.  Although  he  reigned  thirty-eighc 
years,  he  performed  no  other  remarkable  ex- 
ploit :  we  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Ardys.  " 

X  V.  This  prince  vanquished  the  Prienians, 
and  attacked  Miletus.  During  his  reign,  the 
Cimmerians,  being  expelled  their  country  by 
the  Nomades  of  Sc3^hia,  passed  over  into  Asia, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  all  Sardis,  except 
the  citadel. 

X  VI.  After  reigning  forty-nine  years,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sadyattes,  who  reigned 

new  sumpeimus.  From  a  similar  mistake  in  the  old  edi- 
tions  of  the  Bible  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  it  was 
printed  Asson  and  Mileton ;  under  Queen  £Ilizabeth,  it 
was  changed  into  Asson  and  MUetum  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  first,  it  vms  rectified  to  Assos  and  Miletus.— 
Swift  made  a  point  of  always  writing  Delphos,  upon 
which  Jortin  facetiously  remarks,  that  he  ^ould  have 
submitted  to  reason,  and  received  instruction  from 
whatever  quarter  it  came ;  from  Wooton,  from  Bentley* 
or  from  Beelzebub.— >  7.    See  BeiMey  on  Phalarig. 

3  Six  golden  goblets.'} — In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
proportion  of  silver  to  gold  was  as  one  to  thirteen :  these 
six  goblets,  therefore,  were  equivalent  to  2,106,000  livres. 
The  calculations  of  Herodotus  differ  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  Diodorus  Siculus.— Foj^a^ 0  de  Jeune  Ana- 
cJiarsis. 

Alyattes  and  Croesus  obtained  their  wealth  from  some 
mines  in  Lydia  situated  between  Atama  and  Pergamos. 
The  riches  of  Gyges  were  proverbial,  and  were  men- 
tioned in  the  verses  of  Archilochus :  those  of  Croesus  ef. 
fectually  surpassed  them. 

DivitU  audita  est  col  non  opulentia  Croesi— Ovi<i. 

Larcher 

4  Bui  hy  Cypsehu  the  son  of  Eetion.l^ln  Uie  templu 
at  Delphi  were  certain  different  apartments  or  chapels, 
belonging  to  different  cities,  princes,  or  opulent  individ< 
uals.  The  offerings  which  these  respectively  made  to 
the  deity,  were  here  deposited.— LarcA«r. 

6  Midas  the  son  of  Gordius.y-There  were  in  Phryg^a 
a  number  of  princes  called  after  these  names,  as  is  sulli. 
ciently  proved  by  Bouhi«r.— ZarcAer. 
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twelve  years.  After  him,  his  son  Alyattes  pos- 
sessed  the  throne.  He  carried  on  war  against 
Cyaxares  *  the  grandson  of  Deioces,  drove  the 
Cimmerians  out  of  Asia,  took  Smyrna,  which 
Colophon '  had  built,  and  invaded  Clasomene. 
In  his  designs  upon  this  place  he  was  disi^ 
pointed ;  but  he  performed,  in  the  course  of  his 
reign,  many  very  memorable  actions. 

XVII.  He  resumed  against  the  Milesians, 
the  war  which  his  father  had  commenced ;  and 
he  conducted  it  in  this  manner : — As  the  time 
of  harvest  approached,  he  marched  an  army  in- 
to their  country,  to  the  sound  of  the  pastoral 
pipe,  harp,  and  flutes  masculine  and  feminine.  * 
On  his  arrival  in  their  territories,  he  neither 
burned,  nor  in  any  respect  injured,  their  edifi- 
ces which  stood  in  the  fields ;  but  he  totally 
destroyed  the  produce  of  their  lands,  and  then 
returned.  As  the  Milesians  were  securely  sit- 
uated near  the  sea,  all  attack  upon  their  city 
would  probably  have  proved  ineffectuaL  His 
motive  for  not  destroying  their  buildings  was, 
that  they  might  be  induced  again  to  cultivate 
their  lands  and  that  on  every  repetition  of  his 
incursions  he  might  be  secure  of  plunder. 

XVIII.  In  this  manner  was  the  war  pro- 
tracted during  a  period  of  eleven  years;  in  which 
time  the  Milesians  received  two  remarkable  de- 
feats, one  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Limeneium, 
within  their  own  territories,  another  on  the 
plains  of  Meander.  Six  of  these  eleven  years, 
Sadyattes  the  son  of  Ardys  reigned  over  the 
Lydians:  he  commenced  the  Milesian  war, 
which  his  son  Alyattes  afterwards  continued 
with  increase  of  ardour.  The  Milesians,  in 
this  contest,  received  no  assistance  firom  any  of 
their  neighbours,  except  firom  Chios.  The  in- 
habitants of  Chios  offered  their  support,  in  re- 
turn for  the  aid  which  they  had  formerly  re- 
ceived firom  the  Milesians,  in  a  war  with  the 
Erythraeans. 

6  Jgahut  Cyarorey.  >-This  b  perfectly  consisteiit. 
Phraortes,  the  fisther  of  Cyaxaree,  reigned  in  Media  at 
the  same  time  tbat  Ardys,  grandfiather  of  Alyattes,  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Sardis.— XarcA«r. 

7  ColopAon.3— Gyges  had  taken  Colophon,  about  which' 
time  doubtless  a  colony  deserted  it,  and  settled  at  Smyr. 
na.  KyvC<»)  as  Wesseling  properly  observes,  is  continu- 
ally used  for,  to  send  out  a  colony.  In  chap.  cL  it  is  said, 
that  some  Colophonians,  banished  for  sedition,  had  set- 
tled at  Smyrna.  If  he  alludes  to  the  same  emigrants, 
their  seditton  was  probably  against  Gyges,  after  his  con- 
quest i  but  these  could  hardly  be  numerous  or  respecta- 
ble enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  colony.— 71 

8  Fbties  wuucuUne  and  feminine.'}-^  Aalua  Gellius  says, 
that  Alyattes  had  in  his  army  female  players  on  the  flute. 
Lardier  is  of  opinion,  that  Herodotus  alludes  only  to  the 
different  Unds  of  flutes  mentioned  in  Terence,  or  per. 
hapato  the  Lydian  and  Phrygian  flutes,  the  sound  of 
one  of  wUch  was  grave,  of  tlie  other  acute.— r. 


XI X.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war,  the  foU 
lowing  event  happened,  in  oonsequoice  of  the 
com  being  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy's  army.  A 
sudden  wind  directed  the  progress  of  the  flames 
against  the  temple  of  the  Assesian  Minerva,  * 
and  entirely  consumed  it.  It  was  not  at  first 
considered  as  a  matter  of  any  importance ;  but 
after  the  return  of  the  army  to  Sardis,  Alyattea 
was  seized  with  a  severe  and  lingering  disease. 
From  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind,  or  fifom 
the  persuasion  of  his  firiends  he  sent  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  oracle  concerning  his  recovery. 
On  the  arrival  of  his  messengers,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  till  the  temple  of  the  Assesian 
Minerva,  which  they  had  consumed  by  fire, 
should  be  restored,  no- answer  would  be  given 
them. 

XX.  Of  this  circumstance  I  myself  was  in- 
formed at  Delphi  ;  but  the  l^esians  add  more. 
They  inform  us,  that  Periander  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  when  he  heard  the  answer  given  to 
Alyattes,  despatched  an  emissary  to  Thrasybu- 
lus  king  of  Miletus,  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mately connected,  desiring  him  to  pay  suitable 
attention  to  the  present  emeigence.  This  is 
the  Milesian  narrative. 

XXL  Alyattes,  on  the  return  of  his  mes- 
sengers, despatched  an  herald  to  Miletus,  whose 
commission  was,  to  make  a  truce  with  Thrasy- 
bulusfor  such  time  as  might  be  required  to  repair 
the  temple.  Thrasybulus,  in  consequence  of 
the  intimation  he  had  received,  was  aware  of 
the  intentions  of  Alyattes,  and  conducted  him- 
self  in  this  manner ;  All  the  com  which  was 
found,  or  could  be  procured  at  Miletus,  was, 
by  his  direction,  collected  in  the  most  public 
place  of  the  dty :  he  then  ordered  the  JJ^Clesi- 
ans,  at  an  appointed  period,  to  commence  a 
scene  of  feasting  and  convivial  mirth  '*. 

9  Assesian  Minerva,^ — Assesos  was  a  nnall  town  de- 
pendent on  IdOletus.  Minerva  here  had  a  temple,  and 
hence  took  the  name  of  the  Assesian  BGnerva.  This 
deity  was  then  called  the  Minerva  of  Assesos,  as  we  say, 
at  the  present  day,  the  Vii^^in  of  Loretto. — LanAer. 

The  Vii^,  in  the  R<miish  church,  certainly  resembles, 
in  all  respects,  a  heathen  tutelary  divinity ;  and  affords 
one  of  those  instances  of  similarity  between  one  worship 
and  the  other,  so  well  illustrated  in  Middleton's  cele- 
brated Letter  from  Rome.— 7*. 

10  Convivial  mireft.}— Many  stratagems  of  a  similar  na. 
ture  with  this  of  Thrasybulus  may  be  found  in  the  strat- 
agemata  of  Polyaenus ;  a  book  not  so  well  known  as  it 
merits.  A  similar  arliflce  is  recorded  of  one  of  the  Ro- 
man generals,  I  forget  which,  who,  though  reduced  to  the 
extremest  want,  ordered  all  the  bread  they  had  remain, 
ing,  after  a  long  siege,  to  be  thrown  over  the  walls 
among  the  enemy.  The  besl^ers,  fatigued  and  exhaust- 
ed, imagined  that  their  opponents  were  prepared  to  hold 
out  mudi  longer,  and  hastily  retired.    See  also  Caesar,  In 

I  his  account  of  the  civil  war,  book  iii,  48,  where  he  telto 
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XXII.  Thrasybulus  int^ded  the  Sardian 
ambassador  should  inform  his  master  of  the 
scene  of  festivity,  and  of  the  abundance  of  pro- 
visions he  had  beheld.  He  was  not  disappoint- 
ed :  the  herald  witnessed  the  above-mentioned 
spectacle,  delivered  his  message,  and  returned  to 
Sardis.  This,  as  I  have  been  informed,  was 
the  sole  occasion  of  the  peace  which  ensued. 

Alyattes  had  imagined,  (hat  the  Milesians 
suffered  exceedingly  fiK)m  the  scarcity  of  com, 
and  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress.  The 
return  of  his  messenger  convinced  him  he  had 
been  mistaken.  A  strict  alliance  was  imme- 
diately formed  betwixt  the  two  nations :  instead 
of  on^  Alyattes  erected  two  temples  to  Min- 
erva, and  was  soon  afterwards  restored  to 
health. — The  above  is  a  faithful  account  of  the 
war  betwixt  Alyattes  and  the  Milesians. 

XXIII.  PerianSer,  the  son  of  Cypselus, 
who  communicated  to  Thrasybulus  the  reply  of 
the  oracle,  was  king  of  Corinth.  A  most  won- 
derful incident  is  said  by  the  Corinthians  to 
have  happened  in  his  time,  and  the  story  is 
confirmed  by  the  Lesbians.  It  is  asserted, 
that  Arion  the  Methymnaean  was  carried  to 
Tenarus  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin.  '  He  ex- 
celled all  his  cotemporaries  in  his  exquisite 
performance  on  the  harp ;  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  he  was  the  first  who  invented, 
named,  and  taught  at  Corinth,  the  Dithyrambic 
measure  *. 

XXIV.  After  residing  for  a  considerable 
time  at  the  court  of  Periander,  he  was  desirous 
of  visiting  Italy  and  Sicily.  Acquiring  there 
considerable  wealth,  he  wished  to  return  with 
it  to  Corinth :  with  this  view,  he  embarked  at 
Tkrentum  in  a  Corinthian  vessel,  preferring 
the  mariners  of  that  nation.  As  soon  as  they 
stood  out  to  sea  the  sailors  determined  to  des- 
troy Arion,  for  the  sake  of  his  riches.  He 
discerned  their  intentions,  and  offered  them  his 
money  to  preserve  his  life.     The  men  were 

QS,  that  his  sddiers  made  Inread  of  a  root  called 
chara,  adding,  ex  hoc  efBectos  panes,  qaum  in  colloquiis 
Pompeiani  fiomem  nostris  otgectarent,  vulgo  in  eos  jade- 
bant,  ut  spem  eorum  minoerent 

1  Be  &vce2fe(i]— Arion,  it  seems,  was  a  dtharsedns, 
which  differed  from  the  dUiaristes  in  this :  the  former 
accompanied  his  instrument  with  his  voice ;  the  latter 
did  not 

2  DithyramMc  m«<i«ur«,3— This  was  a  kind  of  verse 
or  hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  or  in  praise  of  drinking ; 
it  was,  a  rude  and  perplexed  eofnposition,  replete  with 
figurative  and  obscure  expressions.— ^e&n^er. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  afiirms,  that  the  inventor  of 
the  IHthyramblc  was  Lassus  or  L^sus  of  Hermione.  It 
should  seem,  however,  from  Pindar  and  his  scholiast, 
that  this  spedes  of  poetry  is  so  very  andent  that  its  ori. 
final  iaventor  cannot  be  ascertained.— JLarcA«r. 


obdurate,  and  insisted  that  he  should  either  kil 
himself,  that  they  might  bury  him  on  shore  V 
or  leap  instantly  into  the  sea.      Reduced  to  thi  < 
extremity,  he  entreated,  that  if  they  would  no 
spare  his  life,  they  would  at  least  suffer  him  tv. 
decorate  himself  in  his  most  valuable  clothes 
and  to  give  them  a  specimen  of  his  art  in  sing- 
ing ;  promising,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished- 
he  would  destroy  himself.     They  were  anxiou: 
to  hear  a  man,  reputed  the  greatest  performe 
in  the  world,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  request 
retired  from  him,  to  the  centre  of  their  vessel 
He  accordingly  dressed  himself  sumptuously, 
and,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  ship  with  hi 
harp  in  his  hand,  he  sang  to  them  a  species  o 
song,  termed  Orthian  \     As  soon  as  he  hai 
finished,  he  threw  himself  dressed  as  he  was  in 
to  the  sea.     The  mariners  pursued  their  cours  - 
to    Corinth;   but  he,  it  is  affirmed ^  was  ta 
ken  up  by  a  dolphin  and  carried  to  Tsenanis 
As  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  he  went,  withou 
changing  his  dress,  to  Corinth,  and  on  his  arri 
val   told  what  had  befallen  him.     Periande 
disbelieved  his  story :  and,  keeping  him  in  clos 
custody,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  crew.  A 
soon  as  he  had  met  with  them,  he  inquired  i . 
they  could  give  him  any  intelligence  of  Arion 
they  replied,  that  his  excursion  to   Italy  ha 
been  successful,  and  that  tlfey  had  left  him  we' 
at  Tarentum.     Arion  then  appeared,  dresse 
as  they  had  seen  him  leap  into  the  sea :  ovei 
come  with  terror  at  the  circumstance,  they  con 
fessed  their  crime.     This  event  is  related  bot 
by  the   Corinthians  and  the  Lesbians  ;    an  > 
there  remains  at  Tsenanis  a  small  figure  in  bras 
of  a  man  seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  the  votiv . 
offering  of  Arion  himself. 


3  Bury  him  on  «Aore.3— This  passage  which  perplexe 
the  learned  Reiske,  seems  to  me  sufficiently  clear.    Tht> 
sailors  indirectly  promised  Arion  that  they  would  bur-- 
him,  if  he  would  be  the  instrument  of  his  own  death.- 
Westding. 

4  OrViian.y^T):fA  Orthian  hymn  was  an  air  performe 
either  on  a  flute  or  dthara,  in  an  elevated  key  and  quic 
time.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  animat 
cond)atanta  See  Anlus  Gellius.  By  this  spedes  of  son^ 
Thnotheus  so  inflamed  the  ardour  of  Alexander,  that  h 
instantly  leaped  up  and  called  for  his  arms.  See  Euste 
thius.  See  also,  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Csedlia's  day.— -Mas 
imus  Tyrius  says,  that  to  exdte  military  ardour>  th 
Orthian  song  was  peculiarly  adi^)ted,  as  that  called  Ps 
raenion  was  for  sodal  and  convivial  occasions.  See  als 
Homer,  Book  xi 

Theno)  thu  black  tvrj  thnmgfa  the  Ufveiaa  durong 
With  horror  Mmnda  the  loud  Orthian  iong.— r> 
5  //  M  q^rm«dL]-.Voltaire  abuses  Herodotus  for  tcC 
ingthis  story,  as  considering  it  true  y  but  surely  withou ; 
reason,  as  he  by  no  means  roadies  f<Hr  its  truth. 

Gibbon,  however,  calls  the  story-telling  tone  of  llei 
odotus  half  sceptical  and  half  superstitious.— T. 


CLIO. 


XXV.  When  he  had  put  an  end  to  the 
Milesian  war,  and  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven 
years,  Al3rattes  died.  He  was  the  second  of 
his  family  who  made  an  offering  at  Delphi, 
which  he  did  in  consequence  of  his.  recovery 
from  illness.  He  presented  a  large  silver  goblet, 
with  a  saucer  of  iron  %  curiously  inlaid ;  it  is 

.  of  surprising  workmanship,  and  as  worthy  of 
obser\'ation  as  any  of  the  things  preserved  at 
Delphi.  The  name  of  the  maker  was  Glau- 
cus,  an  inhabitant  of  Chios,  and  the  inventor  of 
this  art  of  inlaying  iron. 

XXVI.  Oq  the  death  of  his  father,  Crcesus 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  he  began  to  reign  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  he  immediately 
commenced  hostilities  with  the  Ephesians. 
Whilst  he  besieged  Ephesus '  with  an  army, 
the  inhabitants  made  a  solemn  dedication  of 
their  city  to  IMDnerva,  connecting  by  some  liga- 
tme'  their  walls  to  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
This  temple  is  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  sta- 
dia from  the  old  town.  Soon  afterwards  he 
attacked  every  state,  both  of  the  lonians  and 
the  ^oh'ans :  the  motives  which  he  assigned 
were  various,  important  in  some  instances,  but, 
when  such  could  not  be  found,  frivolous  pre- 
texts sufficed. 

XXVII.  Not  satisfied  with  compelling  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  to  render  him  tribute,  he  de- 
termined on  building  a  fieet,  to  attack  those 
who  Uved  in  the  islands.  From  this  purpose, 
although  he  had  made  great  preparations,  he 
was  deterred  by  the  memorable  reply  of  Bias ' 
of  Priene,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Sardis ;  or, 
as  others  say,  of  Pittacus  "*  of  Mitylene.     Of 

6  Saucer  o/tVon.  3— This  baski  is  mentioned  in  Panstu 
nias.  Book  x :  where  also  Glaucus  is  spoken  of  as  the 
<xriginal  inventor  of  the  art.  A  further  account  of  Glau- 
cus floay  be  found  in  Junius  de  Pictura  Veterum.— T. 

7  Whilst  he  besieged  Ephesus."} — The  prince  of  Ephe- 
sus, at  this  time,  was  Pindar  the  nephew  of  Croesus ;  the 
story  is  told  at  lengtii  by  .£lian.  Book  ilL  chap.  26 — T. 

8  By  some  ligtUure.'y—'ThR  object  of  the  ancients,  by 
thus  consecrating'  their  towns,  was  to  detain  the  deities 
by  a  kind  of  force,  and  prevent  their  departure.  It  was 
believed,  that  i^en  a  city  was  on  the  point  of  being  ta- 
ken, the  deities  abandoncnl  it — Larcher. 

9Bias.2 — Diogenes  Uaertius,  Plutarch,  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  severally  give  an  account  of  Bias.  He  was 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  Some  fishermen 
found  a  golden  tripod,  upon  whidi  was  inscribed,  **  To 
the  wisest  :'*  it  was  given  to  Bias,  who  sent  it  to  Delphi. 
When  hiB  vanquished  coontrjrmen  fled  before  the  enemy, 
eadi  took  with  him  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  property. 
Bias  took  nothing :  on  being  asked  why,  **  I  always 
carry,"  he  replied,  *<roy  most  valuable  things  with  me,*' 
■Maning  his  learning  and  abilities.— 7. 

10  Pf'Mdcuf.]— Pittacus  of  Bfitylenewas  anotiier  of  the 
•even  wise  men.  KOs  life  is  written  by  Diogei^  Laer. 
tma.  In  a  war  betwixt  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
Wtylaie,  he  cfaaUeoged  the  enemy's  general  to  dngle 


this  person  the  king  was  inqtiiiing  whether 
there  was  any  intelligence  firom  Greece :  *'  The 
islanders.  Sir,"  he  replied,  **  are  about  to  form 
a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  attacking  you  at  Sardis.*'  The  king, 
supposing  him  serious,  said,  that  nothing  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  him,  than  to  see  the 
islanders  invading  the  continent  of  Lydia  with 
cavalry.  The  other  thus  interrupted  him : 
"  Your  wish  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
lands  pursue  such  measures,  is  certainly  reason- 
able ;  but  do  you  not  imagine,  that  the  drcum. 
stance  of  your  buUding  a  fleet  to  attack  the 
islanders,  must  give  them  equal  satisfaction  ? 
They  can  wish  for  no  better  opportunity  of  re- 
venging the  cause  of  these  Greeks  on  the  con- 
tinent, reduced  by  you  to  servitude,  than  by 
meeting  the  Lydians  on  the  ocean."  The 
wisdom  of  the  remark  was  acceptable  to  Croe- 
sus :  he  not  only  declined  all  thoughts  of  con- 
structing a  fleet,  but  entered  into  an  amicable 
alliance  with  the  lonians  of  the  islands. 

XXVIII.  He  afterwards  progressively  sub- 
dued almost  all  the  nations  which  are  situate 
on  this  side  the  river  Halys.  The  Cilicians 
and  the  Lycians  alone,  were  not  brought  under 
his  yoke ;  but  he  totally  vanquished  the  Lydi- 
ans, Phrygians,  Mysians,  Mariandynians,^'  Cha- 
lybians,  Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  Thynians, 
Bithynians,  Carians,  lonians,  Dorians,  JEoU- 
ans,  and  Pamphylians. 

XXIX.  After  Croesus  had  obtained  all  these 
victories,  and  extended  the  power  of  the  l>y- 
dians,  Sardis  became  the  resort  of  the  great  and 
the  affluent,  as  well  as  of  such  as  were  celebrated 
in  Greece  for  their  talents  and  their  wisdom. 
Among  these  was  Solon: '"  at  the  request  of  the 
Athenians,  he  had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
use.     He  had  then  engaged  in  a  course  of  tra- 

combat,  and  with  a  net  which  he  secretly  brought,  he 
entangled  and  easily  conquered  his  adversary.  From  this 
drcumstanoe,  the  contests  of  the  retiarii  and  mirmillones 
are  said  first  to  have  arisen.  His  most  memorable  say- 
ing  was—"  Endeavour  to  prevent  calamity :  if  it  happen, 
bear  it  with  equanimity."— 71 

11  Mariandynians.y-rThese  people  were  the  inventors 
of  the  shrill  pipe  used  at  funerals,  which  was  sometimes 
also  called  gingros  (ytyyi^)-  Hence  M»fi»riv*c(  etvXoff 
more  Mariandyno  vodferat  Pollux  says  this  pipe  was 
contrived  by  a  Phoenician. — By  a  Phoenician  these  authors 
seem  to  mean,  one  who  spoke  the  eastern  language,  and 
not  the  Greek.  .Sschylus  has  the  expression,  Mec^mvivrw 

12  Solon."}— To  give  a  particular  account  of  Solon, 
would  exceed  our  limits.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece,  bom  at  Salamis ;  and,  according  to  Aulus 
Gellius,  flourished  at  Athens,  when  Tarquinius  Pijscus 
reigned  at  Rome.  He  was  a  wise,  but  severe  legislator, 
rescuing  his  countrymen  from  superstition,  ignorance^ 
and  vice.    His  life  is  given  at  length  by  Plutardi.<— r. 
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vela,  which  wai  to  be  of  ten  yauA*  eontimiance ; 
his  avowed  purpose  was  of  a  philosophical  Da- 
tiire ;  but  his  real  object  was  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessitj  of  abrogating  the  laws  he  had  enacted. 
The  Athenians  were  of  themselves  unable  to 
do  this,  having  bound  themselves,  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths,  to  preserve  inviolate,  for  ten 
years,  the  institutions  of  Solon. 

XXX.  During  his  absence,  Solon  had  visit- 
ed Amasis  in  ^gypt,  and  came  now  to  Cree- 
sGs,  *  at  Sardis.  He  was  received  on  his  arri. 
val  with  the  kindest  hospitality,  and  entertained 
in  the  palace  of  Ocesus.  In  a  few  days,  the 
king  directed  his  servants  to  attend  Solon  to  the 
difierent  repositories  of  his  wealth,  and  to  show 
him  their  splendid  and  valuable  contents.  When 
he  had  observed  them  all,  Crcesus  thus  addressed 
him : — "  My  Athenian  guest,  the  voice  of  fame 
speaks  loudly  of  your  wisdom.  I  have  heard 
mueh  of  your  travels;  that  you  have  been  led, 
l^  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  to  visit  a  consid- 
erable portion  oi  the  globe.  I  am  hence  in- 
duced to  inquire  of  you,  what  man,  of  all  you 
have  beheld,  has  seemed  to  you  most  truly 
happy  ?"  The  expectation  of  being  himself  es- 
teemed the  happiest  of  mankind,  prompted  his 
inquiry.  Solon  proved  by  his  reply,  his  at- 
tachment to  truth,  and  abhorrence  of  flattery. 
*<  I  think,"  said  he,  "  O  king,  that  Tellus  the 
Athenian  best  deserved  the  appellation  c^  hap- 
py." Croesus  was  astonished :  "  On  what,"  he 
asked,  "  were  the  dairas  of  Tellus,  to  this  dis- 
tinction, founded  ?"  "  Because,**  answered  So- 
lon, **  under  the  protection  of  a  most  excellent 
form  of  government,  Tellus  had  many  virtuous 
and  amiable  children ;  he  saw  their  offspring, 
and  they  all  survived  him :  at  the  dose  of  a 
prosperous  Ufe,  we  celebrated  hb  funeral,  with 
every  circumstance  of  honour.  In  a  contest 
with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at  Eleusis,  he 
flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen :  he 


1  Came  now  to  Cr(ettu.'}—lt  ia  doubted  by  some  au. 
tiiors,  whether  the  interview  which  is  here  described, 
ever  took  place.  The  sagacioas  reply  of  Solon  to  Croesus 
has  been  introduced  in  a  variety  of  compositions  ancient 
and  modem.  See  Juvenal,  Sat  x.  verse  27S.  See  Au. 
■onius  also,  and  Ovid.  The  dying-  speech  of  Julian,  as 
given  by  Mr  Gibbon,  from  libonius,  (voL  iv.  p.  200,  oc- 
tavo edition)  contains  many  sentiments  similar  to  these 
of  Solon.  **  I  have  learned,"  says  Julian,  **  from  reli. 
gion,  that  an  early  death  has  often  been  the  reward  of 
I^ety."  Upon  which,  after  commending  this  story  of 
Cleobis  and  Bito,  in  Herodotus,  our  English  historian 
adds,  «  Yet  the  Jupiter  (in  the  I6th  Book  of  the  Iliad) 
who  laments  with  tears  of  blood  the  death  of  Sarpedon 
his  son,  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  happiness  or  glory 
beyond  the  grave.*'  Faosanias  relates,  that  this  history 
is  r^resantad  in  a  marble  monument  at  Argoe.— 7. 


contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  met 
death  in  the  field  of  gkiry.  The  Athenians 
publicly  buried  him,  in  the  place  where  he  fell ; 
and  his  funeral  pomp  was  magnificently  at- 
tended." 

XXXI.  Solon  was  continuing  to  make  re- 
spectful mention  of  Tellus,  when  Crcesus  an- 
xiously interrupted  him,  and  desired  to  know, 
whom,  next  to  Tellus,  he  esteemed  most  hap- 
py ;  not  doubting  but  the  answ^  would  now  be 
favourable  to  himself.  **  Cleobis  and. Bito,*' 
replied  Solon :  "  they  were  Argives  by  birth, 
fortunate  in  their  circumstances,  and  so  remark- 
aUe  for  their  bodily  proWess,  that  they  had 
both  of  them  been  crowned  as  conquerors  in 
their  public  games.  It  is  further  related  of 
them,  that  on  a  certain  festival  of  Juno,  their 
mother  was  to  have  been  carried  to  the  temple 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  oxen.  The  beasts  were  not 
ready  '  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  young  men  in- 
stantly took  the  yokes  upon  themselves,  and 
drew  their  mother  in  the  carriage  to  the  temple, 
through  a  space  of  forty-five  furlongs.  '  Having 
performed  this  in  the  presence  of  innumerable 
spectators,  they  terminated  their  lives  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  singularly  fortunate.  In  this 
event,  the  deity  made  it  appear,  that  death  is  a 
greater  blessing  to  mankind  than  life.  The 
surrounding  multitude  proclaimed  their  praise : 
the  men  commended  their  prowess  :  the  wo- 
men envied  their  mother ;  who  was  delighted 
with  the  deed  itself,  and  the  gl«ry  which  at- 
tended it.  Standing  before  the  shrine,  she  im- 
plored the  divinity,  in  whose  honour  her  sons* 
exertions  had  been  made,  to  grant  them  the 
greatest  blessing  man  could  receive.  After 
her  prayers,  and  when  the  succeeding  sacrifice 
and  festival  were  ended,  the  young  men  retired 
to  rest  within  the  temple ;  but  they  rose  no 
more.  The  Argives  have  preserved  at  Delphi 
the  figures  of  Cleobis  and  Bito,  as  of  men 
deserving  superior  distinction."  This,  accord- 
ing to  Solon's  estimate,  was  happiness  in  the 
second  degree.* 

XXXIL  CrGBSus  was  still  dissatisfied: 
«  Man  of  Athens,  **  he  resumed,  **  think  you 
so  meanly  of  my  prosperity,  as  to  place  me  even 
beneath  men  of  private  and  obscure  condition  ?'* 
<*  Croesus,"  he  replied,  '<  you  mquire  of  me  my 
sentiments  of  hiunan  nature ;  of  me,  who  con- 


2  The  hecuts  were  not  r«a<7^.3— Servius,  inhis  oommen. 
taries  on  Viigil,  says,  that  the  want  of  oxen,  an  this  oc 
casion,  was  on  account  of  a  pestilential  malady,  which 
had  destroyed  all  tiie  cattle  belonging  to  Argoe.— S^rviw 
ad  Virgil  Georg.  lib.  iii.  SSBL 
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aider  the  divine  beings  as  viewing  us  men 
with  invidious  and  malignant  aspects.'  Li  the 
space  of  a  protracted  life,  how  many  things  oc- 
cur, which  we  see  with  reluctance  and  support 
with  anguish.  I  will  suppose  the  term  of  hu- 
man life  to  extend  to  seventy  years  i*  this  pe- 
riod. If  we  except  the  intercalatory  months, 
will  amount  to  twenty-five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred days :  to  make  our  computation  regular 
and  exact,  suppose  we  add  this  month  to  each 
alternate  year,  we  shall  ttoi  have  thirty-five 
additional  months,  or  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days.  The  whole  seventy  years 
will  therefore  consist  of  twenty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  days,  yet  of  this  number 
will  every  day  be  productive  of  some  new  in- 
cident. Thus,  Crcesus,'  does  our  nature  appear 
a  continued  series  of  calamity.  I  see  you  as 
the  sovereign  of  many  nations,  and  possessed 
of  extraordinary  affluence  and  power.  But  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question  you  propose,  till  I  know  that 
your  scene  of  lifi»  shall  have  closed  with  tran- 
quillity. The  man  of  affluence  is  not,  iiffiicty 
more  happy  than  the  possessor  of  a  bare  suffi- 
ciency; unless,  in  addition  to  his  wealth,  his 
end  of  life  be  fortunate.*  We  oA»n  discern 
misery  in  the  midst  of  splendid  plenty,  whilst 
real  happiness  is  found  in  humbler  stations. 
The  ridi  man,  who  knows  not  hapinness,  sur- 
passes but  in  two  things  the  humUer  but  more 
fi>rtunate  character,  with  whidi  we  compare  him* 
Yet  there  are  a  variety  of  incidents  in  which 
the  latter  excels  the  former.     The  rich  man 


S  With  itwidious  and  malignant  oipecCf  J-^Fhis  is 
one  of  the  passages  in  which  the  mahgiiity  of  Herodotus, 
aooordiiig  to  Plutarch,  is  most  conspicuous.  Thus,  says 
Plotarcfa,  attributisig  to  Solon  what  he  himself  thinks  of 
the  gods,  he  adds  maUoe  to  blasphemy.— 7. 

4  7%tf  term  of  human  life  to  extend  to  teventy  yean, 
&c.>-'TU8  passage  is  confessedly  one  of  the  most  diffi. 
cult  in  Herodotus.  Larcfaer  has  a  long  and  ingenious 
note  upon  the  snliilect,  which  we  have  omitted ;  as  well 
from  its  extreme  length,  as  firom  its  not  being  entirely 
eonsistait  witli  our  frian.  It  is  not  unworthy  observa- 
tion, that  StobsBUs,  who  has  given  this  discourse  of  Solon, 
omits  altogether  the  passage  in  question;  and,  indeed, 
Lardier  himself  is  of  ojrfnion,  that  the  original  text  of 
Herodotus  lias  been  here  altered— See  Ftalm  xc.  lOi 
**  The  days  of  our  age  are  threescore  years  and  ten,  and 
though  men  be  so  ttaoag  that  they  comft  to  fourscore 
years,  yet-is  their  strength  then  but  labour  and  sorrow, 
so  soon  paaseth  it  away,  and  we  are  gone."— T. 

5  Thui  Cnuut.2  See  Spenser,  eanto  U.  14: 
Fot  wto  vttl  Mil*  lh«  bwrtM  of  4MMM, 
lfMinoihMiUii9ktoUTt»teliliitowsHoh«diMW.     . 

6jSfii»  mdefl^  befortmmte.y^'nAB  sentenee  of  8obm 
ia  pwiphi  Mini  by  Sephodea,  in  Ma  OBdipus  TynHanoa.  It 
waa,iiMieei,  a  very  isyourite  aentfaient  with  the  Oredn 
iagMflnL  Sea  the  Andromache  of  Enripidea,  Terse  90; 
odMT  placet  in  his  tragediea.— JLan;A0r. 


can  gratify  his  passions ;  and  has  little  to  ap- 
prehend firom  aocidental  injuries.     The  poor 
man's  condition   exempts  him  entirely  from 
these  sources  of  affliction.    He  moreover  pos- 
sesses strength  and  health ;  a  stranger  to  mis- 
fortune, he  is  blessed  in  his  children  and  ami- 
able in  himself.     If  at  the  end  of  such  a  life» 
his  death  be  fortunate,  this,    O   king,  is  the 
truly  happy  man  ;  the  object  of  your  curious 
inquiry.     Call  no  man  happy  till  you  know  the 
nature  of  his  death ;  he  is  at  best  but  fortunate. 
All  these  requisites  for  happiness  it  is  in  no 
nuufs  power  to  obtain,  for  no  one  region  can 
supply  them ;  it  affords  perhaps  the  enjoyment 
of  some,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  others.     That  which  yields  the  more  numer- 
ous sources  of  gratification  is  so  far  the  best : 
such  also  is  the  imperfection  of  man,  excellent 
in  some  respects,  weak  and  defective  in  others. 
He  who  possesses  the  most  advantages,  and 
afterwards  leaves  the  worid  with  composure,  he 
alone,  O  Croesus,  is  entitled  to  our  admiration. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  to  the  event  of 
things ;  for  the  Deity  often  overwhelms  with 
misery,  those  who  have  formerly  been  placed 
at  the  summit  of  felicity." 

XXXIIL  To  these  words  of  Sobn,  Cr«esus 
refused  both  his  esteem  and  praise,  and  he  after- 
wards dismissed  the  philosopher  with  indilTer- 
ence.*  The  sentiment  which  prompts  us  not  to 
be  elate  with  temporary  bliss,  but  to  look  be- 
yond the  present  moment  appeared  to  Croesus 
neither  wise  nor  just. 

XXXIV.  Sdon  was  no  sooner  departed, 
than,  as  if  to  punish  Croesus  for  his  arrogance, 
in  esteeming  himself  the  happiest  of  mankind, 
a  wonderful  event  befell  him,  which  seemed  a 
visitation  firom  heaven.  He  saw  in  his  sleep  a 
vision,  menacing  the  calamity  which  afterwards 
deprived  him  of  his  son.  Croesus  had  two 
sons :  the  one  marked  by  natural  defect,  being 
dumb :  the  other,  whose  name  was  Atys,  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  superior  accomplishments.  The 
intimation  of  the  vision  which  Croesus  saw, 
was,  that  this  Atys  should  die  by  the  point  of 


7  Dismissed  the  philosopher  with  ind^g^9renee.y~Ai 
this  period  the  celebrated  JEsop  was  also  at  the  court  of 
Croesus,  and  much  respected.  He  was  afflicted  with  the 
disgrace  of  Solon ;  and,  oonrerring  with  him  as  a  Ariend, 
— *<  You  see,  Solon,*'  said  he,  "that  we  must  either  not 
come  nigh  kings,  or  we  must  entertain  them  with  things 
agreeable  to  them."  "  That  te  not  thfe  point,'*  replied  So- 
Ion;  **you  should  either  say  nothing  to  them,  or  teiJ 
them  what  is  useAiL"- *'Imu8t  confess,"  says  Bayle, 
after  relating  the  ahove,  ''that  this  caathm  of  .Saop,  (U*- 
guesaman  well  acquainted  wUhtiMCMH  and grea* men ; 

but  Solon*8  answer  la  the  trae  leasMi  of  divines,  who  di- 
rect the  ooDidences  of  princes.  "-^T. 
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an  iron  spear.  Roused  and  terrified  by  this 
dream,  he  resolved  the  matter  seriously  in  his 
mind.  His  first  step  was  to  settle  his  son  in 
marriage :  he  then  took  from  him  the  command 
of  the  Lydian  troops,  whom  he  before  con- 
ducted in  their  warlike  expeditions  ;  the  spears 
and  darts,  with  every  other  kind  of  hostile 
weapon,  he  removed  in  a  heap  to  the  female 
apartments,  that  his  son  might  not  suffer  inju- 
ry from  the  fall  of  them. 

XXXV.  Whilst  the  nuptials  of  this  son 
employed  his  attention,  an  unfortunate  homi- 
cide  arrived  at  Sardis,  a  Phrygian  by  nation,  and 
of  the  royal  family.  He  presented  himself  at  the 
palace  of  Croesus,  from  whom  he  required  and 
received  expiation '  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
The  Lydian  mode  of  expiation  nearly  resem- 
bles  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  When 
Croesus  had  performed  what  custom  exacted, 
he  inquired  who  and  whence  he  was,  **  From 
what  part,"  said  he,  "  of  Phrygia,  do  you  come  ? 
why  are  you  a  suppliant  to  me  ?  what  man  or 
woman  have  you  slain  ?"  "  O  king  ?"  replied 
the  stranger,  *'  I  am  the  son  of  Gordius,  who 
was  the  son  of  Midas.      My  name  is  Adras- 


'  1  J5j?pia^/on.]— It  was  the  office  of  the  priests  to  ex- 
piate for  crimes  committed  either  from  accident  or  de. 
sign,  and  they  were  cherefore  called  Kathartai,  Purifiers : 
but  it  should  appear  from  the  above,  and  other  similar 
incidents,  that  kings  anciently  exercised  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood. — T. 

The  scholiast  of  Homer  Informs  us,  (see  verse  48,  last 
book  of  the  Iliad)  that  it  was  customary  amongst  the  an- 
cients,for  whoever  had  committed  an  involuntary  murder, 
to  leave  his  country,  and  fly  to  the  house  of  some  power- 
ful individual.  There,  covering  himself,  he  sate  down, 
and  entreated  to  be  purified.  No  person  has  given  a 
more  full,  and  at  the  same  time  more  correct  account  of 
the  ceremonies  of  expiation,  than  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

Tbefr  Tisit's  cause  ber  troubled  mind  diitreas'd  ; 

On  downy  teats  she  placed  each  princely  guest. 

They  round  her  hearth  sate  motionless  and  mute; 

With  plainUve  suppliantt  such  manners  suit. 

Her  folded  hands  her  blushing  &ce  conceal; 

Seep  in  the  ground  he  fiz'd  the  murderous  steel : 

Nor  dare  they  once,  in  equal  sogrrov  drown'd, 

Lift  their  dejected  eye-lids  from  the  ground. 

Circe  beheld  their  guilt :  she  saw  they  fled 

From  vengeance  hanging  o'er  the  murderer's  head. 

The  holy  rites,  approved  of  Jove,  she  pays : 

Jove,  thus  appeased,  his  hasty  vengeance  stays. 

These  rites  from  guilty  stains  the  culprits  clear. 

Who  lowly  suppliant  at  her  cell  appear. 

To  expiate  their  crime  in  order  due. 

First  to^lier  durlBa  a  nicking  pig  she  drew. 

Whose  nipplas  fimm  its  birth  distended  stood ; 

Its  neck. she  stmck  and  bathed  their  hands  in  blood. 

Next,  ikUSs  fibBtkms  meet,  and  prayer  she  plied 

Jove,  who  acquits  the  suppliant  homicide. 

Without  her  door  a  train  of  Naiads  stand. 

Administering  whate'er  her  rites  demand. 

Within,  the  flames  that  round  the  hearth  arise. 

Waste,  as  she  prays,  the  kneaded  sacrifice ; 

That  thus  the  Furies'  vengeful  wrath  might  cease. 

And,  Jove  appeased,  dismiss  them  both  in  peace. 

Whether  they  came  to  expiate  the  guilt 

Of  friends'  ot  strangers*  blood,  by  treachery  spilt. 

Fatvkta'  ApoUoniut  Rhodiut. 


tus»:  unwillingly  I  have  killed  my  brother, 
for  which  I  am  banished  by  my  father,  and  ren- 
dered entirely  destitute."  "  You  come,"  replied 
Croesus,  ''of  a  family  whom  I  esteem  my 
friends.  My  protection  shall,  in  return,  be 
extended  to  you.  You  shall  reside  in  my  pal-, 
ace,  and  be  provided  with  every  necessary. 
You  will  do  well  not  to  suflfer  your  misfortune 
to  distress  you  too  much."  Croesus  then  re- 
ceived him  into  his  family. 

XXXVI.  There  appeared  about  this  time^ 
near  Ol3rmpus  in  Mysia,  a  wild  boar  '  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size,  which,  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tain, did  great  injury  to  the  Mysians.  They 
had  frequently  attacked  it  j  but  their  attempts 
to  destroy  it,  so  far  from  proving  successful, 
had  been  attended  with  loss  to  themselves.  In 
the  extremity,  therefore,  of  their  distress,  they 
sent  to  Croesus  a  message  of  the  following  im- 
port: "  There  has  appeared  among  us,  O  king  ! 
a  wild  boar  of  a  most  extraordinary  size,  injur- 
ing us  much;  but  to  destroy  which  all  our 
most  strenuous  endeavours  have  proved  inef- 
fectual. We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  send  to 
us  your  son,  at- the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  with 
a  number  of  dogs,  to  relieve  us  from  this  for- 
midable animal."  Croesus,  remembering  his 
dream,  answered  them  thus  :  "  Of  my  son  you 
must  forbear  to  make  mention :  him  I  cannot 
send;  he  is  lately  married,  and  his  time  and 
attention  sufficiently  employed.  But  a  chosen 
band  of  Lydians,  hunters  and  dogs,  shall  attend 
you  ;  and  I  shall  charge  them  to  take  every 
possible  means  of  relieving  you,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  attacks  of  the  boar." 


2  Adrastus.y-'TblSre  is  a  passage  in  Fhotius  rdative  to 
this  Adrastus,  which  two  learned  men,  Falmerius  and 
Larcher,  have  understood  and  applied  very  dilBferently. 
The  passage  is  this:  Fhotius,  in  lus  BiblioUieca,  giving 
an  account  of  the  historical  work  of  Ptolemseus  son  of 
HephaestioD,  says  thus :  **  He  also  relates  that  the  name 
of  the  person  who,  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  Adrastus  son  of  Gordius,  was 
Agathon,  and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  some  dispute 
about  a  quail." 

The  above,  and,  as  it  should  seem  .with  greater  proba- 
bility,  Falmerius,  applies  to  the  brother  of  Adrastus ; 
Larcher  imderstands  it  of  the  son  of  Croesus. 

With  respect  to  the  quail,  some  of  our  readers  may 
probably  thank  us  for  informing  them,  that  the  ancients 
had  their  quail  as  the  modems  have  their  cock-fights.— T 

His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine 
When  it  is  all  to  nought,  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine  inhooped  at  odds. — Shaktpeare. 

3  A  wild  boar."}— It  should  seem,  from  the  accounts  of 
ancient  authors,  that  the  ravages  of  the  wild  boar  were 
considered  as  more  formidable  than  those  of  the  otlier 
savage  animals.  The  conquest  of  the  Erymanthian  boar 
was  one  of  the  fated  labours  of  Hercules ;  and  the  story 
of  the  Caledonian  boar  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  in 
Ovid.— r. 
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XXXVII.  This. answer  of  Croesus  satis- 
fied the  M3rsians;*  but  the  young  man  hear- 
ing of  the  matter,  and  that  his  father  had  re- 
fused the  solicitations  of  the  Mysians  for  him 
to  accompany  them,  hastened  to  the  presence 
of  the  king,  and  spoke  to  him  as  foUows  :  **  It 
was  formerly,  Sir,  esteemed,  in  our  nation, 
both  excellent  and  honourable  to  seek  renown 
in  war,  or  in  the  hunting  of  wild  beasts  :  but 
you  now  deprive  me  of  both  these  opportunities 
of  signalizing  myself)  without  having  reason  to 
accuse  me  either  of  cowardice  or  sloth. 
Whenever  I  am  now  seen  in  public,  how  mean 
and  contemptible  shall  I  appear!  How  will 
my  fellow-citizens,  or  my  new  wife,  esteem 
me  ?  what  can  be  her  opinion  of  the  man  whom 
she  has  married  ?  Suffer  me,  then.  Sir,  either 
to  proceed  on  this  expedition,  oir  condescend  to 
convince  me  that  the  motives  of  your  refusal 
are  reasonable  and  sufficient." 

XXXVIII.  "My  son,"  replied  Croesus, 
**  I  do  not  in  any  respect  think  unfavourably  of 
your  courage,  or  your  conduct.  My  behaviour 
towards  you  is  influenced  by  a  vision,  which  has 
lately  warned  me  that  your  life  will  be  short, 
and  that  you  must  perish  from  the  wound  of  an 
iron  spear.  This  has  iirst  of  all  induced  me 
to  accelerate  your  nuptials,  and  also  to  refuse 
your  presence  in  the  proposed  expedition,  wish- 
ing, by  my  caution,  to  preserve  you  at  least  as 
long  as  I  shall  live.  I  esteem  you  as  my  only 
son ;  for  your  brother,  on  account  of  his  infir- 
mity, is  in  a  manner  lost  to  me."        ■. 

XXXIX.  "  Having  had  such  a  vision," 
returned  Atys  to  his  father,  "  I  can  easily  for- 
give your  anxiety  concerning  me  :  but  as  you 
apparently  misconceive  the  matter,  suffer  me  to 
explain  what  seems  to  have  escaped  you.  The 
vision,  as  you  affirm,  intimated  that  my  death 
should  be  occasioned  by  the  point  of  a  spear ; 
but  what  arms  or  spear  has  a  wild  boar,  that 
you  should  dread  ?  If,  indeed,  it  had  been  told 
you  that  I  was  to  perish  by  a  tusk,  or  something 
of  a  similar  nature,  your  conduct  would  have 
been  strictly  proper ;  but,  as  a  spear's  point  is 
the  object  of  your  alarm,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  contend  with  men,  I  hope  for  your  permis- 
sion to  join  this  party." 

XL.  "  Son,'*  answered  Croesus,  "  your  rea- 
soning, concerning  my  dream,  has  induced 
roe  to  alter  my  opinion,  and  I  accede  to  your 
wishes." 


4  Satisfied  the  Mytiaru.'} — Valla,  Henry  Stephens,  and 
Oronovios,  in  their  versions  of  this  passage,  had,  quiim 
Don  flasent  contentiL    Wcsseling  has  taken  away  the  ne- 


XLI.  The  king  then  sent  for  Adrastus  the 
Phrygian  ;  whom,  on  his  appearing,  he  thus 
addressed :  "  I  do  not  mean  to  remind  you  of 
your  former  calamities ;  but  you  must  have  in 
memory,  that  I  relieved  you  *  in  your  distress, 
took  you  into  my  family,  and  supplied  all  your 
necessities.  I  have  now,  therefore,  to  solicit 
that  return  of  kindness  which  my  conduct 
claims.  In  this  proposed  himting  excursion, 
you  must  be  the  guardian  of  my  son :  preserve 
him  on  the  way  from  any  secret  treachery  which 
may  threaten  your  common  security.  It  is  con- 
sistent thajt  you  should  go  where  bravery  may 
be  distinguished,  and  reputation  gained  :  valour 
has  been  the  distinction  of  your  family,  and 
with  personal  vigour  has  descended  to  yourself. 

XLII.  "  At  your  request,  O  king  !"  replied 
Adrastus,  "  I  shall  comply  with  what  I  should 
otherwise  have  refused.  It  becomes  not  a  man 
like  myself,  oppressed  by  so  great  a  calamity, 
to  appear  among  my  more  fortunate  equals :  I 
have  never  wished,  and  I  have  fi'equently  avoid- 
ed it.  My  gratitude,  in  the  present  instance, 
impels  me  to  obey  your  commands.  I  will 
therefore  engage  to  accompany  and  guard  your 
son,  and  promise,  as'fai-  as  my  care  can  avail, 
to  restore  him  to  you  safe." 

XLIIL  Immediately  a  band  of  youths 
were  selected,  the  dogs  of  chace  prepared,  and 
the  train  departed.  Arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Olympus,  they  sought  the  beast :  and  having 
found  his  haunt,  they  siurounded  it  in  a  body, 
and  attacked  him  with  their  spears.  It  so  hap. 
pened,  that  the  stranger  Adrastus,  who  had 
been  purified  for  murder,  directed  a  blow  at  the 
boar,  missed  his  aim,  and  killed  the  son  of  Croe- 
sus. Thus  he  was  destroyed  by  the  point  of  a 
spear,  and  the  vision  proved  to  be  prophetic. 
A  messenger  immediately  hastened  to  Sardis, 
informing  Croesus  of  the  event  which  occasion- 
ed the  death  of  his  son. 

XLIV.  Croesus,  much  as  he  was  afflicted 
with  his  domestic  loss,  bore  it  the  less  patiently, 
because  it  was  inflicted  by  him  whom  he  had  him- 
self purified  and  protected.  He  broke  into 
violent  complaints  at  his  misfortune,  and  in- 
voked Jupiter,  the  deity  of  expiation,  in  attes- 
tation of  the  injury  he  had  received.  He  in- 
voked him  also  as  the  guardian  of  hospitality 
and  fiiendship  ;*  of  hospitality,  because,  in  re- 


5  /  relieved  you.  ]— If  translated  Uterally,  it  should  have 
been,  "  I  purified  you,"  &c. 

4  Gtuxrdian  of  hotpitalify  and  /rt^mZtAip.]— Jupitei 
was  adored  und^  diflferent  titles,  according  to  the  place 
and  circumstance  of  his  difiTerentw  orshippers.— X.arcAer. 

The  sky  was  the  department  of  Jupiter :  hence  he  was 
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cei\'iiig  a  stranger,  lie  had  received  the  murderer 
of  his  son ;  of  friendship,  because  the  man 
whose  aid  he  might  have  eipected,  had  proved 
his  bitterest  enemy. 

XLV.  Whilst  his  thoughts  were  thus  occu- 
pied,  the  Lydians  appeared  with  thp  body  of 
his  son:'  behind  followed  the  homicide.  He 
advanced  towards  Cnssus,  and,  with  extended 
hands,  implored  that  he  might  suffer  death  up- 
on the  body  of  him  whom  he  had  slain.  He 
recited  his  former  calamities;  to  which  was 
now  to  be  added,  that  he  was  the  destroyer  of 
the  man  who  had  expiated  him  :  he  was  conse- 
quently no  longer  fit  to  live.  Croesus  listened 
to  him  with  attention ;  and,  although  oppressed 
by  his  own  paternal  grief,  he  could  not  refuse 
his  compassion  to  Adrastus ;  to  whom  he  spake 
as  follows :  <*  My  friend,  I  am  suffidently  re- 
venged by  your  voluntury  condemnation  of 
yourself. '  You  are  not  guilty  of  this  event,  ' 
for  you  did  it  without  design.  The  offended 
deity,  who  warned  me  of  the  evil,  has  aceom- 
pUshed  it."  Croesus,  therefore,  buried  his  son 
with  the  proper  ceremonies  :  but  the  unfortu- 
nate descendant  of  Midas,  who  had  killed  his 
brother  and  his  friend,  retired  at  the  dead  of 
night  to  the  place  where  Atys  was  buried,  and, 
confessing  himself  to  be  the  most  miserable  of 
mankind,  slew  himself  on  the  tomb. 

XL  VI.  The  two  years  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  his  son,  were  passed  by  Croesus  in  ex- 
treme affliction.  His  grief  was  at  length  sus- 
pended by  the  increasing  greatness  of  the  Per- 
sian  empire,  as  well  as  by  that  of  Cjrrus  son  t>f 
Cambyses,  who  had  deprived  Astyages,  son  of 
Cyaxares,  of  his  dominions.  To  restrain  the 
power  of  Persia,  before  it  should  become  too 


defined  the  god  of  tempests.  The  following  titles  were 
given  him:  PiuTixis,  Fluvioeus,  Folgarator,  Ful^runyai 
EfiiMHor,  Dosoensor,  Tonana.  Other  epithets  were  given 
him,  relative  to  tite  wants  of  men,  for  whidi  he  was 
thought  to  provide.  See  Bos,  Ai^quities  of  Greece. 
The  above  observation  is  coiriined  to  the  Greeks.— The 
epithets  of  the  Roman  JupHer  were  almost  wiUMmt  nmt- 
bor  i  and  there  was  hardly,  as  Spence  obaerves,  a  town, 
or  even  hamlet,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of  its 
own.— r. 

1  Boikf  of  kit  MM.>-This  selemB  procesaion  ef  the  Ly- 
dlans,  bearing  lo  the  presmce  of  thefather  the  dead  body 
of  lUs  sou,  fitilowed  mournfully  by  the  person  who  had 
killed  him,  would,  it  is  presumed,  afiord  no  mean  sul^ect 
for  an  hlstorioal  pidntlng-.— 7*. 

8  Condemnation  o/ ^urMf^]— Diodorus  Siculus  re- 
lates, tliat  it  "WW  tlic  first  intention  of  Croesus  to  have 
burned  Adrastus  alive ;  but  his  voluntary  oAmt  to  submit 
to  deatli,  deprecated  his  anger.— 7*. 

9  Ytm  ar0  not  gnitfy  of  this  Mwnt}— See  Homer,  Iliad 
9d,  wh«tre  Priam  thus  addresses  Helen: 

No  rilntff  of  ihint  our  pment  Huffkring*  draws  t 

Not  thou,  but  Hmtor^i  ditpooliifl  will,  tht  caoM—J^pfit. 


great  and  too  extensive,  was  the  object  of  his 
solicitude.  Listening  to  these  suggestions,  he 
determined  to  consult  the  different  oracles  *  of 
Greece,  and  also  that  of  Lybia ;  and  for  this 
purpose  sent  messengers  to  Delphi,  the  Pho- 
cian  Abas,  and  to  Dodona:  he  sent  also  to 


4  Orwcfef.!— On  the  biridect  ci  oracles,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  once  fmr  all,  to  inform  the  English  reader,  that 
the  Apollo  of  Delphi  was,  to  use  Mr  Bayle's  words,  the 
judge  without  appeal ;  the  greatest  of  the  heathen  gods 
not  iHreserving,  in  relation  to  wades,  his  advantage  or 
superiority.  The  orades  of  Trophonius,  Dodona,  and 
Ammon,  had  not  so  much  ciiedit  as  that  of  Delphi,  nor 
did  they  equal  it  either  in  esteem  or  duration.  The  ora- 
de  at  Abas  was  an  orade  of  Apollo ;  but,  from  the  littto 
mention  that  is  made  of  it  by  ancient  writers,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  held  in  the  extremest  veneration. 
At  Dodona,  as  we  describe  it  from  Montfoncon,  there 
were  sonndinir  kettles ;  from  whence  came  the  proverb  of 
the  Dodonean  brass}  whidi,  according  to  Menander,  if  a 
man  touched  but  once,  would  continue  ringing  the  whole 
day.  Others  speak  of  the  doves  of  Dodona,  which  spoke 
and  delivered  the  orades :  of  two  doves,  according  to 
Statius,  ime  flew  to  Lybia,  to  pronounce  the  orades  of 
Jupiter;  theotlkv  staid  at  Dodona:  of  wluch  the  more 
rational  explanation  is,  that  two  females  established  re- 
ligious cerononies  at  the  same  time,  at  Dodona,  and  in 
Lybia ;  for,  in  the  andent  language  ci  Ac  pe<^le  ef 
i^piros,  tte  same  word  signifies  a  dove  and  an  old  wo- 
man.  At  tiie  same  place  also  was  an  oak,  or,  as  some 
say,  a  beedi  tree,  hallowed  by  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  tbB  remotest  antiquity. 

The  orade  of  T^rophonius*  cave,  from  its  singularity, 
deserves  minuter  mention.  He,  says  Pausanias,  who 
desired  to  consult  it,  was  obliged  to  undergo  various  pre- 
paratory oeremoides,  whidi  oontinned  for  several  days : 
he  was  to  porify  Iiimself  by  various  methods,  to  ofEer  sa* 
(fifioes  to  many  different  ddties;  he  was  then  otrnducted 
by  night  to  a  neigfatrauring  river,  where  he  was  anointed 
and  washed  j  he  afterwards  drank  of  the  water  of  forget- 
fahnas,  that  his  former  cares  might  be  buried ;  and  of 
the  wator  of  remembrance,  tiiat  he  might  forget  nothing 
of  what  he  was  to  see.  The  cave  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall }  it  resembled  an  oven,  was  four  cubits  wide,  and 
dght  deep :  it  was  descended  by  a  ladder ;  and  he  who 
went  down,  carried  with  him  cakes  made  of  honey; 
when  he  was  got  down,  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
futurity.  For  more  particulars  concerning  this  orade, 
consult  Montfiincon,  Voyage  de  Jeune  Anadiarsis,  in 
which  the  different  descriptions  of  antiquity,  concerning 
this  and  other  orades,  are  o(dlected  and  methodized.  See 
also  Van  Dale.  Of  the  above  a  dassical  and  correct  de- 
scription may  also  be  found  in  Glover's  Athenaid. 

Ajuphifioaus  was  one  of  the  seven  warriors  who  fought 
against  Thebes ;  he  performed  on  tliat  occasitmthe  fmat' 
tions  of  a  priest,  and  was  si^posed,  on  that  account,  to 
communicate  orades  after  his  death.  They  who  con. 
suited  him,  were  to  abstain  from  wine  for  three  days, 
and  from  all  nourishment  for  twenty-four  hours.  They 
then  sacriMoed  a  ram  before  his  statue,  upon  the  skin  of 
which,  spread  in  the  vestibule,  they  retired  themselves 
to  sleep.  The  deity  was  supposed  to  appear  to  them  in 
a  vision,  and  answer  their  qnestimis. 

The  temple  of  Brandddse  was  afterwards,  according  to 
Pliny,  named  the  temple  of  Didymean  Apollo.  It  was 
burned  by  Xerxes,  but  afterwards  built  with  such  extra- 
ordinary magnifieenee^  that  aeoordteg  to  Vitruviust,  it 
was  one  of  the  four  edifices  whieh  rendered  the  naoseaef 
their  architects  immertaL  Some  aoooont  may  befemad 
of  this  temple  in  Chisholl's  Asiatic  Auti4iiitles.^T. 
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Amphianms,  TrcqpboniuB,  and  the  Milesiaii 
Brandiidse.  The  above^iiientioned  are  the 
oracles  which  Croesus  consulted  in  Greece  :  he 
sent  also  to  the  Lybian  Ammon.  His  motive 
in  these  consultations,  was  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  truth  of  the  oracles  respectively,  meaning 
afterwards  to  obtain  from  them  a  decisive  opin- 
ion concerning  the  psopnety  of  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians. 

XLYII.  He  took  this  method  of  proving 
the  itruth  of  their  different  communications. 
He  computed  with  his  Lydian  messengers,  that 
each  should  consult  the  diffenint  oracles  on  the 
hundredth  day  of  their  departure  from  Sardis, 
and  respectively  ask  what  Croesus  the  son  of 
Alyattes  was  doing :  they  were  to  write  down, 
and  communicate  to  Croesus,  the  reply  of  each 
particular  oracle.  "  Of  the  oracular  answers  in 
general  we  have  no  accoimt  remaining;  but  the 
Lydians  had  no  sooner  entered  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  proposed  their  questions,  than  the 
Pythian  *  answered  thus,  in  heroic  verse : 

I  ooiuit  the  sand,  I  measure  out  the  sea ; 
The  Bileiit  and  the  dumb  are  heard  by  me : 
E'en  now  the  odours  to  my  sense  that  rise, 
A  tortoise  boiling  with  a  lamb  supplies. 
Where  brass  below  and  brass  ebore  it  lies. 

XL  VIII.  They  wrote  down  the  communi- 
cation of  the  Pjrthian,  and  returned  to  Sardis. 
Of  the  answers  which  his  other  messengers 
brought  with  them  on  their  return^  Croesus 
found  none  which  were  satisfactory.  But  a 
fervour  of  gratitude  and  piety  was  excited  in 
him,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  reply 
of  the  PjTthian ;  and  he'  exclaimed,  without  re- 
serve, that  there  was  no  true  oracle  but  at  Del- 
phi, for  this  alone  had  explained  his  employ- 
ment at  the  stipulated  time.  It  seems,  that 
on  the  day  appointed  for  his  servants  to  consult 
the  different  oracles,  determining  to  do  what  it 


5  B^fy  of  each  partieuiar  orttcle.y—'LvuAaaa.  makes  Jo. 
pfter  complain  of  the  great  trouble  the  deities  undergo 
OB  afeooiuait  of  manldiid.  **  As  fnr  Apollo,**  says  he,  **  he 
has  undertaken  a  troublesome  offiee :  he  is  oMiged  to  be 
at  Delphi  this  minute^  at  Colophon  the  next*  here  at 
Deloe,  there  at  Branchidse,  just  as  his  ministers  choose 
to  re^idre  hkn:  not  to  mention  the  tricks  which  are 
played  to  make  trial  of  his  sagacity,  when  people  boil 
together  the  flesh  of  a  lamb  and  a  tortoise ;  so  that  if  he 
had  not  had  a  very  acute  nose,  Croesus  would  have  gone 

^aiway,  and  abused  him.**— r. 

6  P^loit.}— The  Pythian  ApcXto,  if  we  may  credit  the 
Oreeka  themselves,  was  not  always  upon  the  best  terms 
with  the  Maaea.-^LowA  on  the  poetry  of  the  Hehrewt. 

Van  Dale,  ia  Ids  book  de  Qraenlia,  observes,  that  at 
DripU  the  priestess  had  priestb,  prophets,  and  poets,  to 
take  down  and  explain  and  mend  her  gibberish :  which 
served  to  justily  Apollo  from  the  imputation  of  making 
bad  Tcjpses ;  for,  if  they  were  defective,  tiie  fault  was 
taidnpMittie 


would  be  equally  difficult  to  discover  or  explain, 
he  had  cut  in  pieces  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb,  and 
boiled  them  together  in  a  covered  vessel  of 
brass. 

XLIX.  We  have  before  related  what  was 
the  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  Croesus : 
what  reply  the  Lydians  received  from  Amphi- 
aiaus,  after  the  usual  religious  ceremonies,  I 
am  not  able  to  affirm ;  of  this  it  is  only  asserted, 
that  its  answer  was  satisfactory  to  Croesus. 

L.  Croesus,  after  these  things,  determined  to 
conciliate  the  divinity  of  Delphi,  by  a  great  and 
magnificent  sacrifice.  He  offered  up  three  thou- 
sand chosen  victims ;  ^  he  collected  a  great  num- 
ber of  couches  decorated  with  gold  and  silver, ' 
many  goblets  of  gold,  and  vests  of  purple ;  all 
these  he  consumed  together  upon  one  immense 
pile,  thinking  by  these  means  to  render  the 
deity  more  auspicious  to  his  hopes:  he  per- 
suaded his  subjects  also  to  offer  up,  in  like 
manner,  the  proper  objects  for  sacrifice  they 
respectively  possessed.  As,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  above  ceremony,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold  had  run  together,^  he  formed  of  it  a 
number  of  tiles.  The  larger  of  these  were  six 
palms  long,  the  smaller  three,  but  none  of  them 
was  less  than  a  palm  in  thickness,  and  they 
were  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number : 
four  were  of  the  purest  gold,  weighing  each  one 
talent  and  a  half;  the  rest  were  of  inferior 
quality,  but  oi  the  weight  of  two  talents.  He 
constructed  also  a  lion  of  pure  gold, '  which 
weighed  ten  talents.  It  was  originally  placed 
at  the  Delphian  temple,  on  the  above  gold  tiles ; 
but  when  this  edifice  was  burned,  it  fell  from 
its  place,  and  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian 
treasury :  it  lost,  however,  by  the  fire,  three  tal- 
ents and  a  half  of  its  former  weight. 

LL  Croesus,  moreover,  sent  to  Delphi  two 


7  Three  thewand  ehe$en  vfcAiifw.]— This  astonishing 
profusion  was  per£ecUy  consistent  MdUi  tiie  genius  of  a 
si^erstitious  people.  Theodoret  reproaches  tiie  Greeks 
with  their  sacrifices  of  hundreds  and  of  thousaadst-^ 
Lcweher, 

8  Couchei  d&Mrated  vn^  gold  and  nA;6r.>-Frodigal 
as  the  munificence  of  Croesus  appears  to  have  been  on 
this  occasion,  the  funeral  pile  of  the  emperor  Severus, 
as  described  by  Heroin,  was  neitiaer  less  q»Iendid  ncn: 
less  costiy.  He  tells  us,  that  there  was  not  a  province, 
city,  or  grandee  throughout  the  wide  circuit  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  did  not  contribute  to  decorate  this  superb 
edifice.  When  the  whole  was  completed,  after  many 
da]FS  of  preparatory  ceremonies,  the  next  successor  to 
the  empire,  with  a  torch,  set  fire  to  the  pUe^and  in  a  lit> 
tie  time  every  thing  was  consumed.— >7l 

9  Lion  of  pure  gold."}—  These  tiles,  this  lion»  and  the 
statue  of  the  breadmaker  of  Croesus,  were,  all  of  thenn  at 
a  subseqoent  period,  seised  by  the  Fhodans,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  holy  war.— XarcA«r. 
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large  cisterns,  one  of  gold,  and  one  of  silver : 
that  of  gold  was  placed  on  the  right  hand  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple ;  the  silver  one  on 
the  left.  These  also  were  removed  when  the 
temple  was  consumed  by  fire  j  the  golden  gob- 
let weighed  eight  talents  and  a  half  and  twelve 
minae,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Clazo- 
menian  treasury :  that  of  silver  is  capable  of 
holding  six  hundred  amphorae ;  it  is  placed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  and  used  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Delphi  in  their  Theophanian  festi- 
val :  they  assert  it  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Theodorus  of  Samos ;  *  to  which  opinion,  as 
it  is  evidently  the  production  of  no  mean  artist, 
I  am  inclined  to  accede.  The  Corinthian  trea- 
sury also  possesses  four  silver  casks,  which 
.  were  sent  by  Croesus,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
to  Delphi.  His  munificence  did  not  yet  cease : 
he  presented  also  two  basins,  one  of  gold, 
another  of  silver.  An  inscription  on  that  of 
gold,  asserts  it  to  have  been  the  gift  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians ;  but  it  is  not  true,  for  this  also 
was  the  gift  of  Croesus.  To  gratify  the  Lace- 
daemonians, a  certain  Delphian  wrote  this  in- 
scription :  although  I  am  able,  I  do  not  think 
proper  to  disclose  his  name.  '  The  boy  through 
whose  hand  the  water  flpws,  was  given  by  the 
Lacedamonians ;  the  basins  undoubtedly  were 
not. — Many  other  smaller  presents  accompa- 
nied these  ;  among  which  were  some  silver  dish- 
es, and  the  figure  of  a  woman  in  gold,  three 
cubits  high,  who,  according  to  the  Delphians, 
was  the  person  who  made  the  bread  for  the 
family  of  Croesus. "  This  prince,  besides  all 
that  we  have  enumerated,  consecrated  at  Delphi 
his  wife's  necklaces  and  girdles. 

1  Theodortu  of  Satnos.^—^e  was  the  first  statuary  on 
record.  The  following  mention  is  made  of  him  by  Pliny: 
— Theodoms,  who  constructed  the  labyrinth  at  Samos, 
made  a  cast  of  himself  in  brass,  which,  independent  of  its 
being  a  perfect  likeness,  was  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
genius.  He  had  in  his  right  hand  a  file ;  with  three  fin. 
gers  of  his  left  he  held  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses ; 
the  carriage,  the  horses,  and  the  driver,  were  so  minute, 
that  the  whole  was  covered  by  the  wings  of  a  fly.— T. 

2  I  do  not  think  proper  to  disclose  his  name.]]— If  Pto- 
lemaeus  may  be  credited  in  Photius,  his  name  was  £thus. 
— r. - 

3  Made  the  bread  for  the  family  of  Crcesus.'] — Croesus, 
says  Plutarch,  honoured  the  woman  who  made  his  bread, 
with  a  statue  of  gold,  from  an  honest  emotion  of  grati- 
tude. Alyattes,  the  father  of  Croesus,  married  a  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  other  children.  This  woman 
wished  to  remove  Croesus  out  of  the  way,  and  g^ve  the 
female  baker  a  dose  of  poison,  charging  her  to  put  it  in. 
to  the  bread  which  she  made  for  Croesus.  The  woman 
informed  Croesus  of  this,  and  gave  the  poisoned  bread  to 
the  queen's  children.  By  these  means  Croesus  succeeded 
his  father;  and  acknowledged  the  fidelity  of  the  woman, 
by  thus  making  the  god  himself  an  evidence  of  his  grati- 
tude.—7. 


LII.  To  Amphiaraus,  having  heard  of  his 
valour  and  misfortunes,  he  sent  a  shield  of  solid 
gold,  with  a  strong  spear  made  entirely  of  gold, 
both  shaft  and  head.  These  were  all,  within 
my  memory,  preserved  at  Thebes,  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Ismenian  Apollo. 

LIIL  The  Lydians,  who  .were  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  these  presents,  were  directed 
to  inquire  whether  Croesus  might  auspiciously 
undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
and  whether  he  should  procure  any  confederate 
assistance.  On  their  arrival  at  the  destined 
places,  they  deposited  their  presents,  and  made 
their  inquiries  of  the  oracles  precisely  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :— "  Croesus,  sovereign  of  Lydia, 
and  of  various  nations,  esteems  these  the  only 
genuine  oracles;  in  return  for  the  sagacity 
which  has  marked  your  declarations,  he  sends 
these  proofs  of  his  liberality ;  he  finally  desires 
to  know  whether  he  may  proceed  against  the 
Persians,  and  whether  he  shall  require  the  as- 
sistance of  any  allies."  The  answers  of  the 
oracles  tended  to  the  same  purpose ;  both  of 
them  assiping  Croesus,  that  if  he  prosecuted  a 
war  with  Persia,  he  should  overthrow  a  mighty 
empire  j  *  and  both  recommending  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  those  whom  he  should  find  to 
be  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece. 

LIV.  The  report  of  these  communications 
transported  Croesus  with  excess  of  joy :  elated 
with  the  idea  of  becoming  the  conqueror  oi 
Cyrus,  he  sent  again  to  Delphi,  inquired  the 
number  of  inhabitants  there,  and  presented  each 
with  two  golden  staters.  In  acknowledgment 
for  this  repeated  liberality,  the  Delphians  as- 
signed to  Croesus  and  the  Lydians  the  privilege 
of  first  consulting  the  oracle,  in  preference  to 
other  nations :  a  distinguished  seat  in  their  tem- 
ple ;  together  with  the  immutable  right,  to  such 
of  them  as  pleased  to  accept  it,  of  being  inrolled 
among  the  citizens  of  Delphi. 

LV.  After  the  above-mentioned  marks  of 
his  munificence  to  the  Delphians,  Croesus  con- 
suited  their  oracle  a  third  time.  Jflis  experi- 
ence of  its  veracity  increased  the  ardour  of  his 
curiosity ;  he  was  now  anxious  to  be  informed, 
whether  his  power  would  ever  suffer  diminu- 


4  Overthrow  a  mighty  empire.  ]— It  appears,  that  the 
very  words  of  the  oracle  must  have  been  here  origin, 
ally':  they  are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  others,  and  are 
these: 

K^Ms^ae  'AXuv  itetficte  fitymXtiP  ttfxm  xavttXvm  : 

which  Cicero  renders- 
Croesus,  Ualym  penetrans,  magnam  perrertet  opum  Tfin. 

Tie  Div.  3d.  56L 

By  croaang  Halys,  Croesus  will  destroy  a  mighty  poww. 

-r. 
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Hon.     The  following  was  the  answer  of  the  ' 

Pythian: 

When  o'er  the  Medes  a  mole  shall  sit  on  hig-h. 
O'er  pebbly  Hennas  *  then,  soft  Lydian,  fly ; 
Fly  with  8dl  haste ;  for  safety  scorn  thy  fame. 
Nor  sample  to  deserve  a  coward's  name. 
LVI.  When  the  above  verses  were  com- 
municated to  Crcesus,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  ever ;  confident  that  a  mule  would  never 
be  sovereign  of  the  Medes,  and  that  consequent- 
ly he  could  have  nothing  to  fear  for  himself  or 
his  posterity.  His  first  object  was  to  discover 
which  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian 
states,  and  to  obtain  their  alliance.  The  Lace- 
diemonians  of  Doric,  and  the  Athenians  of 
Ionian  origin,  seemed  to  claim  his  distinguished 
■preference.  These  nations,  always  eminent, 
were  formerly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Pe- 
lasgians  and  HcUenians. '  The  former  had 
never  changed  their  place  of  residence ;  the 
latter  often.  Under  the  reign  of  Deucalion, 
the  Hellenians  possessed  the  r^on  of  Phthio- 
tis ;  but  under  Dorus  the  son  of  Hellenus,  they 
inhabited  the  country  called  Istsotis,  which 
borders  upon  Ossa  and  Oljrmpus.  They  were 
driven  from  hence  by  the  Cadmseans,  and  fixed 
themselves  in  Macednum,  near  mount  Pindus  : 
migrating  from  hence  to  Dryopis,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Peloponnese,  they  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Dorians. 

L  VII.  What  language  the  Pelasgians  used, 
I  cannot  positively  affirm :  some  probable  con- 
clusion may  perhaps  be  formed,  by  attending 
to  the  dialect  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pelasgians, 
who  now  inhabit  Crestona "  beyond  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, but  who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  coun- 
try now  called  Thessaliotis,  and  were  neigh- 
bours to  those  whom  we  at  present  name  Dor- 
ians. Considering  these  with  the  above,  who 
founded  the  cities  of  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the 
Hellespont,  but  once  lived  near  the  Athenians, 
together  with  the  people  of  other  Pelasgian 
towns,  who  have  since  changed  their  names,  we 
are  upon  the  whole  justified  in  our  opinion, 


4  O'er  pebbly  Hertnw,  4rc.]<— It  has  been  usually  trans, 
lated^  to  Hermiu:  but  «'«j'  'E^f/^t  certainly  means 
trmu  Hermumj  and  when  said  to  a  Lydian,  implies, 
that  he  should  desert  his  country.— r. 

5  Pdeugiant  and  HeUeniam.l— On  this  passage  Mr 
Bryant  remarks,  that  the  whole  is  exceedingly  confused, 
and  that  by  it  one  would  imagine  Herodotus  exduded 
the  Athenians  ft-om  being  Pelasgic.  See  Bryant's  My- 
thoL  vol  iiL  397.— r. 

6  Crestona.'y — It  appears  that  Count  Caylus  has  c«n- 
foonded  Cfestona  of  Thrace  with  Crotona  of  Magna 
Orvda;  bat  a>  he  has  adduced  no  argument  in  proof  of 
Ut  opinion,  I  do  not  consider  it  of  any  importance.— 


that  they  formerly  spoke  a  barbarous  langiiage. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  who  were  also  of 
Pelasgian  origin,  must  necessarily,  when  they 
came  amongst  the  Hellenians,  have  learned 
their  language.  It  is  observable,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Crestona  and  Placia  speak  in  the 
same  tongue,  but  are  neither  of  them  under- 
stood by  the  people  about  them.  These  cir- 
cumstances induce  us  to  believe,  that  their  lan- 
guage has  experienced  no  change. 

L  VIII.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  Hel- 
lenian  tongue  is  not  at  all  altered.  When  first 
they  separated  themselves  firom  the  Pelasgians, 
they  were  neither  numerous  nor  powerful 
They  have  since  progressively  increased; 
having  incorporated  many  nations.  Barbarians 
and  others,  with  their  own.  The  Pelasgians 
have  always  avoided  this  mode  of  increasing 
their  importance  ;  which  may  be  one  reason, 
probably,  why  they  never  have  emerged  from 
their  original  and  barbarous  condition. 

LIX.  Of  these  nations,  Croesus  had  received 
information,  that  Athens  suffered  much  from 
the  oppression  of  Pisistratus  the  son  of  Hip- 
pocrates, who  at  this  time  possessed  there  the 
supreme  authority.  The  father  of  this  man, 
when  he  was  formerly  a  private  spectator  of 
the  Olympic  games,  beheld  a  wonderful  pro- 
digy :  Having  sacrificed  a  victim,  the  brazen 
vessels,  which  were  filled  with  the  flesh  and 
with  water,  boiled  up  and  overflowed  without 
the  intervention  of  fire.  Chilon  the  Lacedne- 
monion,  who  was  an  accidental  witness  of  the 
fact,  advised  Hippocrates,  first  of  all,  not  to 
marry  a  woman  likely  to  produce  him  children  : 
secondly,  if  he  was  already  married,  to  repudi- 
ate his  wife ;  but  if  he  had  then  a  son,  by  all 
means  to  expose  him.  He  who  received  this 
counsel,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  follow  it, 
and  had  afterwards  this  son  Pisisti-atus.  A 
tumult  happened  betwixt  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  sea- coast,  and  those  who  inhabited  the 
plains :  of  the  former,  Megacles  the  son  of 
Alcmeon  was  leader ;  Lycurgus,  son  of  Aris- 
tolaides,  was  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  Pisis- 
tratus took  this  opportunity  of  accomplishing 
the  views  of  his  ambition.  Under  pretence  of 
defending  those  of  the  mountains,  he  assembled 
some  factious  adherents,  and  put  in  practice  the 
following  stratagem :  He  not  only  wounded 
himself,  but  his  mules,'  which  he  drove  into 


7  Wounded  hitruelft  ^u^AMmti^r]— Ulysses,  Zopyrus, 
and  others,  availed  themselves  of  similar  artifices  for  the 
advantage  of  their  country ;  but  Pisistratus  practised  his, 
to  depress  and  enalaye  hbfellow.citizcna.  This  occasion. 
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the  forum,  affecting  to  have  made  his  escape 
firom  the  enemy,  who  had  attacked  him  in  a 
country  excursion.  He  claimed,  therefore,  the 
protection  of  the  people,  in  return  for  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  performed  in  his  command 
against  the  Megarians,'  by  his  capture  of  Nisaea, 
and  by  other  memorable  exploits.  The  Athe- 
nians were  deluded  by  his  artifice,  and  assigned 
some  of  their  chosen  citizens  as  his  guard,* 
armed  with  clubs,  instead  of  spears.  These 
seconded  the  purpose  of  Pisistratus,  and  seized 
the  citadel.  He  thus  obtained  the  supreme 
power ;  but  he  neither  changed  the  magistrates 
nor  altered  the  laws ;  he  suffered  every  thing 
to  be  conducted  in  its  ordinary  course ;  and  his 
government  was  alike  honourable  to  himself" 
and  useful  to  the  city.  The  factions  of  Mega- 
cles  and  Lycurgus  afterwards  united,  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  Athens. 

LX.  By  these  means  Pisistratus  became 
for  the  first  time  master  of  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained an  authority  which  was  far  from  being 
secure. 

The  parties,  however,  which  effected  his  re- 
moval, presently  disagreed.  Megacles,  being 
hard  pressed  by  his  opponent,  sent  proposals 
to  Pisistratus,  offering  him  the  supreme  power, 
on  condition  of  his  marrying  his  daughter. 
Pisistratus  acceded  to  the  terms ;  and  a  method 
was  concerted  to  accomplish  his  return,  which 
to  me  seems  exceedingly  preposterous.  The 
Grecians,  from  the  remotest  times,  were  distin- 
guished above  the  Barbaiians  by  their  acute- 
ness ;  and  the  Athenians,  upon  whom  this  trick 

ed  Solon  to  say  to  him,  **  Son  of  ffippocrates,  you  ill 
apply  the  stratagem  of  Homer's  Ulysses  •  he  wounded 
Ids  body,  to  delude  the  public  enemies  j  you  wound 
your's,  to  beg^e  your  countrymen."— XareA«r. 

1  Command  agaimt  the  Megariaru.'}— The  particulars 
of  this  afibir  are  related  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Solon. 

— r. 

2  A$  his  giiard.y-'-The  people  being  assembled  to  de- 
liberate on  the  ambuscade  which  Fi^stratus  pretended 
was  concerted  against  him,  assigned  iiim  fifty  guards  for 
the  security  of  his  person.  Ariston  proposed  the  decree ; 
but  when  it  was  once  passed,  the  people  acquiesced  in 
his  taking  just  as  many  guards  as  he  thought  proper. 
Solon,  in  a  letter  to  Epemenides,  preserved  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  but  which  seems  to  be  spurious,  says,  that 
Pisistratus  required  four  hundred  guards;  which,  not- 
withstanding Solon's  remonstrances,  were  granted  him. 
Folyaenus  says  they  assigned  him  three  hundred.— Xar. 
chfr. 

3  Honourable  to  Atm#e(^]— Pisistratus,  says  Plutarch, 
was  not  only  observant  of  the  laws  of  Solon  himself,  but 
obliged  his  adherents  to  be  so  too.  Whilst  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  tiie  supreme  authority,  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Areopagus,  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  murder.  He 
appeared  with  modesty  to  plead  Iiis  cause.  His  accuser 
did  not  think  proper  to  appear,  llie  same  fact  is  related 
by  Aristotle.— 7/«»'c/i«?r. 


was  played,  were  of  all  the  Greeks  the  most 
eminent  for  their  sagacity.  There  was  a  Psea- 
niean  woman,  whose  name  was  Ph]ra ;  *  she 
wanted  but  three  digits  of  being  four  cubits 
high,  and  was,  moreover,  uncommonly  beauti- 
ful. She  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  armour,  placed 
in  a  chariot,  and  decorated  with  the  greatest 
imaginable  splendour.  She  was  conducted 
towards  the  city;  heralds  were  sent  before, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  within  the  walls 
of  Athens,  were  instructed  to  exclaim  aloud,— 
**  Athenians,  receive  Pisistratus  again,  and 
with  good-will ;  he  is  the  favourite  of  Miner- 
va, and  the  goddess  herself  comes  to  conduct 
him  to  her  citadel."  The  rumour  soon  spread 
amongst  the  multitude,  that  Minerva  was 
bringing  back  Pisistratus.  Those  in  the  city 
being  told  that  this  woman  was  their  goddess, 
prostrated  themselves  before  her,  and  admitted 
Pisistratus.* 

LXJ.  By  these  means  the  son  of  Hippo- 
crates recovered  his  authority,  and  fulfilled  the 
terms  of  his  agreement  with  Megacles,  by 
marrying  his  daughter."  But,  as  he  had  already 
sons  grown  up,  and  as  the  Alcmseonides  wei-e 
stigmatized  by  some  imputed  contamination,' 
to  avoid  having  children  by  this  marriage,  he 
refused  all  natimd  communication  with  his 
wife.  This  incident,  which  the  woman  for  a 
certain' time  concealed,  she  afterwards  revealed 
to  her  mother,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  her 
inquiries.  The  father  was  soon  informed  of 
it,  who,  exasperated  by  the  affront,  forgot  his 
ancient  resentments,  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  those  whom  he  had  formerly  opposed. 
Pisistratus,  seeing  the  danger  which  menaced 
him,  hastily  left  the  country,  and,  retiring  to 
Eretria,"  there  deliberated  with  his  sons  con- 

4  Phffa.2 — There  is  here  great  appearance  of  fiction. 
Ph3ra  means  air,  or  personal  courage. 

Eiiet  n,  fAiy^s  rt,  ^unt  r'  «fyj(,iffT«t  tctxets* 

II.  2d.  T. 

5  Admitted  Ptsistrahu.'}— The  ambitious  in  all  ages 
have  made  religion  an  instrument  of  their  designs,  and 
the  people,  naturally  superstitious  and  weak,  have 
always  been  the  dupes.— XorcA^r. 

6  By  marrying  his  daughter.'} — Her  name  was  Csesyra, 
as  appears  from  the  scholiast  to  the  Nubes  of  Aristo- 
phanes.— Pa  Itnerius. 

7  Imputed  contamination.'} — Megacles,  who  was  ar- 
chon  in  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  put  the 
conspirators  to  death,  at  the  foot  of  the  altars  where  they 
had  taken  refuge.  All  those  who  had  any  cfmcem  in  the 
perpetration  of  murder  were  considered  as  detestable.— 
Larcher. 

8  Retiring  to  Eretria. y^There  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Eubflsa :  Pisistratus 
retired  to  the  latter. 
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ceniing  their  future  conduct.  The  sentiments 
of  Hippias,  which  were  for  attempting  the 
recovery  of  their  dignity,  prevailed.  They 
met  with  no  difficulty  in  procuring  assistance 
from  the  neighbouring  states,  amongst  whom  a 
prejudice  in  their  fietvour  generally  prevailed. 
Many  cities  assisted  them  largely  with  money; 
but  the  Thebans  were  particularly  liberaL 
Not  to  protract  the  narration,  every  preparation 
was  made  to  facilitate  their  return.  A  band  of 
Ai^ve  mercenaries  came  irom  the  Pelopon- 
nese;  and  an  inhabitant  of  Naxos,  named 
Lygdamis,  gave  new  alacrity  to  their  proceed- 
ings,  by  his  unsolicited  assistance  both  with 
money  and  with  troops. 

LXII.  After  an  absence  of  eleven  years, 
they  advanced  to  Attica  from  Eretria,  and 
seized  on  Marathon,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
they  encamped.  They  were  soon  visited  by 
throngs  of  factious  citizens  '  from  Athens,  and 
by  all  those  who  preferred  tyranny  to  freedom. 
Their  number  was  thus  soon  and  considerably 
increased.  Whilst  Pisistratus  was  providing 
himself  with  money,  and  even  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  of  the 
city  appeared  to  be  under  no  alarm  :  but  when 
they  heard  that  he  had  left  his  post,  and  was 
advancing  towards  them,  they  began  to  assem- 
ble their  forces,  and  to  think  of  obstructing  his 
return.  Pisistratus  continued  to  approach, 
with  his  men  in  one  collected  body ;  he  halted 
at  the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Minerva,  oppo- 
site to  which  he  fixed  his  camp.  Whilst  he 
remained  in  this  situation,  Amphylitus,  a 
priest  of  Acamania,  approached  him,  and,  as  if 
by  divine  inspiration,'"  thus  addressed  him  in 
heroic  verse : 

The  cast  is  made ;  the  net  secures  the  way  j 
And  night's  pale  gleams  will  bring  the  scaly  prey. 

9  Factious  citizen*.']  The  whole  account  given  by 
Herodotus,  of  the  conduct  of  Pisistratus  and  his  party, 
bears  no  small  resemblance  to  many  circumstances  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators,  as  described  by  Cicero  and 
others.  Two  or  three  instances  are  nevertheless  recorded, 
of  the  moderation  of  Pisistratus,  which  well  deserve  our 
praise.  His  daughter  assLsted  at  some  religious  festival : 
a  young  man,  who  violentiy  loved  her,  embraced  her 
publicly,  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to  carry  her  off 
His  friends  excited  him  to  vengeance.  "  If,"  says  he 
in  reply,  *'  we  hate  those  who  love  us,  what  shall  we 
do  to  those  who  hate  us  ?"— Some  young  men,  in  a  drunk. 
en  ft'oUc,  insulted  his  wife.  The  next  day  they  came 
in  tears  to  solicit  forgiveness.  **  Yon  must  have  been 
mistaken,'*  said  Pisistratus;  *'my  wife  did  not  go  abroad 
yesterday,  "—r. 

10  phrine  inspiration.'} — Upon  this  passage  Mr  Bryant 
has  some  observations,  much  too  abstruse  for  our  pur. 
poe«,  bat  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  curious. 
Ste  hit  Mythotogy,  vol.  I  page  250.— 7. 


LXIII.  Pisistratus  considered  the  declara- 
tion as  prophetic,  and  prepared  his  troops  ac- 
cordingly. The  Athenians  of  the  city  were 
then  engaged  at  their  dinner ;  after  which,  they 
retired  to  the  amusement  of  dice,  or  to  sleep." 
The  party  of  Pisistratus,  then  making  the  at 
tack,  soon  compelled  them  to  fly.  Pisistratus, 
in  the  course  of  the  pursuit,  put  in  execution 
the  following  sagacious  stratagem,  to  continue 
their  confusion,  and  prevent  their  rallying :  he 
placed  his  sons  on  horseback,  and  directed  them 
to  overtake  the  fugitives ;  they  were  commis- 
sioned to  bid  them  all  remove  their  apprehen- 
sions,  and  pursue  their  accustomed  employ- 
ments. 

LXiy.  The  Athenians  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  Pisistratus  thus  became  a  third  time 
master  of  Athens*'.  He  by  no  means  neglect- 
ed to  secure  his  authority,  by  retaining  many 
confederate  troops,  and  providing  pecuniary 
resources,  partly  from  Attica  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  river  Strymon,"  The  children  of 
those  citizens,  who,  instead  of  retreatii^  firom 
his  arms,  had  opposed  his  prepress,  he  took  as 
hostages,  and  sent  to  the  island  of  Naxos ;  which 

11  To  «/eep.3— In  all  the  warmer  climates  of  the  globe, 
the  custom  of  sleeping  after  dinner  is  invariably  preserv- 
ed. It  appears  from  modem  travellers,  that  many  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Athens  have  their  houses  flat- 
roofed,  and  decorated  with  arbours,  in  which  they  sleep 
at  noon.  We  are  informed,  as  well  by  Herodotus,  as  by 
Demosthenes,  Theophrastus,  and  Xenopbon,  that,  an. 
cientiy,  the  Athenians  in  general,  as  well  citizens  as 
soldiers,  took  only  t^vo  repasts  in  the  day.  The  meaner 
sort  were  satisfied  with  one,  which  some  took  at  noon, 
others  at  sunset 

The  following  passage  from  Horace  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ing interesting ;  it  not  only  proves  the  intimacy  which 
prevailed  betwixt  Maecenas,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  but  it 
satisfies  us,  that  at  a  much  later  period,  and  in  the  mort 
refined  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  mode  of  spending 
the  time  after  dinner  was  similar  to  that  here  mentioned  : 
Lasam  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliaaque. 

Sermon.  lib.  i.  5« 

12  Tftird  time  matter  of  Athens.'] — Pisistratus,  tyrant 
as  he  was,  loved  letters,  and  favoured  those  who  culti- 
vated  them.  He  it  was  who  first  collected  Homer's 
works,  and  presented  the  public  with  the  Iliad  and  Odys. 
sey  in  their  present  form. — BeUanger. 

Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  subsequent  to 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  thus  expresses  himself:  We  are 
not  yet  certain  whether  we  shall  groan  under  a  Phalaris, 
or  enjoy  ourselves  under  a  Piaistratus— r. 

13  River  Strymon.^—T\a&  river  is  very  celebrated  in 
classical  story :  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  writers 
who  have  not  made  mention  of  it ;  at  the  present  day  it 
is  called,  at  that  part  where  it  empties  itself  into  tiic 
jl::gean,  Golfo  di  Contessa.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  river, 
Virgil  beautifully  describes  Orpheus  to  have  lamented 
his  Eurydice.  Amongst  the  other  rivers  memorable  in 
antiquity  for  tlieir  production  of  gold,  were  tiie  Pactolus, 
Hermus,  Gange?,  Tagus,  Ibcr,  Indus,  and  Arimat- 
pus.— r. 
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place  he  had  before  subdued,  and  given  up  to 
Lygdainis.  In  compliance  also  with  an  oracu- 
lar  injunction,  he  purified  Delos :  *  all  the  dead 
bodies,  which  lay  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  temple,  were,  by  his  orders,  dug  up,  and 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  island.  By  the 
death  of  some  of  the  Athenians  in  battle,  and 
by  the  flight  of  others  with  the  Alcmaeonides, 
he  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
supreme  authority. 

LXV.  Such  was  the  .intelligence  which 
Crcesus  received  concerning  the  situation  of 
Athens.  With  respect  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
after  suffering  many  important  defeats,  they  had 
finally  vanquished  the  Tegeans.  Whilst  Sparta 
was  under  the  government  of  Leon  and  Hege- 
sicles,  the  Lacedaemonians,  successful  in  other 
contests,  had  been  inferior  to  the  Tegeans  alone: 
of  all  the  Grecian  states,  they  had  formerly  the 
worst  laws :  bad  with  regard  to  their  own  in- 
ternal government,  and  to  strangers  intolerable. 
They  obtained  good  laws,  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance:  Lycurgus,"  a  man  of 
distinguished  character  at  Sparta,  happened  to 
visit  the  Delphic  oracle.  As  soon  as  he  had 
entered  the  vestibule,  the  Pythian  exclaimed 
aloud. 

Thou  comest,  Lycurgus,  to  this  honour'd  shrine, 
Tavour'd  by  Jove,  and  every  power  dirinc. 
Or  god  or  mortal !  how  shall  I  decide  ? 
Doubtless  to  heaven  most  dear  and  most  allied. 

It  is  farther  asserted  by  some,  that  the  priestess 
dictated  to  him  those  institutes  which  are  now 
observed  at  Sparta:  but  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves  affirm,  that  Ijycurgus  brought  them 
from  Crete  while  he  was  guardian  to  his 
nephew  Leobotas  king  of  Sparta.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  trust,  having  obtained  the  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature,  he  made  a  total  change 
in  the  constitution,  and  took  effectual  care  to 
secure  a  strict   observance  '  of  whatever  he 


1  Purified  Z)efo«.]~Montfaucon,  but  without  telling 
us  his  authority,  says,  that  the  whole  island  of  Delos  was 
consecrated  by  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  that 
it  was  not  allowable  to  bury  a  dead  body  in  any  part  of 
it  It  should  seem  from  the  passage  before  us,  that  this 
must  be  understood  with  some  restriction.— 7*.'' 

2  Lycurgtu.'y—ToT  an  account  of  tlie  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Lycurgus,  we  refer  the  reader,  once  for  all,  to 
Plutarch.  His  institutes  are  admirably  collected  and 
described  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,  in  hb  voyage  du 
Jeune  Anacharsis,  vol  iv.  110.— 7*. 

3  Strict  oft*errrtncc.]l— There  were  some  Lacedsemon. 
ians  who,  deeming  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  too  severe, 
chose  rather  to  leave  their  country  than  submit  to  them. 
Tiiese  passed  over  to  the  Sabines  in  Italy ;  and  when 
these  people  were  incorporated  with  the  Romans,  com. 
municatod  to  them  a  portion  of  their  Lacedaemonian 
manners. — Larc/ier. 


introduced :  he  new- modelled  the  military  code, 
appointing  the  Enomotiae,  the  Triacades,  and 
the  Syssitia ;  he  instituted  also  the  Ephori  * 
and  the  senate. 

LX  VI.  The  manners  of  the  people  became 
thus  more  polished  and  improved :  they,  after 
his  death,  revered  Lycurgus  as  a  divinity,  and 
erected  a  sacred  edifice  to  his  memory.'  From 
this  period,  having  a  good  and  populous  ter- 

4  Ephori  (irupectori.) — Of  the  Enomotiffi  and  Tria- 
cades we  have  been  able  to  find  no  account  sufficiently 
perspicuous  to  satisfy  ourselves,  or  inform  the  reader : 
that  of  Cragius  b  perhs^M  the  best  Larcher  has  a  longf 
and  elaborate  note  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  sajrs, 
that  if  any  person  be  able  to  remove  the  obscurity  in 
which  the  subject  b  involved,  it  must  be  the  Abbe  Bar- 
thelemy, to  whose  study  and  deliberation  it  must  of 
necessity  occur  in  hb  intended  work  upon  Greece.  That 
work  has  since  appeared ;  but  we  find  in  it  little  mention 
of  the  Enomotiap,  &c. 

The  foUoi^ing  account  of  the  Ephori,  as  collected  and 
compressed  from  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  we  give 
from  the  Vo3rage  du  Jeune  Anacharsb : 

"  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus,  and 
Dion  Chrysostom,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  Ephori  were 
first  instituted  by  Theopompus,  who  reigned  almoet  a 
himdred  years  after  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  Herodotus, 
Plato,  and  another  ancient  author  named  Satyms,  ascribe 
the  institution  to  Lycurgus.  The  Ephori  were  an  inter, 
mediate  body  betwixt  the  kings  and  the  senate.  They 
were  called  Ephori,  or  inspectors,  because  their  attention 
was  extended  to  every  part  of  the  machine  of  government 
They  were  five  in  number;  and,  to  prevent  any  abuse 
of  their  authority,  they  were  chosen  annually  by  the  pe«». 
pie,  the  defenders  of  whose  rights  they  were.  They 
superintended  the  education  of  the  youth.  Every  day 
they  appeared  in  public,  to  decide  caoses,  to  arbitrate 
differences,  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  thing 
which  might  tend  to  the  corruption  of  youth.  They 
could  oblige  magbtrates  to  render  an  account  of  their 
adrainbtration ;  they  might  even  suspend  them  from 
their  functions,  and  drag  them  to  prison.  The  kinga 
themselves  were  compelled  to  obey  the  third  summons 
to  appear  before  the  Ephori  and  answer  for  any  impotcd 
fault  The  whole  executive  power  was  vested  in  their 
hands :  they  received  foreign  ambassadors,  levied  troops, 
and  gave  the  general  hb  orders,  whom  they  could  tecel 
at  pleasure.  So  many  privileges  secured  them  a  venera- 
tion, which  they  justified  firom  the  rewards  they  bestow, 
ed  on  merit,  by  their  attachment  to  ancient  maxims,  and 
by  the  firmness  with  wliich,  on  several  occasions,  they 
broke  the  force  of  conspiracies,  which  menaced  the  tran- 
quillity  of  the  state."— T. 

5  To  hit  memory.  3— The  Lacedaemonians  having 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  abrogate  any  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  before  his  return  to  Sparta,  the  legbla- 
tor  went  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Sparta.  He  was  told 
by  the  Pythian,  that  Sparta  would  be  happy,  as  long 
as  hb  laws  were  observed.  Upon  thb  he  resolved  to 
return  no  more,  that  he  might  thus  be  secure  of  the  ob- 
servance of  these  institutions,  to  which  they  were  so 
solemnly  bound  :  he  went  to  Crisa,  and  there  slew  him- 
self. The  Lacedsemonians,  hearing  of  thb,  in  testimony 
of  his  former  virtue,  as  well  as  of  that  which  he  discov- 
ered in  hb  death,  erected  to  him  a  temple,  with  an  altar, 
at  which  they  annually  oflRared  sacrifice  to  hb  honour, 
as  to  a  hero.  The  above  fact  b  mentioned  both  by  Pau. 
sanias  and  Plutarch.— 7. a.'r/<i(W. 
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ritory,  they  rapidly  rose  to  prosperity  and 
power.  Dissatisfied  with  the  languor  and  in- 
activity of  peace,  and  conceiving  tiiemselves  in 
all  respects  superior  to  the  Tegeans,  they  sent 
to  consult  the  oracle  concerning  the  entire  con- 
quest of  Arcadia.  The  Pythian  thus  answered 
them: 

Ask  ye  Arcadia  ?  tis  a  bold  demand; 
A  rough  and  hardy  race  defend  the  land. 
Ropnlsed  by  them,  one  only  boon  you  gain. 
With  frequent  foot  to  dance  on  Tegea's  plidn. 
And  o'er  her  fields  the  measuring-cord  to  strain. 

No  sooner  had  the  Lacedsemonians  received 
this  reply,  than,  leaving  the  other  parts  of  Ar- 
cadia unmolested,  they  proceeded  to  attack  the 
Tegeans,  carrying  a  quantity  of  fetters  with 
them.  They  relied  upon  the  evasive  declara- 
tion of  the  oracle,  and  imagined  that  they  should 
infallibly  reduce  the  Tegeans  to  servitude. 
They  engaged  them,  and  were  defeated:'  as 
many  as  were  taken  captive,  were  loaded  with 
the  fetters  which  themselves  had  brought,  and 
thus  employed  in  laborious  service  in  the  fields 
■  of  the  Tegeans.  These  chains  were  preserved, 
even  in  my  remembrance,  inTegea,  hung  round 
the  temple  of  the  Alean  Minerva.' 

LX  VII.  In  the  origin  of  their  contests  with 
the  Tegeans,  they  were  uniformly  unsuccessfiil; 
but  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  when  Anaxandri- 
des  and  Ariston  had  the  government  of  Sparta, 
they  experienced  a  favourable  change  of  fortune ; 
which  is  thus  to  be  explained : 

Having  repeatedly  been  defeated  by  the 
Tegeans,  they  sent  to  consult  the  Delphic  or- 
acle, what  particular  deity  they  had  to  appease, 
to  become  victorious  over  their  adversaries. 
The  Pythian  assured  them  of  success,  if  they 
brought  back  the  body  of  Orestes  son  of  Aga- 
memnon.    Unable  to  discover  his  tomb,  they 

6  Were  defeated.^ — This  incident  happened  during 
the  reign  of  Charillus.  The  women  of  Tegea  took  up 
arms,  and,  placing  themselves  in  ambuscade  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Fhylactris,  they  rushed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  were  already  engaged  with  the  Tegeans,  and  put 
them  to  flight  The  above  is  from  Pausanias.— XarcA^r. 
— Folyaenus  relates  the  same  fact 

7  Temple  of  the  Alean  Minerva.'} — This  custom  of 
suspending  in  sacred  buildings  the  spoils  taken  from  the 
enemy,  commencing  in  the  most  remote  and  barbarous 
ages,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  ^riod.  See 
Samuel,  book  il  chap.  8.  "  And  David  took  tlie  shields 
of  gold  which  were  on  the  servants  of  Hadadezer,  and 
brought  them  to  Jerusalem ;  which  king  David  did  dedi- 
cate unto  the  Lord,  with  the  silver  and  gold  of  all  nations 
which  he  subdued.'* 

lliese  fetters  taken  from  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
•een  also  in  tliis  temple  in  the  time  of  Fausanias.— It  is 
usual  also  with  the  modems,  to  suspend  in  churches  the 
e<4our9  taken  from  the  entemy— r. 


sent  a  second  tine,  to  inquire  conceming  the 

place  of  his  interment.     The  foUowiog  was  the 

oracular  communication : 

A  plain  «  within  th'  Arcadian  land  I  know. 
Where  double  vtinds  with  f<MX9ed  exertion  Mow, 
Where  form  to  form  with  mutual  strength  repUea* 
And  ill  by  other  Uk  supported  lies : 
Tliat  earth  contains  the  great  Atrides*  son ; 
Take  him,  and  conquer :  Tegea,  then  is  won. 

After  the  above,  the  search  for  the  body  was 
without  intermission  continued:  it  was  at 
length  discovered  by  Lichas,  *  one  of  those 
Spartans  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Agatho- 
Srgoi ;  which  title  was  usually  conferred,  after 
a  long  period  of  service  among  the  cavalry.  Of 
these  citizens,  five  were  every  year  permitted 
to  retire ;  but  ^^ere-^e^ected,  during  the  first 
year  of  their  discharge,  to  visit  different  coun- 
tries, on  the  business  of  the  pul^Q. 

LXyilL  Lichas,  when  in  this  situation, 
made  the  wished-for  discovery,  partly  by  good 
fortune,  and  partly  by  his  own  sagacity.  They 
had  at  this  time  a  conmiercial  intercourse  with 
the  Tegeans;  and  Lichas  happening  to  visit  a 
smith  at  his  forge,  observed  with  particular 
curiosity  the  process  of  working  the  iron.  The 
man  took  notice  of  his  attention,  and  desisted 
from  his  labour.  "  Stranger  of  Sparta,"  said 
he,  "  you  seem  to  admire  the  art  which  you  con- 
template :  but  how  much  more  would  your  won- 
der be  excited,  if  you  knew  all  that  I  am  able 
to  communicate!  Near  this  place,  as  I  was 
sinking  a  well,  I  found  a  coffin  seven  cubits 
long :  I  never  believed  that  men  were  formerly 
of  larger  dimensions  than  at  present ; '"  but 

8  A  plain,  i(c.'}—Einr»^pc6»e  is  singularly  used  here : 
it  means,  I  presume,  "then  you  may  have  to  defend 
Tegea,  having  by  victory  become  proprietor  of  it"— T. 

9  Ditcovered  hy  LtcA^M.]— In  honour  of  this  Lichas  the 
Lacedaemonians  struck  a  medal :  on  one  side  was  a  head 
of  Hercules ;  on  the  reverse,  a  head  with  a  long  beard, 
and  a  singular  ornament— Z.arcAer. 

10  Larger  dimensions  than  at  present'} — Upon  this 
subject  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  whoever 
wishes  to  see  what  the  greatest  ingenuity  can  urge,  will 
receive  no  small  entertainment  from  the  works  of  lord 
Monboddo.  If  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  seemed 
matter  of  complaint,  what  conclusions  must  an  advocate 
of  this  theory  draw  conceming  the  stature  of  his  bretiuren 
in  the  progress  of  an  equal  number  of  succeeding  centur- 
iesi— r. 

In  the  perusal  of  liistory,  traditions  are  to  be  found,  of 
a  pretended  race  of  giants  in  every  country  of  the  globe, 
and  even  among  the  savages  of  Canada.  Bones  of  an 
extraordinary  size,  found  in  different  regions,  have  ob. 
tained  such  opinions  credit  Some  of  these,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  were  exhibited  at  Caprea,  formerly  the  re- 
sort of  many  savage  and  monstrous  animals :  these,  it 
was  pretended,  were  the  bones  of  those  giants  who. had 
fuught  against  the  gods.    In  1613,  they  showed  through 
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when  I  opened  it,  *  I  discovered  a  body  equal 
m  length  to  the  coffin ;  I  correctly  measured  it, 
and  placed  it  where  I  found  it."  XJchas,  after 
hearing  his  relation,  was  induced  to  believe, 
that  this  might  be  the  body  of  Orestes,  con- 
cerning which  the  oracle  had  spoken.  He  was 
farther  persuaded,  when  he  recollected,  that  the 
bellows  of  the  smith  might  intimate  the  two 
winds ;  the  anvil  and  the  hammer  might  express 
one  form  opposing  another;  the  iron,  also, 
which  was  beaten,  might  signify  ill  succeeding 
ill,  rightly  conceiving  that  the  use  of  iron  oper- 
ated to  the  injury  of  mankind.  With  these 
ideas  in  his  mind,  he  returned  to  Sparta,  and 
related  the  matter  to  his  countrymen ;  who  im- 
mediately,  under  pretence  of  some  imputed 
crime,  sent  him  into  banishment.  He  returned 
to  Tegea,  told  his  misfortune  to  the  smith,  and 
hired  of  him  the  ground,  which  he  at  first  re- 
fused positively  to  part  with.  He  resided 
there  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  when,  digging 
up  the  body,  he  collected  the  bones,  and  re- 
turned with  them  to  Sparta.  The  Lacedae- 
monians had  previously  obtained  possession  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Peloponnese ;  and,  after  the 
above-mentioned  event,  their  contests  with  the 
Tegcans  were  attended  with  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess. 

LXIX.  Croesus  was  duly  informed  of  all 
these  circumstances :  he  accordingly  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Sparta  with  presents,  at  the  same 
time  directing  them  to  form  an  offensive  alli- 
ance with  the  people.  They  delivered  their 
message  in  these  terms:  "  Croesus,  sovereign 
of  Lydia,  qfid  of  various  nations,  thus  addresses 
himself  to  Sparta ; — I  am  directed  by  the  ora- 
cles to  form  a  Grecian  alliance  ;  and,  as  I  know 
you  to  be  pre-eminent  above  all  the  states  of 
Greece,  I,  without  collusion  of  any  kind,  de- 
sire to  become  your  friend  and  ally."  The 
Lacedaemonians  having  heard  of  the  oracular 
declaration  to  Croesus,  were  rejoiced  at  his  dis- 
tinction  in  their  favour,  and  instantly  acceded 
to  his  proposed  terms  of  confederacy.     It  is  to 

Europe,  the  bones  of  the  giant  Teutobachus :  unluckily, 
a  naturalist  proved  them  to  be  the  bones  of  an  elephant. 
—Larchir. 

1  Opened  lY.]— It  may  be  asked  how  Orestes,  who  nei- 
ther reigned  nor  resided  at  Tegea,  could  possibly  be 
buried  there  ?—Strabo,  in  general  terms,  informs  us, 
that  he  died  in  Arcadia,  whilst  conducting  an  JEolian 
colony.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  is  more  predse :  he  says, 
tliat  Orestes,  being  bitten  by  a  viper,  died  at  a  place  call- 
ed Orestium.  His  body  was  doubtless  carried  to  Tege- 
um,  which  is  at  no  great  distance,  as  he  was  descended, 
by  his  grandmother  .£rope,  from  Tegeates  the  founder 
of  Tegea.— icrrcA^. 


be  observed,  that  Croesus  had  formerly  rendered 
kindness  to  the  Lacedaemonians :  they  had  sent 
to  Sardis  to  purchase  some  gold  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  the  statue  of  Apollo,  which  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  mount  Thomax ;  Croesus  present- 
ed them  with  all  they  wanted. 

LXX.  Influenced  by  this  consideration,  as 
well  as  by  his  decided  partiality  to  them,  they 
entered  into  all  his  views :  they  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  give  such  assistance  as  He  want- 
ed; and  farther  to  mark  their  attachment,  they 
prepared,  as  a  present  for  the  king,  a  brazen 
vessel,  capable  of  containing  tbree  hundred 
amphorae,  and  ornamented  round  the  brim  with 
the  figures  of  various  animals.  This,  however, 
never  reached  Sardis ;  the  occasion  of  which  ig 
thus  differently  explained.  The  Lacedaemon. 
ians  affirm,  that  their  vessel  was  incercepte4 
near  Samos,  on  its  way  to  Sardis,  by  the  Sam« 
ians,  who  had  fitted  out  some  ships  of  war  fof 
this  particular  purpose.  The  Samians,  on  th^ 
contrary,  assert,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  em- 
ployed on  this  business  did  not  arrive  in  time  ; 
but,  hearing  that  Sardis  was  lost,  and  Croesus 
in  captivity,  they  disposed  of  their  charge  to 
some  private  individuals  of  Samos,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  temple  of  Juno.  They  who 
acted  this  part,  might  perhaps,  on  their  return 
to  Sparta,  declare,  that  the  vessel  had  been  vio- 
lently taken  from  them  by  the  Samians. 

LXXI.  Croesus,  in  the  mean  time,  deluded 
by  the  words  of  the  oracle,  prepared  to  lead  his 
forces  into  Cappadocia,  in  full  expectation  of 
becoming  conqueror  of  Cyrus,  and  of  Persia. 
Whilst  he  was  employed  in  providing  for  his 
expedition,  a  certain  Lydian  named  Sardanis, 
who  had  always,  among  his  countrymen,  the 
reputation  of  wisdom,  and  became  still  more 
memorable  from  this  occasion,  thus  addressed 
Croesus :  "  You  meditate,  O  king  !  an  attack 
upon  men  who  are  clothed  with  the  skins  of 
animals  ; '  wjio,  inhabiting. a  country  but  little 
cultivated,  live  on  what  they  can  procure,  not 
on  what  they  wish ;  strangers  to  the  taste  of 
wine,  they  drink  water  only ; '  even  figs  are  a 


2  Skins  of  animciU.I — ^Dresses  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  are  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Not  to  mention 
those  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Scythians  and  other  north, 
em  nations  used  them  as  a  defence  against  the  ooid. 
E>'en  the  inhabitants  of  wanner  climates  wore  them  be. 
fore  they  came  <A\TiizfA.—BeUanger. 

3  Drink  water  onZjy.]— Xenophon,  as  well  as  Herodo- 
tus, informs  us,  that  the  Persians  drank  only  water : 
nevertheless  our  historian,  in  another  place,  says  that 
the  Persians  were  addicted  to  wine.  In  this  there  is  no 
contradiction :  when  these  PersiaDs  were  poor,  a  littla 
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delicacy  with  which  they  are  unacquainted,  and 
all  our  luxuries  are  entirely  unknown  to  them. 
If  you  conquer  them,  what  can  you  take  from^ 
them,  who  have  nothing  ?  but  if  you  shall  be 
defeated,  it  becomes  you  to  think  of  what  you 
on  your  part  will  be  deprived.  When  they 
shall  once  have  tasted  our  delicacies,  we  shall 
never  again  be  able  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  in- 
deed am  thankful  to  the  gods  for  not  inspiring 
the  Persians  with  the  wish  of  invading  Lydia." 
Croesus  disr^farded  this  admonition :  it  is 
nevertheless  certain,  that  the  Persians,  before 
their  conquest  of  Lydia,  were  strangers  to  every 
species  of  luxury. 

LXXII.  The  Cappadocians  are  by  the 
Greeks  called  Syrians.  Before  the  empire  of 
Persia  existed,  they  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Medes,  though  now  in  subjection  to 
Cyrus.  The  different  empires  of  the  Lydians 
and  the  Medes  were  divided  by  the  river 
Halys  'y*  which  rising  in  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
menia, passes  through  Cilicia,  leaving  in  its 
progress  the  Matienians  on  its  right,  and  Phry- 
gia  on  its  left:  then  stretching  towards  the 
north,  it  separates  the  Cappadocian  Syrians 
from  Paphlagonia,  which  is  situated  on  the  left 
of  the  stream.  Thus  the  river  Halys  separates 
all  the  lower  parts  of  Asia,  from  the  sea  which 
flows  opposite  to  Cyprus,  as  far  as  the  Euxine, 
a  space  over  which  an  active  man  ^  could  not 
travel  in  less  than  five  da3rs." 

LXXIIL  Croesus  continued  to  advance 
towards  Cappadocia ;  he  was  desirous  of  adding 
the  coimtry  to  his  dominions,  but  he  was  prin- 
cipally influenced  by  his  confidence  in  the 
oracle,  and  his  zeal  for  revenging  on  Cyrus  the 
cause  of  Ast3^es.  Astyages  was  son  of 
Cytaaies  king  of  the  Medes,  and  brother-in- 


satisfied  them  :  rendered  rich  by  the  conquests  of  Cyrus 
and  his  successors,  luxury,  and  all  its  concomitant  vices, 
was  introduced  among  theaL—Larcher. 

4  Halys."} — ^The  stream  of  this  river  was  colder  than 
any  in  Ionia,  and  celebrated  for  that  quality  by  the  ele- 
giac poets. — Chandler^s  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 

5  Adwe  num^  4v.}— The  Greek  is  ft^wyw  tu^^tt  literally, 

in  English,  a  welLgirt  man.    The  expression  is  imitated 

by  Horace : 

Hoc  iter  ignaTi  divisima»— altlu*  ac  no* 
PreecineHt  unam. '—T. 

6  Fiw  day*.]— Scymnus  of  Chios,  having  remarked 
that  the  Euxine  is  a  seven  day's  journey  distant  from 
CUicia,  adduces  the  present  passage  as  a  proof  of  our 
historian's  ignorance.  Scymnus  probably  estimated  the 
day's  Journey  at  150  furlongs,  which  was  sometimes 
done ;  whilst  Herodotus  makes  it  200.  This  makes, 
between  their  two  accounts,  a  difference  of  50  furlongs ; 
a  dMbrence  too  small  to  put  any  one  out  of  temper  with 
o«r  Uttorian.— >LarcA^. 


law  to  Croesus ;  he  was  now  vanquished,  and 
detained  in  captivity  by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cam- 
byses.  The  affinity  betwixt  Croesus  and  Asty- 
ages was  of  this  nature  : — Some  tumult  having 
arisen  among  the  Scythian  Nomades,  a  number 
of  them  retired  clandestinely  into  the  territories 
of  the  Medes,  where  Cyaxares  son  of  Pbraor- 
tes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces,  was  at  that  time 
king.  He  received  the  fugitives  under  his  pro- 
tection, and,  after  showing  them  many  marks 
of  his  favour,  he  entrusted  some  boys  to  their 
care,  to  learn  their  language,  and  the  Scythian 
management  of  the  bow.'  These  Scythians 
employed  much  of  their  time  in  hunting,  in 
which  they  were  generally,  though  not  alike 
successful.  Cyaxares,  it  seems,  was  of  an 
irritable  disposition,  and  meeting  them  one  day, 
when  they  returned  without  any  game,  he  treated 
them  with  much  insolence  and  asperity.  They 
conceived  themselves  injured,  and  determined 
not  to  acquiesce  in  the  aflront.  After  some 
consultation  among  themselves,  they  determin- 
ed to  kill  one  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their 
care,  to  dress  him  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
do  their  game,  and  to  serve  him  up  to  Cyaxares. 
Having  done  this,  they  resolved  to  fly  to  Sardis, 
where  Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  was  king. 
They  executed  their  purpose.  Cyaxares  and 
his  guests  pai*took  of  the  human  flesh,  and  the 
Scythians  immediately  sought  the  protection  of 
Alyattes. 

LXXIV.  Cyaxares  demanded  their  persons; 
on  refusal  of  which,  a  war  commenced  betwixt 
the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  which  continued 
five  years.  It  was  attended  with  v/irious  suc- 
cess :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  one  of  tholr 
engagements  took  place  in  the  night.^    In  the 


7  Scythian  management  of  the  bow.2 — ^The  Scythians 
had  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  archers,  llie 
scholiast  of.  Theocritus  informs  us,  that,  according  to 
Herodotus  and  Callimachus,  Hercules  learned  the  art 
of  the  bow  from  the  Scythian  Teutarus.  Theocrituj 
himself  says,  that  Hercules  learned  this  art  from  Eury- 
tus,  one  of  the  Argonauts.  The  Athenians  had  Scythians 
amongst  their  troops,  as  had  probably  the  other  Greeks. 
—Larcher. 

8  Took  place  in  the  night"}— VTpon  this  passage  I  am 
favoured,  by  an  ingenious  friend,  with  the  following 
note. 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  event  only  is  spoken 
of  here  by  Herodotus;  and  that. by  wxrofMi^txv  rtvtt  he 
meant  to  express  a  kind  of  night-engagement,  of  which 
the  subsequent  sentence  contains  the  particulars.  Other, 
wise  it  seems  strange,  that  he  should  mention  the  mxr»- 
f*»X'»  as  a  remarkable  occurrence,  and  not  give  any  par. 
ticulars  concerning  it.  The  objections  to  this  interpreta. 
tion  are,  the  connecting  the  sentence  by  ^t  instead  of  y»(* 
and  the  following  account,  that  they  ceased  to  fight  after 
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sixth  year,  when  neither  side  could  reasonably 
claim  superiority,  in  the  midst  of  an  engage- 
ment the  day  was  suddenly  involved  in  darkness. 
This  phenomenon,  and  the  particular  period  at 
which  it  was  to  happen,  had  been  foretold  to 
the  lonians  by  Thales  '  the  Milesian.  Awed 
by  the  solemnity  of  the  event,  the  parties  de- 
sisted from  the  engagement,  and  it  farther  influ- 
enced them  both  to  listen  to  certain  propositions 
for  peace,  which  were  made  by  Syennesis  of 
Cilicia,  and  Labynetus"  of  Babylon.  To 
strengthen  the  treaty,  these  persons  also  recom- 
mended a  matrimonial  connection.  They  ad- 
vised that  Alyattes  should  give  Aryenis  his 
daughter  to  Astyages  son  of  Cyaxares,  from 
the  just  conviction  that  no  political  engage- 
ments are  durable  unless  strengthened  by  the 
closest  of  all  possible  bonds."  The  ceremony 
of  confirming  alliances  is  the  same  in  this  na- 
tion as  in  Greece,  with  this  addition,  that  both 
parties  wound  themselves  in  the  arm  and  mu- 
tually lick  the  blood.* 


the  eclipse  came  on ;  but  neither  of  these  are  insuperable. 
The  interpretation  of  fnict  is  perfectly  fair,  and  not  un- 
iisuaL  Astronomers  have  affirmed,  from  calculation,  that 
this  eclipse  must  have  happened  in  tlie  seventh  year  of 
Astyages,  not  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares." 

1  Foretold  to  the  loniam  by  Thales.l—Of  Thales,  the 
life  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius ;  many  particulars  also 
concerning  him  are  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Lac- 
tantius,  Apuleius,  and  Cicero.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  the  first  also  who  distinguished  liimsclf 
by  his  knowledge  of  astrology ;  add  to  which,  he  was  the 
first  who  predicted  an  eclipse.  His  most  memorable 
saying  was,  that  he  was  thankful  to  the  gods  for  three 
things—Tliat  he  was  bom  a  man,  and  not  a  beast ;  that 
he  was  bom  a  man,  and  not  a  wi»man ;  that  he  was  bom 
a  Greek,  and  not  a  Barbarian.  The  darkness  in  the  Iliad, 
which  surprises  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  the  midst  of  a 
severe  battle,  though  represented  as  preternatural,  and 
the  immediate  interpositipn  of  Jupiter  himself,  has  not 
tlie  effect  of  suspending  the  battle.  This  might,  perhaps, 
afford  matter  of  discussion,  did  not  the  description  of  the 
darkness,  and  the  subsequent  prayer  of  Ajax,  from  their 
beauty  and  sublimity,  exclude  all  criticism.— 71 

2  Labynetiu.2 — ^The  same,  says  Fridcaux,  with  the 
Nebuchadnezzar  of  scripture.  He  was  called,  continues 
the  same  author,  by  Berosus,  Nabonnedus ;  by  Megas- 
thenes,  Nabonnidichus ;  by  Josephus,  Naboardclus.— 7*. 

3  Strengthened  by  the  closest  of  aU possible  bonds."} — It  is 
not,  perhaps,  much  to  the  credit  of  modem  refinement, 
that  political  intermarriages,  betwixt  those  of  rojral  blood, 
seem  anciently  to  have  been  considered  as  more  solemn 
in  themselves,  and  to  have  operated  more  efiiectually  to 
the  security  of  the  public  peace,  than  at  present— 7\ 

4  Lick  the  blood."} — The  Scythians,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, have  a  custom  nearly  similar.  "  If  the  Siamese 
wnsh  to  vow  an  eternal  friendship,  they  make  an  incision 
in  some  part  of  the  body,  till  the  blood  appears,  which 
they  afterwards  reciprocally  drink.  In  this  manner  the 
ftndent  Scythians  and  Babylonians  ratified  alliances ;  and 
almost  all  tiie  modem  nations  of  the  East  observe:  the 
■ame  cu8tom.**—C»p»7  and  Natural  History  ofSiam. 


LXXV.  Astyages,  therefore,  was  the  grand- 
father of  Cyrus,  though  at  this  time  vanquished 
by  him,  and  his  captive,  the  particulars  of 
which  event  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  This  was 
what  excited  the  original  enmity  of  Croesus^  and 
prompted  him  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  whether 
he  should  make  war  upon  Persia.  The  delu- 
sive reply  which  was  given  him,  he  interpreted 
in  a  manner  the  most  favourable  to  himself, 
and  proceeded  in  his  concerted  expedition. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Halys,  he  passed 
over  his  forces  on  bridges,  which  he  there  found 
constructed;  although  the  Greeks  in  general 
assert,  that  this  service,  was  rendered  him  by 
Thales  the  Milesian.  Whilst  Croesus  was 
hesitating  over  what  part  of  the  river  he  should 
attempt  a  passage,  as  there  was  no  bridge  then 
constructed,  Thales  divided  it  into  two  branch- 
es. He  sunk  a  deep  trench,*  which  conmaenc- 
ing  above  the  camp,  from  the  river,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  semi-circle  conducted  round  till 
it  again  met  the  ancient  bed.  It  thus  became 
easily  fordable  on  either  side.  There  are  some 
who  say,  that  the  old  channel  was  entirely  dried 
up,  to  which  opinion  I  can  by  no  means  assent, 
for  then  their  return  would  have  been  equally 
difficult 

LXXVI.  Croesus  having  passed  over  with 
his  army,  came  into  that  part  of  Cappadocia 
which  is  called  Pteria,  the  best  situated  in 
point  of  strength  of  all  that  district,  and  near 
the  city  of  Sinope,  on  the  Euxine.  He  here 
fixed  his  station,  and,  after  wasting  the  Syrian 
lands,  besieged  and  took  the  Pterians*  principal 
city.  He  destroyed  also  the  neighbouiing 
towns,  and  almost  exterminated  the  Syrians, 
from  whom  he  had  certainly  received  no  injury. 
Cyrus  at  length  collected  his  forces,"  and,  taking 
with  him  those  nations  which  lay  betwixt  him- 
self and  the  invader,  advanced  to  meet  him. 
Before   he   began  his   march,  he  despatched 

5  Sunk  a  deep  trench,  ]— Andentiy,  when  they  wanted 
to  construct  a  bridge,  they  began  by  adding  anotiier  chan- 
nel to  the  river,  to  turn  off  the  waters :  when  the  ancient 
bed  was  dry,  or  at  least  when  there  was  butlittte  wattf 
left,  the  bridge  was  erected.  Thus  it  was  mudi  less 
troublesome  to  Croesus  to  turn  the  river  than  to  construct 
a  bridge.— LarcA^r. 

6  Cyrus  at  length  collected  hi*fi>rceg.'}—CyTuat  intimi. 
dated  by  the  threats  of  Crcesus,  was  inclined  to  retire 
into  India.  His  wife  Bardane  inspired  him  witii  new 
courage,  and  advised  him  to  consult  Daniel,  who,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  had  predicted  future  events,  both  to 
her  and  to  Darius  the  Mede.  Cyrus  having  consulted 
the  prophet,  received  from  him  an  assurance  of  victory. 
To  me  this  seems  one  of  thorn  febles  whichjbe  Jews  and 
earlier  Christians  made  no  scruple  of  asserting  as  tniths 
not  to  be  disputed.— ZorcAer. 
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emissaries  to  the  lonians,  with  the  view  of  de- 
taching them  from  Croesus.  This  not  succeed- 
ing, he  moved  forwards  and  attacked  Crcesus  in 
his  camp ;  they  engaged  oitthe  plains  of  Pteria, 
with  the  greatest  ardour  on  both  sides.  The 
hatde  was  continued  with  equal  violence  and 
loss  tin  night  parted  the  combatants,  leaving 
neither  in  possession  of  victory. 

LXXVII.  The  army  of  Croesus  being 
inferior  in  number,  and  Cyrus  on  the  morrow 
discovering  no  inclination  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment, the  Lydian  prince  determined  to  return 
to  Sardis,  intending  to  claim  the  assistance  of 
the  Egyptians,  with  whose  king,  Amasis,  he 
had  formed  an  alliance,  previous  to  his  treaty 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  had  also  made 
an  offensive  and  defensive  league  with  the 
Babylonians,  over  whom  Labynetus  was  then 
king.'  With  these,  in  addition  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian aids,  who  were  to  be  ready  at  a  stipu- 
lated period,  he  resolved,  after  spending  a 
certain  time  in  winter  quarters,  to  attack  the 
Persians  early  in  the  spring.  Full  of  these 
thoughts,  Croesus  returned  to  Sardis,  and 
immediately  sent  n^essengers  to  his  different 
allies,  requiring  them  to  meet  at  Sardis  witbin 
the  space  of  five  months.  The  troops  which 
he  had  led  against  the  Persians,  being  chiefly 
mercenaries,  he  disembodied  and  dismissed, 
never  supposing  that  Cyrus,  who  had  certainly 
no  claims  of  victory  to  assert,  would  think  of 
following  him  to  Sardis. 

LXXVIII.  Whilst  the  mind  of  Crcesus 
was  thus  occupied,  the  lands  near  his  capital 
were  filled  with  a  multitude  of  serpents ;  and  it 
was  observed  that  to  feed  on  these,  the  horses 
neglected  and  forsook  their  pastures."  Croesus 
conceiving  this  to  be  of  mysterious  import, 
which  it  unquestionably  was,  sent  to  make  en- 
quiry of  the  Telmessian  priests^  concerning  it. 

7  Labynetus  toas  then  king."]— l-Bbynetas  was  the  last 
Idng  of  Babylon.  He  united  himself  with  Croesus  to 
repress  the  too  great  power  of  Cyrus.  The  conduct  of 
Araasia  was  prompted  by  a  similar  motive.— LarcAer. 

8  Forsook  their  p<utures.'}-^Thcire  is  a  collection  of 
prodigies  by  Julius  Obnequens;  all  of  which  were  under, 
stood  to  be  predictive  of  some  momentous  event.  Amongst 
these,  the  example  of  some  mice  eating  the  gold  conse- 
crated to  the  use  of  a  divinity,  and  deposited  in  liis  temple, 
is  not  less  remarkable  than  ttie  instance  before  us.  The 
English  reader,  may,  perhaps,  construe  tliis  as  rather 
expressive  of  the  preceding  avarice  or  poverty  of  the 
piiectB,  than  as  predictive  of  the  destruction  of  Cartilage, 
to  which  event  this  with  other  prodigies  was  made  to 
refer.— T. 

0  T^bmeitiaH  j7«'m»^.>— Telmcssus  was  a  son  of  Apollo, 
by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Antenor.  Tlie  god  had  com- 
meree  with  her  under  the  form  of  a  little  dog*  and  to 


The  answer  which  his  messengers  received,  ex- 
plaining the  prodigy,  they  had  no  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  Croesus,  for  before  they 
could  possibly  return  to  Sardis,  he  was  defeated 
and  a  captive. 

The  Telmessians  had  thus  interpreted  the 
incident: — that  a  foreign  army  was  about  to 
attack  Croesus,  on  whose  arrival  the  natives 
would  be  certainly  subdued  ;  for  as  the  serpent 
was  produced  from  the  earth,  the  horse  might  be 
considered  both  as  a  foreigner  and  an  enemy. 
When  the  ministers  of  the  oracle  reported  this 
answer  to  Croesus,  he  was  already  in  captivity, 
of  which,  and  of  the  events  which  accompanied 
it,  they  were  at  that  time,  ignorant. 

LXXIX.  Cyrus  was  well  informed  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Croesus,  after  the  battle  of 
Pteria,  to  dismiss  his  forces  ;  he  conceived  it 
therefore  advisable  to  advance  with  all  imaginable 
expedition  to  Sardis,  before  the  Lydian  forces 
could  be  again  collected.  The  measure  was  no 
sooner  concerted  than  executed ;  and  conduct- 
ing his  army  instantly  intd  Lydia,  he  was  him- 
self the  messenger  of  his  arrival.  Croesus, 
although  distressed  by  an  event  so  contrary  to 
his  foresight  and  expectation,  lost  no  time  in 
preparing  the  Lydians  for  battle.  At  that 
peiiod  no  nation  of  Asia  was  more  hardy  or 
more  valiant  than  the  Lydians.  They  fought 
principally  on  horseback,  armed  with  long 
spears,  and  were  very  expeit  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  horse. 

LXXX.  The  field  of  battle  was  a  spacious 
and  open  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  Sardis,  inter- 
sected by  many  ^gfe^ms,  and  by  the  Hyllus  in 
particular,  all  of  which  united  with  one  larger 
than  the  rest,  called  the  Hermus.  This  rising 
in  the  mountain,  which  is  sacred  to  Cybele, 
finally  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  city 
Phocaea.  Here  Cyrus  found  the  Lydians  pre- 
pared for  the  encounter;  and  as  he  greatly 
feared  the  impression  of  their .  cavalry,  by  the 
advice  of  Harpagus  the  Mede,  he  took  the  fol- 
lowing means  of  obviaring  the  danger.  He 
collected  all  the  camels  which  followed  his 
camp,  carrying  the  provisions  and  other  bag. 
gage ;  taking  from  these  their  burdens,  he 
placed  on  them  men  accoutred  as  horsemen. 
Thus  prepared,  he  ordered  them  to  advance 
against  the  Lydian  horse ;  his  infantry  were  to 

make  her  compensation,  endowed  her  with  the  faculty 
of  interpreting  prodigies.  Telmessus,  her  son,  had  tlia 
same  gift.  He  was  interred  under  tlie  altar  of  Apollo, 
in  the  dty  of  Telmcssa,  of  which  he  was  probably  tlia 
founder.— Larc/icr. 
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follow  in  the  rear  of  the  camels,  and  his  o\A'n 
cavalry '  closed  the  order  of  the  attack.  Having 
thus  aiTanged  his  forces,  he  commanded  that 
no  quarter  should  be  granted  to  the  Lydians, 
but  that  whoever  resisted  should  be  put  to  death, 
Crcesus  himself  excepted,  who,  whatever  op- 
position he  might  make,  was  at  all  events  to 
be  taken  alive.  He  placed  his  camels  in  the 
van,  knowing  the  hatred  which  a  horse  has  to 
this  animal,^  being  neither  able  to  support  the 
smell  nor  the  sight  of  it.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  principal  dependence  of  Crcesus  was  on  his 
cavalry,  which  he  hoped  by  this  stratagem  to 
render  ineffective.  The  engagement  had  no 
sooner  commenced,  than  the  horses  seeing  and 
smelling  the  camels,  threw  their  own  ranks  into 
disorder,  to  the  total  discomfiture  of  Croesus. 
Nevertheless  the  Lydians  did  not  immediately 
surrender  the  day :  they  discovered  the  strata- 
gem, and  quitting  their  horses,  engaged  the 
Persians  on  foot ;  a  great  number  of  men  fell 
on  both  sides ;  but  the  Lydians  were  finally 
compelled  to  fly,  and,  retreating  within  their 
walls,  were  there  closely  besieged. 

L  X  X  X  I.  Croesus,  believing  the  siege  would 
be  considerably  protracted,  sent  other  emis> 
saries  to  his  different  confederates.  The  ten- 
dency of  his  former  engagements  was  to  require 
their  presence  at  Sardis  within  five  months. 
He  now  entreated  the  immediate  assistance  of 
his  other  allies,  in  common  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 

L XX XXL  At  this  crisis  the  Spartans  them- 
selves were  engaged  in  dispute  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  concerning  the  possession  of  a  place 
called  Thyrea ; '  of  which,  although  it  really 
constituted  a  part  of  the  Argive  territories,  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  taken  violent  possession. 


1  His  oven  cawa/ry.]— Xenophon  remarks,  book  tiie 
seventh  of  the  Cyropsedia,  at  the  beginning,  that  the  cav. 
airy  witli  which  Cyrus  proceeded  on  his  march  against 
Croesus,  were  covered  on  their  heads  and  breasts  with 
mails  of  brass.  This  may  serve  perhaps  as  an  explana- 
tory comment  on  Jeremiah,  chap.  li.  verse  27,  **  Cause 
the  horses  to  come  up  as  a  rough  caterpillar  s**  that  is, 
perhaps,  with  mails  of  brass  on  their  heads  and  necks. 

Locusts  are  compared  to  horses  and  horsemen,  in  the 
book  of  Joel,  Chap.  ii.  verse  4.—"  The  appearance  of  them 
is  as  the  appearance  of  horses,  and  like  horsemen  shall 
they  run.*'— r. 

2  Horse  has  to  this  animaf.'l—Thia  natural  antipatliy 
of  the  horse  for  the  camel  is  affirmed  by  the  ancients ; 
but  it  is  disproved  by  daily  experience,  and  derided  by 
the  best  judges,  the  Orientais.^Gibbon. 

3  Called  Thyrea."}— ThyreA  was,  from  its  sitnatioii,  a 
place  of  infinite  importance  to  the  Argives,  as  they  ob. 
tained  by  it  a  communication  with  all  their  other  posses- 
sions on  that  Bide^^Larcher, 


All  that  tract  of  country  which  extends  from 
Argos,  westward,  to  Malea,  as  well  the  conti- 
nent as  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands,  belonged 
to  the  Argives.     They  prepared  to  defend  the 
part  of  their  territories  which  had  been  attack, 
ed ;  but  the  parties  coming  to  a  conference,  it 
was  agreed  that  three  hundred  men  on  each  side 
should  decide   the   dispute,  and  that  Thyrea 
should  be   the  reward  of  victory.    .Both  the 
armies,  by  agreement,  were  to  retire  to  their 
respective  homes,  lest  remaining  on  the  field 
of  battle  either  should  be  induced  to  render 
assistance  to  their  party.   After  their  departure, 
the  men  who  had  been  selected  for  the  purpose 
came  to  an  engagement,  and  fought  with  so 
little  inequality,  that  out  of  six  hundred  but 
three  remained,  when  night  alone  had  termi- 
nated the  contest.     Of  the  Argives  two  sur- 
vived, whose  names  were  Alcenor  and  Chro- 
mius :  they  hastened  to  Argos,  and  claimed 
the  victory.     The   Lacedaemonian  was  called 
Othryades,  who,  plundering  the  bodies  of  the 
slaughtered  Argives,  removed  their  arms  to  the 
camp  of  his  countrjrmen,  and  then  resumed  his 
post  in  the  field.     On  the  second  day  after  the 
event,  the  parties  met,  and  both  claimed  the 
victory,  the  Argives,  because  the  greater  nttm- 
ber  of  their  men  survived ;  the  Lacedaemonians, 
because  the  Argives  who  remained  had  fled, 
but  their  single  man  had  continued  in  the  field, 
and  plundered  the  bodies  of  his  adversaries. 
Their  altercations  terminated  in  a  battle,*  in 
which,  after  considerable  loss  on  both  sides, 
the   Lacedaemonians  were  victorious.     From 
this  time  and  incident  the  Argives,  who  for- 
merly suffered  their  hair  to  grow  in  fxdl  length, 
cut  it  short,  binding  themselves,  by  a  solemn 
imprecation,  that  till  Thyrea  should  be  recover- 
ed no  man  shall  permit  his  hair  to  increase,  nor 
Argive  woman  adorn  herself  with  gold.     The 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  contrary,  issued  an 
edict,   that  as  they  formerly  wore  their  hair 
short,^  it  should  henceforth  be  permitted  to 

4  Terminated  in  a  battle."} — ^Plutarch,  on  the  contrary 
afiirms,  that  the  Ampnictyons  coming  to  the  spot,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  the  valour  of  Othryades,  a4judged 
the  victory  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  makes  no  men- 
tion of  a  second  battle.— LarcAer. 

5  Fortnerly  wore  their  hair  short.} — All  the  Greeks 
formerly  wore  their  hair  very  long,  which  is  evident 
from  the  epithet  so  repeatedly  given  them  by  Homer,  of 
long-haired.  Xenophon,  in  contradiction  to  the  passage 
before  us,  remarks,  tliat  the  Lacedsemonian  custom  of 
suffering  the  hair  to  grow,  was  amongst  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgus.  Plutarch  also  denies  the  fact  here  intro- 
duced.—LarcA^. 

This  battle  necessarily  brings  to  inlrd_the  contest  of 
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grow.  It  is  reported  of  Othryades,  the  eurvi- 
vor  of  his  three  hundred  countrymen,  that 
ashamed  to  fenm  to  Sparta,  when  all  his  com- 
rades had  so  h(»iourably  died,  he  put  himself  to 
death  at  Thyrea. 

LXXXIII.  Whilst  the  Spartans  were  in 
this  situation,  the  Sardian  messenger  aitired, 
relating  the  extreme  danger  of  Croesus,  and  re- 
questing their  immediate  assistance.  This  they 
without  hesitation  resolved  to  give.  Whilst 
they  were  making  for  this  purpose  preparations 
of  men  and  ships,  a  second  messenger  brought 
intelligence,  that  Sardis  was  taken,  and  Crcesus 
in  captivity.  Strongly  impressed  by  this  won- 
derful calamity,  the  Lacedaemonians  niade  no 
fiirther  efforts. 

LXXXiy.  Sardis  wbs  thus  taken  :-^-^0n 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege,  C3rrus  sent 
some  horsemen  round  his  <»mp,  promising  a 
reward  to  whoever  should  first  scale  the  walL 
The  attempt  was  made,  but  without,  success. 
After  which  a  certain  Mardian,  whose  name 
was  Hyneades,*  made  a  daring  effort  on  a  part 
o^the  citadel  where  no  centinelwas  stationed; 
it  being  so  strong  and  so  difficult  of  approach 
as  seemingly  to  defy  all  attack.  Around  this 
place  alone  Meles  had  neglected  to  carry  his  son 
Leon,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine,  the  Tel- 
messian  priests  having  declared,  that  Sardis 
should  never  be  taken,  if  Leon  were  carried 
round  the  walls.  Leon,  it  seems,  was  carried  by 
his  father  round  every  part  of  the  citadel  whicb 
was  exposed  to  attack.     He  omitted  taking  him 

the  Horatii  and  CariHiii,  which  decided  the  empire  of 
Rome.  The  account  which  Suidas  gives  of  Othryades, 
diifeFB  essentialiy.  Othryades,  says  he,  was  wounded, 
and  amoealed  himself  amongst  the  bodies  of  the  slain; 
and  when  Aloenor  and  Chromios,  the  Argives  who  sur- 
rived,  were  departed,  he  himself  stripped  the  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  erected  thus  a  trophy,  as  it  were,  of  human 
Uood,  and  immediately  died.— r. 

6  Hyr<Bade».'}— Of  this  person  Xenophon  does  not  give 
OS  the  name.  According  to  him,  a  Persian  who  had  been 
the  skive  of  a  man  on  military  duty  in  the  citadel,  served 
as  guide  to  the  troops  of  Cyrus.  In  other  respects,  his 
account  of  tiie  capture  of  Sardis  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  our  Historian.— LarcA^r. 

By  means  of  this  very  rock,  and  by  a  similar  stratagem, 
Sardu  was  a  long  time  afterwards  taken,  under  the  con. 
dnct  of  Antiochus.  The  circumstances  are  described 
at  length  by  Polybius.  An  officer  had  observed,  that 
mitnres  and  birds  of  prey  gathered  there  about  the  ofials 
and  dead  bodies  thrown  into  the  hollow  by  the  besieged ; 
and  inferred  tiiat  the  wall  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
predpioe  was  neglected,  as  secure  from  attack.  He  scaled 
it  with  a  resolute  party,  while  Antiochus  called  off  the 
attention  both  of  his  own  army  and  of  the  enemy,  by  a 
fdnt,  mardiing  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  the  Persian 
gate.  Two  thousand  soldiers  rushed  in  at  the  gate  open. 
ed  for  them,  and  took  their  post  at  the  theatre,  when  the 
plundered  and  burned.— r. 


round  that  which  is  opposite  to  mount  Tmolus, 
from  the  persuasion  that  its  natural  strength  ren- 
dered  all  modes  of  defence  unnecessary.  Here, 
however,  the  Mardian  had  the  preceding  day  ob- 
served a  Lydian  descend  to  recover  his  helmet, 
which  had  fallen  down  the  precipice.  He 
revolved  the  incident  in  his  mind.  He  at- 
tempted to  scale  it ;  he  was  seconded  by  other 
Persians,  and  their  example  followed  by  greater 
numbers.  In  this  manner  was  Sardis  stormed,* 
and  afterwards  given  up  to  plunder. 

LXXXV.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
fate  of  Croesus.  He  had  a  son,  as  we  have 
before  related,  who  though  accomplished  in 
other  respects,  was  unfortunately  dumb. 
Croesus  in  his  former  days  of  good  fortune,  had 
made  every  attempt  to  obtain  a  cure  for  this 
infirmity.  Amongst  other  things,  he  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Pythian 
returned  this  answer . — 

Wide  ruling  Lydian,  in  thy  wishes  wild. 
Ask  not  to  hear  the  accents  of  thy  child; 
Far  better  were  his  silence  for  thy  peace. 
And  sad  wiU  be  the  day  when  that  shall  cease. 
During  the  storm  of  the  city,  a  Persian  meet- 
ing Croesus,  was,  through  ignorance  of  his  per- 
son, about  to  kill  him.     The  king  overwhelmed 
by  his  calamity,  took  no  care  to  avoid  the  blow 
or  escape  death ;  but  his  dumb  son,  when  he 
saw  the  violent  designs  of  the  Persian,  over- 
come with  astonishment  and  terror,  exclaimed 
aloud,    "  Oh    man,    do   not  kill    Croesus  !"* 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  articulated, 
but  he  retained  the  faculty  of  speech  from  this 
event  as  long  as  he  lived. 

7  In  this  manner  wcu  Sardis  gtormed.'] — Polysenus  re- 
lates the  matter  differently.  According  to  him  Cyrus 
availedhimselfof  a  truce  which  he  had  concluded  with 
Crcesus,  to  advance  his  forces,  and  making  his  approach 
by  night,  took  the  city  by  surprise.  Croesus  still  remain, 
ing  in  possession  of  the  citadel,  expected  the  arrival  of 
his  Grecian  succours :  but  Cyrus  putting  in  irons  the 
relations  and  friends  of  those  who  defended  the  citadel, 
showed  them  in  that  state  to  the  besieged ;  at  the  same 
time  he  informed  them  by  a  herald,  that  if  they  would 
give  up  the  place  he  would  set  their  friends  at  liberty ; 
but  that  if  they  persevered  in  their  defence,  he  would 
put  them  to  death.  The  besieged  chose  rather  to  siu*. 
render,  than  cause  their  relations  to  perish.— 7*. 

8  "  Do  not  kill  Croesw  }*'y—yir  Hayley,  in  his*  Essay 
on  History',  reprobating  the  irreligious  spirit  of  Mr  Gib. 
bon,  happily  introduces  this  incident 

My  verse,  says  the  Poet, 

—Breathe*  an  honest  sigh  of  deep  concern. 
And  pities  genins,  when  his  wild  career 
GiTes  &ith  a  wound,  and  innorence  a  fear. 
Humilitj  herself,  diTineij  mild. 
Sublime  Religion's  meek  and  modest  child, 
Like  the  dumb  son  of  Croesus,  in  the  strife 
Where  force  aisaii'd  his  lather's  sacred  life. 
Breaks  silence,  and  with  filial  duty  warm. 
Bids  thee  rerere  her  tuurent's  hallowed  form. 
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.LXXXVI.  TLe  Persians  thus  obtained 
possession  of  Sardis,  and  made  Croesus  captive, 
when  he  had  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  after 
a  siege  of  fourteen  days;  a  mighty  empire, 
agreeably  to  the  prediction  which  had  deluded 
him,  being  then  destroyed.  The  Persians 
brought  him  to  the  presence  of  Cyrus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  placed  in  chains  upon  the 
summit  of  a  huge  wooden  pile,^  and  fourteen 
Lydian  youths '  around  him.  He  did  this, 
either  desirous  of  offering  to  some  deity  the 
first  fruits  of  his  victory,  in  compliance  with 
some  vow  which  he  had  made ;  or,  perhaps, 
anxious  to  know  whether  any  deity  would 
liberate  Croesus,  of  whose  piety  he  had  heard, 
from  the  danger  of  being  consumed  by  fire. 
When  Croesus  stood  erect  upon  the  pile,  al- 
though in  this  extremity  of  misery,  he  did  not 
forget  the  saying  of  Solon,  which  now  appeared 
of  divine  inspiration,  that  no  living  mortal  could 
be  accounted  happy.  When  the  memory  of 
this  saying  occurred  to  Croesus,  it  is  said,  that 
rousing  himself  from  the  profoundest  silence 
of  afiiiction,  he  thrice  pronounced  aloud  the 
name  of  Solon.*     Cyrus  hearing  this,  desired 

1  A  huge  wooden  pi'fe.]— The  cruelty  of  this  conduct 
of  Cyrus  is  aggravated  from  the  consideration  that  Croe- 
6US  was  his  relation.    See  chap.  73. — T. 

2  Fourteen  Lydian  i/oiUhs.'}-'Acta]lcs,  in  the  Iliad, 
tacrifices  twelve  Trojan  youths  at  the  funeral  pile  of 
Fatroclus : 

A»d  twelve  tad  Tictims  of  the  Trojan  line 
Sacred  to  vengeance,  instant  shall  expire. 
Their  Utcs  effiis'd  around  thj  funeral  pttc. 
Again, 

Then  last  of  all,  and  horrible  to  tell. 
Sad  sacrifice,  twelve  Tiojan  captives  fell. 

The  reader  will,  doubtless,  agree  with  me,  that  the 
word  sad  is  in  botli  these  places  very  ill  and  feebly  ap- 
plied by  Mr  Pope  in  his  version.  The  expression  of 
Homer  is  etyXM»  Ttxy«,.~illustrious  youths  or  sons.— 2*. 

3  The  name  of  Solon.'}~~lt  seems  in  this  place  not  ira- 
proper  to  introduce  from  Plutarch  the  following  parti- 
culars, with  respect  to  Croesus  and  Solon.  That  Solon, 
says  Plutarch,  should  converse  with  Croesus,  seems  to 
some  not  consistent  with  chronology ;  but  I  cannot  for 
this  reason  reject  a  relation  so  credible  in  itself,  and  so 
well  attested.  Plutarch,  after  this  remark,  proceeds  to 
give  an  account  of  the  conversation  bct>vixt  Croesus  and 
Solon,  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  Herodotus :  *'  The 
felicity  of  that  man,'*  concludes  the  philosopher,  to  the 
king,  *«  who  still  lives,  is  like  the  glory  of  a  wrestler  still 
within  the  ring,  precarious  and  uncertain."  He  was 
then  dismissed,  having  vexed  but  not  instructed  Croesus. 
But  wlien  Croesus  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  his  dty  taken, 
and  himself  a  prisoner,  he  was  bound,  and  about  to  be 
burned  ou  a  pile ;  then  he  remembered  the  words  of  So- 
lon, and  three  times  pronounced  his  name.  The  explana. 
tion  given  at  the  request  of  Cyrus,  preserved  the  life  of 
Croesus,  and  obtained  him  respect  and  honour  with  his 
conqueror.  Thus  Solon  had  the  glory,  by  tlie  same  say- 
ing, to  instruct  one  prince  and  prcscn-e  another.— JP/u- 
larch's  life  of  Solon. 


by  his  interpreters  to  know  who  it  was  that  he 
invoked.  They  approached,  and  asked  him, 
but  he  continued  silent.  At  length,  being 
compelled  to  explain  himself,  he  said,  *'  I  nam- 
ed a  man  with  whom  I  had  rather  that  all  kings 
should  converse,  than  be  master  of  the  greatest 
riches."  Not  being  sufficiently  understood,  he 
was  solicited  to  be  more  explicit ;  to  their  re- 
peated and  importunate  inquA'ies,  he  replied  to 
this  effect :  That  Solon,  an  Athenian,  had  for- 
raerly  visited  him,  a  man  who,  when  he  had 
seen  all  his  immense  riches,  treated  them  with 
disdain :  whose  8a3rings  were  at  that  moment 
verified  in  his  fate  ;  sayings  which  he  had  ap- 
plied not  to  him  in  particular,  but  to  all  man- 
kind, and  especially  to  those  who  were  in  their 
own  estimation  happy.  While  Croesus  was 
thus  speaking  the  pile  was  lighted,  and  the  flame 
began  to  ascend.  Cyrus  being  informed  of 
what  had  passed,  felt  compunction  for  what  be 
had  done.  His  heart  reproached  him,  that  be- 
ing himself  a  mortal,  he  had  condemned  to  a 
cruel  death  by  fire  a  man  formerly  not  inferior 
to  himself.  He  feared  the  anger  of  the  gods^ 
and  reflecting  that  all  human  affairs  are  preca- 
rious and  uncertain,  he  commanded  the  fire  to 
be  instantly  extinguished,  and  Croesus  to  be 
saved  with  his  companions.  The  flames,  how- 
ever, repelled  the  efforts  of  the  ministers  of 
Cyrus. 

L XXXVII.  In  this  extremity  the  Lydiaiw 
affirm,  that  Croesus,  informed  of  the  change  of 
the  king's  sentiments  in  his  favoiu",  by  seeing 
the  officious  efforts  of  the  multitude  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  in- 
effectual, implored  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
entreating,  that  if  he  had  ever  made  him  any  ac- 
ceptable offering,*  he  would  now  interpose,  and 
deliver  him  from  the  impending  danger.  When 
Croesus,  with  tears,  had  thus  invoked  the  god, 
the  sky,  which  before  was  serene  and  tranquil, 
suddenly  became  dark  and  gloomy,  a  violent 
storm  of  rain  succeeded,  and  the  fire  of  the  pile 
was  extinguished.  This  event  satisfied  Cyrus 
that  Croesus  was  both  a  good  man  in  himself, 
and  a  favourite  of  heaven :  causing  him  to  be 
taken  down  from  the  pile,.  "  Croesus,"  said  he, 
addressing  him,  "  what  could  induce  you  to  in- 

4  Ever  made  him  any  acceptable  o^eniig. ]—Larcher 
is  of  opinion,  that  in  this  pnssnge  Herodotus  must  have 
Iiad  in  his  eye  the  following  lines  of  Homer : 

Thou  source  of  light,  whom  Tenedoa  adores, 

And  whose  bright  presence  gilds  thy  Chrysa's  shorct; 

If  e'er  with  wreaths  I  hung  thy  sacred  fane. 

Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain, 

God  rf  the  sUTer  bow,  &r.— 

iHad^  Book  i.  V.  i5.  tffPope't  Tranilalu>%, 
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vade  my  tenitoiies,  and  become  my  enemy 
mther  than  my  friend?"  "  Oh  king,"  replied 
Croesus,  "  it  was  the  prevalence  of  your  good 
and  of  my  evil  fortune  which  prompted  my  at- 
tempt. I  attacked  your  dominions,  impelled 
and  deluded  by  the  deity  of  the  Greeks.  No 
one  can  be  so  infatuated  as  not  to  prefer  tran- 
quillity to  war.  In  peace  children  inter  their 
parents  ;  war  violates  the  order  of  nature,  and 
causes  parents  to  inter  their  children.  It  must 
have  pleased  the  gods  that  these  things  should 
so  happen." 

LXXXVIII.  Cjrrus  immediately  ordered 
him  to  be  unbound,  placed  him  near  his  person, 
and  treated  him  with  great  respect ;  indeed  he 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  present. 
After  an  interval  of  silent  meditation,  Crcesus 
observed  the  Persians  engaged  in  the  plunder 
of  the  city.  "  Does  it  become  me,  Cyrus," 
sud  he,  **  to  continue  silent  on  this  occasion,  or 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  ?"  Cyrus 
entreated  him  to  speak  without  apprehension  or 
reserve.  **  About  what,"  he  returned,  "  is  that 
multitude  so  eagerly  employed  ?"  "  They  are 
plundering  your  city,"  replied  Cyrus,  "  and  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  your  wealth."  "  No," 
answered  Croesus,  "  they  do  not  plunder  my 
city,  nor  possess  themselves  of  m/  wealth,  I 
have  no  concern  with  either ;  it  is  your  pro- 
perty which  they  are  thus  destroying." 

LXXXIX.  These  words  disturbed  Cyrus ; 
desiring  therefore  those  who  were  present  to 
withdraw,  he  asked  Croesus  what  measures  he 
would  recommend  in  the  present  emergence. 
"  The  gods,"  answered  Croesus,  "  have  made 
me  your  captive,  and  you  are  therefore  justly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  my  reflections.  Na- 
ture has  made  the  Persians  haughty  but  poor. 
If  you  permit  them  to  indulge  without  restraint 
this  spirit  of  de\'astation,  by  which  they  may 
become  rich,  it  is  probable  that  your  acquies- 
cence may  thus  foster  a  spirit  of  rebellion 
against  yourself.  I  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing mode  to  be  adopted,  if  agreeable  to  your 
wisdom :  station  some  of  your  guards  at  each 
of  the  gates,  let  it  be  their  business  to  stop  the 
plunderers  with  their  booty,  and  bid  them  as- 
sign as  a  reason,  that  one  tenth  part  must  be 
consecrated  to  Jupiter.  Thus  you  will  not 
incur  their  enmity  by  any  seeming  violence  of 
conduct ;  they  will  even  accede  without  reluc- 
tance to  your  views,  under  the  impression  of 
your  being  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty." 

XC.  Cyrus  was  delighted  with  the  advice, 
and  immediately  adopted  it ;  he  stationed  guards 


in  the  manner  recommended  by  Crcesus,  whom 
he  soon  after  thus  addressed ;  **  Croesus,  your 
conduct  and  your  words  mark  a  princely  char- 
acter, I  desire  you,  therefore*  to  request  of  me 
whatever  you  please*  and  your  wish  shall  be  in- 
stantly grarified.*'  "  Sir," replied  Croesus,  "you 
will  materially  oblige  me,  by  your  permission 
to  send  these  fetters  to  the  god  of  Greece,* 
whom,  above  all  others,  I  have  honoured ;  and 
to  inquire  of  him.  whether  it  be  his  rule  to  de- 
lude  those  who  have  claims  upon  his  kindness.** 
When  Cyrus  expressed  a  wish  to  know  the 
occasion  of  this  implied  reproach,  Croesus  inge- 
nuously explained  each  particular  of  his  conduct, 
the  oracles  he  had  received,  and  the  gifts  he 
had  presented ;  declaring,  that  these  induced 
him  to  make  war  upon  the  Persians.  He 
finished  his  narrative  with  again  soliciting  per- 
mission to  send  and  reproach  the  divinity  which 
had  deceived  him.  Cyrus  smiled :  "  I  will  not 
only  grant  this,"  said  he,  "  but  whatever  else 
you  shall  require."  Croesus  accordingly  des- 
patched some  Lydians  to  Delphi,  who  were 
commissioned  to  place  his  fetters  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  temple,  and  to  ask  if  the  deity  were 
not  ashamed  at  haWng,  by  his  oracles,  induced 
Crcesus  to  noake  war  on  Persia,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  overturning  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  of 
which  war  these  chains  were  the  first  fruits  : 
and  they  were  fai'ther  to  inquire,  if  the  gods  of 
Greece  were  usually  ungrateful. 

XCI.  The  Lydians  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney* and  executed  their  commission ;  they  are 
said  to  have  received  the  following  reply  from 
the  Pythian  priestess :  "  That  to  avoid  the  de- 
termination of  destiny "  was  impossible  even  for 


5  God  of  Greece.l— The  heathens  in  general  believed 
that  there  was  but  one  God,  but  they  believed  or  rather 
talked  of  a  multitude  of  ministers,  deputies,  or  inferior 
gods,  as  acting  under  this  supreme.  The  first  may  be 
called  the  philosophical  belief,  and  the  second  the  vulgar 
belief  of  the  heathens.— Spence. 

6  Determination  of  destiny.2 — ^There  were  two  fates, 
the  greater  and  the  less :  the  determinations  of  the  first 
were  immutable }  those  of  the  latter  might  be  set  aside. 
The  expression  in  Virgil,  of  "  Si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas," 
is  certainly  equivocal,  and  must  be  understood  as  applpng 
to  the  less  fates.  This  subject  is  fully  discussed  by  Bentley, 
in  his  notes  to  Horace,  Epist.  book  2.  who,  for  *•  ingentia 
facta,"  proposes  to  read  "ingentia fata. "—See  Spenser, 
book  iv.  canto  ii.  stanza  51 : 

For  what  the  fates  do  once  decrte. 

Not  all  the  gods  can  change,  nor  Jotc  himself  can  free. 

Several  writers  suppose,  that  Herodotus  in  these  word«» 
has  declared  his  own  sentiments,  and  quote  them  as  a 
sapng  of  the  historian.  See  Jortin's  Remarks  on 
Spenser. 

It  was  a  common  notion  among  the  heathens.  See 
,^ch.  Promcth.  516.    Ovid.  Mot  ix.  420.— T*. 


so 
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a  divinity ;  that  Cnesus,  in  his  pereon,  ei^piated 
the  crimes  of  his  ancestor,  in  the  fifth  descent ;' 
who  being  a  guardsman  of  the  HeracUds,  was 
seduced  by  the  artifice  of  a  woman  to  assassi- 
nate his  master,  and  without  the  remotest  pre- 
tensions  succeeded  to  his  dignities :  that  Apollo 
was  desirous  to  have  this  destruction  of  Sardis 
fall  on  the  descendants  of  Croesus,  but  was 
unable  to  counteract  the  decrees  of  fate ;  that 
he  had  really  obviated  them  as  far  as  was 
possible ;  and,  to  show  his  partiality  to  Croesus,  * 
had  caused  the  ruin  of  Sardis  to  be  deferred  for 
the  space  of  three  years  :  that  of  this  Croesus 
might  be  assured,  that  if  the  will  of  the  fates 
had  been  punctually  fulfilled,  he  would  have 
been  three  years  sooner  a  captive  :  neither  ought 
he  to  forget,  that  when  in  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed by  fire,  Apollo  had  afibrded  him  his 
succour :  that  with  respect  to  the  declaration  of 
the  oracle.  Croesus  was  not  justified  in  his  com- 
plaints;  for  Apollo  had  declared,  that  if  he 
made  war  against  the  Persians,  a  mighty  empire 
would  be  overthroNvn ;  the  real  purport  of  which 
communication,  if  he  had  been  anxious  to  un 
derstand,it  became  him  to  have  inquired  whether 
the  god  alluded  to  bis  empire,  or  the  empire  of 
Cyrus;  but  that  not  understanding  the  reply 
which  had  been  made,  nor  condescending  to 
make  a  second  inquiry,  he  had  been  himself  the 
cause  of  his  own  misfortune  t  that  he  had  not 


1  In  the  fifth  descenf}—**  Such,  you  say,  is  the  power 
of  the  gods,  that  if  death  shall  deliver  an  individual  ft-om 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  vengeance  shall  still 
be  satisfied  on  his  children,  his  grandchildren,  or  some 
of  his  posterity.  Wonderful  as  may  be  the  equity  of 
Providence,  will  any  city  suffer  a  law  to  be  introduced, 
which  shall  punish  a  son  or  a  grandson  for  the  dimes  of 
his  father  or  his  grandfather?"  Cicero  de  Natura  Beorum, 
Upon  the  above  Larcherrcmarks,  that  Cicero  speaks  like 
■A  wise,  Herodotus  like  a  superstitious  roan.  It  is  true 
tliat  it  is  the  Divinity  who  speaks;  but  it  is  the  historian 
who  makes  him,  and  who  approves  of  what  he  says. 

Croesus  was  the  fifth  descendant  of  Oyges.  The  gene- 
alogy was  this :  Gyges,  Ardjrs,  Saddyattes,  Alyattes, 
Croesus. — T. 

2  Partiality  to  C/'a?nM.3— In  the  remoter  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition,  the  divinities,  or  their  sjrmbols, 
did  not  always  experience  from  their  worshippers  the 
same  uniform  veneration.  When  things  succeeded  con. 
trary  to  their  wishes  or  their  prayers,  they  sometimes 
changed  their  gods,  sometimes  beat  them,  and  often  re- 
proached them.  So  that  it  seems  difiHcult  to  account  for 
those  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  which  acknowledging 
the  inclination  to  hear  petitions,  with  the  power  to  grant 
them,  at  one  time  expressed  themselves  in  the  most  ab- 
ject and  unmanly  superstition,  at  another  indulged 
resentments  equally  preposterous  and  unnatural.  To  a 
mind  but  the  least  enlightened,  the  very  circumstance  of 
a  deity's  ai>ologizing  to  a  fallen  mortal  for  his  predictions 
and  their  effects,  seems  to  have  but  littie  tendency  to  ex- 
cite in  future  an  awe  of  liis  power,  a  reverence  for  his 
viisdum,  or  a  confidence  in  his  justice.— r. 


at  all  comprehended  the  ]ast  answer  of  the 
oracle,  which  related  to  the  mule ;  for  that  thia 
mule  was  Cyrus,  who  was  bom  of  two  parents 
of  two  different  nations,  of  whom  the  mother 
was  as  noble  as  the  father  was  mean ;  his  mo- 
ther was  a  Mede,  daughter  of  Astyages,  king 
of  the  Medes :  his  father  was  a  Persian  and 
tributary  to  the  Medes,  who,  although  a  man  of 
the  very  meanest  rank,  had  married  a  princess, 
who  was  his  mistress."— This  answer  of  the 
Pythian  the  Lydians,  on  their  return,  commu- 
nicated to  Croesus.  Croesus  having  heard  it, 
exculpated  the  deity,  and  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  reprehensible.  Such,  however,  was  the 
termination  of  the  empire  of  Croesus,  and  this 
the  recital  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ionia. 

XCII.  Besides  the  sacred  offerings  of 
Croesus,  which  we  have  before  enumerated} 
many  others  are  extant  in  Greece.  In  the 
Boeotian  Thebes  there  is  a  golden  tripod,^  con- 
secrated by  him  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo  \*  there 
are  also  at  Ephesus  *  some  golden  heifers,  and  a 
number  of  columns.  He  gave  also  to  the 
Pronean  Minerva  •  a  large  golden  shield,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Delphi.  All  the  above 
remained  within  my  remembrance ;  many  others 
have  been  lost.  He  presented  also,  as  it  ap- 
pears, to  the  Milesian  Branchidse,  gifts  equal  in 
weight  and  value  to  what  he  sent  to  Delphi 
The  presents  which  he  made  to  Delphi,  as  well 
as  those  which  he  sent  to  Amphiaraus,  were 
given  for  sacred  purposes  from  his  own  private 
or  hereditary  possessions.  His  other  donations 
were  formerly  the  property  of  an  adversary,  who 


3  Tripod."} — We  must  not  confound  the  tripods  of 
the  andents  with  the  utensils  known  by  us  at  presmt 
under  a  similar  name  (in  French  trepieds  corresponding 
with  the  kitchen  utensil  called  in  English  footman.)  T)ie 
tripod  was  a  vessel  standing  upon  three  feet,  (rf  whidi 
there  were  two  kinds :  the  one  was  appropriated  to  fes- 
tivals, and  contained  wine  mixed  with  water ;  the  others 
were  placed  upon  the  fire,  in  which  water  was  made 
warm.— XarcAer. 

4  Ismenian  Apollo.'}— Ismema  was  a  river  In  BoBotti» 
not  far  from  Aulis.  Ismenius  was  synonymous  with 
Thebanus,  and  therefore  the  Ismenian.  Apollo  is  tihe  same 
with  the  Theban  Apollo.— 7. 

5  Ep?iesm.'}—Tococke  says,  that  the  place  now  called 
Aiesalouk  is  ancient  Ephesus.    Chandler  says  otherwise. 

The  two  cities  of  Ephesus  and  Symma  have  been 
termed  the  eyes  of  Asia  Minor :  they  were  distant  fnm 
each  other  three  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  or  forty 
miles,  in  a  strait  line.— 71 

6  Pronean  Minerva.} — ^This  means  the  Minerva  whoee 
shrine  or  temple  was  opposite  to  that  of  Apollo  at  DeU 
phi :  but  Herodotus,  in  his  eighth  book,  makes  mention 
of  the  shrine  of  Minerva  Fronoia,  or  of  Minerva  tiie 
goddess  of  providence.  So  that,  at  Delphi,  there  were 
two  different  shrines  or  temples  consecrated  to  Mh(ierr% 
the  Pronean,  and  the  Fronoian.— 7. 
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had  shown  himself  hostile  to  Croesus  before  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  attaching  himself  to 
Pantaleon,'  and  favouring  his  views  on  the  im. 
penal  dignity.  Pantaleon  was  also  the  son  of 
Alyattes,  and  brother  of  Croesus,  but  not  by 
the  same  mother :  Alyattes  had  Croesus  by  a 
Carian  and  Pantaleon  by  an  Ionian  wife. 
But  when,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  his  father, 
Croesus  took  possession  of  the  throne^  he  de- 
stroyed, in  a  fuller's  mill,"  this  man  who  had 
opposed  him  :  his  wealth  he  distributed  in  the 
manner  we  have  before  related,  in  compliance 
with  a  vow  which  he  had  formerly  made.  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  offerings  of  Croesus. 

XCIII.  If  we  except  the  gold  dust  which 
descends  from  mount  Tmolus,'  Lydia  can 
exhibit  no  curiosity  which  may  vie  with  those 
of  other  countries.  It  boasts,  however,  of  one 
monument  of  art,  second  to  none  but  those  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  is  the 
sepulchre  of  Alyattes,"  father  of  Croesus. 
The  ground-work  is  composed  of  immense 
stones ;  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  a  huge 
mound  of  earth.     The  edifice  was  raised  by 

7  Pantofetm.  3— When  CroBSus  monnted  the  Lydian 
throne,  he  divided  the  kingdom  with  his  brother.  A 
Lydian  remarked  to  him,  that  the  sun  obtains  to  man. 
kind  all  the  comforts  which  the  earth  produces,  and  that, 
deprived  of  its  influence,  it  would  cease  to  be  fruitful. 
But  if  there  were  two  suns,  it  were  to  be  feared  that 
every  thing  would  be  scorched  and  perish.  For  this 
reason  the  Lydians  have  but  one  king ;  him  they  regard 
as  their  protector,  but  they  will  not  allow  of  two.— Sto~ 
Ueiu. 

8  A  JuUer*s  miTZL]— The  expression  in  the  editions  of 
Herodotus,  which  precede  Wesseling,  has  been  hastily 
copied.  The  tarue  reading  is  not ««  ft*»^tov  iXxan,  but 
iiri  «y«^M;  tAxiw,  torturing  him  so  as  to  tear  away  his 
flesh  piecemeal  upon  a  fuller's  «y«^,  that  is,  an  instni- 
ment  set  round  with  sharp  points.  This  reading  is  sup. 
ported  by  the  gu>ssary  to  Herodotus,  by  Timaeus,  whose 
Platonic  lexicon  is  frequently  interpolated  from  Hero- 
dotus, and  by  Suldas.  Plnt^ux^,  in  the  treatise  which 
professes  to  show  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  quotes  this 
passage,  and  reads  in  the  common  editions  i^t  ra^i 
but  in  Aldus,  br/  »«^,  which  only  wants  a  letter  of  the 
genuine  reading.  It  is  curious  to  observe  M.  Larcher's 
yTii«t^»kA  upon  this  place :  he  says,  that  Aldus'  edition 
reads  un  »«^,  interpreting  of  Herodotus  what  Wesseling 
says  of  Plutarch,  for  Aldus'  editicm,  which  is  now 
before  me,  plainly  reads  fri  xta/^ttu  ikxan, 

9  Mount  rffM>&».  ]— The  country  about  mount  Tmol  us, 
which  comprehended  the  plain  watered  by  the  Herraus, 
was  always  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  beauty ;  and 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  consult  Chandler's  Tra- 
Teb,  will  find  that  it  has  lost  but  littie  of  its  ancient 
claims  to  adminttioa— r. 

10  Sepulehre  of  Afyattea.'}—The  remains  of  this  bar- 
row  are  still  conspicuous  within  five  miles  of  Fardes, 
now  eaUed  Sart  The  industrious  Dr  Chandler  informs 
tts,  tlwt  tlM  mould  which  has  been  washed  down  conceals 
the  bMCBMOt  i  bat  that  and  a  considerable  treasure  might 
be  diteoveved.  If  the  barrow  were  opened.— £00  Chan- 
iUrU  TrartU, 


men  of  mean  and  mercenary  occupatioiui,  as- 
sisted by  young  women,  who  prostituted  them- 
selves for  hire.  On  the  summit  of  this  monu- 
ment there  remained,  within  my  remembrance, 
five  termini,  upon  which  were  inscriptions  to 
ascertain  the  performance  of  each,  and  to  inti- 
mate  that  the  women  accomplished  the  greater 
part  of  the  work.  All  the  young  women  of  Lydia 
prostitute  themselves,  by  which  they  procure 
their  marriage -portion ;  this  with  their  persons, 
they  afterwards  dispose  of  as  they  think  proper. 
The  circumference  of  the  tomb  is  six  furlongs 
and  two  plethra,  the  breadth  thirteen  plethra, 
it  is  terminated  by  a  large  piece  of  water, 
which  the  Lydians  affirm  to  be  inexhaustible, 
and  is  called  the  Gygean  lake." 

XCIV.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Lydians  do  not  essentially  vary  from  those  of 
Greece,  except  in  this  prostitution  of  the  young 
women.  They  are  the  first  people  on  record 
who  coined  gold  and  silver"  into  money,  and 
traded  in  retail.  They  claim  also  the  inven- 
tion of  certain  games,  which  have  since  been 
piiictised  among  the  Grecians,  and  which,  as 
they  say,  were  first  discovered  at  the  time  of 
their  sending  a  colony  into  Tyrrhenia.  The 
particulars  are  thus  related  :— In  the  reign  of 
Atys,  the  son  of  Menes,  all  Lydia  was  reduced 
to  the  severest  extremity  by  a  scarcity  of  com. 
Against  this  they  contended  for  a  considerable 
time,  by  patient  and  unremitted  industry.  This 
not  proving  effectual,  they  sought  other  re- 
sources, each  one  exerting  his  own  genius. 
Upon  this  occasion  they  invented  bowls  and 
dice,  with  many  other  games  :  of  chess,  how- 
ever, the  Lydians  do  not  claim  the  discovery. 
These  they  applied  as  an  alternative  against  the 
effects  of  the  famine.'*  One  day  they  gave 
themselves  so  totally  to  their  diversions,  as  to 
abstain  entirely  from  food :  on  the  next  they 
refrained  from  their  games,  and  took  their  ne- 
cessary repasts.  They  lived  thus  for  the  space 
of  eighteen  years.  But  when  their  calamity 
remitted  notliing  of  its  violence,  but  rather 


11  Gfyg^ean /oAc.]— still  remains.— r. 

12  Who  coined  gold  and  *tto«r.]— Who  were  really  the 
first  people  that  coined  gold  money,  is  a  question  not  to 
be  decided.  According  to  some,  it  was  Phidon,  king  of 
Argos }  according  to  others,  Demodice,  the  wife  of  Midas. 
"-Larcher. 

13  Against  the  effects  of  the  famine.'}— ThaX,  the  Ly- 
dians  may  have  been  the  inventors  of  games,  is  very 
probable ;  that  under  the  pressure  of  famine,  tiiey  might 
detach  half  their  nation  to  seek  their  fortune  elsewhere, 
is  not  unlikely :  but  that  tosoften  their  miserable  sitmu 
tion,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  sensations  of  hunger,  they 
should  eat  only  every  other  day,  and  that  for  the  apae* 
of  eighteen  years,  apnears  perfectly  absurd.— X.<»rcA*r. 
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Increased,  the  king  divided  the  whole  nation  by 
lot  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  continue 
at  home,  the  other  to  migrate  elsewhere.  They 
who  staid  behind  retained  their,  ancient  king ; 
the  emigrants  placed  themselves  under  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  whose  name  was  Tyrrhenus. 
These  leaving  their  country,  as  had  been  de- 
termined, went  to  Smyrna,  where  building 
themselves  vessels  for  .the  purpose  of  trans- 
planting their  property  and  their  goods,  they 
removed  in  search  of  another- residence.  After 
visiting  different  nations,  they  arrived  at  length 
in  Umbria.  Here  they  constructed  cities,  and 
have  contiaued  to  the  present  period,  changing 
their  ancient  appellation  of  Lydians,  for  that 
of  Tyrrhenians,*  after  the  son  of  their  former 
sovereign. 

XCV.  We  have  before  related  how  these 
Lydians  were  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
Persia.  It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
explain  who  this  Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Croe- 
sus, was,  and  by  what  means  the  Persians  ob- 
tained the  empire  of  Asia.  I  shall  follow  the 
authority  of  those  Persians  who  seem  more 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  truth,  than  any  par- 
tiality to  Cjnrus;  not  ignorant,  however,  that 
there  are  three  other  narratives"  of  this 
monarch. — The  Assyrians  had  been  in  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Asia  for  a  period  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  TJie  Medes  first  of 
all  revolted  from  their  authority,  and  contended 
vnth.  such  obstinate  bravery  against  their 
masters,  that  they  were  ultimately  successful, 
and  exchanged  servitude  for  freedom.  Other 
nations  soon  followed  their  example,  which, 
after  living  for  a  time  under  the  protection  of 
their  own  laws,  were  again  deprived  of  their 
freedom,  upon  the  following  occasion. 

X  C  VI.  There  was  a  man  among  the  Medes, 
of  the  name  of  Deioces,  of  great  reputation 
for  his  wisdom,  whose  ambitious  views  were 
thus  disguised  and   exercised :— The   Medes 

1  Tyrrhenians.'}— It  was  these  Tyrrhenians,  or  Etrus. 
cans,  who  taught  tho  Romans  their  games  and  combats, 
in  which  they  excelled,  especially  in  racing  with  chariots. 
For  the  same  reason,  most  of  the  great  number  of 
Etruscan  monuments  found  in  Italy  relate  to  sport  and 
games;  which  confirms  what  authors  say  of  the  Ly- 
dians, and  of  the  Etruscans  who  are  sprung  from  them. 
—Montfaucon. 

2  Three  othernarratives.'l — Ctcsias,  in  the  fragments 
of  his  Persian  history,  preserved  by  Photius,  differs  from 
Herodotus  in  bis  account  of  the  origin  and  exploits  of 
Cyrus.  What  Xenophon  relates  in  liis  Cyropaedia,  is 
faimiliar  to  every  one.  iEschylas,  an  author  of  great 
antiquity,  who  fought  at  Marathon  against  the  troops  of 
Darius,  and  who  was  also  in  the  battles  of  Salarois  and 
Platea,  has,  in  his  tragedy,  entitled  The  Persians,  follow- 
ed a  different  tradition  from  them  all— LarcA^r. 


were  divided  into  different  districts,  and  Dcioces 
was  distinguished  in  his  own  by  his  vigilant 
and  impartial  distribution  of  justice.  This  he 
practised  in  opposition  to  the  general  depravity 
and  weakness  of  the  government  of  his  coun- 
try,  and  not  unconscious  that  the  profligate  and 
the  just  must  ever  be  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  Medes  who  lived  nearest  him,  to  signify 
their  approbation  of  his  integrity,  made  him 
their  judge.  In  this  situation,  having  one 
more  elevated  in  view,  he  conducted  himself 
with  the  most  rigid  equity.  His  behaviour 
obtained  the  highest  applause  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  his  fame  extending  to  the  neigh, 
bouring  districts,  the  people  contrasted  bis  just 
and  equitable  decisions  with  the  irregularity  of 
their  own  corrupt  rulers,  and  unanimously  re- 
sorted to  his  tribunal,  not  suffering  any  one  else 
to  determine  their  litigations. 

XCVII.  The  increasing  fame  of  his  inte- 
grity and  \visdom  constantly  augmented  the 
number  of  those  who  came  to  consult  him. 
But  when  Deioces  saw  the  pre-eminence  which 
he  was  so  universally  allowed,  he  appear- 
ed no  more  on  his  accustomed  tribunal,  and  de- 
clared  that  he  should  sit  as  a  judge  no 
longer ;  intimating,  that  it  was  inconsistent  for 
him  to  regulate  the  aflfairs  of  others,  to 
the  entire  neglect  and  injury  of  his  own. 
After  this,  as  violence  and  rapine  prevailed 
more  than  ever  in  the  diflTerent  districts  of  the 
Medes,  they  called  a  public  assembly  to  de- 
liberate on  national  aflfairs.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  they  who  were  attached 
to  Deioces  delivered  sentiments  to  this  effect ; 
— "  Our  present  situation  is  really  intolerable, 
let  us  therefore  elect  a  king,  that  we  itiay  have 
the  advantage  of  a  regular  government,  and 
continue  our  usual  occupations,  without  any 
fear  or  danger  of  molestation."  In  conformity 
to  these  sentiments,  the  Medes  determined  to 
have  a  king. 

XCVIII.  After  some  consultation  about 
what  person  they  should  choose,  Deioces  was 
proposed  and  elected  with  universal  praise. 
Upon  his  elevation  -he  required  a  palace  to  be 
erected  for  him  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  to 
have  guards  appointed  for  the  seciuity  of  his 
person.  The  Medes,  in  compliance  with  his 
request,  built  him  a  strong  and  magnificent 
edifice '  in  a  situation  which  he  himself  chose, 

3  Magnificent  edifice.'} — ^This  palace  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  citadel,  and  about  seven  furlongs  in  circumference. 
The  wood  work  was  of  cedar  or  cypress- wood :  tli0 
beams,  the  ceilings,  the  columns  of  the  porticos,  and  the 
peristyles,  were  plated  with  eitlier  gold  or  silver  j  tiw 
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and  suiTered  him  to  appoint  his  guards  from 
among  the  whole  nation.  Deioces,  as  soon  as 
he  possessed  the  supreme  authority,  obliged  the 
Modes  to  build  a  city,  which,  with  respect  to 
its  ornament  and  strength,  was  to  have  a  pre- 
eminence above  all  the  rest  They  obeyed  him  in 
this  also,  and  constructed  what  we  now  call  £c- 
batana.*  Its  walls  were  strong  and  ample,  built  in 
circles  one  within  another,  rising  each  above  each 
by  the  height  of  their  respective  battlements. 
This  mode  of  building  was  favoured  by  the 
situation  of  the  place,  which  was  a  gently  rising 
ground.  They  did  yet  more :  the  city  being 
thus  formed  of  seven  circles,  within  the  last 
stood  the  king's  palace  and  the  royal  treasury. 
The  largest  of  these  walls  is  nearly  equal  in 
extent  to  the  circumference  of  Athens ;  this 
is  of  a  white  colour,  the  next  to  it  is  black,  the 
next  purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  orange : 
t^us  the  battlements  of  each  were  distinguished 
by  a  different  colour.  The  two  innermost  walls 
are  differently  ornamented,  one  having  its  bat- 
tlements plated  with  silver  the  other  with  gold. 
XCIX.  Such  were  the  fortifications  and  the 
palace  which  were  erected  under  the  direction 
of  Deioces,  who  cojnmanded  the  body  of  the 
people  to  fix  their  habitations  beyond  the  walls 
which  protected  his  residence.  After  which 
be  was  the  first  who  instituted  that  kind  of 
pomp  which  forbids  access  to  the  royal  person, 
and  only  admits  communication  with  him  by 
intermediate  agents,  the  king  himself  being 
never  publicly  seen.  His  edict  also  signified, 
that  to  smile  or  to  spit  in  the  king's  presence, 
or  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  was  an  act  of 
indecency.*    His  motive  for  this  conduct  was 

roofs  were  covered  with  silver  tiles.    The  whole,  was 
pltuuiered  about  the  time  of  Alexander.— XarcAtfr. 

4  £e6atona.3— Mr  Gibbon,  whose  g^eographieal  know- 
ledge  Is  superior  to  that  of  all  his  cotemporaries,  thinks, 
that  Ecbatana  was  probably  in  the  same  situation  with 
the  modem  Tauris. 

DiudoruB.ScuIus  fs  of  opinion,  that  Ecbatana  was  built 
on  a  plain. 

Dnitens,  in  fats  learned  and  ingenious  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  discoveries  attributed  to  the  modems,  brings 
this  among  other  instances  to  prove,  that  the  ancients,  in 
magnificence,  have  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldom 
equalled.— r. 

5  A»  act  of  indeeenetf.'}— The  modem  manners  of  the 
orientals  bear  in  many  instances  a  minute  conformity  to 
the  ouwt  ancient  accounts  of  them  which  are  come  down 
tons.  The  difficulty  of  approach  to  the  princes  and  great 
mea  of  the  east,  is  a  circumstance  remarked  by  all  mo. 
dem  travellers.  The  act  of  spitting,  in  the  east,  is  much 
more  drtestable  than  we  have  any  conception  oC.  The 
Arabs  nerer  spit  before  their  superiors;  and  Sir  John 
CiMrdlB  tella  us,  tfaaUspitting  before  any  one,  or  spitting 
apcsitkigronnrlinspeakinyofany  (me's  actiona,is  through 
tiM  fait,  an  expression  of  extreme  detestatioa— 7*. 


the  security  of  his  power ;  thinking,  that  if  he 
were  seen  familiarly  by  those  who  were  edo- 
cated  with  him,  bom  with  equal  pretensionsy 
and  not  his  inferiors  in  virtue,  it  might  excite 
their  regret,  and  provoke  them  to  sedition.  On 
the  contrary,  by  his  withdrawing  himself  from 
observation,  he  thought  their  respect  for  him 
would  be  increased. 

C.  When  Deioces  had  taken  these  measures 
to  increase  the  splendour  of  bis  situation  and 
the  security  of  his  power,  he  became  extremely 
rigorous  in  his  administration  of  justice.  They 
who  had  causes  to  determine,  sent  them  to  him 
in  writing,  by  his  official  servants,  which,  with 
the  decisions  upon  each,  he  regulaiiy  returned. 
This  was  the  form  which  he  observed  in  judi- 
ciary matters.  His  proceeding  with  regard  to 
penal  offences  was  thus  : — Whenever  he  heard 
of  any  injury  being  perpetrated,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  appointed  spies  and  informers  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  offender 
was  first  brought  to  bis  presence,  and  then 
punished  according  to  bis  offence. 

CI.  Deioces  thus  collected  the  Medes  into 
one  nation,  over  which  he  ruled :  they  consisted 
of  the  Busse,  the  Paretaceni,  the  Struchates, 
the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Magi. 

CII.  Deioces  reigned  fifty-tteree  years,  and 
at  his  decease  his  son  Phraortes  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Not  satisfied  with  his  hereditary 
dominions,  he  singled  out  the  Persians  as  tbe 
objects  of  his  ambitious  views,  and  reduced 
them  first  of  all  under  the  dominion  of  tbe 
Medes.  Supreme  of  these  two  great  and 
powerful  nations,  he  overran  Asia,  alternately 
subduing  the  people  of  whom  it  was  composed^ 
He  came  at  length  to  the  Assyrians,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  that  part  of  them  which  inha* 
bited  Nineveh."  These  were  formerly  the  first 
power  in  Asia :  their  aUies  at  this  period  had 
separated  firom  them ;  but  they  were  still,  with 
regard  to  their  internal  strength,  respectable. 
In  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  Phraor  - 
tea,'  in  an  excursion  against  this  people,  per 
ished,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.* 

Larcher  remarks,  that  the  use  of  tobacco  haa  rendered 
the  orientals  less  punctilious  with  respect  to  tbe  dreum- 
stance  of  spitting.  Niebnhr  informs  us,  in  his  descriptkA 
of  Arabia,  that  he  has  frequently  seen  the  master  ef  a 
family  sitting  with  a  china  spitting-pot  near  him.  Heat 
the  same  time  observes,  that  they  do  not  often  spil^ 
although  they  continue  smoking  for  many  hours  at  a  time. 

6  Nineveh.'y—U  supposed  to  be  the  modem  MonsoL— 
Pococke. 

^  PAraorf»«.]— According  to  Herodotus,  the  reign  of 
Deioces  was  53  years,  of  Phraortes  22,  uf  Cyaxaret  1^ 
of  the  Scythians  28,  of  Astyages  3* ;— total,  ISOycars.— r. 
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CIIL  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyax- 
ares,  grandson  of  Deioces.  He  is  reported  to 
have  been  superior  to  his  ancestors  in  valour, 
and  was  the  first  who  regularly  trained  the 
Asiatics  to  military  service,  dividing  them,  who 
had  before  been  promiscuously  confounded,  into 
companies  of  spearmen,  cavalry,  and  archers. 
He  it  was  who  was  carrying  on  war  with  the 
Lydiaus,  when  the  engagement  which  happened 
in  the  day  was  suddenly  intemipted  by  nocturnal 
darkness.  Having  formed  an  amicable  con- 
nection with  the  diffeftnt  nations  of  Asia 
beyond  the  Halys,  he  proceeded  with  all  his 
forces  to  the  attack  of  Nineveh,  being  equally 
desirous  of  avenging  his  fiather,  and  becoming 
master  of  the  city.  He  vanquished  the  Assy- 
rians in  battle ;  but  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Nineveh,  he  was  surprised  by  an  army 
of  Scythians,  commanded  by  Madyas,  son  of 
Protothyas.  Having  expelled  the  Cimmerians  ^ 
from  Europe,  the  Scythians  had  found  their 
way  into  Asia,  and,  continuing  to  pursue  the 
fugitives,  had  arrived  at  the  territories  of  the 
Medes. 

Ciy.  From  the  lake  Moeotis  an  expeditious 
traveller  may  pass  to  the  river  Phasis'  amongst 
the  Colchians,  in  the  space  of  thirty  days  :  it 
requires  less  time  to  pass  from  Colchis  into 
Media,  which  are  only  separated  by  the  nation 
of  the  Saspinans.  The  Scythians,  however, 
did  not  come  by  this  way,  but  leaving  mount 
Caucasus  on  their  right,  passed  through  the  high 
country  by  a  much  longer  rout.  Here  they 
met  with  the  Medes,  who,  in  a  fixed  battle, 
lost  not  only  the  victory,  but  the  empire  of 
Asia. 

CV.  The  Scythians  having  obtained  the 
entire  possession  of  Asia,  advanced  towards 
Egypt.  Psammitichus,  king  of  Egypt,  met 
tiieili  in  Palestine  of  Syria,  and  by  presents  and 
importunity  united,  prevailed  on  them  to  return. 
The   Scythians,  on  their  march  homewards. 


1  Citnmeriatu.y-The  history  of  the  Scjrthiaiis  is  re- 
markably  obscure.  Justin,  speaking  of  the  incursions  of 
this  people  into  Asia,  sometimes  coincides  with  Hexo- 
dotus,  at  others  materially  contradicts  him.  Strabo  makes 
a  slight  mention  of  this  expedition  of  Madyas :  but  I  am 
Ignorant  by  what  authority  he  makes  him  king  of  the 
Qmmerians ;  I  should  rather  think  a  mistake  has  been 
here  made  by  some  copyist— XarcAen 

8  PAom.]— This  country  has  been  at  all  times  a  nur. 
sery  for  slaves :  it  famished  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
ancient  Ask^  with  them.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary 
to  read  in  Herodotus,  that  formerly  Colchis,  now  called 
Georgia,  received  black  inhabitants  from  E^rypt,  and  to 
see  the  same  country  at  this  day  make  so  different  a  re- 
turn ^'-rolit^ 


came  to  Ascalon,  a  Syrian  city  -.  the  greater 
part  of  their  body  passed  through  without  mo- 
lesting it ;  but  some  of  them  remaining  behind 
plundered  the  temple  of  the  celestial  Venus. 
Of  all  the  sacred  buildings  erected  to  this  god- 
dess, this,  according  to  my  authorities,  was  fiur 
the  most  ancient'  The  Cyprians  themselves 
acknowledge,  that  their  temple  was  built  after 
the  model  of  this,  and  that  of  Cjrthera  was 
constructed  by  certain  Phoenicians,  who  came 
from  this  part  of  Syria.  Upon  the  Scythians 
who  plundered  this  temple,  and  indeed  upon  all 
their  posterity,  the  deity  entailed  a  fatal  pun- 
ishment :  they  were  afflicted  with  the  female 
disease.*     The  Scythians  themselves  confess, 

3  Far  tke  most  aftd«nt>-Pausanias  says,  that  the 
Assyrians  were  the  first  who  worshipped  Venus  Urania. 
He  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pi^hos  in  Cyprus,  and 
the  Phoenicians  of  Palestine,  received  this  worship  from 
them,  and  afterwards  communicated  it  to  the  peoj^e  of 
Cythera.— Wesseling. 

4  Female  disease.  >-No  passage  of  Herodotus  has  been 
the  occasion  of  more  doubt  and  dispute  than  this.  The 
president  Bouhier  (Dissertat  sur  I'Histoire  d'Herodote, 
c  20.)  enumerates  these  six  different  opinions,  and  de- 
cides in  favour  of  the  last. --Some  suppose  the  female 
disease  to  be  languor,  weakness,  and  impotence ;  othen» 
a  delicate  and  effeminate  way  of  living;  others  the 
hemorrhoids;  others,  the  disease  now  known  by  the 
name  of  venereal ;  others,  the  catamenia,  r»  yutmuvi^ ; 
and  others,  the  vice  against  nature.  Larcher  refutes 
Bouhier,  but  without  seeming  to  have  established  any 
opinion  of  his  own.  It  is  probable  that  he  never  saw  a 
dissertation  of  professor  Chr.  Oott  Heyne,  in  tiie  Com. 
mentationes  Societatis  Reg.  Gotting.  anni  M.DCC.L.  xx. 
&  T.  II.  p.  28—44.  who  proposes  another  explanation  of 
our  author,  which  has  perhaps  a  fairer  chance  of  success 
than  any  of  the  rest.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  aftor 
Mercurialis  and  Wesseling,  that  Herodotus  and  Hippo, 
crates  speak  of  the  same  thing.  He  then  separates  the 
facts  which  these  authors  state,  from  the  superstition  of 
the  one,  and  the  ilUfounded  science  or  systematic  pr^iu 
dices  of  the  other.  From  these  facts,  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  with  the  narrations  of  modem  travellers  he 
draws  this  conclusion :  That  the  disease  called  by  Hero, 
dotus  the  female  disease,  was  of  that  kind  which  proceeds 
from  a  melancholic,  hjrsteric,  or  other  nervous  affection ; 
in  consequence  of  whidi  a  perturbation  of  the  intdlect 
takes  place.  Among  barbarous  nations,  ignorant  of  the 
powers  and  operations  of  nature,  those  disorders  whose 
cause  and  cure  were  unknown,  it  was  natural  to  attri. 
bute  to  divine  influence ;  and  tiie  patients  finding  thnn. 
selves  suddenly  and  unaccountably  bereft  of  strength,  of 
vigour,  and  of  spirits,  might  be  easily  persuaded,  by  these 
symptoms,  that  the  displeasure  of  a  deity  had  inflicted  this 
punishment,  and,  for  some  crime  or  other,  had  dianged 
them  into  women.  A  similar  efiki;  of  a  distempered 
mind  has  been  common  in  aU  ages.  Many  persons  believe 
themselves  transformed  into  animals  or  other  substances ; 
and  while  they  are  subject  to  this  allusion,  talk,  reason, 
and  act  conformably  to  such  belief.  If,  therefore,  this 
disease  appeared  chiefly  amongst  those  Scythians  who 
phmdered  the  temple  of  Venus,  it  might  be  sufficient 
ground  for  the  Scythians  themselves  to  refer  sudi  a 
calamity  to  the  displeasure  of  a  deity ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  punishment,  as  well  as  tiic  eoosrioosness  <tf  their 
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of  tfbe  abof« 
timalso  rasf  be  srea  by 
dua,  wlierethejr 

CVL   After  . 
Ask  fior  ft  space  of 
Scytlunis  lost  andwrbad 
BccBtMHMieM  and  tgifrt. 
of  their  pohiic  eUoftiuiM 
by  tfae  lapadtj  witb  wUcb  tbejr 
iodiTidoals.    At  a  ftaet,  to 
invited  hj  Cjaxares  and  the 
oart  of  ibeni  were  cat  off 
intoxicatioii.     The  MedestbvBieeofered 
poGsesBons,  and  aD  Aeir 
alter  wfaidi  diey  took  tGnerdi; 
of  wbidi  fnrideiit   I  sbaD 
They  moteower  subdued  iht  Assynans, 
only  excqited  wbicfa  inhabited  the  BabrloniaB 
district.     Cyasaies  reigned  fioity  years  and 
then  died ;  bot  in  diis  period  is  to  be  inrliwb'  ii 
the  time  in  which  the  Scydiians  posseaaed  the 
empire. 

CVII.  His  son  Astyages  soeceeded  to  Ae 
throne:  he  had  a  dangbter  whom  he  caDed 
^landane :  she,  in  a  dream,  appeared  to  make 
so  great  a  quantity  of  nrine,*  that  not  only  his 
principal  dty,  hot  all  Asia  was  overflowed. 
The  parport  of  diis  vision,  when  ex|^ained  in 
each  particular  by  the  magi,  the  nsnal  interpret- 
ers, terrified  him  exceedingly.       Under  this 


m4aMtf,  te  set  it 


rrime,  would  reaffilj  poiat  oat  Vc 

power.    Iftkedk 

of  the  temple,  it  night  be 

not  ^idte  free  fron 

down  M  a  jodgment  from 

Whether  the  exprearitMi  in  Hippocnica,  of 

tfyml^m*,  ought  to  bo 

Mooe,  nmy  perhaps 

sense  win  equally  snit  the  lon^aiag  i  i  f  linsliw    It 

perfectly  natoral. 


to  do  what  laM 

Ton  ftMst  take  de  boy  of 

ID 

to  death :  yo«  win 
him  as  yon  shall  thnik  proper.' 
plied,  ''yon 
to  eensnre  my 

bdiarioiir  give  yon  caose  of  offience:  ifcheae- 
complHhmcnt  of  this  matter  he  essential  to  jowr 
it  becomes  me  to  be 


adopt  the  famgnage  SB 
oOees  of  the  other  sex:  nsr  would  it  be  at  all 


ddnk  it  tiieir  doty  to  be  tihe 

would  to  them  seem  natnnl  desire.— T. 

5  J9;nna^^r«fafe.3— Tinskoneoftihe 
teproTethat  HerodotsB  wroteother 
eosoe  down  to  na.  The  investigation  of  thv  natter  hm 
greatly  perplexed  sod  dirided  the  litefvy  world.  It  is 
diseussed  at  eonsideraUe  length  by  Bonhier  sod  by 
cImt,  to  whose  several  works  we  beg  leave  to  reler 

w4m>  wish  to  know  mora  of  a  question  which  can  involf« 
no  great  interest  to  an  Eogiish  reader.— 7. 

6  QmamH^  of,  »fc3— Voltafare  has  stnted  somt 
I  to  tUB  passage  of  Herodotus ;  to  which  ny 
bewen  in  the  Supplement  to  the  FhOosopky  of  Oa. 

lory,  page  ^4kc  of  tfae  first  edithm;  page  MM^&cof 


CIX.   On  this  reply  of  Hvpagw  the 
deiivered  to  his 
to 

he  sought  with  teais  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
:  to  whom  he  related  his  amference  with  Asty« 
|ages.     When  she  inqnired  what  it  was  h»  in. 
I  tentioo  to  do ;  •^  By  no  means,"  he  aoaweied, 
'^  the  deed  which  Astjages  enioins.     Ifhebe. 
come  still  more  infirtmted,  more  mad  than  he 
at  present  appean,  I  will  not  comply  with  bis 
desires,  nor  be  acceaaary  to  this  murder.     The 
difld  is  my  rdation :  Astyiges  is  old,  and  has 
no  male  offipring:  if  at  Us  decease,  the  sor- 
ereign  audiority  shafl  descend  to  tiiis  dao^ifer, 
whose  cbOd  he  ordeta  me  to  destroy,  what  ex- 
treme danger  sfaaU  I  not  iaciir?    Itiaexpcdieni 
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nevertheless,  for  my  security,  that  the  child 
should  die,  not  however  by  the  hands  of  any 
of  my  family,  but  by  some  other  of  his  servants." 

ex.  He  instantly  sent  for  a  herdsman  be- 
longing  to  Astyages,  who,  as  he  knew,  pursued 
his  occupation  in  a  place  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
amongst  mountains  frequented  by  savage  beasts. 
His  name  was  Mitridates ;  his  wife  and  fellow- 
servant  was,  in  the  Greek  tongue,  called  Cyno, 
by  the  Medes  Spaco  ;*  and  Spaca  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Medes  call  a  bitch.  The  place 
which  he  frequented  with  his  herds  was  the  foot 
of  those  mountains  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
Ecbatane,  near  the  Euxine.  This  part  of 
Media,  towards  the  Saspires,  is  high  and  moun- 
tainous,  and  abounding  with  forests ;  th6  rest 
of  the  country  is  a  spacious  plain.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  his  presence,  Harpagus  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  **  Atityages  commands  you  to  take 
this  infont,"  and  expose  him '  in  the  most  un- 
frequented part  of  the  mountains,  that  his  death 
may  be  speedy  and  unavoidable.  I  am  fruther 
ordered  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  evade  this 
iig  unction,  and  are  by  any  means  accessary  to 
his  preservation,  jrou  must  expect  torture  and 
death.  I  am  myself  commanded  to  see  the 
child  exposed." 

CXI.  When  the  herdsman  had  received  his 
orders,  he  took  the  chUd,  and  returned  to  his 
cottage.  His  wife,  who  had  been  in  labour  all 
the  preceding  part  of  the  day,  was  providenti- 
ally delivered  in  his  absence.  Both  had  been 
in  a  state  of  solicitude :  the  situation  of  his 
wife  gave  alarm  to  the  husband ;  and  the  wo- 

l  Spae0,'}—\t  is  not  certain  wlietlier  the  dialect  of  the 
Medvs  and  Persians  was  the  same.  In  such  remains  as 
we  have  of  the  Persian  langrnnge,  Burton  and  Reland 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  term  lilce  this.  Nev- 
ertheless Lefevre  assures  us,  that  the  Hyrcaniaus,  a 
people  in  sul\)ection  to  the  Persians,  call,  even  at  the 
present  time,  a  dog  by  the  word  Sptkc-^Larcher. 

i  Tttkf  this  inJiiMtt  4'c.>- Various  passages  in  this  part 
of  our  worlc  will  necessarily  bring  to  the  mind  of  our 
reader  the  Winter's  Talc  of  Shakspeare.  The  speech  of 
the  king  to  Antigonus  minutely  resembles  this : 

TaktitupttnlghU 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  'tis  done. 
And  by  Rood  testimony,  or  I'll  seise  thy  life,  Sic—T. 

n  AnH  0xpe»e  A»in.>.Virgll  has  placed  in  the  infernal 
rt^gions,  the  souls  of  infants  weeping  and  wailing : 

Continuo  audita  voces,  vagltui  et  Ingens, 
Infftntumquo  aiilmao  flentes  in  limine  primo, 
Quos  dulcis  vltSB  esortitt  et  ab  ubere  reptoe 
Abstullt  stra  dies,  et  fUnere  roertit  aoerbo. 

It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture,  proposed  in  the  Divine 
litigation,  that  the  poet  might  design  to  discountenance 
the  cursed  practice  of  exposing  and  mimlering  infants. 
See  Jortln**  6th  Dissertation.  Consult  also  the  Letter  on 
the  Delicacy  of  Friendship,  rcpublislied  in  the  Tracts, 
b)  a  Warottrtouian«  page  8)27. 


man  on  her  part,  feared  for  him,  from  the  un* 
usual  circumstance  of  his  being  sent  for  to 
Harpagus.  His  return  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, and  his  wife  discovered  much  anxiety  to 
know  why  Harpagus  had  sent  for  him  in  such 
haste.  "  As  soon,"  says  he,  "as  I  got  into 
the  city,  I  both  saw  and  heard  what  I  could 
wish  had  never  befallen  the  femilies  of  our 
masters;  I  found  the  house  of  Harpagus  in 
extreme  affliction;  entering  which  with  the 
greatest  terror,  I  saw  an  infant  panting  and 
screaming  on  the  ground,  dressed  in  rich  and 
splendid  clothing.  Harpagus,  the  moment  he 
saw  me,  commanded  me  to  take  the  child,  and 
without  any  hesitation,  expose  it  on  such  a  part 
of  our  mountains  as  is  most  frequented  by  wild 
beasts;  telling  me,  moreover,  that  Astyages  him- 
self had  assigned  this  office  to  me,  and  threat- 
ening the  severest  punishment  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience. I  took  the  child,  conceiving  it  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  domestics,  never  supposing 
who  it  really  was.  The  richness,  however,  of 
its  dress  excited  my  astonishment,  which  was 
increased  by  the  sorrow  that  prevailed  in  the 
fiamiiy  of  Harpagus.  But,  on  my  return,  the 
servant  who,  conducting  me  out  of  the  city, 
gave  the  infant  to  my  hand,  explained  each  par- 
ticular circumstance.  He  informed  me,  that 
it  is  the  offspring  of  Mandane,  the  daughter  of 
Astyages,  and  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus. 
This  is  the  infant  whose  death  Astyages  com- 
mands.'* 

CXII.  The  herdsman  finished,  and  produc- 
ed the  child  to  his  wife.  Struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance of  beauty  and  strength,  she  embraced 
the  knees  of  her  husband,  and  conjured  him  not 
to  expose  the  child.  He  observed,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  comply  with  her  request,  as  Har- 
pagus would  send  to  see  that  his  orders  were 
executed,  and  had  menaced  him  with  a  most 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  his  obedience.  The 
woman  not  succeeding  by  this,  took  another 
method :  "  Since,'*  she  replied,  "  you  are  deter- 
mined in  your  purpose,  and  there  will  be  wit- 
nesses to  see  that  the  child  is  in  reality  exposed, 
attend  to  what  I  propose ;  I  have  been  deliver- 
ed of  a  dead  child ;  let  this  be  exposed,  and  let 
us  preserve  and  bring  up  the  grandchild  of 
Astyages  as  our  own.  You  will  thus  appear 
faithful  to  your  superiors,  without  any  injury  to 
ourselves ;  the  child  which  is  dead  will  be  hon- 
oured with  a  sumptuous  funeral,  and  that  which 
survives  will  be  preserved.** 

C  X II  I.  The  man  approved  of  the  pertinent 
proposal  of  his  wife,  with  which  he  immedi- 
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•tely  complied.  The  infiemt,  whom  be  was  to 
have  destroyed,  he  gave  to  the  care  of  his  wife ; 
his  own  child,  which  was  dead,  he  placed  in  the 
cradle  in  which  the  other  had  been  brought, 
dressed  it  in  the  other's  costly  clothing,  and 
exposed  it  on  a  desert  mountain.  After  three 
days,  he  left  one  of  his  domestics  to  guard  the 
body,  and  went  again  to  the  house  of  Harpagus 
in  the  city,  signifying  himself  ready  to  show 
that  the  child  was  dead.  Harpagus  sent  some 
upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend,  to  exam- 
ine into  the  matter :  they  confirmed  the  report 
of  the  herdsman,  and  the  child  was  buried. 
The  herdsman's  child  was  thus  interred ;  the 
other,  who  was  afterwards  tsJled  Cyrus,  was 
brought  up  carefully  by  the  wife  of  the  herds- 
man, and  called  by  some  other  name. 

CXIV.  When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  the  following  accident  discovered  who  he 
was : — He  was  playing  in  the  village,  where 
were  the  herds  of  his  supposed  father,  with  other 
boys  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  Though 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  his  play- 
mates chose  him  for  their  king.  He,  in  con- 
sequence, assigned  them  their  dififerent  stations : 
some  were  to  superintend  buildings,  others  were 
to  be  guards ;  one  was  to  be  his  principal  min- 
ister,  another  his  master  of  ceremonies ;  and 
each  had  his  particular  office.  Among  these 
children  happened  to  be  the  son  of  Artembaris, 
who  was  a  Mede  of  considerable  distinction. 
He,  refusing  to  obey  the  commands  of  Cyrus, 
was,  at  his  orders,  seized  by  his  playfellows,  and 
severely  beaten.  The  pride  of  the  boy  was 
vehemently  offended ;  and  the  moment  he  was 
at  liberty,  he  hastened  to  the  city  to  inform  his 
father  how  much  he  had  suffered  from  the  in- 
solence of  Cyrus.  He  did  not  indeed  call  him 
Cyrus,  which  was  not  then  his  name ;  but  he 
described  him  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman  of 
Astyages.  Artembaris  went  immediately  in 
great  rage  to  Astyages,  taking  his  son  with  him. 
He  complained  of  the  indignity  which  had  been 
offered,  and  showed  what  marks  of  violence  his 
son  had  received.  "  Thus»  Sir,'*  says  he, 
'*  have  we  been  insulted  by  the  son  of  a  herds- 
man, your  slave.'* 

CX  V.  Astyages,  on  receiving  this  complaint, 
which  he  observed  to  be  justly  founded,  was 
anxious  to  punish  the  insult  which  Artembaris 
had  received ;  he  accordingly  sent  for  the  herds- 
man and  his  reputed  child.  On  their  appear- 
ance, Astyages,  looking  at  Cyrus,  "  Do  you," 
tayB'he,  **  meanly  descended  as  you  are,  dare  to 
inflict  stripes  on  the  son  of  one  of  my  nobles  ?*' 
''Mylordy'*  says  he,  in  reply, "  what  I  have  done 


I  am  able  to  justify ;  the  boys  among  whom  I 
live,  and  this  with  the  rest,  did,  in  play,  elect 
me  their  king,  because,  as  I  suppose,  I  seemed 
to  them  the  most  proper  for  this  situation. 
Our  other  playfellows  obeyed  my  commands; 
this  boy  refused,  and  was  punished :  if  on  this 
account  you  deem  me  worthy  of  chastisement, 
I  am  here  to  receive  it.'** 

CXVI.  As  soon  as  the  boy  had  spoken, 
Astyages  conjectured  who  he  was ;  every  thing 
concurred  to  confirm  his  suspicions ;  his  resem- 
blance of  himself,  his  ingenuous  countenance 
and  manners,  and  the  seeming  correspondence 
of  his  age.  Struck  by  the  force  of  these  inci- 
dents, Astyages  was  a  long  time  silent  He 
recovered  himself  with  difficulty,  and  wishing  to 
dismiss  Artembaris,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing  the  herdsman  without  witnesses,  "  Artem- 
baris," said  he,  "  I  will  take  care  that  neither 
you  nor  your  son  shall  have  just  reason  of 
complaint."  When  Artembaris  retired,  Cyrus 
viras  conducted  by  attendants  into  some  inner 
room,  and  the  herdsman  being  left  alone  with 
the  king,  was  strictly  interrogated  whence  and 
from  whom  he  had  the  child.  He  replied,  that 
he  was  his  own  child,  and  that  his  mother  was 
yet  alive  ;  Astyages  told  him,  that  his  indiscre- 
tion would  only  involve  him  in  greater  dangers. 
Saying  this,  he  ordered  his  guards  to  seize  him. 
Reduced  to  this  extremity,  he  explained  every 
particular  of  the  business  ;  and  concluded  with 
earnest  entreaties  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

CXV II.  Astyages,  convinced  that  his  herds- 
man  had  spoken  the  truth,  felt  but  little  with 
respect  to  him ;  but  he  was  violently  incensed 
against  Harpagus,  whom  he  sent  for  to  his 
presence.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  "  Harpa- 
gus,"  said  he,  "  by  what  kind  of  death  did  you 
destroy  the  son  of  my  daughter?"  Harpagus 
saw  the  herdsman  present,  and  was  therefcnre 
conscious,  that  unless  he  spoke  the  truth  he 
should  be  certainly  detected.  "  Sir,"  he  replied^ 
"  as  soon  as  I  received  the  infant,  I  revolved 
in  my  mind  the  best  method  of  satisfying  your 
wishes,  and  of  preserving  myself  innocent  of 
the  crime  of  murder,  both  with  respect  to  your 
daughter  and  yourself :  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  send  for  this  herdsman,  and  delivering  to  him 
the  child,  I  informed  him  that  it  was  your  com- 
mand that  he  should  put  him  to  death ;  in  this 
I  used  no  falsehood,  for  such  were  your  com- 
mands. I  farther  enjoined  him  to  expose  the 
infant  on  a  desert  mountain,  and  to  be  himself 

4  None  of  these  particulare  of  the  early  Ufe  of  Cyrus* 
previous  to  his  being  sent  to  his  parents  in  Persia,  are 
related  by  Xenophon.— 7. 
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«f  Iw  fcirfc  t3c«iB«cisK  ^ot  vidi  t  bowrcr,  master  of  htmBelf,  and  discovered  na 


tfC"  JBiaheifttTf>  I  wanal  tmatnuL     When  Astyages  inquired 
^*Vfi  \  r  'fcif  ^'rfrfiTiiir  M — lYiiiiiB  tni  rWr  '  if  fcr  Vtwtt  nf  whtf  flr  h  i-ni  nf  n  hnt  irili  hrn  t 


AiTit «;»  wdl  I WQC  »aw  vc  vr  miif'^AnnMl ;  ke  bad  ctfcB»  be  acknovdedged  that  he  did,  and 
t— iKbi  >^  wtCMW  cW  IKC  aad  i»  Ivit  ^ke  tbac  ^ke king's  will  was  alwmys  pleasing  to  him.' 
Vi«^.  TVik  «:«  » t3ir!<MLe«dL<BdtkecktU  SariBr  tkis.  be  took  die  remnants  of  the  body, 
wa»  s^i»  Awcvwhfc.^  .  sad  leiamed  to  bis  boose,  meaning,  as  I  should 

C\V::i  HiTM^wnetehitkr&ftwiArtMt  suppose*  to  burr  Asm  togedier. 
WNr«ainciioi« .  Vic  As^owih^  dfeamBMSof:  tbe  CXX.  Astr^ges  thus  lereqged  himself  upon 
aoipir  v^*^  Vf  :«MKiy  ait^  iaawrawJ  baa  «f  ibe  llafp«is ;  but  deiibeimtii^  about  the  destiny- 
<M«<iiN«ttML  v<  :^  kirtYiiii  ^  said  lOH^dl  bb  of  Omts^  be  sent  for  the  magi  who  had  before 
wmcMtt  9t  ;^<tw  wvc4»  ^  <*'  fW  <bfti  »  aihv«  iMcfpRCed  his  dreams.  On  their  appeanmce, 
sMt  4»t  :k  ^«y^  I ««»  «Mcb  <J&.'<iwi  <v»e«n»w:  be  ie<ioe5ted  to  know  dieir  sentiments  of  the 
sW  teor  X  :^  V«r  ^  soil  Vk  aOi  <v«U  Wor  tbe  H§«n  be  biid  fonoeiiy  explained  to  them. 
9ir)HN«cb<i»  x*^  »>  fninc?>'i*i:>  I^K  » tbie  wMtnf  TWr  petserered  in  their  former  deckiration^ 
w<«c  «t(iL  ^i««  «Hfe$t  M«d  5««r  jOK  to  tbac  if  tbe  bor  sunriTed  be  would  in&llibly  be 
^«»i0«Kr^  ani  sBSiraii  wie  ^vwrnetf  at  kiqg;  *^  Tbe  bor  is  alive  and  well,'  returned 
iiiplKC.  lVs»»  aM»w^w>W>.»j!caag»if  fortb»  Astragcs :  ^  tbe  duldren  of  the  Tillage  where 
H*^iftf^ iw^witrmftH^.  »KnfebPiB>e  j^  »wtir>k  at  Wao>  be  fiwd  elected  him  their  king,  and  he  ha» 
<i«irM<  ^>jwr  j>wfa<»wW»B>ryy>arf»>  jifc>t»bMfc>'*    actuaUr  performed  all  tbe  essential  duties  of  the 

\'\X\  HiciNipHk  «Mt  bMris^  t^tfts..  coaie  re^cAw.  He  appointed  his  guards,  his  mes* 
bsi  i^'^Mifc.v  V  :W  kw^x  «EKii  rvt^unM^  <cb<«r«  see^iwrs^  and  different  attendants,  and  in  all 
^aS^  V  W  WmMv  ba^y  «  :W  trdrctkm  tbai  r«spe«:ts  exeneised  kin^y  authority :  concerning 
W  «iii^  «krt  «Mt^  ;m<  yiM><i.Tb»l  Ry  bb  ^&s<>MU  tbfe$s  wbat  do  you  determine  ?"  "  If,"  answered 
M«^>K  W  WiiM«Msl  ^  tK  «K\uaek«  ii>  tbe  n>}rad  tbe  na^  **  tbe  boy  really  survives,  and  baa 
lj^«ttt^«JL  v\:it  ;wv*tt  «»  be  arrt^W  at  bb  K^tse^ ;  nd^iiied  as  a  monarch,  in  the  accidental  manner 
W  Wij<\j^  v«Mk4  Kr  V«i  vxtt^  ^>ik  a  V^y  <.>f  you  describe,  rdy  upon  this  and  dissipate  your 
a^K^M  9bfe^t^N«^  vv^kn.**^  biiia  ii>  bft^tim  tv^  dM^  f««rs ;  depend  upon  it  he  will  reign  no  more : 
V>ai)a^v  wf  A«^^i^!iKk  a»l  tv^  vviia|ity  with  wbat«  things  of  tnfling  moment  frequently  accomplish 
^ytit  xfcatfc  HViwjiiMtaiJM  Viaik  lleibew^flaiicdto  :  what  we  seriously  foretel,  and  dreams  in  particii- 
Wi  %tt^  >ik\^  viMMcb  ir\^Ki(tMk>«iv  att  tbat  bad  «  bur  wiU  ctfteii  prove  of  Uttle  or  no  importance.** 
b»ii>ynfuoi  \*  ^vut  «$  tbe  K^y  anixv^,.  Asty*  **  I  ciwiess,*'  nejplied  Astyages,  "  that  I  am  of 
4^i^  >VMMkNMi|ie4  V^  tv"  V  c«t  im  v^*^^  'U^  tbe  same  opinion ;  the  boy  having  been  nomin- 
viMN)^  )Nwit  v*4  ^  Arc^  tv  be  i\>a($it«4k  axK>dw  aUyakin^,  has  fulfilled  the  purport  of  my  dream, 
yiMt  K>>«V4  aaNt  tb^'  >!kbs>«^  himikW  c^mm^  t\^  be  and  I  need  alarm  m}-self  no  more  about  him. 
)«r«^v4  «t  «Mv  At  tb^'  Khut  wT  $u(«fer«  «imk>i^  iX>  not  you,  however,  remit  your  assiduity,  but 
v^biNT  $^M«t»s  Ibwr^N^j^wt  a!bk^  aitir«<k^  IbHioiY  i  c^Misult  both  for  my  security  and  your  own.** 
tbe  w*^  a*  >fcVs^  **  Kr4SHN'  A$<>^i^i!««i  bi)n$«r)C  j  *"  Sir,''  answered  the  magi,  "  it  is  of  particular 
^Jb^Nt  >M'  ^ltM^^M  >k^iH(>r  ^x4.  Wl  tv^  IUr^vii;i:tts  |  importance  to  us,  that  your  authority  should 
«^  tb^  Kn^  \M'  biRi  *<y»  >fc*fc  «»ff\^  ewxt^  tbe  «^>ntinue>  it  might  otherwise  descend  to  this  boy 
b^«t^tW'^\n>^tW«..>i^bWb>NY*^rb«>|4a|¥^  who  is  a  Persian;  in  that  case  we,  who  a£e 
^  «  nV\vw4  b#tkv^  x\ltWr  be  ^wirMed  >fct4l  Medes,  shall  be  reduced  to  servitude ;  the  Per- 
xM«^iiW%Av^«(b>J^bai  bebMl<Me«^  A$tyiliJK*««$ked  '  s^ans  would  despise  us  as  foreigners ;  but  whilst 
Vp*^  W^xh  W^  t^isNl  b^  l^v  )Uir|>4^:w^  e\|vtt«$-  you*  who  are  our  countryman,  reign  over  'm, 
^  Vi^^>3^r  t^NM^  ^f^f^hi  tbe  atttiidants  we  ei^joy  some  degree  of  authority  ourselves, 
bwi^  b»i>Wk  IW  bwk^  x^bkb  <N>wtMw>l  tbe  .;,MiK^li»r»^i^doii^c^ 
by*A  aM  v^^ww^tK«^  H>t  b»  cWWt  and  <k«iTt<d   $««<i<v--r 

b»?«^  5N"^  K'^  V>V^>«»^'  ^^  X^bat  be  tbo^t  pr^^l^Hr^  I     «  ^MwNV  *»  *Mii.>-T1iis  reply  of  Harpagas,  worthy 

^^t^^x  >NNW^^<tKNA.  ^vsvxy^>l  tbe  >y.s^  and  '  l^!*;;::*'  *^l!!?^i!2!S.*^Ji;^  ""^  ""^  T^f^ 

WjVAk\v.  ..V  »      ki  -        »      oafcbmaa  «Mt  Vw*  dtf(»pk«hle.    Edgar,  king  of  England, 

fy*<4*  ^^  \>>^MA^^x  V^  M»  A-^       He  <VMKtklMM<    iMvli^  tilM  RtMwoM,  in  the  forest  of  Harewood,  the 

««w  «f  UmM  iK4i)einan  arriTed  soon  afterwards  on  the  spot ; 

^  t^  ^vwkt-AN.  {!>  Wv  «^<%  ^*^K  «IM^^  ♦\ww^  ^  rtK    tb»  Kbigr*  ^Mwiag  him  the  hodyof  his  father,  asked  him, 

>v4%f^  ysN'^M^  *(^  \>ll^iv«  K^M^viMy'w^  bn^w  W  ^Hind  tb«  gaiM*  ?    TIm  yoong  man  replied  with 

«^H^    M^^v.^smvVt^  ¥1^  >^^^4A^i»4li%i9ii^        fiN^Kt  tndtlKMWM^  **Tliat  whatever  was  agreeable  t» 

>K's,«^»«  tn^  *i>f  ^^  ^ffv»*.T^>  vstx  #A .  .  tW  fNrtiKis  cooM  aotpoMMy  diapleaBehim.**    The  above 

V*-N»^*ii^^^*»s»<fWrt»nW»»WM*<«r^  '  <>ii»c4<i<»bwlatedhyLMtiwrflpom  vmiiam  of  Bialina> 
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SO 


independent  ofthe  honours  we  receive  from  you. 
For  these  reasons  we  are  particularly  bound  to 
consult  for  your  safety,  and  the  permanence  of 
your  power.  If  any  thing  excited  our  appre- 
hension of  the  future,  we  would  certainly  dis- 
close it :  but  as  your  dream  has  had  this  trifling 
termination,  we  feel  great  confidence  ourselves, 
and  recommend  you  to  send  the  child  from  your 
presence  to  his  parents  in  Persia. 

CXXL  On  hearing  this  Astyages  was  re- 
joiced ;  and  sending  for  Cyrus,  "  My  child," 
said  he,  "  I  was  formerly  induced,  by  the  cruel 
representation  of  a  dream,  to  treat  you  injuri- 
ously, but  your  better  genius  preserved  you. 
Go,  therefore,  in  peace  to  Persia,  whither  I 
shall  send  proper  persons  to  conduct  you ;  there 
you  will  see  your  parents,  who  are  of  a  very 
different  rank  from  the  herdsman  Mitridates 
and  his  wife. " 

CXXII.  Astyages  having  thus  spoken,  sent 
Cyrus  away ;  on  his  being  restored  to  the  house 
of  his  parents,  they  who  had  long  since  thought 
him  dead,  received  him  with  tenderness  and 
transport.  They  inquired  by  what  means  he 
had  been  preserved ;  he  told  them  in  reply,  tliat 
he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  his  birth,  and  had 
been  involved  in  much  perplexity,  but  that  every 
thing  had  been  explained  to  him  on  his  journey 
to  them.  He  had  really  believed  himself  the 
son  of  the  herdsman  of  Astyages,  before  his 
conductors  explained  to  him  the  particulars  of 
his  fortune.  He  related  with  what  tenderness 
he  had  been  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  the 
herdsman,  whose  name,  Cjmo,  he  often  repeat- 
ed with  the  warmest  praise.  The  circumstance 
of  her  name  his  parents  laid  hold  of  to  persuade 
the  Persians  that  Providence  had,  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  interposed  to  save  Cyrus,  who, 
when  exposed,  had  been  preserved  and  nourish, 
ed  by  a  bitch' — ^which  opinion  afterwards  pre- 
vailed. 

OXXin.  As  Cyrus  grew  up,  he  excelled 
all  the  young  men  in  strength  and  gracefulness 
of  person.  *  Harpagus,  who  was  anxious  to  be 
revenged  on  Astyages,  was  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  gain  an  interest  with  him,  by  making 
bim  presents.  In  his  own  private  situation,  he 
could  have  but  little  hope  of  obtaining  the 
vengeance  he  desired  ;  but  seeing  Cyrus  a  man, 
and  one  whose  fortunes  bore  some  resemblance 
to  his  own,  he  much  attached  himself  to  him. 

3  JA|ra  Biidk,  4rA}— The  Btory  of  Romolns,  Remus,  and 
the  wolf,  inrtrfves  many  drcumstanoes  sfanilar  to  these 
rdtttod  of  Cyras.— 7. 

4  Groflf^lflnetff  tif  perton.Jr-'Tbo  besnty  and  graceful. 
turn  of  Cyroi,  is  particularly,  and  with  much  energy, 
rrpre««nted  by  Xen/(phon.— 7 


He  had,  some  time  before,  taken  tlie  following 
measure : — Astyages  having  treated  the  Medes 
with  great  asperity,  Harpagus  took  care  to  com- 
municate with  the  men  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence among  them,  endeavouring,  by  his  insi- 
nuations, to  promote  the  elevation  of  Cjrrus, 
and  the  deposition  of  his  master.  Having  thus 
prepared  the  way,  he  contrived  the  following 
method  of  acquainting  Cyrus  in  Persia  with  his 
own  private  sentiments,  and  the  state  of  affairs. 
The  communication  betwixt  the  two  countries 
being  strictly  guarded,  he  took  a  hare,  opened 
its  paunch,  in  which  he  inserted  a  letter,  con- 
taining the  information  he  wished  to  give,  and 
then  dexterously  sewed  it  up  again.  The  hare, 
with  some  hunting  nets,  he  intrusted  to  one  of 
his  servants  of  the  chase,  upon  whom  he  could 
depend.  The  man  was  sent  into  Persia,  and 
ordered  to  deliver  the  hare  to  Cyrus  himself, 
who  was  entreated  to  open  it  with  his '  own 
hands,  and  without  witnesses. 

CXXiy.  The  man  executed  his  commis- 
sion ;  Cyrus  received  the  hare,  which  having 
opened  as  directed,  he  found  a  letter  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport,  "Son  of  Cambyses,  heaven 
evidently  favours  you,  or  you  never  could  have 
risen  thus  superior  to  fortune.  Astjrages  me- 
ditated your  death,  and  is  a  just  object  of  your 
vengeance;  he  certainly  determined  that  you 
should  perish ;  the  gods  and  my  humanity  pre- 
served you.  With  the  incidents  of  your  life  I 
believe  you  are  acquainted,  as  well  as  with  the 
injuries  I  have  received  from  Astyages,  for 
delivering  you  to  the  herdsman,  instead  of  put-, 
ting  you  to  death.  Listen  but  to  me,  and  the 
authority  and  dominions  of  Astyages  shall  be 
yours :  having  prevailed  on  the  Persians  to  re- 
volt, undertake  an  expedition  against  the  Medes. 
If  I  shall  be  appointed  by  Astyages,  the  leader 
of  the  forces  which  oppose  you,  our  object  will 
be  instantly  accomplished,  which  I  may  also 
venture  to  affirm  of  each  of  our  first  nobility  ; 
they  are  already  favourable  to  your  cause,  and 
wait  but  the  opportunity  of  revolting  from 
Astyages.  All  things  being  thus  prepared, 
execute  what  I  advise  without  delay." 

CXXV.  Cyrus,  on  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, revolved  in  his  mind  what  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  prevailing  on  the  Per., 
sians  to  revolt.  After  much  deliberation,  he 
determined  on  the  following  stratagem:  He 
dictated  the  terms  of  a  public  letter,  and  called 
an  assembly  of  his  countrymen.  Here  it  was 
produced  and  read,  and  it  appeared  to  contain 
his  appointment  by  Astyages  to  be  general  of 
the  Persians;     "And  now,  O  Persians,"  he 
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exclaimed,  **  I  must  expect  each  of  you  to  at- 
tend me  with  an  hatchet'*  This  command  he 
issued  aloud  to  the  Persians,  of  whom  there  are 
various  trihes.  Of  those  whom  Cyrus  assem- 
bled, and  persuaded  to  revolt  from  the  Medes, 
the  following  are  the  principal :  The  Arteatse, 
the  Persae,  Pasai^gadae,  Maraphii,  and  Mas- 
plans :  Of  these  the  Pasargadse  are  the  most 
considerable  ;  the  Achaemenidse  are  those  from 
whom  the  Persian  monarchs  are  descended. 
The  Panthialnei,  Derusisei,  and  Germanians,' 
follow  laborious  employments ;  the  Dai,  Mardi, 
Dropici,  and  Sargartians,  are  feeders  of  cattle. 

CXX  VI.  They  all  assembled  in  the  man- 
ner they  were  commanded,  and  Cyrus  directed 
them  to  clear,  in  the  space  of  a  day,  a  certain 
woody  inclosure,  which  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
furlongs  in  extent.  When  they  had  executed 
their  task,  they  were  desired  to  attend  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  feast  and  make  merry.  For  this 
purpose  Cyrus  collected  and  slew  all  the  goats, 
sheep,  and  oxen,  which  were  the  property  of 
his  father ;  and  iiirther  to  promote  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Persians  he  added  rich  wines 
and  abundance  of  delicacies.  The  next  day, 
when  they  were  met,  he  desired  them  to  recline 
on  the  grass  and  enjoy  themselves.  When  they 
were  satisfied,  he  inquired  of  them  which  day's 
fare  delighted  them  the  most :  They  replied, 
the  contrast  betwixt  the  two  was  strong  indeed, 
as  on  the  first  day  they  had  nothing  but  what  was 
bad,  on  the  second  every  thing  that  ^vas  good. 
On  receiving  this  answer,  Cyrus  no  longer 
hesitated  to  explain  the  purpose  which  he  had 
in  view :  **  Men  of  Persia,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  you  are  the  arbiters  of  your  own  fortune ;  if 
you  obey  me,  you  will  enjoy  these  and  greater 
advantages,  without  any  servile  toils:  if  you 
are  hostile  to  my  projects,  you  must  prepare  to 
encounter  worse  hardships  than  those  of  yester- 
day.  My  voice  is  the  voice  of  freedom ;  Pro- 
vidence appears  to  have  reserved  me  to  be  the 
instrument  of  your  prosperity ;  you  are,  doubt- 
less, equal  to  the  Medes  in  every  thing,  and 
most  assuredly  are  as  brave ;  this  being  the 
case,  decline  all  future  obedience  to  Astyages." 

CXXVII.  The  Persians,  who  had  long 
spurned  at  the  yoke  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Medes,  were  glad  of  such  a  leader,  and  ardently 


1  Germanians.'}— The  Germanians  are  the  same  as  the 
Caramanians.  Some  authors  affirm  the  ancient  Germans 
to  have  been  descended  from  this  people.  Cluvier  has 
with  much  politeness  explained  their  mistake.  "  But," 
adds  M.  Wesseling,  **  there  are  some  individuals  of  sudi 
wa3rvrard  tempers,  who,  since  the  discovery  of  corn, 
still  prefer  the  feeding  upon  acorns."— iarcA«r. 


obeyed  the  call  of  liberty.  Astyages  was  soon 
informed  of  the  proceedings  of  Cyrus,  and  com- 
manded his  attendance.  He  returned  for 
answer  that  he  should  probably  anticipate  the 
wish  of  Astyages  to  see  him.  Ast3rage8  upon 
this  collected  his  Medes,  and  urged  by  some 
fatal  impulse,  appointed  Harpagus  to  command 
his  forces,  not  remembering  the  injury  he  for- 
merly had  done  him.  His  army  was  embodied, 
the  Medes  met  and  engaged  the  Pei*sian8 ;  they 
who  were  not  privy  to  the  plot  fought  with 
valour,  the  rest  went  over  to  the  Persians ;  the 
greater  part  discovered  no  inclination  to  continue 
the  combat,  and  hastily  retreated. 

CXXVII  I.  Astyages  hearing  of  the  igno- 
minious defeat  of  his  army,  continued  to  menace 
Cyrus ;  and  exclaimed,  that  he  should  still  have 
no  reason  to  exult.  The  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  crucify  the  magi,  ■  the  interpreters  of  dreams, 
who  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  send  Cyrus 
away.  He  then  armed  all  his  citizens,  young 
and  old,  without  distinction.  He  led  them 
against  the  Persians,  and  was  vanquished  :  ^  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  destroyed. 

CXX IX.  In  his  captivity  Harpagus  was 
present  to  insult  and  reproach  him.  Among 
other  things,  he  asked  him  what  was  his  opinion 
of  that  supper,  in  which  he  had  compelled  a 
father  to  feed  on  the  fiesh  of  his  child,  a  supper 
which  bad  reduced  him  from  a  monarch  to  a 
slave.  In  reply,  Astyages  requested  to  know 
if  he  imputed  to  himself  the  success  of  Cyrus. 
He  confessed  that  he  did,  explained  the  means, 
and  justified  his  conduct.  Astyages  told  him, 
that  he  was  then  the  most  foolish  and  widced 
of  mankind ; — most  foolish,  in  acquiring  for 
another  the  authority  he  might  have  enjoyed 
himself:  most  wicked,  for  reducing  his  coun- 
tr3rmen  to  servitude,  to  gratify  his  private 
revenge.  If  he  thought  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment really  necessary,  and  was  still  determined 
not  to  assume  the  supreme  authority  himself 
justice  should  have  induced  him  to  have  elevate 
ed  a  Mede  to  that  honour,  rather  than  a  Persum. 
The  Medes,  who  were  certainly  not  accessary 
to  the  provocation  given,  had  exchanged  sitna- 

2  Crucify  the  MagLy—lt  appears  from  the  sacred  writ, 
ings,  that  when  the  magi  either  were  not  able  to  inter, 
pret  dreams  or  explain  difficulties  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  tyrant  masters,  they  were  with  little  compunoCion 
condemned  to  die.  See  in  particular  the  book  of  Daniel. 
The  cruelty  of  Astyages  is  spoken  of  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  his  book  de  virtntibus  et  vitiis.— 7> 

3  Was  vanquished.y-^Xenophon  represents  Cyms  as 
I  succeeding  of  course,  and  without  any  hostilities,  to  th« 
I  throne  of  Astyages.— 7*. 
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tions  with  their  senrants ;  the  Peniaiis,  who 
were  fonneriy  the  servants,  were  now  the 
mtsters. 

CXXX.  After  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years, 
Astyages  was  thus  deposed.  To  his  asperity 
of  temper  the  Medes  owed  the  loss  of  their 
power,  after  possessing,  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  years,  all  that  part  of 
Asia  which  lies  beyond  the  Halys,  deducting 
from  this  period  the  short  interval  of  the  Scy- 
thian dominion.  In  succeeding  times,  from  a 
disdain  of  their  abased  situation,  they  took  up 
arms  against  Darius :  their  attempt  proved  un* 
successful,  and  they  were  a  second  time  reduced 
to  servitude.  From  this  period  the  Persians, 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  had  shaken 
off  the  power  of  the  Medes,  remained  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Asia.  Cyrus  detained 
Astyages  in  captivity  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  but  in  no  other  instance  *  treated  him  vrith 
severity. — Such  is  the  history  of  the  birth,  edu- 
cauon,  and  success  of  Cyrus.  He  afterwards, 
as  we  have  before  related,  subdued  Croesus,  who 
had  attacked  him  unprovoked :  from  which  time 
he  remained  without  competition  sovereign  of 
Asia. 

CXXXI.  My  attention  to  the  subject  has 
enabled  me  to  make  the  following  observations 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians. 
They  have  among  them  neither  statues,Hemples'' 

4  But  m  no  other  iiukmce,  jrcl-Jsocrates,  in  fais 
ftmeral  oration  i^nhi  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  in 
Cyprus,  says,  that  Cyrus  put  Astyages  to  death.  I  do 
net  find  that  ttiis  Akct  has  been  asserted  by  any  other 
anthor.— I,ardk«r. 

5  NeiAer  statues.y— It  \b  proper  to  remark  here,  that 
the  raore  ancient  nations  were  not  worshippers  of  images. 
Ludan  tells  us,  that  flie  ancient  Egyptians  had  no  statues 
In  their  temples.  According  to  Eusebius,  the  Oreelcs 
were  not  worsUppov  of  images  before  the  time  of 
Ceerops,  who  first  of  all  erected  a  statue  to  Minerva. 
And  Fhitarcfa  tells  os,  that  Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to 
represent  the  ddty  under  the  form  of  a  man  or  an  ani. 
mid ;  and  for  seventy  years  this  people  had  not  in  their 
temples  any  statue  or  painting  of  the  deity.— Xarcft«r. 

The  83rmb<ris  used  by  the  andents  of  their  respective 
ddties,  were  stones  of  different  sh^)e8.  A  round  stone 
represented  the  sun,  thence  styled  Alagabalus  I>eus  ro- 
tnndus :  Bochart  and  Selden.  A  little  polished  stone  was 
the  earthfthenoe  Cybele  was  called  Agdites  and  Agdistes. 
A  square  rude  stone  was  Bacchus ;  the  Caaba  of  the 
Arabfl. 

Amobius  says,  that  Cybele  was  represented  by  a  small 
ftone  of  a  dailc  and  black  colour.    See  also  Prudentius 

TU{t2nf. 

LupH  nIgtUut  rrchSfidos  ciHdo 

MoUikrit  OTto  elsMtti  argant*  Mdet,  ftc 

0  lVwjifai.3— 1  am  not  of  optaikm  with  the  Persian 

magi,  a(t  whoaa  instigation  Xerxes  bwaed  tin  temples 

«#  Hm  Oraaka,  Weaasa  they  confined  their  deities  by 

,  who  ought  to  be  free  from  every  khod  of  restrain^ 


nor  altars ; '  the  use  of  which  they  censure  as 
impious,  and  a  gross  viohition  of  reason, 
probably,  because,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks, 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  gods  partake  of 
our  human  nature."  Their  custom  is,  to  offer, 
from  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,^ 
sacrifices  to  Jove,  distinguishing  by  that  appri 
lation  all  the  expanse  of  the  firmament.  They 
.also  adore  the  sun,'"  the  moon,  earth,  fire,'* 
water,  and  the  winds ;  which  may  be  termed 
their  original  deities.  In  after-times,  from  the 
examples  of  the  Ass3rrians  and  Arabians,  they 
added  Urania  **  to  this  number.  The  name  of 
the  Assyrian  Venus  is  Mylitta,  whom  th 
Arabians  call  Alitta,  and  the  Peruana  Mithnu 
C XX XII.  Their  mode  of  pajring  their 
devotions  to  the  above-mentioned  deities,  con- 
firmed by  undeviating  custom,  is  to  sacrifice  to 
them  without  altars  or  fire,  libations  or  in- 
strumental music,  garlands  or  consecrated 
cakes;  but  every  individual,  as  he  wishes  to 
sacrifice  to  any  particular  divinity,  conducts  his 
victim  to  a  place  made  clean  for  the  purpose, 
and  makes  his  invocation  or  his  prayers  with  a 

and  whose  temple  and  residence  was  the  universe  Itself. 
'-Cicero. 

7  Nor  aUarsjy— The  theology  of  Zoroaster  was  darkly 
comprehended  by  foreigners,  and  even  by  the  /kr  greater 
number  of  his  disdples :  but  the  most  careless  observers 
were  struck  with  the  philosophic  simplidty  of  the  Per- 
sian  worship.— G»66on. 

8  Human  nature}— ThAt  the  gods  often  appeared  in 
a  human  shape,  is  taken  for  granted  by  Pansanias,  in 
Arcad.  and  Plutarch  de  Musica.  The  same  opinion  was 
firmly  maintained  by  Julian,  an  orthodox  pagan  in  a 
later  age. — GiUie*. 

9  Summits  of  the  highest  mountotnjr.}— Van  Dale  re- 
marks,  that  the  oracular  temples  were,  for  the  roost  part, 
situated  in  mountainous  places.  The  scriptures  also  in- 
timate, that  mountains  and  high  places  were  chosen  as  the 
properest  theatres  for  the  display  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
See  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xiL  ver.  2.  a  Ye  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  places  wherein  the  nations  served  tiieir  gods, 
upon  the  hi^  mountains,  and  upon  the  liills,  and  under 
every  green  tree,  &c  &c.— T. 

10  5t<n— :/fre.3— The  worship  of  the  andent  Persians 
had  unquestionably  been  very  eaily  corrupted.  The 
reverence  paid  to  the  sun  and  to  fire,  which  Zoroaster 
appears  to  have  considered  merely  as  representatives  ot 
omnipotence,  the  fountain  of  light,  seems  to  have  been  an 
idea  too  refined  for  the  gross  capacities  of  the  vulgar,  who, 
without  regard  to  the  great  invisible  prototype,  turned 
all  their  thoughts  to  the  adoration  of  those  ostensible 
deities.— iZioAanboM. 

11  Ftre.]— The  ancient  Persians  durst  not,  by  th^  vm 
ligion,  extinguish  fire  with  water ;  but  endeavoured  to 
smothor  it  with  earti^  atones,  or  any  thing  familiar. 
This  method  wonld  not  soon  extinguish  a  bla^ng  forest. 
The  Panis  of  Ouwrakare  still  guided  by  the  same  hurt- 
ful superstition.— 2ri«  mtmo, 

12  ITranto.]— That  ia,  the  Uranian  or  celestial  V« 
not  the  mote  Urania.— r. 
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tiara  encircled  generally  with  myrtle.  The 
supplicant  is  not  permitted  to  implore  blessings 
on  himself  alone,'  his  whole  nation,  and  par> 
ticularly  his  sovereign,  have  a  claim  to  his 
prayers,  himself  being  necessaijly  comprehend- 
ed with  the  rest  He  proceeds  to  divide  his 
victim  ■  into  several  minute  parts,  which,  when 
boiled,  he  places  upon  the  most  delicate  verdure 
he  can  find,  giving  the  preference  to  trefoil.. 
When  things  are  thus  prepared,  one  of  the 
magi,  without  whose  presence  no  sacrifice  is 
deemed  lawful,  stands  up  and  chants  the  pri- 
meval origin  of  the  gods,  which  they  suppose 
to  have  a  sacred  and  mysterious  influence.  The 
worshipper  after  this  takes  with  him,  for  his 
own  use,  such  parts  of  the  flesh  as  he  thinks 
proper. 

CXXXIII.  Among  all  their  festivals  each 
individual  pays  particular  regard  to  his  birth- 
day,  when  they  indulge  themselves  with  better 
fare  than  usual.  The  more  rich  among  them 
prepare  on  this  day  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  or 
an  ass,  which  is  roasted  whole ;  the  poorer  sort 
are  satisfied  with  a  lamb  or  a  sheep  :  they  eat 
but  sparingly  of  meat,  but  are  fond  of  the  after 
dishes,  which  are  separately  introduced.  From 
hence  the  Persians  take  occasion  to  say,  that 
the  Grecians  do  not  leave  their  tables  satisfied, 
having  nothing  good  to  induce  them  to  continue 
there — if  they  had  they  would  eat  more.  Of 
wine  ■  they  drink  profusely :  they  may  neither 
vomit  nor  make  water  before  any  one ;  which 
customs  they  still  observe.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  deliberate  on  matters  of  the  highest 
moment  when  warm  with  wine ;  but  whatever 
they  in  this  situation  may  determme  is  again 
proposed  to  them  on  the  morrow,  in  their  cooler 


1  Not  permitted  io  implore  bleuingt  on  himtelf  alone.^ 
—This  noble  Bentimeiit  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  by 
Pope: 

God  lov«t  firom  whole  to  parts,  but  human  soul 
Must  rise  Ikom  indlriduals  to  the  whole : 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake. 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace; 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

Popt'a  Ba$tjti. 

S  Divide  hit  v/c^'m.]— The  ceremony  of  the  Persian 
sacrifice  is  related  at  length,  but  with  some  trifling  varia. 
tk>ns,  by  Strabo.— T. 

3  Ofurinet  ^c.1 — In  every  ajgre  the  Persians  have  been 
addicted  jto  intemperance ;  and  the  wines  of  Shiraz  have 
triumphed  over  the  law  of  Mahomet— Gt'Mon.  In  con! 
tradiction  to  the  above  observation,  it  appears  from 
Xenophon,  that  the  Persians,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
their  history,  were  a  temperate  and  sober  people.  But 
that,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  they  drank  profusely,  is 
confirmed  by  Hato.— T. 


moments,  by  the  person  in  whose  house  they 
had  before  assembled.  If  at  this  time  also  it 
meet  their  approbation,  it  is  executed,  otherwise 
it  is  rejected.  Whatever,  also,  they  discuss 
when  sober,  Is  always  a  second  time  examined 
after  they  have  been  drinking. 

CXXXIV.  If  they  meet  at  any  time  by 
accident,  the  rank  of  each  party  is  easily  discov- 
ered ;  if  they  are  of  equal  dignity,  they  salute 
each  other  on  the  mouth ;  if  one  is  an  inferior 
they  only  kiss  the  cheek ;  if  there  be  a  great 
difference  in  situation,  the  inferior  falls  pros-^ 
trate  on  the  ground.*  They  treat  with  most 
respect  those  who  live  nearest  to  them ;  as  they 
become  more  and  more  remote,  their  esteem  of 
each  other  diminishes ;  for  those  who  live  very 
distant  from  them  they  entertain  not  the  small- 
est  regard:  esteeming  themselves  the  most 
excellent  of  mankind,  they  think  that  the  value 
of  others  must  diminish  in  proportion  to  their 
distance.  During  the  empire  of  the  Medes, 
there  was  a  regular  gradation  of  authority ;  the 
Medes  governed  all  as  well  as  their  neighbours, 
but  these  also  were  superior  to  those  contigu- 
ous  to  them,  who  again  held  the  next  nation  in 
subjection;  which  example  the  Persians  fol- 
lowed when  their  dominions  became  extended, 
and  their  authority  increased. 

CXXXV.  The  Persians  are  of  all  men 
most  inclined  to  adopt  foreign  manners :  think- 
ing  the  dress  of  the  Medes  more  becoming  than 
their  own,  they  wear  it  in  preference.  They 
use  also,  in  their  armies,  the  Egyptian  breast- 
plate ;  they  discover  an  ardour  for  all  pleasures 
of  which  they  have  heard ;  a  passion  for  boys ' 


4  FaJU  prostrate  on  the  ground.y~^ar  countrymaa 
Sandys  observes,  that  the  modem  mode  of  salutation  be- 
twixt  equals  in  the  east,  is  by  laying  the  right  hand  on 
the  bosom,  and  gently  declining  the  body ;  but  when  a 
person  of  great  rank  is  saluted,  they  bow  to  the  ground, 
and  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment  Upon  this  sulgect  con. 
suit  also  Pocock  and  Shaw.  The  Syro>Phoenician  woman 
fell  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Quintus  Curtius  relates  of  Alex, 
ander  the  Great,  that  when  he  returned  from  tiie  con. 
quest  of  Asia,  he  disdained  the  manners  of  his  country, 
and  suffered  those  who  approached  his  person  to  lie  proa. 
trate  on  the  ground  before  him.— 7. 

5  Passion  for  bosfs."} — ^How,  sajrs  Plutarch,  in  his  dis. 
course  on  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  could  the  Persians 
possibly  have  learned  this  vice  of  the  Greeks?  It  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  the  custom  of  castrating 
young  men  >vas  common  amongst  the  Fenians,  long 
before  they  visited  the  coasts  of  Greece. 

Mr  Harmer,  in  his  Observations  on  Passages  of  Scrip, 
ture,  has  been  at  some  pains  to  prove,  that  in  all  proba. 
bility  the  plain  upon  wliich  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go. 
morrah  stood,  was  somewhere  in  the  couth  of  Persia.     ■ 

That  this  vice  was  of  very  great  antiquity  in  Greew, 
appears  from  a  passage  of  Fkanooles,  preserved  in  Sto. 
bseuA,  which  informs  us.  That  the  Thradan  women  put 
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they  learned  from  the  Greeks,  and  each  man 
has  many  wives,  but  many  more  concubines. 

CXXXVL  Next  to  valour  in  the  field,  a 
man  is  esteemed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  his  offspring ;'  to  him  who  has  the  greater 
number  of  children,  the  king  every  year  sends 
presents;  their  national  strength  depending, 
as  they  svq>pose,  on  their  numbers.  From  their 
fifth'  to  their  twentieth  year  they  instruct  their 
children  in  three  things  only,  the  art  of  the 
bow,  horsemanship,"  and  a  strict  regard  to 
truth.  Till  his  fifth  year  a  boy  is  kept  in  the 
female  apartments,  and  not  permitted  to  see 
his  fiither :  the  motive  of  which  is,  that  if  the 
child  die  before  this  period,  his  death  may  give 
no  uneasiness  to  the  father. 

CXXXVIL  This  custom  appears  com- 
mendable :  I  cannot  but  think  highly  of  that 
custom  also,  which  does  not  allow  even  the 
sovereign  to  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single 
offence  ;  neither  from  any  one  provocation  is  a 
Persian  permitted  to  exercise  extreme  severity 
in  his  family.  Severity  is  there  only  lawful, 
when,  after  careful  examination,  the  offences 
are  found  to  exceed  the  merits.     They  will  not 


Orpheus  to  death,  on  account  of  his  unnatural  passion 
fer  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Calais. 

nic  etiam.  Thncnm  populi*  fait  aoctor,  amorem 
-    In  tcDcnwtmiifinmmarety  citiMiaeJuventam 
£taUs  brere  tot,  et  prioMM  carpere  floret. 

Ovid.  Met.  x.  83. 

But  the  total  silence  of  Homer  may  perhaps  furnish  a 
reasonable  presumptifm  against  the  antiquity  of  this  de- 
testable  vice.— 7. 

6  Number  of  his  offtpring."] — A  numerous  posterity  is, 
at  the  present  day,  the  most  fervent  wish  of  the  female 
inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Public  respect  is  annexed  to  fruit- 
ftilness.  This  is  even  the  prayer  of  the  poor,  who  earns 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  hrow. -Savary. 

Without  any  exnggenldon,  all  the  women  of  my  ac 
qioaiitfance  have  twelve  or  thirteen  children;  and  flie 
old  ones  boast  of  having  had  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  a- 
iriece,  and  are  respected  according  to  the  number  they 
have  ^pro&aced.-'Letteri  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
from  CoHi^antinople. 

Sterility  is  a  reproach  among  the  orientals,  and  they 
still  retain  for  fecundity  all  the  esteem  of  ancient  times. 
^Folnesf. 

The  same  commendation  of  fertility  seems  to  be  im. 
pUed  in  scripture.  Judges,  xiL  14,  by  tlie  enumeration  of 
Abdon*B  sons  and  grandsons.— 7. 

7  From  their  fifth,  4rc.]— This  account  of  Persian  edu- 
cation differs  from  that  given  by  Xenophon. 

8  Horj«waiMft«p.3— TWs,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  did  not 
eonstitnte  a  part  of  Persian  education.  The  Persians, 
at  f*»«*  period,  inhabiting  a  country  mountainous,  and 
wifhont  pasturage,  could  not  breed  horses;  but  as  8o<m 
m  they  had  conqoered  acountry  suitable  to  this  purpose, 
thfey  le»ncid  the  art  of  horsemanship ;  and  Cyrus  made 
IttobaeoBridcredMa  disgraceftd  tUng,  that  any  per. 
mm  to  whmn  ha  had  presented  a  horse  should  go  any 
whov  an  fiMt,  even  to  the  tmallest  distance.— I>arcA«r. 


believe  that  any  one  ever  killed  his  parent; 
when  such  accidents  have  apparently  happened, 
they  assert  their  belief,  that  the  child  would, 
on  inquiry,  be  found  either  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  adultery,  or  spurious  ;  conceiving  it 
altogether  impossible,  that  any  real  parent  can 
be  killed  by  his  own  offspring. 

CXXX  VIIL  Whatever  they  may  not  act 

with  impunity,  they  cannot  mention  without 

guilt     They  hold  falsehood  in  the  greatest  ab>- 

horrence ;  *  next  to  which  they  esteem  it  dis- 

graceful  to  be  in  debt,  as  well  for  other  reasons, 

as  for  the  temptations  to  falsehood,**  which  they 

think  it  necessarily  introduces.     A  leprous  ^ 

Persian  must  neither  enter  the  city,  noi"  have 

communication  with  any  of  his  countrymen ; 

this  disease  they  always  think  occasioned  by 

some  offence  committed  against  the  sun.**   If  a 

foreigner  is  afflicted  with  it,  he  is  tumultuously 

expelled  the  country.     They  have  also,  for  the 

same  reason,  an  aversion  to  white  pigeons.    To 

all  rivers  "  they  pay  extreme  veneration ;  they 

will  neither  spit,  wash  their  hands,  nor  evacuate 

in  any  of  them ;  and  a  violation  of  this  custom 

may  not  happen  with  impunity. 

CXXXIX.  They  have  one  peculiarity, 
which,  though  they  are  not  aware  of  it  them.* 
selves,  is  notorious  to  us ;  all  those  words  which 
are  expressive  of  personal  or  of  any  other  dis- 
tinction, terminate  in  the  Doric  san,  which  is 
the  same  with  the  Ionian  sigma :  and  attentive 

9  Falsehood  in  the  greatest  abhorrence."}— The  Persians 
were  not  always  so  scrupulous  about  falsehood;  see 
Herodotus,  book  iii  and  IxxiL — Larcher. 

10  Temptations  to  falsehood."} — Plutarch,  in  his  treatise 
concerning  the  contraction  of  debts,  represents  this  dif. 
ferently.  The  Persians,  says  he,  esteem  falsehood  as  a 
secondary  crime,  the  first  is  running  in  debt— T. 

11  A  leprous t  ^c.]— Persons  aflSicted  with  leprosy  are 
still  kept  secluded  in  many  places  of  the  east.  Sea 
Niebuhr'B  description  of  Arabia. 

See  the  Mosaical  prohibition  concerning  lepers,^unu 
bers,  chap.  v.  ver.  4.-7'. 

12  Against  the  n«n.  3~  When  JEschines  toudied  at  Delos, 
on  his  way  to  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  were 
greatly  incommoded  by  a  species  of  leprosy,  called  the 
white  leprosy.  They  imputed  it  to  the  anger  of -ApoUo, 
because,  in  contradiction  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  they 
had  interred  there  the  body  of  a  man  of  rank..-Larc^^. 

13  To  aU  rtwr*.]— The  andent  Cuthites,  and  the  Per- 
sians afta:  them,  had  a  great  veneration  for  fountain  s 
and  streams,  which  also  prevailed  among  other  nations , 
so  as  to  have  been  at  one  time  almost  universal.  If  these 
livers  were  attended  with  any  nitrous  or  saline  qua|tl|b 
or  with  any  fiery  eruption,  they  were  adjudged  to  be  sflll 
more  sacred.— Jffrya«<. 

What  booU  yon  now  Scamandcr^  wonhiiip'd  strMin, 
His  Mitblj  honoun,  and  immortal  name  ? 
In  Tain  your  immolated  tmlb  are  tlaln. 
Toot  UTlng  covnan  glot  hU  galft  tn  vain. 

P«pt,  lirind. 
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observation  will  farther  discover,  that  ali  the. 
names  of  Persians*  end  without  exception 
alike. 

CXL.  The  above  remarks  are  delivered 
without  hesitation,  as  being  the  result  of  my 
own  positive  knowledge.  They  have  other 
customs,  concerning  which,  as  they  are  of  a 
•ecret  nature,  I  will  not  i»etend  to  express  my- 
self decisively :  as  to  what  relates  to  their  dead, 
I  will  not  affirm  it  to  be  true,  that  these  never 
are  interred  till  some  bird  or  dog  has  discovered 
a  propensity  to^prey  on  them.  This,  however, 
is  unquestionably  certain  of  the  magi,  who  pub- 
licly observe  this  custom.  The  Persians  first 
inclose  the  dead  body  in  wax, "  and  afterwards 
place  it  in  the  ground.  Their  magi  are  a  dis- 
tinct body  of  men,  having  many  peculiarities, 
which  distinguish  them  from  others,  and  from 
the  Egyptian  priests  in  particular.  These  last 
think  it  essential  to  their  sanctity,  to  destroy  no 
animals  but  the  victims  of  sacrifice.  The  magi 
except  a  man  and  a  dog,  but  put  other  animals 
without  compunction  to  death.  They  even 
think  it  an  action  highly  meritorious  to  destroy 
serpents,  ants, '  and  the  different  species  of  rep. 

1  Names  of  Persiaru.'y— The  language  spoken  anciently 
in  Persia,  opens  a  wild  field  for  unsatisfactory  inquiry. 
Dr  Hyde  derives  it  from  that  of  Media;  whidi  is  mudi 
the  same  as  deducing  one  jargon  of  the  Sax<Hi  heptarchy 
from  another.  The  uiion  of  those  people  named  by 
Europeans  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  of  such  high  aa^ 
tiquity,  tiiat  it  is  lost  in  darkness,  and  long  precedes  every 
glimmering  we  can  discover  of  the  origin  of  their  speech. 
^^BicAartUon  <wi  Eastern  Nations, 

8  In  tmur.y->Bodie8  thus  inclosed  continue  perfect  for 
ages.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  be- 
ing desirous  to  see  how  far  the  actual  state  of  Edward 
the  First's  body  answered  to  the  methods  taken  to  pre. 
serve  it,  by  writs  issued  from  time  to  time,  in  tiie  reigns 
of  Edward  the  Third  and  Henry  the  Fourtii,  to  theti«a. 
sury,  to  renew  the  wa*  about  U^  obtained  permission  to 
inspect  it  It  was  found  entire.  May  2d,  1774.  The  body 
must  have  been  preserved  about  three  c^turies  and  a 
half,  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  then  faaoA.'-^AnmuU 
Register  J 1774 

The  magi,  for  a  long  time,  retained  the  exdosive  pri. 
vilege  of  having  their  bodies  left  as  a  prey  to  carnivorous 
animals.  In  succeeding  times,  t^  Persians  abandoned 
all  corpses  indiscriminately  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 

This  custom  still  in  part  continues ;  the  place  of  burial 
of  the  Guebres,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  Is. 
pahan,  is  a  round  tower  m^de  of  free-stone :  it  is  tliirty- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  ninety  in  diameter,  without  gate 
or  any  kind  of  entrance;  they  ascend  it  by  a  ladder.  In 
tbe  midst  of  the  tower  is  a  Idnd  of  trendi,  into  wliich 
the  bones  are  tbrowxL  The  bodies  are  rangedalong  the 
wall  in  their  prq;>er  clothes,  upon  a  small  couch,  with 
bottles  of  wine,  &c.  The  ravens,  which  fill  the  cemetery, 
devour  them.— CAarcJm. 

8  Serpents,  ants,  ^.1— TWs,  says  Lardier,  is  a  precept 
ifiirthe  Sadder.  The  learned  Dr  Hyde  considers  the  Sad. 
der  as  fragments  of  the  works  of  Zoroaster,  the  great 
Persian  legislstxtr     Upon  this  suldect  it  may  not  be  amiss 


tilea>  After  this  digression,  I  return  to  my 
former  subject. 

CXLI.  The  lonians  and  .SoHans,  after  the 
conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Persians,  immediately 
despatched  ambassadors  to  Sardis,  requesting 
Cyrus  to  receive  them  under  his  allegiance,  upon 
the  terms  which  Croesus  formerly  had  granted 
them.  Cyrus  gave  them  audience,  and  made 
the  fcdlowing  lenfij :  <<  A  certain  piper,  observ- 
ing some  fishes  sporting  in  the  sea,  began  to 
play  to  them,  in  hopes  that  they  would  voluii» 
tarily  throw  themselves  on  shore  ;  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  he  threw  his  nets,  indosed 
a  great  number,  and  brought  them  to  land ;  see* 
ing  them  leap  about,  *  You  may  be  quiet  now»* 
says  he,  <as  you  refused  to  come  out  to  me 
when  I  played  to  you.' " — Cjmis  was  induced  to 
return  this  answer  to  the  lonians  and  .£olian8» 
because  the  lonians  had  formerly  disregarded 
his  solicitations  to  withdraw  their  assistance 
from  Crcesus,  refusing  all  submission  to  Cyrus» 
till  they  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  make 
it.  This  reply,  therefore,  of  Cyrus,  was  evi- 
dently dictated  by  resentment ;  which,  as  soon 
as  thQ  lonians  had  received,  they  fortified  their 
towns,  and  assembled  all  of  them  at  Fanionium» 
except  the  Milesians :  Cyrus  had  received  these 
into  his  alliance,  upon  the  conditions  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed  from  Crcesus.  The  gen- 
eral determination  of  the  lonians  was  to  send 
ambassadors  to  Sparta,  who  were  in  their  com- 
mon name  to  supplicate  assistance. 

CXL II.  These  lonians,  who  are  members 
of  the  Panionium,  eigoy  beyond  all  whom  I 
have  known  purity  of  air  *  and  beauty  of  situfu 
tion ;  the  country  above  and  below  them,  aa 
well  as  those  parts  which  lie  to  the  east  and 
west,  being  in  every  respect  less  agreeable. 
Some  of  them  are  both  cold  and  moist ;  othera 
parched  by  the  extremity  of  the  heat.  Their 
language  possesses  four  several  distinctions. 
Miletus  >  is  their  first  city  towards  the  south, 

to  introduce  the  opinion  of  Mr  Richardson.  The  Sadder^ 
says  he,  are  the  wretched  rhj^es  of  a  modem  Parsi 
detour  (priest)  who  lived  about  three  centuries  ago. 
From  this  work,  therefore,  we  cannot  have  even  the 
glimpse  Qii  an  original  tongue,  nor  any  thing  authentic 
of  the  genius  of  the  lawgiver. 

Chardin  informs  us,  that  the  Guebres,  or  ancient  fire- 
worshippers  of  Persia,  deem  it  meritorious  to  put  Insects 
of  aU  kinds  to  death.— 7. 

4  Purity  of  atr.>- These  advantages  of  situation,  and 
of  climate,  which  the  lonians  ei^joyed*  are  enumerated 
by  many  ancient  writers.  This  people,  unable  to  defiend 
themselves  (says  the  Abbe  Barthelemy)  against  the  Per. 
sians,  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  their  Ubertiet 
in  the  bosom  of  VQluptgowaaew  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts.— r. 

5  MiletuSf  4rc.3— For  a  particular  account  of  the  modem 
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next  to  which  are  Myus  and  Priene ;  all  these 
are  situate  ha  Garia,  and  use  the  same  language. 
In  Lydia  are  the  cities  of  Ephesus,  G<^phon, 
Lebedos,  Teos,  Clazomenae^  Phocsea, which  have 
a  dialect  peculiar  to  themselves.  There  are 
three  other  oities  properly  called  Ionian :  two 
of  these,  Samoa  and  Chios,  are  situated  in  is- 
lands :  the  other,  Erytfarae,  is  on  the  continent. 
The  Chians  and  Erythraaans  speak  alike ;  the 
Samian  tongue  is  materially  different  These 
are  the  four  discriminations  of  language  to 
which  we  alluded. 

CXLIIL  Of  these  lonians,  the  Milesians 
were  induced  to  court  the  firiendship  of  Cyrus, 
Bnm  apprehensions  of  his  power.  The  island- 
ers had  but  little  cause  of  fear,  for  the  Persians 
had  not  yet  subdued  the  Phoenicians,  and  were 
themselves  ignorant  of  maritime  afiairs.  The 
general  imbeciUtyof  Greece,  and  the  small  im- 
portance of  the  lonians  in  particular,  was  their 
motive  for  separating  themselves  from  the  body 
of  that  nation  of  which  they  constituted  a  part ; 
Athens,  of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  being  the  only 
one  of  any  distinction.  The  appellation  of 
lonians,  was  for  this  reason  disdained  by  the 
Athenians,  and  some  other  lonians,  which  pre- 
judice does  not  yet  appear  to  be  obliterated.  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  above  twelve  cities  are 
proud  of  the  name,  and  have  in  consequence 
erected  a  sacred  edifice,  which  they  call  the 
Panionium."  They  determined  to  admit  no 
other  of  the  Ionian  cities  to  this  temple,  and 
tiie  privilege  was  desired  by  those  of  Smyrna 
alone. 

CXLIV.  The  Dorians  now  inhabiting  Pen- 
tapolis,  which  was  formerly  called  Hexapolis, 
instituted  a  similar  exemption;  not  admitting 
the  neighbouring  Dorians,  nor  indeed  some  of 
their  own  people,  who  had  violated  a  sacred 
and  established   custom,    to   the   temple  of 


namee  and  drcumstances  of  these  Ionian  cities,  consult 
Chandler  and  Pocodce. 

Ifiletos  was  the  birth-place  of  Thales,  Clazomenge  of 
Anaxagoras,  Ephesus  of  Paxrhasius,  Colophon  of  Xeno- 
pfaaaeSf  Teos  of  Anacreon.--7. 

6  Pamomtun  ]— About  sixteen  miles  to  the  south  of 
Scala  Nnova  there  is  a  Christian  village  called  Changlee. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Fanioninm,  where  the 
meeting  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia  was  held,  and  a 
solemn  sacrifice  performed  to  Neptune  Heleconius,  in 
tHddi  the  peo|rfe  of  Priene  presided. — Pocoeke. 

The  Tietim  sacrificed  in  this  temple  was  a  bull ;  and  it 
deemed  aa  auspicious  omen  if  he  lowed  whilst  they 
I  eoodqcUng  him  to  the  place  of  sacriflce. 
i  Is  dluded  to  in  Homer : 

Not  loader  loan. 
At  Ncptvne'a  rinrina  on  H«lic«*t  high  •horct, 
Tlw  rletim  boD^lliMl.  %x.  T. 


Triope.'  The  priae  of  these  games,  which  wert 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopean  Apollo^ 
was  formerly  a  tripod  ol'  brass,  whidi  the  victor 
was  not  expected  to  carry  away,"  but  to  leave 
as  a  votive  offering  in  the  temple  of  the  deity* 
A  man  of  Halioarnassus,"  whose  name  was 
Agawdes,  having  obtained  the  victory,  in  viola- 
tion of  this  custom  carried  the  tripod  to  his 
own  house,  where  it  was  openly  suspended. 
Jn  punishment  of  this  offence,  Haliqynassus 
was  excluded  firom  the  participation  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  by  the  five  cities  of  Lin- 
dus,  Jalyssus,  Camirus,  Co6»**  and  Cnidus." 

CXLY.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  lonians 
divided  themselves  into  twelve  states,  and  were 
unwilling  to  connect  themselves  with  more* 
simply  because  in  Peloponnesus  they  were 
originally  so  circumstanced  as  are  the  Acheeans 
at  present,  by  whom  the  loniaps  were  expelled* 
The  first  of  these  is  Peilene  near  Sicyen,  then 
iBgira  and  Mg»,  through  which  the  Crathis 
flows  with  a  never-£uling  stream,  giving  its 
name  to  a  well.known  river  of  Italy.  Next  to 
these  is  Bura,  then  Helice,  to  which  place  the 

7  Temple  of  T^cpe.'}—TriopUim  was  a  dty  of  Caria, 
founded  by  Triopas,  son  of  Erysicthon.  Hence  the  Trio, 
pean  promontory  took  its  name,  where  was  a  temple 
known  under  the  name<rf  the  Triopean  temple,  eonseexa. 
ted  to  Apollo.  The  Dorians  here  celebrated  gamesin  hon. 
our  of  that  god,  but  without  joining  with  him  Neptune 
and  the  nymphs. 

In  this  tempi*  was  hdUi  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Dorians  of  Asia,  upon  th«  raodd  of  thatof  Thermopylaa. 
— X«rcA*r. 

8  Wat  not  expected  UcvrryavK^.y^hi  the  games  in 
honour  of  ApoUo  and  BacehHS,  the  victor  was  not  per. 
mitted  to  carry  the  prize  away  with  him.  It  rraoaioed 
in  the  temple  of  the  deity,  with  an  inscriptioii  signifying 
the  names  of  the  persons  at  whose  cost  the  games  were 
celebrated.  Tilth  that  oi  the  victorious  tribe.— Z>arc/i«r. 

9  HaUeamaMue.y^The  sincerity  of  Herodotus  is  em. 
inently  conspienons  from  the  faithful  manner  in  whic^ 
he  relates  dreumstances  but  little  honouraUe  either  for 
Halieamassus,  his  country,  or  even  for  the  Athenians, 
who  had  expressed  themselves  anxious  to  receive  him 
into  the  number  of  their  citiaens,  and  before  whom  he 
had  pnhlidy  recited  his  history.  See  also  diap.  dxvL 
of  this  book;  as  also  different  passages  in  the  3d,  dth,  and 
7th  books.— ^ouAmt. 

10  Cm.]— Cos  was  the  birth.plaoe  of  Hippocrates.— 7. 

11  Cn»</t».3— Cnidu«  was  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
I^aoe  of  the  hwtorian  Ctesias,  and  of  the  astronomer 
£odox«s^  and  «o  less  so  from  being  possessed  of  the 
beautiful  Veniw  of  Praxiteles.— 7. 

The  medals  struck  at  Cnidus  in  tiie  times  of  th«  Roman 
emperors,  repres^it,  as  may  be  presumed*  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles.  Hie  goddess  with  her  right  hand  conceals 
bar  sex,  with  her  left  she  holds  some  linen  over  a  vessel 
of  perfumes.- r«ya|^^  dujetms  Anacharsis, 

It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  oele. 
brated  Venus  de  Medicis  conceals  with  her  left  hand  tte 
distinction  of  her  MX,  whUst  ber  right  is  elevated  to  hi9r 
bosom.— 7. 
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lonians  fled  after  being  vanquished  in  battle  by 
the  Achscans.  Next  follow  iBgium,'  Rhypx, 
Patne,  Phane,  and  Olenus,  which  is  watered 
by  Pirns,  a  considerable  river.  The  last  are 
Dyme,  and  Tritsea,  the  only  inland  city. 

C XL  VI.  These  are  the  twelve  states  of  the 
Achseans,  to  which  the  lonians  formerly  belong, 
ed,  who,  for  this  reason,  constructed  an  equal 
number  of  cities  in  the  country  which  they  after . 
wards  Inhabited.  That  these  are  more  pro- 
perly lonians  than  the  rest,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  assert  or  to  imagine.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Abantes*  of  Euboea,  who  have  neither  name 
nor  any  thing  else  in  common  with  Ionia,  form 
a  considerable  part  of  them.  They  are,  more- 
over, mixed  with  the  Minyan-Orchomenians, 
the  Cadmeans,  Dryopians,  Phocidians,  Molos- 
sians,  the  Pelasgians  of  Arcadia,  the  Dorians 
of  Epidaurus,  and  various  other  nations.  E  ven 
those  who  migrating  from  the  ^Prytaneum'  of 
Athens  esteem  themselves  the  most  noble  of 
all  the  lonians,  on  their  first  settling  in  the 
country,  brought  no  wives,  but  married  a  num- 
ber of  Carian  women,  whose  parents  they  put 
to  death.  In  consequence  of  this  nolence,  the 
women  made  a  compact  amongst  themselves, 
which  they  delivered  to  their  daughters,  never 
to  sit  at  meals  with  their  husbands,  nor  to  call 
them  by  their  appropriate  names ;  which  resolu- 

'  1  Xgium.']— The  inhabitants  of  this  place  having  van- 
quished  the  ^tolians  in  a  naval  fight,  and  taken  from 
them  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  they  made  an  offering  of  the 
tenth  part  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  at  the  same  time  they 
demanded  of  the  god,  who  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks?  The  Pythian  answered  thus :  "The  best  cav. 
airy  are  those  of  Tliessaly;  the  loveliest  women  are 
those  of  Sparta;  they  who  drink  the  water  of  the  fair 
fountain  of  Arethusa  are  valiant;  but  the  Argives,  who 
inhabit  betwixt  Terinthus  and  Arcadia,  abounding  in 
flocks,  are  more  so.— As  for  you,  O  iEgians!  you  are 
neither  the  third,  nor  tlie  fourth,  nor  even  the  twelfth ; 

you  inspire  no  respect,  nor  are  of  the  smallest  importance. " 
•^Larcher. 

2  Abantes.'y^Ttia  people  cut  off  their  hair  before,  and 
suffered  it  to  grow  behind;  being  a  valiant  race,  they 
did  this  to  prevent  the  enemy,  whom  they  always  boldly 
fronted,  seizing  them  by  the  hair.  For  the  same  reason 
Alexander  the  Great  ordered  his  general,  to  make  the 
troops  cut  off  their  hair.-* LareA«r. 

3  Pr^to}i«ttffi.3— The  Prytaneum  was  the  senate-house 
€i  Athens.  After  the  senators  were  elected,  presiding 
officers  were  appointed,  who  were  called  Prytanes. 
There  were  fifty  of  these,  and  they  resided  constantly  in 
the  Prytaneum,  that  they  might  be  ready,  says  Potter, 
to  give  audience  to  whoever  had  any  thing  to  propose 
concerning  the  commmwealth.  In  the  same  place  also 
resided  other  citizens  who  had  rendered  important  ser- 
▼if  es  to  their  country.  The  Prytaneum  was  sacred  to 
Vesta;  it  was  not  appropriate  to  Athens:  mention  is 
made  of  the  Prytaneum  of  Siphroe,  of  Cyxicum,  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  of  many  other  places.— r. 


tion  was  provoked  by  the  murder  of  their  par- 
ents,  their  husbands,  and  their  children,  and  by 
their  being  afterwards  compelled  to  marry  the 
assassins. — The  above  happened  at  Miletus. 

C  XL  VI  I.   Of  those  chosen  by  these  loni- 
ans for  their  kings,  some  were  Lydians,  de- 
scended of  Glaucus,^  the  son  of  Hippolochus» 
and  others,    Caucon-Pylians,  of  the  race  of 
Codrus,  son   of  Melanthus.     Of  tlieir  Ionian 
name  these  were  more  tenacious  than  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen ;  they  are  without  question 
true  and  genuine  lonians ;  but  this  name  may, 
in  fact,  be  applied  to  all  those  of  Athenian 
origin,  who  celebrate  the  Apaturian  festival,' 
from  which  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Ephe- 
sians  and    Colopbonians  are  alone  excluded, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder. 

C XL VIII.  Panionium  is  a  sacred  place* 
on  Mycale,  situate  towards  the  north,  which  by 
the  universal  consent  of  the  lonians  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Heliconian  Neptune.^    Mycale  is 

4  G&mciM.]— Tliis   is   the  Glaucus  who   relates'  liU 
genealogy  to  Diomed  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad. 

Hippolochas  sarrived ;  firom  him  I  came, 

The  honour'd  tuthor  of  my  birth  and  name ; 

By  hit  decree  I  songht  the  Trojan  town,  tcc-^Pope. 

Invidious  as  it  may  appear,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  the  whole  version  of  this  episode  is  comparatively 
defective  in  spirit  and  in  melody.— 7. 

5  Apaturian  festival  ]— This  was  first  instituted  at 
Athens,  and  tlience  derived  to  the  rest  of  the  lonians, 
Ck)lophon  and  Ephesus  alone  excepted.  It  continued 
three  days :  the  first  was  called  Dorpia,  from  Dorpos,  a 
supper ;  on  the  evening  of  this  day  each  tribe  had  a 
separate  meeting,  at  which  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
was  prepared.  The  second  day  was  named  Anarrusia. 
Victims  were  offered  to  Jupiter  and  to  Minerva,  in  whose 
sacrifices,  as  in  all  that  were  offered  to  the  celestial  gods 
it  was  usual  to  turn  the  head  of  the  victims  upwards 
towards  heaven.  The  third  day  was  called  Koureotisi 
from  Kouros,  a  youth,  or  Koura,  shaving.  The  young 
men  who  presented  themselves  to  be  inrolled  amongst 
the  citizens  had  then  their  hair  cut  off  At  this  time 
their  fathers  were  obliged  to  swear,  that  both  themselves 
and  the  mothers  of  the  young  men  were  freebom  Athe- 
nians. For  farther  particulars  on  this  subject,  consult 
Archbishop  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece.— r. 

6  Sacred  ptoce.]— >Aropelus  and  Omphalus  were  tha 
same  term  originally,  however  varied  afterwards,  and 
difterentiy  appropriated.  They  are  each  a  compound 
frtim  Omphe,  and  relate  to  the  oracular  deity.  Ampelos* 
at  Mycale,  in  Ionia,  was  confessedly  so  denominated, 
from  its  being  a  sacred  place,  and  abounding  with  waters, 
by  which  people  who  drank  them  were  supposed  to  be 
inspired.— J^rj^ant 

7  HeUoonian  ^<^^n«.]— The  lonians  had  a  great 
veneration  for  Neptune ;  they  had  erected  to  him  a  tern, 
pie  at  Helice,  a  dty  of  Achaia,  when  that  country  be- 
longed  to  them.  From  this  place  the  deity  took  his  name 
of  Hellconius.  Homer  calls  him  Heliconian  king.  The 
lonians  giving  place  to  the  Achaians,  carried  with  them 
to  Athens,  where  they  to<^  refuge,  tlie  worsliip  of  Nep^. 
tune :  afterwards  fixing  in  Ada,  they  constructed,  in 
honour  of  this  divinity,  a  temple,  on  tiie  model  of  that 
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a  promontory,  projecting  itself  westward  to- 
wards Samos.  '  Upon  this  mountain  the  lonians 
assemble  from  their  different  cities,  to  celebrate 
the  Panionia.  Not  only  the  proper  names  of 
these  religious  ceremonies,  but  those  of  all  the 
other  Greeks,  terminate,  like  the  Persian  pro- 
per names,  in  the  same  letter. 

CXLIX.  The  above  are  the  cities  of  Ionia. 
Those  of  ^olia  are  Cyme,  sometimes  called 
Phryconis,  Larissae,  Neontichus,  Temnos, 
Cilia,  Notium,  -^giroessa,  Pitane,  -^gaea, 
Myrina  and  Grynia ;  these  were  original  cities 
of  ^olia.  They  were  formerly  twelve  in  num- 
ber on  the  continent ;  but  Smyrna,  which  was 
one  of  them,  the  lonians  divided  firom  them. 
The  country  possessed  by  the  ^olians  is  in 
itself  more  excellent  than  Ionia,  though  much 
inferior  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.   - 

CL.  The  loss  of  Symma  was  occasioned  by 
the  following  incident.  Some  inhabitants  of 
Colophon,  who  had  raised  a  sedition,  and  had 
been  driven  from  their  country,  were  received 
into  Smyrna.  They  watched  their  opportunity, 
and  whilst  the  citizens  were  engaged  in  celebra- 
ting the  rites  of  Bacchus  without  the  town, 
they  secured  the  gates,  and  took  possession  of 
the  place.  All  the  ^olians  assembled  for  its 
relief:  they  afterwards  came  to  terms,  and  it 
ivas  agreed  that  the  lonians  should  retain  the 
city,  restoring  to  the  former  inhabitants  their 
household  goods.  The  Smymeans  were  in 
consequence  divided  among  the  other  cities, 
with  enjoyment  of  the  different  privileges  an- 
nexed to  each. 

CLL  The  above  are  the  ^olian  cities' 
on  the  continent,  among  which  we  have  not 
enumerated  those  of  mount  Ida,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  make  a  part  of  their  body. 
They  have  also  in  Lesbos  •  five  towns ;  there 


■t  HelJoe.  This  temple  was  in  the  territories  of  Priene, 
to  which  place  he  who  presided  at  the  sacrifices  was 
•bilged  to  belong,  its  inhabitants  giving  out  that  they 
came  from  Helioe.— >I^rcA«r. 

8  JEoHan  eitie».'}^The  JEolians  of  Lesbos  a£Srmed, 
that  they  were  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  under  the 
command  of  Pylaus,  whom  Homer  makes  the  general 
of  the  PelasgL  A  plain  confession,  that  they  were  then 
called  Pelasgi  as  well  as  others. 

9  I4w6m.}— The  names  of  Anon  and  Terpander,  of 
FIttaens,  of  Alcseos,  and  of  Sappho,  and,  in  after  times, 
of  Theophanee  the  historian,  connur  in  makingthe  island 
of  Lesbos  a  Just  object  of  dassical  cariosity.  Arion  and 
Terpander  excelled  all  their  contemporaries  in  the 
■denee  and  practice  of  music  i  Pittacus  was  eminent  for 
Us  wisdom,  and  of  Alcasus  and  Sappho  little  more  yeed 
be  aaid,  tiuut  tint  tliey  have  ever  been  considered  as  the 

of  lyrie  poetry.    A  proper  opportunity  seems 
to  praaem  Itielf,  of  informing  the  English  reader. 


is  a  sixth,  named  Arisba,  but  this  was  subdued 
by  the  Methymnaeans,  although  allied  to  them 
I  by  blood.  They  moreover  possess  a  city  in 
Tenedos,'"  and  another  in  the  Hundred  Islands. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Ionian  islands,  were,  firom  their 
situation,  secure  firom  danger;  the  others  in- 
discriminately agreed  to  follow  the  direction  and 
example  of  the  lonians. 

CLII.  The  lonians  and  .^olians  i^ade  no 
delay  in  despatching  ambassadors  to  Sparta, 
who,  when  there,  selected  for  their  common 
orator  a  man  of  Phocara,  whose  name  was  Py- 
thermus.  Habited  in  purple,"  as  a  means  of 
getting  a  greater  number  of  Spartans  together, 
he  stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  ex* 
erted  all  his  powers  to  prevail  on  them  to 
communicate  their  assistance.  The  Lacedse- 
monians  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and  publicly 
resolved  not  to  assist  the  lonians.  .  On  the 
departure  of  the  ambassadors  they  nevertheless 
despatched  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars,  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  Cyrus,  as  well  as  of  the  lonians. 
Arriving  at  Phocsea,  they  sent  foni^ard  to 
Sardis  one  Lacrines,  the  principal  man  of  the 
party,  who  was  commissioned  to  inform  Cyrus 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  resent  what- 
ever injury  might  be  offered  to  any  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities. 

CLIII.  Cyrus  gave  audience  to  Lacrines  ; 
after  which  he  inquired  of  the  Grecians  around 
him,  who  these  Lacedaemonians  were,  and 
what  effective  power  they  possessed,  to  justify 
this  lofty  language  ?  When  he  was  satisfied  in 
these  particulars,  he  told  the  Spartan,  **  That 
men  who  had  a  large  void  space  in  their  city, 
where  they  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
firauding  each  other,  could  never  be  to  him 
objects  of  terror :  he  further  observed,  that  if  he 
continued'  but  in  health,  he  would  take  care  that 
their  concern  for  the  Ionian  troubles  should 
be  superseded  by  the  greatness  of  their  own.** 
Cyrus  made  this  reflection  upon  the  Greeks, 
from   the  circumstance  of  their  having  large 

that  what  has  been  said  of  the  dissolute  manners  of 
Sappho  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  those  who 
lived  a  long  time  after  her.  The  wines  of  Lesbos  were 
esteemed  the  finest  in  Greece :  it  is  now  called  Mity. 
lene,  which  was  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
island.— T. 
10  Tcn«(to#.]— The  Grecian  fleet  which  proceeded  against 
Troy  lay  here.  It  retains  its  name,  is  inhabited  by  Greeks 
and  Turiu,  and,  according  to  Pococke,  exports  good  wine 
and  brandy.— r. 

11  Habited  in  purple.1--Tt^  dress  was  the  most  like- 
ly to  make  him  conspicuous,  as  being  particularly  aflfocte^ 
by  women  -—jMrcher, 
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publie  squares*  for  the  convenienoe  of  trade ; 
the  Persums  hav«  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
care  of  Sardie  Cyrus  afterwards  intrusted  to 
Tabalas,  a  Persian ;  the  disposition  of  the  Ly- 
dian  treasures  he  intrusted  to  Pactyas,  a  Lydi- 
an:  Cyrus  himself  proceeded  to  Ecbatane, 
taking  Croesus  with  him.  The  lonians  he 
held  in  trifling  estimation,  compared  with  what 
he  expected  in  his  views  upon  Babylon  and  the 
Bactrians.  He  was  prepared  also  for  more  se- 
rious resistance  from  the  Sacians  and  Egyp- 
tians :  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand  in  these  expeditions  himself^  and  to 
intrust  one  of  his  officers  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Ionian  war. 

CLjy.  As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  left  Sardis, 
Pactyas  excited  the  Lydians  to  revolt  He 
proceeded  towards  the  sea,  and  having  all  the 
wealth  of  Sardis  at  command,  he  procured  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  prevailed  on  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  coast  to  enlist  under  his  ban- 
ners ;  be  then  encamped  before  Sardis,  and 
besieged  Tabalus  in  the  citadel. 

CLY.  Intelligence  of  this  was  brought  to 
C3nrus  on  his  march :  who  thus  addressed  Croe- 
sus on  the  subject :  "  What  will,  in  your  opi- 
nion, Croesus,  be  the  event  of  these  disturban- 
ces ?  The  Lydians  seem  inclined  to  provide 
sufficient  employment  for  me  and  trouble  for 
themselves :  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  it  will  not 
be  better  to  reduce  diem  altogether  to  servitude: 
I  appear  to  myself  in  the  situation  of  a  man, 
who,  destroying  the  parent,  has  spared  the  child 
—You,  who  were  in  every  sense  the  parent  of 
the  Lydians,  remain  in  captivity ;  and  yet  I 
am  surprised  that  they,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
stored their  city,  rebel  against  my  power," 
Croesus,  on  hearing  these  sentiments  of  Cyrus, 
was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Sardis.  "  Sir,"  he 
replied,  "  your  remarks  are  certainly  reasonable ; 
but  do  not,  in  your  anger,  destroy  an  ancient 
city,  which  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  the  for- 
mer or  present  commotions.  Of  its  preceding 
troubles  I  was  the  occasion,  the  penalty  of  which 
I  suffer  in  my  own  person ;  Pactyas,  who  has 
abused  your  confidence,  is  the  author  of  the 
present;  let  him,  therefore,  be  the  object  of 
your  resentment ;  but  let  the  Lydians  be  for- 
given, who  may  easily  be  prevented  from  giving 


1  Large  pvhHc  squara.'^X  have  my  doubts  whether 
Herodotas  was  not  mishifbrmed  in  this  particular.  Xeno- 
phon  properly  distingxiishes  the  public  square  wfaidi  was 
occupied  by  the  houses  of  the  magistrates,  and  those  ap- 
propriated to  the  education  of  youth,  from  those  places  in 
which  provisions  and  merchandise  were  sold  — XorcAer 


you  trouUe  or  alarm  hereafter.  Let  their  anna 
be  taken  from  them ;  let  them  be  oommande^ 
to  wear  tunics  under  their  doaks,  and  buskins 
about  their  legs ;  suffer  them  to  instruct  their 
children  in  dancing,  music,  and  other  feminine 
accomplishments ;  you  will  soon  see  them  lose 
the  dignity  of  manhood,*  and  be  effectualljr 
delivered  from  all  future  apprehensions  of  their 
revolt. 

CLVI.  These  suggestions  Croesus  was  in^. 
duced  to  make,  because  he  thought  that  even 
this  situation  would  be  better  for  his  country 
than  a  state  of  actual  servitude.  He  was  well 
assured,  that  unless  what  he  had  urged  was 
forcible,  C3rrus  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
alter  his  determination.  He  reflected  also  on 
the  probability  of  the  Lydians  revolting  in  fu- 
ture, if  they  escaped  the  present  danger,  and 
their  consequent  and  unavoidable  destruction. 
Cyrus  took  in  good  part  the  remonstrance  of 
Croesus,  with  which,  forgetting  his  resentment, 
he  promised  to  comply.  He,  in  consequence, 
despatched  Mazares  the  Mede,  who  vras  com* 
missioned  to  enforce  these  observances  among 
the  Lydians,  which  Croesus  had  recommended. 
He  farther  ordered  all  those  to  be  sold  as  slaves 
who  had  been  active  in  the  Lydian  revolt,  ex- 
cepting Pactyas,  whom  he  desired  to  be  brought 
a  prisoner  to  his  presence. 

CLVII.  These  commands  he  issued  in  |iis 
progress,  and  he  marched  without  delay  to 
Persia.  As  soon  as  Pactyas  was  informed 
that  an  army  vtras  advancing  to  oppose  him,  he 
fled  in  affright  to  Cyme.  Mazares  proceeded 
instantly  to  Sardis,  with  a  small  division  of  the 
army  of  Cyrus.  When  he  heard  of  the  flight 
of  Pactyas,  his  first  step  was  to  compel  the 
Lydians  to  the  observimee  of  what  Cyrus  had 
commanded.  This  pix>ved  so  effectual  that  k 
produced  a  total  change  in  the  manners  of  the 
Lydians.  Mazares  then  despatched  messengers 
to  Cyme,  demanding  the  person  of  Pactyas : 
vidth  this  the  Cymeans  hesitated  to  comply,  and 
first  of  all  sent  persons  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Branchidas^  for  directions  how  to  act     This 


2  Lo*e  the  dignity  of  manAoMf.^— These  people  be* 
came  m  eflfeminale,  that  the  word  ludizein  signified  to 
dniee :  the  Romans  also  called  dances  and  pantomime*. 
huKotta  and  hsdii,  which  words  are  d«ived,  not  from 
htehii,  but  from  the  Lydians  j  fmr  the  Latins  used  Ludus, 
Surus,  Snii,  fw  Lydus,  Syrvut,  and  Syria. 

Xerxes  compelled  tbe  BabyloDiaas,  who  had  revolted 
tnm  him,  to  ad(^  a  similar  ooodnct  He  forbade  their 
carrying  arms,  and  obliged  ttum  ts  learn  the  praetioe  of 
music,  to  have  in  their  dtias  plaosa  of  debaocfa,  and  ts 
wear  long  tanks.— >X>ar«A«r, 
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oracle  yrti3  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  con- 
suited  both  by  the  lonians  and  iEolians :  it  is 
in  the  territories  of  Miletus,  beyond  the  port 
of  Panormus.' 

CLVIII»  Their  messengers  were  directed 
to  inquire  what  conduct,  with  respect  to  Pac- 
tyas,  would  be  most  conformable  to  the  will  of 
the  gods :  they  were  in  answer  commanded  to 
deliver  him  up  to  the  Persians ;  which  step, 
on  their  return,  was  about  to  be  followed.  In 
contradiction  to  the  general  inclination,  Aris- 
todicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  man  exceedingly 
popular,  distrusted  the  interpretation  of  the 
oracle,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  messengers.  He 
proposed,  therefore,  that  a  second  message  of 
inquiry  should  be  sent  to  the  orode,  and  he 
himself  was  among  the  persons  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

CLIX.  On  their  arrival  at  Branchidse, 
Aristodicus  was  the  person  who  addressed  the 
oracle,  which  he  did  thus  : — "  To  avoid  a  cruel 
death  from  the  Persians,  Pactyas,  a  Lydian, 
fled  to  us  for  refuge ;  the  Persians  required  us 
to  deliver  him  into  their  hands ;  much  as  we 
are  afraid  of  their  power,  we  fear  still  more  to 
withdraw  our  protection  from  a  suppliant ;  till 
we  know  your  immutable  opinion  of  such  con- 
duct."  He  nevertheless  received  the  same 
answer ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  deliver  up 
Pactyas.  To  give  greater  force  to  what  he  had 
said,  Aristodicus  made  a  circle  round  the  tem> 
pie,  and  from  such  nests  as  were  built  on  the 
outside  he  took  the  young.  In  consequence  of 
his  doing  this,  a  voice  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
from  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  temple, 
^  Impious  man !  how  darest  thou  to  injure 
those  who  have  sought  my  protection?"  In 
answer  to  this,  Aristodicus  replied  with  perfect 
composure,  "  Are  you  attentive  to  those  who 
have  sought  yoiur  protection,  and  do  you  com- 
mand us  to  abandon  those  who  have  sought 
ours  ?**  "  Yes,"  returned  the  oracle,  "  I  do 
command  it,  that  such  impious  men  as  you* 


3  Port  of  Panormw.y-'lt  will  be  proper  to  remember 
here,  that  there  were  two  places  of  this  name ;  and  that 
this  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  port  of  Panormus, 
in  the  ricinity  of  E^hesus. — T. 

4  Such  impiotu  men  as  ^ou.]— Dr  Joetin  remarks,  that 
Justice,  diarity,  piety,  and  faith,  were  not  with  those  of 
tiie  middle  ages,  who  cultivated  logical  or  philosophical 
diTinity,  what  our  Saviotir  and  his  iq>ostle8  meant  by 
thfeae  virtues.  Those  doctors  called  that  man  pious  and 
holy  who  stripped  himself  to  enrich  the  priests,  who 
built  diurdiefl  vdA  monasteries,  who  neither  rigected  nor 
neglected  any  thing  which  the  pope  required  to  be  btliey- 
«d  and  performed.  The  remark  i^;)plies,  with  peculiar 
force  and  troth,  to  the  times  and  drcumstances  discuss- 
ed in  the  chaptM'  before  us.— 7. 


may  perish  the  sooner,  and  that  you  may  never 
more  trouble  me  about  delivering  up  sup- 
pliants." 

CLX.  The  Cymeans  deliberating  on  this 
answer,  resolved  to  take  a  middle  step,  that 
they  might  neither  offend  heaven,  by  abandon, 
ing  one  who  had  sought  their  fjrotection,  nor 
expose  themselves  to  the  indignation  of  Cyrus, 
by  refusing  his  request  Pactyas,  therefore, 
was  privately  despatched  to  Mitylene.  From 
hence  also  Mazares  demanded  him,  and  for  a 
certain  compensation  the  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
lene agreed  to  deliver  him.  This,  however,  as 
the  matter  was  never  brought  to  an  issue,  I 
pretend  not  positively  to  assert.  The  Cymeans, 
hearing  the  danger  of  Pactyas,  sent  a  vessel  to 
Lesbos,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Chios. 
He  here  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.* 
The  Chians  were  prevailed  on  by  the  offer  of 
Atemeus,  a  place  in  Mysia  opposite  to  Les- 
bos, to  take  him  forcibly  from  hence,  and  sur- 
render him "  to  his  enemies.  The  Persians 
thus  obtained  the  means  of  complying  with  the 
wish  of  Cyrus,  to  have  Pactyas  delivered  alive, 
into  his  hands.  Long,  however,  after  this  event, 
the  Chians  refused  to  use  any  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  Atameus  in  any  of  their,  sacred  cere- 
monies ;  they  appeared  to  hold  it  in  particular 
detestation,  and  it  was  not  in  any  form  intro- 
duced in  their  temples. 

CLX  I.  After  Pactyas  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Chians,  Mazares  proceeded  to  reduce  those 
to  obedience  who  had  opposed  Tabalus.  The 
Prienians  were  subdued  and  sold  for  slaves; 
the  plains  of  the  Meander,  and  the  city  of  Mag- 
nesia, were  given  up  for  plunder  to  the  soldiers  : 
after  these  events  Mazares  fell  a  victim  to  a 
sudden  disease. 

CLXIL  Harpagus  the  Mede  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  :  this  was  the  man  whom  As- 
tyages  had  entertained  with  so  unnatural  a  feast, 
and  who  had  assisted  Cyrus  in  obtaining  the 
kingdom  i   him  Cyrus  appointed  to  the  com- 


5  AftizertMi.  3— Minerva  Poliouchos,  the  protectress  of 
the  citadel.  All  citadels  were  supposed  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  this  goddess,  where  also  she  bad  usually  a 
temple. 

Soon  aa  to  Illon'i  topmost  tower  they  come, 

And  awfiil  leach  the  hi^h  Palladian  dome.— J>o|>t,  II.  vi. 

6  Surrender  At m.]— Charon  the  Lampsacenian,  sajrs 
Plutarch,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  Herodotus,  relat- 
ing this  matter  concerning  Pactyas,  charges  neither  thtt 
Mitylenians  nor  Chians  with  any  sueh  actioa  These 
are  his  words :— "  Pactyas,  on  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  the  Persian  army,  fled  first  to  Mitylene,  then  to  Chios, 
and  fell  into  the  hiuids  of  Cyrus.— Plutorcft  on  the  nuu 
ligniUf  of  Herodotui. 
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mand  of  bis  army.  On  his  arrival  in  Ionia,  he 
blockaded  the  different  towns,  by  throwing  up 
entrenchments  before  them  ;  Phocsea  was  the 
first  city  of  Ionia  which  thus  fell  into  his  hands. 

CLXIIL  The  Phocseans  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  who  made  long  voyages.  The  Ad- 
riatic and  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  Iberia  and  Tar- 
tessus,  were  first  of  all  explored  by  them.  Their 
vessels  were  not  round  but  of  fifty  oars.  On 
their  touching  at  Tartessus,*  they  conciliated 
the  favour  of  Arganthonius,'  sovereign  of  the 
place ;  he  had  then  governed  the  Tartessians 
for  the  space  of  eighty  years,  and  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Upon  that 
occasion  he  formed  such  a  regard  for  the  Pho- 
caeans,  that,  soliciting  them  to  leave  Ionia,  he 
gave  them  permission  to  choose  within  his  ter- 
ritories whatever  situation  they  might  prefer. 
On  their  refusal  of  his  offer,  and  when  he  heard 
from  them  that  the  power  of  the  Mede  was 
continually  increasing,  he  supplied  them  with 
money  to  build  walls  to  their  city.  The  extent 
of  the  walls,  which  were  of  many  furlongs,  the 
size  of  the  stones,  vrith  the  skill  of  the  work- 
manship,sufficiently  attest  the  donor's  liberality. 

CLXiy.  The  Phocseans  being  thus  pro- 
vided with  vralls,  Harpagus  advanced  and  at- 
tacked their  city.  He  offered  them  terms,  and 
engaged  to  leave  them  unmolested,  if  they 
would  suffer  one  of  their  towers  to  be  demo- 
lished, and  give  up  some  one  edifice '  for  a  sa- 


1  Tarfesnu.y^TaxtGssaa  stood  between  the  two  bran, 
dies  of  the  river  Bsetis,  which  it  formed  in  its  passaife 
through  the  lake  libirstinns,  and  most  commodious,  in 
consequence,  it  was  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and 
trade.  This  people  gave  their  name  not  only  to  the  island 
and  river  on  which  their  city  was  built,  but  also  to  the 
whole  country,  which  was  called  Tartessus.  Bochart 
informs  us,  that  Oades  and  Carteia  were  anciently 
called  Tartessus,  and  thinks  that  the  former  was  built 
by  the  Tarshish  of  scripture,  innnediately  after  the  dis. 
persion,  and  the  two  latter,  long  afterwards,  by  the' 
Phoenicians. 

8  Arganthotmu.y^Tbat  Herodotus  may  not,  in  this 
instance,  be  accused  of  falsehood,  be  it  known  tiiat  in 
these  our  times,  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Parr,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three. 
He  was  invited  from  his  residence  in  the  coimtry  to  Lon- 
don, by  king  Charles,  as  a  miracle  of  longevity,  where  he 
died,  tiie  changeof  air  and  of  diet  not  agreeing  with  him. 
In  all  probability  if  he  had  staid  at  home,  he  might  have 
lived  longer.  What  is  more  remarkable,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred,  he  was  tried  for  his  life;  ob  vim  illatam 
virginL — PtUmeritu. 

3  Some  one  eeft^fce.]— This  passage  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  The  commentators  understand  a  tonple,  M. 
Reiske  wishes  to  make  an  addition  of  the  w<nrd  mithre. 
But  the  Persians  dkl  not  confine  the  deity  within  walls. 
Perhaps,  sajrs  Wesseling,  Harpagus  was  satisfied  with 
their  consecrating  one  single  building,  in  ttdcon  of  sub. 
jection.    For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  the  king,  having 


'  cred  purpose.  From  their  aversion  to  servitude, 
the  inhabitants  requested  a  day  to  deliberate  on 
his  proposal ;  desiring  him  in  that  interval  to 
vrithdraw  his  forces.  Harpagus  avpwed  him- 
self conscious  of  their  intentions,  but  granted 
their  request.  Immediately  on  Ms  retiring 
from  their  walls,  the  Phocseans  prepared  their 
fifty-oared  galleys,  in  which  they  placed  their 
families  and  effects.  They  collected  also  the 
statues  and  votive  offerings  firom  tlieir  temples, 
leaving  only  paintings,  and  such  works  of  iron 
or  of  stone  as  could  not  easily  be  removed. 
With  these  they  embarked,  and  directed  their 
course  to  Chios.  Thus  deserted  by  its  inha* 
bitants,  the  Persians  took  possession  of  Phocsea. 

CLXy.  On  their  arrival  at  Chios,  tiiey 
made  propositions  for  the  purchase  of  the 
.£nussse  islands  ;  not  succeeding  in  their  ob- 
ject, as  the  Chians  were  afraid  of  being  by  these 
means  injured  in  their  commerce,  the  Phocse- 
ans  proceeded  to  Cjnmus.*  In  this  place,  twenty 
years  before,  they  had,  under  some  oracular  di- 
rection, built  a  town,  to  >  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Alalia.  Arganthonius  in  the  mean 
while  had  died,  and  the  Phocseans  in  their  way 
to  Cymus  touched  at  Phocsea,  where  they  put 
to  death  every  one  of  the  garrison,  which  had 
been  left  by  Harpagus  for  the  defence  of  the 
place.  After  this  they  bound  themselves  under 
solemn  curses'  never  to  desert  each  other. 
They  farther  agreed  by  an  oath  never  to  return 
to  Phocsea,  till  a  red-hot  ball,  which  they  threw 
into  the  sea,  should  rise  again.  Notwithstand- 
ing  these  engagements,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were,  during  the  vogage,  seized  with  so 
tender  and  such  affectionate  regret  for  their 
ancient  residence,  that  they  returned  to  Pho- 
csea. Such  of  them  as  adhered  to  their  former 
solemn  resolutions,  proceeded  in  their  course 
from  ^nussse  to  Cymus. 

CLXyi.  Here  they  settled,  lived  in  peace 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  for  the  splice  o£ 
five  years,  and  erected  some  temples.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  their  committing  depre- 
dations on  all  their  neighbours,  the  Tyrrheni- 
ans and  Carthaginians  collected  a  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels  to  oppose  them.  The  'Phocseans  on 
their  part  were  not  inactive ;  they  also  fitted 
out  sixty  vessels,  and  advanced  to  meet  their 
adversaries  on  the  Sardinian  sea.     The  fleets 

a  palace  in  every  large  town  of  his  dominions^  the  buiUU 
ing  which  Harpagus  demanded,  was  probably  intended 
for  his  residence,  whenever  he  might  happen  to  vlsil 
Phocsea ;  or  it  might  periiaps  be  intended  fcH:  the  gover- 
nor, his  representative.— XoreA^r. 
4  This  is  Corsica.— r. 
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engaged,  the  Phocseans  conquered,  but  obtain* 
ed  what  might  be  termed  a  Cadmean  victory.* 
They  lost  forty  of  their  vessels,  and  the  twenty 
which  remained  were  unfit  for  all  service.  Re- 
turning, therefore,  to  Alalia,  they  got  together 
their  families  and  effects,  loaded  their  ships 
with  all  that  they  could  carry,  and,  abandoning 
Cymus,  directed  their  course  to  Rhegium. 

CLXVIL  On  board  the  vessels  which  were 
taken  by  the  enemy  were  a  number  of  prisoners, 
most  of  whom  were  carried  on  shore,  and  stoned 
to  death.  After  which  enormity  it  happened 
that  all  the  men,  cattle,  and  different  animals 
belonging  to '  Agylla,"  which  approached  this 
spot,  were  seized  with  convulsions,  and  defor- 
mity of  one  kind  or  other.  This  circumstance, 
and  a  wish  to  atone  for  their  crime,  induced  the 
people  of  Agylla  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle. 
The  Pythian  directed  them  to  perform,  what 
is  still  observed  as  a  custom  among  them  :  they 
instituted  magnificent  funeral  rites  in  honour 
of  those  who  had  been  slain,  and  they  introduc- 
ed in  their  honour  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
exercises.  Such  was  the  fate  of  this  portion 
of  the  Phocseans.  They  who  retired  to  Rhe- 
gium took  possession  of  a  part  of  iBnotria,  and 
built  a  city  called  Hyela.  To  this  they  were 
persuaded  by  a  man  of  Posidonia,  who  instruct- 
ed them  that  the  oracle  really  intended  them  to 
build  a  mausoleum  to  the  hero  Cjnmus,  and  not 
a  city  in  the  island  of  that  name. — Such  is  the 
history  of  the  Phocseans  of  Ionia. 
.  CLXVIII.  The  fortune  of  the  Teians  was 
nearly  similar;  Harpagus  having  taken  their 
city  by  blockade  they  embarked,  and  passed 
over  into  Thrace ;  here  they  built  Abdera,'  the 
foundations  of  which  were  originally  laid  by 

Timesius "  of  Clazomense.    He  enjoyed  no  ad- 
.       _  I  .III 

5  Cadmean  vtcfory.3— The  origin  of  this  proverb  is 
variously  related.  Suidas  says,  amongst  other  things, 
that  it  became  a  proverb,  becaose  Cadmus  having  de- 
stroyed the  dragon,  which  guarded  a  fountain  sacred  to 
Mars,  lived  afterwards  for  the  qpaoe  of  eight  years  in 
servitude  to  Mars.  It  was  m>plied  universally  to  those 
whose  ostensible  superi<nrity  was  accompanied  with  real 
disadvantage.— r. 

6  This  was  Caere  in  Etmria. 

7  Abdera."] — Of  this  place  many  singularities  are  related 
by  Ludan  and  Pliny.  The  grass  of  the  country  was  so 
strong,  that  sudihon-ses  as  eat  of  it  ran  mad.  The  inha- 
bitants were  afBicted  with  a  fever,  which  so  disturbed 
their  imaginations,  that  they  fancied  themselves  actors, 
toid  were,  during  the  delirium,  eternally  repeating  some 
verses  from  the  Andromeda  of  Euripides.  It  produced 
however,  many  famous  men.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Democritus,  of  Flrotagoras,  Anaxarchus,  Hecat8BU8,and 
others.— r. 

R  TitNMifjii&>— Larcher,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
and  ^ian,  reads  TIroesias.  The  reading  in  all  themanu- 
•cripts  and  editions  of  Herodotus,  is  Timesius. 


vantage  from  his  labours,  but  was  banished  by 
the  Thracians,  though  now  venerated  by  the 
Teians  of  Abdera  as  a  hero. 

CtiXIX.  These  lonians  alone,  through  a 
M^arm  attachment  to  liberty,  thus  abandoned 
their  native  country.  The  rest  of  these  people, 
excepting  the  Milesians,  met  Harpagus  in  the 
field,  and  like  their  friends  who  had  sought 
another  residence,  fought  like  men  and  patriots. 
Upon  being  conquered,  they  continued  in  their 
several  cities,  and  subniitted  to  the  wills  of  their 
new  masters.  The  Milesians,  who,  as  I  have 
before  mentioned,  had  formed  a  league  of  amity 
with  Cyrus,  lived  in  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
Thus  was  I6nia  reduced  a  second  time  to  ser- 
vitude. Awed  by  the  fate  of  their  countrymen 
on  the  continent,  the  lonians  of  the  islands, 
without  any  resistance,  submitted  themselves  to 
Harpagus  and  Cyrus. 

CLXX.  The  lonians,  though  thus  depress- 
ed, did  not  omit  assembling  at  Panionium, 
where,  as  I  have  been  informed.  Bias  of  Priene 
gave  them  advice  so  full  of  vidsdom,  that  their 
compliance  with  it  would  have  rendered  them 
the  happiest  of  the  Greeks.  He  recommended 
them  to  form  one  general  fleet,  to  proceed  with 
this  to  Sardinia,  and  there  erect  one  city  capa- 
ble of  receiving  all  the  lonians.  Thus  they 
might  have  lived  in  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
and,  possessing  the  greatest  of  all  the  islands, 
might  have  been  secure  of  the  dependence  of 
the  rest.  On  the  contrary,  their  continuance 
in  Ionia  rendered  every  expectation  of  their  re- 
covering their  independence  altogether  impossi- 
ble. This,  in  their  fidlen  condition,  was  the 
advice  of  Bias:  but  before  their  calamities, 
Thales  the  Milesian,  who  was  in  fact  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  had  wisely  counselled  them  to 
have  one  genend  representation  of  the  lonians 
at  Teos,  this  being  a  central  situation ;  of  which 
the  other  cities,  still  using  their  own  customs 
and  laws,  might  be  considered  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent  tribes.  Such  were  the  different  sugges- 
tions of  these  two  persons. 

CLXXI.   On  the  reduction  of  Ionia,  Har- 


Timesias  was  governor  of  ClaKomense,  and  a  man  of 
great  integrity.  Envy,  which  always  persecutes  such 
characters,  ultimately  effected  his  disgrace.  He  was  for 
a  time  regardless  of  its  consequences:  but  it  at  length 
banished  him  from  his  country.  He  was  passing  by  a 
school,  before  which  the  boys,  dismissed  by  their  master, 
were  playing.  Two  of  them  were  quarrelling  about  a 
piece  (tf  string.  **  I  wish,"  says  one  of  them,  « I  might 
so  dash  out  the  brains  of  Timesias."  Hearhog  this,  he 
concluded  that  if  he  was  thus  hated  by  boys,  as  well  as 
men,  the  dislike  of  his  person  must  be  universal  indeed  { 
he  therefore  voluntarily  banished  himself.— ^^'a/i. 
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pagus  incorporated  the  lonians  and  ^olians 
with  his  forces,  and  proceeded  against  the  Ca- 
rians,  Caunians,  and  Lycians.  The  Carians 
formerly  were  islanders,  in  subjection  to  Mi- 
nos, and  called  Leleges.'  But  I  do  not,  after 
the  strictest  .examination,  find  that  they  ever 
paid  tribute.  They  supplied  Minos,  as  often 
as  he  requested,  with  a  number  of  vessels,  and 
at  the  period  of  his  great  prosperity  and  various 
victories,  were  distinguished  above  their  neigh- 
bours by  their  ingenuity.  Three  improve- 
ments' now  in  use  among  the  Greeks  are  im- 
puted to  them.  The  Carians  were  the  first 
who  added  crests  to  their  helmets,  and  orna- 
ments to  their  shields.  They  were  also  the 
first  who  gave  the  shield  its  handle.'  Before 
their  time,  such  as  bore  shields  had  no  other 
means  of  using  them,  but  by  a  piece  of  leather 
suspended  from  the  neck  over  the  left  shoulder. 
At  a  long  interval  of  time,  the  Dorians  and 
lonians  expelled  the  Carians,  who  thus  driven 
from  the  islands  settled  on  the  continent  The 
above  information  concerning  the  Carians  we 
receive  from  Crete;  they  themselves  contra- 
dict it  altogether,  and  aflirm  that  they  are  ori- 
ginal natives  of  the  continent,  and  had  never 
but  one  name.  In  confirmation  of  this  they 
show  at  Mylassa,"  a  very  ancient  structure,  built 
in  honour  of  the  Carian  Jove,  to  the  privileges 
of  which  the  Lydians  and  Mysians  are  also  ad- 
mitted, as  being  of  the  same  origin.  According 
to  their  account,  Lydus,  Misus,  and  Cares, 
were  brothers ;  the  use  of  the  above  temple  is 


1  Called  Leleges.l—TheY  are  distinguished  from  the 
Leleges  by  Homer,  who  makes  them  two  distinct  peo. 
pie.    See  book  10th  of  the  Iliad : 

The  Carians,  Caucons,  the  Pelasgian  hoat. 
And  Leieffes,  encamp  along  the  coast. 

And  here  again  I  must  censure  Mr  Pope.  Homer 
calls  the  Pelasgi,  l^ot,  which  strong  epithet  is  totally 
omitted  in  the  translation.  Strabo  in  his  12th  book,  calls 
the  Leleges,  s-XAvtjrAf ,  wanderers. 

2  Itt  handle.'}r'l\,  appears  from  Homer,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Trc()an  war  the  buckler  had  two  handles  of 
wood,  one  through  which  the  arm  was  passed;  the  other 
was  grasped  by  the  hand,  to  regulate  its  movement  See 
Iliad  8, 193.  This  particularity  is  omitted  by  Mr  Pope,  who 
contents  himself  with  saying,  shield  of  gold.  The  origi. 
nal  is,  the  shield  is  entirely  of  gold,  handles  and  all.^ 

Sophocles,  therefore,  has  been  guilty  of  an  anaduro- 
nism,  in  giving  the  shield  of  Ajax  a  handle  <rf  leather. 
^Larcher. 

8  3fyft(Ma.3— Now  called  Melasso.  Besides  the  tem- 
ple here  mentioned  there  was  another  of  great  antiquity, 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Osogus.  In  aftertimes  a  beautiful 
temple  was  constructed  here,  sacred  to  Augustus  and 
to  Rome.  It  is  at  the  present  day  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing the  best  tobacco  in  Turkey.«-7. 


therefore  granted  to  their  descendants,  but  to 
no  other  nation,  though  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  the  same  language. 

CLXXII.  The  Caunians  are  in  my  opinion 
the  aborigines  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
they  assert  themselves  to  have  come  from 
Crete.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  decision  on 
the  subject;  but  it  is  certain,  that  either  they 
adopted  the  Carian  language,  or  the  Carians 
accommodated  themselves  to  theirs.  Their 
laws  and  customs  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  other  nations,  and  no  less  so  from  the  Ca- 
rians. Among  them  it  is  esteemed  highly  meri- 
torious to  make  drinking  parties,  to  which 
they  resort  in  crowds,  both  men,  women,  and 
children,  according  to  their  different  ages  and 
attachments.  In  earlier  times  they  adopted  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  foreign  nations ;  but 
determining  afterwards  to  have  no  deities  but 
those  of  their  own  country,  they  assembled  of 
all  ages  in  arms,  and  rushing  forwards,  bran- 
dishing their  spears  as  in  the  act  of  pursidt^ 
they  stopped  not  until  they  came  to  the  raoun- 
tains  of  Calynda,  crying  aloud  that  they  wer« 
expelling  their  foreign  gods.* 

CLXXIII.  The  Lycians  certainly  deri'vife 
their  origin  from  Crete.*  The  whole  of  this 
island  was  formerly  possessed  by  barbarians ; 
but  ^  contest  for  the  supreme  power  arising 
between  Sarpedon  and  Minos,  the  sons  <rf 
Europa,"  Minos  prevailed,  and  expelled  Sar- 
pedon and  his  adherents.  These,  in  leav- 
ing their  country,  came  to  that  part  of 
Asia  which  is  called  Milyas.     The  country  of 


4  Foreign  ^od«.>- The  gods  of  aD  polytheists,  observes 
Mr  Hume,  are  no  better  than  the  elves  or  feiries  of  oar 
ancestors.  These  pretended  religionists  acknowledge  no 
being  which  corresponds  to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  The 
Chinese,  when  their  prayers  are  not  answered,  beaft 
their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Laplanders  are  any  large 
stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  extraordinary  diape: 
The  Egyptian  mythologists,  in  order  to  account  for  aod- 
mal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  pursued  by  the  violence 
of  earth-bom  men,  who  were  their  enemies,  had  former- 
ly been  obliged  to  disguise  themselves  under  the  son- 
blance  of  beasts.  Not  even  the  immortal  gods,  said  some 
German  nations  to  Caesar,  are  a  match  for  tjto  Suevi.— 
EMicaf  on  the  Natural  History  of  Religion. 

5  Crefe.]— Now  called  Candia.    For  an  account  of  its 
precise  circumstances  consult  Pococke.'— 7*. 

6  £t<rqpa.3— The  popular  story  of  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
is  too  well  known  to  require  or  to  justify  any  elaborate 
discussion.  This  name,  however,  may  be  introduced 
amongst  a  thousand  others  to  prove  how  little  it  becomes 
any  person  to  speak  peremptorily,  and  with  dedsion, 
upon  any  of  these  more  ancient  personages.  AccorcBi^f 
to  Ludan,  Europa  and  Astarte  were  the  same,  and  wor. 
shipped  with  divine  honours  in  Syria.  She  is  aLso  esioeau 
ed  the  same  with  Rhea,  the  mother  of  the  gods.— T 
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the  Lycians  was  formerly  called  Milyas,  and 
the  Miljans  were  anciently  known  by  the  name 
of  Solymi.  Here  Sarpedon  governed ;  his  sub- 
jects retained  the  names  they  brought,  and  in- 
deed they  are  now  by  their  neighbours  called 
Terroilians.'  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  being 
also  driven  from  Athens  by  his  brother  ^geus, 
went  to  Sarpedon,  at  Termilae ;  in  process  of 
time  the  nation  was  after  him  called  Lycians. 
Their  laws  are  partly  Cretan*  and  partly  Ca- 
rian.  They  have  one  distinction  fh)m  which 
they  never  deviate,  which  is  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  they  take  their  names  from  their  mo- 
thers," and  not  from  their  fathers.  If  any  one 
is  asked  concerning  liis  family,  he  proceeds 
immediately  to  give .  an  account  of  his  descent, 


7  Termiliaiu.'i—'Thcy  are  sometimes  called  Telmissl 
I  believe  they  both  mean  the  same  thing,  both  names 
relating  to  the  kind  of  armour  in  use  among  them :  the 
first  denoting  the  short  sword,  or  poniard,  the  last  the 
quiver  and  arrows,  for  which  the  Cretans  were  famous, 
and  both  which  Herodotus  appropriates  to  the  Lycians, 
in  book  the  seventh. 

8  Partly  Cretan."}— The  following  singular  circum- 
stance is  related  by  ^ian.  *'The  Cretans,"  says  he, 
**  are  skilful  archers.  With  their  darts  they  wound  the 
wild  goats  which  feed  upon  the  mountains.  The  goats, 
on  perceiving  themselves  struck,  immediately  eat  the 
herfo'dictamus ;  as  soon  as  they  have  tasted  it,  the  darts 
fall  from  the  wonnd.^71 

9  From  their  mo£A0r«.  3— They  also  called  themselves 
sons  of  Thetaa,  this  probably  they  did  in  consequence  of 
the  strange  custom  here  mentioned,  and  to  confront  the 
like  ridiculous  fictions  of  other  nations. 

Moreover,  over  the  different  companies  (t«  ovccmm^ 
xtr  itvifua)  into  which  the  Cretans  were  divided,  a  wo. 
man  presided,  had  the  care  and  management  of  the 
whole  family,  provided  for  them,  and  at  table  distribut- 
ed  the  choicest  pieces  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Ihis  female 
government  arose  from  the  foregoing  plea,  their  pretend- 
ed descent  from  Thetis :  but  the  youth  under  seventeen 
were  under  the  care  of  a  master,  who  Avas  called  their 
father.    See  Meursius,  c.  16, 17.  Creta 

^Uerophon  slew  a  wild  boar,  which  destroyed  all  the 
nattle  and  fruits  of  the  Xanthians,  but  for  his  services  he 
received  no  compensation.  He  therefore  prayed  to 
Neptune,  and  obtained  from  him,  that  all  the  fields  of 
the  Xanthians  should  exhale  a  salt  dew,  and  be  univer- 
sally corrupted.  This  continued  till,  regarding  the  sup. 
plications  of  the  women,  he  prayed  a  second  time  to 
Neptune,  to  remove  this  effect  of  his  indignation  from 
them.  Hence  a  law  was  instituted  amongst  the  Xan- 
thians, that  they  should  derive  their  names  from  their 
mothers,  and  not  from  their  fathers.— P/utorcA  on  the 
Firtuet  of  Women. 

The  country  of  the  Xanthians  was  in  Lyda.  If  this 
custom  commenced  with  the  Xanthians,  the  Lycians 
doubtless  uioftti  it  Amongst  these  people  the  inheri- 
tai^  descended  to  the  daughters,  the  sons  were  exclud- 
ed.—Lord&^r. 

No  less  singular  is  the  custom  which  prevails  in  some 
parts  oi  this  kingdom,  called  Borough  English,  which 
ordains  that  the  youngest  son  shall  inherit  the  estate,  in 
preference  to  oil  his  elder  brothers.— r. 


mentioning  the  female  branches  only.  If  any 
free  woman  marries  a  slave,  the  children  of 
such*  marriage  are  reputed  free ;  but  if  a  man 
who  is  a  citizen,  and  of  authority  among  them, 
many  a  concubine,  or  a  foreigner,  his  children 
can  never  attain  any  dignity  in  the  state. 

CLXXIV.  Upon  this  occasion  the  Carians 
made  no  remarkable  exertions,  but  afforded  an 
easy  victory  to  Harpagus.  The  Carians,  in- 
deed,  were  not  less  pusillanimous  than  all  the 
Greeks  inhabiting  this  district ;  among  whom 
are  the  Cnidians,  a  Lacedseraonian  colony,  whose 
territories,  called  Triopium,  extended  to  the 
sea.  The  whole  of  this  country,  except  the 
Bybassian  peninsula,  is  surrounded  with  water : 
on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Ceramus ;  and  on 
the  west  by  that  sea  which  flows  near  Syme 
and  Rhodes.  Through  this  peninsula,  which 
was  only  five  furlongs  in  extent,  the  Cnidians 
endeavoured  to  make  a  passage,  whilst  the  for- 
ces  of  Harpagus  were  employed  against  Ionia. 
The  whole  of  this  country  lying  beyond  tlie 
isthmus  being  their  own,  they  meant  thus  to 
reduce  it  into  the  form  of  an  island.  Whilst 
they  were  engaged  in  this  employment,  the 
labourers  were  wounded  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  particularly  in  the  eyes,  by  small 
pieces  of  flint,  which  seemed  to  fly  about  in  so 
wonderful  a  manner  as  to  justify  iheir  appre- 
hensions that  some  supernatural  power  had  in- 
terfered. They  sent  therefore  to  make  inqui- 
ries at  Delphi  what  power  it  was  which  thus 
opposed  their  efforts  ?  The  Pythian,'"  accord- 
ing to  their  own  tradition,  answered  them  thus : 

Nor  build,  nor  dig ;  for  wiser  Heaven 
Had,  were  it  best,  an  island  given. 
Upon  this  the  Cnidians  desisted   from   their 
purpose,  and,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
surrendered  themselves,  without  resistance,  to 
Harpagus. 


10  The  Py^tan.]— This  answer  of  the  oracle  brings  to 
mind  an  historical  anecdote,  which  we  may  properly  in- 
troduce here :— The  Dutch  offered  Charles  the  Second  of 
Spain  to  make  the  Tagus  navigable  as  far  as  Lisbon,  at 
their  oT^na  expense,  provided  he  would  suffer  them  to 
exact,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  stipulated  duty 
on  merchandise  which  should  pass  tiiat  way.  It  was 
their  intention  to  make  the  Mansanazer  navigable  from 
Madrid  to  the  place  where  it  joins  the  Tagus.  After  a 
sage  deliberation,  the  council  of  Castile  returned  this 
remarkable  answer :  **  If  it  had  pleased  God  to  make 
these  rivers  navigable,  the  intervention  of  human  indus- 
try would  not  have  been  necessary :  as  they  are  not  so 
already,  it  does  not  appear  that  Providence  intended  them 
to  be  so.  Such  an  undertaking  would  be  seemingly  to 
violate  the  decrees  of  Heaven,  and  to  attempt  the  am. 
endment  of  these  apparent  imperfections  visible  in  its 
works."— Translated  by  Larcher,  from  Clarke**  Letter g 
on  the  Spanish  Nation. 
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CLXXV.  The  inland  country  beyond  Hali- 
camassus  was  inhabited  by  the  Pedasians.  Of 
them  it  is  affirmed,  that  whenever  they  or  their 
neighbours  are  menaced  by  any  calamity,  a  pro- 
digious beard  grows  from  the  chin  of  the  priest- 
ess of  Minerva :'  this,  they  say,  has  happened 
three  several  times.  They  having  fortified 
mount  Lida,  were  the  only  people  of  Gariawho 
discovered  any  resolution  in  opposing  Harpagus. 
After  many  exertions  of  bravery,  they  were  at 
length  subdued. 

CLXXVI.  When  Harpagus  led hisarmy  to- 
wards Xanthus,  the  Lycians  boldly  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and,though  inferior  in  number,beliaved 
with  the  greatest  bravery.  Being  defeated,  and 
pursued  into  their  city,  they  collected  their  wives, 
children,  and  valuable  effects,  into  the  citadel, 
and  there  consumed  the  whole  in  one  immense 
fire.*  They  afterwards  uniting  themselves  un- 
der the  most  solemn  curses,  made  a  private  sally 
upon  the  enemy,  and  were  every  man  put  to 
death.  Of  those  who  now  inhabit  Lycia,  call- 
ing themselves  Xanthians,  the  whole  are  foreign- 
ers, eighty  families  excepted:  these  survived 
&e  calamity  of  their  country,  being  at  that  time 
absent  on  some  foreign  expedition.  Thus  Xan- 
thus fell  into  the  hands  of  Harpagus ;  as  also 
did  Caunus,  whose  people  imitated,  almost  in 
every  respect,  the  example  of  the  Lycians. 

CLXXVII.  Whilst  Harpagus  was  thus 
engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Lower  Asia, 
Cyrus  himself  conducted  an  army  against  the 


1  The  priesteu  of  Minerva.'}— We  express  ourselves 
surprised  at  the  blind  credulity  of  the  ancients  j  posterity, 
in  its  turn,  will  be  astonished  at  ours,  without  being  on 
this  account  perhaps  at  all  more  wise.— 2^arcA«r. 

The  liquefying-  of  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  at  Naples, 
which  by  the  majority  of  the  people  there  it  would  at  this 
day  be  thought  impiety  to  doubt,  is  recited  in  a  very 
lively  and  entertaining  manner  by  Dr  Moore,  and  is  an 
instance  of  credulity  no  less  striking  than  the  one  recorded 
by  Herodotus  of  the  Carian  priestesses.— 7. 

2  One  immerue  ftre."]— The  following  anecdote  from 
Plutarch,  describes  a  similar  emotion  of  despair.— Tlie 
Xanthians  made  a  sally  in  the  night,  and  seizing  many  of 
the  enemy's  battering  engines,  set  them  on  fire.  Being 
soon  perceived  by  the  Romans,  they  were  beaten  back. 
A  violent  wind  forced  the  flames  against  the  battlements 
of  the  city  with  sudi  violence,  tliat  the  a4Joining  houses 
took  fire.  Brutus  on  this,  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
assist  the  citizens  in  quenching  the  fire :  but  they  were 
seized  with  so  sudden  a  frenzy  and  despair,  that  women 
and  children,  bond  and  free,  all  ages  and  conditions, 
strove  to  repel  those  who  came  to  their  assistance,  and, 
gathering  whatever  combustible  matter  they  could,  spread 
the  fire  over  the  whole  city.  Not  only  men  and  women, 
but  even  boys  and  little  children,  leaped  into  the  fire ; 
others  threw  themselves  from  the  walls ;  others  fell  upon 
their  parents'  swords,  opening  their  breasts,  and  desiring 
to  be  slain.— r. 


upper  regions,  of  every  part  of  which  he  became 
master.  The  particulars  of  his  victories  I  shall 
omit;  expatiating  only  upon  those  which  are 
more  memorable  in  themselves,  and  which  Cynui 
found  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish.  When 
he  had  reduced  the  whole  of  the  continent,  be 
commenced  his  march  against  the  Assyrians. 

CLXXVIIL  The  Assyrians  are  masters  of 
many  capital  towns ;  but  their  place  of  greatest 
strength  and  fame  is  Babylon,'  where,  after  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  was  the  royal  residence. 
It  is  situated  on  a  laige  plain,  and  is  a  perfect 
square :  each  side  by  every  approach  is,  in  length, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs;  the  space, 
therefore,  occupied  by  the  whole  is  four  hundred 
and  eighty  furlongs.  So  extensive  is  the  ground 
which  Babylon  occupies ;  its  internal  beauty  and 
magnificence  exceed  whatever  has  come  within 
my  knowledge.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  trench 
very  wide,  deep,  and  full  of  water :  the  wall 
beyond  this  is  two  hundred  royal  cubits*  high, 
and  fifty  wide  :  the  royal  exceeds  the  common 
cubit  by  three  digits. 

GLXXIX.  It  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pose to  describe  the  use  to  which  the  earth  dug 
out  of  the  trench  was  converted,  as  well  as  the 
particular  manner  in  which  they  constructed  the 
wall.  The  earth  of  the  trench  was  first  of  all 
laid  in  heaps,  and,  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  obtained,  made  into  square  bricks,  and  baked 
in  a  furnace.  They  used  as  cement,  a  compo- 
sition of  heated  bitumen,  which,  mixed  with 
the  tops  of  reeds,  was  placed  betwixt  every 
thirtieth  course  of  bricks.  Having  thus  lined 
the  sides  of  the  trench,  they  proceeded  to  build 
the  wall  in  the  same  manner ;  on  the  sununit 
of  which,  and  fronting  each  other,  they  erected 
small  watch-towers  of  one  story,  leaving  a  space 
betwixt  them  through  which  a  chariot  and  four 
horses  might  pass  and  turn.  In  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wall,  at  different  distances,  were  an 

3  Sabiflon.y-The  greatest  cities  of  Europe  give  but  a 
faint  idea  of  that  grandeur  \iiiich  all  historians  unani. 
mously  ascribe  to  the  famous  city  of  Babylon.— Z)Mllm#. 

Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the 
Chaldees'  excellency.— ZkimiA. 

4  Cubits.'}— It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  in  the 
comparison  of  ancient  and  modem  measures,  notidog 
certain  has  been  conduded.  According  to  vulgar  oom> 
putation,  a  cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  thus  the  an- 
cients also  reckoned  it:  but  tlien  we  are  not  certainly 
agreed  about  the  length  of  dieir  foot—Mtmtfitueon. 

The  doubt  expressed  by  Montfttucon  appears  imnecee- 
sary :  these  measures,  being  taken  from  the  proportions 
of  the  human  body,  are  more  permanent  than  any  other. 
The  foot  of  a  moderate-sized  man,  and  the  cubit,  that  is 
the  space  from  the  end  of  tke  fingers  to  the  elbow,  have 
always  been  near  twelve  and  eigliteen  inches  respee. 
tively.— T. 
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hundred  massy  gates  of  brass,*  whose  hinges 
and  frames  were  of  the  same  metal.  Within 
an  eight  days*  journey  from  Babylon  is  a  city 
called  Is  ;  near  which  flows  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 
With  the  current  of  this  river  particles  of  bitu- 
men descend  towards  Babylon,  by  the  means 
of  which  its  walls  were  constructed. 

CLXXX.  The  great  river  Euphrates, 
which,  with  its  deep  and  rapid  streams,  rises  in 
the  Armenian  mountains,  and  pours  itself  into 
the  Red  Sea,'  divides  Babylon  into  two  parts. 
The  walls  meet  and  form  an  angle  with  the 
river  at  each  extremity  of  the  town,  where  a 
breast-work  of  burnt  bricks  begins,  and  is  con. 
tinned  along  each  bank.  The  city,  which 
abounds  in  houses  from  three  to  four  stories  in 
height,  is  regularly  divided  into  streets.  Through 
these,  which  are  parallel,  there  are  transverse 
avenues  to  the  river  opened  through  the  wall 
and  breast-work,  and  secured  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  little  gates  of  brass. 

CLXXXI.  The  first  wall  is  regularly  for- 
tified ;  the  interior  one,  though  less  in  substance, 
is  of  almost  equal  strength.  Besides  these,  in 
the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  city  there  is 
a  circular  space  surrounded  by  a  walL  In  one 
of  these  stands  the  royal  palace,  which  fills  a 
large  and  strongly  defended  space.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus'  occupies  the  other,  whose 
huge  gates  of  brass  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  a 
square  building,  each  side  of  which  is  of  the 
length  of  two  furlongs.  In  the  midst  a  tower 
rises,  of  the  solid  depth  and  height  of  one  fur- 
long; upon  which,  resting  as  a  base,  seven 
other  turrets  are  built  in  regular  succession. 
The  ascent  is  on  the  outside,  which,  winding 
from  the  ground,  is  continued  to  the  highest 


5  GtOei  ofbrtut.'}—  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anoint. 
ed,  to  Cynu :  I  will  go  before  thee ;  I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  hn8B.~~Isaiah. 

6  Red  Sea.  3— The  original  Erythrean  or  Red  Sea  was 
that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  which  forms  the  peninsula 
of  Arabia ;  the  Persian  and  Arabian  golft  being  only 
branches  ot  it— 7. 

7  Temple  of  Jupiter  Belue.y^lt  is  necessary  to  hare 
in  mind,  that  the  temples  oS  the  ancients  were  essentially 
difcrent  from  oar  churches.  A  large  space  was  inclosed 
by  walls,  in  which  were  courts,  a  grove,  pieces  of  water, 
apartments  sometimes  for  the  priests:  and  lastly  the 
temple,  properly  so  called,  and  where  most  frequently  it 
was  permitted  the  priests  alone  to  enter.  The  whole 
Indosmw  was  named  •»  ««^ :  the  temple  properly  so 
called,  or  the  residence  of  the  deity,  was  called  rmf 
(iMKw)  or  the  eelL  It  is  obvious,  that  this  hast  is  the  place 
pntioolaily  aUoded  to.^Larcher. 

Bel  «r  Belos  was  a  title  bestowed  upon  many  persons. 
It  WM  partkolariy  given  to  Nimrod,  who  built  tiie  dty 
of  Babel  or  Babylon.— >i9rya)i£ 


tower ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  structure 
there  is  a  convenient  resting  place.  In  the 
last  tower  is  a  large  chapel,  in  which  is  placed 
a  couch  magnificently  adorned,  and  near  it  a 
table  of  solid  gold ;  but  there  is  no  statue  in 
the  place.  No  man  is  suffered  to  sleep  here ; 
but  the  apartment  is  occupied  by  a  female, 
whom  the  Ghaldsean  priests  "  affirm  that  their 
deity  selects  from  the  whole  nation  as  the  object 
of  hit  pleasures. 

CLXXXII.  They  themselves  have  a  tradi- 
tion,  which  cannot  easily  obtain  credit,  that 
their  deity  enters  this  temple,  and  reposes  by 
night  on  this  couch.  A  similar  assertion  is  also 
made  by  the  Egjrptians  of  Thebes  ;  for,  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  temple  of  the  Thebean 
Jupiter,  a  woman  in  like  manner  sleeps.  Of 
these  two  women,  it  is  presumed  that  neither 
of  them  have  any  communication  with  the  other 
sex.  In  which  predicament  the  priestess  of  the 
temple  of  Patarae  in  Lycia  is  also  placed.  Here 
is  no  regular  oracle ;  ^  but  whenever  a  divine 
communication  is  expected,  the  priestess  is 
obliged  to  pass  the  preceding  night  in  the 
temple. 

CL  XXXIII.  In  this  temple  there  is  also 
a  small  chapel,  lower  in  the  building,  which 
contains  a  figure  of  Jupiter  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, with  a  large  table  before  him ;  these,  with 
the  base  of  the  table,  and  the  seat  of  the  throne, 
are  all  of  the  purest  gold,  and  are  estimated  by 
the  Chaldseans  to  be  worth  eight  hundred  talents. 
On  the  outside  of  this  chapel  there  are  two 
altars ;  one  is  of  gold,  the  other  is  of  immense 
size,  and  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  of  full- 
grown  animals :  those  only  which  have  not  left 
their  dams  may  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  gold. 
Upon  the  larger  altar,  at  the  time  of  the  anni- 
versary festival  in  honour  of  their  god,  the 
Chaldsans  regularly  consume  incense  to  the 
amount  of  a  thousand  talents.  There  was 
formerly  in  this  temple  a  statue  of  solid  gold, 
twelve  cubits  high ;  this,  however,  I  mention 
from  the  information  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and 
not  from  my  own  knowledge.  Darius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes  "*  endeavoured  by  sinister  means 

8  ChaltUean  priests.'} — Belus  came  originally  from 
Egypt  He  went  accompanied  by  other  Egyptians,  to 
Babylon :  there  he  established  priests ;  these  are  the 
personages  called  by  the  Babylonians  Chaldseans.  The 
Chaldseans  carried  to  Babylon  the  science  of  astrology, 
which  they  learned  from  the  Egyptian  priests.— XarcA«r. 

9  Regular  oracle  ]— Accordingto  Servius,  Apollo  com- 
municated  his  oracles  at  Fatarse  during  the  six  winter 
months,  at  Deloe  in  the  six  months  of  sinnmer.— 
Larcher. 

10  Dariut  the  son  of  Hystaspes.Jr-The  only  Babylimish 
and  Persian  princes  found  in  the  Bible,  are  Kebuchad- 
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to  get  possession  of  this,  not  daring  openly  to 
tak^  it,  but  his  son  Xerxes  afterwards  seized  it, 
patting  the  priest  to  death  who  endeavoured  to 
prevent  its  removal.  The  temple,  besides  those 
ornaments  which  I  have  described,  contains 
many  offerings  of  individuals. 

CLXXXIV.  Among  the  various  sovereigns 
of  Babylon,  who  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  and  the  decoration  of  its  temples,  and 
of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  when  I  treat  of 
the  Ass3rrians,  there  were  two  females,  the  for- 
mer of  these  was  named  Semiramis,*  who  pre- 
ceded the  other  by  an  interval  of  five  generations. 
This  queen  raised  certain  mounds,  which  are  in- 
deed admirable  works  ;  till  then  the  whole  plain 
was  subject  to  violent  inundations  from  the  river. 

CLXXXV.  The  other  queen  was  called 
Nitocris ;  she  being  a  woman  of  superior  un- 
derstanding, not  only  left  many  permanent 
works,  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe,  but 
also  having  observed  the  increasing  power  and 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Medes,  and  that 
Nineveh,  with  other  cities,  had  fallen  a  prey  to 
their  ambition,  put  her  dominions  in  the  strong- 
est posture  of  defence.  To  effect  this,  she 
sunk  a  number  of  canals  above  Babylon,  which 
by  their  disposition  rendered  the  Euphrates, 
which  before  flowed  to  the  sea  in  an  almost 
even  line,  so  complicated  by  its  windings,  that 
in  its  passage  to  Babylon  it  arrives  three  times 
at  Ardericca,  an  Assyrian  village  :  and  to  this 
hour  they  who  wish  to  go  from  the  sea  up  the 
Euphrates  to  Babylon,  are  compelled  to  touch 
at  Ardericca  three  times  on  three  different  days. 
The  banks  also,  which  she  raised  to  restrain 
the  river  on  each  side,  are  really  wonderful, 
.  from  their  enormous  height  and  substance.    At 

nezzar.  Evil  Merodach,  Belshazzar,  Ahasuenis,  Darius 
the  Medo,  Coresh,  and  Darius  the  Persian ;  Artaxerxes 
also  is  mentioned  in  Nehemiah.  Ahasuerus  has  been 
the  subject  of  mudi  etymological  investigation.  Siir  Isaac 
Newton,  hj  inadvertency,  makes  him  in  one  place  to  be 
Cyaxares,  in  another  Xerxes.  Archbishop  Usher  sup- 
poses him  to  be  Darius  Hystaspes;  Scaliger,  Xerxes; 
Josephus,  the  Septuagint,  and  Dr  Hyde,  Artaxerxes 
T-ongimanpa,— .  Rirhardaon. 

I  Semiramis]— It  may  be  worth  while  to  obsarve  the 
different  opinions  of  auUiors  about  the  time  when  SemL 
ramis  is  supposed  to  have  lived. 

Years. 
According  to  Syncellus,  she  lived  before  Christ     ^177 
Petavius  makes  the  term  .      2060 

Helvicns 2246 

Eusebius      ......      1984 

Mr  Jackson       .....  1964 

Archbishop  Usher  ....     1215 

.  Philo  Biblius,  from  Sanchoniathon,  about    .  1200 

Herodotus  about    . '         .  .  .  .       713 

What  credit  can  be  given  to  the  history  of  a  person,  the 
time  of  whose  life  cannot  be  ascertained  within  1535 
years  ?^Jiryant. 


a  considerable  distance  above  Babylon,  turning 
aside  a  little  from  the  stream,  she  ordered  an 
immense  lake  to  be  dug,  sinking  it  till  they 
came  to  the  water :  its  circumference  was  no 
less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs. 
The  earth  of  this  was  applied  to  the  embank- 
ments of  the  river  ;  and  the  sides  of  the  trench 
or  lake  were  stengthened  and  lined  with  stones* 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  She  had  in 
view  by  these  works,  first  of  all  to  break  the 
violence  of  the  current  by  the  number  of  dr- 
cumflexions,  and  also  to  render  the  navigation 
to  Babylon  as  difficult  and  tedious  as  possible. 
These  things  were  done  in  that  part  of  her 
dominions  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Medes ;  and  vrith  the  farther  view  of  keeping 
them  in  ignorance  of  her  affairs,  by  giving  them 
no  commercial  encouragement. 

CLXXXVI.  Having  rendered  both  of  these 
works  strong  and  secure,  she  proceeded  to 
execute  the  following  project.  The  city  being 
divided  by  the  river  into  two  distinct  parts, 
whoever  wanted  to  go  from  one  side  to  the 
other  was  obliged,  in  the  time  of  the  former 
kings,  to  pass  the  water  in  a  boat  For  this, 
which  was  a  matter  of  general  inconvenience, 
she  provided  this  remedy,  and  the  immense  lake 
which  she  had  before  sunk  became  the  farther 
means  of  extending  her  fame : — Having  pro- 
cured a  number  of  large  stones,  she  changed 
the  course  of  the  river,  directing  it  into  the  * 
canal  prepared  for  its  reception.  When  this 
was  full,  the  natural  bed  of  the  river  became 
dry,  and  the  embankments  on  each  side,  near 
those  smaller  gates  which  led  to  the  water, 
were  lined  vrith  bricks  hardened  by  fire,  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wall.  She  aftepvards,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  vrith  the  stones  above 
mentioned,  strongly  compacted  with  iron  and 
with  lead,  erected  a  bridge  ;  *  over  this  the  in- 

2  A  bridge.'y^lAodorus  Siculus  represents  this  bridge 
as  five  furlongs  in  length ;  but  as  Strabo  assures  us  that 
the  Euphrates  was  no  more  than  one  furlong  wide, 
Rollin  is  of  opinion  that  the  bridge  could  not  be  so  long 
as  Diodorus  describes  it  Although  the  Euphrates  was, 
generally  speaking,  no  more  than  one  furlong  in  breadth, 
at  the  time  of  a  flood  it  was  probably  more }  and,  doubt-- 
less,  the  length  of  the  bridge  was  proportioned  to  the 
extremest  possible  width  of  the  river.  This  drcumstanoe 
M.  Rollin  does  not  seem  to  have  considered.  The  Man- 
sanares,  which  washes  one  of  the  extremities  of  Madrid, 
is  but  a  small  stream :  but  as,  in  the  time  of  a  flood,  it 
spreads  itself  over  the  neighbouring  flelds,  Rulip  the 
Second  built  a  bridge  eleven  hundred  feet  long.  The 
bridge  of  Semiramis,  its  length  alone  excepted,  must 
have  been  very  inferior  to  these  of  ours.  It  consisted  only 
of  large  masses  of  stone,  piled  upon  each  other  at  rt^ular 
distances,  without  arches  ;  they  were  made  to  oommuni- 
ciiU>  by  pieces  of  wood  thrown  over  each  pUe.3— XoreAer. 
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habitants  passed  in  the  day  time  by  &  square 
platform,  which  was  removed  in  the  evening  to 
prevent  acts  of  mutual  depredation*  When  the 
above  canal  was  thoroughly  filled  with  water, 
and  the  bridge  completely  finished  and  adorned, 
the  Euphrates  was  suffered  to  return  to  its 
original  bed :  thus  both  the  canal  and  the  bridge 
were  confessedly  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the 
public. 

CLXXXVIL  The  above  queen  was  also 
celebrated  for  another  instance  of  ingenuity: 
she  caused  her  tomb'  to  be  erected  over  one  of 
the  principal  gates  of  the  city,  and  so  situated 
as  to  be  obvious  to  universal  inspection :  it  was 
thus  inscribed — "  If  any  of  the  sovereigns,  my 
successors,  shall  be  in  extreme  want  of  money, 
let  him  open  my  tomb,  and  take  what  money 
he  may  think  proper ;  if  his  necessity  be  not 
great,  let  him  forbear,  the  experiment  vnR  per- 
haps be  dangerous."  The  tomb  remained 
without  injury  till  the  time  and  reign  of  Darius. 
He  was  equally  offended  at  the  gate's  being 
rendered  useless,  and  that  the  invitation  thus 
held  out  to  become  affluent,  should  have  been  so 
long  neglected.  The  gate,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
was  of  no  use,  from  the  general  aversion  to  pass 
through  a  place  over  which  a  dead  body  was 
laid.  Darius  opened  the  tomb ;  but  instead  of 
finding  riches,  he  saw  only  the  dead  body,  with 
a  label  of  this  import :  "If  your  ayarice  had  not 
been  equally  base  and  insatiable,  you  would  not 
have  intruded  on  the  repose  of  the  dead." — 
Such  are  the  traditions  concerning  this  queen. 

CLXXXVIII.  Against  her  son  Labynitus, 
who,  with  the  name  of  his  father,  enjoyed  the 
empire  of  Assyria,  Cyrus  conducted  his  army. 
The  great  king,*  in  his  wai'like  expeditions,  is 
provided  from  home  with  cattle,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  his  table.     There  is  also  car- 


3  Her  ^omd.3— Nitocris,  in  this  instance,  deviated  from 
the  customs  of  her  country.  The  Assyrians,  to  preserve 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  the  longer  from  putrefaction, 
covered  them  with  honey :  the  Romans  did  the  same. 
As  to  their  funeral  rites,  the  Assyrians  in  all  respects 
imitated  the  Egryptians.— r. 

It  appears  from  Plutarch,  that  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and 
of  many  of  the  princes  of  the  east,  were  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  cities.— J^rj^an/. 

4  Great  king.  ]— This  was  the  title  by  which  the  Greeks 
always  distinguished  the  monarchs  of  Persia.  The  em- 
peror  of  Constantinople  is  at  the  present  day  called  the 
grand  signior.— XorcA^r. 

Lofty  titles  have  always  been,  and  still  continue  to  be 
ccmferred  upon  the  oriental  princes  —Thus  saith  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth..— fisra  t  2. 

Foe  I  never  hart  any  that  was  willing  to  serve  Na- 
burhodonoMr,  king  <rf  all  the  earth.— Ju^t'M  xL  1. 


ried  with  him  water  of  the  river  Choaspes,* 
which  flows  near  Susa,  for  the  king  drinks  of 
no  other ;  wherever  he  goes  he  is  attended  by  a 
number  of  four-wheeled  carriages,  dr&wn  by 
mules,  in  which  the  water  of  Choaspes,  being 
first  boiled,  is  disposed  in  vessels  of  silver. 

CLXXXIX.  Cyrus,  in  his  march  to  Baby- 
Ion,  arrived  at  the  river  Gyndes,  which  rising  in 
the  mountains  of  Matiene,  and  passing  through 
the  country  of  the  Dameans,  loses  itself  in  the 
Tigris:  and  this,  after  flowing  by  Opis,  is 
finally  discharged  into  the  Red  Sea.  Whilst 
Cyrus  was  endeavouring  to  pass  this  river, 
which  could  not  be  performed  without  boats, 
one  of  the  white  consecrated  horses  boldly  en- 
tering the  stream,  in  his  attempts  to  cross  it 
was  borne  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  totally  lost.     Cyrus,  exasperated '  by  the 
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There  Siua  by  Choaspes'  amber  ttxeam. 
The  drink  of  none  bat  kings. 

MUtan't  Paradise  Regaiuedt  b.  ii. 

Upon  the  above  passage  of  Milton,  Jortin  remarks, . 
**  If  we  examine  the  assertion  of  Milton,  as  an  historical 
problem,  whether  the  kings  of  Persia  alone  drank  of  Cho- 
aspes, we  shall  find  great  reason  to  determine  in  the 
negative.  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Tibullus,  Ausouius,  MaxU 
mus  Tyrius,  Aristides,  Plutarch,  PUny  the  elder,  Athe> 
mens,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  and  Eustathius,  have  men. 
tioned  Choaspes  or  Eulseus  as  the  drink  of  the  kings  of 
Persia  or  Parthia,  and  have  called  it  fietfiXizov  uZv^t  regia 
lympha ;  but  none  have  said  they  alone  drank  of  it.  I  say 
Choaspes  or  Eulseus,  because  some  make  them  the  same* 
others  make  them  different  rivers. 

.£lian  relates,  that  Xerxes  during  his  march  came  to  a 
desert  place,  and  was  exceedingly  tliirsty }  his  attendants 
Avith  his  baggage  were  at  some  distance ;  proclamation 
was  made,  that  whoever  had  any  of  the  water  of  Choaspes 
should  produce  it  for  the  u6e  of  the  king.  One  person 
was  found  who  possessed  a  small  quantity,  but  it  was 
quite  putrid :  Xerxes,  however,  drank  it,  and  considered 
the  person  who  supplied  it  as  his  friend  and  benefactor, 
as  he  must  otherwise  have  perished  with  thirst— T. 

Mention  is  made,  continues  Jortin,  by  Agathocles,  of  a 
certain  water  which  none  but  Persian  kings  might  drink ; 
and  if  any  other  writers  mention  it,  they  take  it  from 
Agathocles.  We  find  in  Athenaeus,  Agathocles  say  s^, 
that  there  is  in  Persia  a  water  called  Golden  ;  that  it  con- 
sists of  seventy  streams ;  that  none  drink  of  it  except  the 
king  and  his  eldest  son ;  and  that  if  any  other  person 
does,  death  is  the  punishment 

It  appears  not  that  the  golden  water,  and  the  Avater  o' 
Choaspes  were  the  same.  It  may  be  granted,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  king  alone  drank  of  that 
water  of  Choaspes,  which  was  boiled  and  barrelled  up 
for  his  use  in  his  military  expeditions. 

Jortin  concludes  by  saying,  that  Milton,  by  his  calling 
it  Amber  Stream,  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  golden 
water  of  Agathocles.  To  me  this  does  not  seem  likely; 
I  think  Milton  would  not  have  scrupled  to  have  called  it 
at  once  Golden  Stream,  if  he  had  thought  of  the  passage 
from  Athenseus  before  quoted. 

6  CyrtUt  excuperated.'}-'TiuB  portrait  of  Cyrus  seems 
to  me  a  little  overcharged.  The  hatred  which  the  Gieeka 
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accident,  made  a  vow,  that  he  would  render  this 
stream  so  very  insignificant,  that  women  should 
hereafter  be  able  to  cross  it  without  so  much  as 
wetting  their  knees.  He  accordingly  suspended 
his  designs  upon  Babylon,  and  divided  his  forces 
into  two  parts :  he  then  marked  out  with  a  line, 
on  each  side  the  river,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
trenches  ;  these  were  dug  according  to  his  or- 
ders, and  so  great  a  number  of  men  were  em- 
ployed, that  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  but 
he  thus  wasted  the  whole  of  that  summer. 

CXC.    Cyrus  having  thus  satisfied  his  re- 
tontment  with  respect  to  the  Gsmdes,  on  the 
approach  of  spring  prepared  to  march  towards 
Babylon ;  the  Babylonians  awaited  him  in  arms : 
as  he  advanced  they  met  him  and  gave  him 
battle,  but  were  defeated,  and  chased  into  the 
town.      The  inhabitants  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  restless  and  ambitious  temper  of  Cyrus, 
and  had  guarded  against  this  event,  by  collect- 
ing provisions  and  other  necessaries  sufficient 
for  many  years'  support,  which  induced  them 
to  regard  a  siege  as  a  matter  of  but  small  im- 
portance ;  and   Cyrus,  after  much  time  lost, 
without  having  made  the  smallest  progress,  was 
reduced  to  great  perplexity. 
-     CXCI.   Whilst  in  this  state  of  anxiety  he 
adopted  the  following  expedient,  either  from  the 
suggestions  of  others,  or  from  the  deliberation  of 
his  own  judgment : — He  placed  one  detachment 
of  his  forces  where  the  river  first  enters  the 
city,  and  another  where  it  leaves  it,  directing 
them  to  enter  the  channel,  and  attack  the  town 
whenever  a  passage  could  be  effected.      After 
this  disposition  of  his  men,  he  withdrew  with 
the  less  effective  of  his  troops  to  the  marshy 
ground  which  we  have  before  described.     Here 
he  pursued  in  every  respect  the  example  of  the 
Babylonian  princess ;  he  pierced  the  bank,  and 
introduced  the  river  into  the  lake,  by  which 
means  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  became  suf- 
ficiently shallow  for  the  object  in  view.     The 
Persians  in  their  station  watched  the  proper 
opportunity,  and  when  the  stream  had  so  far  re- 
tired as  not  to  be  higher  than  their  thighs,  they 
entered  Babylon  without  difficulty.     If  the  be- 
sieged had  either  been  aware  of  the  designs  of 
Cyrus,  or  had  discovered  the  project  before  its 
actual  accomplishment,  they  might  have  effected 

bore  the  Persians  is  sufficiently  known.  The  motive  with 
Cyrus  for  thus  treating  the  Gyndes  could  not  be  such  as 
is  here  described.  That  which  happened  to  the  sacred 
horse  might  make  him  apprehend  a  similar  fate  for  the 
rest  of  his  army»  and  compel  him  to  divert  the  river  into 
a  great  number  of  canals  to  render  it  fordable.  A  similar 
example  occurs  in  a  preceding  chapter.— LarcA«r. 


the  total  destruction  of  these  troops.  They 
had  only  to  secure'the  little  gates  which  led  to 
the  river,  and  to  have  manned  the  embankments 
on  either  side,  and  they  might  have  inclosed  the 
Persians  in  a  net  from  which  they  could  never 
have  escaped  :  as  it  happened,  they  were  taken 
by  surprise  ;  and  such  is  the  extent  of  the  dty, 
that,  as  the  inhabitants  themselves  affirm,  they 
who  lived  in  the  extremities  were  made  pri- 
soners, before  any  alarm  was  communicated  * 
to  the  centre  of  the  place.  It  was  a  day  of  fes- 
tivity  among  them,  and  whilst  the  citizens  were 
engaged  in  dance  and  merriment,  Babylon  was, 
for  the  first  time,  thus  taken. 

CXCII.  The  following  exists,  amongst 
many  other  proofs  which  I  shall  hereafter  pro- 
duce, of  the  power  and  greatness  of  Babylon. 
Independent  of  those  subsidies  which  are  paid 
monthly  to  the  Persian  monarch,  the  whole  of 
his  dominions  are  obliged  throughout  the  year 
to  provide  subsistence  for  him  and  for  his  army. 
Babylon  alone  raises  a  supply  for  four  months, 
eight  being  proportioned  to  all  the  rest  of  Asia, 
so  that  the  resources  of  this  region  are  consid- 
ered as  adequate  to  a  third  part  of  Asia.  The 
government  also  of  this  country,  which  the  Per- 
sians call  a  satrapy,  is  deemed  by  much  the  no- 
blest in  the  empire.*  When  Tritantaechmes, 
son  of  Artabazus,  was  appointed  to  this  princi- 
pality by  the  king,  he  received  every  day  an 
artaby  of  silver.  The  artaby  is  a  Persian  mea- 
sure, which  exceeds  the  Attic  medimnus  by 
about  three  chaenices.  Besides  his  horses  for 
military  service,  this  province  maintained  for 
the  sovereign's  use  a  stud  of  eight  hundred  stal- 
lions,  and  sixteen  thousand  mares,  one  horse 
being  allotted  to  twenty  mares.  He  had  more- 
over so  immense  a  number  of  Indian  dogs,' 

1  An;/  alarm  vxu  communicated.'}^They  who  were  in 
tiie  citadel  did  not  know  of  the  capture  of  tiie  place  till 
the  break  of  day,  which  is  not  at  all  improbable :  but  it 
exceeds  belief,  what  Aristotle  affirms,  that  even  on  the 
third  day  it  was  not  known  in  some  quarters  of  the  town 
that  Babylon  was  taken.— LArcAer. 

2  The  description  of  Assyria,  says  Mr  Gibbon,  is  fur- 
nished by  Herodotus,  who  sometimes  writes  for  children 
and  sometimes  for  philosophers.  It  is  given  also  by 
Strabo  and  Ammianus.  The  most  useful  of  the  modern 
travellers  are  Tavemier,  Otter,  and  Niebiihr:  yet  I 
must  regret,  adds  the  historian,  that  the  Trak  Arabi  of 
Abulfeda  has  never  been  translated. 

3  Indian  do^'*.  3— These  were  very  celebrated.  The 
ancients,  in  general,  believed  them  to  be  produced  from 
a  bitch  and  a  tiger.  The  Indians  pretend,  says  Pliny, 
that  the  bitches  are  lined  by  tigere,  and  for  this  reason 
when  they  are  at  heat  they  coo&m  them  in  some  part  of 
the  forests.  The  first  and  second  race  they  deem  to  be 
remarkably  fierce;  they  bring  up  also  the  third.— i.ar- 
dier 
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that  four  great  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Babylon 
were  exempted  from  all  other  tax  but  that  of 
maintaining  them. 

CXCIIL  The  Assyrians  have  but  little 
rain ;  the  lands,  however,  are  fertilized,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  nourished  by  means  of  the 
river.  This  does  not,*  like  the  Egyptian  Nile, 
enrich  the  country  by  overflowing  its  banks, 
but  is  dispersed  by  manual  labour,  or  by  hy- 
draulic engines.  The  Babylonian  district,  like 
Egypt,  is  intersected  by  a  nuiQber  of  canals,' 
the  lai^gest  of  which,  continued  with  a  south- 
east course  from  the  Euphrates  to  that  part  of 
the  Tigris  where  Nineveh  stands,  is  capable  of 
receiving  vessels  of  burden.  Of  all  countries 
which  have  come  within  my  observation,  this 
is  far  the  most  fruitful  in  com.  Fruit-trees, 
such  as  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig,  they  do 
not  even  attempt  to  cultivate ;  but  the  soil  lis 
so  particularly  weU  adapted  for  com,  that  it 
never  produces  less  than  two  hundred  fold ;  in 
seasons  which  are  remarkably  favourable,  it 
will  sometimes  rise  to  three  hundred :  the  ear 
of  their  wheat  as  well  as  barley  is  four  digits  in 
size.  The  immense  height  to  which  millet  and 
sesamum '  will  grow,  although  I  have  witnessed 
it  myself,  I  know  not  how  to  mention.  I  am 
well  aware  that  they  who  have  not  visited  this 
country  will  deem  whatever  I  may  say  on  the 
subject  a  violation  of  probability.  They  have 
no  oil  but  what  they  extract  from  the  sesamum. 
The  palm'  is  a  very  common  plant  in  this 

4  ThU  does  not,  4rc.3— The  Euphrates  occasionally 
overflows  its  banks,  but  its  inundations  do  not,  like 
those  of  the  Nile,  commimicate  fertility.  The  streams 
of  the  Euplirates  and  the  Tigris  do  not,  says  Pliny,  leave 
behind  them  the  mud  which  the  Wle  does  in  Egy^t— 
Larcher. 

5  Number  of  amdU.'l^The  uses  of  these  artificial  canals 
were  various  and  important :  they  served  to  discharge 
the  superfluous  waters  from  one  river  into  the  other,  at 
the  season  of  tiieir  respective  inundations ;  subdividing 
themselves  into  smaller  and  smaller  branches,  they  re- 
freshed  the  dry  lands,  and  supplied  the  deficiency  of  rain. 
They  facilitated  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  commerce ; 
and  as  the  dams  could  be  speedily  broken  down,  they 
armed  the  despair  of  the  Asssrrians  with  the  means  of 
opposing  8  sudden  deluge  to  the  progress  of  an  invading 
army.— GtMon. 

C  5««amum. 3— Of  this  plant  there  are  three  species ; 
the  Orientale,  the  Indicum,  and  the  Trifelictum :  it  is 
tSie  first  which  is  here  meant  It  is  an  annual  herba- 
ceous plant  i  its  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white,  and  not 
imlike  the  fox-glove ;  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Levant  as  a 
pulse,  and  indeed  in  all  the  eastern  countries ;  it  has  of 
late  years  been  introduced  into  Carolina,  and  with  suc- 
cess; an  oil  is  expressed  from  its  seed;  it  is  the  seed 
which  is  eaten  J  they  are  first  parched  over  the  fire,  and 
then  stewed  with  other  ingredients  in  water. — 7*. 

7  The  pdUn.'\—'T\ia  learned  Kaempfcr,  as  a  botanist, 
au  antiqiiiiry,  and  a  traveller,  tuns  exhausted  the  whole 


country,  and  generally  fruitful :  thb  they  culti- 
vate like  fig-trees,  and  it  produces  them  bread, 
wine,  and  honey.  The  jvocess"  observed  is 
this :  they  fasten  the  fruit  of  that  which  the 
Greeks  term  the  male  tree  to  the  one  which 
produces  the  date,  by  this  means  the  womi 
which  is  contained  in  the  former  entering  the 
finiit,  ripens  and  prevents  it  from  dropping  im- 
maturely.  The  male  palms  bear  insects  in 
their  fruit,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  wild  fig- 
trees. 

CXCIV.  Of  all  that  I  saw  in  this  country, 
next  to  Babylon  itself,  what  to  me  appeared 
the  greatest  curiosity,  were  the  boats.  These 
which  are  used  by  those  who  come  to  the  city 
are  of  a  circular  form,  and  made  of  skins." 
They  are  constructed  in  Armenia,  in  the  parts 
above  Assjrria,  where  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
being  formed  of  willow,'"  are  covered  externally 
with  skins,  and  having  no  distinction  of  head  or 
stem,  are  modelled  into  the  shape  of  a  shield. 
Lining  the  bottoms  of  these  boats  with  reeds, 
they  take  on  board  their  merchandise,  and  thus 
commit  themselves  to  the  stream.  The  prin- 
cipal  article  of  their  commerce  is  palm  wine, 
which  they  carry  in  casks.  The  boats  have 
two  oars,  one  man  to  each ;  one  pulls  to  him 
the  other  pushes  from  him.     These  boats  are 

subject  of  palm-trees.  The  diligent  natives,  adds  Mr 
Gibbon,  celebrated  either  in  verse  or  prose  the  throe 
hundred  and  sixty  uses  to  which  the  trunk,  the  branches, 
the  leaves,  the  juice,  and  the  fruit  were  skilfully  ^plied. 

8  The  process.l—Vyon  this  sulgect  the  learned  and 
industrious  Larcher  has  exhausted  no  less  than  ten 
pages.  The  andents  whom  he  cites  are  Aristotle,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  Pliny;  the  modems  are  Fontedera,  and 
Toumefort,  which  last  he  quotes  at  considerable  length. 
The  Amoenitates  Exoticae  of  Ksempfer,  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  will  fully  satisfy  whoever  wishes  to  be 
more  minutely  informed  on  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  subjects  which  the  science  of  natural  history 
involves. — T. 

d  Ttie  boatfi—4Hade  of  gJciru.'y-'See  the  scholiast  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius,  book  ii  verse  168,  where  Ave  are 
told  that  anciently  all  the  inluibitants  of  the  sea  coasts 
made  their  rafts  and  boats  of  passage  from  the  skins  of 
beasts. 

10  Formed  ofvnllowst  ^c.y~ 

The  bending  willow  into  barka  they  twine, 
Then  line  the  work  with  skins  of  slaughter'd  kinc : 
Such  are  the  floats  Venetian  flshers  know. 
Where  in  dull  marshes  stands  the  settling  Po. 
On  such  to  nelKhbouring  Gaul,  allured  by  ^iala, 
The  nobler  Britons  cross  the  swelling  main. 
Like  these,  when  fruitful  Kgypt  lies  afloat. 
The  Memphian  artist  builds  his  reedy  boat. 

Rotve't  Lucan. 

The  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  never  ascended  above 
Babyltyn.-'Gibbon. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  a  kind  of  canoe  made  in 
a  similar  form,  and  precisely  of  the  same  materials,  is  notv 
in  use  in  Monmouthshire,  and  other  parts  of  Wales,  and 
called  a  corricle.— T. 
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of  very  different  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are 
so  large  &s  to  bear  freights  to  the  value  of  five 
thousand  talents :  the  smaller  of  them  has  one 
ass  on  board  :  the  larger,  several.  On  their 
arrival  at  Babylon,  they  dispose  of  all  their 
cargo,  selling  the  ribs  of  their  boats,  the  matting, 
and  every  thing  but  the  skins  which  cover  them ; 
these  they  lay  upon  their  asses,  and  with  them 
return  to  Armenia.  The  rapidity  of  the  stream 
is  too  great  to  render  their  return  by  water  prac- 
ticable. This  is  perhaps  the  reason  which  in- 
duces them  to  make  their  boats  of  skin,  rather 
than  of  wood.  On  their  retiun  with  their  asses 
to  Armenia,  they  make  other  vessels  in  the 
manner  we  have  before  described. 

CXCV.  Their  clothing  is  of  this  kind: 
they  have  two  vests,  one  of  linen  which  falls  to 
the  feet,  another  over  this  which  is  made  of 
wool;  a  white  sash  covers  the  whole.  The 
fashion  of  their  shoes*  is  peculiar  to  themselves, 
though  somewhat  resembling  those  worn  by  the 
Thebans.  Their  hair*  they  wear  long,  and 
covered  with  a  turban,  and  are  lavish  in  their 
use  of  perfumes."  Each  person  has  a  seal  ring, 
and  a  cane,  or  walking-stick,  upon  the  top  of 


1  Fashion  of  their  «Ao««.]— The  Boeotian  shoes  were 
made  of  wood,  and  came  up  part  of  the  leg.  The  dresses 
for  the  feet  and  legs  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  nearly  the  same ;  they  had  both  shoes  and  sandals, 
the  former  covered  the  whole  foot,  the  last  consisted  of 
one  or  more  soles,  and  were  fastened  with  thongs  above 
the  foot  In  the  simplicity  of  primitive  manners,  the 
feet  were  only  protected  by  raw  hides.  It  is  said  in 
Dion  Cassias,  that  Julias  Ceesar  gave  offence  at  Rome, 
by  wearing  high-heeled  shoes  of  a  red  colour.  The  shoes 
of  the  Roman  senators  were  distinguished  by  a  crescent 
A  particular  form  of  shoe  or  sandal  was  appropriated  to 
tlie  army ;  and  a  description  of  thirty  different  kinds,  as 
nsed  by  the  Romans  and  such  nations  as  they  deemed 
barbarous,  may  be  found  in  MontfaucoiL— 7. 

2  Their  hair. I— It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  the  smallest 
importance,  to  know  whether  the  Babylonians  wore  their 
hair  short,  or  suffered  it  to  grow.  But  it  is  a  little  sin- 
gular, that  in  this  instance  Strabo  formally  contradicts 
Herodotus,  although  in  others  he  barely  copies  him.— 
LarcJier. 

3  Perfumes.'y—Th.e  use  of  aromatics  in  the  east  may 
be  dated  from  the  remotest  antiquity ;  they  are  at  the 
present  period  introduced,  not  only  upon  every  religious 
and  festive  occasion,  but  as  one  essential  instrument  of 
private  hospitality  and  friendship.  '*  Ointment  and  per. 
fume,*' says  Solomon,  **rcooice  the  heart"  At  the  pre. 
sent  day,  to  sprinkle  their  guests  with  rose-water,  and 
to  perfume  them  with  aloes  wood,  is  an  indispensable 
ceremony  at  the  close  of  every  visit  in  eastern  countries. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  were  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  great  extravagance  and  unusual 
luxury ;  they  have  of  late  years  been  continually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  familiar,  till  they  have  at  length 
ceased  to  be  any  distinction  of  elegance,  of  fortune,  or  of 
rank.— r 


which  is  carved  an  apple,*  a  rose,  a  lily,  an 
eagle,  or  some  figure  or  other ;  for  to  have  a 
stick  without  a  device  is  unlawful. 

CXCVI.  In  my  description  of  their  laws, 
I  have  to  mention  one,  the  wisdom  of  which  I 
must  admire ;  and  which,  if  I  am  not  inisin- 
formed,  the  Eneti,*  who  are  of  Dlyrian  origin, 
use  also.  In  each  of  their  several  districts 
this  custom  was  every  year  observed :  such  of 
their  virgins  as  were  marriageable  were  at  an  ap- 
pointed time  and  place  assembled  together. 
Here  the  men  also  came,  and  some  public 
officer  sold  by  auction "  the  young  women  one 


4  An  ajC!p/«.]— What,  in  common  with  littlebury  and 
Lercher,  I  have  translated  apple,  Mr  Bryant  understands 
to  be  a  pomegranate,  which,  he  says,  was  worn  by  the 
ancient  Persians  on  their  walking.sticks  and  sceptres, 
on  account  of  its  being  a  sacred  emblem.— 7. 

5  £neW.3— Thispeople,'from  whom  perhaps  the  Vene- 
tians of  Italy  are  descended.  Homer  mentions  as  funous 
for  their  breed  of  mules : 

The  Paphlagonians  Pjrisemenes  rules. 
Where  rich  Henetia  breeds  her  savage  mules. 

Before  I  proceed,  I  must  point  out  a  singular  error  of 
Mr  Pope  :  any  reader  would  imagine  that  Pylaemenes,  as 
it  stands  in  his  translation,  had  the  penultimate  long ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  short  There  is  nothing  like  rich 
Henetia  in  Homer ;  he  simply  say^,  f|  Enrotu  Upon 
t^e  above  lines  of  Homer,  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  re- 
marked, that  probably  the  poet  here  intended  to  inform 
us,  that  the  Eneti  were  the  first  people  who  pursued  and 
cultivated  the  breed  of  mules.  They  were  certainly  so 
famous  for  this  heterogeneous  mixture,  that  Evir/;  ftnd 
Elvitos  denote  that  particular  foal  6f  the  horse  and  the 
mule,  which  the  Eneti  bred.— See  Hesychius. 

A  remarkable  verse  occurs  in  Genesis,  see  diapter 
xxxvi  verse  24.  **  These  are  the  children  of  Zibeon; 
both  Ajah  and  Anah:  this  was  that  Anah,  who  found 
the  mules  in  the  wildemess,  as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon 
his  father."  Does  not  this  mean  than  Anah  was  the  first 
author  and  contriver  of  this  unnatural  breed  ? 

This  mixtiu-e  was  forbidden  by  the  Levitical  law.— 
See  Leviticus,  ch.  xix.  ver.  19.  "Thou  shall  not  let 
thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind.** 

Is  it  impossible  that  from  Anah  the  Eneti  might  take 
their  name  ?  Strabo  informs  us  tiiat  the  Eneti  of  Asia 
were  called  afterwards  Cappadodans,  which  means 
breakers  of  horses }  and  he  adds,  that  they  who  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy,  were  esteemed  a  part  of  the 
Leuco-Si/ri, 

6  Sold  by  auction.}— Herodotus  here  Mnits  one prcuro- 
stance  of  consequence,  in  ray  opinion,  to  prove  that  this 
ceremony  was  conducted  with  decency.  It  passed  un- 
der the  inspection  of  the  magistrates;  and  the  tribunal 
whose  o£5ce  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crime  of 
adultery,  superintended  the  marriage  of  the  young  wo- 
men.  Three  men,  respectable  for  their  virtue,  and  who 
were  at  the  head  of  their  several  tribes,  conducted  the 
young  women  that  were  marriageable  to  the  place  pf 
assembly,  and  there  sold  them  by  the  voice  of  the  public 
crier.— LarcA^r. 

If  the  custom  of  disposing  of  the  young  women  to  the 
best  bidder  was  peculiar  to  the  Babylonians,  that  of  pur. 
chaeing  the  person  intended  for  a  wife,  and  of  giving  tlie 
father  a  sum  to  obtain  her,  was  mach  more  general.    It 
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by  one,  beginning  with  the  most  beautiiiiL 
When  she  was  disposed  of,  and  as  may  be  sup- 
posed for  a  considerable  sum,  he  proceeded  to 
sell  the  one  who  was  next  in  beauty,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  each  man  married  the  maid  he 
purchased.  The  more  affluent  of  the  Babylon- 
ian youths  contended  with  much  ardour  and 
emulation  to  obtain  the  most  beautiful ;  those 
of  the  common  people  who  were  desirous  of 
marrying,  as  if  they  had  but  little  occasion  for 
personal  accomplishments,  were  content  to  re- 
ceive the  more  homely  maidens,  with  a  portion 
annexed  to  them.  For  the  crier,  when  he  had 
sold  the  fairest,  selected  also  the  most  ugly, 
or  one  that  was  deformed ;  she  also  was  put  up 
to  sale,  and  assigned  to  whoever  would  take 
her  with  the  least  money.  This  money  was 
what  the  sale  of  the  beautiful  maidens  produced, 
who  were  thus  obliged  to  portion  out  those  who 
were  deformed,  or  less  lovely  than  themselves. 
No  man  was  permitted  to  provide  a  match  for 
his  daughter,  nor  could  any  one  take  away  the 
woman  whom  he  had  purchased,  without  first 
giving  security  to  make  her  his  wife.  To  this 
if  he  did  not  assent,  his  money  was  returned 
him.  There  were  no  restrictions  with  respect 
to  residence ;  those  of  another  village  might 
also  become  purchasers.  This,  although  the 
most  wise  of  all  their  institutions,  has  not  been 
preserved  to  our  time.  One  of  their  later  or- 
dinances was  made  to  punish  violence  offered 
to  women,  and  to  prevent  their  being  carried 
away  to  other  parts  ;  for  after  the  city  had  been 
taken,  and  the  inhabitants  plundered,  the  lower 
people  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that 
they  prostituted  their  daughters  for  hire* 

CXCVII.  They  have  also  another  institu> 
tion^  the  good  tendency  of  which  claims  our 
applause.  Such  as  are  diseased^  among  them 
they  carry  into  some  public  square ;  they  have 
no  professors  of  medicine,  but  the  passengers  in 
general  interrogate  the  sick  person  concerning  his 
malady;  that  if  any  person  has  either  been  afflict- 
ed with  a  similar  disease  himself,  or  seen  its 

was  practised  amongst  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans,  and  their 
allies,  and  even  amongst  the  deities.— i?«^7i^er. 

Three  daughters  in  my  coart  are  bred. 
And  each  well  worthy  of  a  royal  bed : 
Laodioe,  and  Iphigenia  fair. 
And  bright  Chrysothemia  with  golden  hair. 
Her  let  him  chooie,  whom  moat  his  eyes  approTe; 
I  ask  no  pf csents,  no  reward  for  Uytn.—Pofie't  Iliad. 

7  Diseased."}— We  may  from  hence  observe  the  first 
rude  commencement  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Syrian. 
OS  is  <rf  opinion,  that  this  science  originated  in  Egypt, 
from  tiMMe  persons  who  had  been  disordered  in  any  part 
of  thrir  bodies  writing  down  the  remedies  from  wldch 
tliey  reeehred  benefit.— ZarcA«r.     ■', 


operation  upon  another,  he  may  communicate 
the  process  by  which  his  own  recovery  was 
effected,  or  by  which,  in  any  other  instance,  he 
knew  the  disease  to  be  removed.  No  one  may 
pass  by  the  afflicted  person  in  silence,  or  without 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  his  complaint 

CXCVIII.  Previous  to  their  interment, 
their  dead  are  anointed  with  honey,  and  like  the 
Egyptians,  they  are  fond  of  funeral  lamenta- 
tions.**  Whenever  a  man  has  had  communication 
witt  his  wife,"  he  sits  over  a  consecrated  vessel, 
containing  burning  perfumes ;  the  woman  does 
the  same.  In  the  morning  both  of  them  go  into 
the  bath ;  till  after  which  they  will  neither  of 
them  touch  any  domestic  utensiL  This  custom 
is  also  observed  in  Arabia. 

CXCIX.  The  Babylonians  have  one  cus* 
tom  in  the  highest  degree  abominable.  Every 
woman  who  is  a  native  of  the  country  is  obliged 
once  in  her  life  to  attend  at  the  temple  of  Venus, 
and  prostitute'"  herself  to  a  stranger.     Such 

8  Funeral  lamentations.^ — The  custom  of  hiring  people 
to  lament  at  funerals  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Many 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  seem  to  allude  to  this.'^ 
Jeremiah  xvi.  5.  Baruch  vi.  32.  **  They  roar  and  cry 
before  their  gods,  as  men  do  at  the  feast  when  one  is  dead. " 

A  similar  custom  prevails  to  this  day  in  Ireland,  where, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  old  women  are  hired  to  roar 
and  cry  at  funerals. 

9  Communication  icith  his  wife.2-'l  much  approve  of 
the  reply  of  Theano,  wife  of  Pythagoras.  A  person  in. 
quired  of  her,  what  time  was  required  for  a  woman  to 
become  pure,  after  liaving  had  communication  with  a 
man.  **She  is  pure  immediately,"  answered  Theano, 
"  if  the  man  be  her  husband;  but  if  he  be  not  her  hus- 
band,  no  time  will  make  her  so."—- ZarcAer,  Jrom  Die 
genes  Laertitu 

10  Prostitute  herself}— Tida,  as  an  historical  fact,  is 
questioned  by  some,  and  by  Voltaire  in  particular;  but 
it  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  who  lived  almost  two  cen- 
turies before  Herodotus,  and  by  Strabo,  who  lived  long 
after  him.    See  Baruch  vi  42. 

"  The  women  also  with  cords  about  them  sitting  in  the 
wajrs,  bum  bran  for  perfume.  But  if  any  of  tliem,  drawn 
by  some  that  passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproacheth 
her  fellow,  that  she  was  not  thought  as  worthy  as  hor- 
self,  nor  her  cord  broken." 

Upon  the  above  Mr  Bryant  remarks,  that  instead  of 
women,  it  should  probably  be  read  virgins ;  and  that  tids 
custom  was  universally  kept  up  wherever  the  Persian 
religion  prevailed.  Strabo  is  more  particular :  **  Not 
only,"  says  he,  **  the  men  and  maid-servants  prostitute 
themselves,  but  people  of  the  first  fashion  devote  in  the 
same  manner  their  own  daughters.  Nor  is  any  body  at 
all  scrupulous  about  cohabiting  with  a  woman  who  has 
been  thus  abused." 

Upon  the  custom  itself  no  comment  can  be  required ; 
Herodotus  calls  it,  what  it  must  appear  to  every  delicate 
mind,  in  the  highest  degree  base. 

The  prostitution  of  women,  considered  as  a  religious 
institution,  was  not  only  practised  at  Babylon,  but  at 
Heliopolis  ;  at  Aphace,  a  place  betwixt  Heliopolis  and 
Biblius ;  at  Sicca  Veneria,  in  Africa,  and  also  in  the  islQ 
of  Cyprus.    It  \\  a-s  at  Aphace  that  Venus  was  supiwsed. 
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women  as  are  of  superior  rank  do  not  omit  even 
this  opportunity  of  separating  themselves  from 
their  inferiors ;  these  go  to  the  temple  in  splen- 
did  chariots,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train 
of  domestics,  and  place  themselves  near  the  en- 
trance. This  is  the  practice  with  many ;  whilst 
the  greater  part,  crowned  with  garlands,  seat 
themselves  in  the  vestibule ;  and  there  are  al- 
wa3r8  numbers  coming  and  going.  The  seats 
have  all  a  rope  or  string  annexed  to  them,  by 
which  the  stranger  may  determine  his  choice. 
A  woman  having  once  taken  this  situation,  is 
not  allowed  to  return  home,  till  some  stranger 
throws  her  a  piece  of  money ;  and  leading  her 
to  a  distance  from  the  temple,  enjoys  her  person. 
It  is  usual  for  the  man,  when  he  gives  the 
money,  to  say,  "  May  the  goddess  Mylitta  be 
auspicious  to  thee !"  Mylitta  being  the  Assyrian 
name  of  Venus.  The  money  given  is  applied 
to  sacred  uses,  and  must  not  be  refused,  how- 
ever small  it  may  be.  The  woman,  not  suffered 
to  make  any  distinction,  is  obliged  to  accom- 
pany whoever  offers  her  money.  She  afterwards 
makes  some  conciliatory  oblations  to  the  god- 
dess,  and  returns  to  her  house,  never  afterwards 
to  be  obtained  on  similar,  or  on  any  terms. 
Such  as  are  eminent  for  their  elegance  and 
beauty  do  not  continue  long,  but  those  who  are 
of  less  engaging  appearance,  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  remain  from  three  to  four  years, 
unable  to  accomplish  the  terms  of  the  law.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cyprus 
have  a  similar  observance. 

GC.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  account  of 
Babylonian  manners,  we  may  observe,  that 
there  are  three  tribes  of  this  people  whose  only 
food  is  fish.  They  prepare  it  thus :  having 
dried  it  in  the  sun,  they  beat  it  very  small  in  a 
mortar,  and  afterwards  sift  it  through  a  piece  of 
fine  cloth,  they  then  form  it  into  cakes,  or  bake 
it  as  bread. 

CCI.  After  his  conquest  of  this  people,  Cy- 
rus extended  his  ambitious  views  to  the  Massa- 
getae,  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whose  terri- 
tories extend  beyond  the  river  Araxes, '  to  the 


according  to  the  author  of  the  Etymologictun  Maguum, 
to  have  first  received  the  embraces  of  Adonis.— r. 

1  Araxes."} — See  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  iv.  canto 
11,  stanza  21: 

Oraxes  feared  for  great  Cjrrus'  sake. 
Instead  of  Oraxes,  it  ought  to  be  Araxes.— See  Jortin. 

Virgil  alludes  to  tiie  tempestuous  violence  of  tliis  river, 
IE.n,  viiL  728 : 

Pontem  indignatus  Araxes. 
See  also  Chardin,  torn.  i.  p.  181. 

"On  a  bati  di verses  fois  dos  pouts  dcssus  I'Araxe, 
mais  quclques  forts  et  massifs  qu'ils  fusscut,  comme  il 


extreme  parts  of  the  east.  They  are  opposite 
to  the  Issedonians,  and  are  by  some  esteemed 
a  Sc3rthian  nation* 

ecu.  Concerning  the  magnitude  of  die 
Araxes,  there  are  various  representations ;  some 
pronouncing  it  less,  others  greater,  than  the 
Danube.  There  are  many  islands  scattered  up 
and  down  in  it,  some  of  which  are  nearly  equal 
to  Lesbos  in  extent.  The  people  who  inhabit ' 
these  subsist  during  the  summer  on  such  roots 
as  they  dig  out  of  the  earth,  preserving  for  their 
winter's  provision  the  ripe  produce  of  th^ 
fruit-trees.  They  have  amongst  them  a  tree 
whose  fruit  has  a  most  singular  property.  As- 
sembled round  a  fire,  which  they  make  for  tjiis 
purpose,  they  throw  into  the  midst  of  it  tbe 
above  fruit,  and  the  same  inebriation  is  coi|i- 
raunicated  to  them  from  the  smell,  as  ^e 
Greeks  experience  from  excess  of  wine.  Jis 
they  become  more  exhilariited,  they  throw  on  a 
greater  quantity  of  fiiiit,  and  are  at  length  so  fsix 
transported  as  to  leap  up,  dance,  and  sing. — 
This  is  what  I  have  heard  of  the  customs  of  this 
people.  The  Araxes,  like  the  Gjmdes^  which 
Cyrus  divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
rivulets,  rises  among  the  Matienian  hills.  It 
separates  itself  into  forty  mouths,'  all  of  which, 
except  one,  lose  themselves  in  bogs  and  marshes, 
among  which  a  people  are  said  to  dwell,  wha 
feed  upon  raw  fish,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  sea-calves.  The  larger  streiun  of 
the  Araxes  continues  its  even  course  to  the 
Caspian. 

CCIIL  The  Caspian  is  an  ocean  by  itself, 
and  communicates  with  no  other.  The  sea 
frequented  by  the  Greeks,  the  Red  6ea,  and 
that  beyond  the  Pillars,  called  the  Atlantic,  are 
all  one  ocean.  The  Caspian  forms  one  uncon- 
nected sea :  a  swift-oared  boat  would  in  fifteen 
days  measure  its  length,  its  extreme  breadth  in 
eight.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  mount ' 
Caucasus,  the  ^largest  and  perhaps  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world.  Caucasus  is  inhabited 
by  various  nations, '  many  of  whom  are  said  to 

paroitades  arches  quisont  encore  entiers,  lis  n*ont  pa 
tenircontre  Teffort  da  fieave.  II  est  si  furieux  lorsquo 
le  degel  le  grossit  des  neiges  fondues  des  monts  voisins, 
qu'il  n*y  a  ni  digue  ni  autre  batiment  qu'il  n'  emporte.** 

2  Forty  mouOu.} — AVhat  Herodotus  saysof  tlie  Araxes, 
is  in  a  great  measure  true  d  the  Volga,  wliich  empties 
itself  into  the  Caspian  by  a  number  of  channels,  in  which 
many  considerable  islands  are  scattered.  But  this  river 
does  not,  nor  indeed  can  it  come  from  the  Matienian 
mountains.— XarcAer. 

3  Various  nations.y-'Of  these  the  principal  were  tlie 
Colchians,  of  tlie  excellent  produce  and  circumstances  of 
whose  country  a  minute  and  entertaining  account  is 
given  by  Stralo.— r. 
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subsist  ODwbat  die  aofl  qmitaiieoiniy  prodnees. 
They  have  tzees  whose  kaves  possess  a  most 
singular  property;  they  beat  them  to  powder, 
and  then  steep  tliem  in  ¥niter:  this  f<»ins  a 
dye,  ^  widi  whidi  they  paint  on  their  garmoifB 
figures  of  animals.  The  impressioD  is  so  very 
strong,  that  it  cannot  be  washed  out;  it qipears 
to  be  interwoven  in  the  dodi,  and  wears  as  long 
as  the  garment.  The  sexes  oommunicate  pro- 
miscuously, and  in  puUic,  like  the  brutes. 

CCIV.  Gaucasustenninatesthatpeit  of  the 
Caspian  whidi  eitends  to  the  west;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  plain  of  prodigious 
extent,  a  oonsiderdile  part  of  which  fonns  the 
country  of  Massagetae,  against  whom  Cyrus 
meditated  an  attack.  He  was  invited  and 
urged  by  many  strong  incentives.  When  he 
considered  die  peculiar  curcumstanoes  of  his 
birth,  he  believed  himsdf  m<Mre  than  human. 
He  reflected  also  on  the  prosperity  of  his  arms, 
and  that  wherever  he  had  extended  his  incur- 
sions, he  had  been  followed  by  success  and 
victory. 

CCV.  The  Massagete  were  then  governed 
by  a  queen ;  she  was  a  widow,  and  her  name 
Tomyiis.  Cyrus  sent  ambassadors  to  her  with 
overtures  of  mairiage;  the  queen,  condnding 
that  his  real  object  was  the  possession,  not  of 
her  person,  but  her  kingdom,  forbade  his  ap- 
proach.  Cyrus,  on  findingthese  measures  in. 
effectual,  advanced  to  the  Araxes,  openly  dis- 
covering his  hostile  designs  upon  the  MassagetaBi 
He  accordingly  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
river  for  the  passi^  of  his  forces,  which  he  also 
fortified  widi  turrets. 

CCVL  Whilst  he  was  engaged  in  this  dif- 
ficult undertaking,  Tomyris  sent  by  her  ambas- 
sadors this  message :  ^  Sovereign  of  the  Medes, 
uncertain  as  you  must  be  of  the  event,  we 
advise  you  to  desist  finom  your  present  purpose. 
Be  satisfied  with  the  dominion  of  your  own 
kingdom,  and  waBer  us  to  retain  what  is  cer- 
tainly our  own.  You  wUi  not,  however,  listen 
to  this  salutary  couns^  knring  any  thing  rather 
than  peace :  U,  then,  you  are  really  impatient 
to  encounter  the  Massagetae,  give  up  your  pre- 
sent labour  of  oonstructing  a  bridge ;  we  will 
retire  three  di^*  march  into  <Air  country,  and 
you  shall  pass  over  at  your  leisure ;  or,  if  you 
had  radier  receive  us  in  your  own  territories, 
do  you  as  much  for  us.**      On  hearing  this. 


A  Ft 


«  4|ME.3— By  the  diseoTcrf  ol' oodnnMl,  we  fior 
i  cnloM»  of  antiquity.  Their  royal  poririe  had 
a  dark  cast,  as  deep  as  bull's  Mood.— 
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Cyras  called  a  eoondl  of  Us  principal  officers, 
and,  laying  the  matter  before  them,  desired 
their  advice  how  to  act.  They  were  unani- 
mously of  (pinion,  that  he  should  retire,  and 
eaqiect  Tomyris  in  his  own  dominions. 

CCVJL  Croesus  the  Lydian,  who  assisted 
at  the  meetings  was  of  a  difiSomt  sentiment, 
whidi  he  defended  in  this  manner :  **  I  have 
befiwe  remarked,  O  king!  that  since  Provid- 
enoe  has  rendered  me  your  captive,  it  becomes 
me  to  exert  all  my  abilities  in  obviating  what- 
ever menaces  you  widi  misfortune.  I  have 
been  instructed  in  the  severe  but  useful  scho<d 
of  adversity.  If  you  were  immortal  yourself^ 
and  commanded  an  army  of  immortals,  my  ad- 
vice mig^  be  justly  diought  impertinent;  but 
if  you  confess  yourself  a  human  leader,  of  forces 
that  are  human,  it  becomes  you  to  remember 
that  sublunary  events  have  a  circular  motion, 
and  that  their  revidution  does  not  permit  the 
same  man  always  to  be  fortunate.  Upon  this 
present  subject  of  debate  I  dissent  from  the 
minority.  If  yon  await  the  enemy  in  your  own 
dominions,  a  defeat  may  chance  to  lose  yon  all 
your  empire ;  die  victorious  Massagetae,  instead 
of  retreating  to  their  own,  will  make  fiuther 
inroad  into  your  temtories.  If  you  shall  con- 
quer, you  will  still  be  a  loser  by  that  interval  of 
time  and  place  whidi  must  be  necessarily  em- 
{doyed  in  the  pursuit.  I  will  suppose  that, 
after  victory,  you  vrill  instandy  advance  into  the 
dominions  of  Tomyris ;  yet  can  Cyrus  the  son 
of  Cambjrses,  without  disgrace  and  infiuny,  retire 
one  foot  of  ground  fixHn  a  female  adversary  ?  I 
would  therefore  recommend,  that  having  passed 
over  with  our  army,  we  proceed  on  our  march 
till  we  meet  the  enemy;  then  let  us  contend  for 
victory  and  honour.  I  have  been  informed  the 
lilassagetae  lead  a  life  of  the  meanest  poverty, 
ignorant  of  Persian  fare,  of  Persian  ddicacies. 
Let  these  therefore  be  left  behind  in  our  camp: 
let  there  be  abundance  a(  food  prepared,  cosdy 
viands,  and  flowing  goblets  of  wine.  With  these 
let  us  leave  the  less  effective  of  the  troops,  and 
with  the  rest  again  retire  towards  the  river.  If 
I  err  not,  the  foe  will  be  allured  by  the  sight  of 
our  luxurious  preparations,  and  afford  us  a  noble 
occasion  of  victory  and  glory. " 

CCVIIL  The  result  of  the  debate  v^as,  that 
CjTUS  preferred  the  sentiments  of  Croesus :  he 
therefore  returned  for  answer  to  Tomyris,  that 
he  would  advance  the  space  into  her  dominions 
which  she  had  proposed.  She  was  faithful  to 
her  engagement,  and  retired  accordingly.  Cyrus 
then  formally  del^ated  his  authority  to  bis  son 
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Cambyses ;'  and  above  all  recommended  GrcBsus 
to  his  care,  as  one  whom,  if  the  projected  expe- 
dition should  fail,  it  would  be  his  interest  to 
distinguish  by  every  possible  mark  of  reverence 
and  honour.  He  then  dismissed  them  into 
Persia,  and  passed  the  river  with  his  forces. 

CCIX.  As  soon  as  he  had  advanced  beyond 
the  Araxes  into  the  land  of  the  Massagetae,  he 
saw  in  the  night  this  vision:  He  beheld  the 
eldest  son  of  Hystaspes  having  wings  upon  his 
shoulders ;  one  of  which  overshadowed  Asia, 
the  other  Europe.  Hystaspes  was  the  son  of 
Arsamis,  of  the  family  of  the  Achsemenides  ; 
the  name  of  his  eldest  son  was  Darius,  a  youth 
of  about  twenty,  who  had  been  left  behind  in 
Persia  as  not  yet  of  an  age  for  military  service. 
Cyrus  awoke,  and  revolved  the  matter  in  his 
mind :  as  it  appeared  to  him  of  serious  impor- 
tance, he  sent  for  Hystaspes  to  his  presence, 
and,  dismissing  his  attendants,  "  Hystaspes," 
said  the  king,  "  I  will  explain  to  you  my  rea- 
sons, why  I  am  satisfied  beyond  all  dispute  that 
your  son  is  now  engaged  in  seditious  designs 
against  me  and  my  authority.  The  gods,  whose 
favour  I  enjoy,  disclose  to  me  all  those  events 
which  menace  my  security.  In  the  night  just 
passed,  I  beheld  your  eldest  son  having  wings 
upon  his  shoulders,  one  of  which  overshadowed 
Asia,  the  other  Europe ;  from  which  I  draw 
certain  conclusions  that  he  is  engaged  in  acts  of 
treachery  against  me.  Do  you  therefore  return 
instantly  to  Persia ;  and  take  care,  that  when 
I  return  victorious  from  my  present  expedition, 
your  son  may  give  me  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  his  conduct." 

CCX.  The  strong  apprehension  of  the  trea^ 
chery  of  Darius  induced  Cyrus  thus  to  address 
the  father;  but  the  \'ision  in  reality  imported 
that  the  death  of  Cyrus  was  at  hand,  and  that 
Darius  should  succeed  to  his  power.  "  Far  be 
it,  O  king!"  said  Hystaspes  in  reply,  "from 
any  man  of  Persian  origin  to  form  conspiracies 
against  his  sovereign :  if  such  there  be,  let  im- 
mediate death- be  his  portion.  You  have  raised 
the  Persians  from  slavery  to  freedom;  from 
subjects,  you  have  made  them  masters :  if  a 
vision  has  informed  you  that  my  son  designs 
any  thing  against  you,  to  you  and  to  your  dis- 
posal I  shall  deliver  him."  Hystaspes,  after 
this  interview,  passed  the  Araxes  on  his  return 


1  His  son  CamAyse*.  3— When  the  Persian  kings  went 
on  any  expedition,  it  was  customary'  with  them  to  npne 
their  successor,  in  order  to  prevent  the  osmf/aUB^na^ 
voidably  arising  from  their  dying  without' liaving  done 
this.— Larc/wT. 


to  Persia,  fully  intending  to  watch  over  his  son, 
and  deliver  him  to  Cyrus. 

CCXI.  Cyrus,  advancing  a  day's  march 
from  the  Araxes,  followed,  in  all  respects,  the 
counsel  of  Crcesus;  and  leaving  behind  him 
the  troops  upon  which  he  had  less  dependence, 
he  returned  with  his  choicest  men  towards  the 
Araxes.  A  detachment  of  about  the  third  part 
of  the  army  of  the  MassagetsB  attacked  the 
Persians  whom  Cyrus  had  left,  and,  after  a 
feeble  conflict,  put  them  to  the  sword.  When 
the  slaughter  ceased,  they  observed  the  luxuries 
which  had  artfully  been  prepared ;  and  yielding 
to  the  allurement,  they  indulged  themselves  in 
feasting  and  wine,  till  drunkenness  and  sleep 
overcame  them.  In  this  situation  the  Persians 
attacked  them :  several  were  slain,  but  the 
greater  part  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  Spargapises,  their  leader,  the  son  of 
Tom3nis. 

CCXII.  As  soon  as  the  queen  heard  of  the 
defeat  of  her  forces,  and  the  capture  of  her  son, 
she  despatched  a  messenger  to  Cyrus  with  these 
words  t  "C3nrus,  insatiable  as  you  are  of  blood, 
be  not  too  elate  with  your  recent  success.  When 
you  yourself  are  overcome  with  wine,  what  fol- 
lies do  you  not  commit?  By  entering  your 
bodies,  it  renders  your  language  more  insulting. 
By  this  poison  you  have  conquered  my  son,  and 
neither  by  your  prudence  nor  your  valour.  I 
venture  a  second  time  to  advise  what  it  will  be 
certainly  your  interest  to  follow.  Restore  my 
son  to  liberty,  and,  satisfied  with  the  disgrace 
you  have  put  upon  a  third  part  of  the  Mas- 
saget«,  depart  from  these  realms  unhurt.  If 
you  will  not  do  this,  I  swear  by  the  Sun,  the 
great  god  of  the  Massagetae,  that,  insatiable  as 
you  are  of  blood,  I  will  give  you  your  fill  of 
it."« 

CCXIII.  These  words  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  Cyrus.  The  son  of  Tomyris, 
when,  recovering  from  his  inebriated  state,  he 
knew  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him, 
intreated  Cyrus  to  release  him  ftom  his  bonds : 
he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  immediately  destroy- 
ed himself. 

CCXIV.  On  the  reftisal  of  Cyrus  to  listen 
to  her  counsel,  Tomyris  collected  all  her  forces  : 


2  FiU  of  Jfood.}— With  this  story  of  Cyrus  that  of  the 
Roman  Crassus  nearly  corresponds.  The  wealth  of 
Crassus  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  avarice.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
who  poured  liquefied  gold  down  his  throaty  in  order,  as 
they  said,  that  he  whose  thirst  of  gold  could  never  be 
satisfied  when  he  was  alive,  might  be  filled  with  it  when 
dead.~r. 
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a  battle  ensued,  and  of  all  tbe  conflicts  wliicii 
ever  took  place  aiiKMigst  die  baibarians,  tins 
iras  I  belicTe  by  &r  the  most  obstinately  dis- 
puted. According  to  socb  particulars  as  I  bave 
been  able  to  collect,  the  oigagemait  b^an  by 
a  shower  of  arrows  poured  on  both  sides,  from 
an  interval  of  some  distance ;  whai  these  were 
all  spent,  they  fought  with  dieir  swoids  and 
spears,  and  for  a  long  time  neither  party  gained 
the  smallest  advantage :  the  Massagets  were  at 
length  victorious,  the  greater  part  of  the  Per> 
sians  were  slain,  Cyrus  himsdf  also  fdl ;  and 
thus  terminated  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years. 
When  after  diligent  search  his  body  was  found, 
Tomyris  directed  his  head  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  human  blood,  and  having  in- 
sulted and  mutilated  the  dead  body,  ezdaimed, 
"  Survivor  and  conqueror  as  I  am,  dioa  hast 
ruined  my  peace  by  thy  successful  stratagem 
against  my  son ;  but  I  will  give  thee  now,  as  I 
threatened,  thy  fill  of  blood.** — This  account  of 
the  end  of  Cyrus  seems  to  me  most  omsistent 
uith  probability,  although  there  are  many  other 
and  different  relations.' 

CCXy.  The  Missagets  in  their  clothes 
and  food  resemble  the  Scydiians;  they  fight  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  and  are  both  ways  for- 
midable. They  have  spears,  arrows,  and  battle- 
axes.  They  make  much  use  both  of  gold  and 
brass.  Their  spears,  the  points  of  their  arrows, 
and  their  battle^UECs,  are  made  of  brass ;  their 
helmets,  their  belts,  and  their  breast-plates  are 
decorated  with  gold.  They  bind  also  a  plate 
of  brass  on  the  chests  of  their  horses,  whose 
reins,  bits,  and  other  harness,  are  plated  with 
gold.  They  use  neither  iron  nor  silver,  which 
indeed  their  country  does  not  produce,  though 
it  abounds  with  gold  and  brass. 

CCXVL  Concerning  their  manners  we 
have  to  observe,  that  though  each  man  marries 
but  one  wife,  she  is  considered  as  common  pro- 

^~"~~"  — - 

3  Different  relatunu.^XerMiphon  makes  Cynu  die 
peaceably  in  his  bed ;  Strabo  inclines  to  this  o^nion ; 
Lodan  makes  him  live  beyond  the  age  of  an  hundred.^ 
Larcher. 

The  BCaasagetoB  are  by«one  anthors  confounded  with 
the  Scythians.  Diodoms  Sicolos  calls  Tomyris  qaeen  of 
Iha  Sey1i^aaB.-~*Lareher, 


For  wliaft  dK  Greeks 
of  the  ScTtliiuis,istnieoBlyof  tke 
When  a  nsan  of  dus  coontzy 
communication  with  a  woman,  he 
quiver  before  his  waggon,  and  enjoys 
out  fear  of  intefnq>tioD.  Tospeakof  tkei 
her  of  years  to  which  they  lire,  is 
As  soon  as  any  one  becomes  infirm  diroitgh  age, 
his  assembled  relatioDs  put  him  to  death,*  boil- 
ing along  widi  the  body  the  flesh  of  pheep  and 
odier  animals  upon  which  they  feast :  esteem- 
ing uniTersally  this  mode  of  death  the  happiest. 
Of  diose  who  die  from  any  diwase,  they  nerer 
eat ;  d»ey  bury  them  in  the  eardi,  and  esteem 
their  fiite  a  matter  to  be  lamented,  because  they 
have  not  lived  to  be  sacrificed.  They  sow  no 
grain,  but  entirdy  subsist  upon  cattle,  and  iq>on 
the  fish  which  the  river  Aiaxes  abundandy  sup- 
plies; milkalsoconstitntesapart  of  their  diet. 
They  sacrifice  horses*  to  the  sun,  their  only 
deity,  diinking  it  right  to  offer  the  swiftest  of 
mortal  animals,  to  the  swiftest  of  immortal 
beings. 


4Pmtiimto  dleott.}— ReDanicns,  spcdking  of  the  Hy- 
perboreans,  who  fire  beyond  the  Rh^can  moantains, 
uteerres,  that  tiiey  learn  jostiee,  tiiat  they  do  not  est 
mieat,  hot  lire  entirdy  on  fruit,  Thoee  of  sixty  years 
they  carry  o«tt  (tf  the  town,  and  put  to  death.  Tfanaras 
says,  tiiat  in  Sardinia,  when  a  man  has  passed  tiie  age  of 
serenty  years,  his  sons,  in  honoor  of  Satom,  and  with 
seeming  Ratisfarfion,  beat  his  brains  oat  with  dobs,  and 
throw  him  from  some  frightful  precipke.  Tlie  inhabi- 
tants of  lulls,  in  the  isle  of  Ceos,  oblige  those  who  are 
past  the  age  of  arty  years  to  drink  hemlodc,  ^, 

This  custom,  so  contrary  to  our  manners,  will,  doubt- 
less, appear  fiabulons  to  thoee  who  are  no  friends  to  aa> 
tiquity,  and  whose  judgments  are  regulated  entirdy  by 
modem  manners.  It  is  practised  nererdieleBS  at  the 
present  day  in  the  kingdom  of  Aracan ;  the  inhaUtants 
of  this  country  accelerate  the  death  of  their  friends  and 
relations,  when  they  see  them  afiSicted  by  a  painful  old 
age,  or  incurable  disease ;  it  is  with  them  an  act  of  piety. 
^'Larcher. 

5  Sacrifice  Aor»et.3— This  vras  a  very  ancient  custom : 
it  was  practised  in  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  was 
probably  anterior  to  that  prince.  Horses  were  also  sac- 
rificed to  Neptune,  and  the  deities  of  tlie  rivers,  being 
precipitated  into  the  sea  or  into  rivers. 

Sextus  Pompeius  threw  into  the  sea  horses  and  live 
oxen,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  whose  son  he  professed  him- 
self to  he.'-Larcher. 

Placat  eqao  Penis  ndiis  Hyperions  cinctam 
Ne  detor  celeri  Tictima  Uurda  deor— OvU. 
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I.  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus,  by  Cassanda- 
na,  daughter  of  Phanaspe,  succeeded  his  father. 
The  wife  of  Cyrus  had  died  before  him ;  he 
had  lamented  her  loss  himself  with  the  sincer- 
est  grief,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to 
exhibit  public  marks  of  sorrow.'  Cambyses 
thus  descended,  considered  the  lonians  and 
iEolians  as  his  slaves  by  right  of  inheritance : 
— He  undertook  therefore  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  assembled  an  army  for  this  purpose, 
composed  as  well  of  his  other  subjects  as  of 
those  Greeks  who  acknowledged  his  authority. 

II.  Before  the  reign  of  their  king  Psam- 
midchus,*  the  Egyptians  esteemed  themselves 
the  most  ancient  of  the  human  race ;  but  when 
this  prince  came  to  the  throne  he  took  consid- 
erable pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  this 
matter;  the  result  was,  that  they  believe  the 
Phrygians '  mor^  ancient  than  themselves,  and 


1  Public  marks  of  torrmo.'}—' Admetaa  pays  the  same 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  oi  his  deceased  wife 
Alcestis. 

Euripid.  Alcest.  4S& 
Wliidi  is  thns  rendered  by  Potter : 

Through  my  nalou  of  TbcMaly 
I  s*^  ffotnmitd,  that  all,  in  aolcmii  gtitt 
For  this  dear  woman,  ihcar  their  locks,  and  wear 
Tho  Mtemn  garb  of  moomlng. 

S  Be/ore  the  reign  of  their  king  Ptttmmitichu».'}—ItiB 
read  iodifleroitly  FSammetiduis,  FSammitidius,  and 
PsamraietJchuB. 

Acrording  to  Jostin,  the  Scythians  believed  themselves 
in  be  more  andent  than  the  Egyptians. 

3  PhrygianM."}— The  rolvaaaeB  of  Greece  and  Rome 
abound  with  records  of  the  Phrygians.  Arrian  tells  us, 
that  the  Phrygians  were  the  oldest  of  mankind,  Xtynreu 
^vyu  wmXmtTmrM  «>0(aHrAw,  cited  by  Eustathiusin  Dion. 
Their  religious  madness  in  the  worship  of  their  goddess 
Cybele  renders  them  very  remarkable  in  classic  story. 
They  were  remarkable  for  their  efReminacy,  and  we  have 
their  diaracter  beantifnlly  drawn  by  Virgil,  in  the  con. 
trast  which  he  gives  us  in  the  ninth  JEneid,  betwixt 


themselves  than  the  rest  of  mankind.     Whilst 
Psammitichus  was  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  he 
contrived  the  following  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  removing  his  perplexity.     He  pro- 
cured two  children  just  bom,  of  humble  parent- 
age, and  gave  them  to  a  shepherd  to  be  brought 
up  among  his  flocks.     He  was  ordered  never 
to  speak  before  them;  to  place  them  in  a 
sequestered  hut,  and  at  proper  intervals  to  bring 
them  goats,  whose  milk*   they  might  suck 
whilst  he  was  attending  to  other  employments. 
His  object  was 'to  know  what  word  they  would 
first  pronounce  articulately.     The  experiment 
succeeded  to  his  wish ;  the  shepherd. complied 
with  each  particular  of  his  directions,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  on  his  one  day  opening  the 
door  of  their  apartment,  both  the  children  ex- 
tended  their  arms  towards  him,  as  if  in  suppli- 
cation, and  pronounced  the  word  Becos.*    It 
did  not  at  first  excite  his  attention,  but  on  their 
repeating  the  same  expression  whenever  he  ap- 
peared,  he  plated  the  circumstance  to  his  mas- 
ter, and  at  his  command  brought  the  children 
to  his  presence.     When    Psammitichus   had 
heard  them  repeat  this  same  word,  he  endea- 


Vobit  picta  croco  et  fiilgenU  murice  Tcttlsi 
Dealdic  cordi;  Javat  indulgcre  diorei>: 
Et  tunica  manicas  et  habent  redimicula  mitiK. 
O  vere  Phtygiae,  neqoe  enim  Phryget  I  lie  per  alta 
Dindjma,  ubi  auuetis  bllbrem  dat  tibia  cantum. 
Tympana  tox  buznsque  vocat  Berecynthia  matria 
Idaea,  tinite  arma  viris,  et  cedite  fern. 

This  dtation  from  Virgil  implies,  that  these  were  instni. 
ments  more  becoming  a  woman  than  a  warrior.  The 
proverb,  Phryrplagit  emendaiur  (see  Erasmus  Adag.), 
was  contemptuously  applied  to  all  this  nation. 

4  Whose  mtM;.>-CUHidian  has  an  allusion  to  this  his- 
torical fact.    See  his  Poem  in  Eutropium,  ii.  250 : 

Dat  cuneta  Tetuttas 
Frincipium  Phrygibtu,  nee  rpz  iEgyptiui  pltra 
RetliUt  humnni  pottquam  pner  uberia  expen 
In  Phrygian]  primum  lazavit  munniira  vocem. 

5  .Secof.]— >These  infants,  in  all  probability,  prononnr. 
ed  the  word  Bee,  the  cry  of  the  animals  which  they  iin- 
itated,  oi  being  a  termination  appropriated  tu  the  Greek 
language.— Z.areA0r. 
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voured  to  discover  amotig  what  people  it  was 
in  use :  he  found  it  was  the  Phrygian  name  for 
bread.  *  From  seriously  revolving  this  incident, 
the  Egyptians  were  induced  to  allcAir  t^e  Phry- 
gians to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  themselves. 

III.  That  this  was  really  done,  I  myself 
heard  at  Memphis  from  the  priests  of  Vulcan. 
The  Greeks,  among  other  idle  tales,  relate, 
that  'Psammitichus  gave  the  children  to  be 
nursed  by  women  whose  tongues  were  pre- 
viously cut  out.  During  my  residence  at 
Memphis,  the  same  priests  infomred  roe  m 
many  other  curious  particulars :  but  to  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  how  well  the  narrative  which  I 
have  given  on  their  authority  was  supported,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  visit  Thebes  and  Helio- 
polis,'  the  inhabitants  of  which  latter  place  are 
deemed  the  most  ingenious  of  all  the  Egyptians. 
Except  to  specify  the  names  of  their  divinities, 
I  shall  be  unwilling  to  mention  their  religious 
customs,  unless  my  subject  demand  it ;  this  be- 
ing a  matter  concerning  which  men  in  general 
are  equally  well  informed. 

IV.  In  all  which  they  related  of  human 
liffairs,  they  were  uniform  and  consistent  with 
each  other ;  they  agree  that  the  Egyptians  first 
defined  the  measure  of  the  year,  which  they 
divided  into  twelve  parts ;  in  this  they  affirm 
the  stars  to  have  been  their  guides.  Their 
mode  of  computation  is  in  my  opinion  more 
sagacious  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  who  for  the 
sake  of  adjusting  the  seasons  accurately  add 
every  third  year  an  intercalary  month.  The 
Egyptians  divide  their  year  into  twelve  months, 
giving  to  each  month  thirty  days:  by  adding 
flX'e  da3rs  to  every  year  they  have  an  uniform 
revolution  of  time.  The  people  of  this  country 
first  invented  ^  the  names  of  the  twelve  gods, 
and  from  them  the  Grecians  borrowed  them.* 


1  ^r«a(f.]— Hipponax,  speaking  of  the  people  of 
Cyprus,  uses  this  word  as  signifying  hreaSL—Larcher. 

2  Heliopolis.'y—Tias  place  was  not  only  celebrated  for 
being  in  a  manner  the  school  of  Herodotus :  Plato  here 
studied  philosophy,  and  Endoxus  astronomy.— There 
were  in  Egypt  two  cities  of  this  name.^T. 

A  barbarous  Persian  has  OTerthrowu  her  temples,  a 
fanatic  Arab  burned  her  books,  and  one  solitary  obelisk 
overlooking  her  ruins,  says  to  passengers,  this  once  was 
Hcliopolis.— 5avafy. 

S  Firtt  tnf;«nfed.>-Larcher  in  a  note  vindicates  the 
expression  of  first  invented,  but  this  was  already  done  to 
his  hands  by  Bentley,  in  bis  preface  to  Dissertation  on 
Phalaris.— r. 

4  Grecians  borrowed  ^em.'}—At  the  same  time  that 
Plato  confesses  that  the  Grecian  mythology  wps  of  fo- 
reign  original,  he  derives  Artemis  from  a  Greek  word 
signifying  integrity ;  Poseidon,  from  roe-i  iu-f*»,  chains 
for  the  feet  i  Pallas,  from  *ccXXuvt  to  vibrate,  &c.->-7*. 

If  the  Egyptian  year  had  consisted  of  three  hundred  | 


They  were  the  first  also  who  erected  altars, 
shrines,  and  temples;  and  none  before  them 
ever  engraved  the  figures  of  animals  on  stone ; 
th AaruthAof  4  ^k:h  they  sufficiently  authenti- 
cate. The  name  of  their  first  king  was  Menes,' 
in  whose  reign  the  whole  of  Eg3rpt,  except  the 
province  of  Thebes,  was  one  extended  marsh. 
No  pait  of  all  that  district  which  is  now  situate 
beyond  the  lake  of  Moeris,  was  then  to  be  seen, 
the  distance  between  which  lake  and  the  sea  is 
a  joiuTiey  of  seven  days. 

V.  The  account  which  they  give  of  their 
country  appears  just  and  reasonable.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  of  com- 
mon sagacity,  even  though  he  knew  it  not  be- 
fore, that  the  part  of  Egypt  to  which  the  Greeks 
now  sail  formerly  constituted  a  port  of  the  bed 
of  the  river ; "  which  thing  may  always  be  ob-; 
served  of  all  that  tract  of  country  beyond  the 
lake,  to  pass  over  which  would  employ  a  journey- 
of  three  days,  but  this  the  Egyptians  theniselvea 
do  not  assert.  Of  this  fact  there  exists  anotheE 
proof:  if  from  a  vessel  bound  to  Egypt,  the. 
lead  be  thrown  at  the  distance  of  a  day*s  sailing 
from  the  shore,  ^  it  will  come  up  the  depth  of 


and  sixty.five  entire  days,  the  seasons  would  be  far  from 
returning  regularly  at  the  same  period.  After  some 
ages  the  whiter  months  would  be  found  to  return  in  the 
sprijig,  and  so  of  the  other  seasons.— LorcAtfr. 

6  Menes.y-iywdorus  Siculus  af^eea  with  Herodotus  in 
making  Menes  reign  in  Egypt,  immediately  after  the  gods 
and  the  heroes.— ZarcA«r. 

6  Bed  of  the  rtt>er.]— This  sentiment  was  Adopted  h% 
all  the  ancients,  and  a  great  part  of  the  modems.  If  it 
be  true,  all  the  country  from  Memphis  to  the  sea  must 
have  been  formerly  a  gfulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  parallel 
to  the  Arabian  gtilf.  The  earth  must  have  been  raised 
up  by  little  and  little,  from  a  deposit  of  the  mud  whid» 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  carry  away  with  them.— £arcA«r. 

7  Day^s  sailing  from  the  «*or«.}— For  seven  or  eight 
leagues  from  the  land  they  know  by  the  sounding  plummet 
if  they  are  near  Egypt,  as  within  that  distanceit  brings  i^ 
the  black  slimy  mud  of  the  l^e,  that  settles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  which  is  often  of  great  use  in  navigation,  the 
low  land  of  this  country  not  being  seen  afar  o£C— Pocodttf. 

I  know  not  whether  it  has  ever  before  been  remarked, 
but  it  should  seem,  from  the  descriptiooa  of  modem 
travellers,  that  the  approach  to  Alexandria  in  E^^t 
greatly  resembles  the  approach  to  Madras  in  the  hay  of 
Bengal.— T. 

It  appears  from  N(»-den,  tiiat  the  Mile,  fonns  every 
year  new  islands  in.  its  course,  for  the  possesion  of  which 
the  petty  princes  inliabiting  the  banks  (rf  the  riro:  eagerly 
contend.— 7*. 

The  m^ority  of  travellers  inform  nci,  that  upon  an  ave- 
rage the  water  usually  rises  every  year  to  the  h^ght  of 
twenty-two  cubits.  In  1703  it  rose  to  twenty-three  cubits 
four  inches ;  in  the  year  preceding  it  rose  to  twenty-two 
cubits  eighteen  inches :  according  to  tliese  travellers,  the 
favourable  height  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-three 
cubits :  according  to  Kferodotus,  from  fifteen  to  «iMffiij — 
The  dificrence  isjsevea— XiorcsAtfr. 
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devea  fiithoaift  covered  with  mud,  plainly  indi- 
i^ting  that  it  was  brought  there  by  the  water." 
VI.  According  to  our  limitation  of  Egypt, 
which  is  from  the  bay  of  Plintlilme  to  lafll 
Serbonis,  near  mount  Casius,  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coast  is  sixty  schsenL"    It  may  not  be 


Ko  addition  seems  to  liave  been  made,  during  the  space 
of  five  hundred  years,  to  the  number  of  cubits  taken  notice 
of  by  Herodotus.  This  we  learn,  not  only  from  tlie  sixteen 
diildren  that  attend  tJie  statue  oi  the  mie,  but  £rom  a 
medal  also  of  Tnyan,  where  we  see  the  figure  ni  the  Nile, 
with  a  boy  standing  upon  it,  who  points  to  the  number 
sixteen.  Fifteen  cubits  are  recorded  by  the  emperor 
Julian  as  the  height  of  the  IGle'B  inundatioa  Three 
hundred  years  afterwards  the  amount  was  no  more  than 
fcixteen  or  seventeen;  and  at  present,  notwithstanding 
the  great  accumulation  of  soil,  when  the  river  riseth  to 
sixteen  culuts  the  E^ptians  make  great  r^oidngs,  and 
call  oat,  Wa£Eut  Allah!  Ood  has  given  all  they  wanted.— 
Pococke, 

Twenty-four  cubits  is  the  greatest  height  to  which  the 
Nile  was  ever  known  to  rise.  When  our  countryman 
Sandys  was  there  it  rose  to  twenty.three.^T. 

The  followii^  beautiful  description  of  the  time  of  the 
Nile's  inundation  is  given  by  Lucan : 

Hliene'er  the  Lion  •beds  his  fires  aroand. 
And  Cancer  boras  Rjrene't  parchingf  grottod. 
Then  »t  the  prayw  of  nations  cooms  the  Nile^ 
And  kindly  tempers  op  the  mouldering  soil ; 
Nor  from  the  plains  the  covering  ged  vetreata. 
Till  the  rude  ferrour  of  the  skies  abates ; 
Till  Phoebus  into  milder  autumn  fades. 
And  Meroa  prqfecti  her  len|(th'ning  sbadeai 
Nor  let  inquiring  sceptics  ask  the  cause— 
Tis  Jove's  commimd,  and  these  are  nature**  laws. 

Rowtt 

8  Brought  there  hy  the  tfNi<0r.>— This  idea  is  strongly 
controverted  by  •  modem  traveUer  (Mr  Bruce).  He  tells 
tis,  that  the  masters  of  vesaels  still  pretend  to  know  when 
they  are  i^proadiing  Egypt,  by  the  biack  mud  which  they 
find  upon  their  plummet  at  the  end  oi  their  sounding  line. 
It  seems  in  his  case  they  were  egregiously  mistaken ;  for 
when  the  master,  from  the  pretended  circumstance  of  this 
mod,  supposed  the  vessel  within  seven  leagues  of  the 
coast,  Mr  Bruce,  by  an  observation,  found  they  were 
seventeen  leagues  distant  "  Neither,"  says  he,  "  could 
the  mud  of  the  Nile  make  the  additions  to  the  land  of  Egypt 
which  Herodotus  has  supposed."  The  Etesian  winds 
blowing  all  the  summer  upon  that  coast  to  the  westward 
of  north,  and  a  current  setting  constantly  to  the  eastward, 
itisimposaiblethatany  part  (rf*  the  mud  of  the  Nile  cango 
so  high  to  the  windward  of  any  oi  the  mouths  of  that 
river.  The  actiontrfthese  winds,  aadthe  constancy  of  that 
current,  has  thrown  a  great  quantity  of  mud,  gravel,  and 
sand,  into  all  the  ports  of  tlie  coast  of  Syria 

*'  This,"  he  continues,  "  every  tme  knows  to  be  the 
effect  <rf  that  easterly  current  setting  upon  the  coast, 
which  as  it  acts  perpendienlarly  to  the  course  of  the  Nile, 
when  disdiargingitself  at  all  or  any  of  its  mouths,  into  the 
Mediterranean,  must  hurry  what  it  is  diarged  with  on 
towards  the  coast  of  Syria,  uad  hinder  it  from  settling  op- 
posite to,  or  making  these  additions  to  the  land  of  Egypt 
which  Herodotus  has  vainly  supposed." 

0  Sixty  Bchafni.y—Th%  Greeks,  whose  territMies  were 
not  extensive,  measured  them  by  stadia ;  the  Persians, 
whose  region  was  still  greater,  used  parasanges.  The 
JE;gypti«Ui^  whose  country  was  more  qpadons  than  Per- 
aia,  proparly  so  calM^  applied  in  their  mensuration 
■chwpl    Herodotus,  when  ht  •beerves  that  this  last  is 


improper  to  remaik,  that  they  who  hsve  smaller 
portions  of  land,  measure  them  by  orgyiae,  they 
who  have  laiger  by  stadia,  «uch  as  have  consi- 
derable tracts  by  parasanges.  The  schnmis, 
which  is  .  an  Egyptian  measure,  used  in  the 
mensuration  of  more  extensive  domains,  is 
equivalent  to  sixty  stadia,  as  the  panisange  is  to 
thirty.  Agreeably  to  such  mode  of  computa- 
tion,  the  coast  df  Egypt  towards  the  sea  is  in 
length  three  thousand  six  hundred  stadia. 

■VIL  From  hence  inland  to  Heliopolid,"'the 
country  of  Egypt  is  a  spacious  plain,  which, 
though  without  water,  and  on  a  declivity,  is  a 
ridi  and  slimy '^  soil.  The  distance  bet>vixt 
Heliopolis.and  the  sea,  is  nearly  the  same  as 
from  the  altar  of  the  twelve  deities,*"  at  Athens, 
to  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Pisa. 
Whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  ascertain  this 
point,  will  not  find  the  difference  to  exceed 
fifteen  stadia:  the  distance  from  Pisa  to  Athens 
wants  precisely  fifteen  stadia  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred,  which  is  the  exact  number  of 
stadia  betwixt  Heliopolis  and  the  sea. 

yill.  From  Heliopolis  to  the  higher  parts 
of  Egypt "  the  country  becomes  more  narrow, 
and  is  confined  on  one  part  by  a  long  chain  of* 
Arabian  mountains,  which  from  the  north, 
stretch  south  and  south-west,  in  a  regular  in- 
clination to  the  Red  Sea.  The  pyramids  of 
!  Memphis  **  were  built  with  stones  drawn  from 

an  Egyptian  measure,  indirectly  informs  us  that  the 
stadium  and  parsangis  were  not  there  used.— Larc/ter. 

10  Heliopolis.'}— "Sow  called  Mantanea.  It  was  probably 
the  On  of  the  scriptures,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  the  sun.  There  are  but  incon. 
siderable  remains  of  this  dty.^There  were  in  Egypt  two 
cities  of  this  name.— 71 

11  -Ric*  and  slimy. ^The  soil  of  Egypt,  except  what  it 
has  received  from  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile,  is  nattiral- 
ly  sandy.  It  is  full  of  nitre  or  salt,  which  occasions  nitrous 
v^ours,  making  the  nights  cold  and  dangerous.  It  Is  thu< 
and  the  rich  quality  of  the  earth,  which  is  the  sediment 
of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  which  makes  Egypt  so  fertile, 
that  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  temper  the  rich  soil 
by  bringing  sand  to  it-— Pococke. 

12  Altar  of  the  twelve  deities.y-'DiAs  was  in  the  Pythic 
place  of  Athens.  Pbistratus,  son  of  Hippias  the  tyrant, 
dedicated  it  to  the  twelve  gods  when  he  was  archoa^ 
Larcher. 

13  EgjfptJy-'EgYgtt  in  proportion  as  it  recedes  from 
the  Mediterranean,  is  regularly  elevated-^iarcA^r. 

14  Memphis."}— If  we  give  credit  to  some  authors,  the 
city  of  Memphis  was  situated  in  the  place  where  at 
present  stands  the  village  of  Gize ;  and  I  own  that  this 
opinion  does  not  want  probability.  But  if  we  attend  to 
it  carefully,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  strike  off  a  great 
deal  of  the  grandeur  of  that  ancient  capital  of  Egypt,  or 
else  raise  extremely  all  the  plains  about  it  In  effect, 
Gize  does  not  occupy  the  half  of  the  space  of  Old  Cairo ; 
and  the  plains  that  extend  all  around  never  fail  to  be 
deluged  at  the  time  of  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  of 
the  NUe.  Is  it  credible  that  they  should  have  built  a  dtf 
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these  mountains,*  which  from  hence  have  a 
winding  direction  towards  the  places  we  have 
before  described.  I  have  been  informed,  that 
to  travel  along  this  range  of  hills,  from  east  to 
west,  which  is  the  extreme  length  of  the  country, 
will  employ  a  space  of  two  months  :  they  add, 
that  the  eastern  parts  abound  in  aromatics.  On 
that  side  of  Eg3rpt  which  lies  towards  Lybia, 
there  is  another  stony  mountain  covered  with 
sand,  in  which  certain  pyramids  have  been 
erected :  this  extends  itself  like  those  Arabian 
hills  which  stretch  towards  the  south.  Thus 
the  countiy  beyond  Heliopolis  differs  exceed- 
ingly from  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  may  be  passed 
in  a  journey  of  four  days.  The  intermediate 
space  betwixt  these  mountains  is  an  open  plain, 
in  its  narrowest  part  not  more  in  extent  than 
two  hundred  stadia,  measuring  from  the  Arabian 
to  what  is  called  the  Lybian  mountain,  from 
whence  Egjrpt  becomes  again  wider. 

IX.  From  Heliopolis  to  Thebes '  is  a  voy- 
age of  about  nine  days,  or  a  space  of  four  thou- 

so  great  and  famous  in  a  place  subject  to  be  under  water 
the  half  of  the  year  f  Still  less  can  it  be  imagined,  that 
the  ancient  authors  should  have  forgotten  so  particular 
a  drcumstance^— A^ort^^n. 

The  description  here  gn^ven  by  Herodotus  is  confirmed 
by  Norden,  and  by  Savary.— r. 

1  Wi^  stones  from  these  mountairu'}^li  has  been  a 
constant  belief,  that  the  stones  composing  these  pyra> 
niids  have  been  brought  from  the  Lybian  mountains, 
though  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  remove  the 
sand  on  the  south  side  will  find  the  solid  rock  there  hewn 
into  steps.  And  in  the  roof  of  the  large  chamber 
where  the  sarcophagos  stands,  as  also  in  the  top  of  the 
roof  of  the  gallery,  you  see  large  fragments  of  the  rock, 
affording  an  unanswerable  proof,  that  these  pyramids 
were  once  huge  rocks  standing  where  tiiey  now  are} 
that  some  of  them,  the  most  proper  for  the  form,  were 
chosen  for  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  others  hewn 
into  steps,  to  serve  for  the  superstructure  and  exterior 
parts  of  thenL^Mr  Bruce. 

2  Thebes."}— A.ccori&ng  to  Norden,  ancient  Thebes  was 
probably  in  the  place  where  Luxor  and  Camac  now 
stand.  A  better  idea  of  the  magnificence  and  extent  of 
Thebes  cannot  perhaps  be  given  than  by  the  following 
lines  translated  from  Homer : 

Not  all  proud  Thebes'  unrlTaU'd  walls  contain. 
The  world's  great  empreu  on  the  Egyptian  plain. 
That  spreads  her  conquests  o'er  a  thousand  sutes. 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gates ; 
,Two  hundred  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars. 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the  wars— Pop«. 

Diodorus  Siculus  and  Strabo  both  speak  in  the  most 
exalted  terms  of  its  opulence  and  power.  "  Never  was 
there  a^dty,"  observes  the  former  of  these  writers, 
**  which  received  so  many  offerings  in  silver,  gold,  ivory, 
colossal  statues,  and  obelisks."  There  were  in  particular 
four  temples  greatly  admired.  Near  this  place  stood  the 
celebrated  vocal  statue  of  Memnon.  Its  eastern  part 
only  was  called  Diospolis,  according  to  Pococke.  This 
wTiter,  without  citing  his  authority,  remarks,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  some  writers,  Thebes  was  the  Sheba  of 
the  scriptures  j  and  that  the  Greeks,  having  no  way  of 
this  word,  altered  it  to  Thebai.— r. 


sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  equivalent 
to  eighty-one  schseni.  I  have  before  observed, 
that  the  length  of  the  Egyptian  coast  is  three 
thousand  six  hundred  stadia ;  from  the  coast  to 
Thebes  is  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty 
stadia;  from  Thebes  to  Elephantine  '  eight 
hundred  and  twenty. 

X.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  described 
above,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  priests  (and. 
my  own  observation  induced  me  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion)  has  been  a  gradual  acquisition  * 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  country  above  Mem- 
phis, between  the  hills  before  mentioned,  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  is 
not  unlike  the  region  about  Bium,  Teuthrania, 
Ephesus,  and  the  plain  of  the  Meander,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  compare  small  things  with 
great  It  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  none 
of  the  streams  which  water  the  above  coun- 
try may  in  depth  or  in  magnitude  compare  with 
any  one  of  the  five  arms  of  the  Nile.  I  could 
mention  other  rivers,  which,  though  inferior  jto 
the  Nile,  have  produced  many  wonderful 
effects ;  of  these,  the  river  Achelous  *  is  by  no 
means  the  least  considerable.  This  flows 
through  Acamania,  and,  losing  itself  in  the  sea 
which  washes  the  Echinades,**  has  connected 
one  half  of  those  islands  with  the  continent. 


3  Elepkantiney-iB  now  called  EU-Sag.  In  this  plaoe 
was  a  temple  of  Chuphis,  and  a  nilometer.— r. 

"When  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  length  of  E^rypti  1m> 
reckons  from  the  Sebennitic  mouth.— Larcher. 

4  ^c^urt^n.3— This  remark  of  Herodotus  is  con* 
firmed  by  Arrian  and  by  Pliny.— r. 

5  Achelous.'}— Tins  river,  fromits  violence  and  rigidity, 
was  andentiy  called  Thoas.  Homer  calls  it  the  king  of 
rivers.  Its  present  name  is  Aspro  Potamo.  Hercules, 
by  checking  the  inundations  of  this  river  by  mounds; 
was  said  to  have  broken  off  one  of  his  horns ;  whence 
the  cornucopia.— 7*. 

Hie  sea  and  the  continent  may  be  considered  as  two 
great  empires,  whose  places  are  fixed,  but  which  some.  , 
times  dispute  the  possession  of  some  of  the  smaller  a^ja.' 
cent  countries.  Sometimes  the  sea  is  compelled  to  contract 
its  limits  by  the  mud  and  the  sands  wUdi  the  rirerf 
force  along  with  them ;  sometimes  these  Umits  are  ex- 
tended by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  ooean.— Figiyu 
age  dujeune  Anacharsis. 

6  £eAtna(fe«.]— These  islands,  according  to  the  old 
Greek  historians,  are  so  dose  upon  the  coast  of  Ells,  that 
many  of  them  had  been  Joined  to  it  by  means  of  the  ' 
Achelous,  which  still  continues  to  connect  them  witii 
the  continent,  by  the  rubbish  whidi  that  river  deposits 
at  its  mouth,  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obsenring. 
^Wood  on  Homer, 

The  above  note  from  Wood  I  have  introduced  princi. 
pally  with  the  view  of  refuting  his  gross  mistake.  Ache, 
lous  is  a  river  of  Acamania,  and  the  Echinades  close  to 
that  coast,  and  distant  from  EUs  a  considerable  spare.' 
No  descent  of  earth  from  Adielous  could  possibly  }fAn. 
them  to  any  thing  but  the  maiirtuid ;  whereas  Elis  is  lii 
the  Pcloponnese.—  T. 
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XL  In  Arabia,  at  no  great  distance  fitmi 
Egypt,  there  is  a  long  bat  narrow  bay,  diver- 
ging fiom  the  Red  Sea,  which  I  shall  more 
minutely  describe-  Its  extreme  length,  fiom 
the  straits  wiiere  it  commoices  to  where  it 
oommmiicates  with  the  main,  wiU  employ  a 
bark  with  oars  a  voyage  of  forty  days,  but  its 
breadth  in  the  widest  parts  may  be  sailed  over 
in  half  a  day.  In  this  bay  the  tide  dafly  dibs 
and  flows ;  and  I  ooDceive  that  Egypt  itsdf 
was  a  gulf  formerly  of  similar  appearance,  and 
that,  issuing  from  the  Northern  Ocean,  it  ex- 
tended itsdf  towards  £thi<^ia;  in  the  same 
manner  the  Arabian  one  so  described,  rising 
in  the  south,  flowed  towards  Syria ;  and  tint 
the  two  were  only  separated  from  eadi  other 
by  a  small  neck  of  land.  If  the  NUe  should 
by  any  means  have  an  issue  into  the  Arabian 
gulf,  in  the  course  of  twenty  thousand  years 
it  might  be  totally  choeked  up  with  earA 
brought  there  by  the  passage  of  die  river.  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  this  might  take  place  even 
within  ten  thousand  years :  why  then  might  not 
a  gulf  still  greater  than  this  be  dioaked  up  with 
mud  in  the  space  of  time  which  has  passed  be- 
fore our  age,  by  a  stream  so  great  and  powerful 
as  the  Nile? 

XIL  All  therefore,  that  I  heard  from  the  na- 
tives concerning  Egypt,  was  confirmed  by  my 
own  observations.  I  remarkedalso,  that. thiscoon- 
try  gains  upon  the  region  which  it  joins;  that 
shells '  areibund  upon  the  mountains ;  and  that 


7  SAtfOr.]— It  is  yery  certain  tliat  riidb  are  fiaaii4  upaa 
the  nwHintahw  of  Egy|it,bQttiri8  by  no  means  proves  the 
existence  of  the  Egyptian  golf.  Shdls  also  are  found 
apon  moontains  nmeh  higher  than  tlioee  of  Egypt,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  This  only  pnrres  tiiat  all 
those  regions  have  in  part  been  covered  by  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  some  at  one  time  and  some  at  anodier.  I  say 
in  part,  because  it  is  certain,  from  the  otweryalion  of  the 
most  sldlfol  nataralists,  that  the  highest  mountains  have 
not  been  covered  with  water.  These,  in  the  tiroes  of 
surh  general  inundations,  appeared  Uke  so  many  islands. 
— JLarcA«r. 

That  the  deluge  was  not  universal,  bat  to  be  nnderstood 
as  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  was  tiie  opinion 
of  many  ancient  writers,  and  in  particular  of  Joeephns, 
see  his  second  botric  against  Appion,  where  he  speaks  of 
Beroeus.  In  confirmati<m  of  the  above  opinkm  oi  Jose- 
phus,  I  have  somewhere  seen  the  following  verse  from 
Genesis  adduced.  **  And  the  dove  came  in  unto  him  in  the 
evening,  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  <dive  leaf  i^uckt  oif '* 
This,it  has  been  urged,  could  not  poeriUy  be  a  leaf  of  an 
olive-tree  whidi^  for  so  great  a  length  of  time  hadbeen  im. 
mersed  in  water,  and  pirobably  buried  under  mud  and 
other  anhatancwi.  Itis  auve  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  it  was  gathered  fttm  some  tree  in  the  more  elevated 
parta  of  Asia,  to  whidi  the  inundatioB  of  Koah  had  not 
extended.  As  to  the  drcumataaoe  of  shdls  being  fre. 
qoeattj  iMUid  m  the  Mnvaita  of  mountains,  many  natur. 


an  acrid  matter"  exudes  frtm  the  soil,  wladi 
has  proved  injurious  even  to  €be  pynonids  ;*  and 
that  die  only  mountain  in  Egypt  whidi  pro- 
duces sand  is  the  one  sttoate  abofc  Memphis. 
Neither  does  Egypt  possess  the  smallest  re- 
semUanoe  to  Andiia,  on  whidi  it  borders,  nor 
to  Libya  and  Syria,  for  the  sea-coast  of  Arafcia 
is  possessed  by  Synans.  It  has  a  Uad:  and 
cmmUii^  soil,  composed  of  such  substaooes  as 
the  river  in  its  oomse  brings  down  froin  Ethi- 
opia. The  BoO  of  Africa  we  know  to  be  red 
and  san^;  and  the  earth,  both  of  Arabia  and 
Syria,  is  strong  and  suxed  with  day. 

Xni.  TbeinfinnaBtiaoofthepriestseaBfinii- 
ed  the  aoooont  which  I  have  abeady  gi^^en  of 
this  ooontjy.  la  the  reign  of  Mosis  as  sooa 
as  the  river  rose  to  cs^  cubits,  all  the  hmda 
above  Mem^iis  were  overflowed ;  snee  which  a 
peiiod.of  about  nine  hundred  years  has  daqxaed : 
but  at  present^  unlesB  the  river  rises  to  sixteen,* 
or  at  least  fifteen  cubits.  Its  waters  do  not  reach 
those  lands.  If  the  ground  shoiddrontinne  to 
elevate  itself  as  it  has  failhetto  done,  by  the 
river's  receding  fivmi  it,  the  Egyptians  belov 
the  lake  Mflcris,  and  those  who  inhabit  the  Delta, 
win  be  reduced  to  the  same  perplexity  whid& 
they  thonsdves  affirm,  menares  ihe  Gredcs. 
For  as  they  understand  that  Greece  is  fertilised 
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;  but  this  opiaiaB  is  < 
in  his  System  of  Nator^  who  aays,  that 
of  m  dfdnge  are  any  where  to  he  fimnd  ; 
are,  **  Catadysai  umversafis  eertn  mdera  ego 
Bttigi,  qooasqne  peBeCrBvL"  In  retom,  w« 
have  recently  been  infatnied  by  Sb-  WHKan  Jones,  that 
in  the  oldest  mythological  bot^a  of  TimI^m^m  there  is  m 
description  of  the  deluge,  nearly  eorrespondii^  with  that 
of  the  staiptuiea.  Non  nostrum  est  **-*'—  eomponae 
fitesu—r. 

8  Acrid  mtatter.y^ln  every  part  of  Egypt,  ondlggii^, 
a  braddsh  water  is  found,  contvning  nalrum,  marine 
salt,  and  a  Htlle  nitre.  Even  whra  the  gardens  are  over, 
flowed  f<H-  the  sake  of  watoing  them,  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  after  the  evaporationand  absorption  of  the  water, 
appears  glased  over  with  salt^FoAMy. 

9  Injurious  to  the  pyramid*.'} — Mr  N<»den  informs  us, 
that  the  stones  <rf  the  g^viat  pyramid  on  the  north  side  are 
rotten  j  but  he  assigns  for  this  phenomenon  no  cause. 

It  appears  from  experiment,  that  the  water  of  the  Nile 
leaves  a  {Medpitation  of  nitre ;  and  all  travellers,  of  all 
ages,  make  moition  of  the  nitrous  quality  of  the  aUnos- 
phone.  To  this  cause  Pococke  and  Savary  agree  in  im. 
pnting  those  diseases  of  the  eyes,  so  common  and  so  fatal 
in  Egypt  Eight  thousand  blind  people,  according  to  this 
latter  author,  are  decently  maintained  in  the  great  mosque 
of  Grand  Cairo.  It  may  seem  a  little  remarkable,  that 
of  this  quality  and  probid»le  eflSsct  of  the  air,  Herodotus 
should  make  no  mention.— 7. 

10  To  *ixtem.y~See  remarks  oa  chapter  5th.— r. 
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and  refreshed  by  rain,  and  not  by  rivere  like  ters  the  seed  over  his  ground,  and  waits  patiantly 

their  own,  they  predict  that  the  inhabitants,  for  the  harvest,  without  any  other  care  than 

trusting  to  their  usual  supplies,  will  probably  that  of  turning  some  swine"  into  the  fields  to 

suffer^  the  miseries  of  famine ;  meaning,  that  as  tread  down  the  grain.     These  are  at  the  proper 

they  have  no  resource,  and  only  such  water  as  season  again  let  loose  to  shake  the  com  from 

the  clouds  supply,  they  must  inevitably  perish  the  ear,  which  is  then  gathered. 

if  disappointed  of  rain  at  the  proper  seasons.  XV.  If  we  follow  the  tradition  of  the  loni- 

XIV.  Such  being  the  not  unreasonable  pre-  ans,  it  will  appear  that  all  which  may  be  pro- 

judice  of  the  Egyptians  with  respect  to  Greece,  perly  denominated   Egypt  is  limited  to   the 

let  us  inquire  how  they  themselves  are  circum-  Delta.      This  region,  from   the   watch-towei 

stanced.     If,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  country  erected  by  Perseus,  extends  along  the  coast  to 

below  Memphis,  which  is  that  where  the  water  the  salt  pits  of  Peliisium,  to  the  length  of  forty 

has  receded,  should  progressively  from  the  same  schaeni.     From  the  coast  inland  it  stretches  to 

cause  continue  to  extend  itself,  the  Egyptians  the  city  of  Cercasora,*  where  the  Nile  divides, 

who  inhabit  it,  might  have  still  juster  apprehen-  itself  into  two  branches*  one  of  which  is  termed 

sions  of  suffering  from  famine.     For  in  that  Pelusium,  the  other  Canopus.     Of  the  rest  of 

case  their  lands,  which  are  never  fertilized  by  Egypt,  they  affirm  that  part  of  it  belongs  to 

rain,«  could  not  receive  benefit  from  the  over-  Libya,  and  part  to  Arabia,  which  if  it  be  true 

flowings  of  the  river.     The  people  who  possess  we  shall  be  obliged  to  conclude  that  formerly 

that  district,  of  all  mankind,  and  even  of  all  the  the  Egyptians  had  no   country  at  all.     The 

Egyptians,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  with  Delta,  as  they  assert  themselves,  and  as  I  my- 

the  smallest  labour.     They  have  no  occasion  sdf  was  convinced  by  observation,  is  still  liable 

for  the  process  nor  the  instruments  of  agricul-  to  be  overflowed,   and  was  formerly  covered 

ture  usual  and  necessary  in  other  countries.    As  with  water.*     Under  these  circumstances,  their 

soon  as  the  river  has  spread  itself  over  their    — 

lands,  and  returned  to  its  bed,  each  man  scat-  S  Sirtn«.>— Hatarch,  Eudoxos,  and  Pliny  relate  the 

^ ^  same  fact.    Valcnaer  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  a 

1  Frobabhf  «(^.3— It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  fable  invented  by  Herodotus  j  and  the  sagacious  Weasel- 
Egyptians  had  no  knowledge  of  those  seven  years  of  "*?  ^®™^  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  has  not 
famine  which  aflflicted  their  country  during  the  adminis.  '^^cted  the  expression.  Gale,  not  thinking  swine  adap. 
tration  of  Joseph.  These  however,  were  the  more  re-  t«d  *<>  tread  down  the  grain,  has  substituted  oxen,  be! 
markable,  as  occasioning  an  entire  change  in  the  consti.  ^™®  "*  Hesychius  and  Phavorinus,  the  word  $a  seeroi 
tution  of  the  state.  The  people  at  first  gave  their  gold  *®  ^«^^  ^  **^-  ""^^y  a™  »*  present  made  use  of  ia 
and  their  sUver  to  the  prince  in  exchange  for  com :  they  ^™*  «'  "^"^  provmces,  to  find  out  trouflles,  with  a  kind 
afterwards  resigned  to  him  their  flocks  and  their  herds,  ^^  "au^^le  ^  prevent  their  devouring  them.  My  own 
and  ultimately  became  his  slaves—iarcAisr.  ®P""'»'!  ?^  ^^  ™»"«'  "»  **>«*  Herodotus  Is  mistaken 

2  By  ra»».3-In  upper  Egypt  they  have  sometimes  a  f'^y  ^*  ^««^^  ^  ^^  **"^«  ^*»«»  «>ey  were  admitted 
Uttle  rain ;  and  I  was  told  that  in  eight  years  it  had  been  "**®  ***®  ^^^  ^*  ^"^  probably  before  the  com  w»« 
known  to  rain  but  twice  very  hard  for  about  half  an  hour.  ^^»  "***  **^*y  ™^8^^*  ®**  **>«  'o«*s  of  tlie  aquatic  plHiti» 
—Pococke.  whichmight  prove  of  iiyury to  the  grain.— 5te  Diodcmi 

Maillet  quotes  Pliny,  as  affirming  there  were  no  rains  ^**^^- 

in  Egypt  i  he  however  affirms  that  he  had  seen  it  rain  ^*  ^^  ^^^  objected,  that  the  Egyptians  considered 

there  several  times.    Pitts,  an  eye-witness,   confirms  ®^"^®  ^  unclean  animals,  and  that  therefore  probably 

Maillefs  account  of  the  rain  of  Egypt,  assuring  us  that  *^®y  **®^  ^^^  ^  sufficient  number  of  them  forthe  porpoees 

when  he  was  at  Cairo  it  rained  to  that  degree,  that  hav-  **®'®  specified.    To  this  I  reply,  that  as  they  sacrificed 

ing  no  kennels  in  the  streets  to  carry  oflT  the  water,  it  ***®™  **  **^®  *™®  ^^  ®^®^  ^^  ^^^  »»*  *o  Bacchnsi 

was  ancle  deep,  and  in  some  places  half  way  up  the  leg.  ^^^  ^^  probably  a  great  abundance  of  these  animab. 

When  the  sacred  writer  therefore  says  (Zech.  xiv.  U)  — ■^<'»^«^« 

that  Egypt  has  no  rain,  he  must  be  understood  in  a  mol-  ^  ^^^  assert,  by  what  I  have  seen,  that  there  is  scarce 

lified  sense.— 06*crpa<»ow*  on  Passage*  ofScHpture.  *  country  where  the  land  has  greater  need  <rf  coltore. 

It  rains  but  seldom  in  Egypt,  the  natural  cause  of  which  ****"  ™  ^^^TPt    I  must  own  that  in  the  Delta,  which  it 

In  the  inland  parts,  is,  I  unagine,  the  dryness  of  the  sands,  "®'®  frequented  and  more  cultivated,  the  mechanical 

wliich  do  not  aflford  a  sufficient  moisture  for  formhig  contrivances  are  more  plain  and  simple  thm  what  yen 

dottd3,and  descendmg  in  xwa&.^NwdeH.  ^^  ^^  ^^^c'  "P  "» "»«  country.— JVbr«i«i. 

Rain  is  more  frequent  in  Alexandria  and  Rosetta,than  "^^y  spread  out  the  com  when  reaped,  and  an  ox 

ftt  Cairo,  and  at  Cairo  than  at  Mineah,  and  is  almost  a  ^™^^  *  machine  about  on  it,  which,  together  wifli  the 

prodigy  at  pjirdha.  treading  of  the  ox,  separates  the  grain  from  the  straw,' 

Whenraln  falls  in  Egypt,  there  is  a  general  joy  amongst  ^^  ^^  ***®  straw.^PococAw. 

the  people.    They  assemble  t<^ther  in  the  streets,  they  *  Ccrcowa.3— Concerning  the  etymcdogy  of  this  plare, 

smg,  are allin  motion,  and  shout,  Ya  AUah,  Ya  Uobarek  I  ^^^^^  Bryant,  vol  L  357.— T. 

—Oh  God,  Oh  Blessed.- To/n^sr.  6  Covered  with  iMifer.>-I>iodoni8  Siculos  is  also  ol 

The  earth  bumt  up  with  the  violent  fervour,  never  opinion  that  Egypt,  £onnerlywas  one  extended  sea,  and 

refreshed  ^vith  rain,  which  here  falls  rarely,  and  then  **>«*  *^«  Umdwas  formed  by  the  Avd  brought  down  frm» 

in  the  ninter.-Samfy*.  Ethiopia  by  the  NUe.-r. 
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curiosity  to  examine  whether  they  were  the 
most  ancient  of  the  human  race"  must  seem 
preposterous,  and  their  experiment  of  the  two 
children  to  discover  what  language  they  should 
first  speak,  was  absurd  and  unnecessary.  For 
my  own  part  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  Egypti- 
ans did  not  commence  their  origin  with  the 
Delta,  but  from  the  first  existence  of  the  human 
race.  That  as  their  country  became  more  ex- 
tensive, some  remained  in  their  primitive  places 
of  residence,  whilst  others  migrated  to  a  lower 
situation.  Hence  it  was  that  Thebes,  com- 
prising a  tract  of  laiid  which  is  six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence, went  formerly  under  the  name  of  Egypt. 

XVL  If  our  opinion  concerning  Egypt  be 
true,  that  of  the  lonians  must  certainly  be 
wrong ;  if  on  the  contrary  the  lonians  are  right 
in  their  conjecture,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  Greeks,  not  excepting  the  lonians, 
mistaken  in  their  account  of  the  earth ;  of  which 
they  affirm  that  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  con- 
stitute the  proper  division;  but  if  the  Delta 
belong  neither  to  Asia  nor  Africa,  it  makes  by 
itself  necessarily  a  fourth  and  distinct  portion 
of  the  globe ;  for,  according  to  the  above  mode  of 
reasoning,  the  Nile  cannot  completely  form  the 
division  between  Asia  and  Africa ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Delta  it  is  separated  into  two 
branches,  and  the  coimtry  lying  between,  can- 
not properly  belong  either  to  Asia  or  Africa. 

XVII.  Avoiding  further  comment  upon  the 
sentiments  of  the  lonians,  I  myself  am  of  opin- 
ion, that  all  the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by 
Egjrptians  is  properly  called  Egypt,  as  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Cilicians  and  As- 
sjrrians  are  respectively  denominated  Cilicia 
and  Assyria.  And  I  must  think  that  the  land 
of  Egypt  alone  constitutes  the  natural  and  pro* 
per  limits  of  Asia  and  Africa.  If  we  adhere 
to  the  opinion  received  amongst  the  Greeks, 
we  are  to  consider  the  whole  of  Egypt  com- 
mencing from  the  cataract,  and  the  City  Ele- 
phantine as  divided  into  two  parts,  with  dis- 
tinct appellations,  the  one  belonging  to  Libya, 
the  other  to  Asia ;  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the 
cataract,  flows  through  the  centre  of  Eg3rpt,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.     As  far  as  the  city 

6  Ancient  of  the  human  rac«.  3— Diodorus  Siculus  ia- 
fomu  us,  that  the  Ethiopiaoa  consider  the  Egyptians  as 
one  of  thdr  colonies,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Osiris. 
He  obaenres  also  in  another  place,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Th^Mdd  consider  themselves  as  the  most  ancient  of 
mywMtw*  This  histftrian,  doubtless,  has  a  view  to  the 
traditkNM  at  Vhe  two  people,  without  giving  us  his  own 
•pinloii.— Larc7k«r. 


Cercasora  it  proceeds  in  one  undivided  chan- 
nel,  but  it  there  separates  itself  into  three  bran- 
ches ;''  that  which  directs  itself  towards  the  east 
is  called  the  Pelusian  mouth,  the  Canopic  in- 
clines to  the  west ;  the  third  in  one  continued 
line  meets  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  divid- 
ing in  two,  it  finally  pours  itself  into  the  sea ; 
this  arm  is  equally  celebrated,  and  not  inferior 
in  the  depth  of  its  waters,  it  is  called  the  Se- 
bennitic  mouth,  and  this  again  divides  itself  in- 
to two  branches ;  one  is  called  the  Saitic,  and 
one  the  Mendesian  channel ;  both  empty  them- 
selves  into  the  sea.  There  are  two  other 
mouths,  the  Bolbitihian  and  the  Bucolic  >  these 
are  not  produced  by  nature,  but  by  art.        * 

XVIII.  My  opinion  concerning  the  extent 
of  Egypt,  receives  farther  confirmation  from 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  of  which  however  I  had 
no  knowledge,  till  my  mind  was  already  satisfi. 
ed  on  the  subject.  The  people  of  Marea  and 
Apis,  who  inhabit  the  borders  of  Libya,  think- 
ing  themselves  to  be  not  Egyptians  biit  Libyfins, 
both  of  them  disliked  the  reUgious  ceremonies 
of  the  country,  and  that  particular  restriction 
which  did  not  permit  them  to  kill  heifers  for 
food :  they  sent  therefore  with  this  impression 
to  Ammon,  declaring  that  they  had  no  c(^nec- 


7  Three  6rancAe#. 3— This  river,  whose  source  has  not 
yet  been  explored,  comes  by  one  single  channel  from 
Ethiopia  to  the  point  of  the  Delta ;  arrived  here  it  sep-  - 
arates  itself  into  three  principal  branches :  of  these  one 
takes  a  direction  towards  the  east,  and  is  called  the 
Pelusian  channel :  a  second  proceeds  northward,  and  is 
called  the  Sebennitic  branch;  the  third  flows  towards 
the  west,  and  takes  the  name  of  the  Canopic  branch.  The 
Sebennitic  arm  is  divided  into  two  others,  the  Saitic  and 
and  the  Mendesian :  the  Saitic  is  between  the  Bolbitine, 
wliirh  is  an  artificial  branch,  and  the  Sebennitic.  The 
Bucolic  also  is  the  production  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
flows  betwixt  the  Sebennitic,  from  which  it  proceeds, 
and  the  Mendesian.  Thus  the  seven  branches  of  the 
Nile,  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Pelusian,  the  Mendesian, 
the  Bubolic,  the  Sebennitic,  the  Saitic,  the  Bolbitine,  and 
the  Canopic.— ^uch  is  tlie  account  of  Herodotus.^Lar. 

cher. 

The  different  appearances  which  the  Nile  exhibits  in 
its  course  is  beautifully  described  by  Lucan,  and  is  thus 
not  unskilfully  translated  by  Rowe : 

Who  that  beholds  thee,  Nile,  thus  Rently  fir  w. 
With  scarce  a  wrinkle  on  thy  glas»y  brow. 
Can  guess  thy  rage  when  rocks  resist  thy  force 
And  hurl  thee  headlong  in  thy  downward  course; 
When  sporting  cataracts  thy  torrent  *tH>ur, 
And  nations  tremble  at  the  dearnlng  roar; 
.  When  thy  proud  waves  with  indignation  rise. 
And  dash  their  foamy  tatj  to  the  skies  ? 

The  Arabian  accotmt  of  the  Nile  and  its  different  divi- 
sions, may  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Orientale  of 
Herbelot,  which  the  curious  reader  will  do  well  to  com- 
pare with  the  description  given  by  Herodotus,  and  that 
of  modem  travellers,  particularly  of  Pococke,  Norden, 
I  Volney,  and  Savary.— .T.         j^ 
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tion  with  the  Egyptians ;  for  they  lived  beyond 
the  Delta,  had  their  opinions  and  prejudices  as 
distinct  as  possible,  and  wished  to  have  no 
restriction  in  the  article  of  food.  The  deity 
signified  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct, 
and  intimated  that  every  part  of  that  region 
which  was  watered  by  the  Nile,  was  strictly  to 
be  denominated  Egypt,  and  that  all  who  dwelt 
below  Elephantine,  and  drank  of  this  stream,' 
were  Egyptians. 

XIX«  In  its  more  extensive  inundations,  the 
Nile  does  not  overflow  the  Delta  only,  but  part 
of  that  territory  which  is  called  Libyan,  and 
sometimes  the  Arabian  frontier,  and  extends 
abtut  the  space  of  two  days'  journey  on  each 
side,  speaking  on  an  average.  Of  the  nature  of 
this  river"  I  could  obtain  no  certain  information, 
from  the  priests  or  from  others.  It  was  never- 
theless my  particular  desire  to  know  why  the 
Nile,  beginning  at  the  summer  solstice, "  con- 
tinues gradually  to  rise  for  the  space  of  a  hun- 
dred days,  after  which  for  the  same  space  it 
as  gradually  recedes,  remaining  throughout  the 
winter,  and  till  the  return  of  the  summer  sol>- 
dtice,  in  its  former  low  and  quiescent  state  :  but 
all  my  inquiries  of  the  inhabitants  proved  inef- 
fectual, and  I  was  unable  to  learn  why  the  Nile 
was  thus  distinguished  in  its  properties  from 
other  streams.  I  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
my  wishes  to  be  informed  why  this  river  alone, 
wafted  no  breeze  *  from  its  surface. 

XX.  From  a  desire  of  gaining  a  reputation 


1  Drank  of  this  stream.'}^The  ancients,  says  Strabo, 
confined  the  appellation  of  Bgypt  to  the  inhabited  coun^ 
try  watered  by  tho  Nile,  from  the  environs  of  Syene  to 
the  sea.—?: 

2  This  river.'}-~'That  the  Nile  was  considered  by  the 
nstiyes  as  a  tutelar  deity,  appears  from  the  following 
passages  of  Tlbullus  and  of  Statins. 

Nile  pater,  qnanam  possum  te  dioere  causa 

Attt  qnibus  in  terris  accnlulaae  caput  ? 
Te  propter,  nullos  teilus  tua  postulat  imbm 

Arida  nee  pluris  supplicat  herba  Jovi, 
Te  canit  atque  suum  pubes  miratur  Oiirin 
Barbara,  M  emphitem  plangere  docta  bovem. 

Tibuatu. 
See  also  Statins,  Theb.  4 

Tu  nunc  Tentis  pluvioqUe  rogaris 

Pro  Jove.  r. 

3  SumineY  solstice.'} — The  Inundation  commences  regu- 
larly about  the  montii  of  July,  or  three  weeks  after  the 
rains  have  begun  to  fall  in  Ethiopia— XarcAer. 

Tlie  Nile  is  not  the  only  river  which  increases  its 
waters  in  the  simimer  season ;  it  has  this  property  in 
common  with  many  others,  both  of  Africa  and  India.— 
Lurcher. 

4  No  orceartf.]— What  I  have  rendered  no  breeze,  Mr 
Bruce  translates  no  fogs.  The  Greek  word  is  etu^ttt ; 
and  Diodorps  Siculus,  L  i.  c  38,  page  46,  says  the  same 
thing,  adding  likewise,  that  it  does  not  emit  fogs.  I 
should  rather  suppose  therefore,  that  Mr  Brace  is  mis- 


for  sagacity,  this  subject  has  employed  the  at- 
tention of  many  among  the  Greeks.  There 
have  been  three  different  modes  *  of  explainii^ 
it,  two  of  which  merit  no  farther  attention  than 
barely  to  be  mentioned ;  one  of  them  affirms  the 
increase  of  the  Nile  to  be  owing  to  the  Etesian- 
winds,  which  by  blowing  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, impede  the  river's  entrance  to  the  sea. 
But  it  has  often  happened  that  no  winds  have 
blown  from  this  quarter,  and  the  phenomenon 
of  the  Nile  has  still  been  the  same.  It  may 
also  be  remarked,  that  were  this  the  real  cause, 
the  same  events  would  happen  to  other  rivers, 
whose  currents  are  opposed  to  the  Etesian 
winds, '  which,  indeed,  as  having  a  less  body  of 
waters,  and  a  weaker  current,  would  be  capable 
of  still  less  resistance :  but  there  are  many 
streams,  both  in  Syria  and  Africa,  none  of 
which  exhibit  the  same  appearances  with  the 
Nile. 

XXL  The  second  opinion^  is  still  less  agree- 
able to  reason,  though  more  calculated  to  excite 
wonder.  This  affirms,  that  the  Nile  has  these 
qualities,  as  flowing  from  the  ocean,  which  en-^ 
tirely  surrounds  the  earth. 

XXII.     The  third   opinion,  though  more 

taken  in  his  reference,  and  intended  to  quote  Diodona 
and  not  Herodotus. 

5  Three,  different  modes.'^'D\xiA.OTX}&  Siculus  allowa 
only  two  of  these  hypotheses  to  be  Grecian ;  the  one  by 
Thales,  the  other  by  Anaxagoras ;  the  third,  concerning 
the  ocean,  he  makes  of  Egyptian  extraction  amongst  the 
priests.— Borden. 

6  Etesictn  winds.'y~Of  these  winds  the  following  ac* 
count  is  given  by  Fliny.— In  the  hottest  part  of  the  sum. 
mer  the  dog-star  rises  j  this  is  usually  the  fifteenth  day 
preceding  the  calends  of  August,  when  the  sun  enters 
Leo.  About  eight  days  before  this  star  rises,  the  nortb- 
east  winds  rise,  which  the  Greeks  call  Frodromi,  (fore- 
runners :)  about  two  days  afterwards  these  winds  iiw 
crease  in  force,  and  continue  for  the  space  of  forty  days; 
these  are  called  the  Etesian  winds.— 7. 

The  most  satisfiactory  explanation  of  the  innndatimi 
of  the  Nile  is  given  by  Pococke.  **  It  must  be  snppoaed,'* 
he  observes,  *'  that  the  north  winds  are  the  cause  of  ita 
overflow,  which  begin  to  blow  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  and  drive  the  clouds  formed  by  the  vapours  of  the 
Mediterranean  southward,  as  far  as  the  moontaiiiB  of 
Ethiopia,  which  stopping  their  course,  they  oondense  and 
fall  down  in  violent  rains.  It  is  said,  that  at  this  time  not 
only  men  from  their  reason,  but  the  wild  beasts  by  a  sort 
of  instinct,  leave  the  mountains.  The  wind,  whidi  is  thfi 
cause  of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  driving  the  clouds  againat 
those  hills,  is  also  the  cause  of  it  hpi  another  respect,  as  it 
drives  in  the  water  from  the  sea,  and  keeps  back  the 
waters  of  the  river,  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  raise  the  wa. 
ters  above."  For  further  particalArB  on  this  curious 
subject,  see  Pococke.— 7. 

7  The  second  qpinion.y^Tida  teeood  was  the  opinSoti 
of  Ihithymenes  of  Marseilles.  Aocording  to  Diodornii 
Siculus  it  was  the  prevaiUog  sentltaient  of  the  Elgyptlaa 
priests.- r. 
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])lausibl6  in  appearanoe,  is  BtiU  more  false  in 
Mality.  It  simply  intimates  that  the  body  of 
the  Nile  is  formed  from  the  dissolution  of  snow, 
which  coming  from  Libya  through  the  regions 
of  Ethiopia  discharges  itself  upon  Egypt  But 
how  can  this  river  descending  from  a  very 
warm,  to  a  much  colder  climate,  be  possibly 
composed  of  melted  snow  ?  There  are  many 
other  reasons  concurring  to  satisfy  any  person 
of  good  understanding,  that  this  oiunion  is  con- 
trary to  fact  The  first  and  the  strongest  ar- 
gument may  be  drawn  from  the  winds,  which 
are  in  these  regions  invariably  hot :  it  may  also 
be  observed,  that  rain  and  ice  are  here  entirely 
unknown.'  Now  if  in  five  days "  after  a  fall 
of  snow  it  must  necessarily  rain,  which  is  in- 
disputably  the  case,  it  follows,  that  if  there 
were  snow  in  those  countries,  there  would  cer- 
tainly  be  rain.  The  third  proof  is  taken  from 
the  colour  of  the  natives,  who  from  excessive 
heat  are  universally  black ;  moreover,  the  kites 
and  the  swallows  are  never  known  to  migrate  '* 
from  this  country :  the  cranes  also,  flying  from 
the  severity  of  a  Scythian  winter,  pass  that  cold 
season  here.  If  therefore  it  snowed  although 
but  little  in  those  places  through  which  the  Nile 
passes,  or  in  those  where  it  takes  its  rise,  reason 
demonstrates  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances  could  possibly  happen. 

XXIII.  The  argument  which  attributes  to 
the  ocean  "  these  phenomena  of  the  Nile,  seems 

8  Jiain  and  tea  art  here  entire^  unAnovm.]— Nonnus 
reports,  in  the  history  of  his  embassy,  that  during  the 
period  when  the  Nile  inundates  Egypt,  there  are  very 
Tiolent  fltonns  in  the  different  parts  of  Ethiopia.  The  at- 
mosphere is  exceedingly  doudy,  and  the  rains  fall  insudi 
torrents  as  to  inundate  the  country. 

The  Portuguese  missionaiies  inform  us,  that  from  June 
to  September  there  does  not  pass  a  day  in  Abyssinia 
without  rain,  and  that  the  Nile  receives  ail  the  rivers, 
streams,  and  torrents,  iniiich  fail  from  the  mountains.— 
Lareher. 

9  If  in  Jive  (fay«.  3— Herodotus  had  probably  remarked, 
that  at  Halicamassus  or  at  Thurium,  where  he  lived, 
snow  was  in  tlie  space  of  a  few  days  succeeded  by  raia— ' 
Westeling, 

10  Neoer  known  to  migrate.y—'ne  kitee  and  swallows 
cf  those  regions  through  which  the  Nile  flows,  continue 
there  throughout  the  year  without  ii\}ury ;  differing  in 
this  respect  from  those  of  our  climate,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably oondnded  that  those  regions  are  of  a  warm  temper. 
titare.—Iieiike. 

11  OoMm.>— Lareher  refers  to  the  circumstance  of 
Homer's  mentioning  the  ridng  and  setting  of  the  sun  in 
the  ocean,  as  a  proof  of  his  excelling  Herodotus  in  the 
science  of  geography.  Wood  is  of  a  very  different  opin- 
ion :  "  Upon  fiulher  consideration,"  says  Mr  Wood,  **  I 
WM  induced  to  think  that  Homer's  accoimt  of  the  ocean, 
upon  wfaidi  so  much  of  his  geographical  science  is  found- 
si,  wfll.  If  riglitly  understood,  rather  convince  us  of  his 

on  that  bead,  and  that  the  ocean  in  his  time 


rather  to  partake  of  fable,  than  of  truth  or  sense. 
For  my  own  part,  I  know  no  nver  of  the  name 
of  Oceanus ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
Homer,  or  some  other  poet  of  former  times, 
first  invented  and  afterwards  introduced  it  in  his 
compositions. 

XXiy.  But  as  I  have  mentioned  the  pre- 
ceding opinions  only  to  censure  and  confute 
them,  I  may  be  expected  perhaps  to  give  my 
own  sentiments  on  this  intricate  subject. — It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Nile  overflows"  in  the 
summer  season,  because  in  the  winter  the  sun, 
driven  by  the  storms  from  his  usual  course, 
ascends  into  the  higher  regions  of  die  air  above 
Libya.  My  reason  may  be  explained  withput 
difficulty ;  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
to  whatever  region  this  power  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches, the  rivers  and  streams  of  that  coun- 
try  will  be  proportionably  dried  up  and  dimi- 
nished. 

XXy.  If  I  were  to  go  more  at  length  into 
the  argument,  I  should  say  that  the  whole  is 
occasioned  by  the  sun's  passage  through  the 
higher  parts  of  Libya.  For  as  the  air  is  in- 
variably serene,  and  the  heat  always  tempered 

had  a  very  different  meaning  from  that  which  it  now 
conveys ;  nor  am  I  surprised  that  so  much  later  Herodo- 
tus should  treat  this  idea  of  an  ocean  where  the  sun  rises, 
as  a  poetical  fiction.  See  Wood  farther  on  this  subject, 
p.  48,  50,  &c— r. 

12  Nile  overJlouPs.y-ThiB  explanation  of  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile  in  the  summer,  which  seemed  probable 
to  Herodotus,  is  not  only  obecure  but  absurd,  not  to  say 
false.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  Aristides,  in  his 
oration  on  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile.'— 
Reiske, 

This  hjrpothesis  of  Herodotus  is  completely  r^ted  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  Book  ii.  19,  20, 24.-7. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr  Bruce  to  solve  this  phenome- 
non of  the  Nile's  inundation  is  too  long  to  insert  in  tliLs 
place.  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  iii  chapter  16, 
of  his  work. 

I  insert  from  the  same  writer,  the  different  names  by 
which  the  Nile  has  been,  or  is  now  distingtushed. 

Among  the  Agow,  a  barbarous  and  idolatrous  nation, 
it  is  called  Gzeir,  Geesa,  Seir ;  the  first  of  which  words 
signifies  God ;  it  is  also  called  Abba,  fether.  In  Gojam, 
it  is  called  Abay  -,  by  the  Gongas  on  the  south  of  the 
mountains  Dyne  and  Togia,  who  are  Indigenae,  it  is 
called  DahlL  To  the  north  of  this  mountain,  its  name 
Is  Kowass,  both  which  last  names  signify  a  watching  dog, 
the  latrator  anubis,  the  dog  star.  In  the  plain  country 
betwixt  Vacuclo  and  Senaar,  it  is  called  Nil,  which  sig- 
nifies blue.  The  Arabs  interpret  it  by  the  word  Axergue. 
The  next  name  by  which  it  went  was  Sris.  Pliny  says  it 
was  called  Siris  both  before  and  after  it  came  into  Bcga.  The 
name  it  obtains  in  Homer  is  Egyptus,  which  Mr  Bruce 
apprehends  was  a  very  ancient  name  given  it  in  Ethiopia. 
Tlie  Nile  is  also  called  Kronides,  Jupiter ;  as  also  several 
other  names,  which  are  rather  epithets  of  poets,  than  the 
permanent  appellation  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church  have  called  it  Qeon.-~Bruce,  vol  iii,  f^ge 
655. 
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by  cooling  breezes,  the  sun  acts  tbere  as  it  does 
in  the  summer  season,  when  his  place  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens.  The  solar  rays  absorb 
the  aqueous  particles,  which  their  influence 
forcibly  elevates  into  the  higher  regions ;  here 
they  are  received,  separated,  and  dispersed  by  the 
winds.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  south 
and  south-west,  which  are  the  most  common 
winds  in  this  quarter,  are  of  all  others  most 
frequently  attended  with  rain :  it  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  me,  that  the  sun  remits  all 
the  water  which  he  every  year  absorbs  from  the 
Nile,  some  is  probably  withheld.  As  winter 
disappears  he  returns  to  the  middle  place  of 
the  heavens,  and  again  by  evaporation  draws  to 
him  the  waters  of  the  rivers,  all  of  which  are 
then  found  considerably  increased  by  the  rains, 
and  rising  to  their  extreme  heights.  But  in 
summer,  from  the  want  of  rain,  and  from  the 
attractive  power  of  the  sun,  they  are  again  re- 
duced ;  but  the  Nile  is  differently  circumstanced, 
it  never  has  the  benefit  of  rains,  whilst  it  is 
constantly  acted  upon  by  the  sun  ;  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  in  the  winter  season  be 
proportionably  lower  than  in  summer.  In 
winter  the  Nile  alone '  is  diminished  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  which  in  summer  attracts 
the  water  of  the  rivers  indiscriminately ;  I  im- 
pute therefore  to  the  sun  the  remarkable  pro- 
perties of  the  Nile. 

XX y I.  To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  ascribed, 
as  I  suppose,  the  state  of  the  air  in  that  country, 
which  from  the  effect  of  the  sun  is  always 
extremely  rarified,  so  that  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Africa  there  prevails  an  eternal  summer.  If 
it  were  possible  to  produce  a  change  in  the 
seasons,  and  to  place  the  regions  of  the  north 
in  those  of  the  south,  and  those  of  the  south 
in  the  north,  the  sun,  driven  from  his  place  by 
the  storms  of  the  north,  would  doubtless  ajBTect 
the  higher  parts  of  Europe,  as  it  now  does 
those  of  Libya.  It  would  also,  I  imagine,  then 
act  upon  the  waters  of  the  Ister,  as  it  now 
does  on  those  of  the  Nile. 

XXVII.   That  no  breeze*  blows  from  the 

1  Nile  alone.'} — If  the  sun  attracted  moisture  from  the 
Nile  during  the  winter  season,  it  would  do  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  other  rivers  of  Libya,  and  in  like 
manner  diminish  the  force  of  their  currents.  As  this  is 
not  the  fact,  the  reasoning  of  this  author  falls  to  the 
groimd.  The  rivers  of  Greece  are  increased  during  the 
winter,  not  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  sim,  but 
from  the  frequency  of  the  rains.— DiotfortM  Sicuhu. 

2  No  breeze.'}— An  inmiense  body  of  water,  frtnn 
which  no  breeze  is  exhaled,  naturally  excites  an  idea  of 
pestilence  and  putridity.  The  waters  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
contrary,  ai«  not  only  wholesoroc  but  extremely  deli, 
rious.  Maillct  informs  us,  that  the  F^^tians  are  so  fond 


surface  of  the  river,  may  I  think  be  thus  ar^ 
counted  for :  Where  the  air  is  in  a  very  warm 
and  rarefied  state,  wind  can  hardly  be  expected, 
this  generally  rising  in  places  which  are  cold. 
Upon  this  sutgect  I  shall  attempt  no  further 
illustration,  but  leave  it  in  the  state  in  which 
it  has  so  long  remained. 

XXYIII.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  Egyp- 
tians, Libyans,  and  Greeks,  I  have  only  met 
with  one  person  who  pretended  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile."  This 
was  the  priest  who  had  the  care  of  the  sacred 
treasures  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  at  Sais. 
He  assured  me,  that  on  this  subject  he  possess- 
ed the  most  unquestionable  intelligence,  though 
his  assertions  never  obtained  my  serious  confi- 
dence.  He  informed  me,  that  betwixt  Syene^ 
a  city  of  the  Thebais,  and  Elephantine,  there 
were  two  mountains,  respectively  terminating 
in  an  acute  summit :  the  name  of  the  one  was 
Crophi,  of.  the  other  Mophi.  He  affirmed, 
that  the  sources  of  the  I^e,  whidi  were  foun- 
tains of  unfathomable  depth,  flowed  from  the 
centres  of  these  mountains ;  that  one  of  these 
streams  divided  Egypt,  and  directed  its  course 
to  the  north ;  the  other  in  like  manner  flowed 
towards  the  south,  through  Ethiopia.  To  con- 
firm his  assertion,  that  those  springs  were  un- 
fathomable, he  told  me,  that  Psammitichiis, 
sovereign  of  the  country,  had  ascertained  it  by 
experiment ;  he  let  down  a  rope  of  the  length 
of  several  thousand  oigyias,  but  could  find  no 
bottom.  This  was  the  priest's  information, 
on  the  tnith  of  which  *  I  presume  not  to  det^- 
mine.  If  such  an  experiment  was  really  made, 
there  might  perhaps  in  these  springs  be  certain 

of  it,  that  they  endeavour  to  procure  an  artificial  tMrat 
in  order  to  drink  the  more  of  it  Of  this  adcnowledged 
excellence  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  Mr  Harmer  avails 
himself  to  explain  a  passage  in  Exodus :  **  The  Bgyp- 
tians  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river  :"^ 
that  is,  they  shall  loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  whkh 
they  were  formerly  so  fond.  This  may  to  some  perhaps 
appear  forced,  but  it  is  certainly  ingenioufl.— T. 

3  Sowces  of  the  ^t%.3— Much  aa  has  be^n  written  on 
the  subject  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  it  is  still  involved 
in  obscurity  and  darkness.  The  world  are  taught  to 
expect  some  illustrations  on  this  head  from  the  promised 
publication  of  Mr  Bruce,  who  penetrated  into  the  ia. 
terior  parts  of  Abyssinia ;  and  much  may  be  reasonably 
hoped  from  the  spirit  and  liberality  whkih  has  indooed 
some  individuals  amongst  us  to  patronise  an  expedition 
to  Africa,  of  which  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile  is  one  avowed  object— 71 

^  On  the  truth  of  urAtcA. 3— Herodotus  could  not  have 
told  us  more  explicitly  that  he  disbelieved  the  whde  of 
this  narrative.  On  this  occadon  Strabo  speaks  con. 
temptuously  of  Herodotus,  as  a  retailer  of  fables.  But 
the  gec^apher  had  not  always  so  bad  an  ojdnion  oi  him, 
for  he  frequently  copies  lum  without  acknowledgii^  it 
— Larcher. 
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vortices,  occasioned  by  the  reverberatioii  of 
the  water  from  the  mountains,  of  force  suffi- 
cient to  buoy  up  the  sounding-line,  and  prevent 
its  reaching  the  bottom. 

XXIX.  Any  other  intelligence  than  the 
above  I  was  not  able  to  procure,  though  I  so 
far  carried  my  inquiry,  that,  with  a  view  of 
making  observation,  I  proceeded  myself  to 
Elephantine :  of  the  parts  which  lie  beyond 
that  city  I  can  only  speak  from  the  infcmnation 
of  others.  Beyond  Elephantine  this  country 
becomes  rugged ;  in  advancing  up  the  stream  it 
will  be  necessary  to  hale  the  vessel  on  each 
side  by  a  rope,  such  as  is  used  for  oxen.  If 
this  should  give  way,  the  impetuosity  of  the 
stream  forces  the  vessel  violently  back  again. 
To  this  place  from  Elephantine  is  a  four  days' 
voyage ;  and  here,  like  the  Meander,  the  Nile 
becomes  winding,  and  for  the  space  of  twelve 
schaeni  there  is  no  mode  of  proceeding  but  that 
above-mentioned.  Afterwards  you  come  to  a 
wide  and  spacious  plain,  and  meet  an  island 
which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  is 
called  Tachompso.  The  higher  part  beyond 
Elephantine  is  possessed  by  the  Ethiopians, 
who  also  inhabit  half  of  this  island,  the  other 
half  belongs  to  the  Egyptians.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  island  is  an  extensive  lake,  near  which 
some  Ethiopian  shepherds  reside;  passing 
over  this,  you  again  enter  into  a  channel  of 
the  Nile,  which  flows  into  the  above  lake. 
Beyond  this^  it  is  necessary,  for  the  space  of 
about  forty  days,  to  travel  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  is  here  so  impeded  with  rocks, 
as  to  render  the  passage  in  a  vessel  impossible. 
At  the  end  of  these  forty. days  the  traveller 
enters  a  second  vessel,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
twelve  days  will  arrive  at  Meroe,"  a  very  con- 
siderable town,  and  as  some  say  the  capital  of 
the  rest  of  Ethiopia.  The  inhabitants  pay 
divine  honours  to  Jupiter  and  Bacchus'  only, 

5  Beyond  this,  ^c.j — 'l'iii«  pai>;(age  isuentioaed  by 
LoDginus  in  terms  of  admiratioa — T. 

The  above  is  also  imitated  by  Lucian,  in  his  essay  on 
Writing  True  History.— Having  passed  thi'se  islands, 
you  will  come  to  a  great  continent,  Scc.'^Larcher. 

6  Jlf9rotf.}— Tlie  Jesuit  fathers,  who  resided  long  in 
that  country,  were  of  opinion  that  the  kingdom  of  Go. 
jam  in  Abyssinia  wns  the  ancient  Meroe ;  this  is  disputed 
by  Ludolf,  and  positively  denied  by  Vossius.  Father  Lo- 
bo,  in  discussing  this  subject,  enumerates  the  different 
opinions,  and  concludes  with  saying,  that  the  ancients 
knew  so  very  little  of  that  part  of  Ethiopia,  and  have 
■poken  so  variously  and  so  confusedly  about  Meroe,  that 
M  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  its  being  the  modem 
Uofdom  of  Oqjiun,  as  against  it.— r. 

■     ■  Whtn  the  thadow  both  way*  fUlf, 
McTM,  NiloUc  Mt^mtUoH. 

7  Jupiter  and  SarcAta.}— Strabo,  in  describing  the 


but  these  they  wor^p  with  the  extremetl 
veneration.  At  this  place  is  an  oracle  of  Jupi- 
ter, whose  declarations,  with  the  most  implicit 
obedience,  they  permit  to  regulate  allnheir 
martial  expeditions. 

XXX.  Leaving  this  dty  at  about  the  same 
distance  as  from  hence  to  Elephantine,  your 
bai^  will  arrive  at  the  country  of  the  Autom<^ 
who  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Asmadi. 
This  word  translated  into  our  language,  signi- 
fies  those  who  stand  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
sovereign.  This  people,  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  individuals,  were 
fcnrmerly  Egyptian  warriors,  and  migrated  to 
these  parts  of  Ethiopia  on  the  following  occa- 
sion :  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus  they  were 
by  his  command  stationed  in  different  places ; 
some  were  appointed  for  the  defence  of  Ele- 
phantine against  the  Ethiopians,  some  at  the 
Pelusian  Daphne,  others  were  detached  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  the  Arabians  and 
Assj^rians;  and  to  awe  Libya  there  was  a 
garrison  also  at  Marea :  at  this  present  period 
the  military  stations  are  regulated  by  the  Per- 
sians, as  they  were  under  king  Psammitichus ; 
for  there  are  Persian  garrisons  now  stationed  at 
Elephantine  and  Daphne.  When  these  Egyp- 
tians had  remained  for  the  space  of  three  years 
in  the  above  situation,  without  being  relieved, 
they  determined  by  general  consent  to  revolt 
from  Psammitichus^  to  the  Ethiopians;  on 
intelligence  of  which  event  they  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  Psammitichus,  who,  on  his 
coming  up  with  them,  solemnly  adjured  them 
not  to  desert  the  gods  of  their  covaitry,  their 
wives  and  their  children.  One  of  them  is  said 
indecently  to  have  produced  the  mark  of  his 
sex,  and  to  have  replied,  that  wherever  they 
carried  that,  they  should  doubtless  obtain  both 
wives  and  children.  On  their  arrival  in  Ethi- 
opia, the  Automoli"  devoted  themselves  to  the 

manners  of  the  Ethiopians,  makes  no  mention  of  either 
Jupiter  or  Baochus.  Every  thing,  therefore,  must  have 
been  changed  from  the  age  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Stnu 
bo,  or  these  two  authors  must  have  received  very  diifer. 
ent  impressions  with  respect  to  the  two  countries.— 
Larcher. 

8  RevoU  from  Ptammitichtu.y~Diodonia  IScnlus  as. 
signs  a  very  different  reason  for  the  revolt  of  these 
Egyptians.  *'  Psammitichus,"  says  that  historian,  "  hav- 
ing meditated  an  expedition  against  Syria,  gave  the 
place  of  honour  in  Us  army  to  strangers,  and  discovered 
on  all  occasions  a  preference  to  them,  to  the  pr^udice  of 
his  natural  subjects."  A  predilection  of  a  similar  nature 
was  the  cause  of  those  repeated  and  formidable  re- 
volts, which  so  essentially  disturbed  the  repose  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  on  Us  first  accession  to  the  Spanislt 
throne.— r. 

9  Automoli.y^AaiomoMa  Greek,  and  means  deserters. 
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service  of  the  monarch,  who  in  recompense  for 
their  conduct  assigned  them  a  certain  district 
of  Ethiopia  possessed  by  a  people  in  rebellion 
against  him,  whom  he  ordered  them  to  expel 
for  that  purpose.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Egyptians  among  them,  the  tincture  which 
they  imbibed  of  Egyptian  manners  had  a  very 
sensible  effect  in  civilizing  the  Ethiopians. 

XXXL  Thus,  without  computing  that  part 
of  it  which  flows  through  Egypt,  the  course  of 
the  Nile  is  known  to  the  extent  of  four 
months*  journey,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water ;  for  it  will  be  found  on  experience,  that 
no  one  can  go  in  a  less  time  from  Elephantine 
to  the  AutomolL  It  is  certain  that  the  Nile 
rises  in  the  west,  but  be3rond  the  Automoli  all 
is  uncertainty,  this  part  of  the  country  being, 
from  the  excessive  heat,  a  rude  and  uncultivated 
desert. 

XXXIL  It  may  not  be  improper  to  relate 
an  account  which  I  received  from  certain  Oy- 
renaeans  :  on  an  expedition  which  they  made  to 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  they  said  they  had  an 
oi^)ortunity  of  conversing  with  Etearchus,  the 
sovereign  of  the  country :  among  other  topics 
the  Nile  was  mentioned,  and  it  was  observed, 
that  the  particulars  of  its  source  were  hitherto 
entirely  wiknown :  Etearchus  informed  them, 
that    some    Nassamonians    once    visited    his 
court ;  (these  are  a  people  of  Africa  who  in- 
habit the  Sjrrtes,  and  a  tract  of  land  which  from 
thence  extends  towards  the  east)  on  his  making 
inquiry  of  them    concerning   the  deserts  of 
Africa,  they  related  the  following  incident: 
some  young  men,  who  were  sons  of  persons  of 
distinction,  had  on  their  coming  to  man's  estate 
signalized  themselves  by  some  extravagance  of 
conduct.     Among  other  things,  they  deputed 
by  lot  five  of  their  companions  to  explore  the 
solitudes  of  Africa,  and  to  endeavour  at  extend- 
ing their  discoveries  beyond  all  preceding  ad- 
venturers.    All  that  part  of  Libya  towards  the 
iNorthem  Ocean,  from  Egypt  to  the  promon- 
tory  of  Soloeis,   which  terminates  the  third 
division  of  the  globe,    is  inhabited   by  the 
different  nations  of  the  Libyans,  that  district 
alone  excepted  in  possession  of  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians.     The  remoter  parts  of  Libya 
beyond  the  sea-coast,  and  the  people  who  in- 
habit  its  borders,  are  infested  by  various  beasts 
of  prey;  the  country  yet  more  distant  is  a 
parched  and  immeasurable  desert.     The  young 
men  left  their  companions,  well  provided  with 
water    and    with    food,    and   first  proceeded 
through  the  region  which  was  inhabited  -,  they 


next  came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wild 
beasts,  leaving  which,  they  directed  their  course 
westward  through  the  desert.  After  a  journey 
of  many  days,  over  a  barren  and  sandy  soil, 
they  at  length  discerned  some  trees  growing  in 
a  plain;  these  they  ^proached,  and  seeiiig 
fruit  upon  them,  tJiey  gathered  it.  Whilst 
they  were  thus  employed,  some  men  of  dwarf- 
ish stature'  came  where  they  were,  seized  their 
persons,  and  carried  them  away.  They  were 
mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  language,  but 
the  Nassamonians  were  conducted  over  many 
marshy  grounds  to  a  dty,  in  which  all  the  inlut- 
bitants  were  of  the  same  diminutive  ^pear- 
ance,  and  of  a  black  colour.  This  dty  was 
washed  by  a  great  river,  which  flowed  from 
west  to  east,  and  abounded  in  crocodiles. 

XXXIII.  Such  was  the  conversation  of 
Etearchus,  as  related  to  me ;  he  added,  as  the 
Cyrenseans  farther  told  me,  that  the  Nassamo- 
nians returned  to  thdr  own  country,  and  re- 
ported the  men  whom  they  had  met  to  be  all 
of  them  magicians.  The  river  which  washed 
their  dty,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Ete- 
archus, which  probability  confirms,  was  the 
Nile.  The  Nile  certainly  rises  in  Libya, 
which  it  divides;  and  if  it  be  allowable  to 
draw  condusions  from  things  which  are  well 
known,  concerning  those  which  are  uncertain 
and  obscure,  it  takes  a  similar  course  with  the 
Ister.*    This  river,  commencing  at  the  dty  of 


1  Dwarfish  stature.y^Th.e  pigmies  are  as  old  as  Ho- 
mer.  They  were  not  confined  to  Ethiopia,  they  were 
beHeved  to  exist  also  in  India.  Homer  tims  mentioiia 
them: 

So  when  indeinent  whitan  vex  the  ptefai. 
With  piercing  flroeU,  or  thick  4otceadii«  caia. 
To  warmer  leu  the  cranes  embodied  fly. 
With  noiae  and  order  through  ttie  midway  Ay ; 
To  pigmy  natiooa  wounds  and  death  Ihay  Mn|b 
And  ali  the  war  descends  upon  the  wing.— J^pt. 

Mention  also  is  made  of  them  by  Fliny  and  Strabo.  Pom. 
ponios  Mela  places  them  in  a  certain  part  of  Arabia.  P. 
Jovius  says  they  are  found  in  tlie  extronitiea  of  the  nor. 
them  regions.  The  circumstance  of  their  hostiDttfee  with 
the  cranes  is  mentioned  by  Oppiaa,  in  hi6  flrst  book  <»r 
Halieutics;  by  Juvenal,  sat  13;  by  Ovid,  Fast,  book  vL 
Mr  Gibbon  properly  enough  treats  the  whole  as  a  coiu 
temptible  £able.->T. 

2  The  Itter.y^A  description  of  this  river  oaonot  poaaU 
bly  be  given  better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr  Gibbon.— 
**  Tbe  European  provinces  of  Rtnne  were  j^otected  by 
tlie  oourse  of  tlie  RJiine  and  the  Danube.  The  latter  of 
those  mighty  streams,  which  rises  at  the  distance  of  only 
thirty  miles  from  the  former,  flows  above  thirteen  hon. 
dred  miles,  for  the  most  part  to  the  south-east,  colleetB 
the  tribute  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  and  is  at  length, 
through  six  mouths,  reoeired  into  the  Enxine,  which 
appears  scarcely  equal  to  audi  aa  aeoeasifm  of  waters.** 
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Pyrene,*  among  tbe  Celts,  flows  through  tlie 
centre  of  Europe.*  These  Cdte  are  fauad 
beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules  ;*  they  border 
on  the  Cynesians,  the  most  remote  of  all  the 
nations  who  inhabit  the  western  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. At  that  point  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Istrians,  a  Milesian  colony,  the  Ister  empties 
itself  into  the  Euxine. 

XXXIV.  The  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  it 
passes  through  countries  well  inhabited,  arc 
sufficiently  notorious ;  but  of  the  fountains  of 
the  Nile,  washing  as  it  does  the  rude  and  unin- 
habitable deserts  of  Libya,  no  one  can  speak 
with  precision.  All  the  knowledge  which  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  from  the  most  dili- 
gent and  eztensive  inquiries,  I  have  before 
communicated.  Through  Egypt  it  directs  its 
course  towards  the  sea.  Opposite  to  Egypt 
are  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  from  whence  to 
Sinope,  on  the  Euxine,  a  good  traveller  may 
pass  in  five  days :  on  the  side  immediately  op- 
posite to  Sinope,  the  Ister  is  poured  into  the 
sea.  Thus-  the  ^Nile,  as  it  traverses  Africa, 
may  property  enough  be  compared  to  the  Ister. 
But  on  this  subject  I  have  said  all  that  I  think 
necessary. 

XXXV.  Concerning  Egypt  itself  I  shall 
speak  more  at  large ;  it  claims  our  admiration 
beyond  all  other  countries,  and  the  wonderful 
things'*  which  it  exhibits  demand  a  very  copious 
description. — The  Egyptians,  bom  under  a 
climate  to  which  no  other  can  be  compared, 
possessing  a  river  different  in  its  nature  and 
properties  frt>m  aU  the  rivers  in  tbe  world,  are 
themselves  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  the  singularity  of  their  institutions  and 
their  manners.     In  this  country  the  women 


3  Pyrene.y-Man.j  critics  have  supposed  that  Herodo. 
tos  here  intended  to  speak  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains ; 
bnt  this  opinion  cannot  possibly  be  supported  by  any 
plausible  reasoning.— 7*. 

4  Centre  of  Europe."}— Daa  is  not  quite  true.  He 
means  the  same  as  when  he  observes,  a  little  before,  that 
tlie  Nile  divides  Libya  in  the  midst  But  this  mistake 
will  not  justify  our  following  the  example  of  Bouhier, 
who  accuses  Herodotus  of  confounding  the  IHle  with  the 
Higer.^Ijarcher. 

5  Columns  of  Hercules."}— Africa  is  divided  from  l^pain 
by  a  narrow  strait  of  about  twelve  miles,  through  which 
the  Athiatic  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Columns 
oi  Hercules,  so  famous  among  the  ancients,  were  two 
mountains  which  seemed  to  liave  been  torn  asunder  by 
some  convuldon  of  the  elements ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
European  mountain  Gibraltar  is  now  situated.— Gt'Mdn. 

6  Wonderful  tilings."}— The  Egyptian  nation  might 
widl  abound  in  prodigies,  when  even  their  country  and 
Mill  itself  was  akind  of  prodigy  in  nature.— Lor<l  Shaftes- 
kiry. 


leave  to  tl»  men*  tl»  wawagi  mhH  of  te  kMMi 
in  the  ntiRmentof  6ie  hoan,  wUbt  tkey  tlwHU 
selves  are  engaged  abroad  bi  €bm  bMJima  of 
oomoieicek*  Other  natiom  fai 
tlttwoof  above!,  te  Egyptians 
die  men  cany  burdens  on  their 
on  their  shoolders ;  wtanen  sdmd  erect  to  i 
water,  the  men  sloop.  The  offices  of 
are  peifrmned  at  home,  but  they  eit  their  meak 
publidy  in  die  streets.  In  vindketkm  of  this 
theyassot,  that  diose  thii^  which  thoogfa  ne- 
cessary are  unseemly,  are  best  done  in  private ; 
but  whatever  has  no  shame  attadied  to  it,  shonld 
be  done  openly.  The  office  of  te  priesdiood 
is  in  erexy  instance  confined  to  the  men;  there 
are  no  priestesses  in  Egypt,  in  the  senrioe 
either  of  male  oir  female  diodes ;  die  men  are. 
under  no  oUigadon^  to  support  their  parents 
if  unwilling  to  do  so,  but  the  women  are. 


7  The  women  leave  to  tkew»eM,%cy— This  eatitom 
contradictory  to  the  manners  <tf  Oreeoe. 

The  employrooits  of  the  two  sexes  prove,  that  in  Egjpi 
the  women  had  more  authority  than  their  hosbands, 
although  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  the  matto*.  BntDio. 
dorus  Siculus  is  of  this  opinion ;  and  he  thinks  that  by 
this  peculiarity  they  wished  to  perpetuate  the  gratitiide 
whidi  they  felt  from  the  mild  government  of  Isis. 
**  Thus,**  says  he,  **  in  Egypt,  the  queens  are  VMre  hon. 
oured  than  the  kings,  and  the  influence  of  the  women  is 
greater  also  in  private  life.  In  the  contracts  of  marriage 
it  is  stipulated,  that  the  woman  shall  be  mistress  <rf  her 
husband,  and  that  he  shall  obey  her  in  every  particular.*' 
—Lander. 

Nymphodoms  (in  the  Sdiolia  to  the  OE^  CoL  of  So^ 
phocles)  remarks,  that  Sesostris  seeing  Egypt  become  ex- 
ceedingly populous,  and  fearing  lest  the  inhaUtants 
should  conspire  against  him,  obliged  them  to  employ 
themselves  in  feminine  occupations,  in  order  to  enervate 
them.— LarcA^r. 

The  present  aspect  of  Egypt  exhibits  a  scene  of  very 
different  manners.  **  Each  family,**  says  Savary,  *'  forms 
a  small  state,  of  which  the  father  is  Idng,  the  members 
of  it,  attached  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  acknowledge 
and  submit  to  his  power.  When  tiie  master  of  the  family 
dines,  the  women  stand,  and  frequentiy  hold  the  basin 
for  him  to  wash,  and  serve  him  at  table,  and  on  all  ocra. 
si(ms  behave  to  him  with  the  extremest  humility  and 
reverence.  The  women  spend  their  time  principally 
among  their  slaves,  in  works  of  embroidery,  &c — T. 

See  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  line  350.  I  give 
Franklin's  translation  of  the  passage : 

How  like  the  nnmanly  sons  of  Egypt's  clime, 

Wbete  the  men  sit  loRlorioas  at  the  loom. 

And  to  their  wives  leave  each  domestic  care; 

E'en  the;,  my  sons,  who  shoald  have  laboux'd  for  m«. 

Like  women  idly  sit  at  home.  Ace 

8  Simness'ofcommerce.2 — The  same  fact  is  mentioned 
in  the  CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophodes,  verse  358.  It  oc- 
curs also  in  Pomponius  Mela,  which,  however,  is  litti« 
more  than  a  translation  of  our  author.— r. 

0  Q^e*o/«a<w»y.3— For  thispurpoae  the  Greeks  wen* 

out  of  doors.— T. 

10  Men  are  under  no  obligation.}— In  this  *»"J^|U^ 
custom  I  can  by  no  means  diaoem  the  so  mocfc  boas*** 
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XXXVI.  The  priests  of  the  gods,*  who  in 
other  places  wear  their  hair  long,  in  Egypt  wear 
it  short.  It  is  elsewhere  customary,"  in  cases  of 
death,  for  those  who  are  most  nearly  affected  to 
cut  off  their  hair  in  testimony  of  sorrow ;  but 
the  Egyptians,  who  at  other  times  have  their 
heads  closely  shorn,  suffer  the  hair  on  this  occa- 
sion to  grow.  Other  nations  will  not  suffer 
animals  to  approach  the  place  of  their  repast ; 
but  in  Egypt  they  live  promiscuously  with  the 
people.  Wheat  and  barley  is  a  common  article 
of  food  in  other  countries  ;  but  it  is  in  Egypt 
thought  mean  and  disgraceful,  the  diet  here  con- 
sists principally  of  spelt,  a  kind  of  com  which 
some  call  zea."  Their  dough  they  knead  with 
their  feet ;  whilst  in  the  removal  of  mud  and 

wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  The  law  of  Solon  seems  much 
more  commendable :  this  permitted  a  young  man  to  neg- 
lect the  maintenance  of  his  father,  and  to  refuse  him  ad- 
mission into  his  house,  if  he  had  been  prostituted  by  his 
means.  He  was  nevertheless  obliged,  after  his  death, 
to  give  him  sepulture,  with  the  usual  funeral  solemnities. 
.  The  law  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  had  probably  this 
foimdation— The  priests  and  the  military  having  duties 
to  perform  which  did  not  suffer  them  to  take  care  of 
their  parents,  these  in  their  sons'  absence  would  pro- 
bably have  experienced  neglect.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  priests  were  also  judges,  and  that  they  were  despatch- 
ed to  Afferent  places  to  administer  justice,  and  that  of 
consequence  they  must  often  have  been  absent  from  their 
families.^LarcAer. 

1  The  priests  of  the  ^od«.  3— Amongst  the  singularities 
which  distinguished  tiie  Jewish  priesthood,  there  is  one 
BO  striking,  that  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  it  out  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  Jewish  high-priest  was  not 
allowed  to  marry  except  with  a  virgin.  He  was  forbids 
den  to  marry  either  with  "  a  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman, 
or  profane,  or  an  harlot"  See  Levit  xxi  14.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  primitive  christians  was  not  in  this  instance 
much  less  rigorous :  they  were  excluded  from  the  priest- 
hood who  had  either  married  two  wives,  or  a  widow, 
or  whose  wives  had  been  guilty  of  adultery.  If  this  last 
incident  happened,  they  were  either  obliged  to  be  di- 
vorced, or  to  renounce  their  profession. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  impertinent  to  add,  from  Mo- 
sheim,  that  the  christian  doctors  had  the  good  fortune  to 
persuade  the  people  that  the  ministers  of  the  christian 
church  succeeded  to  the  character,  rights,  and  privileges 
of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  which  persuasion  was  a  new 
soivce  of  honour  and  of  profit  to  the  sacred  order. 
Accordingly,  the  bishops  considered  themselves  as  invest- 
ed with  a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of  the  high- 
priest  among  the  Jews,  while  the  presbyters  represented 
the  priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites.  The  errors  to 
which  this  notion  gave  rise  were  many,  and  one  of  its 
immediate  consequences  was  the  establishing  a  greater 
difference  between  the  christian  pastors  and  their  fiock, 
than  the  genius  of  the  gospel  seems  to  admit— r. 

2  Elsetohere  customan/.^— Amongst  the  Greeks  when 
any  sad  calamity  befalls  them,  the  women  cut  their  hair 
close,  the  men  wear  it  long ;  in  general,  the  women  wear 
their  hair  long,  the  men  short— P/utorcA. 

3  Zco.]— I  suspect  this  to  be  a  kind  of  bearded  wheat 
The^r,  olyra^  zea,  all  mean  a  com  which  we  have  not 
in  cultivation,  but  which  our  writers  call  tpeli. 


dung  they  do  not  scruple  to  use  their  hands. 
Male  children,  except  in  those  places  which  have 
borrowed  the  custom  from  hence,  are  left  in 
other  nations  as  nature  formed  them ;  in  Egypt 
they  are  circumcised.^  The  men  have  two  vests, 
the  women  only  one.     In  opposition  to  the 


What  Martyn  says  upon  this  subject  very  mudi  de- 
serves attention.  See  his  note  upon  Oeorg.L  73.  atthe  word 
farra.  **  Far,"  says  he,  **  seems  to  be  put  here  for  com 
in  general"  It  seems  to  me  pretty  plain  that  it  is  the 
Cua  or  C(«  of  the  Greeks,  and  what  we  call  in  English 
speit.  It  is  a  sort  of  com  very  like  wheat,  but  the  chaff 
adheres  so  strongly  to  the  grain,  that  it  requires  a  mill 
to  separate  them,  like  barley.  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  says  expressly  that  the  Greeks  call  that  i*t»  which  tihe 
Latins  call  far.  The  principal  otyection  to  this  seems  to 
be,  tliat  Pliny  treats  of  zea  and  far  as  two  different  sorts 
of  grain;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  what 
Pliny  says  of  zea,  was  taken  from  the  Greek  authors, 
and  tliat  they  are  the  same  grain,  notwithstanding  his 
having  distinguished  them.  Besides  this,  in  the  219th 
verse  of  this  Georg^c,  Virgil  has  g^venthe  epithet  rofttwto 
to  farra,  which  is  the  very  same  that  Theophrastus  has 
given  to  zeti,  &c. 

4  Circumcued.'y-"  I  am  aware,"  says  Mr  Gibbon, 
"how  tender  is  the  question  of  drctwidsion."  He 
affirms,  however,  that  the  Ethiopians  have  a  physical 
reason  for  the  circumcision  of  males  and  even  of  females, 
and  that  it  was  practised  in  Ethiopia  long  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Judaism  or  Christianity. 

Its  commencement  with  the  Jews  was  unquestionably 
with  Abraham,  and  by  the  command  of  God.  Marsham 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  borrowed  it  from  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  God  was  not  the  first  author  of  this 
custom.  This  latter  is  contrary  to  the  testimony  of 
Moses,  the  former  position  will  admit  of  more  debate. 
This  practice,  as  it  prevails  amongst  the  Jews  and  Egyp- 
tians, had  a  very  different  object;  with  the  first  it  was 
a  ceremony  of  religion ;  with  the  latter  a  point  of  decen- 
cy  or  cleanliness,  or  as  some  say,  of  physical  necesdty. 
With  the  former  it  was  performed  on  the  eighth  day 
from  the  birth  of  the  child  ;  with  the  latter  not  till  the 
thirteenth  year,  and  then  on  the  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

There  is  a  kind  of  circumcision  practised  in  Otahrite, 
wlucli  consists  of  slitting  the  prepuce  through  the  upper 
part,  see  Hawkesworth's  Voyages. 

From  the  pain  attending  the  operation,  when  perform- 
ed  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr  Harmer  takes  occasion  to  ex- 
plain a  passage  in  the  Old  Testame^nt,  conceming  which 
commentators  have  materially  differed.— 5ee  Ohservatum* 
on  Passages  of  Scripture,  vol  ii  p.  600. 

After  a  generation's  intermission,  the  Jews  returned 
to  circumcision  under  Joshua.  See  Joshua,  v.  2.  "  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Make  thee  shan>  knives,  and 
circumcise  again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second  thne.** 

The  curious  reader  may  also  consult  Exodus,  chap.  iy. 
to  see  what  passed  betwixt  Moses  and  his  wife  Zipporah, 
on  the  subject  of  circumcising  their  soa  Upon  this  last 
the  author  of  the  Characteristics  remarks,  that  Zipporah, 
from  reproaching  Moses  with  the  bloodiness  of  the  deed, 
seems  to  have  been  a  party  only  through  necessity,  and  in 
fear  rather  of  her  husband,  than  of  God. 

Upon  this  subject  see  also  Spencer  de  Legibus  Hebras. 
orum.  The  above  observations  are  compiled  from  the 
different  writers  on  this  curiouS  topic.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  drcmncision  is  sometimes  used 
medicinally.— r. 
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customs  of  oiha  nations,  the  Egyptians  &i  ihe 
ropes  to  tlieit  sails  on  the  ineide.  The  Greeks, 
wben  they  write  or  reckon  viith  counters,  go 
from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  Egyptians  from 
right  to  left ;  notwithstanding  which  they  per- 
sist in  affimiing  that  the  Greeks  write  to  tlie 
left,  but  they  themselves  always  to  the  right. 
They  have  two  sorts  of  letters,'  one  of  vihich 
is  appropriated  to  sacred  sutijects,  the  other 

XXXyiL  Theirveneration  of tlieirdeilieB 
is  Euperstitioos  to  an  extreme ;  of  their  cus- 
toms one  is  to  drink  out  of  brazen  goblets, 
which  it  is  a  mTiyersal  practice  among  them 
to  cleanse  every  day.  They  are  so  regardful 
of  neatness,  that  the^  wear  only  linen,'  and  that 
always  newly  washed ;  and  it  is  from  the  idea 
of  cleanliness,  which  they  regard  much  beyond 
comeliness,  that  they  use  circuoicision.  Then; 
priests'  every  third  day  shave  every  part  of  tbeir 
bodies,  to  prevent  vermin'  or  any  species  of  im- 
purity fttim  adhering  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  gods;  the  priesthood  is  also 
confined  to  one  particular  mode  of  dress ;  they 
have  one  vest  of  linen,  and  their  shoes  are  made 
of  the  byblus ;  they  wash  themselves  in  cold 
water  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  as 
often  in  the  night ;  it  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  their  religious 


which  tiiey  pntctise  with  superstitious  exactness. 
I  The  eacrcd  ministers  possess  in  return  many  and 
I  great  advantages  ; '  they  are  not  ohliged  to  con- 
!  sume  any  part  of  their  domestic  property  i  each 
I  has  a  moiety  of  the  sacred  viands  ready  dressed 
assigned  him,  besides  a  large  and  daily  allowance 
I  of  beef  and  of  geese ;  they  have  also  wine,  " 
but  are  not  permitted  to  feed  on  fish.  " 

Beans  ate  aown  in  no  part  of  Egypt,  neither 
will  the  inhabitants  eat  them,  ncher  boiled  or 
raw  ;  the  priests  will  not  even  look  at  this  pulse, 
esteeming  it  exceedingly  unclean.  Every  god 
has  several  attendant  priests,  and  one  of  supe- 
rior dignity,  who  presides  over  the  rest ;  when 
any  one  dies  he  is  succeeded  by  his  eon.  " 

XXXVIIL  They  esteem  bulU  as  sacred  to 
Epaphus,  "  which  previously  to  sacrifice  are 
thus  caceftiUy  examined  :  if  they  can  but  dis- 
cover a  nngle  black  hair  in  his  Itody,  he  ir 


S  Tiro  lortt  of  fcUi™]— Diodorm  Slcnins  Bgren  in 

od  Pi^liyr)f[enurk,(hutliaKnpCliiiBna«)  three  sorte 
f  lrtt«fl :  the  fint  Ifl  r«ll«d  eplatohrr,  th«  second  the 
Lferdotal.  the  third  tlie  hJeroglypliic.  WBTburt<iD,  in 
LaDlvbieLfgBtioDof  Moaeo,  attribatee  to  the  i:grptlaafl 
IDT  wTtB  of  letters.  Aithoogfalkinigiwnqtof  tiietjnie 
•bm  the  Eni>tl*»  Unt  lawiui  (o  hcTeaa  siphsbel,  I  em 
dliAed  It  nrnat  have  b«ui  long  before  the  tamaion  of 

D  Ow^lmni.]— SomnchneuldbythesadentBiipoii 
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NUe,  which  Ibey  (taoDght  fomiptcd  by  its  connection 

Variout  moUvM  are  uilgned  why  llie  Pythagoreans, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptiaju,  Bbatained  from  beans,  by 
Plutarch,  Cicflro,  and  othen,   "ITie  Pythagoreans,"  oh- 

food  Inflated  tha  mind  rather  than  the  heUy ;  but  there  is 

ooe  of  Iho  phlloaophers.— 7". 
M  SuHwiM  %  A»  ton.]— Amongst  the  EgypUanathn 

13  BtMi  HI  Komdlo  Epaftau.^—U  waa  dnubtleu  from 

(Oblen  calf  in  the  wildemen,  and  Jeroboam  in  San  and 
Bethel.— r. 
EgypfJa  anpersUtJona  InquinatoH  Tsraelitas  vitidnni 

dotua  Qsca  the  word  /ur^#f ,  which  may  be  Inteipreted 
litului,    Se«al»V<isil: 
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deemed  impure;  for  this  purpose  a  priest  is 
p^uticularly  appointed,  who  examines  the  animal 
as  it  stands,  and  as  reclined  on  its  back :  its 
tongue  is  also  drawn  out,  and  he  observes 
whether  it  be  free  from  those  blemishes  *  which 
are  specified  in  their  sacred  books,  and  of  which 
I  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  tail  also  under- 
goes examination,  every  hair  of  which  must 
grow  in  its  natural  and  proper  form :  if  in  all 
these  instances  the  bull  appears  to  be  unblem- 
ished, the  priest  fastens  the  byblus  round  his 
horns ;  he  then  applies  a  preparation  of  earth, 
which  receives  the  impression  of  his  seal,  and  the 
^imal  is  then  led  away ;  this  seal  is  of  so  great 
importance,  that  to  sacrifice  a  beast  which  has 
it  not,  is  deemed  a  capital  offence. 

XXXlX.  I  proceed  to  describe  their  mode 
of  sacrifice: — Having  led  the  animal  destined 
and  marked  for  tlie  purpose  to  the  altar,  they 
kindle  a  fire  :  a  libation  of  wine  is  poured  upon 
the  altar ;  the  god  is  solemnly  invoked,  and  the 
victim  then  is  killed;  they  afterwards  cut  off 
his  head,  and  take  the  skin  from  the  carcase; 
upon  the  head  they  heap  many  imprecations : 
such  as  have  a  market-place  at  hand  carry  it 
there,  and  sell  it  to  the  Grecian  traders ;  if  ^ey 
have  not  this  opportunity,  they  throw  it  into  the 
river.  They  imprecate  the  head,  by  wishing 
that  whatever  evil  menaces  those  who  sacrifice, 
or.  Egypt  in  general,  it  may  fall  upon  that  head.' 
This  ceremony  respecting  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  this  mode  of  pouring  a  libation  of  wine 
upon  the  altar,  is  indiscriminately  observed  by 
all  the  Egyptians:  in  consequence  of  the  above, 
no  Egyptian  will  on  any  account  eat  of  the  head 
of  a  beast  As  to  the  examination  of  the  vic- 
tims, and  their  ceremony  of  burning  them,  they 
have  different  methods,  as  their  different  occa- 
sions of  sacrifice  require. 
y  XL.  Of  that  goddess  whom  they  esteem  the 
^  first  of  all  their  deities,  and  in  whose  honour 
their  greatest  festival  is  celebrated,  I  shall  now 
make  more  particular  mention.  After  the  pre- 
vious ceremony  of  prayers,  they  sacrifice  an  ox : 
they  then  strip  off  the  skin,  and  take  out  the 
intestines,  leaving  the  fat  and  the  paunch; 


1  Free  from  those  hlemUhes.'y — See  Numbers,  chap, 
xix.  ver.  2.  *'  Speak  unto  tlie  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  bring'  thee  a  red  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is  no 
blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came  yoke.*' 

2  Fail  vpon  that  A«ad>-See  Leviticus,  chap.  xvL  ver. 
21.  "  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  live  goat,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of 
tlie  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their  transgreaaions,  put- 
ting them  upon  the  head  of  the  got^t" 


they  afterwards  cut  off  the  legs,  ihe  shoulders, 
the  neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the  loin ;  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  stuffed  with  fine  bread, 
honey,  raisins,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and 
various  aromatics ;  after  this  process  they  bum 
it,  pouring  upon  the  flame  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  (  whilst  the  victim  is  burning  the  spectators 
flagellate  themselves, '  having  fiusted  before  the 
ceremony;  the  whole  is  completed  by  their 
feasting  on  the  residue  of  the  sacrifice. 

XLI.  All  the  Egyptians  sacrifice  bulls, 
without  blemish,  and  calves ;  the  females  are 
sacred  to  Isis,  and  may  not  be  used  fw  this  pur- 
pose. This  divinity  is  represented  under  th« 
form  of  a  woman,  and,  as  the  Greeks  paint  lo^ 
with  horns  upon  her  head  ;  for  this  reason  the 
Egyptians  venerate  cows  far  bejrond  aU  ether 
cattle,  neither  will  any  man  or  woman  among 
them  kiss  a  Grecian,  nor  use  a  knife,  ox  spit  on 
any  domestic  utensil  belonging  to  a  Gredc,* 
nor  will  they  eat  even  the  flesh  of  sudi  beasts 
as  by  their  law  are  pure,  if  it  has  been  cut  with 
a  Grecian  knife.  If  any  of  these  cattle  die» 
they  thus  dispose  of  their  carcases,  the  females 
are  thrown  into  the  river,  the  males  they  bury 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  by  way  of  mark 
one  and  sometimes  both  of  the  horns  are  left 
projecting  from  the  ground ;  they  remain  thus 
a  stated  time,  and  till  they  begin  to  putrefy^ 
when  a  vessel  appointed  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose is  despatched  from  Prosopitis,  an  island  ok 
the  Delta,  nine  schseni  in  extent,  and  containing 
several  cities.    Atarbechis, '  one  of  these  cidesy 


3  FUagellate  £&6m«eftwt.3— Atfaenagoras,  in  Ida  LegaL 
pro  Chris,  ridicules  this  custom  of  the  Egyptians ;  Lar, 
cher  quotes  the  passage,  and  adds,  that  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  such  a  ceremony  should  seem  ridiculous  te 
a  Christian.  Flagellation,  however  inflicted,  or  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  as  a  penance,  was  subsequent  t»  the 
time  of  Athenagoras. 

'  It  is  a  maxim,  says  Mr  Gibbon,  of  the  dLvil  law,  that 
he  who  cannot  pay  with  his  purse  must  pay  with  his 
body.  The  practice  of  flagellation  was  adi^ted  by  the 
mfHoks,  as  a  cheap  though  painful  equivalmt* 

The  thirteenth  century,  according  to  Moeheim,  gave 
birth  to  the  sect  of  the  Flagellants.— 7. 

4  Belonging  to  a  Greek.y^Tba,t  the  E^r7Pfl<»u  would 
not  eat  with  strangers,  appears  from  the  foOowing  pas. 
sage  in  Genesis,  diap.  xliiL  ver.  32.  "  And  they  set  on 
for  him  by  himself,  and  for  them  by  themselves,  and  for 
the  Egyptians  which  did  eat  with  him  by  thonselves, 
because  the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  Inread  with  the  He- 
brews, for  that  is  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians.** 

5  Jtor^cAw.>- Atarbec  in  "Egyyt  is  the  temple  of  Atar 
or  Athar,  called  Atarbechis  by  Herodotus :  the  same  is 
Athyr-bet,  and  styled  Athribites  by  Strabo.— ^rv«/n£. 

Atar  signifies  Venus,  and  Bee  a  dty,  as  Balbec  the 
city  of  the  sun,  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis. 
Whoever  wishes  to  be  minutely  informed  concerning 
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in  TK^iich  is  a  temple  of  Venus,  provides  the 
vessels  for  this  purpose,  which  are  sent  to  the 
different  parts  of  Egypt :  these  collect  and 
transport  the  bones  of  the  animals,  which  are  all 
buried  in  one  appointed  place.  This  law  and 
custom  extends  to  whatever  cattle  may  happen 
to  die,  as  the  Egyptians  themselves  put  none 
to  death. 

XLIL  Those  who  worship  in  the  temple  of 
the  Theban  Jupiter,  or  belong  to  the  district  of 
Thebes,  abstain  from  sheep,  and  sacrifice  goats. 
The  same  deities  receive  in  Egypt  different 
forms  of  worship ;  the  ceremonies  of  Isis  and 
of  Osiris,  who  they  say  is  no  other  than  the 
Grecian  Bacchus,"  are  alone  unvaried;  in  the 
temple  of  Mendes,  and  in  the  whole  Mendesian 
district,  goats  are  preserved  and  sheep  sacrificed. 
Why  the  Thebans,  and  all  who  are  under  their 
influence,  abstain  from  sheep,  is  thus  explained : 
Jupiter,  they  say,  was  long  averse  to  the  ear- 
nest solidtadons  of  Hercules  to  see  his  person; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  repeated  importunity, 
the  god,  in  compliance,  used  the  following 
artifice:  he  cut  off  the  head  of  a  ram,  and 
covering  himself  with  its  skin,  showed  himself 
in  that  form  to  Hercules ;  from  this  incident, 
the  Egyptian  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  that 
divinity  with  the  head  of  a  ram.  This  custom 
was  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Ammo- 
nians,  who  are  composed  partly  of  Egyptians 
and  partly  of  Ethiopians,  and  whose  dialect 
is  formed  promiscuously  of  both  those  lan- 
guages. The  Egyptians  call  Jupiter,  Am- 
inoun,  ^  and  I  should  think  this  was  the  reason 


the  Tarioos  names  and  attribates  of  Vemu,  the  diiferent 
places  where  she  was  worshipped,  and  indeed  every  thing 
which  antiquity  has  handed  down  oonceming'  tbAs  god. 
dess,  will  do  wen  to  consult  the  Memoire  snr  Venus,  by 
Lardier,  to  which  the  prize  <rf  the  Frendi  Academy  was 
assigned  in  17751—7. 

6  The  Grecian  Bacchtu."}— 'The  Egyptians  maintain, 
that  their  god  Oriris  is  no  otiier  than  the  Dionysus  of 
Greece.  In  like  manner  the  Indi  assure  us,  that  itia  the 
same  deity  who  is  conversant  in  their  country.— JDuxfo- 
rtuSie.1  iv.  2ia 

7  Co/I  Jupiter^  ^fninouR.3— Fhitarch  says,  that  of  ali 
the  i^gyptian  names  which  seem  to  have  any  correspon. 
dence  with  the  Zeus  of  Greece,  Amoun  or  Ammon  was 
the  most  peculiar  and  adequate :  he  speaks  of  many  peo- 
ple who  were  of  this  opinion.— ^r^itt 

The  following  line  occurs  in  the  scholiast  to  Pindar, 
Pyth.  Ode  4th,  v.  28. 

Zicv  Atfitn)g  Kfbfjton  xffATij^^f  xtxkurt  /Mtvrim 

Jupiter  was  almost  as  much  in  fashion  amongst  the 
old  worshippers  of  images,  as  the  Virgin  amongst  the 
modem :  be  had  temples  and  different  characters  almost 
everywhere.  At  Carthage  he  was  called  Ammon j  in 
^ffVpty  Serapis;  at  Athens,  the  great  Jupiter  was  the 


why  the  above  people  named  tliemselves  Am- 
monians.  From  this  however  it  is,  diat  thcr 
Thebans  esteem  the  nuh  as  sacred,  and,  ez«9ept 
on  the  anuual  festival  of  Jupiter,  never  put  one 
to  death.  Upon  this  solemnity  they  kill  a  ram, 
and  placing  its  skin  on  the  image  of  the  god, 
they  introduce  before  it  a  figure  of  Hercules; 
the  assembly  afterwards  beat  the  ram,  and  con- 
clude the  ceremony  by  inclosing  the  body  in  a 
sacred  chest. 

XLIIL  This  Hercules,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  one  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  but  of 
the  Grecian  Hercules  I  coidd  in  no  part  of 
^STPt  procure  any  knowledge ;  that  this  name 
was  never  borrowed  by  Egypt  from  Greece,  but 
certainly  communicated  by  the  Egyptians  to  the 
Greeks,  and  to  those  in  particular  who  assign 
it  to  the  son  of  Aimphitryon,  is  among  other  ar- 
guments sufficiently  evident  firom  this,  that  bo{h 
the  reputed  parents  of  this  Hercules,  Ampld- 
tryon  and  AJcmena,  were  of  Egyptian  origin. 
The  Egyptians  also  disclaim  all  knowledge  both 
of  Neptune  and  the  Dioscuri,  neither  of  whom 
are  admitted  among  the  number  of  their  gods : 
if  they  had  ever  borrowed  the  name  of  a  deity 
from  Greece,  the  remembrance  of  these,  so  far 
from  being  less,  must  have  been  stronger  than 
of  any  other ;  for  if  they  then  made  voyages, 
and  as  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  there  were 
at  that  time  Greek  sailors,  they  would  rather 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
other  deities,  than  with  that  of  Hercules.  Her- 
cules is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities 
of  Egypt :  **  and  as  they  themselves  affirm,  is 
one  of  the  twelve,  who  were  produced  from  the 
eight  gods,  seventeen  thousand  years  before  the 
reign  of  Amasis. 

XLI V.  From  my  great  desire  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  I  made  a  voyage  to 
Tyre,  in  Phoenicia,  where  is  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules held  in  great  veneration.  Among  the 
various  offerings  which  enrich  and  adorned  it. 


Olympian  Juinter;  and  at  Rome,  the  greatest  Jupiter 
was  the  Capitoline.— iSpence,  Pobftnetis. — T. 

8  Deitiet  of  Egypt}— The  remark,  that  the  E^^ptian 
is  a  very  distinct  personage  from  the  Grecian  Hercules, 
is  not  peculiar  to  Herodotus }  it  is  affirmed  by  all  the  au. 
thors  who  have  had  occasion  to  speak  on  the  sutiject: 
Cicero  gives  him  the  I^e  as  his  father :  Nllo  genitos.— 
Larcher. 

According  to  Cicero,  the  Egyptian  Hercules  was  not 
the  most  ancient:  he  calls  him  the  second  Hercules. 
The  Hercules,  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  was  the 
sixth :  this  last,  however,  was  the  one  most  known,  who 
is  represented  in  almost  all  our  ancient  monuments,  and 
who  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  RomauB.— r. 
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I  saw  two  pillars  :  the  one  was  of  the  purest 
gold,  the  other  of  emerald,'  which  in  the  night 
diffused  an  extraordinary  splendour.  I  inquir- 
ed of  the  priests  how  long  this  temple  had  been 
erected,  but  I  found  that  they  also  differed  in 
their  relation  from  the  Greeks.  This  temple, 
as  they  affirmed,  had  been  standing  ever  since 
the  first  building  of  the  city,  a  period  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  years.  I  saw  also  at 
T3n*e  another  temple  consecrated  to  the  Thasi- 
an  Hercules.  At  Thasus,  which  I  visited,  I 
found  a  temple  erected  to  this  deity  by  the 
Phoenicians,  who  built  Thasus  while  they  were 
engaged  in  search  of  Europa :  an  event 
which  happened  five  generations  before  Hercu- 
les, the  son  of  Amphitryon,  was  known  in 
Greece.  From  all  these  circumstances  I  was 
convinced  that  Hercules  must  be  a  very  ancient 
deity.  Such  therefore  of  the  Greeks  as  have 
erected  two  temples  to  the  deity  of  this  name, 
have,  in  my  opinion,  acted  very  wisely ;  to  the 
Olympian  Hercules  they  offer  as  to  an  immortal 
being ;  to  the  other  they  pay  the  rites  of  a  hero. 

XLV.  Among  the  many  preposterous  fables 
current  in  Greece,  the  one  concerning  Hercules 
is  not  the  least  ridiculous.  He  arrived,  they 
say,  in  Egypt,  where  the  inhabitants  bound  him 
with  the  sacred  fillet,  and  the  usual  ornaments  of 
a  victim/  and  made  preparations  to  sacrifice  him 
to  Jupiter.  For  a  while  he  restrained  himself, 
but  upon  his  being  conducted  with  the  usual  so- 
lemnities to  the  altar,  he  exerted  his  strength,  and 
put  all  his  opponents  to  death.  This  story  of  the 
Greeks  demonstrates  the  extremest  ignorance  of 


1  Of  emerald.'}— This  pillar,  of  which  Herodotus  here 
speaks,  could  not,  says  Mr  Larcher,  have  been  a  true 
enjcrald,  it  was  probably  a  pseudosmaragdus.  The 
learned  Frenchman  agrees  in  opinion  with  the  authors 
of  the  Universal  History,  that  it  was  of  coloured  glass, 
illuminated  by  lamps  placed  within. 

Whether  at  so  early  a  period  they  had  knowledge  of 
glass,  may  be  disputed }  but  it  is  well  known,  that  before 
the  discovery  of  glass,  or  the  applicatifm  of  it"  for  win- 
dows, the  rich  used  transparent  stones  for  this  purpose, 
which  will  solve  the  difficulty  quite  as  well. — T. 

2  Of  a  victim.'] — The  gradations  by  which  mankind 
iras  led  from  offering  the  produce  of  the  earth  to  the 
gods  to  sacrifice  animals,  are  related  by  Porphyry,  in  his 
second  book,  de  Abstinentia.  He  relates  the  following 
story  on  this  subject :  "  So  abhorrent,"  says  he,  **  were 
the  ancient  Athenians  from  the  destroying  of  any  kind 
of  animals,  that  a  woman,  named  Clymene,  was  deemed 
guilty  of  a  very  criminal  act,  from  her  having  without 
design  killed  a  hog.  Her  husband,  from  the  supposition 
that  she  Imd  committed  an  impiety,  went  to  consult  the 
oracle  on  the  occasion.  But  as  the  deity  did  not  consid- 
er it  in  a  very  heinous  light,  men  were  afterwards  in- 
duced to  make  light  of  it  also."  See  Porphyr.  lib.  ii. 
chap.  9.— r. 


the  Egyptian  manners ;  for  how  can  it  be  rea> 
souable  to  suppose,  that  they  will  offer  human 
beings  in  sacrifice,  who  will  not  for  this  purpose 
destroy  even  animals,  except  swine,  bulls,  male 
calves  vrithout  blemish,  and  geese  ?  Or  how 
could  Hercules,  an  individual,  and,  as  they  them- 
selves  affirm,  a  mortal,  be  able  to  destroy  many 
thousands  of  men  ?  I  hope,  however,  that  what 
I  have  introduced  on  this  subject  will  give  no 
offence  either  to  gods  or  heroes. 

XLVL  The  Mendesians,  of  whom  I  have 
before  spoken,  refuse  to  sacrifice  goats  of  either 
sex,  out  of  reverence  to  Pan,  whom  their  tradi- 
tions  assert  to  be  one  of  the  eight  deities,  whose 
existence  preceded  that  of  tlie  twelve.  Like  the 
Greeks,  they  always  represent  Pan  in  his  ima- 
ges with  the  countenance  of  the  she-goat '  and 
legs  of  the  male ;  not  that  they  believe  this  has 
any  resemblance  to  his  person,  or  that  he  in 
any  respect  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  deities  : 
the  real  motive  which  they  assign  for  this  cus- 
tom I  do  not  choose  to  relate.  The  venera- 
tion of  the  Mendesians  for  these  animals,  and 
for  the  males  in  particular,*  is  equally  great  and 
universal :  this  is  also  extended  to  goat- herds. 
There  is  one  he-goat  more  particularly  hon- 
oured than  the  rest,  whose  death  is  seriously 
lamented  by  the  whole  district  of  the  Mendesi- 
ans. In  the  Eg}rptian  language  the  word  Men- 
des  is  used  in  common  for  Pan  and  for  a  goat. 
It  happened  in  this  country,  within  my  remem- 
brance, and  was  indeed  universally  notorious, 
that  a  goat  had  indecent  and  public  communi- 
cation with  a  woman. 

XL  VII.  The  Egyptians  regard  the  hog  as 
an  unclean  animal,^  and  if  they  casually  touch 


3  Countenance  oftne  the  goaty  ^-c.]— Mont&ncon  ob. 
serves,  that  what  Herodotus  says  in  this  place  of  the 
Egyptian  manner  of  representing  Pan,  doM  not  ttgnB 
with  the  statues  and  images  of  Pan  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Konuois,  if  we  may 
credit  their  monuments,  which  are  very  numeroiis,  lec- 
tured Pan  with  a  man's  face,  and  with  the  hcnms,  ears, 
and  feet  of  a  she  or  he-goat— 7\ 

4  Males  in  particular.'}-~The  E^^tians  venerated  the 
he-goat  as  a  deity  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Greeks  do 
Priapus.  This  animal  has  A  strong  propensity  to  venery, 
and  the  member  which  is  the  instnmient  of  generation 
they  esteem  honourable,  because  from  it,  animals  derive 
their  existence.— Z>tWort<«  Sic.  i  98. 

6  Unclean  animal'}— The  abhorrence  of  the  Jews  to 
the  flesh  of  swine  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  imi. 
tated  from  the  Egyptians :  they  differed  in  this,  the  Jews 
would  never  eat  it,  the  Egyptians  occasionally  did.  The 
motives  assigned  by  Plutarch  for  the  pr^udice  of  both 
these  nations  in  tiua  particular  instance  is  curious 
enough :  **  The  milk  of  the  sow,**  sajrs  he,  "  occasion, 
ed  leprosies,  which  was  the  reason  ^iiy  the  E^^lptianfl 
entertained  so  great  an  aversion  for  this  animal'* 
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one  tbef  immediately  plunge  thenudres  clothes 
and  all  into  tbe  water.  This  pr^ndice  opetmUa 
to  tbe  eielusion  of  all  swine-lieiilB,  althougfa 
natives  of  EgTpt,  &om  the  temptea ;  with  people 
of  this  description  a  connection  bj  mairiage  is 
studiously  avoided,  and  they  aie  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  iiilennBrTTing  among;  tbo«e  of  their 
own  profession.  The  only  deities  to  whom 
the  Egyptians  oflei  swine,  are  Bacchus  and 
Luna ;  to  these  they  Bscrifice  swine  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full,  after  which  they  eat  the 
Hesb.  Why  they  offei  swine  at  this  puticuUi 
time,  and  at  DO  other,  the  Egyptians  have  a 
tradition  among  themselres,  which  delicacy  for- 
bids me  to  expl^iL  The  following  is  the  mode 
in  which  they  sacrifice  this  aninud  to  Lmia:  as 
soon  as  it  is  killed  they  cut  off  the  extremity  of 
tbe  tail,  which,  with  the  spleen  and  the  fet, 
chey  inclose  in  the  cbwI,  and  bum  j  upon  the 
remainder,  which  at  any  other  time  they  would 
disdun,  they  feast  at  the  Full  moon,  when  the 
sacrifice  is  perftnmed.  They  who  are  poor 
make  the  figures  of  swine  with  meal,  which 
having  first  baked,  they  oSei  on  the  altar. 

XL  VIJI.  On  the  day  of  tbe  feast  of  Bac- 
chus, at  thehour  of  supper,  every  person  before 
the  doOT  of  his  house,  offers  a  hog  in  sacii&ce. 
The  swine-herd  of  whom  they  purchase  it,  is 
afterwards  at  liberty  to  take  it  away.  Except 
this  sacrifice  of  the  swine,  Che  Egyptians  cele- 
brate the  feast  of  Bacchus  in  tbe  same  manner 
OS  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  the  phalli,'  they 
have  contrived  certain  figures  of  about  a  cubic 
in  length;  the  private  members  of  which  are 
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the  streets  and  villagca,  and  die  merali 
distinguishes  the  sex  being  almost  n 
the  rest  of  the  body,  with  theie,  and 
by  a  piper,  they  smg  in  a  ~ 

~  Bacchus.  Why  this  member  is  n 
dispropoitionably  large,  and  why  they  give  a 
motion  to  it  alone,  they  assign  a  SKred  an^ 
mysterious  reason. 

XLIX.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  Melampus, 
son  of  Amytheon,  was  acquainted  with  this 
ceremony.  It  was  Melampus  who  first  taught 
the  Greeks  the  name  and  die  sacrifice  of  Bac- 
chus, and  introduced  tbe  procession  of  the 
phalli  ;*  the  mysterious  purport  of  whidi  he  dif 
not  sufficiently  explain;  but  since  bis  time  it 
has  received  firom  different  s^es  adequate  illns- 
tradon.  Jt  is  nnquestianatde,  that  the  use  ot 
the  phalli  in  the  sacrifice  of  Bacchus,  with  the 
other  ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  now  know 
and  practise,  were  first  taught  them  by  Melam* 
pas.  Itherefore,  without  hesitation,  pronounce. 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  wisdom,  and  of  skill 
in  the  art  of  divination.  Instructed  by  tbe 
Egyptians '  in  various  ceremonies,  and  particu- 
lariy  in  those  which  relate  to  Bacchus,  with 
some  few  trifling  changes  he  brought  them  into 
Greece.  1  can  by  no  means  impute  to  accident 
the  resemblance  which  exists  in  tbe  rites  of 
Bacchus  in  Egypt,  and  in  Greece  ;  in  this  case 
they  would  not  have  differed  so  essentially  from 
the  Grecian  manners,  and  they  might  have  been 
(raced  to  more  remote  antiquity :  neither  will  1 
affirm  that  these,  or  that  any  other  religious 
ies,  were  borrowed  of  Greece  ".by  the 
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Egyptians;  I  rather  tbink  that  Mekunpus 
learned  all  these  particulars  which  relate  to  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  firom  Cadmus,  and  his 
Tyrian  companions,  when  they  came  ficom  PhoD- 
nicia  to  what  is  now  called  Boeotia.' 

L.  Egypt  has  certainly  communicated  to 
Greece  tibe  names  of  almost  all  the  gods ;  that 
they  are  of  barbarian  origin,  I  am  convinced  by 
my  different  researches.  The  names  of  Nep- 
tune and  the  Dioscuri  I  mentioned  before ; 
with  these,  if  we  except  Juno,'  Vesta,  Themis, 
the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids,  the  names  of  all 
the  other  deities  have  always  been  £Euniliar  in 
Egypt.  In  this  instance  I  do  but  repeat  the 
opinions  of  the  Egyptians.  Those  names  of 
which  they  disclaim  any  knowledge  are  all, 
except  Neptune,  of  Pelasgian  derivation;  for 
their  acquaintance  with  this  deity,  they  are  in- 
debted to  Africa,  where  indeed  he  was  first  of 
all  known,  and  has  always  been  greatly  honoured. 
The  Egyptians  do  not  pay  any  religious  cere- 
monies to  heroes. 

LI.  With  the  above,  the  Greeks  have  de- 
rived many  other  circumstances  of  religious 
worship  from  Egypt,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
relate ;  they  did  not  however  learn  from  hence, 
but  from  the  Pelasgi,  to  construct  the  figure  of 
Mercury  with  an  erect  priapus,  which  custom 
was  first  introduced  by  the  Athenians,  and 
communicated  from  them  to  others.  At  that 
period  the  Athenians  were  ranked  among  the 
nations  of  Greece,  and  had  the  Pelasgians  for 
their  neighbours:  from  which  incident  this 
people  also  began  to  be  esteemed  as  Greeks. 
Of  the  truth  of  this,  whoever  has  been  initiated 
in  the  Cabirian  mysteries,"  which  the  Samo- 

1  Bceotia.y-Thia  country  was  so  called  from  Bceotns, 
son  of  Itonos,  and  the  njrmph  Menalippe,  and  grandson 
of  Amphictyon.  See  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.  GJ:  and  also 
Thucydides,  lib.  i  p.  11. 

2  Juno."} — We  learn  from  Porphyry,  that  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Juno,  on  a  certain  festival,  three  men  were  sacri- 
ficed, who  were  first  of  all  examined  like  so  many  calves 
destined  for  the  altar.  Amasis  abolished  these,  substi- 
tuting in  their  room  three  figures  of  wax.  Porphyr.  de 
Abstinentia,  lib.  iL  c.  55. 

3  Cabirian  mi/xteries.']— The  Cabiri,  says  Montfaucon, 
were  a  sort  of  deities  about  whom  the  ancients  difier 
much.  The  Cabiri,  the  Curetse,  the  Corybantes,  the 
Idean  Dactyli,  and  sometimes  the  Telchinii,  were  taken 
for  the  same :  they  were  sometimes  taken  for  the  Dios. 
curl  With  regard  to  their  functions,  and  the  places  in 
which  they  exercised,  opinions  equally  various  are  held : 
some  call  them  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  others  of  Jnpiter.— 
See  Montfaucon. 

"They,"  says  Mr  Larcher,  principally  from  the  sdio- 
Ijast  to  the  Irene  of  Aristophanes,  "who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  these  mysteries  were  highly  esteemed,  as  they 
wore  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  apprehend  frvm  tern- 


tfaracians  use,  and  learned  of  the  Pda^,  will 
be  necessarily  convinced;  for  the  Pelasgians 
before  they  lived  near  the  Athenians  formerly 
inhabited  Samothracia,  and  taught  the  peqple 
of  that  country  their  mysteries.  By  them  the 
Athenians  were  first  of  all  instructed  to  make 
the  figure  of  Mercury  with  an  upright  priapus. 
For  this  the  Pelasgians  have  a  sacred  tradition, 
which  is  explained  in  the  Samothracian  mys- 
teries. 

LII.  The  Pelasgians,  as  I  was  informed  at 
Dodona,  formerly  offered  all  things  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  gods.  They  distinguished  them 
by  no  name  or  simame,  for  they  were  hitherto 
unacquainted  with  either ;  but  they  called  them 
gods,  which  by  its  etymology  means  disposers, 
fh)m  observing  the  orderly  disposition  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  parts  of  the  universe. 
They  learned,  but  not  till  a  late  period,  the 
names  of  the  divinities  from  the  Egyptians,  and 
Bacchus  was  the  last  whom  they  knew.  Upon 
this  subject  they  afterwards  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  *  by  fiir  the  most  ancient  oracle,  of 
Greece,  and  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak, 
the  only  one.  They  desired  to  know  whether 
they  might  with  propriety  adopt  the  names 
which  they  had  learned  of  the  barbarians,  and 
were  answered  that  they  might ;  they  have  ac- 
cordingly used  them  ever  since  in  their  rites  of 
sacrifice,  and  from  the  Pelasgi  they  were  com- 
municated to  the  Greeks. 

LIIL  Of  the  origin  of  each  deity,  whether 
they  have  all  of  them  always  existed,  as  also  of 
their  fomij  their  knowledge  is  very  recent  in- 

pests.'*  <*They,*'  observes  Plotarch,  "  who  had  learned 
their  names,  availed  themselves  of  them  as  a  kind  of 
amulet  to  avert  calamity,  pronoondng  them  slowly.** 

These  names  were,  according  to  the  schdiast  <hi  .^oL. 
loa  Rhod.  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  Pluto,  to  whidi  oOmb 
add  Mercury. 

Who  these  Cabirim  might  be,  has  been  a  matter  of 
unsuccessful  inquiry  to  many  learned  men.  The  ntmoat 
that  is  known  with  certainty  is,  that  they  wen  origtau 
ally  three,  and  were  called  by  way  of  eminence.  Hie 
Great,  or  Mighty  Ones,  for  that  is  the  import  of  th«  He- 
brew  name.  Of  the  like  import  is  the  Latin  appeUatioi^ 
Penates :  Dii  per  quos  penitus  spiramus,  &c.  Thus  the 
joint  worship  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  the  triad  of 
the  Roman  capitol,  is  traced  to  that  of  The  Three  Mighig 
Onet  in  Samothrace,  which  was  established  in  that  island, 
at  what  precise  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine}  but 
earlier,  if  Eusebiua  may  be  credited,  than  the  days  of 
Abraham.— ^mAcsP  Hor»ley*M  Charge  to  the  Clergy, 
tiC—T, 

Bochart  derives  Cabiri  from  a  root,  signifying  deo« 
potentes ;  but  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  tramtd^M,  socii  partidpea. 

4  Oracle  of  Dodonti.^  Sec  on  this  sultject  Bryautli 
Mythology,  vol.  iL  SSa 
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deed.  The  invention  of  the  Grecian  theogony, ' 
the  names,  the  honours,  the  forms,  and  the 
functions  of  the  duties  may  with  propriety  be 
ascribed  to  Hesiod  and  to  Homer, "  who  I  be- 
lieve lived  four  hundred  years,  and  not  more, 
before  myself.  If  I  may  give  my  opinion,  the 
poets  who  are  reported  to  have  been  before  these, 
were  certainly  after  them.  What  I  have  said 
of  the  names  and  origin  of  the  gods,  has  been  on . 
the  authority  of  the  priests  of  Dodona;  of 
Hesiod  and  of  Homer  I  have  delivered  my  own 
sentiments. 

Liy.  Of  the  two  oracles  of  Greece  and 
Libya,  the  Egyptians  speak  as  follows :  I  was 
told  by  the  ministers  of  the  Theban  Jupiter, 
that  the  Phoenicians  had  violently  carried  off 
from  Thebes  two  priestesses,  one  of  whom  had 
been  sold  into  Africa,  the  other  into  Greece ; 
they  added,  that  the  conmiencement  of  the  above 
oracles  must  be  assigned  to  these  two  women. 
On  my  requesting  to  know  their  authority  for 
these  assertions,  they  answered,  that  after  along 
and  ineffectual  search  after  these  priestesses, 
they  had  finally  learned  what  they  had  told  me. 

LV.  I  have  related  the  intelligence  which  I 
gained  from  the  priests  at  Thebes :  The  priest- 

;  5  Grecian  theogonj/.^ — To  suppose  Homer  to  have  been 
the  anthor  of  the  theology  and  mythology  tontained  in  his 
poems,  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  imagine  that  he 
first  taught  the  Greeks  to  read  and  write.  We  find  that, 
in  the  following  ages,  when  wise  men  began  to  reason 
more  uptm  these  sulijects,  they  censured  Homer's  theolo. 
gy,  as  hif^y  injurious  to  Uie  gods^if  it  were  understood  in 
tiie  literal  sense.  But  when  Homer  wrote,  he  had  suf- 
ficient excuse  and  authority  for  the  fiibles  which  he  de- 
livered :  and  he  introduced  into  his  poems,  by  way  of 
machinery,  and  with  some  decorations,  theok^^ical  le- 
gends, contrived  in  more  rude  and  ignorant  times,  and 
sanctified  by  hoary  age  and  venerable  tradition.  Tradi- 
tion had  preserved  some  memory  of  the  things  which  the 
gods  had  done  and  had  suffered  when  they  were  men.— 
JorHn*t  Dissertation,  207. 

This  evidence  of  Herodotus  must  be  esteemed  early, 
and  his  Judgment  valid.  What  can  afibrd  us  a  more  sad 
account  of  the  doubt  and  darkness  in  which  mankind 
were  envdoped,  than  these  words  of  the  historian  f  How 
pUdnly  does  he  show  the  necessity  of  divine  interposition, 
and  of  revelation  in  consequence  of  ^—Brjfont's  tmfthoU 
ogyy  L  907. 

Hedode  a  laisse  un  nom  celebre  et  des  ouvrages  estt- 
mes,  comme  on  I'a  suppose  contemporain  d'Homere, 
qnelqnes-uns  out  pense  qulletoitson  rival,  mais  Homero 
ne  ponvoit  avoir  de  rivaux. 

La  theogonie  d'Hesiode,  corome  celle  de  plusieurs 
■ndens  ecrivains  de  fat  Grece,  n*est  qu'un  tissu  d'idees 
abaordes,  ou  d*aIlegories  impenetrables.— roya^d  du 
Jeume  Anadarsis,  iU.  315. 

0  Bamer.y—To  me  it  seems  certain  that  the  life  of  Ho- 
mer,  attribnted  to  Herodotus,  was  not  written  by  our 
Matoriao  Thk  I  think  mi^t  very  easily  be  proved,  but 
H  would  refure  a  diwertation,  and  much  exceed  the 
IfaBili  of  m  notew— JLoroft^. 


esses  of  Dodona » assert,  that  two  black  pigeons 
flew  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  which  set- 
tled in  Africa,  the  other  among  themselves : 
which  latter,  resting  on  the  branch  of  a  beech- 
tree,  declared  with  a  human  voice  that  here  by 
divine  appointment  was  to  be  an  oracle  of  Jove. 
The  iohabitants,  fuUy  impressed  that  this  was  a 
divine  communication,  instantly  complied  with 
the  injunction.  The  dove  which  flew  to  Africa 
in  like  manner  commanded  the  people  to  fix 
there  an  oracle  of  Ammon,  which  also  is  an 
orade  of  Jupiter.  Sudi  was  the  information  I 
received  from  the  priestesses  of  Dodona,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  called  Proroenea,  the  se- 
cond Timarete,  the  youngest  Nicandre;  the 
other  ministers  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
temple  agreed  with  these  in  every  particular. 

LVL  My  o^Hnion  of  the  matter  is  this :  If 
the  Phoenicians  did  in  reality  carry  away  these 
two  priestesses,  and  sell  one  to  Africa,  the  other 
to  Greece^  this  latter  must  have  been  carried 
to  the  Thesproti,  which  country,  though  part 
of  what  is  now  termed  Greece,  was  formerly 
called  Pelasgia."  That,  although  in  a  state  of 
servitude^  she  erected,  under  the  shade  of  a 
beech-tree,  a  sacred  edifice  to  Jupiter,  which 
she  might  very  naturally  be  prompted  to  do, 
from  the  remembrance  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
at  Thebes,  whence  she  was  taken.  Thus  she 
instituted  the  oracle,  and  having  learned  the 
Greek  language,  might  probaUy  relate  that  by 
the  same  Phoenicians  her  sister  was  sold  for  a 
slave  to  Africa. 

LYII.  The  name  of  doves  was  probably 
given  them  because,  being  strangers,  the  sound 
of  their  voices  might  to  the  people  of  Dodona 
seem  to  resemble  the  tone  of  those  birds. 
When  the  woman,  having  learned  the  language, 
delivered  her  thoughts  in  words  which  were 
generally  understood,  the  dove  might  be  said 


7  Priestesses  of  JDo(2ona.>- There  is  an  account  given 
by  Falsephatns,  of  one  Metra,  or  Mestra,  who  could 
change  herself  into  various  forms.  The  story  at  bottom 
is  very  plain :  E^^t  was  frequently  called  Mestra  and 
Mestraia,  and  by  the  person  here  called  Mestra  we  are 
certainly  to  understand  a  woman  of  the  country.  She 
was  sometimes  simply  mentioned  as  a  cahen  or  priestess, 
which  the  Greeks  have  rendered  « vy*,  a  dog.  Women  in 
this  sacred  character  attended  at  the  shrine  of  Apis  and 
Mnenis,  and  of  the  sacred  heifer  at  Onuphis.  Some  of 
them  in  difierent  countries  were  styled  Cygneans,  and 
also  Fcleiadse,  of  whom  the  prindpal  were  the  women 
at  Dodona.— >J9iyan^ 

8  Pe2a«g»a.3— The  people  who  then  composed  the  body 
of  the  Hellenistic  nation  in.  those  ancient  times,  gave 
their  names  to  the  coimtriei  which  they  occupied.  The 
Felasgians  were  widely  dispersed.*— ZarcAer. 
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to  ha^e  spoken  with  a  human  voice.  Before 
she  had  thus  accomplished  herself,  her  voice 
might  appear  like  that  of  a  dove.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  supposed  that  a  dove  should  speak 
with  a  human  voice ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
her  being  black,  explains  to  us  her  Egyptian 
orighi. 

LVIII.  The  two  oracles  of  Egyptian 
Thebes  and  of  Dodona  have  an  entire  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  The  art  of  divination, 
as  now  practised  in  our  temples,  is  thus  deriv- 
ed from  Egypt ;  at  least  the  Egyptians  were 
the  first  who  introduced  the  sacred  festivals, 
processions,  and  supplications,  and  from  them 
the  Greeks  were  instructed.  Of  this  it  is  to 
me  a  sufficient  testimony,  that  these  religious 
ceremonies  are  in  Greece  but  of  modem  date, 
whereas  in  Egypt  they  have  been  in  use  from 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

LIX.  In  the  coiu-se  of  the  year  the  Egypti- 
ans celebrate  various  public  festivals  ;'  but  the 
festival  in  honour  of  Diana,  at  the  city  of  Bu- 
bastos,  is  the  first  in  dignity  and  importance. 
The  second  is  held  in  honour  of  Isis,  at  the 
city  Busiris,  which  is  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  Delta,  and  contains  the  largest  temple  of 
that  goddess.  Isis  is  called  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  Demeter  or  Ceres.  The  solemnities  of 
Minerva,  observed  at  Sais,'  are  the  third  in 
consequence ;  the  fourth  are  Heliopolis,  and 
sacred  to  the  sun ;  .the  fifth  are  those  of  Latona, 
at  Butos  ;  the  next  those  of  Mars,  solemnized 
at  Papremis. 

LX.  They  who  meet  to  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival at  Bubastos '  embark  in  vessels,  a  great 
number  of  men  and  women  promiscuously 
mixed.  During  the  passage  some  of  the  wo- 
men* strike  their  tabors,accompanied  by  the  men 

1  Festivalt.Ji—Mr  Savary,  with  other  modem  travel- 
lers, give  us  an  account  of  the  anniud  fairs  of  Egypt 
These  are  to  be  considered  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
pilgrimages  of  the  Egyptians  to  Canopus,  Sals,  and  Bu. 
bastos. 

2  Sais.'} — This  place  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Sin 
of  the  scriptures. — T. 

3  Bubcutos.'y-^Sa.Yary  has  translated  this  passage  in  his 
liCtters  on  Egypt  From  a  comparison  of  his  version 
with  mine,  it  is  painful  to  observe  he  has  given  to  Hero- 
dotus what  the  historian  never  imagined.— LarcA^r. 

4  The  tromen.]— These  no  doubt,  arethe  Almai,  which 
were  not  then  more  decent  than  now. 

The  Egyptians  since  Herodotus  have  been  governed 
by  various  nations,  and  at  length  are  sunk  deep  in  igno- 
rance and  slavery,  but  their  true  character  has  undergone 
no  change.  The  frantic  ceremonies  the  pagan  religion 
authorized  are  now  renewed  around  the  sepulchres  of 
Santons,  before  the  churches  of  the  Copts,  and  in  the 
ftdrs  I  mentioned.— Sacarv. 


playing  on  flutes.  The  rest  of  both  sexes  dap 
their  hands,  and  join  in  chorus.  Whatever 
city  they  approach,  the  vessels  are  brought  to 
shore ;  of  the  women  some  continue  their  in- 
strumental music,  others  call  aloud  to  the 
females  of  the  place,  provoke  them  by  injurious 
language,  dance  about,  and  indecently  throw 
aside  their  garments.  This  they  do  at  every 
place  near  which  they  pass.  On  their  arrival 
at  Bubastos,  the  feast  commences,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  many  victims,  and  upon  this  occasion  c 
greater  quantity  of  wine  '  is  consumed  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  natives  report, 
that  at  this  solemnity  seven  hundred  thousand  '^ 
men  and  women  assemble,  not  to  mention  chil- 
dren. 

LXI.  I  have  before  related  in  what  maimer 
the  rites  of  Isis  are  celebrated  at  Busiris.  Af- 
ter the  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  the  whole  assem- 
bly,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  flagel- 
late '  themselves ;  but  in  whose  honour  they  do 
this  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.  The 
Carians  of  Egypt  treat  themselves  at  this 
solemnity  with  unparelleled  severity  :^  they  cut 
themselves  in  the  face  with  swords,  and  by  this 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  Egyptian  na- 
tives. 

LXII.  At  the  sacrifice  solemnized  at  Sais, 
the  assembly  is  held  by  night ;  they  suspend 
before  their  houses  in  the  open  air,  lamps  which 
are  filled  with  oil  mixed  with  salt;*  a  vnck  floats 
at  the  top,  which  will  bum  all  night ;  the  feast 
itself  is  called  the  feast  of  lamps.  ^®   Such  of  the 

5  Quantity  of  wine.'} — In  the  Greek  it  is  wine  of  the 
vine,  to  distinguish  it  from  beer,  which  he  calls  barley- 
wine.— LarcA^r. 

Whoever  has  not  seen  a  witty  and  hnmoroiu  disser- 
tation on  6tv6s  ftfiBivost  or  barley-wine,  published  at  Ox. 
ford  in  1750  may  promise  himself  much  entertaioment 
from  its  perusaL 

6  Seven  hundred  thotucmd}— For  seven  hundred 
thousand,  some  read  only  seventy  thousand.- 7. 

7  Flagellate  theTMelves.'}~-'The  manner  in  which  Vol- 
taire has  tiranslated  this  passage  is  too  singular  to  he 
omitted—'*  On  frappe,  dans  la  ville  de  Busiris,  dit  Hero 
dote,  les  hommes  et  les  femmes  apres  le  sacrifice,  mais 
de  dire  ou  on  les  frappe,  c'est  ce  qui  nem'est  pas  permis.** 
—Questions  sur  V  Encyclopedie. 

8  Xenophanes,  the  physician,  seeing  the  Egyptians 
lament  and  beat  themselves  at  their  festivals,  says  to 
them,  sensibly  enough,  **  If  your  gods  be  gods  in  reality, 
cease  to  lament  them ;  but  if  they  are  mortals,  forbear 
to  sacrifice  to  them  "—Plutarch. 

9  Salt.y-^talt  was  constantly  used  at  all  entertainments, 
both  of  the  gods  and  men,  whence  a  particular  sanctity 
was  believed  to  be  lodged  in  it :  it  is  hence  called  Out  «A^, 
divine  salt,  by  Homer. — Potter. 

10  Feast  of  lamps.'}— ThiB  feast,  which  much  resembles 
the  feast  of  lamps  observed  from  time  immemorial  in 
China,  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Guignea^ 
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iBgjrptians  as  do  not  attend  the  ceremony  think 
themselves  obliged  to  oteehre  the  erening  ei 
the  festinkl,  and  in  like  itlaimer  burn  hiitapd  be- 
fore their  hotises :  thus  dii  this  flight  not  SaiM 
only,  but  all  Egypt  is  illumiiiated.  A  xteligious 
motive  is  assigned  for  the  festival  itself,  and  for 
the  illuminations  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

LXIII.  At  Heliopolisand  Butos,"  sacrifices 
alone  are  offered,  but  at  Papremis,  as  at  otha 
places,  in  addition  to  the  offering  of  victims, 
other  religious  ceremonies  are  observed.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  a  small  number  of  priests 
are  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  statue  of 
Mars ;  a  greater  number,  armed  witii  dubs, 
pkce  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple; 
opposite  to  these  may  be  seen  more  than  a 
thousand  men  tumultuously  assembled,  with 
dubs  also  in  their  hands,  to  perform  their  reli- 
gious vows.  The  day  before  the  festival  they 
remove  the  statue  of  the  god,  which  is  kept  in 
a  small  case  decorated  with  gold,  to  a  different 
apartment.  The  priests  attendant  upon  the 
statue  place  it,  together  with  its  case,  on  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  and  begin  to  draw  it  along. 
Those  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  endeavour 
to  prevent  its  admission :  but  the  votaries  above 
mentioned  come  to  the  succour  of  the  god,  and 
a  combat  ensues  between  the  two  parties,  in 
which  many  heads  are  broken,  and  I  should 
suppose  many  lives  lost,  though  this  the  Egyp- 
tians positivdy  deny. 

LXIV.  The  motive  for  this  ceremony  is 
thus  explained  by  the  natives  of  the  country : — 
This  temple,  they  say,  was  the  residence  of  the 
mother  of  Mars:  the  god  himself,  who  had 
been  brought  up  at  a  distance  firom  his  parent, 
on  his  arrival  at  man's  estate  came  hither  to 
visit  his  mother.  The  attendants,  who  had 
never  seen  him  before,  not  only  refused  to  admit 
him,  but  roughly  drove  him  from  the  place. 
Obtaining  proper  assistance,  he  returned,  se- 
verely chastised  those  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  obtained  admission  to  his  parent.  From 
this  drcumstance  the  above  nH>de  of  fighting 

who  has  been  the  first  to  intimate  that  China  was  a 
eolosy  from  EgjfL-^Lareher. 

In  Egjrpt  there  is  no  njoidng,  no  festival  of  any  condd. 
erafhmatall,anaeeorap«Biedwithillaminalion.  For  this 
fUrpoee  tfiey  make  nse  of  earthen  Ivaups,  which  they  pot 
info  very  dMp  residi  of  glass,  in  siHik  a  mamei'  as  fiiat 
tte  glaris  is  two  thirds,  or  at  least  one  hatf  ef  its  h^[Mj 
higher  Chaa  ttie  lamp,  in  orAer  to  preserre  the  Hght,  mi 
pMteiitili  extinction  by  the  wind.  The  Egyptians  hare 
evrled  this  art  to  the  highest  perfection,  &e.—Jtfa<ae#. 

11  Buioi.y^Tbia  is  fndillerently  written  Botes,  Bofis, 
•Bi  BntA.— 7. 


wtts  ever  after  praetiaed  ob  1^  ftttivBl  of  Man: 
and  these  peqple  were  dso  the  first  who  make 
it  'k  p(^t  of  religion  not  to  Ctmunuidcate  car- 
nally  with  a  woman  "  in  a  temple,  nor  enter  any 
consediated  plac6  after  the  veneieal  tM*t,  without 
having  first  washed.  Except  the  Egjrptians  and 
the  Greeks,  all  other  nations  without  scruple 
connect  themsdves  with  women  in  their  tem- 
ples, nor  think  it  necessary  to  wash  themselves 
after  such  connection,  previous  to  their  paying 
their  devotions.  In  this  instance  they  rank  man 
indiscrimihktdy  with  other  animals ;  for  ob- 
serving that  birds  as  wdl  as  beasts  copulate  in 
shrines  and  teinples,  they  condude  that  it  can- 
not be  offensive  to  the  ddty.  Such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  does  not  by  any  means  obtain  my 
approbation; 

LXV.  The  superstition  of  the  Egyptians 
is  conspicuous  in  various  instances,  but  in  this 
mote  particularly :  notwithstanding  the  vicinity 
of  their  country  to  Ainca,  the  number  of  beasts 
is  comparatively  small,  but  all  of  them,  both 
those  which  are  wild  and  those  which  are 
domestic,  are  regarded  as  sacred.  If  I  were 
to  explain  the  reason  of  this  prejudice,  I  should 
be  led  to  the  discussion  of  those  sacred  subjects, 
which  I  particularly  wish  to  avoid,"  and  which 
but  from  necessity  I  should  not  have  discussed 
so  fully  as  I  have.  Their  laws  compel  them 
to  cherish  animals,  a  certain  number  of  men 
and  women  are  appointed  to  this  office,  which 
is  esteemed  so  honourable,*^  that  it  descends  in 

12  Communicate  camaUy  with  a  womanJ^ — Mention  is 
made  of  the  Mossyri,  called  by  Apollonins  Rhodiua, 
Mossyraed,  who  copulated  in  the  public  streets.  See 
Xenophon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others. 

Next  b;  the  sacred  bill  their  oon  Impel 
Firm  Argo,  where  the  MossTnecianc  dwdl. 
Of  manners  strange^  fw  they  with  care  coneeal 
Those  deeds  which  others  openlj  reveal. 
And  actions  that  in  secret  should  be  done 
Perform  in  pablic  and  liefere  the  son: 
For,  like  the  monsters  of  the  brtstly  dtore. 
In  public  thej  perform  die  feats  of  love. 

Fawket  ApoUoHtut  Rhtd. 

Quid  ^^  de  Cynids  loqnar,  quftns  in  propatnlo  coire 
cum  coi^jugibus  mos  fiiit.  Lactaotius.— See  also  what 
Diogenes  Laertius  says  of  Crates  and  Hlpparchia  See 
Bayle  on  the  Adamites  and  Pi(«rds,  and  also  *'  A  Dialogue 
concerning  Decency."    See  also  Herodotus,  book  L — T. 

13  Wish  to  awnd.y^The  ancients  were  remarkably  sent, 
pnlous  in  every  thing  which  regarded  religion ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  strangers  did  not  pay  the 
same  rererence  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Egyptians. 
This  historifli  was  not  afraid  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
motives  whidi  indnoed  the  Egyptians  to  pay  divine  hen. 
outs  to  animals.— I.arcA«r. 

See  Diodoms  Sieulus,  lib.  L  21. 

14  Btteemed  to  k0naurable.y-~So  far  from  r^iosfaig  thib 
enrploy,  or  being  ashamed  publicly  to  exercise  it«  they 
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succession  fitom  father  to  son.  In  the  presence 
of  these  animals  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
perform  their  vows.  They  address  themselves 
as  supplicants  to  the  divinity,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  animal  in  whose  pre- 
sence they  are ;  they  then  cut  off  their  chil- 
dren's hair,  sometimes  the  whole  of  it,  some- 
times half,  at  other  times  only  a  third  part ; 
this  they  weigh  in  a  balance  against  a  piece  of 
silver ;  as  soon  as  the  silver  preponderates,  they 
give  it  to  the  woman  who  keeps  the  beast,  she 
in  return  feeds  the  beast  with  pieces  of  iish, 
which  is  their  constant  food.  It  is  a  capital 
offence  designedly  to  kill  any  one  of  these* 
animals ;  to  destroy  one  accidentally  is  punish- 
«d  by  a  fine,  determined  by  the  priests;  but 
whoever,  however  involuntarily,  kills  an  ibis* 
or  an  hawk*  cannot  by  any  means  escape 
death. 

LXVI.  The  number  of  domestic  animals 
in  Egypt  is  very  great,  and  would  be  much 
greater  if  the  increase  of  cats  *  were  not  thus 

make  a  vain  display  of  it,  as  if  they  participated  the 
greatest  honours  of  the  gods.  "When  they  travel  through 
the  cities,  or  the  country,  they  make  known,  by  certain 
marks  which  they  exhibit,  the  particular  animal  of  which 
they  have  the  care.  They  who  meet  them  as  they  jour, 
ney  respect  and  worship  these.— Diodortu  Sicuhu. 

1  To  kiU  any  one  of  fhe»e.'y—The  cat  was  also  held  in 
the  extrcmest  veneration  by  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and 
Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  a  Roman  having  by  acd. 
dent  Idlled  a  cat,  the  common  people  instantty  surround, 
ed  his  house  with  every  demonstration  of  fury.  The 
king's  gdSrds  were  instantiy  despatdied  to  rescue  him 
from  their  rage,  but  in  vain;  his  authority  and  the 
Roman  name  were  equally  ineffectual— In  the  most  ex. 
treme  necessities  of  famine,  they  rather  chose  to  feed  on 
human  flesh  than  on  these  animals.— r. 

2  7&tV.3— The  Egyptians  thus  venerated  the  ibis, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  devour  the  serpents 
which  bred  in  the  ground  after  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile. 

— r. 

3  l/airX:.3— They  have  a  kind  of  domestic  large  brown 
hawk,  with  a  fine  eye.  One  may  see  the  pigeons  and 
hawks  standing  close  to  one  another.  The  Turks  never 
kill  them,  and  seem  to  hare  a  sort  of  veneration  for  these 
birds,  and  for  cats,  as  well  as  their  ancestors.  The  an- 
cient Egyptians  in  this  animal,  worshipped  the  sun  or 
Osiris,  of  which  the  brightness  of  its  eyes  was  an  em- 
blem.—PocoeXre. 

Osiris  was  worshipped  at  Fhilse,  anda*  the  figure  of 
the  Etiiiopian  hawk.— r. 

\  If  the  inoreate  of  cats,  ^.]— There  occurs,  I  own, 
a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  system  of  theology.  It  is 
evident  Arom  their  method  of  propagation,  that  a  couple 
of  cats  in  fifty  years  would  stock  a  whtde  kingdom.  If 
religious  veneration  were  paid  them.  It  would  in  twmity 
more  not  only  be  easier  in  Egypt  to  find  a  god  than  a 
man,  (which  Petronius  says  was  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  Italy)  but  the  gods  must  at  last  entirely  starve  the 
men,  and  leave  themselves  neither  priests  nor  votaries 
remaining.  Itis  probable,  therefore,  that  this  wise  nation, 
the  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  fw  intidenoe  and  sound 


frustrated — The  female  cats,  when  delivered 
of  their  young,  carefully  avoid  the  company  of 
the  males,  who  to  obtain  a  second  commerce 
with  them  oontrive  and  execute  this  stratagem ; 
they  steal  the  young  from  the  mother,  which 
they  destroy,  but  do  not  eat.  This  animal, 
which  is  very  fond  of  its  young,  from  its  desire 
to  have  more,  again  covets  the  company  of  the 
male.  In  every  accident  of  fire,  the  cats  seem 
to  be  actuated  by  some  supernatural  *  impulse ; 
for  the  Egyptians  surrounding  the  place  which 
is  burning  appear  to  be  occupied  with  no 
thought  but  that  of  preserving  their  cats. 
These,  however,  by  stealing  between  the  legs 
of  the  spectators,  or  by  leaping  over  their  heads^ 
endeavour  to  dart  into  the  flames.  This  cir- 
cumstance, whenever  it  happens,  diffuses  imi- 
versal  sorrow.*  In  whatever  family  a  cat  by 
accident  happens  to  die,  every  individual  cuts 
^ff  his  eye-brows^  but  on  the  death  of  a  dog* 

policy,  foresedng  such  dangerous  consequences,  reserved 
all  their  worship  for  the  full-grown  divinities,  and  used 
the  freedom  to  drown  the  holy  spawn,  or  littie  sucking 
gods,  without  any  scruple  or  remorse.  And  thus  thA 
IHractice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  religion,  in  order  to 
serve  temporal  interests,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  invention  of  these  later  ages. — Htune. 

5  Sitpemaiural'}— It  is  astonishing  that  Herodotos 
should  see  this  as  a  prodigy.  The  cat  is  a  timid  animal* 
fire  makes  it  more  so :  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
its  perishing,  frighten  it  still  more,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
sagacity.— Z<arcA«r. 

6  Universal  «orrow.3— One  method  of  mourning  pre- 
valent  in  the  east,  was  to  assemble  in  multitudes,  and 
bewail  aloud.  In  a  manuscript  of  Sir  John  Chardin,  part 
of  which  has  been  given  in  the  work  of  Mr  Harmer,  we 
have  tins  remark,  **  It  is  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Asia 
to  express  their  sentiments  of  joy  and  grief  aloud, 
niese  their  transports  are  ungovemed,  excessive,  and 
truly  outrageous."    See  Harmer,  voL  iL  p.  196L 

7  CtUs  off  his  eye-brows."}— The  custom  of  cutting  off 
the  hair  in  mourning  appears  to  have  obtained  in  the  east 
in  the  prophetic  times. 

Among  the  andent  Greeks  It  was  sinnetimeslaldupcm 
the  dead  body,  sometimes  cast  into  the  funeral  pile,  and 
sometimes  placed  upon  the  grave. 

Women  in  the  deep  mourning  of  activity,  shaved  otf 
their  hair.  **  Then  thou  shalt  bring  her  h<Mnfl  to  tUae 
house,  and  she  shall  shave  her  head,  and  pare  her  nails.** 
Deut  xxi  12. 

Maillet  says,  that  in  the  east  the  women  that  attend  a 
corpse  to  the  grave  generally  have  their  hair  hanging 
loose  about  their  ears. 

8  Death  of  a  dog."}— In  this  respect  Plutarch  diffin 
from  Herodotus.  He  allows  that  these  animals  were  at 
one  time  esteem^  holy,  but  it  was  before  the  time  of. 
Cambyses.  From  the  era  of  his  reign  they  were  held  in 
another  light ;  for  when  this  king  killed  the  sacred  Aids, 
the  dogs  fed  so  liberally  upon  his  entrails,  without  making^ 
a  proper  distinction,  that  they  lost  all  their  sanctity.  But 
they  w««  certainly  of  old  looked  upon  as  sacred ;  Ind  it 
was  perhaps  with  a  view  to  this,  and  to  prevent  the  Is- 
raelites retaining  any  notion  of  this  nature,  that  a  dog 
was  not  suffered  to  oome  within  the  precincts  of  the 
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tbey  shave  their  heads  and  every  pert  of  their 
bodies. 

LXVIL  The  cats  when  dead  are  carried  to 
sacred  buildings,  and  aficer  being  salted'  are 
buried  in  the  city  Bubastis.  Of  the  canine 
species,  the  femides  are  buried  in  consecrated 
chests,  wherever  they  may  happen  to  die,  which 
ceremony  is  also  observed  widi  respect  to  the 
ichneumons.*'  The  shrew-mice  and  hawks  are 
always  removed  to  Butos ;  the  ibis  to  Hermo- 
polis;"  the  bears,  an  animal  mrely  seen  in 
Egypt,  and  the  wolves* "  which  are  not  much 
bigger  than  foxes,  are  buried  in  whatever  place 

they  die. 

■  ■ 

temple  of  Jenualem,  In  the  Mosaio  law,  the  price  of  a 
dog,  and  the  hire  of  a  harlot  are  pnt  upon  the  same  leveL 
See  Deateronomy,  xxiii  la  "  Thou  ahalt  not  bring  the 
hire  of  a  whore  nor  the  price  of  a  dog  into  the  house  of 
tiie  Lord  thy  God  for  any  tow,  for  both  these  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lmrd  thy  Ood.'*— Slryant  • 

It  is  because  the  dog  was  consecrated  to  Anubis,  that 
he  was  represented  with  a  dog's  head.  Vii^  and  Ovid 
callhira  Latratcnr  Anubis j  Fropertius  and  Ftndentias, 
Latrans  Anulns.— LorcAtfr. 

At  the  present  day  dogs  are  considered  in  the  east  as 
defiling :  they  do  not  suffer  them  in  their  houses,  and 
ever  with  care  avoid  touching  them  in  the  streets.  By 
the  ancient  Jews,  as  remarked  before,  they  were  consi- 
dered in  a  disagreeable  light  *<  Am  I  a  dog?"  says  the 
PhiUstine  to  David.  "  What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog  r* 
■ays  Hacael,  &dL  See  Harmer,  voL  i.  p.  22a  It  may 
indeed  be  observed,  that  in  most  countries  and  languages 
the  word  dog  is  a  term  of  contempt  *'  I  took  by  tlie 
ttu-oat  the  uncfarcumdsed  dog."— T. 

9  After  being  9alted.y~T)iodoraB  Sculus  says  the  same 
fldng,  and  he  also  describes  the  process  used  on  the  oc. 
caslon.— r. 

10  lehneunumy^iB  found  botii  in  Upper  and  Lower 
E^fypt  It  creeps  slowly  along,  as  if  ready  to  seize  its 
prey  ;  it  feeds  on  plants,  e^;s,  and  fowls.  In  Upper 
Egypt  it  searches  tor  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which  lie 
hid  in  the  sand,  and  eats  them,  thereby  preventing  the 
Increase  <rf  that  axdmaL  It  may  be  busily  tamed,  and 
goes  about  the  houses  like  a  cat  It  makes  a  growling 
iMrise  and  barks  when  it  is  very  angry.  The  French  in 
Egypt  have  called  this  Rat  de  Pharaon.  Alpinus  and 
BeUonins,  following  this,  have  called  it  Mus  Pharaonis. 
Tlie  resemblance  it  has  to  a  mouse  in  colour  and  hair, 
might  have  induced  people  ignorant  of  natural  history  to 
call  it  a  mouse,  but  why  Pharaoh's  mouse  P  The  Egyp- 
tians were  in  the  time  of  PharacA  too  inteUigent  to  call 
H  a  moose:  nor  is  it  at  this  day  called/iAar  by  the  Arabs, 
which  is  the  name  for  mouse ;  they  call  it  netnt.  What 
is  rdated  otmoemingits  entering  tiie  Jaws  of  the  crooo* 
dUe  is  ftbnlons.— AMse/^^uMt 

11  Hermopokt.'y-ThiBre  were  in  E^gjrpt  two  places  of 
this  name,  Wesseling  supposes  Herodotus  to  speak  at 
that  in  the  TheUad.— 71 

IS  FF0lM«.>-Haaselqaist  did  not  meet  with  either  of 
fheae  aaimals  in  Egypt  Wolves  were  honoured  in 
Egypt,  says  Ensebins,  probably  trom  their  resemblance 
to  the  dog.  Some  relate,  that  the  Ethiopians  having  made 
•D  expadUkm  against  "Egypt,  were  pnt  to  flight  by  a  vast 
mumber  ei  wolves,  whidi  ooraslooed  the  place  where  the 
imidert  happened  to  be  called  LyoopoUs. 


LXy  III.  I  proceed  now  to  describe  the  na- 
ture  of  the  crooDdOe, "  which  daring  the  four 
severer  months  in  winter  eats  nothing :  it  is  a 
quadruped,  but  amphibious;  it  is  also  ovipa- 
rous, and  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  sand;  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  it  spends  on  shore,  but 
all  the  night  in  the  water,  as  being  warmer  than 
the  external  air,'*  whose  cold  is  increased  by  the 
dew.  No  animal  that  I  have  seen  or  known, 
from  being  at  first  so  remarkably  diminutive 
grows  to  so  vast  a  size.  The  eggs  are  not  lar- 
ger than  those  of  geese :  on  leaving  the  shell  the 
young  is  proportionably  small,  but  when  arrived 
at  its  full  size  it  is  sometimes  more  than  seven- 
teen cubits  in  length :  it  has  eyes  like  a  hog,  " 

13  Of  the  crocodile."} — The  general  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  crocodile  are  suflBdently  known.  I  shall 
therefore  be  contented  vrith  giving  the  reader ,  firom  dif- 
ferent authors,  such  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  ani. 
mal  as  are  less  notorious.  The  circumstance  of  their 
eating  nothing  during  the  four  severe  winter  months 
seems  to  be  untrue. 

The  excrements  do  not  appear  to  pass  through  the 
anus,  they  pass  through  the  gut  into  the  ventricle,  and 
are  vomited  up.  Under  the  shoulder  of  the  old  crocodile 
is  a  foUiculus  containing  a  thick  matter,  whidi  smelk  like 
musk,  a  perfume  much  esteemed  in  Egypt  When  tlie 
male  copulates  with  the  female,  he  turns  her  with  his 
snout  on  her  back. 

The  fot  of  the  crocodile  is  used  by  the  Egyptians  against 
the  rheumatism.  The  gall  is  thought  good  for  the  eyes, 
and  for  barrenness  in  women.  The  eyes  are  an  aphro- 
disiac, and  as  Hasselquist  afl&rms,  esteemed  by  the  Arabs 
superior  even  to  ambergris. 

When  the  andent  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  speak 
of  a  dragon,  a  crocodile  is  generally  to  be^mderstood. 
*'  Am  1  a  sea  or  a  jannin  ?"  See  Job  vii  12 ;  where, 
according  to  Harmer,  a  crocodile  alone  can  be  meant 
The  animal  is  of  most  extraordinary  strength.  "  One  of 
twelve  feet,"  says  Maillet,  "after  a  long fiwt threw  down 
with  the  stroke  of  his  tail  five  or  six  men,  and  a  bale  of 
OfAEse,"  They  sleep  in  the  sun,  but  not  soundly.  They 
seldom  descend  below  the  Thebais,  and  never  below 
Grand  Cairo.  Some  have  been  seen  fifty  feet  long. 
Herodotus  says  it  has  no  tongue,  but  it  has  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance like  a  tongue,  which  serves  it  to  turn  its  meat : 
it  is  said  to  move  only  the  upper  jaw,  and  to  lay  fifty 
eggs.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  andent  name 
being  champsa,  the  Egyptians  now  call  it  timsah.— .T. 

14  Warmer  than  the  external  atr.>-Water  exposed  to 
violent  heat  during  the  day  preserves  ite  warmth  in  the 
ni^t,  and  is  then  much  less  cold  than  the  external  air.— 
Lareher,  ftom  omsulting  modem  travellers,  we  find 
the  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  the  crocodile,  excepting 
only  the  particularities  whidi  we  have  pointed  out,  con. 
firmed.— r. 

15  Eyet  like  a  Atif  .3— The  leviathan  of  Job  is  variously 
understood  by  critics  for  the  whale  and  the  crocodile. 
Both  these  animals  are  remarkable  for  the  smallness  of 
their  eyes,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies : 
those  of  the  crocodile  are  said  to  be  extremely  pierdng 
out  of  the  water}  in  whidi  sense,  therefore,  the  poet's 
expression,  *<its  eyes  are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morn- 
ing," can  only  be  applicable.  Dr  Young,  in  his  para, 
phrase  on  this  part  of  Job,  dcscribtaig  the  crooodile  as  the 
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teeth  large  and  prominent,  in  proportion  to  the 
dimensions  of  its  body ;  but,  unlike  all  other 
animals,  it  has  no  tongue.  It  is  further  and 
most  singularly  distinguished  by  only  moving  its 
upper  jaw.  Its  feet  are  armed  with  strong 
fangs ;  the  skin  is  protected  by  hard  scales  re- 
gularly divided.  In  the  open  air  its  sight  is  re- 
markably acute,  but  it  cannot  see  at  all  in  the 
water ;  living  in  the  water  its  throat  is  always 
full  of  leeches ;  beasts  and  birds  universally 
avoid  it,  the  trochilus  alone  excepted,  which, 
from  asen^  of  gratitude,  it  treats  with  kind- 
ness. When  the  crocodile  leaves  the  water, 
it  reclines  itself  on  the  sand,  and  generally  to- 
wards the  west,  with  its  mouth  open  :  the  tro- 
chilus entering  its  throat  destroys  the  leeches ; 
in  acknowledgment  for  which  service  it  never 
does  the  trochilus  injury. 

LXIX.  This  animtd,  by  many  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  esteemed  sacred,'  by  others  it  is  treated 
as  an  enemy.'  .They  who  live  near  Thebes, 
and  the  lake  Moeris,  hold  the  crocodile  in  re- 
ligious veneration  ;  they  select  one,  which  they 
render  tame  and  docile,  suspending  golden  or- 
naments from  its  ears,'  and  sometimes  gems  of 
value ;  the  fore  feet  are  secured  by  a  chain. 
They  feed  it  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  victims, 

animal  intended  in  the  original,  has  given  the  image  an 
erroneons  reference  to  the  magnitude  rather  than  the 
brightness  of  its  eye, 

Laixe  i«  his  front,  and  when  hit  bumish'd  ejet 
LifWheir  broad  lid«,  the  morning  aeenu  to  ri*e. 

Dr  Aiken,  Poetical  Vae  qfNat.  BUt. 

1  Esteemed  «acre<2. 3— 'On  this  sulgect  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing singular  story  in  Maximus  Tyrius.  An  Egyptian 
woman  brought  up  the  young  one  of  a  crocodile.  The 
Egyptians  esteemed  her  singularly  fortunate,  and  rever- 
ed her  as  the  nurse  of  a  deity.  The  woman  had  a  son 
about  the  same  age  with  the  crocodile,  and  they  gr^w 
up  and  played  together.  No  harm  ensued  whilst  the 
crocodile  was  gentle  from  being  weak ;  but  when  it  got 
its  strength  it  devoured  the  child.  The  woman  exulted 
in  the  death  of  her  son,  and  considered  his  fate  as  blessed 
in  the  extreme,  in  thus  becoming  the  victim  of  their  do- 
mestic god.— r. 

2  Treated  as  an  enemy.'y-ThesQ  were  the  people  of 
Tentyra  in  particular,  noiy  called  Dandera,  they  were 
famous  for  their  intrepidity  aa  well  as  art  in  overcoming 
crocodiles.  For  a  particular  account  of  their  manner  <^ 
treating  th^n,  see  Phny,  book  viii  chap.  25.— IF. 

3  Ornaments  from  its  e€ws.y^T\^  seems  to  suppose, 
tiiat  the  crocodile  has  ears  externally,  nevertheless  those 
which  the  Sultan  sent  to  Louis  tibie  Fourteenth,  and 
which  the  academy  of  sdenoes  dissected,  hadnone.  They 
found  in  them  indeed  apertares  of  the  ears  placed  below 
the  eyes,  but  concealed  and  covered  with  skin,  which 
had  the  appearance  of  two  eye-lids  entirely  closed.  When 
the  animal  was  alive,  and  out  of  the  water,  tiiese  hds 
probably  opened.  However  this  may  be,  it  was,  as  may 
he  presumed,  to  these  membranes  that  the  ear-rings  were 
fixed.— Xarc/ier. 


and  with  other  appointed  food.  While  it  lives 
they  treat  it  with  unceasing  attention,  and  ^hen 
it  dies  it  is  first  embalmed,  and  aft^rnrar^^  de- 
posited  in  a  sacred  chest  T^ey  w^q  live4  in 
pr  near  Elephantine,  so  far  frpm  consid^rim; 
(hese  beasts  as  sacred,  make  t^.^in  an  article^  of 
food :  they  call  them  not^crocodUe^  \}Mt  champ- 
88^*  The  name  of  croco»4ilea  was  first  impo^d 
by  the  lonians,  from  their  resemblmi^  tq  liz- 
ards so  named  by  theno^  which  ar^  produced  in 
the  hedges. 

LXX.  Among  the  varioua  nae&ods  that  are 
used  to  take  the  qrqcodile,'  I  shall  only  relate  one 
which  most  deserves  attention :  they  fix  on  a 
hook  a  piece  of  swine's  flesh,  and  suffer  it  to 
float  into  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  on  the 
banks  they  have  a  live  hog,  which  they  beat  till 
it  cries  out.  The  crocodile  hearing  the  noise 
makes  towards  it,  and  in  the  way  encounters 
flhd  devours  the  bait.  They  then  draw  it  on 
shore,  and  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  fill  its 
eyes  with  clay;  it  is  thus  easily  manageable,' 
which  it  otherwise  would  not  be. 

LXX  I.  The  hippopotamus  **  is  esteemed  sa- 

4  CAamfW<s.>-The  crocodile  had  Hiany  names,  such  a$ 
carman,  soudius,  campsa.  This  last  signified  an  ark  ov 
reoeptaola— .Sryast. 

5  To  take  the  erooodile.^—Tlke  most  ooounon  way  oi 
killing  the  crocodile  is  by  shooting  it  The  ball  must  be 
directed  towards  the  belly,  where  the  skin  is  sofk,  and 
not  armed  with  scales  like  the  back.  Yet  they  give  aa 
account  of  a  method  of  catdiing  them  sometiiing  like  that 
which  Herodotus  relates.  They  make  some  animal  ory 
at  a  distance  from  the  river,  and  when  the  crocodile 
oomes  out  they  thrust  a  spear  into  his  body,  to  which  a 
rope  is  tied :  they  then  let  him  go  into  the  vratw  to  spend 
himself  i  and  afterwards  drawing  him  out,  run  a  ppleiiw 
to  his  mouth,  and  jumping  on  his  back  tie  his  jaws  tofd- 
ther.— Pococ^ 

6  7%«  hippopotamw.'}— It  is  to  be  observed,  that  tii^ 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile  were  symbols  of  the  sanif^ 
purport :  both  related  to  the  deluge,  and  however  the 
Greeks  might  sometimes  represent  them,  they  were  botii 
in  difBerent  places  reverenced  by  the  ancient  £^iyptiao& 
•^Bryant,  who  refers  lus  reader  on  this  sulgect  to  tiie 
Isis  and  Osiris  of  Plutarch. 

The  hippopotamus  is  generally  suf^MMsed  to  ^  tb^  be. 
hemoth  of  scripture  Maillet  says  his  sktet  is  two  fingers 
thick ;  and  that  it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  kiU  it 
as  there  is  only  a  small  place  in  itis  forehead  where  it  is 
vulnerable.  Hasselquist  clesses  it  not  with  the  am^iibia 
but  quadrupeds.  It  as  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  cro* 
eodile,  and  kiUs  it  wherever  it  meets  it  It  never  appears 
below  the  cataracts.  The  hide  is  a  load  for  a  camel : 
Maillet  speaks  of  one  which  would  have  been  a  heavy 
load  for  four  camela  He  does  great  injury  to  the  E^Tp- 
tians,  destroying  in  a  very  short  time  an  entire  fidd-  of 
com  or  clover.  Their  manner  oi  destroying  it  is  too  curi. 
ous  to  be  omitted :  they  place  in. his  way  agreat  quantity 
of  pease}  the  beast  filling  himself  with  these,  they  ooca. 
sion  an  intolerable  thirst  Upon  these  he  drinks  largm 
draughts  of  water,  and  the  Eigyptiaos  afterwards  find 
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«red  in  tbe  district  of  Papremis,  but  in  no  other 
part  of  Egypt.  I  shall  describe  its  nature 
and  properties :  it  is  a  quadruped,  its  feet  are 
cloven,  and  it  has  ho<^s  Uke  an  ost )  tbe  no9e  is 
short,  but  turned  up,  the  teeth  prominent ;  it 
resembles  a  horse  in  its  mane,  its  tail,  and  its 
voice ;  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  very  large  ox,  and 
it  has  a  skin  so  remarkably  thick,  that  when 
dried  it  is  made  into  offensive  weapons. 

LXXII.  The  Nile  also  produces  otters, 
which  tbe  Egyptians  venerate,  as  they  also  do 
the  fish  called  lepitodus,  and  the  eel :'  these  are 
sacred  to  the  Nile,  as  among  the  birds  is  one 
called  the  chenalopex*. 

LXXIII.  They  have  also  another  sacred 
bird,  which,  except  in  a  picture,  I  have  never 
seen :  it  is  called  the  phoenix.  **'     It  is  very  un^ 

him  dead  on  the  shore,  blown  tip  m  if  killed  with  fhe 
strongest  poison.  Pennant  relatea,  in  Ms  Synopsis  % 
Animals,  otter  and  mcwe  plausible  means  of  taking  this 
animal.  Its  voice  is  between  the  roaring  of  a  bull  and 
the  braying  of  an  elephant  It  is  at  ftrst  interrupted  with 
frequent  short  pauses,  but  may  be  heard  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  oftener  he  goes  on  shore,  the  better  hopes 
have  the  I^ryptians  of  a  sufficient  increase  of  tbe  Nile. 
His  food,  they  say,  can  be  almost  distinguished  in  his 
excrements.  Pococke  calls  it  a  fish,  and  says  that  he 
was  able  to  obtain  little  information  concerning  it 

I  have  asserted  that  this  animal  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  behemoth  of  scripture ;  Mr  Bruce  is  of  a  con- 
trary opinion,  and  believes  the  behemoth  to  be  the  ele- 
phant—See his  Travels,  vol  v.  p.  88. 

The  above  particulars  are  compiled  chiefly  from  Has. 
adqnist,  Maillet,  and  Pennant — 7. 

8  Tke  ed.  3— Antiphanes  in  Athenasus,  addressing  him. 
adf  to  the  Egyptians,  says,  •«  You  adore  the  ox ;  I  sacri- 
ftee  to  the  gods.  You  reverence  the  eel  as  a  very  power- 
Ibl  ddty ;  we  consider  it  as  the  daintiest  of  food."  Anti. 
phanes,  and  the  Greek  writers,  who  amused  themselves 
with  ridiculing  tiie  religious  ceremonies  of  E^rypt,  were 
doubtless  ignorant  of  the  motive  which  caused  this  par- 
ticular fish  to  be  proscribed.  The  flesh  of  the  eel,  and 
some  other  fish,  thickened  the  blood,  and  by  checking  the 
perspiration  excited  all  those  maladies  comiected  with  the 
leprosy.  The  priests  forbade  the  people  to  eat  it,  and  to 
render  their  prohibitions  more  effectual,  they  pretended 
to  regard  these  fish  as  sacred.  M.  Paw  pretends  that  the 
Greeks  have  been  in  an  error  in  placing  the  eel  amongst 
the  sacred  fish,  but  I  have  always  to  say  to  that  learned 
man,  where  are  your  proofo  ^^Larcher. 

9  Chenalopex.y~T\^  bird  in  figure  greatly  resembles 
the  goose,  but  it  has  all  the  art  and  cunning  of  the  fox.— 
Lareher. 

10  Phamix.y-Yrom  what  is  related  of  this  bird  the 
Phoenicians  gave  the  name  phoenix  to  the  palm-tree,  be- 
cause when  burnt  down  to  the  ground  it  springs  up  again 
fUrer  and  stronger  than  ever. 

Tlie  andent  Christians  also  refer  to  the  phoenix,  as  a 
type  of  the  resnrrectimi.— 7. 

We  find  the  following  remark  in  Thomasins  de  PUurio 
UCmurlo.  ^ 

Herodotos  in  secnndo  ex  historica  Hecatsei  Milcsii 
■•iialluiie qnamplurima  verbis totidem exscripsisse  did- 
ta^  panes  quadam  levlter  ementitus,  ci;Ousmodi  sunt. 


common  even  among  tbemsdves;  for  according 
to  the  HeUopolitans,  it  cornea  there  but  once  in 
the  course  of  five  hundred  yeava,  and  then  only 
at  the  decease  of  the  parent  bird.  If  it  bear 
any  resemblance  to  its  picture,  the  wings  are 
partly  of  a  gold  and  partly  of  a  ruby  colour,  and 
its  form  and  size  perfectly  like  the  eagle.  They 
rdate  one  thing  of  it  which  surpasses  all  credi* 
bility :  they  say  that  it  comes  from  Arabia  to 
the  temple  of  the  sun,  bearing  tbe  dead  body  of 
its  parent  inclosed  in  myrrh,  which  it  buries. 
It  makes  a  ball  of  myrrh  shaped  like  an  egg,  as 
large  as  it  is  able  to  carry,  which  it  proves  by 
experiment.  This  done,  it  excavates  the  mass, 
into  which  it  introduces  the  body  of  the  dead 
bird ;  it  again  closes  the  aperture  with  myrrh, 
and  the  whole  becomes  the  same  weight  as  when 
composed  entirely  of  myrrh ;  it  then  proceeds 
to  Egypt  to  the  temple  of  the  sun. 

LXXIV.  In  the  vicinity  <^  Thebes  there 
are  also  sacred  serpents,'*  not  at  aU  troublesome 
to  men :  they  are  very  small,  bat  have  two  horns 
on  the  t(^  of  tbe  head.  When  they  die,  thej 
are  buried  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  to  whom 
they  are  said  to  belong. 

LXXV.  There  is  a  place  in  Arabia,  near 
the  city  Butos,  which  I  visited  tor  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  concerning  the  winged 
serpent.^     I  saw  here  a  prodigious  quantity  of 

quae  de  phoenice  ave,  deque  fiuviatili  equo  et  crocodi- 
lonun  venatione  corameraorat,  p.  804. 

As  to  what  he  may  have  borrowed  fWym  Hecataens, 
nothing  can  be  said,  but  the  term  *  levitw  ementitus*  does 
not  ^pear  to  be  candidly  applicable  to  a  writer  who,  hi 
this  book  particularly,  tells  you  in  every  page  that  he 
only  relates  the  information  he  received,  and  who  pro- 
fessedly  regards  the  story  of  the  phoenix  as  fiibulous.— r. 

11  Sacred  »erpetag.y-T\ie  symbolical  worship  of  tiie 
serpent  was  in  the  first  ages  very  extensive,  and  was  in- 
troduced into  aH  the  mysteries  wherever  celebrated.  It 
is  remarkable  that  wherever  the  Amonians  founded  any 
places  of  worship,  there  was  generally  some  story  of  a 
serpent  There  was  a  legend  about  a  serpent  at  Colchis, 
at  Thebes,  and  at  Delphi,  tiC'-~Bryaat. 

The  Egyptians  worshipped  the  goodness  of  the  Oeator 
under  the  name  of  Coeph.  The  symbol,  according  to 
Eusebius,  was  a  serpent  "  The  serpent  within  a  circle; 
touching  it  at  the  two  opposite  points  of  its  circumfer. 
ence,  signifies  the  good  genius.'* 

These  serpents,  honoured  by  the  name  of  Haridi,  still 
are  famous,  as  treated  by  the  priests  of  Achmin.^^aea9;y, 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  serpent  was  a 
symbol  of  the  sun,  which  the  Egyptians  gave  a  place  in 
their  sacred  tables.  Nor  did  they  content  themselves 
with  placing  the  serpent  with  their  gods,  but  often  repre- 
sented  even  the  gods  themselves  with  theliody  and  tail 
of  a  serpent  Joined  to  their  own  head.— 3foR(/!iucoii. 

12  Winged  terpentJ-^Vfe  ought  not  to  be  too  prompt 
either  to  believe,  or  the  contrary,  things  whidi  are  un- 
common. Although  I  have  never  seen  winged  serpents, 
I  believe  that  they  exist;  for  a  Phrygian  brought  into 
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^terpents'  bones  and  ribs  placed  on  heaps  of  dif> 
ferent  heights.  The  place  itself  is  a  strait  be- 
twixt two  mountains,  it  opens  upon  a  wide 
plain  which  communicates  with  Eg^t.  They 
afiirm,  that  in  the  commencement  of  every 
spring  these  winged  serpents  fly  from  Arabia 
towards  Egypt,  but  that  the  ibis  *  here  meets 
and  destroys  them.  The  Arabians  say,  that  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  service  the  Egyptians 
hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence,  which  is  not 
contradicted  by  that  people. 

LXX  VI.  One  species  of  the  ibis  is  entirely 
black,  its  beak  remarkably  crooked,  its  legs  as 
large  as  those  of  a  crane,  and  in  size  it  resembles 
the  crex :  this  is  the  enemy  of  the  serpents.  The 
second  species  is  the  most  common  :  these  have 
the  head  and  the  whole  of  the  neck  naked ;  the 
plumage  is  white,  except  that  on  the  head,  the 
neck,  the  extremities  of  the  wings,  and  the  tail, 
thei^e  are  of  a  deep  black  colour,  but  the  legs 
and  the  beak  resemble  in  all  respects  those  of 
the  other  species.  The  form  of  the  flying  and 
of  the  aquatic  serpents  is  the  same  :  the  wings 
of  the  former  are  not  feathered,  but  entirely 
like  those  of  the  bats.  And  thus  I  have  fin- 
ished my  account  of  the  sacred  animals. 

LXX  VIL  Those  Egyptians  who  live  in  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  country  are  all  of  whom 
I  have  seen,  the  most  ingenious,  being  attentive 


Ionia  a  scorpion  which  had  wings  like  those  of  the  grass- 
hopper.— PatManMW. 

"  The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south :  into  the  land 
of  trouble  and  anguish,  from  whence  come  the  young  and 
old  lion,  the  yiper,  and  fiery  flying  serpent,  &c.**— Isaiah, 
XXX.  6. 

De  serpentibus  memorandi  maxime,  quos  parroa  ad. 
modum  et  veneni  prsesentis,  certo  anni  tempore  ex  limo 
concretarum  paludum  emergere  in  magno  examine  yo> 
lantes  Egyptum  tendere,  atque  in  ipso  introita  finium  ab 
avibus  quas  ibidas  appellant,  adverso  agmine  exdpi  pug. 
naqne  confid  traditum  est — Pomponitu  Meku 

1  idw.]— The  ibis  was  a  bird  with  a  long  neck  and  a 
crooked  beak,  not  much  unlike  the  stork ;  his  ]egB  were 
long  and  stif^  and  when  he  put  his  head  and  neck  under 
his  wing,  the  figiure  he  made,  as  £3ian  says,  was  some, 
thing  like  a  man's  heart.  It  is  said,  that  the  use  of  clys- 
ters was  first  found  out  from  observations  made  of  this 
bird's  applying  that  remedy  to  himself,  by  the  help  of  his 
long  neck  and  beak.  It  is  reported  of  it,  tiiat  it  could 
live  no  where  but  in  £g]rpt,  but  would  pine  itself  to 
death  if  transported  to  another  country. — Montfaitcon. 

In  contradiction  to  the  above  M.  Larcher  informs  us, 
that  one  was  kept  for  several  years  in  the  Menagerie  at 
Versailles.— r. 

Hasselquist  calls  the  ardea  ibis,  the  ibis  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  because  it  is  very  common  in  Egypt,  and  aL 
most  peculiar  to  that  country :  because  it  eats  and  de. 
i^oys  serpents;  and  because  the  urns  found  in  sepuL 
dunes  contain  a  bird  of  this  sice :  it  is  of  the  size  of  a 
ffwen  hen. 


to  the  improvement  of  the  memary"  beyond  the 
rest  of  mankind.  To  give  some  idea  of  their 
mode  of  life:  for  three  days  successively  in 
every  month  they  use  purges,  vomits,  and  clys- 
ters; this  they  do  out  of  attention  to  their 
health, '  being  persuaded^that  the  diseases  of  the 
body  are  occasioned  by  the  different  elements 
received  as  food.  Besides  this,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  after  the  Africans  there  is 
no  people  in  health  and  constitution*  to  be 


2  Of  the  memary.'y-Tb.e  invention  of  local  memory  is 
ascribed  to  Simonides.  **Much,**  says  Cicero,  **do  I 
thank  Simonides  of  Chios,  who  first  <tf  all  invented  the 
art  of  memory. "  l^monides  is  by  some  authors  affirmed 
to  have  taken  medicines  to  acquire  this  accomplishment. 
—See  BayUy  article  Simonides. 

Mr  Hume  remarks,  tiiat  the  ftunilty  of  memory  was 
much  more  valued  in  ancient  times  thim  at  present ;  that 
there  is  scarce  any  great  genius  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  talent,  and  it  is  enumorated 
bf  Cicero  amongst  the  sublime  qualities  of  Csesar.— r. 

3  Their  hecUfft,  ^e,"} — This  assertion  was  true  previous 
to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  a  long  time  afterwards ; 
but  when  they  began  to  neglect  the  canals,  the  water 
putrefied,  and  the  vapours  which  were  exhaled  rendering 
the  air  of  ]Egypt  very  unhealthy,  malignant  fevers  soon 
began  to  appear :  these  became  epidemical,  and  these 
vapours  concentrating  and  becoming  every  day  more 
pestilential,  finally  caused  that  dreadful  malady  knowu 
by  the  name  of  the  plague.  It  was  not  so  before  canals 
were  sunk  at  all,  or  as  long  as  they  were  kept  in  good 
order :  but  probably  that  part  of  Lower  Egypt  whidi 
inclines  to  Elearchis  has  never  been  healthy. — Larcher. 

4  HetMh  and  constitution.y~lt  is  of  this  country,  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  nature  with  a  favour, 
able  eye,  that  the  gods  have  made  a  sort  of  terrestrial 
paradise.— Hie  air  there  is  more  pure  and  exc^ent  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world }  the  women,  and  the  fe- 
males  of  other  species,  are  more  fruitful  than  any  whore 
else  J  the  lands  are  more  productive.  As  the  men  there 
commonly  ei\joy  perfect  health,  the  trees  and  plants- 
never  lose  their  verdure,  and  the  fruits  are  alwa3rs  deli- 
cious, or  at  least  salutary.  It  is  true,  that  this  air,  good 
as  it  is,  is  subject  to  be  corrupted  in  some  proportion  to 
other  climates.  It  is  even  bad  in  those  parts  where, 
when  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been  very  great, 
tlds  river  in  returning  to  its  channel,  leaves  marshy 
places,  which  infect  the  country  round  about :  the  d«w 
is  also  very  dangerous  in  Egypt— Qwofetf  from  Mai^t, 
by  Harmer  in  his  Observations  on  Scripture. 

Fooocke  sajrs,  that  the  dew  of  Egypt  occasions  very 
dangerous  disorders  in  the  eyes ;  but  he  adds,  that  they 
have  the  plague  very  rarely  in  Egypt,  unless  brought  by 
Infection  to  Alexandria,  where  it  does  not  commonly 
spread.  Some  suppose  that  this  distemper  breeds  in 
temperate  weather,  and  that  excessive  cold  and  heat  stops 
it :  so  that  they  have  it  not  in  Constantinople  in  virinter, 
nor  in  E^niPt  in  summer.  The  air  of  Cairo  in  particular 
is  not  thought  to  be  wholesome ;  the  people  are  much 
subject  to  fluxes,  and  troubled  with  ruptures ;  the  small- 
pox also  is  common,  but  not  dangerous ;  pulmonary 
diseases  are  nnknoMniL  Savary  speaks  in  Ugh  terms  of 
the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  but  allows  that  the  season 
from  February  to  the  end  of  May  is  unhealthy.  Volney , 
who  contradicts  Savary  in  many  of  his  assertions,  coo. 
firms  what  he  says  of  the  climate  of  £;gypt— T. 
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compared  with  the  Egyptians.  To  this  ad- 
vantage  the  cUmate,  which  is  here  suliject  to 
no  variations,  may  essentially  contribute : 
changes  of  all  kinds,  and  those  in  particular  of 
the  seasons,  promote  and  occasion  the  maladies 
of  the  body.  To  their  bread,  which  they  make 
with  spelt,  they  give  the  name  of  cyllestis : 
they  have  no  vines  *  in  the  country,  but  they 
drink  a  liquor  fermented  from  barley;"  they 

5  No  inne«.3— That  there  most  have  been  vines  in  some 
parts  of  Egypt,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  in 
the  book  of  Numbers :  **  And  wherefore  have  ye  made 
118  to  come  up  out  of  I^rypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto  this  evil 
place  ?  it  is  no  place  of  seed  or  of  figs,  or  of  vinea,  or  of 
pomegranates ;  neither  is  there  any  water  to  drink." 
Larclier  thertfore  supposes  Herodotus  to  speak  only  of 
that  part  of  E^ypt  where  com  was  cultivated.  Again, 
in  the  Psalms,  we  have  this  passage :  "  He  destroyed 
their  vines  with  hailstones."  Egypt,  however,  certainly 
never  was  a  wine  country,  nor  is  it  now  productive  of  a 
quantity  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tlie  Oreeks  were  wrong,  sajrs  Savarjr,  in  wishing  to 
establish  a  perfect  resemblance  bet>vixt  Bacchus  aad 
Omris.  The  first  was  honoured  as  the  author  of  the 
vine  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  fur  from  attributing  its  culture 
to  Osiris,  held  wine  in  ^horrence.  '*  The  JEgyptians," 
says  Plutarch,  "never  drank  wine  before  the  time  of 
PSammitichus ;  they  held  this  liquor  to  be  the  blood  of 
the  giants,  who  liaving  made  war  on  the  gods,  and  per. 
ished  in  battle,  and  that  the  vine  sprang  from  the  earth 
mingled  with  their  blood }  nor  did  they  ofkr  it  in  liba. 
tions,  thinking  it  odious  to  the  gods."  Whence  the 
oriental  aversion  for  wine  originated,  would  be  difficult 
to  say,  but  exist  it  did,  which  probably  was  one  reason 
why  it  was  forbidden  by  Mahomet  Perhaps  we  should 
seek  for  the  cause  in  the  curse  of  Noah,  pronounced  upon 
Ham,  who  insulted  his  father  finding  him  drunk.— 
Saoary. 

In  the  time  of  Homer  the  vine  grew  wild  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  but  it  was  not  improved  by  the  skill,  nor  did  it 
aflbrd  a  liquor  grateful  to  the  taste  of  the  savage  inhabi. 
tant8.-»G»Mon. 

Of  the  small  quantity  of  ndne  made  anciently  in  £^rypt, 
fome  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  according  to  Maillet, 
was  the  third  in  esteem  of  their  wines. 

6  Fermented  from  iar/!e^.>— See  a  Dissertation  on 
Barley  Wine,  befwe  alluded  to,  where,  amongst  a  pro- 
(uirion  of  witty  and  humorous  remarks,  much  real  in*, 
formation  is  communicated  on  this  subject. — T. 

The  most  vulgar  people  make  a  sort  of  beer  of  barley, 
without  being  malted ;  they  put  something  in  it  to  make 
it  intoxicate,  and  call  it  houny :  they  make  it  ferment; 
it  is  thick  and  sour,  and  will  not  keep  longer  than  three 
or  four  days.— PococXr& 

The  invention  of  this  liquor  of  barley  is  universally 
attributed  to  Osiris.— 71 

An  EngUshman  may  in  this  place  be  excused,  if  he 
uaa^rt  with  some  degree  of  pride,  that  the  "wine  of 
mrley"  nmde  in  this  country,  or  in  other  words  British 
keer,  is  superi«v  to  what  is  made  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world :  the  beer  of  Bremen  is  however  deservedly  fam. 
ooi.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  our  brewers 
liurow  dead  dogs  flayed  into  the  wort,  and  boil  them  till 
the  flesh  is  all  consumed.  **  Others,"  say  the  authors  of 
the  EneydopaBdia  Britannica,  **  more  equitable,  attribute 
Am  exoeUeney  of  onr  beer  to  the  quality  of  our  maltand 
r,  and  ildll  of  our  bnwen,** 


live  principally  upon  fish,  either  salted '  or  dried 
in  the  sun;  they  eat  also  quails,"  ducks,  and 
some  smaller  birds,  Mdthout  other  preparation 
than  first  salting  them  ;  but  they  roast  and  boil 
such  other  birds  and  fishes  as  they  have,  ex- 
cepting those  which  are  preserved  for  sacred 
purposes. 

LXXVIIL  At  the  entertainments  of  the 
rich,  just  as  the  company  is  about  to  rise  firom 
the  repast,  a  small  coffin  is  carried  round,  con- 
taining a  perfect  representation  of  a  dead  body  ; 
it  is  in  size  sometimes  of  one  but  never  of 
more  than  two  cubits,  and  as  it  is  shown  to  the 
guests  in  rotation,  the  bearer  exclaims,  "  Cast 
your  eyes  on  this  figure,  after  death  you  your* 
self  will  resemble  it ;  drink  then,  and  be  hap* 
py." — Such  are  the  customs  they  observe  at 
entertainments. 

LXXIX.  They  contentedly  adhere  to  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  are  averse  to 
foreign  manners.'  Among  other  things  which 
claim  our  approbation,  they  have  a  song,'"  which 


7  Salted.'}^A  distinction  must  here  be  observed  be. 
twixt  sea-^alt  and  fossiLsalt :  the  Egyptians  abhorred 
the  former,  but  made  no  scruple  of  using  the  latter. 

8  Quails.'}—**  The  quails  of  Egypt  are  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  are  of  the  size  of  a  turtle  dove,  and  called  by 
Hasselquist,  tetrao  Israelitarum."  A  dispute,  however, 
has  arisen  amongst  the  learned,  whether  the  food  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  was  a  bird ;  many  suppose  that 
they  fed  on  locusts.  Their  immeuse  quantities  seem  to 
form  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  latter  opinion,  not 
easily  to  be  set  aside  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
Arabs  at  the  present  day  eat  locusts  when  fresh,  and 
esteem  them  when  salted  a  great  delicacy..- 7*. 

9  Averse  to  foreign  manners.'} — The  attadunentof  the 
Egyptians  to  their  country  has  been  a  frequent  subject 
of  remark ;  it  is  nevertheless  singular,  that  great  num. 
hers  of  them  anciently  lived  as  servants  in  other  lands. 
Mr  Harmer  observes,  that  Hagar  was  an  Egyptian,  with 
many  others ;  and  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  pick  out 
from  the  Old  Testament  accounts  an  equal  number  of 
servants  of  other  countries,  that  lived  in  foreign  lands 
mentioned  there.— T. 

10  They  have  a  «on^.]— linus,  says  Diodorus  Siculus, 
was  the  first  inventor  of  melody  amongst  the  Greeks. 
We  arl  told  by  Athenaeus,  that  the  strain  called  linns 
was  very  melancholy.  linus  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  lyric  poet  in  Greece,  and  was  the  master  ol 
Orpheus,  Thamyris,  and  Hercules. 

Plutarch,  from  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  mentions  certain 
dirges  as  composed  by  linus ;  his  death  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  songs  in  honour  of  his  memory :  to  these 
Homer  is  supposed  to  allude  in  the  following  lines : 

To  these  a  youth  awakes  the  warbling  strings. 
Whose  tender  lay  the  fiite  of  Linos  sings ; 
In  measured  dance  behind  him  move  the  train. 
Tune  soft  the  voice,  and  answer  to  the  strain.— ^IVipe. 

Song  in  Greece  is  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  use 
of  letters.— Not  only  the  E^ryptians,  but  the  Hebrews, 
Arabians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Indians  had  their 
national  songs. 
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is  also  used  in  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  other 
places,  where  it  is  differently  named.  Of  all 
the  things  which  astonished  me  in  Egypt,  no- 
thing more  perplexed  me  than  my  curiosity  to 
know  whence  the  Egyptians  learned  this  song, 
so  entirely  resembling  the  Linus  of  the  Greeks ; 
it  is  of  the  remotest  antiquity  among  them,  and 
they  call  it  Maneros*  They  have  a  tradition 
that  Maneros  was  the  only  son  of  their  first 
monarch;  and  that  having  prematurely  died, 
they  instituted  these  melancholy  strains  in  his 
honour,  constituting  their  first  and  in  earlier 
times  their  only  song. 

LXXX.  The  Egyptians  surpass  all  the 
Greeks,  the  Lacedaemonians  excepted,  in  the 
reverence*  which  they  pay  to  age ;  if  a  yoUng 
person  met  his  senior,  he  instantly  turns  aside 
to  make  way  for  him ;  if  a  senior  enter  an  apart- 
ment, the  youth  always  rise  from  their  seats ; 
this  ceremony  is  observed  by  no  other  of  the 
Greeks.  When  the  Egjrptians  meet  they  do 
not  speak,  but  make  a  profound  reverence,  bow- 
ing with  the  hand  down  to  the  knee. 

LXXXI.  Their  habit,  which  they  caU  cal- 
asiris,'  is  made  of  linen,  and  fringed  at  the  hot- 

Montaigne  has  preserved  an  original  Caribbean  song, 
whichhe  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  worthy  of  Anacreon. 

**  Oh,  snake,  stay;  stay,  O  snake,  that  my  sister  may 
draw  from  the  pattern  of  thy  painted  skin  the  fashion  and 
work  of  a  rich  ribbon,  which  I  mean  to  present  to  my 
mistress :  so  may  thy  beauty  and  thy  disposition  be  pre- 
ferred  to  all  other  serpents.  Oh  snake,  stay  I**  Bitgon*s 
Essay  on  National  Song. 

1  Reverence,  ^c.3— The  following  story  is  related  by 
Valerius  Maximus:  An  old  Athenian  going  to  the  theatre, 
was  not  able  to  find  a  place  amongst  his  countrymen ; 
coming  by  accident  where  the  ambassadors  from  Sparta 
were  sitting,  they  all  respectfully  rose,  and  gave  him  the 
place  of  honour  amongst  them.  The  people  were  loud 
in  their  applause,  which  occasioned  a  Spartan  to  remark, 
that  the  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  of  virtue,  though 
they  forbore  to  practise  it 

Juvenal,  reprobating  the  dissipation  and  {nnofligacy  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  expresses  himself  thus : 
Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas  et  morte  piandHm 
Si  juTeois  vetulo  non  assurexerat,  et  si 
Barbato  calcunqae  paer. 

As  if  the  not  pa3ring  a  becoming  reverent^  to  age  was 
the  highest  mark  of  degeneracy  which  could  be  shown. 

Savary  tells  his  readers,  that  the  reverence  here  men- 
tioned is  at  this  day  in  Egypt  exhibited  on  every  occasion 
to  those  advanced  in  years.  Various  modes  of  testifying 
respect  are  adopted  amongst  different  nations,  but  this 
of  rising  from  the  seat  seems  to  be  in  a  mannw  instinctive, 
and  to  prevail  every  where. 

2  Ca&»tm.3— This  calasiris  they  wore  next  the  skin, 
and  it  seems  to  have  served  them  both  for  shirt  and  hid)it, 
it  being  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  to  go  lightiy  clothed ; 
it  appears  also  to  liave  been  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks.-* 
See  Montfaucon.  Pooocke,  with  other  modem  travel- 
lers, informs  us  that  the  dress  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to 
have  undergone  ver>'  littie  diange ;  the  most  dmple  dress 


tom ;  over  this  they  throw  a  kind  of  shawl  made 
of  white  wool,  but  in  these  vests  of  Wool  they 
are  forbidden  by  their  religion  eithet  to  be  bur- 
ied or  to  enter  any  saered  edifice ;  thi&  is  a 
peculiarity  of  those  ceremonies  which  are  t*aUed 
Orphic"  and  Pythagorean  :*  whoever  has  been 
initiated  in  these  mjTsteries  can  never  be  interred 
in  a  vest  of  wool,  for  which  a  sacred  retison  is 
assigned. 

LXXXIL  Of  the  Egyptians  it  is  further 
memorable,  that  they  first  imagined  what  month 
or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to  each  deity; 
they  also  from  observing  the  days  of  nativity,' 
venture  to  predict  the  particular  circumstances 
of  a  man's  life  and  death :  this  is  done  by  the 
poets  of  Greece,  but  the  Egyptians  have  cer- 
tainly  discovered  more  things  that  are  wonderful 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind.     Whenever  any 

being  Only  a  long  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  tied  about  Che 
middle.  When  they  performed  any  religious  offices,  we 
find  from  Herodotus,  they  were  dothed  only  in  linen ; 
and  at  this  day  when  the  E^^tians  enter  a  mosque  they 
put  on  a  white  gfarment ;  which  circumstance,  Pococke 
remarks,  might  probably  give  rise  to  the  use  of  the 
surplice.  To  this  simplicity  of  dress  in  the  men,  it 
appears  that  the  dress  of  the  females,  in  costliness  and 
fvagnificence,  exhibits  a  striking  contrast.— r. 

3  Orphic.'}— Those  initiated  into  Orpheus*s  mysteries 
were  called  Orpheolelestai,  who  assured  all  admitted 
into  their  society  of  certain  felicity  after  death:  which 
when  Philip,  one  of  tliat  order,  but  miserably  poor  and 
indigent,  boasted  of,  licotychidas  the  l^mrtan  replied, 
**  "Why  do  you  not  die  then,  you  fool,  and  put  an  end  to 
your  misfortunes  together  with  your  life  ?"  At  thefif 
initiation  littie  else  was  required  of  them  besides  an  oath 
of  secrecy.— Potter. 

So  littie  do  we  know  about  Orpheus,  fliat  Aristotle 
does  not  scruple  to  question  his  existence.  The  cele- 
brated Orphic  verses  dted  by  Justin  are  judged  by  Dr 
Jortin  to  be  foi:geries. 

4  Pythagorean.'}— To  be  minute  in  our  account  of  the 
school  of  Pythagoras,  would  perhaps  be  trifling  with  the 
patience  of  some  readers,  wliilst  to  pass  it  over  without 
any  notice  might  give  ofTenoe  to  others.  Bom  at  Samoa, 
he  travelled  to  various  countries,  but  E^rjrpt  was  tiie  great 
source  from  which  he  derived  his  knowledge.  Oh.  his 
return  to  his  country,  he  Was  followed  by  numbers  of  his 
disciples ;  from  hence  came  a  crotvd  of  legislators,  phi- 
losophers, and  scholars,  the  pride  of  Oreeoe.  To  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  the  world  is  doubtless  indebted 
for  the  discovery  of  numbers,  of  the  principles  of  music, 
of  physics,  and  of  morals.— 7. 

5  Days  of  naUrnhf.'} — Many  illustrious  characters  have 
in  all  countries  given  way  to  this  weakness;  but  tliat 
such  a  man  as  Dryden  should  place  confidence  in  such 
prognostications,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 
conviction  of  the  melancholy  truth,  thai  the  most  exalt«d 
talents  are  seldom  without  their  portion  of  infirmity. 

Casting  their  nativity,  or  by  calculation  seeldng  to 
know  how  long  the  queen  shocdd  live,  was  made  fekHDj 
by  ftct  of  the  23d  of  Elizabeth. 

Sully  also  was  marked  by  this  weakness;  and  Ridie- 
lieu  and  Maxarin  k^pt  an  astrolt^^er  in  pay.— See  an  ki> 
genious  Essay  upon  the  Dnnum  of  Soeratea. 
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unusual  circuinstaiM;e  occurs,  they  commit  the 
partiailars .  to  writing,  and  mark  the  eventi 
which  follow  it :  if  they  afterwards  observe  any 
similar  incident,  they  conclude  that  the  result 
will  be  similar  also. 

LXXXIII.  The  art  of  divination'  in  Egypt 
is  confined  to  certain  of  their  deities.  There 
are  in  this  country  oracles  of  Hercules,  of 
Apollo,  of  lijinerva  and  Diana,  of  Mars,  and  of 
Jupiter ;  but  the  oracle  of  Latona  at  Butos  is 
held  in  greater  estimation  than  any  of  the  rest: 
the  oracular  communication  is  regulated  by  no 
fixed  system,  but  is  differently  obtained  in  dif- 
ferent places. 

LXXXIY.  The  art  of  medicine '  in  Egypt 
is  thus  exercised :  one  physician  is  confined  to 
the  study  and  management  of  one  disease ;  there 
are  of  course  a  great  number  who  practise  this 
art ;  some  attend  to  disorders  of  the  eyes,  others 
to  those  of  the  head ;  some  take  care  of  the 
teeth,  others  are  conversant  with  all  diseases  of 
the  bowels ;  whilst  many  attend  to  the  ciu^  of 
maladies  which  are  less  conspicuous. 

LXXXy.  With  respect  to  their  funerals 
and  ceremonies  of  mourning ;  whenever  a  man 
of  any  importance  dies,  the  females  of  his  fami- 
ly, *  disfiguring  their  heads  and  faces  with  dirt, 

6  Art  of  divincUion.']'-Of  such  high  importance  was 
this  art  anciently  esteemed,  that  no  military  expedition 
was  undertalcen  withoat  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of 
tjiese  diviners. 

7  Art  of  medicine.y^lt  is  remarkable,  with  regard  to 
medicine,  that  none  of  the  sciences  sooner  arrived  at  per. 
feetion ;  for  in  tlie  space  of  two  thousand  years,  elapsed 
since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  there  has  scarcely  been 
added  a  new  aphorism  to  those  of  that  great  man,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  and  application  of  so  many  in. 
genious  men  as  have  since  studied  that  science.-- 2>ti^0iw. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  chirurg^ery  amongst  the 
ancients,  a  perusal  of  Homer  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  candid  reader,  that  their  knowledge  and 
skill  was  ftr  from  contemptible.  Celsus  gives  an  exact 
account  and  description  of  the  operation  for  the  stone, 
which  implies  both  a  knowledge  of  anatinny,  and  some 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  instrument-making. 

The  three  qualities,  says  Bayle,  of  a  good  physician, 
are  probity,  learning,  and  good  fortune ;  and  whoever 
peroaee  the  oath  which  anciently  every  professor  of 
medicine  was  obliged  to  take,  must  both  acknowledge 
its  merits  as  a  composition,  and  admire  the  amiable  dis- 
poaition  which  it  inculcates.— 7*. 

8  Fetnalei  of  hi*  fdmUy.y^**  I  was  awakened  before 
day-break  by  the  same  troop  of  women;  their  dismal 
cries  suited  very  well  with  the  lonely  hour  of  the 
night  TUB  mourning  lasts  for  the  space  of  seven  days, 
darinf  which  interval  the  female  relations  of  the  de- 
cened  make  a  tour  through  the  town  morning  and 
ntght,  beating  their  breasts,  throwing  ashes  on  their 
heads,  and  displaying  every  artificial  token  of  sorrow." 
— /ncrm. 

The  assembling  together  of  multitudes  to  the  place 
where  persons  have  lately  expired,  and  bewailing  them 
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leave  the  corpse  in  the  house,  and  rua  publicly 
about,  accompanied  by  their  female  lelationsy 
with  their  garments  in  disorder,  their  breasts 
exposed,  and  beating  themselves  severdy :  the 
men  on  their  parts  do  the  samoj  after  which  the 
body  is  carried  to  the  embalmers.* 

LXXXyi.  There  are  certain  persons  le- 
gaily  appointed  to  the  exercise  of  this  profes- 
sion. When  a  dead  body  is  brought  them,  they 
exhibit  to  the  fiiends  of  the  deceased  different 
models  highly  finished  in  wood.  The  most 
perfect  of  these  they  say  resembles  one  whom 
I  do  not  think  it  religious  to  name  in  such  a 
matter ;  the  second  is  of  less  price,  and  inferior 
in  point  of  execution :  another  is  still  more 
mean ;  they  then  inquire  alter  which  modd 
the  deceased  shall  be  represented :  when  the 
price  is  determined,  the  relations  retire,  and  the 
embalmers  thus  proceed  :<»In  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  their  art,  they  draw  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  partly  with  a  piece  of 
crooked  iron,  and  partly  by  the  infusion  of 
drugs;  they  then  with  an  Ethiopian  stone 
make  an  incision  in  the  side,  through  which 

in  a  noisy  manner,  is  a  custom  still  retained  in  the  east, 
and  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  honour  done  to  the  de- 
ceased.—Harm«^r.— This  gentieman  relates  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance corroborative  of  the  above,  from  the  MS.  of 
Chardin ;  see  vol.  iL  13a 

9  Embdlmert.'\-~'£h»  following  remarks  on  tiie  subject 
of  embalming  are  compiled  from  different  virriters. 

The  Jews  embalmed  their  dead,  but  instead  of  embow- 
elling,  were  contented  with  an  external  unction.  The 
present  way  in  Egypt,  according  to  Maillet,  is  to  wash 
the  body  repeatedly  with  rose-water. 

A  modem  Jew  has  made  an  objection  to  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  quantity  of  spices  used  by 
Joseph  and  Nicodemus  on  the  body  of  Christ,  was  enough 
for  two  hundred  dead  bodi^ 

Diodorus  Siculus  is  very  minute  on  this  subject :  after 
describing  the  expense  and  ceremony  of  embalming,  he 
adds,  that  the  relations  of  the  deceased,  till  the  body  was 
buried,  used  neither  the  baths,  wine,  delicate  food,  nor 
fine  clothes. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1764,  a  particular 
account  is  given  of  the  examination  of  a  mummy. 

Diodorus  Siculus  describes  three  methods  of  embalm- 
ing,  with  the  first  of  which  our  author  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted,  llie  form  and  appearance  of 
the  whole  body  was  so  well  preserved,  that  the  deceased 
might  be  known  by  their  features. 

The  Romans  had  the  art  of  embalming  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians;  and  if  what  is  related  of  them  be  true,  this 
art  had  arrived  to  greater  perfection  in  Rome  than  in 
Egypt— 5m  Montfaucon. 

A  modem  author  remarks,  that  the  numberless  mum. 
mies  which  still  endure,  after  so  long  a  ooune  of  ages, 
ought  to  ascertain  to  tiie  Egyptians  the  glory  of  having 
carried  chemistry  to  a  degree  of  perfection  attained  but 
by  few.  Some  modems  have  attempted  by  certain  pre- 
parations to  preserve  dead  bodies  entire,  hot  to  no  pur. 
pose.— r. 
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they  extract  the  intestines ;'  these  they  cleanse 
thoroughly,  washing  them  with  palm-wine,  and 
afterwards  covering  them  with  pounded  aroma- 
tics  :  they  then  fill  the  body  with  powder  of 
pure  myrrh,'  cassia,  and  other  perfumes,  except 
frankincense.  Having  sown  up  the  body,  it  is 
covered  with  nitre'  for  the  space  of  seventy 
days,*  which  time  they  may  not  exceed ;  at  the 
end  of  this  period  it  is  washed,  closely  wrapped 
in  bandages  of  cotton,*  dipped  in  a  gum,'  which 
the  Egyptians  use  as  glue :  it  is  then  returned 
to  the  relations,  who  inclose  the  body  in  a  case 
of  wood,  made  to  resemble  a  human  figure^  and 
place  it  against  the  wall  in  the  repository  of 
their  dead.  The  above  is  the  most  costly  mode 
of  embalming. 

LXXXVII.  They  who  wish  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive, adopt  the  following  method:  they 
neither  draw  out  the  intestines,  nor  make  any 
incision  in  the  dead  body,  but  inject  an  unguent 
made  from  the  cedar;  after  taking  proper 
means  to  secure  the  injected  oil  within  the  body, 
it  is  covered  with  nitre  for  the  time  above  speci- 
fied :^  on  the  last  day  they  withdraw  the  liquor 

1  IntegtineM.y^'Porph.Yry  informs  us  what  afterwards 
becomes  of  these :  they  are  put  into  a  chest,  and  one  of 
the  embalmers  makes  a  prayer  for  the  deceased,  address- 
ed to  the  sun,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  signify  that  if 
the  conduct  of  the  deceased  lias  during  his  life  been  at 
all  criminal,  it  must  have  been  on  account  of  these ;  the 
embalmer  then  points  to  the  chest,  which  is  afterwards 
thrown  into  the  river.— 71 

2  Myrrh,  ^c.y— Instead  of  myrrh  and  cassia,  the  Jews 
in  embalming  used  myrrh  and  aloea— T. 

3  Nitre.2 — Larcher  says,  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of 
our  nitre,  but  a  fixed  alkaline  salt 

4  Seventy  drnft.'}—**  If  the  nitre  or  natrum  had  been 
suffared,"  says  Larcher,  "  to  remain  for  a  longer  period, 
it  would  have  attacked  the  solid  or  fibrous  parts,  and 
dissolved  them ;  if  it  had  been  a  neutral  salt,  like  our 
nitre,  this  precaution  would  not  have  been  necessary." 

5  Cotton.Jr^Bj  the  byssus  cotton  seems  clearly  to  be 
meant,  "which,"  says  Larcher,  **was  probably  conse- 
crated by  their  religion  to  the  purpose  of  embalming." 
Mr  Greaves  asserts,  that  these  bandages  in  which  the 
mummies  were  involved  were  of  linen ;  but  he  appears 
to  be  mistaken.  There  are  two  species  of  this  plant, 
annual  and  perennial,  it  was  the  latter  which  was  cuItL> 
vated  in  Egypt 

6  Gum.y^TUa  was  gum  arable.  Pococke  says  it  is 
produced  from  the  acada,  whidh  is  very  common  in 
Egypt,  the  same  as  the  acada  called  cyale  in  Arabia 
Petraea :  in  Egypt  it  is  called  sout^. 

7  Titne  above  tpecified.y-Accor^ng  to  Irwin,  the  time 
of  mourning  of  the  modem  Egyptians  is  only  seven  days : 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Moses  mourned  thirty  days. 
The  mourning  for  Jacob,  wo  find'  from  Genesis,  chap. 
1  3,  vras  the  time  here  prescribed  for  the  process  of 
embalming  j  but  how  are  we  to  explain  the  preceding 
verses? 

*<  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to 
embalm  his  father,  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel 


before  introduced,  which  brings  with  it  all  the 
bowels  and  intestines ;  the  nitre  eats  away  the 
flesh,  and  the  skin  and  bones  only  remain  :  the 
body  is  returned  in  this  state,  and  no  further 
care  taken  concerning  it. 

LXXXVIIL  There  is  a  third  mode  of 
embalming  appropriated  to  the  poor.  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  ablution'  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  body,  which  is  afterwards  left  in  nitre  for 
the  above  seventy  days,  and  then  returned. 

LXXXIX.  The  wives  of  men  of  rank,  and 
such  females  as  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
beauty  or  importance,  are  not  immediately  on 
their  decease  delivered  to  the  embalmers :  they 
are  usually  kept  for  three  or  four  days,  which 
is  done  to  prevent  any  indecency  being  offered 
to  their  persons.  An  instance  once  occurred  of 
an  embtdmer's  gratifying  his  lust  on  the  body 
of  a  female  lately  dead  :  the  crime  was  divulged 
by  a  fellow  arrist. 

XC.  If  an  Egyptian  or  foreigner  be  found, 
either  destroyed  by  a  crocodile  or  drowned  in 
the  water,  the  city  nearest  which  the  body  is 
discovered,  is  obliged  to  embalm  and  pay  it  every 
respectful  attention,  and  afterwards  deposit  it 
in  some  consecrated  place  ;  no  friend  or  relation 
is  suffered  to  interfere,  the  whole  process  is  con 
ducted  by  the  Priests  of  the  Nile,'  who  bury 
it  themselves  with  a  respect  to  which  a  lifeless 
corpse  would  hardly  seem  entitled. 

XCI.  To  the  customs  of  Greece  they  ex- 
press aversion,  and  to  say  the  truth,  to  those  of 
all  other  nations.  This  remark  applies,  with 
only  one  exception,  to  every  part  of  Egypt. 


"  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him  j  (for  so  are 
ftdfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are  embalmed)  and  the 
Eg3nptians  mourned  for  him  threescore  and  ten  days."— T. 

8  AbltUion.'}~~The  particular  name  of  this  ablution  i* 
in  the  original  surmaia,  some  believe  it  a  composition  oi~ 
salt  and  water ;  the  word  occurs  again  in  chap.  cxxv. 
w  here  it  signifies  a  radish. 

9  PriesU  of  the  M2e.>- That  the  Kile  was  esteemed 
and  worshipped  as  a  god,  having  dties,  priests,  festarals, 
and  sacrifices  consecrated  to  it,  is  sufBdently  evident— 
«*  No  god,"  says  Plutarch,  "is  more  solemnly  worship, 
ped  than  the  Nile."— **  The  grand  festival  of  the  Nile." 
says  Heliodoms,  "  was  the  most  solemn  festival  of  the 
Egyptians :  they  regard  him  as  the  rival  of  heaven,  since 
witiiout  clouds  or  rain  he  waters  the  lands." 

The  memory  of  these  andent  superstitions  is  stiU  pre- 
served, and  is  seen  in  the  great  pomp  'with  which  the 
canal  of  Grand  Cairo  is  opened  every  year.  It  appears 
also  from  the  representations  of  modem  travellers,  that 
the  Egyptian  women  bathe  in  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its 
beginning  to  rise,  to  express  their  veneration  for  the 
benefits  it  confers  on  their  country.  Irwin  tells  us,  that 
a  sacred  procession  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  is  an- 
nually made  by  women  on  the  first  visible  rise  of  the 
river. 
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Chemmis '®  is  a  place  of  considerable  note  in  the 
Thebaid,  it  is  near  Neapolis,  and  remarkable 
for  a  temple  of  Perseus  "  the  son  of  Danae. 
This  temple  is  of  a  square  figure,  and  sur- 
rounded with  palm-trees.  The  vestibule,  which 
is  very  spacious,  is  constructed  of  stone,  and 
on  the  summit  are  placed  two  lai^e  marble 
statues.  Within  the  consecrated  indosure  stand 
the  shrine  and  statue  of  Perseus,  who,  as  the 
inhabitants  affirm,  often  appears  in  the  country 
and  the  temple.  They  sometimes  find  one  of 
his  sandals,  which  are  of  the  length  of  two 
cubits,  and  whenever  this  happens,  fertility 
reigns  through  Egypt.  Public  games,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  are  celebrated  in  his 
honour.  Upon  this  occasion  they  have  every 
variety  of  gymnastic  exercise.  The  rewards  of 
the  conquerors  are  cattle,  vests,  and  skins."  I 
was  once  induced  to  inquire  why  Perseus  made 
his  appearance  to  them  alone,  and  why  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Egypt  by 
the  celebration  of  gymnastic  exercises  ?  "  They 

10  Chemmu-y—The  Egyptians  called  this  place  Chem- 
mo.  Chemmis  seems  to  be  a  Greek  termination ;  it  is 
the  same  place  with  Panopolis.  Hatarch  informs  us, 
that  Pans  and  Satyrs  once  direlt  near  Chemmis,  which 
tradition  probably  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  tiie 
worship  of  Pan  commencing  first  in  this  place.-— Larcher. 

I  suppose  Akmim  to  hare  been  Panopolis,  famous  of 
old  for  workers  in  stone,  and  for  the  linen  manufactures ; 
at  present  they  make  coarse  cotton  here.  It  appears 
plainly  from  Diodorus,  that  this  place  is  what  was  called 
Chemmis  by  Herodotus.  It  is  now  the  place  of  residence 
of  tile  prince  of  Akmim,  who  has  the  titie  of  emir  or 
prince,  and  is  as  a  sheik  of  the  coxmtrj.^Pococke. 

11  Ptfrfeta3— Was  one  of  the  most  ancient  heroes  in 
the  mythology  of  Greece.  The  history  of  Perseus  came 
a{qparentiy  from  Egypt  Herodotus  more  truly  repre- 
aeaats  him  as  an  Assyrian,  by  which  is  meant  a  Babylon- 
ian (book  vi  54.)  He  resided  in  Egypt,  and  is  said  to 
have  reigned  at  Memphis.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was 
worshipped  there,  for  Perseus  was  a  title  of  the  deity. 
Perseus  was  no  other  than  the  sun,  the  chief  god  of  the 
gentile  world.  On  this  account  he  had  a  temple  at 
Chemmis,  Memphis,  and  in  other  parts  of  Egypt  His 
true  name  was  Perez  or  Parez,  rendered  Peresis,  Perses, 
and  Perseus ;  and  in  the  account  given  of  this  personage 
we  have  the  history  of  the  Peresians,  Parrhasians,  and 
Perezites  in  their  several  peregrinations.— jffryan^ 

12  Skins."}— To  prove  that  skins  were  in  ancient  tunes 
distributed  as  prizes  at  games,  Wesseling  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing lines  from  Homer : 

»i>X  lifiitovi  0^^f  BOEIHN 

'A^tuffBrft  Sin  ^WTfn  if6kiet  yiynrcu  ir^fSvy 
which  literally  means,  **  They  did  not  attempt  to  gain  a 
victim  or  the  $kin  of  an  oXy  the  prize  of  the  racers." 

Which  Pope,  entirely  omitting  the  more  material 
circumstance  of  the  sentence,  very  erroneously  renders 
thus : 

No  Talgar  prize  thej  play,- 
No  mlgaf  Tictiin  matt  reward  the  day, 
(hncb  a*  in  races  crovn  the  ipecdy  strife.)—?. 

13  GjfmnatUc  frtf/-rw#.]— These  were  ftvoln  numbrr. 


informed  me  in  return,  that  Perseus  was  a 
native  of  their  country,  as  were  also  Danaus 
and  Lynoeus,  who  made  a  voyage  into  Greece, 
and  from  whom,  in  r^fular  succession,  they  re- 
lated how  Perseus  was  descended.  This  hero 
visited  Egypt  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Greeks 
also  affirm,  of  carrying  from  Africa  the  Gorgon's 
head.'*  Happening  to  come  among  them,  he 
saw  and  was  known  to  his  relations.  The 
name  of  Chemmis  he  had  previously  known 
from  his  mother,  and  himself  instituted  the 
games  which  they  continued  to  celebrate. 

XCIL  These  which  I  have  described,  are 
the  manners  of  those  Egyptians  who  live  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country.  They  who  inhabit 
the  marshy  grounds  differ  in  no  material  in- 
stance. Like  the  Greeks,  they  confine  them- 
selves to  one  wife.^'     To  procure  themselves 

They  began  with  the  foot  race,  which  was  the  most 
ancient  The  second  was  leapjog  with  weights  in  the 
hand ;  and  mention  is  nmde  in  Pansanias,  of  a  man  who 
leaped  fiity.two  feet  The  third  was  wrestling;  the 
victor  was  required  to  throw  his  adversary  three  times. 
The  fourtii  was  the  disk  i  and  the  fifth  boxing.  Thislast 
was  sometimes  with  the  naked  fist,  and  sometimes  with 
the  csestus.— 7*. 

14  Gorgon' t  head.y—The  Gorgons  were  three  in  num. 
ber,  sisters,  the  daughters  of  Phorcys,  a  sea-god,  and 
Ceto,  of  whom  Medusa  was  the  chief,  or  according  lu 
some  authors  the  only  one  who  was  mortal  Her  story 
is  this :  Independent  of  her  other  accomplishments,  her 
golden  hair  was  so  very  beautiful,  that  it  captivated  the 
god  Neptune,  who  enjoyed  her  person  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  The  goddess  in  anger  changed  her  hair  into 
snakes,  the  sight  of  which  transformed  the  spectators 
into  stones.  From  the  union  of  Medusa  with  Neptune 
Pegasus  was  bom ;  but  after  that,  no  (me  with  impunity 
could  look  at  Medusa.  Perseus,  borrowing  the  wings  of 
Mercury,  and  the  shield  of  Minerva,  came  suddenly 
upon  her  when  she  and  her  snakes  were  asleep,  and  cat 
off  her  head. 

But  in  every  circumstance  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Gorgons,  there  is  great  disagreement  in  difleroit  ancient 
authors :  according  to  some  the  blood  of  Medusa  alone 
produced  Pegasus. 

The  head  of  Medusa  frequentiy  exercised  the  skill  of 
the  more  ancient  artists,  who,  notwithstanding  what  is 
mentioned  above,  sometimes  represented  it  as  exceeds 
ingly  beautiful. 

The  following  description  of  the  daughters  of  Phorcys, 
and  of  the  Gorgons,  I  give  from  the  Prometheus  Vimv 
tus  of  .Sschylus,  in  the  animated  version  of  Potter : 

Thou  Shalt  come  to  the  Gorgonian  plains 

Of  Cisthine,  vhere  dwell  the  swan-like  forms 

Of  Fbort^js'  dans^ters,  bent  and  white  with  age  • 

One  conunon  ^e  hare  these,  one  common  tooth. 

And  neTer  does  the  son  with  cheerfttl  ray 

Visit  them  darkling,  nor  the  moon's~|)ale  orb 

That  silvers  o  'er  the  ni^t.    The  Gorgons  nigh , 

Their  sisters,  these  spread  tlieir  broad  wings,  and  wnatli 

Their  horrid  hair  with  serpents,  fiends  abhorr'd. 

Whom  never  mortal  could  behold  and  live. 

15  To  one  trt^.3— Modem  travellers  inform  ns,  that 
although  the  Mahometan  law  allows  every  man  to  hnve 
four  wives,  many  are  satisfied  with  one. 
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more  easily  the  means  of  sustenance,  they  make 
use  of  the  following  expedient:  when  the 
H-ateVB  litf^e  risen  to  their  extremest  height,  and 
all  their  fields  are  overflowed,  there  appears 
above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity  of  plants 
of  the  lily  species,  which  the  Egyptians  call 
the  lotos : '  having  cut  down  these,  they  dry  them 
in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flower,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  the  poppy,  they  bake,  and  make 
into  a  kind  oif  bread ;  they  also  eat  the  root  of 
this  plant,  which  is  round,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  and  about  the'  size  of  an  apple.  There 
is  a  second  species  of  the  lotos,  which  grows  in 
the  Nile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a  rose.  The 
fruit,  which  grows  from  the  bottom  of  the  root, 
resembles  a  wasp's  nest :  it  is  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  kernels  of  the  size  of  an  olive- 
stone,  which  are  very  grateful,  either  fresh  or 
dried.   Of  the  byblus,  which  is  an  annual  plant, 

'*  The  equality  in  the  number  of  males  and  females 
bom  into  the  world  intimates/'  says  Mr  Paley,  **  the  in- 
tention of  God,  that  one  woman  should  be  assigned  to 
one  man." 

**  From  the  practice  of  polygamy  permitted  among  the 
Turks,"  says  Volney,  "the  men  are  enervated  very 
early ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  men  of 
thirty  complaining  of  impotence.  But  still  it  is  no  new 
remark,  that  the  conversion  of  infidels  is  retarded  by  the 
prohibition  of  more  wives  than  one." 

That  the  Greeks  did  not  always  confine  themeelves  to 
one  wife  we  learn  from  certain  authority.  Euripides  was 
known  to  be  a  woman-hater,  **  but,"  says  Hume,  "  it 
was  because  he  was  coupled  to  two  noisy  vixens."  The 
reader  wVH  find  many  ingenious  remarks  and  acute  reason. 
Ings  in  Hume's  19th  essay  on  polygamy  and  divorces. — T. 

1  Lotos."}— The  lotos  is  an  aquatic  plant  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  which  grows  in  rivulets,  and  by  the  side  of  lakes, 
lliere  are  two  species,  the  one  bearing  a  white  the  other 
a  Uaish  fiower.  Hie  root  of  the  first  species  is  round, 
reftenri>ling  a  potatoe,  and  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
who  live  near  the  lake  Menzala.— ^aoarj^ 

The  lotos  is  of  the  lily  species.  We  find  this  singular 
remark  in  the  Memoire  sur  Venus :— Le  lys  etoit  odieux 
a  Venus  parce  qn'il  lui  disputoit  la  beaute.  Aussi  pour 
s'en  venger  fit.elle  croitre  an  milieu  de  ses  petales  le 
membre  de  Pane."  The  above  is  translated  fir<Hn  the 
Alexipharmaca  of  Nfcander.— 7. 

Tlie  byblns  or  papyrus  the  ancients  converted  to  a 
great  variety  of  uses,  for  particulars  of  which  consult 
Pliny  and  Strabo.  It  is  amah,  and  grows  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  nine  feet;  it  is  now  very  scarce  in  IJgypt,  for 
Haaseiquist  makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  use  of  the  papy- 
rus for  books  was  not  found  out  till  after  the  building  of 
Alexandria.  As  anciently  books  ware  rolled  up,  the 
nature  of  the  papyrus  made  it  very  convenient  for  this 
purpose.  They  wrote  upon  the  inner  sldns  of  the  stalk. 
From  p{^[>yrus  comes  our  English  word  paper.-«<7*. 

See  in  Homer,  Odyss.  ix.  94,  the  extraordinary  efiects 
impnted  to  the  eating  of  the  lotos. 

The  trees  around  them  all  their  food  produce, 
Lotoi  the  name  dWine,  necureott*  juice, 
TtMOce  called  Lotophagi,  which  vhoso  tastes 
IniaUatc  riots  in  the  sweet  repast ; 
Nor  other  home,  nor  other  care  Intends, 
*  Put  quits  his  home,  hit  country,  and  his  friends. 


after  taking  it  from  a  marshy  place,  where  it 
grows,  they  cut  off  the  tops,  and  apply  them  to 
various  uses.  They  eat  or  sell  what  remains, 
which  is  nearly  a  cubit  in  length.  To  make 
this  a  still  greater  delicacy,  there  are  many  who 
previously  roast  it.  With  a  considerable  part 
of  this  people  fish  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  food  :  they  dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  eat 
it  without  other  preparation. 

XCIII.  Those  fishes  which  are  gregarious 
seldom  multiply  in  the  Nile,  they  usually  pro- 
pagate in  the  lakes.  At  the  season  of  spawn- 
ing  they  move  in  vast  multitudes  towards  the 
sea :  the  males  lead  the  way,  and  emit  the  en- 
gendering principle  in  their  passage ;  this  the 
females  absorb  as  they  follow,  and  in  conse- 
quence conceive.  As  soon  as  the  seminal 
matter  has  had  its  proper  operation,  they  leave 
the  sea,  return  up  the  river,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  their  accustomed  haunts.  The  mode, 
however,  of  their  passage  is  reversed,  the 
females  lead  the  way,  whilst  the  males  follow. 
The  females  do  now  what  the  males  did  before, 
they  drop  their  spawn,  resembling  small  grains 
of  millet,  which  the  males  eagerly  devour. 
Every  particle  of  this  contains  a  small  fish,  and 
each  which  escapes  the  males  regularly  increases 
till  it  becomes  a  fish.  Of  these  fish,  such  as 
are  taken  in  their  passage  towards  the  sea  are 
observed  to  have  the  left  part  of  their  heads 
depressed,  which  on  their  return  is  observed  of 
their  right  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious :  as 
they  pass  to  the  sea  they  rub  themselves  against 
the  banks  on  the  left  side ;  as  they  return  they 
keep  closely  to  the  same  bank,  and  in  both  in- 
stances press  against  it,  that  they  may  not  be 
obliged  to  deviate  from  their  course  by  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream.  As  the  Nile  gradually 
rises,  the  water  first  fills  those  cavities  of  the 
land  which  are  nearest  the  river.  As  soon  as 
these  are  saturated,  an  abundance  of  small 
fry  may  be  discovered.  The  cause  of  their 
increase  may  perhaps  be  thus  explained :  when 
the  Nile  ebbs,  the  fish,  which  in  the  preceding 
season  had  deposited  their  spawn  in  the  mud, 
retreated  reluctantly  with  the  stream ;  but  at 
the  proper  season,  when  the  river  flows,  this 
spawn  is  matured  into  fish. 

XCiy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  macshy 
grounds  make  use  of  an  oil,  which  they  term 
kiki,  expressed  from  the  Sillicyprian  plant  In 
Greece  this  plant  springs  spontaneously  without 
any  cultivation,  but  the  Egyptians  sow  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  of  the  canals ;  it 
there  produces  firoit  in  great  abundance,  but  of 
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•  very  strong  odour ;  when  gathered  they  ob- 
tain from  it,  either  by  friction  or  pressure,  an 
unctuous  liqUid«  which  diffuses  an  offensive 
smell,  but  for  burning  is  equal  in  quality  to 
the  oil  of  olives. 

XCY.  The  Egyptians  are  provided  with  a 
remedy  against  gnats,  of  which  there  are  a 
surprising  number.  As  the  wind  will  not  suf- 
fer these  insects  to  rise  far  from  the  ground,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country 
ususily  sleep  in  turrets.  They  who  live  in  the 
marshy  grounds  use  this  substitute ;  each  per- 
son has  a  net,  with  which  they  fish  by  day,  and 
which  they  render  useful  by  night.  They 
cover  their  beds  with  their  nets,'  and  sleep 
securely  beneath  them.  If  they  slept  in 
their  common  habits,  or  under  linen,  the  gnats 
would  not  fail  to  torment  them,  which  they  do 
not  even  attempt  through  a  net. 

XCY  I.  Their  vessels  of  burden  are  con- 
structed  of  a  species  of  thorn,  which  resembles 
the  lotos  of  Cyrene,  and  which  distils  a  gum. 
From  this  thorn  they  cut  planks  about  two 
cubits  square :  after  disposing  these  in  the  form 
of  bricks,  and  securing  them  strongly  together, 
they  place  from  side  to  side  benches  for  the 
rowers.  They  do  not  use  timber  artificially 
carved,  but  bend  the  planks  together  with  the 
bark  of  the  byblus  made  into  ropes.  They 
have  one  rudder,"  which  goes  through  the  keel 
of  the  vessel ;  their  mast  is  made  of  the  same 
thorn,  and  the  sails  are  formed  from  the  byblus. 
These  vessels  are  haled  along  by  land,  for  un- 
less the  wind  be  very  favourable  they  can  make 
no  way  against  the  stream.  When  they  go  with 
the  current,  they  throw  from  the  head  of  the 
vessel  a  hurdle  made  of  tamarisk,  fastened  to- 
gether with  reeds  ;  they  have  also  a  perforated 
stone  of  the  weight  of  two  talents,  this  is  let 
fall  at  the  stem,  seciu-ed  by  a  rope.  The  name 
of  this  kind  of  bark  is  baris,*  which  the  above 


2  With  Oidr  neU.'y-'la  the  countries  of  the  east,  it  is 
at  present  a  common  practice  to  cover  their  beds  with 
nets,  by  way  of  protection  from  tiie  flies  and  other  in. 
sects. 

3  One  rudder.y^Vfhen  Herodotus  observes  in  this 
place,  that  these  vessels  had  one  rudder,  it  looks  as  if 
other  ships  had  two.— .See  Claudian,  cena  Hor.  vL  132 : 

Quails  pintica  puppU 
Orbft  inibexnaealis. 

Diod.  L  IxxT.  p.  846^  mentions  five  hundred  ships  which 
had  one  rodder  in  tiie  stem  and  another  at  the  prow.— 
Jwrtin. 

But  Dr  Jortin  most  have  seen  abundant  proof  in  an- 
dent  antliors,  that  this  was  not  usual :  such  mig^t  easily 
heprodoeed. 

4  Sorw.]— Pint  of  the  ceremony  in  most  of  the  ancient 


hurdle,  impelled  by  the  tide,  draws  swifUy 
along.  The  stone  at  the  stem  regulates  its 
motion.  They  have  immense  numbers  of  Aete 
vessels,  and  some  of  them  of  Aa^  bndeh  of 
many  thousand  talents. 

XCyU.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  cities  only  are  left  conspicuous,  appearing 
above  the  waters  like  the  islands  of  the  iEgean 
sea.  As  long  as  the  flood  continues,  vessels 
do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  channel  of  the 
river,  but  traverse  the  fields  and  the  plains. 
They  who  then  go  firom  Naucratis  to  Memphis, 
pass  by  the  pyramids ;  this,  however,  is  not  the 
usual  course,  which  lies  through  the  p(unt  of 
the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Cercasorus.  If  from 
the  sea  and  the  town  of  Canopus,  the  traveller 
desires  to  go  by  the  plains  to  Naucratis,  he 
must  pass  by  Anthilla*  and  Archandros. 

XCVIIL  Of  these  places  Anthilla  is  the 
most  considerable :  whoever  may  be  sove- 
reign of  Egypt,  it  Is  assigned  perpetuaUy  as 
part  of  the  revenues  of  the  queen,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  particular  purpose  of  providing 
her  with  sandals;  this  has  been  observed 
ever  since  Egypt  was  tributary  to  Persia.  I 
should  suppose  that  the  other  city  derives  its 
name  from  Archander,  the  son  of  Pthius,  son- 
in-law  of  Danaus,  and  grandson  of  Achseus. 
There  may  probably  have  been  some  other 
Archander,  for  the  name  is  certainly  not 
Egyptian. 

XCIX.  All  that  I  have  hitherto  asserted 
has  been  the  result  of  my  own  personal 
remarks  or  diligent  inquiry.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  relate  what  I  learned  from  convers- 
ing with  Egyptians,  to  which  I  shall  occasion, 
ally  add  what  I  myself  have  witnessed. — 
Menes,  the  first  sovereign  of  Egypt,  as  I  was 
informed  by  the  priests,  effectually  detached  the 
ground  on  which   Memphis"  stands  from  the 


mysteries  consisted  in  carrying  about  a  kind  of  ship  or 
boat;  which  custom,  upon  due  examination,  will  be 
found  to  relate  to  notiliing  else  but  Noah  and  the  deluge. 
The  ship  of  Isis  is  well  known.  The  name  of  this,  and  of 
4ll  the  navicular  shrines,  was  Baris;  whidb  is  very  re. 
markable,  for  it  was  the  very  name  of  the  mountain,  ac- 
oordiii^  to  Nicolas  Damascenus,  on  which  the  ark  of 
Noah  rested.— ^ryemt 

5  AnthiUay-Vfm  probably  the  same  place  with  Gynss- 
cf^Us;  the  superior  excellence  of  its  wines  made  it  In 
after-times  celebrated.— X<3(rcA«r. 

6  3f«»p*»».>-Authors  are  exceedingly  divided  about 
the  site  of  ancient  MempUs.  The  opinions  of  a  few  of 
the  more  eminent  are  sntijoined. 

Diodoms  Siculos  differs  from  Herodotus  with  regard 
to  the  founder.  "  Uchoreus,"  says  he,  «  buUt  the  dty 
of  Memphis,  which  is  the  most  illustrious  of  aUthe  cities 
of  Egypt." 
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water.  Before  bis  time  the  river  flowed  en- 
tirely along  the  sandy  mountain  on  the  side  of 
Africa.  But  this  prince,  by  constiiicting  a 
bank  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  stadia  from 
Memphis,  towards  the  south,  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Nile,'  and  led  it,  by  means  of  a 
new  canal,  through  the  centre  of  the  mountains. 
And  even  at  the  present  period,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  this  artificial  channel 
is  annually  repaired,  and  regularly  defended. 
If  the  river  were  here  once  to  break  its  banks, 
the  town  of  Memphis  would  be  inevitably 
ruined.  It  was  the  same  Menes  who,  upon  the 
■olid  ground  thus  rescued  from  the  water,  first 
built  the  town  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Memphis,  which  is  situate  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  £g3rpt.  To  the  north  and  the  west  of 
Memphis  he  also  sunk  a  lake,  communicating 
with  the  river,  which,  from  the  situation  of  the 
Nile,  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  towards  the 
east  He  moreover  erected  on  the  same  spot 
a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Vulcan. 

C.  The  priests  afterwards  recited  to  me 
from  a  book  the  names  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  sovereigns  (successors  of  Menes) ;  in 
this  continued  series  eighteen  were  Ethiopians," 

**  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  observes  Pococke,  "  that 
the  situation  of  Memphis  should  not  be  well  known, 
which  was  so  great  and  famous  a  dty,  and  for  so  long  a 
time  the  capital  of  Egypt"  See  what  this  writer  says 
further  on  the  subject,  vol.  i  39. 

Besides  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  here  mentioned,  Mem- 
phis was  famous  for  a  temple  of  Venus. 

"  Is  it  not  astonishing,"  remarks  Savary,  "  that  the 
site  of  tiie  andoit  metropolis  of  Egypt,  a  dty  near  seven 
leagues  in  circumference,  containing  magnificent  temples 
and  palaces,  which  art  laboured  to  render  eternal,  should 
at  present  be  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  learned? 
Pliny,"  continues  Savary,  "removes  the  difficulty  past 
doubt  The  three  grand  pjrramids  seen  by  the  watermen 
from  all  parts  stand  on  a  barren  and  rocky  hUl,  between 
Memphis  and  the  Delta,  one  league  from  the  Nile,  two 
from  Memphis,  and  near  the  village  of  Busiris." 

Bfr  Oibbon  does  not  speak  of  the  situation  of  andent 
Memphis  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  decision. 

"  On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  at  a  small  distance 
to  the  east  of  the  pyramids,  and  at  a  small  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  Delta,  Memphis,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
furlongs  in  circumference,  displayed  the  magnificence  of 
ancient  kings." 

D'Anville,  the  most  accurate  of  all  geographers,  places 
it  fifteen  miles  above  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  he 
says  corresponds  exactiy  with  the  measurement  of  ttu-ee 
sduBuL— r. 

1  Diverted  the  course  of  the  Nile.y— The  course  of  this 
andent  bed  is  not  unknown  at  present :  it  may  be  traced 
across  the  desert,  passing  west  of  the  lakes  of  Natroun, 
by  petrified  wood,  masts,  and  lateen  yards,  the  wrecks 
of  vessels  by  which  it  was  andentiy  navigated.— ^ooarsr. 

2  Eighteen  were  J?ttwpian#]— These  eighteen  Ethio- 
plan  princes  prove  that  the  throne  was  not  always  here- 
ditary in  Egypt — Lnrcher. 


and  one  a  female  native  of  the  country,  all  the 
rest  were  men  and  Egyptians.  The  female 
was  called  Nitocris,  which  was  also  the  name 
of  the  Babylonian  princess.  They  affirm  that 
the  Eg3rptians  having  slain  her  brother,  who 
was  their  sovereign,  she  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  that  afterwards,  to  avenge  his  death, 
she  destroyed  by  artifice  a  great  number  of 
Egyptians.  By  her  orders  a  lai^  subterran- 
eous  apartment  was  constructed,  professedly  for 
festivals,  but  in  reality  for  a  different  purpo^. 
She  invited  to  this  place  a  great  number  of  tbqse 
Eg3rptians  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  principal 
instruments  of  her  brother's  death,  and  then  by 
a  private  canal  introduced  the  river  amongpt 
them.  They  added,  that  to  avoid  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people,  she  suffocated  herself  in  an 
apartment  filled  with  ashes. 

CI.  None  of  these  monarchs,  as  my  informers 
related,  were  distinguished  by  any  acts  of  mag- 
nificence or  renown,  except  Moeris,  who  was  the 
last  of  them.  Of  this  prince  various  mona- 
ments  remain.  He  built  the  north  entrance  of 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  sunk  a  lake,  the  di« 
mensions  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 
Near  this  he  also  erected  pyramids,  whose  mag- 
nitude, when  I  speak  of  the  lake,  I  shall  parti- 
cularize. These  are  lasting  monuments  of  his 
fame;  but  as  none  of  the  preceding  princes 
performed  any  thing  memorable,  I  shall'  pass 
them  by  in  silence. 

C II.  The  name  of  Sesostris,"  who  lived  after 
them,  claims  our  attention.  According  to  the 
priests,  he  was  the  first  who,  passing  the  Ara- 
bian gulf  in  a  fleet  of  long  vesseJs,  reduced 
under  his  authority  the  inhabitants  bordering  o& 
the  Red  Sea.  He  proceeded  yet  farther,  till 
he  came  to  a  sea,  which  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  shoals  was  not  navigable.  On  his  return 
to  Egypt,  as  I  learned  from  the  same  authority^ 
he  levied  a  mighty  army,  and  made  a  martial 
progress  by  land,  subduing  all  the  nations  whom 
he  met  with  on  his  march.  Whenever  he  was 
opposed  by  a  people  who  proved  themselves 
brave,  and  who  discovered  an  ardour  for  liberty, 

3  Sesostrit,'y~S&e  Bouhier's  Chronological  Account  of 
the  kings  of  Egypt  from  Moeris  to  Cambyses,. according 
to  which  Moeris  died  in  the  year  of  the  world  S360,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sesostris  in  3361. 

Diodorus  Siculus  makes  this  prince  posterior  to  Moeris 
by  seven  generations;  but,  as  Larcher  justly  observes, 
tills  writer  cannot  be  cntitied  to  an  equal  degree  of  credit 
with  Herodotus.  Sesostris  hap  been  differently  named. 
Tacitus  calls  him  Rhampses :  ScaUger,  both  Rhamesses 
and  Egyptus.  He  is  named  Sesostris  in  Diodorus  Siculus ; 
I  Sesosis  in  Pliny,  &c.— 7. 
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he  erected  columns  in  their  country,  upon  which 
he  inscribed  his  name,  and  that  of  his  nation, 
and  how  he  had  here  conquered  by  the  force  of 
his  arms;  but  where  he. met  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  upon  similar  columns*  which  he 
erected,  he  added  the  private  parts  of  a  woman, 
expressive  of  the  pusillanimity  of  the  people. 

cm.  Continuing  his  progress,  he  passed 
over  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  subdued  the 
countries  of  Scythia  and  Thrace.  *  Here  1  be- 
lieve he  stopped,  for  monuments  of  his  victory 
are  discovered  thus  far,  but  no  farther.  On  his 
return  he  came  to  the  river  Phasis ;  but  I  am 
by  no  means  certain  whether  he  left "  a  detach- 
ment of  his  forces  as  a  colony  in  this  district, 
or  whether  some  of  his  men,  fatigued  with  their 
laborious  service,  remained  here  of  their  own 
accord. 

CIV.  The  Colchians  certainly  appear  to  be 
of  Egyptian  origin :  which  indeed,  before  I  had 
conversed  with  any  one  on  the  subject,  I  had 
always  believed.  But  as  I  was  desirous  of  being 
satisfied,  I  interrogated  the  people  of  both 
countries :  the  result  was,  that  the  Colchians 
seemed  to  have  better  remembrance  of  the 
Egyptians,  than  the  Egyptians  of  the  Colchians. 
The  Egyptians  wefe  of  opinion  that  the  Col- 
chians were  descended  of  part  of  tbe  troops  of 
Sesostris.  To  this  I  myself  was  also  inclined, 
because  they  are  black,  and  have  hair  short  and 
curling,'  which  latter  circumstance  may  not, 


4  Upon  sifnilarcolumnt,  4rc.>- Diodonis  Siculas  relates 
tite  same  facts,  with  this  addition,  that  upon  the  columns 
Intended  to  commpmorate  the  bravery  of  the  vanquished, 
Sesostris  added  the  private  parts  of  a  maa — T. 

Nous  ignorans  si  les  Hermes  caracterises  par  la  nature 
feminine,  et  eriges  par  Sesostris  dans  les  pays  qu*il  avoit 
conquis  saas  resistance,  avoient  ete  figures  de  la  meme 
maniere ;  on  si,  pour  indique  le  sexe,  ils  avoient  ttn  tri- 
angle, par  lequel  les  Egyptiens  avoient  coutume  de  le 
designer.— Winkehnann. 

5  7%rac«. 3— According  to  another  tradition  preserved 
in  Valerius  Flaocus,  the  Getse,  the  bravest  and  most  up- 
right of  the  Thradans,  vanquished  Sesostris ;  and  it  was 
doubtless  to  secure  his  retreat,  that  he  left  a  detachment 
of  his  troops  in  Coldiis. 

Cunabula  K^ntii 
Colrhidof  hie  ertnsque  toeas :  nt  prima  Sesostris 
Intulerit  rex  bdla  Getis :  ut  c«Id«  tuonini 
Territos,  hos  Th«t>a»piitriuroqae  reducat  ad  amnem 
Pbasilos  hot  impcrat  agnis,  Colchosqa«  Tocaii 
tmperct. —  Lareher. 

6  Wh^her  h4  left,  S[e.'} — Pliny  assures  us,  tliougfa  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  Sesostris  was  defeated 
by  the  Cci'^itOM.— Lareher. 

7  Hair  $hort  and  eurling.}—**  That  is,"  says  Volney, 
in  Ms  remark  on  this  passage,  **  tliat  the  ancient  Egyp. 
tiaas  were  real  negroes,  of  the  same  species  with  all  the 
natives  of  Afirica;  and  though,  as  might  be  expected, 
after  mixiiig  for  so  many  ages  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro. 
mans,  they  have  kwt  the  intensity  of  their  first  colour,  yet 


however,  be  insisted  upon  as  evidence,  because 
it  is  common  to  many  other  nations.  But  a  se- 
cond and  better  argument  is,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Colchos,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  are  the 
only  people  who  from  time  immemorial  hav 
used  circumcision.  The  Phoenicians  and  th 
Syrians  of  Palestine"  acknowledge  that  they 
borrowed  this  custom  from  Egypt  Those 
Syrians  who  live  near  the  rivers  Thermodon 
and  Parthenius,  and  their  neighbours  the  Ma- 
crones,  confess  that  they  learned  it,  and  that 
too  recently,  from  the  Colchians.  These  are 
the  only  people  who  use  circumcision,  and  who 
use  it  precisely  like  the  Eg3rptian6.  As  this 
practice  can  be  traced  both  in  Egypt  and  Ethi- 
opia  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  which  first  introduced  it.  The  Eg)^- 
tians  certainly  communicated  it  to  the  other 
nations  by  means  of  their  commercial  inter- 
course. The  Phoenicians,  who  are  connected 
with  Greece,  do  not  any  longer  imitate  the 
Eg3rptians  in  this  particular,  their  male  children 
not  being  circumcised. 

CV.  But  the  Colchians  have  another  mark 
of  resemblance  to  the  Egyptians.  Their  manu- 
facture of  linen "  is  alike  and  peculiar  to  those 
two  nations ;  they  have  similar  manners,  and 
the  same  language.  The  linen  which  comes 
from  Colchis  the  Greeks  call  Sardonian ;  *®  the 
linen  of  Egypt,  Egyptian. 


they  still  retaiii  strong  marks  of  their  original  confer, 
mation." 

8  Syrians  of  Palestine.'} — Mr  Gibbon  takes  the  oppor. 
tunity  of  this  passage  to  make  it  appear,  that  under  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchies,  the  Jews  languished 
for  many  ages  the  most  despised  portion  of  their  slaves. 
"  Herodotus,"  says  the  English  historian,  "  who  visited 
Asia  whilst  it  obeyed  the  Persian  empire,  slightly  men. 
tions  the  Jews  of  Palestine. "  But  this  seems  to  be  a  par- 
tial  quotation }  for  taking  into  consideration  the  whole 
of  the  context,  Herodotus  seems  precluded  from  men. 
tioning  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  in  this  place  otherwise 
than  slightly.— r. 

9  Manufacture  of  linen."}— See  chap,  xxxii  of  this 
book.— r. 

10  Sardonian.}— In  the  original,  for2«e(^M<»0»>  Lareher 
recommends  the  reading  of  'S«tfit»ftxt*f  which  he  justi- 
fies by  saying  that  Sardis  was  a  far  more  proper  and 
convenient  market  for  this  kind  of  linen  than  Sardinia. 

This  latter  country  in  ancient  times  had  the  character 
of  being  remarkably  unhealthy.  **  Remember,"  says 
Cicero,  writing  to  his  brother,  **thongh  in  perfect  healtli, 
you  are  in  Sardinia."    Martial  also, 

Nullo  fata  loco  potsis  exdudere,  cam  mon 
Venerit,  in  medio  Tibure,  Sardinia  est. 

This  country  also  gave  rise  to  many  peculiar  phrases : 
Sardi  venales,  risus  Sardonicns,  Sardonia  tinctura,  &c. 
The  first  is  difiierently  explained;  Cicero,  applying  it  to 
Gracchus,  who  after  the  capture  of  Sardinia  wastedmudi 
time  in  selling  his  prisoners,  makes  it  to  signify  any  mat. 
ter  tediously  protracted.     Others,  applying  it  to  tlie 
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C  VI.  The  greater  part  of  the  pillars  which 
Sesostiis  erected  in  the  places  which  he  coiu 
qiiered  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  Some  of 
them  I  myself  have  seen  in  Palestine  of  Syria, 
with  the  private  members  of  a  woman,  and  the 
inscriptions  which  I  have  before  mentioned.  In 
Ionia  there  are  (wo  figures  of  this  king  formed 
out  of  a  rock ;  one  is  in  the  way  from  Ephesus 
to  Phocsea,  the  other  betwixt  Sardis  and  Smyrna. 
Both  of  them  represent  a  man,  five  palms  in 
height ;  the  right  hand  holds  a  javelin,  the  left 
a  bow ;  the  rest  of  his  armour  is  partly  Egyp- 
tian and  partly  'Ethiopian.  Across  his  breast, 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  there  is  this  inscrip. 
tion  in  the  sacred  characters  of  EgypU  "  I  con- 
quered this  country  by  the  force  of  my  arms." 
Who  the  person  is,  here  represented,  or  of  what 
country,  are  not  specified,  both  are  told  else, 
where.  Some  have  been  induced,  on  examina- 
tion, to  pronounce  this  the  figure  of  Memnon, 
but  they  must  certainly  be  mistaken. 

CVII.  The  same  priests  informed  me  that 
Sesostris  returned  to  Egypt  with  an  immense 
number  of  captives  of  the  different  nations 
which  he  had  conquered.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Pelusian  Daphne,  his  brother,  to  whom  he  had 
confided  the  government  in  his  absence,  invited 
him  and  his  family  to  take  up  their  abode  with 
him ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  he  surrounded 
their  apartments  with  combustibles,  and  set  fire 
to  the  building.'  As  soon  as  Sesostris  discov- 
ered the  villany,  he  deliberated  with  his  wife, 
who  happened  to  be  with  him,  what  measures  to 
pursue ;  she  advised  him  to  place  two  of  their 
six  children  across  the  parts  which  were  burn- 
ing, that  they  might  serve  as  a  bridge  for  the 
preservation  of  themselves  and  the  rest.  This 
Sesostris  executed ;  two  of  the  children  conse- 


Asiatic  Sardis,  make  it  signify  persons  who  are  venal. 
The  Sardonic  laugh  is  that  beneath  which  the  severest 
uneasiness  is  concealed.  **  Sardinia,"  says  Solinus,  "  pro- 
duces an  herb  which  has  this  singular  property,  tliat 
whilst  it  destroys  whoever  eats  it,  it  so  contracts  the 
features,  and  in  particular  of  the  mouth,  into  a  grin, 
as  to  make  the  sufferer  appear  to  die  laughing."  Of  this 
herb  Solinus  relates  other  strange  properties.  Sardinia 
was  also  feunous  for  a  very  beautiful  colour,  whence  Sar- 
donia  tinctura  was  made  to  signify  a  modest  blush.  See 
Hiny,  Solinus,  HcMSinan,  &c.— T. 

1  Set  fire  to  the  building.'y—IAoAorua  Siculus  relates 
the  matter  differently.  The  brother  of  Sesostris  made 
him  and  his  attendants  drunk,  and  in  the  night  set  fire 
to  his  apartment  The  guards  being  intoxicated,  were 
unable  to  assist  their  master ;  but  Sesostris,  imploring 
the  interposition  of  the  gods,  fortunately  escaped.  He 
expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  deities  in  general,  and  to 
Vulcan  in  particular,  to  whose  kindness  principally  he 
thought  himself  indebted^T. 


quently  perished,  the  remainder  were  saved 
with  their  fsither. 

CYIII.  Sesostris  did  not  omit  to  avenge 
himself  on  his  brother  :  on  his  return  to  Egypt, 
he  employed  the  captives  of  the  different  nations 
he  had  vanquished  to  collect  those  immense 
stones  which  were  employed  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan.  They  were  also  compelled  tfi  make 
those  vast  and  numerous  canals'  by  which 
Egypt  is  intersected.  In  consequence  of  their 
involuntary  labours,  Egypt,  which  was  before 
conveniently  adapted  to  those  who  travelled  on  ^ 
horseback  or  in  carriages,  became  unfit  for  both. 
The  canals  occur  so  often,  and  in  so  many 
winding  directions,  that  to  journey  on  horseback 
is  disagreeable,  in  carriages  impossible.  The 
prince  however  was  influenced  by  a  patriotic 
motive:  before  his  time  those  who  inhabited 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  at  a  distance 
from  the  river,  on  the  ebbing  of  the  Nile  8uf« 
fered  great  distress  from  the  want  of  water,  of 
which  they  had  none  but  from  muddy  \vell8. 

CIX.  The  same  authority  informed  me,  that 
Sesostris  made  a  regular  distribution  of  the 
lands  of  Egypt.  He  assigned  to  each  Egyp- 
tian a  square  piece  of  ground ;  and  his  revenues 
were  drawn  from  the  rent  which  every  indivi- 
dual annually  paid  him.  Whoever  wns  a 
sufferer  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  was 
permitted  to  make  the  king  acquunted  witb  his 
loss.  Certain  officers  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  particulars  of  the  injury,  that  no  man 
might  be  taxed  beyond  his  ability.  It  may  not 
be  improbable  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
origin  of  geometry,' and  that  the  Greeks  learned 

2  Numerous  conob.]— Probably  one  reason  why 
Sesostris  tfpened  canals,  was  to  prevent  these  huitfiil 
inundations,  as  well  as  to  convey  water  to  those  piaem 
where  they  might  think  proper  to  have  villages  built,  and 
to  water  tiie  lands  more  conveniently,  at  such  times  as 
the  waters  might  retire  early;  for  they  might  find  by 
experience,  after  the  canals  were  opened,  that  instead  oi 
apprehending  inundations,  they  had  greater  reason,  as  at 
present,  to  fear  a  want  of  water.— Pooocfce. 

There  are  still  eighty  canals  in  Egypt  like  rivers,  sev- 
eral  of  which  are  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  leagues  in 
length.— 5avary. 

The  same  author  adds,  that  the  dudn-bocketB  used  in 
Egypt  to  disperse  the  water  over  the  high  lands  gave  to 
Archimedes,  during  his  voyage  in  Egypt,  the  idea  of  his 
ingenious  screw,  which  is  still  in  use. 

A  country  where  nothing  is  so  seldom  met  with  as  a 
spring,  and  where  rain  is  an  extraordtaiary  fdwnomenon, 
could  only  have  been  fertUizedby  ttie  MUe.  Accordingly, 
from  times  of  the  most  remote  antiqiiity,  fourscore  con- 
siderable  canals  were  digged  aft  the  entrance  of  the  king, 
dom,  besides  a  great  number  of  small  ones,  which  distri- 
buted these  waters  all  over  'Egfpt'-'Be^naL 

3  Origin  of  geomefi^.y^Tbe  natives  of  Tbeltes,  above 
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if  from  hence.  As  to  the  pole,  the  gnomon/ 
and  the  division  of  the  day  ^  into  twelve  parts, 
the  Greeks  received  them  from  the  Babylo- 
nians. 


all  others,  were  renowned  for  their  gjeat  Mdsdom.  Their 
improvements  in  geometry  are  thought  to  have  been 
owing  to  tlie  nature  of  their  country;  for  the  land  of 
]E<gypt  being  annually  overflowed,  and  all  property  con- 
founded, they  were  obliged  upon  the  retreat  of  the  waters 
to  have  recourse  to  geometrical  decision,  in  order  to  de. 
termine  the  limits  of  their  possessions.— ^T^an/. 

4  The  pole,  the  gnomon.'] — The  text  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  tlie  ori^nal,  to  which  as  it  stands  it  will  not  be 
very  easy  to  annex  any  meaning.  My  own  opinion, 
from  reflecting  on  the  context,  is,  that  it  signifies  a  dial 
with  its  index.  Wesseling,  in  his  note  on  tlus  passage, 
informs  us  from  Pollux,  that  mtuiy  considered  9«\»i  and 
u^tT^vyMt  as  synonymous  expressions.  Scaliger  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  to  which  Wealing  himself  accedes.  Sal- 
masius  thinks  differently,  and  says  of  this  particular  pas- 
sage,  ne  hoc  quidem  quidquam  ad  horologiorum  usum 
facit  Larcher's  interpretation  seems  far-fetched.  "He," 
iays  the  learned  Frenchman,  **who  wishes  to  form  a 
8<dar  quadrant  must  necessarily  know  the  altitude  of  tlie 
pole."— When  it  is  considered  that  the  more  ancient  dials 
were  divided  by  the  first  twelve  letters  of  the  alphabet,  I 
cannot  help  adhering  to  the  interpretation  I  have  given 
ofit— r. 

5  Dromon  of  the  day."} — From  this  passage  it  appears, 
that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  day  was  divided  iuto 
twelve  parts  :  at  the  same  time  we  may  not  conclude, 
with  Leo,  Allatius,  and  Wesseling,  that  to  these  twelve 
parts  the  name  of  howra  was  given.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  when  the  twenty-four  parts  of  the  day  were  first 
distinguislied  by  the  name  of  hours,  but  it  was  doubtless 
rery  late;  and  the  passages  cited  from  Anacreon  and 
Xenophon  to  prove  the  contrary  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
preted by  what  we  call  hours. 

The  passage  in  Anacreon,  (j.%ffatv»rtot(  trc9'  u^euf,  means 
nothing  more  than  the  middle  of  the  night  "Svxrof 
mftaXyat,  in  Homer,  which  signifies  an  advanced  time  of 
the  night,  is  explained  by  the  scholiast  *i  rov  (turnvxrtou 
•'i»i  tlie  very  expression  of  Anacreon.  The  passage  from 
Xenophon  is  not  more  decisive.— LarcA**'. 

Upon  this  subject  we  have  the  following  curious  note 
In  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis  :— Of  the  dials  of  the 
ancients  we  may  form  some  ideafrom  tlie  following  exam- 
pie :  Palladius  Rutilius,  who  lived  about  the  fifth  century, 
and  who  has  left  us  a  treatise  on  agriculture,  has  put  at 
the  end  of  every  month  a  table,  in  which  one  sees  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  divisions  of  the  day  to  the  different 
lengths  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon.  It  must  be  observ- 
ed in  the  first  place,  that  this  correspondence  is  the  same 
in  the  months  equally  distant  from  the  solstice,  January 
and  December,  February  and  November,  &c.  Secondly, 
that  the  length  of  the  shadow  is  the  same  for  the  hours 
^ually  distant  from  the  mid.day  point  The  following 
is  tite  table  for  January'. 

Hours.  Feet 

I.  and  XL        -       .       -       -      29 

II.  and  X        .       -       -       -      19 
HI.  and  IX 15 

IV.  and  VIII.         -        .        .      12 

V.  and  VII.  -  -      10 
VL             .       -       .       -       9 

TWs  dial  seems  to  have  been  adapted  for  tlie  dimate  of 
R«Mhe.  Similar  dials  were  constructed  for  the  climate  of 
Athens. 


ex.  Except  Sesostris,  no  monarch  of  £g}'pt 
was  ever  master  of  Ethiopia.  This  prince 
placed  as  a  monument^  some  marble  statues 
before  the  temple  of  Vulcan :  two  of  these 
were  thirty  cubits  in  height,  and  represented 
him  and  his  queen;  four  others,  of  twenty 
cubits  each,  represented  his  four  children.  A 
long  time  afterwards,  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
was  desirous  of  placing  before  these  a  statue  of 
himself,^  but  the  high  priest  of  Vulcan  violently 
opposed  it,  urging  that  the  actions  of  Darius 
were  far  less  splendid  than  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Sesostris.  This  latter  prince  had  vanquish- 
ed as  many  nations  as  Darius,  and  had  also 
subdued  the  Scythians,  who  had  never  yielded 
to  the  arms  of  Darius.  Theretore.  says  he,  it 
can  never  be  just  to  place  before  the  statues  of 
Sesostris  the  figure  of  a  prince,  whose  exploits 
have  not  been  equally  illustrious.  They  told 
me  that  Darius  forgave  this  rem6nstrance.'' 

CXI.  On  the  death  of  Sesostris,  his  son 
Pheron,*  as  the  priests  informed  me,  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  This  prince  undertook  no  mili- 
tary expedition ;  but  by  the  action  I  am  going  to 
relate  he  lost  the  use  of  his  eyes  : — When  the 
Nile  was  at  its  extreme  height  of  eighteen  cubits, 
and  had  overflowed  the  fields,  a  sudden  wind 
arose  which  made  the  waters  impetuously  swell; 
at  this  juncture  the  prince  hurled  a  javelin  into 
the  vortex  of  the  stream  :  he  was  in  a  moment 

6  Placed  as  a  monument.'] — Larcher,  in  his  version, 
adds  in  this  place,  **  to  commemorate  the  danger  he  had 
escaped. "  The  text  will  not  justify  this  version,  though 
the  learned  Frenchman's  opinion,  tiiatthis  is  the  implied 
meaning,  rests  on  the  positive  assertion  of  DiodoruB 
Siculus,  who,  relating  the  fact  of  tlie  statues  circumstan- 
tially, adds  that  they  were  erected  by  Sesostris  in  grati- 
tude to  Vulcan,  by  whose  interposition  he  escaped  the 
treachery  of  his  brother.— T. 

7  A  statue  of  himself. ']-' After  a  series  of  ages,  when 
Egypt  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Persia,  Darius, 
the  father  of  Xerxes,  was  desirous  of  placing  an  image  of 
himself  at  Memphis^  before  the  statue  of  Sesostris.  This 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  chief  priest,  in  an  as- 
sembly of  his  order,  who  asserted  that  the  acts  of  Darius 
had  not  yet  surpassed  those  of  Sesostris.  The  king  did 
not  take  this  freedom  amiss,  but  was  rather  pleased  with 
it ;  saying,  that  if  he  lived  as  long  as  Sesostris,  he  would 
endeavour  to  equal  Imn.'—Diodortis  Siculus. 

.  8  Forgave  this  remonstrance.^r-lt  does  not  however 
appear  from  hence  that  Darius  was  ever  in  Egypt.  The 
resistance  of  the  chief  priest  might  probably  be  told  him, 
and  he  might  forgive  it.  It  appears  by  a  passage  in 
Aristotle,  that  Darius  attacked  and  conquered  this 
country  j  if  so,  the  priest  of  Vulcan  might  personally  op- 
pose Darius.  The  authority  of  Aristotle  is  of  no  weight 
compared  with  that  of  our  liistorian;  and  probably,  in 
that  writer,  instead  of  Darius  we  should  read  Xerxes.— 
Larcher. 

9  Pheron.] — Tliia  prince  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  first  Egyptian  Pharaoli.— r. 
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deprived  of  sight,  and  continued  blind  for  the 
space  of  ten  years ;  in  the  eleventh  an  oracle 
was  communicated  to  him  from  Butos,  intimat- 
ing that  the  period  of  his  punishment  was  ex- 
pired, and  that  he  should  recover  his  sight  by 
washing  his  eyes  with  the  urine  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  known  any  man  but  her  husband. 
Pheron  first  made  the  experiment  with  the 
urine  of  his  own  wife,  and  when  this  did  not 
succeed  he  applied  that  of  other  women  indis- 
criminately. Having  at  length  recovered  his 
sight,  he  assembled  all  the  women,  except  her 
whose  urine  had  removed  his  calamity,  in  a  city 
which  is  to  this  day  called  Erythrebolos  ;*  all 
these,  with  the  town  itself,  he  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  he  married  the  female  who  had  deserved  his 
gratitude*  On  his  recovery  he  sent  magnificent 
presents  to  all  the  more  celebrated  temples ;  to 
that  of  the  Sun  he  sent  two  obelisks  too  remark- 
able to  be  unnoticed :  each  was  formed  of  one 
solid  stone,  one  hundred  cubits  high>  and  eight 
broad. 

CXII.  The  successor  of  Pheron,  as  the 
same  priests  informed  me,  was  a  citizen  of 
Memphis,  whose  name  in  the  Greek  tongue 
was  Proteus.'  His  shrine  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Memphis,  it  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  and  is  very  magnificently  deco- 
rated. The  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  dweU  in  its 
vicinity,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  place  is 
denominated  the  Tyrian  camp.  In  this  spot, 
consecrated  to  Proteus,'  there  is  also  a  small 

1  Erythrebolos.'}— JiioioruB  Siculos  calls  this  place 
Heliopolis ;  and  says  that  the  woman,  through  whose 
means  Pheron  was  cured  of  his  blindness,  was  the  wife 
of  a  gardener.— 71 

2  Proteus.y—Troteua  was  an  Egjrptian  title  of  the 
deity,  under  which  he  was  worshipped  both  at  Pharos 
and  at  Memphis.  He  was  the  same  as  Osiris  and  Cano- 
bus,  and  particularly  the  god  of  mariners,  who  confined 
his  department  to  the  sea.  From  hence  I  think  we  may 
unravel  the  mystery  about  the  pilot  of  Menelaus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  named  Canopus,  and  to  have  given 
name  to  the  principal  sea^port  in  Egypt— ^/yont 

No  antique  figure  has  yet  been  met  wilii  of  Proteus : 
upon  this  circumstance  Mr  Spence  remarks,  that  his 
character  was  far  more  manageable  for  poets,  than  for 
sculptors  or  painters.  The  former  might  very  well  de- 
scribe all  the  variety  of  shapes  that  he  could  put  on,  and 
point  out  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  but  the 
artists  must  have  been  content  to  show  him  either  in  his 
own  natural  shape,  or  in  some  one  alone  of  all  his  vari. 
ous  forms.  Of  this  deity  the  best  description  is  given  in 
the  Oeorgics  of  Vii^.— T. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  if  we  were  to  write  the  £^ryp- 
tian  name  of  Proteus,  as  given  by  the  Greeks,  in  Phoeni. 
dan  characters,  we  should  make  use  of  the  same  letters 
we  pronounce  Fharao ;  the  final  o  in  the  Hebrew  is  an 
h,  whidi  at  the  end  of  words  frequently  becomes  t— 
Vofytey. 


temple,  dedicated  to  Venus  the  strtnger:'  this 
Venus  I  conjecture  is  no  other  than  Helen,  the 
daughter  of  Tyndaris,  because  she,  I  was  told, 
resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Proteus, 
and  because  this  building  is  dedicated  to  Venus 
the  stranger ;  no  other  temple  of  Venus  is  dis-' 
tinguished  by  this  appellation. 

CXIII.  To  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  *  of 
Helen,  these  priests  answered  as  follows :  Parid 
having  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  was  re- 
turning home,  but  meeting  with  contrary  winds 
in  the  .^gean,  he  was  driven  into  the  Egyptian 
sea.  As  the  winds  continued  unfavourable,  he 
proceeded  to  Egypt,  and  vras  driven  to  the 
Canopian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  to  Taii^ea: 
in  this  place  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  which 
still  remains;  if  any  slave  fled  to  this  for 
refuge,  and  in  testimony  of  his  consecrating 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  god,  submitted  to 
be  marked  with  certain  sacred  characters,  no 
one  was  suffered  to  molest  him.  This  custom 
has  been  strictly  observed,  from  its  first  institu- 
tion to  the  present  period.  The  servants  of 
Paris,  aware  of  the  privileges  of  this  temple, 
fled  thither  from  their  master,  and  with  the 
view  of  injuring  Paris,  became  the  suppliants 
of  the  divinity.  They  published  many  accusa- 
tions against  their  master,  disclosing  the  whole 
affair  of  Helen,  and  the  wrong  done  to  Mene- 
laus :  this  they  did  not  only  in  the  presence  of 
the  priests,  but  also  before  Thonis,  *  the  gover- 
nor  of  the  district 

CXI  V.  Thonis  instantly  despatchiSd  a  mes- 
senger to  Memphis,  with  orders  to  say  thus  to 
Proteus  :  **  There  is  arrived  here  a  TrbjaiH  who 

3  Ventu  the  Stranger.y^lt  is  doubtless  this  Venus  to 
whom  Horace  alludes  in  the  following  verses : 

Oh  quae  beatam  diva  tenet  Cyprum,  et 

Memphim  carentem  Sithonia  niTe 

Regina. 
Strabo  also  speaks  of  this  temple,  and  tells  us  that  aooie 
believed  it  dedicated  to  the  Moon.— 7. 

4  Ingmriet  on  the  mlffectJ} — Upon  no  subject,  andent 
or  modem,  have  writers  been  more  divided,  than  about 
the  precise  period  of  the  Trqjan  war.  Lardier,  alter 
discussing  this  matter  very  fully,  in  his  essay  on  cfamiMA. 
ogy,  is  of  opinion,  and  his  arguments  appear  to  me  at 
least,  satisftu:t(ury,  that  it  took  place  about  1263  years  be- 
fore the  vulgar  era.— 7. 

5  Thonis.'}— Some  writers  pretend  that  Thonis  was 
prince  of  the  Canopian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  that  he 
was  the  invents  of  medicine  in  Egjrpt  Before  he  saw 
Helen  he  treated  Menelaus  with  great  respect ;  when  he 
had  seen  her  he  made  his  court  to  her,  and  even  endeav. 
oured  to  violate  her  person :  Menelans  on  hearing  this 
put  him  to  death.  The  dty  of  Thonis,  and  Thoth,  the 
first  Egyptian  month,  take  their  names  from  him. 

This  narrative  seems  lees  probaUe  than  that  of  Hero- 
dotus ;  Theth,  or  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians,  Was 
much  more  ancient— Z/arcAer. 
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has  perpetrated  an  atrocious  crime  in  Greece ; 
he  has  seduced  the  wife  of  his  host,  and  has 
carried  her  away,  with  a  great  quantity  of  trea- 
sure; adverse  winds  have  forced  him  hither; 
shall  I  suffer  him  to  depart  without  molestation, 
or  shall  I  seize  his  person  and  property?"  The 
answer  which  Proteus  sent  was  thus  conceived : 
«  Whoever  that  man  is  who  has  violated  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  seize  and  bring  him  before 
me,  that  I  may  examine  him." 

CXy.  Thonis  upon  this  seized  Paris,  and 
detaining  his  vessels,   instantly  sent  him  to 
Proteus,  with  Helen  *  and  all  his  wealth :  on 
their  arrival  Proteus  inquired  of  Paris  who  he 
was,  and  whence  he  came :  Paris  faithfully  re- 
lated the  name  of  his  family  and  country,  and 
from  whence  he  last  set  saiL     But  when  Pro- 
teus proceeded  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
Helen,  and  how  he  obtained  possession  of  her 
person,    Paris  hesitated  in  his  answers;  his 
slaves  who  had  deserted  him  explained  and 
proved  the  particulars  of  his  guilt;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Proteus  made  this  determina- 
tion t  **  If  I  did  not  esteem  it  a  very  heinous 
crime  to  put  any  stranger  to  death,  whom  un- 
favourable winds  have  driven  to  my  coast,  I 
would  assuredly,  thou  most  abandoned  man, 
avenge  that  Greek  whose  hospitality  thou  bast 
80  treacherously  >'iolated.     Tbou  hast  not  only 
seduced  his  wife,  but,  having  violently  taken 
her  away,  still  criminally  detainest  her ;  and,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  thou  hast  robbed  and 
plundered  him  !  But  as  I  can  by  no  means  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  put  a  stranger  to  death,  you 
I  shall  suffer  to  depart ;  the  woman  and  your 
wealth  I  shall  detain,  till  the  Greek  himself 
thinks  proper  to  demand  her. — Do  you  and 
your  companions  depart  within  three  days  from 
my  coast,  or  expect  to  be  treated  as  enemies." 
CXVI.  Thus,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
the  priests,  did  Helen  come  to  the  court  of 
Proteus.     I  conceive  that  this  circumstance 
could  not  be  unknown  to  Homer;  but  as  he 
thought  it  less  ornamental  to  his  poem,  he  for- 
bore to  use  it     That  he  actually  did  know  it, 
is  evident  from  that  part  of  the  Iliad  where  he 
describes  the  voyage  of  Paris ;  this  evidence  he 

6  This  incident  of  the  detention  of  Helen  by  Proteus, 
Is  the  argument  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Eurij^des. 

The  poet  snpposes  that  Helen  nerer  was  at  Troy,  but 
that  Paris  carried  thitlier  a  cloud  in  her  form : — On  the 
death  of  Proteus,  his  son  Theadjrmenus  prepared  to  make 
Helen  his  wife ;  at  this  Juncture  Menelaua  waii  driven 
OB  the  caaat,  saw  Helen  again,  and  with  her  eoMerted 
and  aeeompUshed  their  return  to  Oreece^— >r. 


has  no  where  retracted.  He  informs  us,  that 
Paris,  after  various  wanderings,  at  length  arriv- 
ed at  Sidon,  in  Phoenicia ;  it  is  in  the  Bravery 
of  Diomed ;'  the  passage  is  this: 

There  lay  the  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art, 

Sidonian  maids  embroider'd  every  part ; 

When  firom  soft  Sidon  youthful  Paris  bore; 

With  Helen  touching  on  the  T3rria&  shore. 

ILvLSOa 

He  again  introduces  this  subject  in  the  Odyssey ; 

These  drugs,  so  MeodJiy  to  the  joys  of  life. 
Bright  Hden  leam*d  from  Thone's  imperial  wife; 
Who  sway'd  the  sceptre  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  simples  dothes  the  fatten'd  soil. 
With  wholesome  herbage  mix'd,  the  direfiil  bane 
Of  vegetable  veninn  taints  the  plain. 

Od.  iv.  315. 

Menelaus  also  says  thus  to  Telemachus : 

Long  on  the  Egyptian  coast  by  calms  confined. 
Heaven  to  my  fleet  refused  a  prosperous  wind : 
No  vows  had  we  preferr'd,  no  victim  sleuin. 
For  this  the  gods  each  favouring  gale  restrain. 

Od.  iv.  47a 

In  these  passages  Homer  confesses  himself 
acquainted  with  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt ; 
for  Syria  borders  upon  Egypt,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians, to  whom  Sidon  belongs,  inhabit  part  of 
Syria. 

CX  VII.  Of  these  the  last  passage  confirms 
sufficiently  the  argument,  which  maybe  deduced 
from  the  former,  that  the  Cyprian  verses'  were 

7  Bravery  of  Diomed.y-The  different  parts  of  Homer's 
poems  were  known  anciently  by  names  taken  from  the 
subjects  treated  in  them :  Thus  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad 
was  called  the  Bravery  of  Diomed;  and  in  like  manner 
the  eleventh  the  Bravery  of  Agamemnon  j  the  tenth  the 
Night-watchy  or  the  Death  of  Dolon,  8fc. ;  all  of  which 
titles  are  prefixed  to  the  respective  books  in  Clarke's  and 
other  editions  from  Eustathius : — See  also  iClian,  Var. 
Hist  Book  xiii  c.  14  This  division  was  more  ancient 
than  that  into  books»  and  therefore  does  not  always  coin- 
dde  with  it :  thus  the  second  Iliad  has  two  names,  the 
Dream  or  the  Trial,  and  the  Catalogue ;  whereas  four 
or  five  books  of  the  Odyssey  are  supposed  to  be  compris- 
ed under  the  name  of  the  Story  af  Alcinous.    Valcnaer 

.erroneously  supposed  this  to  be  a  later  division  of  the 
grammarians,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  explain 
away  the  expression  of  Herodotus,  which  evidently 
refers  to  it— r. 

8  Cypriem  verses.2 — On  the  subject  of  these  verses  the 
following  sentence  occurs  in  Athenseus. 

"  The  person  who  composed  the  Cyprian  verses,  whe- 
ther  he  was  some  Cyprian  or  Stasinus,  or  by  whatever 
name  he  chooses  to  be  distinguished,"  &c.  Frcnn  which 
it  appears,  that  Athenaus  had  no  idea  of  their  being 
written  by  Homer.  But  we  are  told  by  .Slian,  in  Ids 
Various  History,  that  Homer  certainly  did  compoee  these 
versee,  and  gave  them  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his 
iaagkttr.'See  .Slian,  book  ix.  chap.  1^  in  the  note  to 
which,  this  suligect  is  amply  discussed. 
I  Tlie  subject  of  this  peem  was  the  Trqjan  war  after  (lie 
Inrth  of  Helen.  Venus  caused  this  princess  to  be  born, 
that  she  might  be  aUe  to  promise  Paris  an  accomplished 
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never  written  by  Homer  These  relate  tbat 
Paris,  in  company  with  Helen,  assisted  by  a 
favourable  wind  and  sea,  passed  in  three  days 
from  Sparta  to  Troy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  as- 
serted in  the  Iliad,  that  Paris,  after  carrying 
away  Helen,  wandered  about  to  various  places. 

C  XVIII.  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  whe- 
ther all  that  the  Greeks  relate  concerning  Troy 
had  any  foundation  in  truth;  and  the  same 
priests  instructed  me  in  the  followingparticulars, 
which  they  learned  from  Menelaus  himself. 
After  the  loss  of  Helen,  the  Greeks  assembled 
iu  great  numbers  at  Teucris,  to  assist  Mene- 
laus; they  disembarked  and  encamped:  they 
then  despatched  ambassadors  to  Troy,  whom 
Menelaus  himself  accompanied.  On  their  arrival 
they  made  a  formal  demand  of  Helen,  and  of 
the  wealth  which  Paris  had  at  the  same  time 
clandestinely  taken,  as  well  as  general  satisfac 
tion  for  the  injury.  The  Trojans  then  and 
afterwards  uniformly  persisted  in  declaring  that 
they  had  among  them  neither  the  person  nor 
the  wealth  of  Helen,  but  that  both  were  in 
Egypt;  and  they  thought  it  hard  that  they 
should  be  made  responsible  for  what  Proteus 
king  of  Egypt  certainly  possessed.  The  Greeks 
believing  themselves  deluded,  laid  siege  to  Troy, 
and  persevered  till  they  took  it.*  But  when 
Helen  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  captured  town, 
and  the  same  assertions  concerning  her  were 
continued,  they  at  length  obtained  credit,  and 
Menelaus  himself  was  despatched  to  Proteus. 

CXIX.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  lEugypt  he 
proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  Memphis.  On  his  relat- 
ing the  object  of  his  journey,  he  was  honourably 
entertained ;  Helen,  who  had  been  treated  with 
respect,  was  restored  to  him,  and  with  her,  all 
his  treasures.  Inattentive  to  these  acts  of 
kindness,  Menelaus  perpetrated  a  great  enor- 
mity *  against  the  Egyptians :  the  winds  pre- 

~~  —  • 

beauty;  to  this  Jupiter,  by  the  advice  of  Momus,  had 
consented,  in  order  to  destroy  the  human  race  again  by 
the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  to  take  place  on  her  accoimt 
As  the  author  of  tins  poem  refers  all  the  events  of  this 
n  nr  to  Venus,  goddess  of  Cyprus,  the  work  was  called 
by  her  name.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  M.  Larcher  in  con- 
tinuation, *'  that  Herodotus  would  have  told  the  name 
of  the  author,  had  he  known  it" 

1  Great  enormiei/.'}~~lt  was  Saturn,  according  to  the 
poets  and  historians,  who  first  introduced  the  detestable 
custom  of  human  sacrifices.  The  Saturn  of  the  heathens, 
according  to  the  best  writers,  was  tlie  Abraham  ef 
Scripture.  Iu  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  &c.  there  arc  two  curious  dissertations  on  the 
subject  of  hiunan  sacrifices ;  the  one  asserting  the  troth 
of  theee  on  the  authorities  of  ManeUion,  Sanchoniathon, 
Herodotus,  Pausanias,  Josephus,  &c.  &c.  by  M.  I'Abbe 
de  Boissy ;  the  other  by  M.  Monin,  denying  them  alto- 


venting  his  depaiture,  he  took  two  children*  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  with  great  bar- 
barity offered  them  in  sacrifice.  As  soon  as 
the  circumstance  was  known,  universal  indig- 
nation was  excited  against  him,  and  he  w&% 
pursued ;  but  he  fled  by  sea  into  Africa,  and 
the  Egyptians  could  trace  him  no  further.  Of 
the  above  facts,  some  they  knew,  as  having 
happened  among  themselves,  and  others  were 
the  result  of  much  diligent  inquiiy. 

CXX.  This  intelligence  concerning  Helen 
I  received  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  which 
I  am  inclined  to  add,  as  my  opinion,  that  if 
Helen  had  been  actually  in  Troy,  they  would 
certainly  have  restored  her  to  the  Greeks,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  Paris.  Priam  and 
his  connections  could  never  have  been  so  in- 
fatuated, as  to  endanger  the  presentation  oi 
themselves  and  their  children,  merely  that  Paris 
might  enjoy  Helen ;  but  even  if  such  had  been 
their  determination  at  first,  still  after  having 
lost,  in  their  different  contests  with  the  Greeks, 
many  of  their  countiymen,  and  among  these,  if 
the  poets  may  be  believed,  several  of  their 
king's  own  sons,  I  cannot  imagine  but  that 
Priam,  even  if  he  had  married  her  himself, 
would  have  restored  Helen,  if  no  other  means 
had  existed  of  averting  these  calamities.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  Paris  was  not  the  imme- 
diate heir  to  the  crown,  for  Hector  was  his 
superior  both  in  age  and  virtue :  Paris,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  possessed  any  remarkable 
influence  in  the  state,  neither  would  Hector 
have  countenanced  the  misconduct  of  his  bro-- 
ther,  firom  which  he  himself,  and  the  rest  of  his 
countr3rmen,  had  experienced  so  many  and  such 


gether,  from  the  reason  of  the  tiling  itself,  and  from  want 
of  sufficient  and  satisfactory  evidence.  The  principal 
arguments  of  both  may  be  seen  in  tlie  Choix  des  Me- 
moires  de  PAcademie  des  Inscriptions,  &c.  published  in 
this  country  by  Maty.    . 

2  Two  children.'}— This  was  doubtless  to  appease  the 
winds.  This  kind  of  sacrifice  was  frequent  in  Greece, 
but  detestable  in  Egypt. 

Sanguine  placutis  Tentos  et  Tixgine  caesa.— Fir^/. 
See  Book  vii.  chap.  191.— LarcAer. 

In  the  early  times  of  all  religions,  when  nations  were 
yet  barbarous  and  savage,  there  was  ever  an  aptness  or 
tendency  towards  the  dark  part  of  'superstition,  which 
among  many  other  horrors  produced  that  of  human  sa~ 
crifice.~~Lord  Shaftesbury. 

That  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice,  alike  cruel  ana 
absurd,  gives  way  but  very  slowly  to  the  voice  of  nature 
and  of  reason,  is  evident  from  its  having  been  practised 
at  so  late  a  period  by  the  enlightened  people  of  Greece^ 
Porphyry  also  informs  us,  that  even  in  his  time,  who 
lived  233  years  after  the  Christian  era,  human  sacrificM 
were  common  in  Arcadia  and  at  Carthage. — T. 
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great  calamities.  But  the  restoration  of  Helen 
was  not  in  their  power,  and  the  Greeks  placed 
no  dependence  on  their  assertions,  which  were 
indisputably  true ;  but  all  this,  with  the  subse- 
quent destruction  of  Troy,  might  be  ordained 
by  Providence,  to  instruct  mankind  that  the 
gods  proportioned  pimishments  to  crimes. 

C  X  XL  The  same  instructors  farther  told  me, 
that  Proteus  was  succeeded  by  Rhampsinitus  :" 
he  built  the  west  entrance  of  the  temple  of 
Vulcan ;  in  the  same  situation  he  also  erected 
two  statues,  twenty-  five  cubits  in  height  That 
which  faces  the  north  the  Egyptians  call  sum- 
mer, the  one  to  the  south  winter :  this  latter  is 
treated  with  no  manner  of  respect,  but  they 
worship  the  former,  and  make  offerings  before 
it.  This  prince  possessed  such  abundance  of 
wealth,  that  so  far  from  surpassing,  none  of  his 
successors  ever  equalled  him  in  affluence.  For 
the  security  of  his  riches,  he  constructed  a  stone 
edifice,  connected  with  his  palace  by  a  wall. 
The  man  whom  he  employed,*  with  a  dishonest 
view  so  artfully  disposed  one  of  the  stones,  that 
two  or  even  one  person  might  remove  it  from 
its  place.  In  this  building,  when  completed, 
the  king  deposited  his  treasures.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  artist  found  his  end  approaching ; 
and  having  two  sons,  he  called  them  both  be- 
fore him,  and  informed  them  in  what  manner, 
with  a  view  to  their  future  emolument  and  pros- 
perity, he  had  built  the  king's  treasury.  He 
then  explained  the  particular  circumstance  and 
situation  of  the  stone,  gave  them  minutely  its 
dimensions,  by  observance  of  which  they  might 
become  the  managers  of  the  king*s  riches.  On 
the  death  of  the  father,  the  sons  were  not  long 
before  they  availed  themselves  of  their  secret 
Under  the  advantage  of  the  night,  they  visited 
the  building,  discovered  and  removed  the  stone, 
and  carried  away  with  them  a  large  sum  of  money. 
As  soon  as  the  king  entered  the  apartment,  he 
saw  the  vessels  which  contained  his  money 
materially  diminished :  he  was  astonished  be- 
yond measure,  for  as  the  seals  were  unbroken, 
and  every  entrance  properly  secured,  he  could 
not  possibly  direct  his  suspicion  against  any 
one.  This  was  several  times  repeated;  the 
thieves  continued  their  visits,  and  the  king  as 

3  Rhamptinitut.^—DiodoTxui  Siculns  calls  him  Rhera- 
phis.  He  greatly  oppressed  his  subjects  .by  his  avarice 
and  extortions :  he  amassed  in  gold  and  silver  four  ban. 
dred  thousand  talents ;  a  most  incredible  8xua.~~Larcher. 

4  The  mem  whom  he  emp/oyee/.]— Paosanias  relates  a 
imilar  fable  of  Trophonius,  whose  cave  became  so  fa- 

Bums.— /.arcAer. 


,  regularly  saw  his  money  decrease.  To  effect  a 
discovery,  he  ordered  some  traps  to  be  placed 
round  the  vessels  which  contained  hia  riches. 
The  robbers  came  as  before ;  one  of  them  pro- 
ceeding as  usual  directly  to  the  vessels,  was 
caught  in  the  snare :  as  soon  as  he  was  sensible 
of  his  situation,  he  called  his  brother,  and  ao< 
quainted  him  with  it;  he  withal  entreated  him 
to  cut  off  his  head  without  a  moment's  delay, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  bis  own  detec- 
tion and  consequent  loss  of  life ;  he  approved 
and  obeyed  his  advice,  and  replacing  properly 
the  stone,  he  returned  home  with  the  head  of 
his  brother.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  king 
entered  the  apartment,  and  seeing  the  body  se- 
cured in  the  snare  without  a  head,  the  building 
in  no  part  disturbed,  nor  the  smallest  appearance 
of  any  one  having  been  there,  he  was  more  as- 
tonished than  ever.  In  this  perplexity  he  com- 
manded the  body  to  be  hanged  from  the  wall, 
and  having  stationed  guards  on  the  spot,  he  di- 
rected them  to  seize  and  bring  before  him  who- 
ever should  discover  any  symptoms  of  compas- 
sion or  sorrow  at  sight  of  the  deceased.  The 
mother  being  much  exasperated  at  this  expo^re 
of  her  son,  threatened  the  surviving  brother, 
that  if  he  did  not  contrive  and  execute  some 
means  of  removing  the  body,  she  would  imme- 
diately go  to  the  king,  and  disclose  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  robbery.  The  young  man 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  alter  the  woman's  deter- 
mination ;  he  therefore  put  in  practice  the  fol- 
lowing expedient : — He  got  together  some  asses, 
which  he  loaded  with  flasks  of  wine ;  he  then 
di-ove  them  near  the  place  where  the  guards 
were  stationed  to  watch  the  body  of  his  brother ; 
as  soon  as  he  approached,  he  secretly  removed 
the  pegs  from  the  mouths  of  two  or  three  of  the 
skins,  and  when  he  saw  the  wine  running  about, 
he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  to  cry  out  vehe- 
mently, with  much  pretended  confusion  and 
distress.  The  soldiers,  perceiving  the  accident, 
instantly  ran  with  vessels,  and  such  wine  as 
they  were  able  to  catch  they  considered  as  so 
much  gain  to  themselves.  At  first,  with  great 
apparent  anger,  he  reproached  and  abused  them, 
but  he  gradually  listened  to  their  endeavours  to 
console  and  pacify  him  i  he  then  proceeded  at 
leisure  to  turn  his  asses  out  of  the  road,  and  to 
secure  his  flasks.  He  soon  entered  into  con- 
versation with  the  guards,  and  affecting  to  be 
pleased  with  the  drollery  of  one  of  them,  he 
gave  them  a  flask  of  wine :  they  accordingly  sat 
down  to  drink,  and  insisted  upon  his  bearing 
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them  company :  he  complied  with  their  solici- 
tations, and  a  second  flask  was  presently  the 
effect  of  their  civility  to  him.  The  wine  had 
soon  its  effect,  the  guards  became  exceedingly 
drunk,  and  fell  fast  asleep ;  under  the  advan- 
tage of  the  night,  the  young  man  took  down  the 
body  of  his  brother,  and  in  derision  shaved  the 
right  cheeks  of  the  guards :  he  placed  the  body 
on  one  of  the  asses,  and  returned  home,  having 
thus  satisfied  his  mother.  When  the  king 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  he  was  enraged 
beyond  measure;  but  still  determined  on  the 
detection  of  the  criminal,  he  contrived  this, 
which  to  me  seems  a  most  improbable  ^  part  of 
the  story: — He  commanded  his  daughter  to 
prostitute  her  person  indiscriminately  to  every 
comer,  upon  condition  that,  before  enjoyment, 
each  should  tell  her  the  most  artful  as  well  as 
the  most  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done;  if  any 
one  should  disclose  the  circumstance  of  which 
he  wished  to  be  informed,  she  was  to  seize  him, 
and  prevent  his  escape.  The  daughter  obeyed 
the  injunction  of  her  father ;  the  thief,  knowing 
what  was  intended,  prepared  still  farther  to 
disappoint  and  deceive  the  king.  He  cut  off 
the  arm  near  the  shoulder  from  a  body  recently 
dead,  and  concealing  it  under  his  cloak,  he  visit- 
ed the  king's  daughter:  when  he  was  asked 
the  same  question  as  the  rest,  he  replied,  '*  That 
the  most  wicked  thing  he  had  ever  done  was  the 
cutting  off  the  head  of  his  brother,  who  was 
caught  in  a  snare  in  the  king's  treasury;  the 
inost  artful  tiling,  >vas  his  making  the  guards 
drunk,  and  by  that  means  effecting  the  removal 
of  his  brother's  body."  On  hearing  this  she 
endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  but  he,  favoured 
by  the  night,  put  out  to  her  the  dead  arm,  which 
she  seizing  was  thus  deluded,  whilst  he  made 
his  escape.  On  hearing  this  also,  the  king  was 
equally  astonished  at  the  art  and  audacity  of  the 
man ;  he  was  afterwards  induced  to  make  a 
proclamation  through  the  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  that  if  the  offender  would  appear 
before  him,  he  would  not  only  pardon  but  re- 
ward him  liberally.  The  thief,  trusting  to  his 
word,  appeared;  Rhampsinitus  was  delighted 
with  the  man,  and  thinking  his  ingenuity  beyond 
all  parallel,  gave  him  his  daughter.  The  king 
conceived  the  Egyptians  superior  in  subtlety  to 


1  Mogt  improbable.'}-~HeTodotaB,  we  m^y  peroeiye 
from  this  passage,  did  not  implicitly  credit  all  the  priests 
told  him.  Many  other  passages  occur  in  the  process  of 
this  work,  to  prove  that  our  historian  was  by  no  means  so 
credulous  as  has  been  generally  imagined.— XarcA«r. 


all  the  world,  but  he  thought  this  man  superior 
even  to  the  Egyptians. 

CXXIL  After  thid  event,  they  told  me 
that  the  same  king'  descended  alive  beneath 
the  earth,  to  what  the  Greeks  call  the  infernal 
regions,  where  he  played  at  dice  with  the  god- 
dess  Ceres,"  and  alternately  won  and  lost*  On 
his  return  she  presented  him  with  a  napkin 
embroidered  with  gold.  This  period  of  his 
return  was  observed  by  the  Egjrptians  as  a 
solemn  festival,  and  has  continued  to  the  time 
of  my  remembrance ;  whether  the  above,  or 
some  other  incident,  was  tbe  occasion  of  this 
feast,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
The  ministers  of  this  solemnity  have  a  vest 
woven  within  the  space  of  the  day,  this  is  worn 
by  a  priest  whose  eyes  are  covered  with  a  ban- 
dage. They  conduct  him  to  the  path  which 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  there  leave 
him.  They  assert,  that  two  wolves  meet  the 
priest  thus  blinded,  and  lead  him  to  the  temple, 
though  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from 
the  city,  and  afterwards  conduct  him  back 
again  to  the  place  where  they  found  him. 

CXXIIL  Every  reader  must  determine 
for  himself  with  respect  to  the  credibility  of 
what  I  have  related ;  for  my  own  part  I  heard 
these  things  from  the  Eg3rptians,  and  think  it 
necessary  to  transcribe  the  result  of  my  inqui- 
ries.   The  Egyptians  esteem  Ceres  and  Bac- 

2  7%0  same  king.y—The  kings  of  I^gypt  had  many 
names  and  titles,  these  names  and  titles  have  been 
branched  out  into  persons,  and  inserted  in  the  lists  of 
the  real  monarchs.  I  have  mentioned  of  Osiris,  that  he 
was  exposed  in  an  ark,  and  fw  a  long  time  in  a  state  of 
death ;  the  like  is  said  of  Orus,  Adonis,  Thamuz,  and 
Tftlus,  Tulus,  or  llkoulos.  Lastly,  it  is  sakl  of  RhaaieseB, 
whom  Herodotus  calls  Rhampsinitus,  that  he  descended 
to  the  mansions  of  death,  and  after  some  stay  returned 
to  liglit  I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  the  whole 
is  one  and  the  same  history,  and  that  all  these  names  are 
titles  of  the  same  person.  They  have  however  been 
otherwise  esteemed,  and  we  find  them  accordingly  in. 
serted  in  the  lists  of  kings,  by  which  means  the  chrono. 
logy  of  Egypt  has  been  greatly  embarrassed.— ^ryan^. 

3  Cere».>-In  the  Greek  Demeter.  **  The  Egyptians," 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,  "  rated  th^  earth  as  the  common 
womb  of  all  things.  Meter,  which  the  Greeks,  by  an  easy 
addition,  afterwards  altered  to  Demeter.**—!*. 

4  AUemateljf  won  and  /o«^.3— Valcnaer  informs  us  fak 
a  note,  that  this  drcumstanoe  of  playing  at  dice  with 
Ceres,  and  alternately  conquering  and  being  conquered, 
has  been  ingeniously  explained  to  mean  no  more,  quam 
Cererem  almam  et  fautricem  vel  vidssim  inimicam  ex- 
periri,  to  find  agricultural  experiments  sometimes  sue- 
oessfcd  and  s<Hnetimes  otherwise.  I  think  there  was 
probably  something  also  allegorical  and  mysterious  in 
the  story— possibly  there  might  be  in  this  feast  something 
similar  to  the  Heushiian  mysteries,  the  particular  meo. 
tion  of  Ceres  suggests  that  qplni<»L.— r. 
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chns  as  tbe  great  deities  of  the  realms  below ; 
they  are  also  the  first  of  mankind  who  have 
defended  the  immortality  of  the  souL*  They 
believe,  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body  the 
soul  immediately  enters  some  other  animal, 
and  that  after  using  as  vehicles  every  species 

5  ImtfwrtdUty  of  the  Am^.>-The  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection was  first  entertained  by  the  Egyptians ;  and 
tiieir  mummies  were  embalmed,  their  pyramids  were 
constructed,  to  preserve  tiie  ancient  manrion  of  the  soul 
during*  a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  But  the  attempt 
is  partial  and  unavailing :  and  it  is  with  a  more  philoso. 
phic  spirit  that  Mahomet  relies  on  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator,  whose  word  can  reanimate  the  breathless 
day,  and  collect  the  innumerable  atoms  that  no  longer 
retain  their  form  or  substance.  The  intermediate  state 
of  the  soul  it  is  hard  to  decide ;  and  those  who  most 
firmly  believe  her  immaterial  nature  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand how  she  can  think  or  act  without  the  agency 
of  the  organs  of  sense.— GfiMon. 

The  Platonic  doctrine  esteemed  the  body  a  kind  of 
prison  with  respect  to  the  souL  Somewhat  similar  to 
this  was  the  opinion  of  the  Mardonites,  who  called  the 
death  of  the  body  the  resurrection  of  the  souL— 71 

The  soul,  by  reason  of  its  anxiety  and  impotence, 
being  tmable  to  stand  by  itself,  wanders  up  and  down  to 
seek  out  consolations,  hopes,  tmd  foundations,  to  which 
she  adheres  and  fixes.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  observe 
how  short  the  most  constant  and  obstinate  maintainors 
of  this  just  and  clear  persuasion  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  do  £Edl,  and  how  weak  their  arguments  are  when 
tiiey  go  about  to  prove  it  by  human  reason. — Montaigne. 

To  enumerate  the  various  opinions  which  have  pre- 
railed  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  would  be  an  under- 
taking, alike  arduous  and  unprofitable.  Some  of  the  tm- 
dents  considered  it  as  pari;  of  the  substance  of  Ood ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  propagation  of  souls  prevailed,  ac- 
cording to  Bayle,  or  rather  subsisted,  to  a  very  late  pe- 
riod  of  the  Christian  era  :  Averhoes  afSrmed  its  mor- 
tality,  and  most  of  the  pagan  philosophers  believed  it  to 
be  material;  but  the  argiunents  for  its  immortality 
which  are  afibrded  us  in  the  word  of  God  at  the  same 
time  animate  our  piety,  and  satisfy  our  reason.— T. 

I  have  observed  so  many  marks  of  resemblance  be- 
twixt the  Egyptians  and  the  Indians,  that  I  can  by  no 
means  persuade  myself  that  they  are  the  effect  of  diance. 
I  love  better  to  believe  that  India  was  dvilized  by  those 
Egyptians  who  accompanied  Bacchus  or  Sesostris  in  their 
expeditions.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  sxuprised  at 
finding  amongst  the  Indians  Egyptian  architecture,  the 
division  of  the  people  into  tribes,  which  never  inter- 
mingle ;  respect  for  animals,  and  for  the  cow  in  particu- 
lar;  the  metempsychosis,  &c  With  regard  to  this  last 
dogma,  I  am  tempted  to  believe,  that  it  did  not  originate 
in  Egypt,  that  it  indeed  is  not  of  very  great  antiquity, 
•nd  that  the  soldiers  of  Sesostris  broughtKt  with  them  on 
flieir  return  from  their  expedition.  "  I  know,"  remarks 
Fansanias,  **  that  the  Chaldean  and  Indian  magi  have 
been  the  first  who  asserted  the  immortality  of  the  souL" 
Besides  Moses,  who  was  anterior  to  that  prince,  had 
heard  no  mention  of  it ;  if  he  did  know  it,  how  could 
he  persuade  himself  that  he  was  chosen  to  keep  under  the 
«aws  of  God,  and  their  own,  a  people  always  ready  to 
rdiel  ?  It  is  indeed  known,  that  the  immorUdity  of  the 
■ool  was  not  known  to  the  Jew's,  but  by  the  commerce 
whirh  they  had  with  the  Assyrians,  during  the  time  of 
their  ci»-'<wrttv.— 7  '^rrher. 


of  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  winged  creatures,  it 
finally  enters  a  second  time  into  a  human  body. 
They  affirm  that  it  undergoes  all  these  changes 
in  the  space  of  three  thousand  years.  This 
opinion  some  amongst  the  Greeks'  have  at 
different  periods  of  time  adopted  as  their  own ; 
but  I  shdl  not,  though  I  am  able,  specify  theii 
names. 

CXXiy.  I  was  also  informed  by  the  same 
priests,  that  till  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus, 
Egypt  was  not  only  remarkable  for  its  abun- 
dance, but  for  its  excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who 
succeeded  this  prince,  degenerated  into  the  ex- 
tremest  profiigacy  of  conduct.'  He  barred  the 
avenues  to  every  temple,  and  forbade  the  £g3i>- 
tians  to  offer  sacrifices ;  he  proceeded  next  to 
make  them  labour  servilely  for  himself.  Some 
he  compelled  to  hew  stones  in  the  quarries  of 
the  Arabian  mountains,  and  drag  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile;  others  were  appointed  to 
receive  them  in  vessels,  and  transport  them  to 
a  mountain  of  Libya.     For  this  service  a  hun- 

6  Some  amongst  the  Greeks.y-He  doubtless  means  to 
speak  of  Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  Pjrihagoras.— ^LarcA^r. 

Pherecydes  was  the  disdple  of  Pittacus,  and  the  master 
of  Pythagoras,  and  also  of  Thales  the  Milesian.  He  lived 
in  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  as  Cicero  tells  us, 
primum  dixit  animos  hominum  esse  sempitemos,  first 
taught  that  the  souls  of  men  were  immortaL  His  life  is 
given  at  some  length  by  Diogenes  Laertius.— 7*. 

1  Profligacy  of  condtict.l — It  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
could  induce  M.  de  Pauw  to  attempt  the  vindication  of 
this  prince,  and  to  reject  as  fabulous  what  Herodotus  re- 
lates of  his  despotism,  as  if  this  were  not  the  infirmity  of 
these  princes,  and  as  if  they  did  not  all  endeavour  to 
establish  it  within  their  dominions.  Egypt  enjoyed  good 
laws  at  the  first,  they  were  observed  during  some  ages, 
and  the  people  were  consequently  happy;  but  their 
princes  endeavoured  to  free  themselves  from  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  them,  and  by  degrees  they  succeeded.  Ml 
de  Voltaire  was  justified  in  considering  the  construction 
of  the  pyramids  as  a  proof  of  the  slavery  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  it  is  with  much  justice  he  remarks,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  compel  the  English  to  erect 
similar  masses,  who  are  far  more  powerful  than  the 
Egyptians  at  that  time  were.  This  is  perfectly  true,  and 
M.  de  Pauw,  in  attacking  Voltaire,  has  wanderedfrom  the 
question.  He  ought  to  have  proved,  that  the  kings  of 
England  were  really  able  to  cx>mpel  their  subjects  to  raise^ 
similar  monuments,  as  Herodotus  positively  asserts  of  the 
princes  of  Egypt  He  ought,  I  say,  to  have  proved  this, 
and  not  to  have  advanced  that  the  cultivation  of  their  lands 
cost  the  English  nine  times  more  labour  than  it  does  in 
Egypt ;  and  that  their  marine  in  one  year  occasions  the  de- 
struction  of  more  people  thim  the  anutruction  of  all  the 
pyramids  would  have  done  in  a  long  series  of  ages.  M. 
dePauw  would  not  see  that  a  spirit  of  ambition,  a  desire  of 
wealth,  &C.  induce  the  ElngUsh  eagerly  to  undertake  the 
most  laborious  enterprises ;  that  they  are  not  obliged  to 
do  this ',  and  in  one  word,  thatit  is  optional  with  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  Egyptians  were  compelled  by  their 
sovereigns  to  labours  the  most  painful,  humiliating,  and 
servile.— LarcA^". 
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dred  thousand  men  were  employed,  who  were 
relieved  every  three  months.  Ten  years  were 
consumed  in  the  hard  labour  of  forming  the 
road  through  which  these  stones  were  to  be 
drawn ;  a  work,  in  my  estimation,  of  no  less 
fatigue  and  difficulty  than  the  pyramid  itself.' 
This  causeway '  is  five  stadia  in  length,  forty 


1  T^^^i^ramtiif^^— For  the  satisfaction  of  the  English 
reader,  I  shall  in  few  words  enumerate  the  different  uses 
for  which  the  learned  have  supposed  the  pyramids  to  have 
been  erected.  Some  have  imagined  that,  by  the  hiero- 
glyphics inscribed  on  their  external  surface,the  Egyptians 
wished  to  convey  to  the  remotest  posterity  their  national 
history,  as  well  as  their  improvements  in  science  and  the 
arts.  This,  however  ingenious,  seems  but  little  probable ; 
for  the  ingenuity  which  was  equal  to  contrive,  and  the  in- 
dustry which  persevered  to  execute  structures  like  the 
pyramids,  could  not  but  foresee,  that  however  the  build- 
ings themselves  might  from  their  solidity  and  form  defy  the 
effects  of  time,  the  outward  surface,  in  such  a  situation  and 
climate,  could  not  be  proportionably  permanent;  add  to 
this,  that  the  hieroglyphics  were  a  sacred  language,  and 
obscure  in  tliemselves^and  revealed  but  to  a  select  number, 
might  to  posterity  afford  opportunity  of  ingenious  conjec- 
ture, but  were  a  very  inadequate  vehicle  of  historical 
facts. 

Others  have  believed  them  intended  merely  as  observa- 
tories to  extend  philosophic  and  astronomical  knowledge; 
but  in  defence  of  this  opinion  little  can  be  said:  the  a<^acent 
ooiuitry  is  aflat  and  even  surface ;  buildings,  therefore,  of 
such  a  height,  were  both  absurd  and  unnecessary ;  besides 
that,  for  such  a  purpose,  it  would  have  been  very  prepos- 
terous to  have  constructed  such  a  number  of  costly  and 
massy  piles,  di£Kring  so  little  in  altitude. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  an 
examination  of  the  pyramids,  that  access  to  the  summit 
was  ever  practicable  during  their  perfect  state. 

By  some  they  have  been  considered  as  repositories  for 
com,  erected  by  Joseph,  and  called  the  granariss  of 
Pharaoh.  The  argument  ag^nst  this  is  very  convincing, 
and  is  afforded  us  by  Pliny.  "  In  the  building  the  largest 
of  the  pyramids  366,000  men,"  says  he,  "  were  employed 
twenty  years  together."  This,  therefore,  will  be  found 
but  ill  to  correspond  with  the  scriptural  history  of  Joseph. 
The  years  of  plenty  which  he  foretold  were  only  seven, 
which  fact  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  above. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  mention  the  more  popular  and 
the  more  probable  opinion,  which  is,  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  sepulchres  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 

Instead  of  useful  works,  like  Nature,  great. 
Enormous  cruel  wonders  cru&h'd  the  land, 
And  round  a  tyrant's  tomb,  who  none  deterred. 
For  one  vile  carcase  perish'd  countless  lives. — TtumtMon. 

When  we  consider  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
Egyptians,  their  opinion  concerning  the  soul,  the  pride, 
the  despotism  and  the  magnificence  of  their  ancient  prin- 
ces, together  with  the  modem  discoveries  with  respect 
to  the  interior  of  these  enormous  piles,  there  seems  to 
remain  but  little  occasion  for  argument,  or  reason  for 
doubt— T. 

2  Cauieivay.'y—'The  stones  might  be  conveyed  by  the 
canal  that  runs  about  two  miles  north  of  the  pyramids, 
and  from  thence  part  of  the  way  by  this  extraordinary 
causeway.  For  at  this  time  there  is  a  causrway  from 
that  part,  extending  about  a  thousand  yards  in  length, 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  built  of  he\%ni  stone.  The  length  I 
of  it  agreeing  so  well  with  the  account  of  Herodotus,  b  I 


cubits  wide,  and  its  extreme  height  thirty -two 
cubits ;  the  whole  is  of  polished  marble,  adorned 
with  the  figures  of  animals.  Ten  years^  as  I 
remarked,  were  exhausted  in  forming  this 
causeway,  not  to  mention  the  time  employed  in 
the  vaults "  of  the  hill  *  upon  which  the  pyra- 
midb  are  erected.  These  he  intended  as  a  place 
of  burial  for  himself,  and  were  in  an  island 
which  he  formed  by  introducing  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.  The  pyramid  itself  was  a  work  of 
twenty  years  :  it  is  of  a  square  form ;  every  front 
is  eight  plethra  ^  long,  and  as  many  in  height ; 

a  strong  confirmation  that  this  causeway  has  been  kept 
up  ever  since,  though  some  of  the  materiaU  oi  it  may  have 
been  changed,  all  being  now  built  with  freestone.  It  ia 
strengthened  on  each  side  with  semidrenlar  buttresses, 
about  fourteen  feet  diameter,  and  thirty  feet  apart ;  titers 
are  sixty-one  of  these  buttresses,  beginning  from  the 
north.  Sixty  feet  farther  it  turns  to  the  west  for  a  little 
way,  then  tiicre  is  a  bridge  of  about  twelve  arches, 
twenty  feet  wide,  built  on  piers  that  are  ten  feet  wide. 
Above  one  hundred  jrards  fiuther  there  is  such  another 
bridge,  beyond  which  the  causeway  continues  about  one 
hundred  yards  to  the  south,  ending  about  a  mile  from 
the  pyramids,  where  the  ground  is  higher.  The  country 
over  which  the  causeway  is  built,  being  low,  and  the 
water  lying  on  it  a  great  while,  seems  to  be  the  reason 
for  building  this  causeway  at  first,  and  continuing  to  kee^ 
it  in  repair.— PococAr^. 

The  two  bridges  described  by  Pococke  are  also  men- 
tioned particularly  by  Norden.  The  two  travellers  differ 
essentially  in  the  dimensions  which  they  give  of  the 
bridges  they  severally  measured ;  whidi  induces  M.  Lar. 
cher  reasonably  to  suppose  tliat  Pococke  described  one 
bridge,  and  Norden  the  other.— r. 

3  FauUt.y—Tl\e  second  pyramid  haa  a  foese  cut  in  the 
rock  to  the  north  and  west  of  it,  which  is  about  ninety 
feet  wide,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  There  are  small  apart, 
ments  cut  from  it  into  the  rock,  &c. 

4  The  A(/l]— The  pyramids  are  not  situated  in  plains, 
but  upon  the  rock  that  is  at  the  foot  of  the  high  moun- 
tains  which  accompany  the  Nile  in  its  course,  and  which 
make  the  separation  betwixt  Egypt  and  Libya.  It  may 
have  fourscore  feet  of  perpendicular  elevation  above  the 
horizon  of  the  ground,  that  is  always  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.    It  is  a  Danish  league  in  circumference. — Norden. 

5  Eight plethrti,'}~-To  this  day  the  dimensions  of  the 
great  pyramid  are  problematical  Since  the  time  of 
Herodotus  many  travellers  and  men  of  learning  have 
measured  it ;  and  the  difference  of  their  calculations,  far 
from  removing,  have  but  augmented  doubt  I  will  give 
you  a  table  of  their  admeasurements,  which  at  least  will 
serve  to  prove  how  diflicult  it  is  to  come  at  truth. 

HeiRfatofthe  Width  ot 

great  pyramid.  one  si<le. 


AncUnfM. 

FeH. 

Fe<t. 

Herodotus 

800          ... 

800 

Strabo 

625       ...        . 

.    600 

Diodorus 

600  some  inches 

700 

Pliny    . 

.    708 

Modemt. 

Le  Bmn 

616 

7(14 

Prosp.  Alpinus    . 

625      .       ,       ,       . 

.    760 

Tlievenot 

620 

612 

Niebuhr 

440      ...        • 

.    710 

Greaves 

•  444         . 

618 
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tbe  stones  are  very  fikilfiilly  cemented,  and  none 
of  them  of  less  dimensions  than  thirty  feet. 

C  X  X  V.  The  ascent  of  the  pyramid  was  re- 
gularly graduated  by  what  some  call  steps,  and 
others  aJtars.  Having  finished  the  first  flight, 
they  elevated  the  stones  to  the  second  by  the 
aid  of  machines "  constructed  of  short  pieces  of 
wood;  from  the  second,  by  a  similar  engine, 
they  were  raised  to  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the 
summit.  Thus  there  were  as  many  machines 
as  there  were  regular  divisions  in  the  centre  of 
the  pyramid,  though  in  fact  there  might  only  be 
one,  which  being  easily  manageable,  might  be 
removed  from  one  range  of  the  building  to 
another,  as  often  as  occasion  made  it  necessary : 
both  modes  have  been  told  me,  and  I  know  not 
which  best  deserves  credit  The  summit  of  the 
pyramid  was  first  of  all  finished, '  descending 

Number  of  the  layers  or  steps. 

Oreaves, 207 

MaUlrt, 208 

Albert  Lewenstein,    ....       260 

Po«)cke, 212 

Belon, 250 

Thevenot, 208 

To  me  it  seems  evident  that  Greaves  aud  Niebiihr  are 
prodigiously  deceived  in  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
great  pyramid.  All  travellers  agree  it  contains  at  least 
two  hundred  and  seven  layers,  which  layers  arc  from 
four  to  t\yo  feet  high.  Tlie  highest  are  at  tlie  base,  and 
they  decrease  insensibly  to  the  top.  I  measured  several, 
which  were  more  than  three  feet  high,  and  I  found  none 
that  were  less  than  two,  therefore  the  least  mean  height 
that  can  be  allowed  them  is  tn'o  feet  and  a  half,  which, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Greaves  himself,  uho 
counted  two  hundred  and  seven,  will  give  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  feet  six  inches  in  perpendicular  height— 
Savory. 

6  Aid  of  machines.'}— W:  Greaves  thuiks  that  ttus  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  is  full  of  difficulty.  "How,  in  erect- 
ing and  placing  so  many  machines,  charged  with  such 
massy  stones,  and  those  continually  passing  over  the  lower 
degrees,  could  it  be  avoided,  but  that  they  must  either 
nnsettle  them,  or  endanger  the  breaking  of  some  portions 
of  them  ?  Which  mutilations  would  have  been  like  scars 
in  the  fooe  of  so  magnificent  a  building.'* 

I  own  that  I  am  of  a  different  opinion  from  Mr  Greaves; 
for  such  massy  stones  as  Herodotus  has  described  would 
not  be  discomposed  by  an  engine  resting  upon  them,  and 
which,  by  the  account  of  Herodotus,  I  take  to  be  only 
the  pulley.  The  account  that  Diodorus  gives  of  raising 
the  stones  by  imaginary  xm/cmstaw  (heaps  of  earth,)  en- 
gines not  being  then,  as  he  supposes,  invented,  is  too  ab- 
sard  to  take  notice  of.  And  the  description  that  Hero- 
dotus has  given,  notwithstanding  all  the  obijections  that 
have  been  raised  to  it,  and  which  have  arisen  principally 
from  misrepresenting  him,  appears  to  me  very  clear  and 
sensible.— >Dr  Templeman*»  Notes  to  Norden. 

7  First  of  aU  Jimshed.'}— The  word  in  the  text  is 
t|M0i«)0D,  which  Larcher  has  rendered,  "  On  commenca 
reretir  et  perfectiooner." 

Great  doubts  have  arisen  amongst  travellers  and  the 
learned,  whether  the  pyramid  was  coated  or  not  Pliny 
teUs  us,  ttnt  at  Busirls  people  lived  who  bad  the  agility 


thence,  they  regularly  completed  the  whole. 
Upon  the  outside  were  inscribed,  in  Egjrptian 
characters, '  the  various  sums  of  money  expend- 
ed in  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  the  ndishes, 
onions,  and  garlic  consumed  by  the  artificers. 
This,  as  I  well  remember,  my  interpreter  in- 
formed me,  amounted  to  no  less  a«um  than  one 
thousand  six  hundred  talents.  If  this  be  true,, 
how  much  more  must  it  necessarily  have  cost  for 
iron  tools,  food,  and  clothes  for  the  workmen, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  length  of 
time  they  were  employed  in  the  building  itself 
adding  what  was  spent  in  the  hewing  and  con- 
veyance of  the  stones,  and  the  construction  of 
the  subterraneous  apartments  ? 

CXXVI.  Cheops  having  exhausted  his 
wealth,  was  so  flagitious,  that  he  prostituted  his 
daughter, "  commanding  her  to  make  the  most; 
of  her  person.  She  complied  with  her  father's 
injunctions,  but  I  was  not  told  what  sum  she 
thus  procured ;  at  the  same  time  she  took  care 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  hereelf ;  with 
which  view  she  solicited  every  one  of  her  lovers 
to  present  her  with  a  stone.  With  these  it  is 
reported  the  middle  of  the  three  pyramids,  '<| 
fronting  the  larger  one,  was  constructed,  the 
elevation  of  which  on  each  side  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet. 

CXXVII.  According  to  the  Egyptians, 
this  Cheops  reigned  fifty  years.      His  brother 

to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  If  it  was  graduated 
by  steps,  little  agility  would  be  requisite  to  do  this ;  if 
regularly  coated,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  agifity 
could  accomplish  it 

Norden  says,  that  there  is  not  the  least  mark  to  be  per- 
ceived to  prove  that  the  pyramid  has  been  coated  with 
marble. 

Savary  is  of  a  contrary  opinion :  '*  That  it  was  coated,'* 
says  he,  *'  is  an  incontestable  fact,  proved  by  the  remains 
of  mortar,  still  found  in  several  parts  of  the  steps,  mixed 
with  fragments  of  white  marble."  Upon  the  whole  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  coated. 

— r. 

8  Egyptian  characters."}— "Probably  in  common  charac- 
ters, and  not  in  liieroglyphics.— I.arcAer. 

9  Prostituted  his  dattghter.}— This  account  of  the  king's 
prostituting  his  daughter  has  been  thought  so  full  of 
horror,  that  many  have  doubted  the  truth  of  it ;  but  we 
have  had  in  our  own  country  an  instance  of  as  horrid  a 
crime  in  a  husband's  prostituting  his  wife  merely  for  his 
diversioa— 500  State  Trials,  the  Case  of  Meroin  lAtrd 
Audley. 

10  The  middle  of  the  three  pyramids.}— The  acts  of 
magnificence  whidi  the  courtezans  of  antiquity  were 
enabled  to  accomplish  from  the  produce  of  their  charms 
almost  exceed  belief.  It  is  told  of  Lamia,  the  charming 
mistress  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  that  she  erected  at 
Sicyon  a  portico,  so  beautiful  and  dbperb,  that  an  author 
named  Polemo  wrote  a  book  to  describe  it— See  Alhtm 
nous  and  the  Letters  of  Alciphron^—T. 
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Che'pfaren  *  succeeded  to  his  throne,  and  adopt- 
ed a  similar  conduct.  He  also  built  a  pyramid, 
but  this  was  less  than  his  brother*s,  for  I  mea> 
sured  them  both ;  it  has  no  subterraneous  cham- 
bersi  nor  any  channel  for  the  admission  of  the 
Nile^  which  in  the  other  surrounds  an  island 
where  the  body  of  Cheops  is  said  to  be  deposit- 
ed. *  Of  this  latter  pyramid,  the  first  ascent  is 
entirely  of  Ethiopian  marble  of  divers  colours, 
but  it  is  not  so  high  as  the  larger  pyramid,  near 
which  it  stands,  by  forty  feet  This  Chephren 
reigned  fifty-six  years;  the  pyramid  he  built 
stands  on  the  same  hill  with  that  erected  by  his 
brother ;  the  hill  itself  is  near  one  hundred  feet 
high. 

CXX  VIII.  Thus  for  the  space  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  yean  mere  the  Egyptians  exposed 
to  every  «pecies  of  oppression  and  calamity,  not 
having  in  all  this  period  permission  to  worship 
in  their  temples.  For  the  memory  of  these 
two  monarchs,  they  have  so  extreme  an  aver- 
sion, that  they  are  not  very  willing  to  mention 
their  names.  *  They  call  their  p3n:amids  by  the 
name  of  the  shepherd  Philitis,  *  who  at  that 
time  fed  his  cattle  in  those  places. 

CXXIX.  Mycerinus,  the  son  of  Cheops, 
succeeded   Chephren:   as  he  evidently  disap- 


1  Hit  brother  Chephren.y^jyiodorva  Sicolus  remarks, 
that  some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  his 
brother  who  succeeded  him,  but  his  son  Chabryis,  or 
Chabryen.  Probably,  says  M.  Larcher,  the  same  word 
differently  written. 

2  Is  said  to  be  deposited.y~Die  kings  designed  these 
P3rramids  for  their  sepulchres,  yet  it  happened  that  their 
remains  were  not  here  deposited.  The  people  were  so 
exasperated  against  them,  by  the  serere  labours  they  had 
been  compelled  to  endure,  and  were  so  enraged  at  the 
oppressive  cruelty  of  their  princes,  that  they  threatened 
to  take  their  bodies  from  thojr  tombs,  and  cast  them  to 
the  dogs.  Both  of  them,  therefore,  when  dying,  ordered 
their  attendants  to  bury  them  in  some  secret  place.— 
Diodortu  Sicuhu. 

3  Mention  their  fiam«».3— Part  of  the  punishment  an- 
nexed in  France  to  high-treason,  and  other  enormous 
offences,  is  the  irrevocable  extinction  of  the  family  name 
of  the  convicled  persona. 

This  is  probably  the  reason,  observes  M.  Larcher,  why 
historians  are  so  much  divided  in  opinion  concerning  the 
names  of  the  princes  who  erected  the  pyramids. 

4  PhiUtis.y-Some  of  the  pyramids  in  Egypt  were 
styled  the  pyramids  of  the  shepherd  Fhilitis,  and  were 
said  to  have  been  built  by  people  whom  the  Egyptians 
held  in  abomination ;  from  whence  we  may  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  persons  by  whom  these  edifices  were  erected. 
Many  hills  and  places  of  reputed  sanctity  were  denomi- 
nated from  shepherds.  Caucasus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Col- 
diis,  had  its  name  conferred  by  Jupiter,  in  memory  <tf 
Caucasus,  a  shepherd.  Mount  Cithseron,  in  Boeotia,  was 
called  Asterius,  but  received  the  former  name  Irom  one 
Ctthasron,  a  shepherd,  siqpposed  to  have  been  there 
•lain.— ^iryont 


proved  of  his  father's  conduct,  he  commanded 
the  temples  to  be  opened,  and  the  people,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  extremest  affliction, 
were  again  permitted  to  oflTer  sacrifice  at  the 
shrines  of  their  gods.  He  excelled  all  that' went 
before  him  in  his  administration  of  justice. 
The  Egyptians  revere  his  memory  beyond  tfaiat 
of  all  his  predecessors,  not  only  for  tiie  equity 
of  his  decisions,*  but  because  if  complaint  was 
ever  made  of  his  conduct  as  a  judge,  he  cbnl 
descended  to  remove  and  redress  the  injury.* 
Whilst  Mycerinus  thus  distinguished  himself  by 
his  exemplary  conduct  to  his  subjects,  hei  lost 
his  daughter  and  only  child,  the  first  misfortune 
he  experienced.  Her  death  excessively  afflicted 
him ;  and  wishing  to  honour  her  funeral  with 
more  than  ordinary  splendour,  he  inclosed  her 
body  in  a  heifer '  made  of  wood,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  gold.* 

CXXX.  This  heifer  was  not  buried ;  it  re- 
mained even  to  my  time  in  the  palace  of  Sals, 
placed  in  a  superb  hall.  Every  day  costly  aro- 
matics  were  burnt  before  it ;  and  every  night  it 
was  splendidly  illuminated;  in  an  adjcnning 


5  Equity  of  his  decisions.y-lt  appears  as  well  frook 
this  paragraph  as  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  that  the 
kings  administered  justice  to  their  subjects  in  pArson. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  very  easy  to  see  what  could  induce 
M.  Pauw  to  assert  that  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt  had  not 
the  power  of  deciding  in  any  civil  caaae.—LariAer. 

6  Redress  the  injury.y-Diodoraa  Siculus  relates  the 
same  fact;  and  says,  that  he  expended  large  sums  (rf 
money  in  making  compensation  to  such  as  he  thought 
ixyured  by  judicial  decisions.— r. 

7  In  an  A«/fer.]— The  Patrica  were  not  only  rites  <rf 
Mithres,  but  also  of  Osiris,  who  was  in  reality  the -same 
deity.  We  have  a  curious  inscription  to  this  purpose, 
and  a  representation  which  was  first  exhibited  by  tiie 
learned  John  Price  in  his  observations  upon  Apuleioa. 
It  is  copied  from  an  original  whidi  he  saw  at  Ven&oe» 
and  there  is  an  engraving  from  it  in  the  edition  of  Hero- 
dotus by  Gronovius,  as  well  as  in  that  by  Wessding. 
but  about  tlie  purport  of  it  they  are  strangely  mistaken. 
They  suppose  it  to  relate  to 'a  daughter  of  Mycerinus, 
the  son  of  Cheopsi  She  died,  it  seems,  and  her  father 
was  so  affected  with  her  death,  that  he  made  a  bull  of 
wood,  which  he  gilt,  and  in  it  interred' his  daughter. 
Herodotus  says  he  saw  the  bull  of  Mycerinus,  and  that 
it  alluded  to  this  history.  But  notwithstanding  the 
anfliority  of  this  great  au^r,  we  may  be  assured,  that 
it  was  an  embtonatical  representation,  and  an  image  of 
the  sacred  bull,  A^  and  MD0via.-^Bryani. 

8  Gold.'y^The  prophet  Isaiah  threatening  the  people 
of  Israel  for  thdr  blind  confidence  in  Egypt,  sajrs,  **  Ye 
shall  defile  also  the  covering  of  thy  graven  images  of 
silver,  and  the  ornaments  of  thy  molten  iMuagea  of  gold.'* 
Winkehnann,  speaking  of  IJie  antiquity  of  art  in  Egypt, 
says,  **  Les  figures  taillees  orl^[inaireinent  en  bois,  et  lea 
statues  jettees  en  fonte,  out  toutes  leur  denominatioa 
particuliere  dans  la  langoe  Kdhratqne:  par  la  suite  dee 
tems  les  premieres  furent  dortet  on  reTetues  de  lamea 
d'or."— r. 
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HMfftment  are  deposited  stfitues  of  the  differenH; 
coDcubines  of  Mycerinu3,  as  the  priests  of  Sais 
informed  me.  These  are  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  they  are  colossal  figures,  made  of  wood, 
and  in  a  naked  state,  but  wh^t  women  th^y,  are 
intended  to  represent,  I  presume,  not  to  deter- 
mine :  I  merely  relate  what  I  was  told. 

CXXX.I.  Of  this  heifer,  and  these  colossal 
figures,  there  are  some  yrho  speak  thus  :  My- 
cerinus,  they  say,  conceived  an  unnatural  pas- 
sion for  his  daughter,  and  offered  violence  to 
her  person.  She  having,  in  the  anguish  of  her 
mind,  strangled  herself,  her  father  buried  her 
in  the  manner  we  have  described.  The  mother 
cut  off  the  hands  of  those  female  attendants 
who  assisted  the  king  in  his  designs  upon  his 
daughter,  and  there^fpre  these  figures  are  marked 
by  the  same  imperfections  as  distinguished  the 
persons  they  represent  when  alive,  The  whole 
of  this  story,"  and  that  in  particular  which  relates 
to  the  hands  of  these  figures,  to  me  seems  very 
preposterous.  I  myself  saw  the  hands  lying  on 
the  ground,  merely,  as  I  thought,  from  the 
effect  of  time. 

CXXXII.  The  body  of  this  heifer  is  cov- 
ered with  a  purple  cloth, '"  whilst  the  head  and 
neck  are  very  richly  gUt :  betwixt  the  horns 
there  is  a  golden  star ;  it  is  made  to  recline  on 
its  knees,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  cow. 
Every  year  it  is  brought  from  its  apartment ; 
at  the  period  when  the  Egyptians  flagellate 
themselves  in  honour  of  a  certain  god,  whom 
it  does  hot  become  me  to  name,, this  lieifb^  is 
produced  to  the  light :  it  was  the  request,  they 
say,  of  the  dying  princess  to  her  father,  that  she 
might  once  every  year  behold  the  sun. 

CXXXIIL  My^erinus  after  the  ajboye  met 
with  a  second  calamity;  an  oracle  from  the 
city  Butos  informed  him  that  he  should  live  six 
years,  but  die  in  tlie  iseventh  ;  the  intelligence 
astonished  him,  and  he  sent  a  message  in  return 
to  reproach  the  goddess  *'  with  injustice ;  for 


9  J%e  whole  ofttuM  ttory.'\—ln  the  old  version  of  Hero, 
dotus  before  quoted,  this  passage  is  rendered  thos :  **  Bui 
this  b  as  true  as  tlie  man  in  the  mopne,  for  that  a  man 
with  lialfe  an  eye  may  clearly  perceiye  that  their  hands 
fel  off  for  very  age,  by  reason  that  the  wood,  through 
long  continuance  of  time,  was  spaked  and  perished."— 
Herodottu  his  second  Booke  entitfded  Euterpe. 

10  With  a  purple  cloth.'}—**  The  Egyptians,"  says  Plu. 
tardi,  '*  have  a  custom  in  the  month  Athyr,  of  ornament- 
log  a  golden  inuige  of  a  bull,  which  they  cover  with  a 
blade  robe  of  the  finest  linen.  This  they  do  in  commemora. 
tkm  of  Us,  and  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  Orus." 

11  tp  reproach  tt0^o<Me««.3~  Instead  of  Tf»  0i«Va]cnaer 
propoMB  to  read  ^9tm\  «  No  god,"  says  he,  "  had  an 
orade  at  Bntoe,  but  the  goddess  railed  by  the  Greeks 


that  his  father  and  his  uncl^  who  bad  been  in* 
jurious  to  mankind^  and  impious  to  jlie  gods, 
had  enjoyed  each  a  length  of  life  of  which  he 
was  to  be  deprived,  who  was  dis^guished  for 
his  piety,  'ifhe  reply  of  the  oracle  told  l^ni;! 
that  his  early  des^th  was  the  consequence  of  the 
conduct  for  which  he  commended  himself;  he 
had  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the  fates,  who 
had  decreed  that  for  the  space  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Egj^pt  should  be  oppressed ;  of 
which  determination  the  two  precedingmonarchs 
had  been  aware,  but  he  had  not.  As  soon  bs 
Mycerinus  knew  that  his  destiny  was  immut- 
able, he  caused  an  inunense  number  of  lamps 
to  be  made,  by  the  light  of  which  when  err- 
ing approached,  he  passed  his  hours  in  the  fes- 
tivity  of  the  banquet :  "  he  frequented  by  day 
and  by  night  the  groves  and  streams,  and  what- 
ever place  he  thought  productive  of  delight ; 
by  this  method  of  changing  night  into  day,  and 
apparently  multiplying  his  six  years  into  twelve, 
he  thought  to  convict  the  oracle  of  falsehood. 

CXXXiy.  This  prince  also  built  a  pyra- 
mid,'" but  it  was  not  by  twenty  feet  so  high  as 
his  father's :  it  was  a  regular  squai'e  on  every 
side,  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  as  far 
as  the  middle  of  Ethiopian  stone.  Some  of 
the  Greeks  erroneously  believe  this  to  have 
been  erected  by  Rhodopis  **  the  courtesan,  but 

Latona,  tlie  ntu-se  of  Apollo  the  son  of  Isis,  who  had  an 
orade  at  Butos  held  in  the  highest  estimation."—?*. 

12  Of  the  banquet.} — £lian  records  many  examples 
similar  to  this  of  Mycerinus,  in  his  Various  History, 
book  iL  chap.  41. 

13  BuiU  a  pyramid.'}—**  If,"  says  Diodorus  Sicolns, 
speaking  of  tlUs  pyramid,  *'  it  is  less  in  size  and  extent 
than  the  others,  it  is  superior  to  them  in  the  costliness 
of  the  materials,  and  excellence  of  the  workmanship." 

14  JJ(Ao(fopw.]— The  following  account  of  this  Rhodopis 
is  from  Strabo. 

It  is  said  that  this  pyramid  was  erected  by  the  lovers 
of  Rhodopis,  by  Se^pho  called  Doricha :  she  was  the  mis- 
tress  of  her  brother  Charaxus,  who  carried  to  Naucratia 
Lesbian  wine,  in  which  artide  he  dealt ;  others  call  her 
Rhodope.  It  is  reported  of  her,  that  one  day  when  she 
was  in  the  bath,  an  eagle  snatched  one  of  her  slippers 
from  an  attendant,  and  carried  it  to  Memphis.  The  king 
was  then  sitting  in  his  tribunal ;  the  eagle,  settling  above 
his  head,  let  fall  the  slipper  into  his  bosom :  the  prince, 
astonished  at  this  singular  event,  and  at  the  smallness  of 
the  slipper,  ordered  a  seaich  to  be  made  through  the 
country  for  the  female  to  whom  it  belonged.  Having 
found  her  at  Naucratis,  she  was  presented  to  the  king, 
who  made  her  his  vnSe :  when  she  died,  she  was  buried 
in  the  manner  we  have  described. 

Diodorus  l^culus  sajrs,  that  this  pyramid  was  believed 
to  have  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rhodopis,  at  the 
expense  of  some  governors  who  had  been  her  admirera. 

POTizonius,  in  his  notes  on  JElian,  says  that  there  were 
two  of  this  name  ;  one  a  courtesan,  who  afterwards  be- 
came the  %vife  of  Psammitichus ;  the  other  the  feUow. 
slave  of  .£8<>p,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Amask.— 7*. 
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tbey  do  not  seem  to  me  even  to  know  who  this 
Rhodopis  was ;  if  they  had,  they  never  could 
have  ascribed  to  her  the  building  of  a  pyramid 
produced  at  the  expense  of  several  thousand 
talents :  *  besides  this,  Rhodopis  lived  at  a 
different  period,  in  the  time,  not  of  Mycerinus, 
but  Amasi^,  and  many  years  after  the  monarchs 
who  erected  the  p3nramids.  Rhodopis  was  bom 
in  Thrace,  the  slave  of  ladmon,  the  son  of 
Hephaestopolis  the  Samian :  jshe  was  the  fellow- 
servant  of  -^sop,  who  wrote  fables,*  and  was 
also  the  slave  of  ladmon ;  all  which  may  be 
thiis  easily  proved  :   The  Delphians,  in  compli- 

1  Several  thousand  tafenfa.]— Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
compelled  the  Athenians  to  raise  him  immediately  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  which  he  sent  to 
his  mistress  Lamia,  saying  it  was  for  soap.  When  I  in- 
form the  reader  that  she  spent  this  immense  sum  in  a 
feast  given  to  her  lord,  what  is  here  related  of  Rhodopis 
may  seem  less  incredible.'— r. 

2  ^sop,  who  wrote  /oAfe*.]— This  name  is  so  familiar, 
that  it  may  at  first  sight  seem  superfluous  and  inconsist- 
ent to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject ;  but  possibly  every 
English  reader  may  not  know,  that  the  fables  which  go 
under  his  name  were  certainly  not  of  his  composition ; 
indeed  but  little  concerning  him  can  be  ascertained  as 
fact  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  Croesus  sent  iEsop  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi;  that  iEsop  and  Solon  were  to- 
gether at  the  court  of  Croesus ;  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  put  him  to  death,  and  afterwards  made  atone- 
ment to  his  memory ;  and  finally,  Socrates  versified  his 
fables.  Plato,  who  would  not  admit  Homer  into  his 
commonwealth,  gave  .£sop  an  honourable  place  in  them ; 
at  least  such  is  the  expression  of  Fontaine. 

It  remains  to  do  away  one  absurd  and  vulgar  preju- 
dice concerning  him.  Modem  painters  and  artists  have 
thought  proper  to  represent  Bacchus  as  a  gross,  vulgar, 
and  bloated  personage ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  ancient 
poets  and  artists  represented  him  as  a  youth  of  most  exqui. 
site  beauty.  A  similar  error  has  prevailed  vidth  respect 
to  lEjaiop :  that  it  is  an  error,  Bentley's  reasoning  must  be 
very  satisfactory  to  whoever  gives  it  the  attention  which 
it  merits.  **  In  Plato's  feast,"  says  he,  "  they  are  very 
merry  upon  Socrates'  face,  which  resembled  old  Silenus. 
.£sop  was  one  of  the  guests,  but  nobody  presumes  to 
jest  on  his  ugliness."  Philostratus  has  given,  in  two 
books,  a  description  of  a  gallery  of  pictures;  one  is 
.£sop,  with  a  chorus  of  animals  about  him  ;  he  is  paint- 
ed smiling  and  looking  thoughtfully  on  the  ground,  but 
not  a  word  on  his  deformity :  the  Athenians  erected  a 
stitiie  in  his  honour.  If  he  had  been  deformed,  ctmtinues 
Bentley,  a  statue  had  been  no  more  tlian  a  monument  of 
Ids  ugliness,  it  would  have  been  kinder  to  his  memory 
to  have  let  it  alone.  But  after  all,  the  strongest  argu. 
ment  to  prove  that  he  was  not  of  a  disagreeable  form,  is 
that  he  must  have  been  sold  into  Samos  by  a  trader  in 
slavea  It  is  well  known  that  these  people  brought  up 
the  most  handsome  youths  they  could  procure.  If  we 
may  judge  of  him  from  his  companion  and  contubemalis, 
we  must  believe  him  a  comely  person.  Rhodopis  was 
the  greatest  beauty  of  her  age  even  to  a  proverb— 
«ray0'  iuctct  xeu  Pa^akt/^  ^  xetXij, 

The  compilers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  have 
given  into  the  vulgar  error,  and  scruple  not  to  pronounce 
JEAop  a  person  of  striking  deformity.— r. 


ance  vtdth  the  directions  of  the  oiade,  liad 
desired  publicly  to  know  if  any  one  required 
atonement  to  be  made  for  the  death  of  .ZBsop  ; 
but  none  appeared  to  do  this,  except  a  grandson 
of  ladmon,  bearing  the  same  name. 

CXXXy.  Rhodopis  was  first  carried  to 
Egypt  by  Xanthus  of  Samos,  whose  view  was 
to  make  money  by  her  person.  Her  liberty 
was  purchased  for  an  immense  sum  by  Chaiaz- 
us'  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Scamandronymus,  and 
brother  of  Sappho  the  poetess ;  thus  becoming 
free,  she  afterwards  continued  in  Egypt,  where 
her  beauty  procured  her  considerable  wealthy 
though  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  construction 
of  such  a  pjrramid ;  the  tenth  part  of  her  riches 
whoever  pleases  may  even  now  ascertain,  and 
they  will  not  be  found  so  great  as  has  been  re- 
presented. Wishing  to  perpetuate  her  name 
in  Greece,  she  contrived  what  had  never  before 
been  imagined,  as  an  offering  for  the  Delphic 
temple :  she  ordered  a  tenth  part  of  her  property 
to  be  expended  in  making  a  number  of  iron  spits, 
each  large  enough  to  roast  an  ox;  they  were 
sent  to  Delphi,  where  they  are  now  to  be  seen^ 
behind  the  altar  presented  by  the  Chians.  The 
courtesans  of  Naucratis'  are  generally  beautiful ; 
she  of  whom  we  speak  was  so  universally  cele- 
brated that  her  name  is  familiar  to  every  Greek. 
There  was  also  another  courtesan,  named  Archi- 
dice,"  well  known  in  Greece,  though  of  less 

3  CAoronM.]— Sappho  had  two  other  brothers,  Eury- 
gius  and  Larychus,  or  rather  Larichus,  as  it  is  written 
in  AthenseuB,  the  Dorians  being  partial  to  terminations 
in  icho».-~Larcher, 

AthensBus  asserts,  that  the  courtesan  of  Kancratis,  be- 
loved  by  Charaxus,  and  satirised  by  Se^pho,  was  called 
Dorica.  The  same  antiior  adds,  that  Herodotus  caUs  her 
Rhodopis  from  ignorance ;  but  the  opinion  of  Herodotus 
is  oon&rmed  by  Strabo. — Larcher. 

4  Where  ihey  are  now  to  be  «e«ft.>— They  were  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  time  of  Plutarch ;  in  his  tract  assigning 
the  reasons  why  the  Pythian  ceased  to  deliver  her  oracles 
in  verse,  Brasidias,  whose  ofiRce  it  was  to  show  the  ca- 
riosities of  the  place,  points  out  the  place  wh^e  they  for. 
merly  stood.— r.* 

5  7^  eourtemnt  of  NaucraHt.y-**  Howbeit  sud* 
arrant  honest  women  as  are  flshe  for  everye  man,  have 
in  no  place  the  like  credite  as  in  the  dty  of  Naucrates. 
Forsomnch  as  this  stalant  of  whom  we  speake,  had  her 
lame  so  brated  in  all  places,  as  almost  there  was  none  in 
Greece  that  had  not  heard  of  the  fame  of  Rhodope ;  after 
whome  there  sprang  up  also  another  as  good  as  ever 
ambled,  by  name  Archidice,  Scc^'—Herodottu  hit  second 
booke,  entituled  Euterpe. 

6  .^rcAt</tc«.3— Of  this  courtesan  the  followinganecdote 
is  related  by  .Slian :  She  demanded  a  great  sum  of  money 
of  a  young  man  who  loved  her;  the  bargain  broke  off, 
and  tile  lover  withdrew  re  infecta:  he  dreamed  in  the 
night  that  he  lay  with  the  woman,  which  cured  his  pas. 
sion.  Archidice,  on  leamhag  this,  pretended  that  the 
young  man  ought  t|{  pay  her,  and  sonunoned  him  before 
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repute  than  Rhodopig.  Charaxus,  after  gi\ing 
Rhodopis  her  liberty,  returned  to  Mytilene, 
and  was  severely  handled^  by  Sappho  in  some 
satirical  verses : — ^but  enough  has  been  said  on 
this  subject. 

C  X  XX  VI.  After  Mycerinus,  as  the  priests 
informed  me,  Asychis  reigned  in  Egypt;  he 
erected  the  east  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Vul- 
can, which  is  far  the  greatest  and  most  magni- 
ficen  t.  Each  of  the  above-  mentioned  vestibules 
is  elegantly  adorned  with  sculpture,  and  with 
paintings,  but  this  is  superior  to  them  all.  In 
this  reign,  when  commerce  was  checked  and 
injured  from  the  extreme  want  of  money,  an 
ordinance  passed,  that  any  one  might  borrow 
money,  ginng  the  body  of  his  fother  as  a  pledge ; 
by  this  law  the  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  became 
in  the  power  of  the  creditor ;  for  if  the  debt 
was  not  discharged  he  could  neither  be  buried 
with  his  family,  nor  in  any  other  vault,  nor  was 
be  suffered  to  inter  one  of  his  descendants. 
This  prince,  desirous  of  surpassing  aU  his  pre- 
decessors, left  as  a  monument  of  his  fame  a 
pyramid  of  brick,  with  this  inscription  on  a  piece 
of  marble. — "Do  not  disparage  my  worth  by 
comparing  me  to  those  pyramids  composed  of 
stone ;  I  am  as  much  superior  to  them  as  Jove 
is  to  the  rest  of  the  deities ;  I  am  formed  of 
bricks,**  which  were  made  of  mud  adhering  to 
poles  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  tlje  lake." — 
This  was  the  most  memorable  of  this  king's 
actions. 

the  judges :  the  judge  ordered  the  man  to  put  the  sum 
of  money  required  in  a  purse,  and  to  move  it  so  that  its 
shadow  might  fall  on  Archidice ;  his  meaning  was,  that 
the  yotmg  man's  pleasure  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  real 
one.  The  oelebnri«d  Lamia  condemned  this  decision  as 
nnjost }  the  shadow  of  the  purse,  she  observed,  had  not 
cored  the  courtesan's  passion  for  the  money,  whereas 
the  dream  had  cured  the  young  man's  passion  for  the 
woman. 

7  Severely  handletL"} — ^The  Greek  word  f*tf  may  apply 
either  to  Charaxus  or  Rhodopis ;  the  application  appears 
most  obvious  to  the  former. — T. ' 

8  Formed  ofhricks.'y-'Mr  Greaves  asserts,  that  all  the 
pyramids  were  made  of  stone,  of  course  he  did  not  pene- 
trate far  enough  into  Egypt  to  see  the  one  here  mention- 
ed}  it  b  situated  about  four  leagues  from  Cairo,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Norden  and  Pococke.— r. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  works  on  which  the  Israelites 
were  employed  in  Fgypt,  I  admit  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  ruins  of  bricks  burnt  in  the  fire.  There 
Is  indeed  a  wall  of  that  kind  which  is  sunk  very  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  is  very  long,  near  to  the  pyramids,  and 
a4)oining  to  the  bridges  of  the  Saracens,  that  are  situated 
In  the  plain ;  but  it  appears  too  modem  to  think  that  the 
Mdcs  of  which  it  is  formed  were  made  by  the  Israelites. 
All  ttiat  I  have  seen  elsewhere  of  brick  building,  is  com- 
poaed  of  tlM  large  kind  of  bricks  hardened  in  the  sun, 
Mcb  as  thnte  of  the  brick  pynunid.->AVr(/«n. 


)  CXXXVIL  He  was  auoceeded  by  an  in- 
habitant of  Anysis,  whose  name  was  Anysis, 
and  who  was  blind.  In  his  reign  Sabacus' 
king  of  Ethiopia  overran  Egypt  with  a  nume- 
rous army ;  Anysis  fled  to  the  morasses,  and 
saved  his  life,  but  Sabacus  continued  master  of 
Egypt  for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  Whilst  he 
retained  his  authority,  he  made  it  a  rule  not  to 
punish  any  crime  with  death,  but  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  he  condemned  the 
criminal  to  raise  the  ground  near  the  place  to 
which  he  belonged ;  by  which  means  the  situa- 
tion  of  the  different  cities  became  more  and 
more  elevated ;  they  were  somewhat  raised  un- 
der the  reign  of  Sesostris  by  the  digging  of  the 
canals,  but  they  became  still  more  so  under  the 
reign  of  the  Ethiopian.  This  was  the  case  with 
all  the  cities  of  Egypt,  but  more  particularly  with 
the  city  of  Bubastis.  There  is  in  this  city  a  tem- 
ple, which  well  deserves  our  attention ;  there 
may  be  others  larger  as  well  as  more  splendid, 
but  none  which  have  a  more  delightful  situation. 
Bubastis  in  Greek  is  synonymous  vdth  Artemis 
or  Diana. " 

CXXXVIIL  This  temple,  taking  away 
the  entrance,  forms  an  island ;  two  branches  of 
the  Nile  meet  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple, 
and  then  separating  flow  on  each  side  entirely 
round  it :  each  of  these  branches  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  regularly  shaded  with  trees ; 
the  vestibule  is  forty  cubits  high,  and  oma. 
mented  with  various  figures,  none  of  which  are 
less  than  six  cubits.  The  temple  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  in  every  part  a  conspicuous 
object:  its  situation  has  never  been  altered, 
though  every  part  of  the  city  has  been  elevated ; 
a  wall  ornamented  with  sculpture  surrounds  the 
building  :  in  the  interior  part  a  grove  of  lofty 
trees  shades  the  temple,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  the  statue  of  the  goddess  :  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  temple  each  way  is  one  stadium. 
There  is  a  paved  way  which  leads  through  the 
public  square  of  the  city,  from  the  entranee  of 

9  SaftacM*.]— This  event  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Prideaux,  on  the  authority  of 
Syncollus,  sajrs  he  took  Bocchoris,  and  burned  him  alive ; 
but  it  is  more  generally  believed  that  Bocchoris  was  an. 
terior  to  Sabacus :  this  last  is  the  person  mentioned  hi  the 
book  of  Kings,  by  the  name  of  So.— r. 

10  Artemis  or  Diana.]— Bubastis  was  a  virgin,  presided 
at  childbirths,  and  was  the  sjrmbol  of  the  moon.  This  re  - 
semblance  with  thehr  Diana  caused  the  Greeks  to  name 
her  the  Diana  of  the  Egyptians :  yet  the  similitude  was 
far  from  perfect,  for  witii  the  latter  she  was  not  the  god- 
dess of  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  chare.  Tliia 
difiierence  probably  caused  Juvenal  to  say, 

Oppida  toU  cmem  vencrantur,  nemo  Dianain.—  Lareh«r> 
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this  temple  to  that  of  Mercury,  *  which  is  about  I 
thirty  stadia  in  length. 

CXXXIX.  The  deUvcrance  of  Egypt  fipom 
the  Ethiopian  was,  as  they  told  me,  effected  by 
a  vision,  which  induced  him  to  leave  the  coun- 
try :  a. person  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  ad- 
vising hifti  to  assemble  all  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  cut  them  in  pieces.  This  vision 
to  him  seemed  to  demonstrate,  that  in  conse^ 
quence  of  some  act  of  impiety,  which  he  was 
thus  tempted  to  peipetrate,  his  ruin  was  at  hand, 
from  heaven  or  from  man.  Determined  not  to 
do  this  deed,  he  conceived  it  more  prudent  to 
withdraw  himself;  particularly  ^  the  time  of 
his  reigning  over  Egypt  was,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  the  oracles,  now  to  terminate. 
During  his  former  residence  in  Ethiopia,,  the 
oracles  of  his  country '  had  told  him,  that  he 
should  reign  fifty  years  over  Egypt :  this  period 
being  accomplished,  he  wa3  so  terrified  by  the 
vision,  that  he  voluntarily  withdrew  himself. 
.  CXL.  Immediately  on  his  departure'  from 
Egypt,  the  blind  prince  quitted  his  place  of  re- 
fuge, and  resumed  the  government:  he  had 
resided,  for  the  period  of  fifty  years  in  a  soli- 
tary island,  which  he  himself  had  formed  of 
ashes  and  of  earth.  He  directed  those  Egyp- 
tians who  frequented  his  neighbourhood  for  the 
'I   '     ' 

1  Mercury.  ]~The  Egyptian  Mercury  was  named  Thoth 
or  Theuth.  Thotli  witii  the  Egyptians  was  the  inven. 
tor  of  the  sdenoes ;  and  as  Mercury  with  the  Greeks 
presided  over  the  sciences,  this  last  people  called  Thoth 
in  their  tongue  by  the  name  of  Hermes  or  Mercury ; 
they  had  also  given  the  name  of  Mercury  to  Anubis,  on 
account  of  some  fancied  similitude  betwixt  those  deities. 
**  It  is  not,"  says  Plutarch,  "  a  dog  properly  so  called, 
which  they  revere  under  the  name  of  Mercury,  it  is  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity,  the  instinct  which  teaches  him  to 
distinguish  a  friend  from  an  enemy,  that  wliich  (to  use 
the  expression  of  Plato)  makes  this  animal  a  suitable  em. 
blem  to  the  god  the  immediate  patron  of  reastni. 

Seryius  on  Virgil  has  a  remark  to  the  same  effect— 
Lart^er. 

This  deity  also  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  the  pa-' 
tron  of  arts,  and  the  protector  of  learned  men.  See  the 
ode  addressed  to  him  by  Horace,  beginning  with 

Mercuri,  (nam  te  docilit  mafEittro 
MoTit  Amphlon  lapidet  cauendo,) 
Tuque  teitado,  reaonare  •eptem 
Oallida  nerria,  &«....■ 

Where  he  is  not  only  represented  as  tha.patron,  but  the 
teacher  of  music :  Learned  men  also  were  called  Yiii 
Mercurialea  .   . 

NM  Fftoaoi  irtam 

Drxtra  Ivfuatit,  Mercaxlallom 

Cuatoa  virorumi — Homer. 

2  TTie  oracle*  of  hi*  country.y-The  oracles  hi  Ethiopia 
were  the  oracles  of  Jupiter.— r. 

3  On  hi*  departure.'i-'DiodoruB  Siculns  says,  that  after 
the  departure  of  Sabachus  there  was  an  anarchy  of  two 
years,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  twelve  kings, 
who  at  their  joint  expense  constructed  the  labyrinth. 


purpose  of  disposing  of  0ieir  com,  to  bring 
with  them,  unknown  to  their  Ethiopian  mas- 
ter, ashes  for  his.  use.  Amyrtseus  was  the  first 
person  who  discovered  this  island,  which  all  the 
princes  who  reigned  during  the  space  of  seven 
hundred  years  *  before  Amyrtseus  were  unable 
to  do :  it  is  called  Elbo,  and  is  on  each  side  ten 
stadia  in  length. 

CXLL  The  successor  of  this  prince  was. 
Sethos,  a  priest  of  Yulcan;*  he  treated  the 
military  of  Egypt  with  extreme  contempt,  and 
as  if,  he  had  no  occasion  for  their  services. 
Among  other  indignities,  he  deprived  them  of 
their  arura?,*  or  fields  of  fifty  feet  square,  whidv 
by  way  of  reward,  his  predecessors  had  given, 
each  soldier ;  the  result  was,  Uiat  when  Senpa- 
cherib,  king  of  Arabia  and  Assyria,  attacked 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  army,,  tlie  warriors  whom 
he  had  thus  treated,  refused  to  assist  him.  .  In 
this  perplexity  the  priest  retired  to  the  shrine 
of  his  god,  before  which  he  lamented  his  dan- 
ger and  misfortunes :  here  he  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  and  his  deity  promise4  him  in  a. 
dream,  that  if  he  marched  to  meet  the  Assyri- 
ans he  should  experience  no  injury,  for  that  he 
would  furnish  him  with  assistance ;  the  vision 
inspired  him  with  confidence;  he  put  himself 


4  Seven  hundred  yeart.y^M.  Larcher  is  of  oi^JiifMO, 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  crept  into  the  manuscript  of  Hero- 
dotus  from  a  confusion  of  the  numeral  letters  by  copyists. 
— T. 

5  Priett  of  Fulcan,"}— The  following  account  is  given 
by  M.  Larcher,  from  Hato,  Plutarch,  and  Diodoroa 
Siculus. 

.  A  prince  cannot  reign  in  E^Tpt  if  he  b«  ignorant  oC 
sacred  afbirs.  If  an  individual  of  any  other  class  comes 
accidentally  to  the  cro;wn,  he  must  immediately  .be  ad- 
mitted of  the  sacerdotal  onj^er.  **  The  kings,**  says  Pla- 
tarch,  **  must  be.  either  of  the  order^  of  priests  or  aoldiers^ 
these  two  chisses  being  distingiaisbed,  the  one  by  their, 
wisdom,  the  oth^  by  their  valoiur.  "When  they  hava. 
chosen  a  warrior  for  king,  he  is  instantiy  admitted  into 
the  order  of  priests,  who  iastmct  him  in  their  mystorious 
pliilosophy.  The  priests  may  censure  the  prince,  give 
him  advice,  and  regulate  his  actions.  By  them  is  fixed 
the  time  when  he  may  walk,  bathe,  or  visit  his  wife. 

"Such  privileges  as  the  aboves*'  says  M.  Larcher,  **miut 
necessarily  inspire  tb^m  .with  contempt  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  and  must  have,.e;s.cited  a  spirit  of  disgust., in  a 
people  not  blinded  by  snperstitioa*'  Sethos  however 
experienced  how  dangerous  it  was  to  follow  the  maxiioaa 
of  the  priesthood  oi^y*    • 

6  Artura.y^ATvxa  is  a  Greek  word,  which  signiiiles 
literally  a  field  ploughed  for  cqrn,  and  is  sometimes  used 
for  the  com  itselt  It  was  also  an  E^ptian  measure. 
**  Egypt,**  says  Strabo,  "  was  divided  into  prasfectures, 
which  again  were  divided  into  topardiie,  and  these  into 
other  p<Mlions,  the  smallest  of  which  were  termed  mfrnf 
(«j. "  Soidas  says  it  was  a  measore  of  fifty  feet :  .from 
this  word  is  derived,  arvum,  arc,  ^  See  Hoffman  on 
thi*  voord. 
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at  the  head  of  his  adherents,  and  marched,  to 
Pelusium,  the  entrance  of  Egypt:  hot  a  sol- 
dier accompanied  tlie  party,  which  was  entirely 
composed  oif  tradesmen '  and  artizans.  On  their 
arrival  at  Peliisium,  so  immense  a  nnihber  of 
mice "  infested  by  night  tlie  enemy's  camp,  that 
their  quivers  and  l)0W8,'  together  with  wiiat  se^ 
eared  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were  giiawed  iii 
pieces.  In  the  morning  the  Arabians,  &idin^ 
themselves  without  arms,  fled  in  confusion,  and 
lost  great  numbers  of"  their  men.  There  is  now 
to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a  marble 
statue  of  tliis  king,  having  a  miouse  in  his  hand, 
and  with  this  inscription :  **  Whoever  thou  art, 
learn  from  my  fortune  to  reverence  tiie  gods.** 
CX|iII.  Thus  according  to  the  information 
of  the  Egyptians  and  their  priests,  from  the 
first  king  to  this  last,  who  was  priest  of  Vulcan, 

7  Tradennen.y— The  Egyptians  were  divided  into 
three  cUases ;  tiuwe  of  rank,  who  with  the  priests  ocetu 
pied  the  most  distinguished  honours  of  the  state ;  the 
military,  who  were  also  husbandmen ;  and  artizans,  who 
exercised  the  meaner  employments.  The  above  is  from 
Diodorus  Siculns,  who  speaks  probably  of  tiie  ttiree  prin^ 
dpal  divisions:  Herodotus  mentions  seven  classes.^ 
Lareher. 

8  Immense  a  number  of  mice.]— The  Babylonish  TaL 
mnd  hath  it  that  this  destruction  upon  the  army  of  the 
Assyrians  was  executed  by  lightning,  and  some  of  the 
Targums  are  quoted  for  saying  tike  same  thing ;  but  it 
ieeilieth  most  Gkely,  that  it  Was  effected  by  bringing  on 
fliem  the  hot  "wind,  which  is  frequent  in  those  parts,  and 
often  when  it  l%hts  among  a  miiltitude  destroys  great 
trambeiB  of  them  in  a  moment,  as  it  frequently  haj^eAs 
fai  those  vast  caravans  of  this  Mahometans  who  go  th^ir 
annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca ;  and  the-words  of  Isaial^ 
which  threatened  Sennacherib  with  a  blast  that  God 
would  send  upon  him,  seem  to  demote  this  thing.  - 

'  Herodotus  gives  us  some  kind  of  a  disgxdsed  account 
of  this  deliverance  from  the  Assyrians,  in  a  fiEdbuhnis  ap» 
plication  of  it  to  the  city  of  Pelnsitun,  instead  of  Jerus^ 
lem,  and  to  Sethos  the  Egyptian,  instead  of  Hezekiak. 
'  It  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  tadls 
the  king  of  Assyria  Sennacherib  as  the  Scriptures  do, 
and  the  time  in  both  doth  also  well  agree ;  which  pl^nly 
Uiows  Uiat  it  is  the  same  fact  that  is  referred  to  by- Hero, 
(iotas,  although  much  disguised  in  the  relation ;  which 
may  be  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  ttiat  it 
eomes  to  as  through  the  hands  of  such  as  had  the  greatest 
•version  both  ta  the  nation  and  to  the  reUgion  of  the 
Jews,  and  therefore  would  telate  nothing  in  sudi  a  roan- 
Her  as  would  ghre  repatatlon  to  either.— JPrKfeotKr'ir 
ComteeUon. 

M.  Lareher,  in  a  note  of  five  pages  on  the  above,  says 
UtUe  more  tiian  our  conntryman,  except  that  he  ad<)|»t^ 
wHh  respect  to  the  deitmction  of  the  army  of  Sennadie- 
itt,  the  opinion  of  Joeephus,  whose  words  are  these : 

**  8ennadierH>,  on  his  return  from  the  E^ryptian  war, 
foond  his  army  wMch  he  had  left  under  Rabshakeh,  al- 
moat  qofte  destroyed  by  a  judicial  pestilence,  which  swept 
•way.  In  oflkoera  and  common  soldiers,  the  first  night 
tlwy  lat  down  before  the  city,  one  handred  and  eiglity- 
.ive  thooaaad  flKn.**— 7.   ■ 


a  period  of  three  hundred  and  forty-one  genem> 
tions  had  pasised,  in  which  thSte  had  beeniu 
many  high  priests,  arid  'the'Kune  ntimber  of 
kings.  Three  generations  are  equal  to  one 
hundred  years,  and  therefore  thfee  hundred  geni 
erations  are  the  daine  as  teA  thousand  years ;  the 
forty-one  geiierations  that  i-emain'  make  one 
thousand  three  hundred  aiid  fbrty  yesfrs.  'Dtur- 
ing  the  above  space  of  i^Iev^ii  thbuisand  tfuree 
hundred  and  forty  years,  they  assert  that  no 
divinity  appeared  in'ia  human  fottii;  but  they 
do  not  say  the  same  of  the  time  anterio^  to  thid 
account,'  or  of  that  of  the  kings  who  reigned 
afterwards.  During  the  above  period  6f  time 
the  sun,''  they  told  ine,  had  four  timed  deviated 
from  his  Ordinary  course,  having  twice  risen 
where  he  uniformly  goes  down,  and  twice  gone 
down  where  he  uniformly  rises.  This  however 
had  produced  no  alteration  in  th6  climate  of 
Ep;ypt ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Nile,  had  always  been  the  same, 
nor  had  any  extraordinary  or  fatal  diseases  oc- 
curred. 

CLXIII.    When  the  historian  Hecatacus  '• 

9  the  sun,  ^c^^-See  ISpenser*^  Faiiy  Queen,  book  v. 
stanza  8: 

And  if  to  these  Egyptians,  wizards  old. 

Which  in  star-read  were  wont  to  have  insight, 

Faith  may  be  given,  it  is  by  them  told. 

That  since  the  time  they  first  tooli  the  sun's  height. 

Four  times  his  place  he  shifted  hath  in  sight. 

And  twice  hath  risen  where  he  now  doth  west. 

And  werted  twice  where'he  ought  rise  aright.. 

10  When  the  historian  HecaUetu.l — Athenseus  relates 
the  same  circumstance  as  from  Hecateeus,  which  may 
serve  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  Porphyry,  that  Herodo* 
tus  took  great  part  of  his  second  book,  with  very  slight 
alteration,  from  Uecatseus.  If  this  fact  be  once  allowed, 
Herodotus  will  lose  the  character  that  he  has  long  sup. 
ported,  of  an  honest  man,  and  a  feuthful  historian.  But 
it  appears  from  Athenseus  himself,  that  the  work  which 
in  latter  ages  passed  under  the  name  of  Hecatseus  the 
MUesian,  was  not  universally  acknowledged  for  genuine ; 
and  Callimachus,  who  employed  much  of  his  time  and 
pains  in  distinguishing  genuine  from  spurious  authors, 
attributes  the  supposed  work  of  Hecatseus  to  another 
and  a  later  writer.  But  what  is  perhaps  even  a  stronger 
proof  in  our  author's  favour  is,  that  he  is  never  charged 
with  the  crime  of  theft  by  Plutarch,  whose  knowledge 
of  this  plagiarism,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  cannot  be  qnes. 
tioned,  when  we  consider  his  extensive  and  accurate 
learning;  and  whose  zeal  to  discover  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, when  we  refiect  that  he  has  written  a  treatise  ex. 
pressly  to  prove  the  malignity  of  Herodotus,  though  in 
fact  it  only  proves  his  own.  Could  Plutarch  miss  such 
an  opportunity  of  taxing  Herodotus  ?  Could  he  have 
failed  of  saying,  that  this  historian  was  at  once  so  mali- 
dons  and  so  ungrateful  as  to  speak  with  disrespect  and 
contempt  of  the  author  to  whom  he  vras  obliged  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  own  history  ?  Our  materials 
for  an  account  of  Hecatwus  are  at  best  but  scanty.  He 
was  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  son  of  one  JGgisander }  he 
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was  at  Thebes,  he  recited  to  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  the  particulars  of  his  descent,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  the  sixteenth 
in  a  right  line  from  some  god.  They  addressed 
him  in  reply,  as  they  afterwards  did  myself, 
who  had  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  my 
family.  They  introduced  me  into  a  spacious 
temple,  and  displayed  to  me  a  number  of  figures 
in  wood ;  this  number  I  have  before  specified, 
for  every  high  priest  places  here  during  his  life 
a  wooden  figure  of  himself.  The  priests  enu- 
merated them  before  me,  and  proved,  as  they 
ascended  from  the  last  to  the  first,  that  the  son 
followed  the  father  in  regular  succession.  When 
Hecatseus,  in  the  explanation  of  his  genealogy, 
ascended  regularly,  and  traced  his  descent  in 
the  sixteenth  line  from  a  god,  they  opposed  a 
similar  mode  of  reasoning  to  his,  and  absolutely 
denied  the  possibility  of  a  human  being's  de- 
scent  from  a  god.  They  informed  him  that  each 
of  these  colossal  figures  was  a  Piromis,'  de- 
scended from  a  Piromis ;  and  they  further  prov- 
ed, that  without  any  variation  this  had  uniformly 
occurred  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and 
forty-one,  but  in  his  whole  series  there  was  no 
reference  either  to  a  god  or  a  hero.  Pii'omis 
in  the  Egyptian  language  means  one  "  beauti- 
ful and  good." 

CXLIV.  From  these  priests  I  learned,  that 
the  individuals  whom  those  figiures  represented, 
so  far  from  possessing  any  divine  attributes, 
had  all  been  what  we  have  described.     But  in 


was  one  of  the  very  first  writers  of  prose,  with  Cadmus 
and  Fherecydes  of  Scyros.  Salmasius  contends  that  he 
was  older  than  Fherecydes  but  younger  than  Eumelus. 
The  roost  ample  account  of  him  is  found  in  Vossius.  He 
certainly  wrote  a  book  of  genealogies ;  and  the  sentence 
with  which  he  commences  his  history  is  preserved  in 
Demetrius  Phalereus :  it  is  to  this  effect,  '*  What  follows 
is  the  recital  of  Hecatseus  of  Miletus :  I  write  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  true.  The  Greeks  in  my  opinion  have  relat- 
ed many  things  contradictory  and  ridiculous.'*— 7. 

1  Pt>omr«.3— There  are  many  strange  and  contradic- 
tory opinions  about  this  passage,  which,  if  I  do  not  de- 
ceive myself,  is  very  plain,  and  the  purport  of  it  is  this : 
— *'  After  the  fabulous  accounts,  there  had  been  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  Piromis  after  Piromis,  and  Ihe 
Egyptians  referred  none  of  these  to  the  d]masties  of  either 
the  gods  or  heroes,  who  were  supposed  first  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  country."— From  henco  I  think  it  is  mani- 
fest that  Piromis  signifies  a  maa.~~Bryant. 

M.  Lacroze  observes,  that  Brama,  which  the  Indians 
of  Malabar  pronounce  Biroumas,  in  the  Sanscreet  or 
sacred  language  of  India,  signifies  the  same  as  Piromis ; 
and  that  Piromia,  in  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  means  also  at  this  day  a  man.  Quaere,  is  this 
similitude  the  effect  of  dumce,  or  of  the  conquests  oi  Se- 
Bostris,  who  left  coloniesin  various  parts  of  Asia  f—Lar- 
Cn&f. 


the  times  which  preceded,  immortal  beings* 
had  reigned  in  Egypt,  that  they  had  communica- 
tion with  men,  and  had  uniformly  one  superior ; 
that  Orus,"  whom  the  Greeks  call  Apollo,  was 
the  last  of  these ;  he  was  the  son  of  Osiris,  and, 
after  he  had  expelled  Typhon«,  himself  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne :  it  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  in  the  Greek  tongue  Osiris  is  synonymous 
with  Bacchus. 

CXLV.  The  Greeks  consider  Hercules, 
Bacchus,  and  Pan,  as  the  youngest  of  their 
deities :  but  Egypt  esteems  Pan  as  the  most 
ancient  of  the  gods,  and  even  of  those  eight  * 


2  Immortal  beings.y-M.  Larcher  says,  that  all  gov- 
ernments were  at  first  theocratic,  and  aftenvards  became 
monarchic  and  democratic.  In  the  theocratic  form  the 
priests  governed  alone,  who  also  preserved  a  considerable 
infiuence  in  monarchies  and  republics.  What  prevents 
our  supposmg  that  Egypt  was  governed  many  thousand 
years  by  priests;  and  that  this  government,  in  reality 
theocratic,  was  named  from  that  deity  to  whom  the  high 
priest  who  ei^oyed  the  sovereign  authority  attached 
himself? 

3  Orta.]— According  to  Plutarch,  the  Egyptians  hdd 
two  principles,  one  good,  the  other  evil.  The  good  prin- 
ciple consisted  of  tlu-ee  persons,  father,  mother,  and  son  { 
Osiris  was  the  father,  Isb  the  mother,  and  Orus  the  son. 
The  bad  principle  was  Typhon :  Osris,  strictly  speaking, 
was  synonymous  with  reason  j  Typhon  the  pa8si<m8, 
»X«yc<,  without  reason.— T. 

The  notion  of  a  Trinity,  more  or  less  removed  fit>m 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  found  to  have 
been  a  leading  principle  in  all  the  ancient  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  in  the  religions  of  almost  all  nations ;  and 
traces  of  an  early  popular  belief  of  it  appear  even  in  the 
abominable  rites  of  idolatrous  worship.  The  worship  of 
a  Trinity  is  traced  to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  Plato  or 
P3rthagoras,  or  even  of  Moses.— >J?uAfl»p  Horsley. 

4  T^Aon.}— Typhon,  as  the  principle  of  evil,  wasaL 
wajrs  inclined  to  it ;  all  bad  passions,  diseases,  tempests, 
and  earthquakes,  were  imputed  to  him.  Like  the  un- 
tutored Indians  and  savages,  the  Egyptians  paid  adora- 
tion  to  Typhon  from  fear  j  they  consecrated  to  him  the 
h4)popotamus,  the  crocodile,  and  the  ass.  According  to 
Jablonski,  the  word  Typhon  is  derived  from  Theu  a 
wind,  and  pAou  pernicious. 

To  Osiris  is  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  vine : 
**  and  where,"  says  Mr  Bryant,  "  that  was  not  adapted 
to  the  soil,  he  showed  the  people  the  way  to  make  wine 
of  barley,  "—r. 

The  Greeks  considered  Osiris  the  same  person  as  Bac- 
chus, because  they  discovered  a  great  resemblance  be- 
tween Ihe  fables  related  of  Bacchus  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Egyptians  concerning  Osiris.  Learned  men  of  mo- 
dem times  have  believed  that  Isuren,  one  of  the  three 
divinities  to  whom  the  Indians  now  pay  adoration,  is  the 
ancient  Osiris,  but  this  remains  to  be  proved.— Zra^'cAer. 

The  three  Indian  deities  are  Brama,  Vishnou,  and 
Seeva ;  where  Larcher  found  Isuren,  I  cannot  imagine. 

5  Even  of  those  eightl—TYie  ark,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Gentile  word,  "was  prophetic,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  temple  or  place  of 
residence  of  the  deity.  In  flie  oompass  of  eight  per. 
sons  it  comprehended  all  mankind;  which  ei^t  per. 
sons  were  thought  to  be  so  highly  fiiToured  by  heaves. 
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wlio  are  accounted  the  first.  Hercules  was  ' 
among  those  of  the  second  rank  in  point  of 
antiquity,  and  one  of  those  called  the  twelve 
gods.  Bacchus  was  of  the  third  rank,  and 
among  those  whom  the  twelve  produced.  I 
have  brfore  specified  the  number  of  years  which 
the  Egyptians  reckon  from  the  time  of  Hercules 
to  the  reign  of  Amasis ;  from  the  time  of  Pan 
a  still  more  distant  period  is  reckoned ;  from 
Bacchus,  the  youngest  of  all,  to  the  time  of 
Amasis,  is  a  period,  they  say,  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand years.  On  this  subject  the  Egyptians 
have  no  doubts^  for  they  profess  to  have  alwa3rs 
computed  the  years,  and  kept  written  accounts 
of  them  with  the  minutest  accuracy.  From 
Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  be  tiie  son  of  Semele, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,'  to  the  present  time 
is  one  thousand  six  hundred  years  ;  from  Her- 
cules, the  reputed  son  of  Alcmena,  is  nine 
hundred  years ;  and  from  Pan,  whom  the 
Greeks  c^  the  son  of  Penelope  and  Mercury, 
is  eight  hundred  years,  before  which  time  was 
the  Trojan  war. 

CXLVI.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  given 
my  own  opinion,  leaving  it  to  my  readers  to 
determine  for  themselves.  If  these  deities  had 
been  known  in  Greece,  and  then  grown  old, 
like  Hercides  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  Bacchus 
the  son  of  Semele,  and  Pan  the  son  of  Pene- 
lope, it  might  have  been  asserted  of  them,  that 
although  mortals  they  possessed  the  names  of 
those  deities  known  in  Greece  in  the  times 
which  ]Mreceded.  Of  Bacchus  the  Greeks 
affirm,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  bom  ^  Jove  in- 


that  they  were  looked  up  to  by  their  posterity  with  great 
rererence,  and  came  at  last  to  be  reputed  deities.  Hence 
in  the  andent  mythology  of  Egy^t  there  were  precisely 
eight  goda;  of  these  the  son  was  chief,  and  was  said  first 
to  have  reigned.  Some  made  Hephaistus  the  first  king 
of  that  coontry ;  whilst  others  supposed  it  to  have  been 
Fan.  There  is  no  real  inconsistency  in  these  accounts ; 
they  were  all  three  titles  of  the  same  deity,  the  sun.— 
Bryant. 

Herodotus  says,  eight  of  the  first  sort;  he  also  tells  us 
that  OruB,  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  last  god 
that  reigned :  what  then  can  Mr  Bryant  mean  by  say- 
ing he  was  the  first? 

6  Daughter  of  CoM^mw.]— The  son  of  Cadmus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Tlrq}an  war;  his 
dai^;:fater  Semele  is  said  to  have  been  sixteen  hundred 
yean  bef<M«  Herodotus,  by  that  writer's  own  account : 
—She  was  at  this  rate  prior  to  the  foundation  of  Argos, 
and  many  centuries  before  her  father,  near  a  thousand 
years  bdon  her  brother.— ^i^an^ 

7  At  toon  tu  he  was  bom.2 — Upon  this  subject  I 
have  somewhere  met  an  opinion  to  the  following  eflect : , 
when  the  andents  spoke  of  the  nativity  of  tiieir  gods,  we 
are  to  understand  the  time  in  Hiiich  thdr  worehip  was 
flrat  introduced ;  when  mention  is  made  of  their  mar- 


closed  him  in  his  thigh,  and  carried  him  to 
NjTsa,"  a  town  of  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt :  with 
regard  to  the  nativity  of  Pan  they  have  no  tra- 
dition among  them ;  from  all  which  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  these  deities  were  the  last  known 
among  the  Greeks,  and  that  they  date  the 
period  of  their  nativity  from  the  precise  time 
that  their  names  came  amongst  them: — the 
Egyptians  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

CXLVIL  I  shall  now  give  some  account 
of  the  internal  history  of  Egypt;  to  what  I 
learned  from  the  natives  themselves,  and  the 
information  of  strangers,  I  shall  add  what  I 
myself  beheld.  At  the  death  of  their  sovereign, 
the  priest  of  Vulcan,  the  Egyptians  recovered 
their  freedom ;  but  as  they  could  not  live  with- 
out kings,  they  chose  twelve,  among  whom  they 
divided  the  different  districts  of  Egypt.  These 
princes  connected  themselves  with  each  other 
by  intermarriages,  engaging  solemnly  to  promote 
their  common  interest,  and  never  to  engage  in 
any  acts  of  separate  policy.  The  principal 
motive  of  their  union  was  to  guard  against  the 
declaration  of  an  oracle,  which  had  said,  that 
whoever  among  them  should  offer  in  the  temple 
of  Vulcan  a  libation  from  a  brazen  vessel,  should 
be  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  they  assembled  indifferenUy  in 
every  temple. 

C  XL  VIII.  It  was  the  resolution  of  them 
all,  to  leave  behind  them  a  common  monument 
of  their  fame : — With  this  view,  beyond  the  lake 
Moeris,  near  the  city  of  crocodiles,"  they  con- 
structed a  labyrinth,*^  which  exceeds  I  can  truly 


riage,  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  time  when  the  wor- 
ship of  one  was  combined  with  that  of  another.  Some 
of  the  ancients  speak  of  the  tombs  of  their  gods,  and  tliat 
of  Jupiter  in  Crete  was  notorious,  the  solution  of  which 
is,  that  the  gods  sometimes  appeared  on  earth,  and  after 
residing  for  a  time  amongst  men,  returned  to  tiieir  native 
skies ;  the  period  of  their  return  was  that  of  their  sup. 
posed  deaths. 

The  following  remark  is  found  in  Cicero's  Tusculan 
Questions :  "  Ipsi  illi  majorum  gentium  dii  qui  habentur 
hinc  a  nobis  in  ccelum  profecti  reperiuntur  ;*'— The  gods 
of  the  popular  religions  were  all  but  deceased  mortals 
advanced  from  earth  to  heaven.— T. 

8  He  derived  his  name  of  ^tweres  from  his  father,  and 
the  place  lyhere  he  was  brought  up. 

6  Ci(y  of  crocodiles.^We  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
name  of  this  dty ;  itisvery  probable  that  it  was  called  from 
the  word  Champsis,  which  according  to  our  author  was 
the  Egyptian  term  for  crocodile. — Larcher. 

10  A  labyrinth.'}— Dio&oruB  says  this  was  built  as  a  sep. 
ulchre  for  Mendes  j  Strabo,  that  it  was  near  the  sepulchre 
of  the  king  that  built  it,  which  was  probably  Imandes. 
Pomponius  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  built  by  Psammitichiis ; 
but  as  Menes  or  Imandes  is  mentioned  by  several,  po8> 
sibly  he  might  be  one  of  the  twelve  kings  of  greatest 
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say,  all  that  has  been  said  of  it ;  whoever  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  them,  will  find  all 
the  works  of  Greece  much  inferior  to  this,  both 
in  regard  to  the  workmanship  and  expense. 
The  temples  of  Ephesus  and  Samos  may  justly 
claim  admiration,  and  the  pyramids  may  indi- 
vidually be  compared  to  many  of  the  magnificent 
structures  of  Greece,  but  even  these  are  inferior 
to  the  labyrinth.  It  is  composed  of  twelve 
courts,  all  of  which  are  covered ;  their  entrances 
are  opposite  to  each  other,  six  to  the  north  and 
six  to  the  south ;  one  wall  incloses  the  whole ; 
the  apartments  are  of  two  kinds,  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
as  many  beneath,  in  all  three  thousand.  Of 
the  former  I  speak  from  my  Own  knowledge 
and  observation,  of  the  latter  from  the  informa- 

influence  and  authority,  who  mig^ht  have  the  chief  order- 
ing and  direction  of  tliis  great  building,  and  as  a  peculiar 
honour  might  have  his  sepulchre  apart  from  the  others. 

It  \VBS  such  an  extraordinary  building,  that  it  was  said 
Daedalus  came  to  Egypt  on  purpose  to  see  it,  and  built 
the  labyrinth  in  Crete  for  king  Minos  on  the  model  of 
this.  See  a  minute  description  of  the  labyrinth  and  tem- 
ple of  the  labjrrinth  by  Pococke. 

Amidst  the  ruins  of  the  toMn  of  Caroun,  the  attention 
is  particularly  fixed  by  several  narrow,  low,  and  very 
long  cells,  which  seem  to  have  had  no  other  use  than  of 
containing  the  bodies  of  the  sacred  crocodiles:  tiiese 
remains  can  only  correspond  with  the  lab3rrinth.  Strabo, 
Herodotus,  and  Ptolemy,  all  agree  in  placing  the  labyrinth 
beyond  the  dty  Arsinoe  towards  Libya,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  Moeris,  which  is  the  precise  situation  of  these 
ruins. 

Strabo's  account  of  this  place  does  not  exactly  accord 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  but  it  confirms  it  in  general : 
Strabo  describes  winding  and  various  passages  so  artfully 
contrived,  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  any  one  of  the 
palaces,  or  to  leave  it  when  entered,  without  a  guide.— 
Savary. 

llie  architect  who  should  be  employed  to  make  a  plan 
of  the  labyrinth,  from  tiie  description  of  Herodotus, 
would  find  himself  greatiy  embarrassed.  We  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  the  parts  which  composed  it ;  and  as  the  apart- 
mcnts  were  then  so  difierentiy  formed  from  ours,  what 
was  not  obscure  in  the  time  of  our  author,  is  too  much 
BO  for  us  at  present  M.  Larcher  proceeds  in  dn  attempt 
to  describe  its  architecture ;  and  informs  the  reader,  that 
he  conceives  the  courts  must  have  been  in  the  style  of 
the  hotel  de  Soubise. 

There  were  andentiy  four  celebrated  labyrinths}  one 
in  Egypt,  a  second  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lemnos,  and  a 
fourth  erected  by  Porsenna  in  Tuscany.  That  at  Lemnos 
is  described  in  very  high  terms  by  Pliny. 

Labyrinth,  iu  its  original  sense,  means  any  perplexed 
and  twisted  place.  Suidas  adds  kiyireu  it  iti  rtn  ^Xux^av, 
and  it  is  used  of  prating  silly  people :  in  its  figurative 
sense  it  is  applied  to  any  obscure  or*  complicated  ques- 
tion,  or  to  any  argument  whicli  leaves  us  where  we  first 
set  out 

The  construction  of  the  labyrinth  has  been  imputed  to 
many  different  persons,  on  which  account  tiie  learned 
have  supposed,  that  there  were  more  labyrinths  than  one. 
That  this  was  not  the  case  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
Z^urcher  in  a  very  elaborate  note. — T. 


tion  I  received.  The  Eg3^tian8  who  had  the 
care  of  the  subterraneous  apartments  would  not 
suffer  me  to  see  them,  and  the  reason  they 
alleged  was,  that  in  these  were  preserved  the 
sacred  crocodiles,  and  the  bodies  of  the  kings 
who  constructed  the  labyrinth :  of  these  there- 
fore I  presume  not  to  speak;  but  the  upper 
apartments  I  myself  examined,  and  J  pronounce 
them  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  human  in- 
dustry and  art.  The  almost  infinite  number  of 
winding  passages  through  the  different  courts, 
excited  my  warmest  admiration  :  from  spacious 
halls  I  passed  through  smaller  apartments,  and 
from  them  again  to  large  and  magnificent  courts, 
almost  without  end.  The  ceilings  and  walls 
are  all  of  marble,  the  latter  richly  adorned  with 
the  finest  sculpture:  around  each  court  are 
pillars  of  the  whitest  and  most  polished  marble : 
at  the  point  where  the  labyrinth  terminates 
stands  a  pyramid  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubits 
high,  having  large  figures  of  animals  engraved 
on  its  outside,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a 
subterraneous  path. 

CXLIX.     Wonderful    as    this    labyrinth 
is,  the  lake  Moeris,*  near  which  it  stands,   is 


I  The  lake  Mceris.2-—Tha.t  the  reader  may  compare 
what  modem  writers  and  travellers  have  said  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  place  before  them,  from  Larcher,  Pococke, 
Norden,  Sarvary,  &c.  what  to  me  seems  most  worthy  cf 
attention. 

I  shall  first  remark  that  Herodotus,  Diodoms  and 
Pomponius  Mela,  difier  but  littie  in  opinion  concerning 
its  extent :  according  to  the  former  it  was  four  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  the  latter  says  it  was 
five  hundred ;  the  former  assert  also  that  in  some  places 
it  was  three  hundred  feet  deep.  The  design  of  it  "waa 
probably  to  hinder  the  Nile  from  overflowing  the  coun- 
try too  much,  which  was  efiected  by  drawing  off  such  a 
quantity  of  water,  when  it  was  apprehended  that  there 
might  be  an  inundation  suffident  to  hurt  the  land.  The 
water,  Pococke  observes,  is  of  a  disagreeable  muddy  taste 
and  almost  as  salt  as  the  sea,  which  quality  it  probably 
contracts  from  the  nitre  that  is  in  the  earth,  and  the  salt 
which  is  every  year  left  in  the  mud. 

The  circumference  of  the  lake  at  present  is  no  more 
than  fifty  leagues.  Larcher  says  we  must  distinguish 
betwixt  the  lake  itself,  and  the  canal  of  communication 
from  the  Nile  ;  tiiat  the  former  was  tiie  work  of  nature, 
the  latter  of  art.  This  canal,  a  most  stupendous  effort  of 
art,  is  still  entire ;  it  is  called  Bahr  Yousoph,  tiie  river  of 
Joseph,  according  to  Savary  forty  leagues  in  length. 
There  were  two  other  canals  with  sluices  at  their 
mouths,  from  the  lake  to  the  river ;  which  were  alternate- 
ly shut  and  opened  when  the  Nile  increased  or  decreased. 
This  work  united  every  advantage,  and  supplied  the  de- 
ficiencies of  a  low  inundation,  by  retaining  water  which 
would  uselessly  have  been  expended  in  tiie  sea.  It  was 
still  more"  beneficial  when  the  increase  of  the  Nile  was 
too  great,  by  receiving  that  superfluity  which  would 
have  prevented  seed-time. 

Were  the  canal  of  Joseph  cleaiued,  the  ancient  mounds 
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still  more  extraordinary  ;  the  circumference  of 
this  is  three  thousand  six  himdred  stadia  or 
sixty  schaeni,  which  is  the  length  of  Egypt 
about  the  coast.  This  lake  stretches  itself 
from  north  to  south,  and  in  its  deepest  parts  is 
two  hundred  cubits ;  it  is  entirely  the  produce 
of  human  industry*  which  indeed  the  work 
itself  testifies,  for  in  its  centre  may  be  seen 
two  pyramids,  each  of  which  is  two  hundred 
cubits  above  and  as  many  beneath  the  water ; 
upon  the  summit  of  each  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  marble,  in  a  sitting  attitude .  The  precise 
altitude  of  these  pyramids  is  consequently  four 
hundred  cubits ;  these  four  hundred  cubits,  or 
one  hundred  orgyise,  are  adapted  to  a  stadium 
of  six  hundred  feet ;  an  orgpa  is  six  feet,  or 
four  cubits,  for  a  foot  is  four  palms,  and  a 
cubit  six. 

The  waters  of  the  lake  are  not  supplied  by 
springs ;  the  ground  which  it  occupies  is  of  itself 
remarkably  dry,  but  it  communicates  by  a  secret 
channel  with  the  Nile ;  for  six  months  the  lake 
empties  itself  into  the  Nile,  and  the  remaining 
six  the  Nile  supplies  the  lake.  During  the  six 
months  in  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  ebb, 
the  fishery  *  which  is  here  carried  on  furnishes 
the  royal  treasury  with  a  talent  of  silver  *  every 
day ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Nile  begins  to  pour  its 
waters  into  the  lake,  it  produces  no  more  than 
twenty  minae. 

CL.  Of  this  lake  the  inhabitants  affirm, 
that  it  has  a  subterraneous  passage  inclining 
inland  towards  the  west  of  the  mountains  above 
Memphis,  where  it  discharges  itself*  into  the 
Lybtan  sands.  I  was  anxioiis  to  know  what 
became  of  the  earth,*  which  must  somewhere 

repaired;  and  the  sluices  restored,  tkis  lake  might  again 
serve  the  same  purposes.— -The  pyramids  described  by 
Herodotus  no  longer  subsist,  neither  are  they  mentioned 
by  Strabo. 

When  it  is  considered  that  this  was  the  work  of  an 
Individual,  and  that  its  object  was  the  advantage  and 
comfort  of  a  numerous  people,  it  must  be  agreed,  with 
M.  Savary,  that  Moeris,  who  constructed  it,  performed  a 
far  more  glorious  work  than  either  the  pyramids  or  the 
labyrinth.— r. 

2  The  fishery.  y-DiodorxiB  Siculns  informs  us,  that  in 
this  lake  were  found  twenty-two  different  sorts  of  fish, 
and  that  so  great  a  quantity  were  caught,  that  the  im- 
mense number  of  hands  perpetually  employed  in  salting 
them  were  hardly  equal  to  the  work.— 7. 

3  TeilerU  of  silver.'}— The  silver  which  the  fishery  of 
this  lake  produced  was  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
witli  clothes  and  perfumes. — Larcher. 

4  What  became  of  the  rar^]— Herodotus,  when  he 
viewed  this  lake,  might  well  be  surprised  at  the  account 
tfaey  gave  him,  that  it  was  made  by  art ;  and  had  reason 
to  ask  them  what  they  did  with  the  earth  they  dug  ont 
But  he  seems  to  have  too  much  credulity  in  being  satis- 


have  n^essarily  been  heaped  up  in  digging 
this  lake :  as  my  search  after  it  was  fruitless, 
I  made  inquiries  concerning  it  of  those  who 
lived  nearer  the  lake.  I  was  the  more  willing  to 
believe  them,  when  they  told  me  where  it  was 
carried,  as  I  had  before  heard  of  a  similar  ex* 
pedient  used  at  Nineveh,  an  Assyrian  dty. 
Some  robbers,  who  were  solicitous  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  immense  treasures  of  Sardana- 
palus  king  of  Nineveh,  which  were  deposited 
in  subterraneous  apartments,  began  from  the 
place  where  they  lived  to  dig  under  ground, 
in  a  direction  towards  them.  Having  taken 
the  most  accurate  measurement,  they  continued 
their  mine  to  the  palace  of  the  king ;  as  night 
approached  they  regularly  emptied  the  earth 
into  the  Tigris,  which  flows  near  Nineveh,  and 
at  length  accomplished  their  purpose.  A  plan 
entirely  similar  was  executed  in  Egypt,  except 
that  the  work  was  here  carried  on  not  by  night 
but  by  day ;  the  Egyptians  threw  the  earth 
into  the  Nile,  as  they  dug  it  from  the  trench  ; 
thus  it  was  regularly  dispersed,  and  this,  as 
they  told  me,  was  the  process  of  the  lake's 
formation. 

CLL  These  twelve  kings  were  eminent  for 
the  justice  of  their  administration.  Upon  a 
certain  occasion  they  were  offering  sacrifice  in 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  festival  were  about  to  make  the  accustomed 
libation;^  for  this  purpose  the  chief  priest 
handed  to  them  the  golden  cups  used  on  these 
solemnities,  but  he  mistook  Ae  number,  and 
instead  of  twelve  gave  only  eleven.  Fsammiti- 
chus,"  who  was  the  last  of  them,  not  having  a 

fied  when  they  told  him  that  they  carried  the  earth  to 
the  Nile,  and  so  it  was  washed  away  by  the  river ;  for  it 
was  very  extraordinary  to  carry  such  a  vast  quantity  of 
earth  above  ten  miles  trom  the  nearest  part  of  the  lake, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  from  the  further  parts,  even  though 
they  might  contrive  water-carriage  for  a  great  part  of 
the  way.  This  I  should  imagine  a  thing  beyond  belief, 
even  if  the  lake  were  no  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  that 
is,  it  may  be  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  broad.— PococAcc. 

6  To  make  the  accustomed  libation.'}-~ As  the  kings 
were  also  priests,  they  did  not  before  the  time  of  Psam- 
mitichiis  drink  wine ;  and  if  sometimes  they  made  liba- 
tions to  the  gods  with  this  liquor,  it  was  not  that  they 
believed  it  agreeable  to  them,  but  that  they  considered  it 
as  the  blood  of  the  gods  who  had  formerly  fought  agaiost 
them :  they  thought  that  their  bodies,  incorporated  with 
the  earth,  had  produced  the  vine.— P/trfarcA,  de  Iside  8[ 

Osiride. 

6  Ptfamfm/tcAu*.]— In  the  eight-and-twentieth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  twelve  confederated  kings  of 
Egypt,  after  they  had  jointly  reigned  there  fifteen  years, 
falling  out  among  themselves,  expelled  P8ammitichui>, 
one  of  their  number,  out  of  his  share  which  he  had 
hitherto  had  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
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cfxp  took  off  his  helmet,'  which  happened  to  be 
of  bras?}  and  from  this  poured  his  libation. 
The  other  princes  wore  helmets  in  common, 
and  bikd  them  on  the  present  occasion,  so  that 
the  circumstance  of  this  one  king  having  and 
using  his  was  accidental  and  innocent.  Ob- 
serving, however,  this  action  of  Psammitichus, 
they  remembered  the  prediction  of  the  oracle, 
<<  that  he  among  them  who  should  pour  a  liba- 
tion from  9  brazen  vessel,  should  be  sole 
monarch  of  Egypt."  They  minutely  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  being  satisfied  that  this 
action  of  Psammitichus  was  entirely  the  effect 
of  accident,  they  could  not  think  him  worthy  of 
death ;  they  nevertheless  deprived  him  of  a 
considerable  part  of  his  power,  and  confined 
him-  to  the  marshy  parts  of  the  country,  for- 
bidding him  to  leave  this  situation,  or  to  com- 
municate with  the  rest  of  Egypt 

OLIL  This  Psammitichus  had  formerly  fled 
to  Syria,  from  Sabacus  the  Ethiopian,  who 
had  killed  his  father  Necos;  when  die  Ethio- 
pian, terrified  by  the  vision,  had  abandoned  his 
dominions,  those  Egyptians  who  lived  near 
Sais  had  solicited  Psammitichus  to  return. 
He  was  now  a  second  time  driven  into  exile 
amongst  the  fens,  by  the  eleven  kings,  from 
this  circumstance  of  the  brazen  helmet.  He 
felt  the  strongest  resentment  for  the  injury, 
and  determined  to  avenge  himself  on  his  perse- 
cutors ;  he  sent  therefore  to  the  oracle  of  La- 
tona,  at  Butos,'  which  has  among  the  Egyp- 

dom,  and  drove  him  into  banishment ;  wherenpon  flying 
into  the  fens  near  the  sea  he  lay  hid  there,  till  liaving 
gotten  together,  out  of  the  Arabian  free-booters  and  the 
pirates  of  Caria  and  Ionia,  such  a  number  of  soldiers  as 
with  the  Egyptians  of  his  party  made  a  considerable 
army,  he  marched  with  it  against  the  other  eleven ;  and 
having  overtiffown  them  in  battle,  slew  several  of  them, 
and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  land,  and  thereon  seizing 
the  whole  kingdom  to  himself  reigned  over  it  in  great 
prosperity  flfty-and-four-years.— Prtdeot**. 

1  His  helmet's—It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  made 
use  of  their  helmets  on  various  occasions ;  whenever  any 
thing  was  to  be  decided  by  lots,  tiie  lots  wore  cast  into  a 
helmet;  and  as  they  appear  very  obvious  for  such  a 
purpose,  so  many  instances  in  ancient  writers  occur  of 
soldiers  drinking  out  of  them,  as  we  may  now  do  oc 
casionally  out  of  our  hats.— 71 

2  Latonth  at  J?uto».>-This  goddess,  one  of  the  eight 
most  mdent  divinities  of  tiie  country,  was  called  Buto, 
and  particularly  honoured  in  the  city  of  that  name ;  she 
had  been  the  nurse  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  that  is  to  say, 
of  0ms  and  Bubastis,  whom  she  had  preserved  from  tiie 
fury  of  Typhon ;  the  mole  was  sacred  to  her.  Antdninus 
liberalis  says,  that  she  assumed  the  form  of  this  little 
ammaltoeludethe  pursuit  of  Typhon.  Plutarch  says,  that 
the  Egyptians  rendered  divine  honours  to  the  mole  on 
account  of  its  blindness ;  darkness,  according  to  tiiem, 
behig  more  ancient  than  light    M.  Lardier  adds  as  a 


tians  the  highest  character  for  veracity.  Hp  was 
informed  that  the  sea  should  avenge  "bis  cause, 
by  producing  brazen  figures  of  men.  fie  was 
little  inclined  to  hdieve  that  such  a  dromn- 
stance  could  ever  occur ;  but  some  time  after- 
wards, a  body  of  lonians  and  Catians,"  who 
had  been  engaged  in  a  voyage  of  plunder,  were 
compelled  by  distress  to  touch  at  Egypt :  tiiey 
landed  in  brazen  armour.  Some  Egyptians 
hastened  to  inform  Psammkichus  in  hia 
marshes  of  this  incident ;  and  as  the  messenger 
had  never  before  seen  persons  so  arme^  he 
said,  that  some  brazen  men  had  arisen  ftom 
the  sea,  and  were  plundering  the  country. 
He  instantly  conceived  this  to  be  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  oracle*s  prediction,  and  enter- 
ed into  alliance  with  the  strangers,  engaging 
them  by  splendid  promises  to  assist  him ;  with 
them  and  his  Egyptian  adherents  he  vanquish^ 
the  eleven  kings. 

CLIIL  After  he  thus  became  sole  sovereign 
of  Egypt,  he  buUt  at  Memphis  the  vestibule  of 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  which  is  towards  the 
south ;  opposite  to  this  he  erected  an  edifice 
for  Apis,  in  which  he  is  kept  when  publicly 
exhibited :  it  is  supported  by  colossal  figures 
twelve  cubits  high,  which  serve  as  columns ; 
the  whole  of  the  building  is  richly  decorated 
with  sculpture.  Apis  in  the  language  of 
Greece,  is  Epaphus. 

CLiy.  In  a^owledgment  of  the  assistance 
he  had  received,  Psammitichus  confinred  on 
the  lonians  and  Carians  certain  lands,  which 
were  termed  the  camp,  immediately  opposite 
to  each  other,  and  separated  by  the  Nile ;  he 
fulfilled  also  his  other  engagements  with  them, 
and  intrusted  to  their  care  some  Egyptian 
children,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
guage,  fiK)m  whom  come  those  who  in  Egypt 
act  as  interpreters.  This  district,  which  is 
near  the  sea,  somewhat  below  Bubastis,  at  the 
Helusian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  inhabited  by 


remark  upon  tiie  observation  of  Autardi,  whatindeedthe 
researches  of  natural  historians  have  made  manifest,  that 
the  mole  is  not  blind,  but  has  eyes,  though  very  minute. 

3  lonians  and  CV>rfan«.>— See  Frideaux's  note  in  the 
preceding  chapter— T. 

Psammitichus  destroyed  Tementhes  king  of  Egypt. 
The  god  Ammon  had  cautioned  Tementhes,  who  eon. 
suited  him,  to  beware  of  codes.  Psammitichus  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  Fignes  the  Carian,  learned 
from  him  that  the  Carians  were  the  first  who  wore 
crests  upon  their  hehnets;  he  instantly  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  oracle,  and  engaged  the  assistance  of 
a  large  body  of  Carians :  these  he  led  towards  Memphis, 
and  fixed  his  camp  near  tlie  temple  of  Isis;  here  he  en- 
gsged  and  conquered  his  adversary.— Po^^wtf. 
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1^  lonians  uid  Carians  for  a  eonsidenble 
time.  At  a  succeeding  period  Amasis,  to 
avail  himself  of  their  assistance  against  the 
Eg3nptians,  removed  them  to  Memphis,  Since 
iAxe  time  of  their  first  settlement  in  Egypt, 
l&ey  have  preserved  a  constant  communication 
wiUi  Greece,  so  that  we  have  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  affairs  from  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mitichus.  They  were  the  first  fordgners  whom 
the  Egyptians  received  among  t^m :  within  my 
remembrance,  in  the  places  which  they  formerly 
occupied,  the  docks  for  their  ships,  and  vestiges 
of  their  buildings,  might  be  seen. 

CLV.  Of  the  Egyptian  oracle  I  have  spoken 
already,  but  it  so  well  deserves  attention, « that 
I  shall  expatiate  still  farther  on  the  subject.  It 
is  sacred  to  Liatona,  and,  as  I  have  before  said, 
in  a  large  city  called  Butos,  at  the  Sebennitic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  as  approached  from  the  sea. 
In  this  city  stands  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
Diana;  that  of  Latona,  whence  the  oracular 
communications  are  made,  is  very  magnificent, 
having  porticos  forty  cubits  high.  What  most 
excited  my  admiration,  was  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess  ;*  it  was  of  one  solid  stone,^  having 
equal  sides ;  the  length  of  each  was  forty  cubits ; 
the  roof  was  of  another  solid  stone,  no  less  than 
four  cubits  in  thickness. 

4  Shrine  of  the  goddess."}— Thia  enonnous  rock,  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  circumference,  was  brought 
tcom  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Philae,  near  the  cataracts,  on 
rafts,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  leagues,  to  its  des- 
tined place,  and  without  contradiction  was  the  heaviest 
urcight  ever  moved  by  human  power.  Many  thousand 
workmen,  according  to  history,  were  three  years  em- 
ployed in  taking  it  to  its  place  of  destination.— iSotMii^. 

5  One  solid  stone."}— About  this  isle  (Elephantine) 
there  are  several  smaller  islands,  as  two  to  the  west,  and 
four  to  the  south,  which  are  high  above  the  water,  and 
also  several  large  rocks  of  red  granite.  Two  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  worked  as  quarries,  as  well  as  the 
south  end  of  Elephantine.  Out  of  one.  of  these  islands 
probably  that  entire  room  was  cut  of  one  stone,  that  was 
carried  to  Sais,  taking,  it  may  be,  the  advantage  of  the 
situation  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  have  only  the  labour  of 
separating  the  bottom  of  it  from  the  quarry,  and  having 
first  probably  hollowed  the  stone  into  a  room  of  the  dU 
mensions  described  when  I  spoke  of  Sais.— PococA;^. 

The  grand  and  bublime  ideas  which  the  ancients  en- 
tertained on  subjects  of  architecture,  and  other  monu. 
ments  of  art,  almost  exceed  our  powers  of  description. 
This  before  us  is  a  most  extraordinary  effort  of  human 
industry  and  power ;  but  it  appears  minute  and  trifling, 
compared  with  an  imdertaking  of  a  man  named  Stesicra. 
tes,  proposed  to  Alexander,  and  recorded  by  Plutarch. 
He  offered  to  convert  mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  that 
prince.  This  would  have  been  in  circumference  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  in  height,  ten.  The 
left  arm  of  Alexander  was  to  be  the  base  of  a  city,  capable 
of  containing  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  right  arm 
was  to  hold  an  urn,  from  whidi  a  river  was  to  empty 
ttwlf  into  the  seik— J. 


CLVL  Of  all  tha  things  which  here  excite 
attention,  this  sfaiiBA  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  to  be  admired.  Next  to  this  is  the  iidand 
of  Chemmis,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Lato- 
na, and  stands  in  a  deep  and  spacious  lake,  the 
Egyptians  affirm  it  to  be  a  floating  island :'  I 
did  not  witness  the  hct,  and  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  such  a  thing  ousted*  In  this  island 
is  a  large  edifice  sacred  to  Apollo,  having  three 
altars,  and  surrounded  by  palms,  the  natural 
produce  of  the  soiL  There  are  also  great  va- 
rieties of  other  plants,  some  of  which  produce 
fruit,  others  are  barren.  The  circumstance  of 
this  island's  floating  the  Egj^dans  thus  explain : 
it  was  once  fixed  and  immoveable,  when  Lato- 
na, who  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
eight  primary  divinities,  dwelt  at  Butos.  Hav- 
ing received  Apollo  in  trust  from  Isis,  she 
consecrated  and  preserved  him  in  this  island, 
which,  according  to  their  account,  now  floats. 
This  happened  when  Typhon,  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  discover  the  son  of  Osiris,  came 
hither.  Their  tradition  says,  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  were  the  offspring  of  Bacchus  and  Isis, 
and  that  Latona  was  their  nurse  and  preserver. 
Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Diana,  the  Egyptians  re- 
spectively call  Isis,  Orus,  and  Bubastis.  From 
this  alone,  iBschylus/  son  of  Euphorion,  took 
his  account,  the  first  poet  who  represented 
Diana  as  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  and  referred 
to  this  the  circumstance  of  the  island's  floating. 

CLYIL  Psammitichus  reigned  in  Egypt 
fifty-four  years,  twenty- nine  of  which  he  con- 
sumed in  the  siege  of  a  great  city  of  Sjoia, 
which  he  afterwards  took;  the  name  of  this 
place  was  Azotus."  I  know  not  that  any  town 
ever  sustained  so  long  and  obstinate  a  siege. 

6  Floating  island.} — I  am  ignorant  whether  Chemmis 
has  ever  been  a  floating  island.  The  Greeks  pretend  that 
Delos  floated.  I  am  persuaded  they  only  invented  that 
fable  from  the  recital  of  Egyptians  settled  amongst  them ; 
and  that  they  attributed  to  Delos,  the  birth.place  of 
Apollo,  what  the  Egyptians  related  of  Chemmis,  the 
place  of  retreat  to  their  Apollo.  A  rock  two  thousand 
toises  long  could  not  float  upon  the  waves ;  but  the 
Oreeks,  who  dearly  loved  the  marvellous,  did  not  ex. 
amine  things  so  closely.— Larcher. 

7  JSschj/ltu.}— This  was  doubtless  in  some  piece  not 
come  down  to  us.  Pausanias  says  also,  that  ^schylus, 
son  of  Euphorion,  was  the  first  who  communicated  to 
the  Oreeks  the  Egyptian  history ;  that  Diana  was  the 
daughter  of  Ceres,  and  not  of  Latona.— XarcAer. 

The  same  remark  is  made  by  Valcnaer,  in  Wesseling's 
edition  of  Herodotus.  But  all  are  united  in  the  opinion, 
that  Pausanias  made  his  remark  from  this  passage  of  He- 
rodotus.—71 

8  Azottu.} — The  modem  name  of  this  place  is  Ezdoud, 
of  which  Volney  remarks,  that  it  is  now  famous  only  for 
its  scorpions.    It  was  one  of  the  five  satrapies  of  the 
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CLVIII.  Psammitichus  had  a  bod,  whose 
name  was  Necos,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded 
in  his  authority.  This  prince  first  commenced 
that  canal '  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  which 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  afterwards  continued. 
The  length  of  this  canal  is  equal  to  a  four  days' 
voyage,  and  it  is  wide  enough  to  admit  two 
triremes  abreast.  The  water  enters  it  from 
the  Nile,  a  little  above  the  city  Bubastis:  it 
terminated  in  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Patu- 
mos,  an  Arabian  town.  They  began  to  sink 
this  canal  in  that  part  of  Egypt  which  is  nearest 
Arabia.  Contiguous  to  it  is  a  mountain  which 
stretches  towards  Memphis,  and  contains  quar- 
ries of  stone.  Commencing  at  the  foot  of  this, 
it  extends  from  west  to  east,  through  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  country,  and  where  a  mountain 
opens  to  the  south,  is  discharged  into  the  Ara- 
bian  gulf.  From  the  uOTthem  to  the  southern, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
shortest  passage  is  over  Mount  Casius,  which 
divides  Egypt  from  Syria,  from  whence  to  the 
Arabian  gulf  are  a  thousand  stadia.  The  way 
by  the  canal  on  account  of  the  different  circum- 
flexions,  is  considerably  longer.     In  the  prose- 


Philistines,  who  kept  here  the  idol  of  their  god  Dagon. 
Its  scriptural  name  was  Ashdod.  When  the  Philistines 
took  the  ark  from  the  Jews,  they  placed  it  in  the  temple 
of  Dagon,  at  Ashdod.    See  1  Samuel,  chap.  v.  2,  3. 

"When  the  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God,  they 
brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  set  it  by  Dagon. 

**  And  when  they  of  Ashdod  arose  early  on  the  mor- 
row, behold,  Dagon  was  fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  earth 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord,"  &c. 

This  place  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  Philip,  hav- 
ing baptized  the  eunuch  of  Candace,  was  caught  away 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  and  found  at  Azotus.  There 
is  still  in  this  place  an  old  structure,  with  fine  marble 
pillars,  which  the  inhabitants  say  was  the  house  which 
Samson  pulled  down.— 7. 

1  That  canal"}— The  account  given  by  Diodorus  Sico- 
los  is  this :— The  canal  reaching  from  the  Pelusian  moutii 
of  the  Nile  to  the  Sinus  Arabicus  and  the  Red  Sea,  was 
made  by  hands.  Necos,  the  son  of  Psammitichus,  was 
the  first  that  attempted  it,  and  after  him  Darius  the  Per- 
sian carried  on  the  work  something  farther,  but  left  it  at 
length  unfinished ;  for  he  was  informed  by  some,  that  in 
thus  digging  through  the  isthmus  he  would  («use  Egypt 
to  be  deluged,  for  they  showed  him  that  the  Red  Sea  was 
higher  than  the  land  of  Egypt  Afterwards  Ptolemy  the 
Second  finished  the  canal,  and  in  the  most  proper  place 
contrived  a  sluice  for  confining  the  water,  which  was 
opened  when  they  wanted  to  sail  through,  and  was  im- 
mediately closed  again,  the  use  of  it  answering  extremely 
well  the  design.  The  river  flowing  through  this  canal  is 
called  tiie  Ptolemsean,  from  the  name  of  its  author. 
Where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  it  has  a  city  named 
Arsinoe.  Of  this  canal  Norden  remarks,  that  he  was 
unable  to  discover  the  smallest  trace,  either  in  the  town 
of  Kieni,  or  the  adjacent  parts.  Indeed  I  am  myself 
strongly  indined  to  believe  that  no  &uch  junction  ever 
tookplaoe. 


cution  of  this  work,  under  Necos,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Egyptians 
perished.  He  at  length  desisted  from  his  un- 
dertaking, being  admonished  by  an  otade,  that 
all  his  labour  would  turn  to  the  advantage  of  a 
barbarian ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the. 
Egyptians  term  all  barbarians  who  speak  a 
language  different  from  their  own. 

CLIX.  As  soon  as  Necos  disconti^iued  his 
labours  mth  respect  to  the  canal,  he  turned  all. 
his  thoughts  to  military  enterprises.  He  built 
vessels  of  war,  both  on  the  Northern  Ocean,, 
and  in  that  part  of  the  Arabian  gulf  which  is 
near  the  Red  Sea.  Vestiges  of  his  naval  un- 
dertakings are  still  to  be  seen.  His  fleets  were 
occasionally  employed,  but  he  also  by  land  con- 
quered the  Syrians  in  an  engagement  near  the 
town  of  Magdolum, "  and  after  his  victory,  ob- 
tained possession  of  *Cadytis, '  a  Syrian  city. 
The  vest  which  he  wore  when  he  got  this  vic- 
tory he  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  sent  to  the 
Milesian  Branchidae.  After  a  reign  of  seven- 
teen  years,  he  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Psammis. 

CLX.  During  the  reign  of  this  prince,  some 
ambassadors  arrived  in  ^gypt  from  the  Eleans.- 
This  people  boasted  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Olympic  games  possessed  every  excellence, 
and  was  not  surpassed  even  by  the  Egyptians, 
though  the  wisest  of  mankind.  On  their  ar- 
rival, they  explained  the  motives  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  prince  called 
a  meeting  of  the  wisest  of  his  subjects  :  at  this 
assembly  the  Eleans  described  the  particular 
regulations  they  had  established ;  and  desired 
to  know  if  the  Egjrptians  could  recommend  any 
improvement.  After  some  deliberation,  the 
Egyptians  inquired  whether  their  fellow  citi. 
zens  were  permitted  to  contend  at  these  games. 
They  were  informed  in  reply,  that  all  the 
Greeks  without  distinction  were  suffered  to 
contend.  The  Egyptians  observed  that  this 
must  of  course  lead  to  injustice,  for  it  was 
impossible  not  to  favour  their  fellow-citizens 

2  Magdolum.  ]— The  battie  here  mentioned  was  against 
Josias,  king  of  Judah.  It  did  not  take  place  at  Magdo- 
lum, a  place  in  Lower  Egjrpt,  but  at  Magiddo.  The  re- 
semblance of  the  names  deceived  Herodotus.— Larc^er. 

3  Cadytis.^—The  dty  of  Cadytis  could  be  no  other  than 
Jerusalem.  Herodotus  afterwards  describes  this  to  be  a 
mountainous  dty  in  Palestine,  of  the  bigness  of  Sardis. 
There  could  be  no  other  equal  to  Sardis,  but  Jerusalem. 
It  is  certain  from  Scripture,  that  after  this  battie  Necos 
did  take  Jerusalem,  for  he  was  there  when  he  made  Je. 
hoiakim  king.— S^e  PrideauXy  Connect.  I  66—7. 

D'Anville  also  considers  Cadytis  as  Jerusalem,  though 
some  autiiors  dissent 
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in  preference  to  strangers.  If,  therefore,  the 
object  of  tbeir  voyage  to  Egypt  was  to  render 
their  regulations  perfect,  they  should  suffer  on- 
ly strangers  to  contend  in  their  games,  and  par- 
ticularly exclude  the  Eleans. 

CLXL  Psaramis  reigned  but  six  years ;  he 
made  an  expedition  to  Ethiopia,  and  died,  soon 
afterwards.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Apries,  *  who,  next  to  his  grandfather  Psam- 
mitichus,  was  fortunate  *  beyond  all  his  prede- 

-  cessors,  and  reigned  five-and-twenty  years. " 
He  made  war  upon  Sidon,  and  engaged  the 
king  of  Tyre  in  battle  by  sea.  I  shall  briefly 
mention  in  this  place  the  calamities  which 
afterwards  befell  him ;  but  I  shall  discuss  them 
more  fuUy  ^  when  I  treat  of  the  Lib3ran  affairs. 

■  Apries  having  sent  an  army  against  the  Cyren- 
eans,  received  a'^evere  check.  This  misfortune 
the  Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  own  want  of  con- 
duct :  and  imagining  themselves  marked  out  for 
destruction,  revolted  from  his  authority.  They 
supposed  his  views  were,  by  destroying  them, 
to  secure  his  t3nranny  over  the  rest  of  their 
country.  The  fiiends,  therefore,  of  such  as 
had  been  slain,  with  those  who  returned  in 
safety,  openly  rebelled. 

CLXII.  On  discovery  of  this,  Apries  sent 
Amasis  to  soothe  the  malcontents.  Whilst 
this  officer  was  persuading  them  to  desist  from 
their  purpose,  an  Egyptian  standing  behind  him 
placed  an  helmet  on  his  head,"  saying  that  by 
this  act  he  had  made  him  king.  The  sequel 
proved  that  Amasis  was  not  averse  **  to  the 
deed ;  for  as  soon  as  the  rebels  had  declared 

4  Apries.'}— TloB  is  the  same  who  in  Scripture  Is  called 
Pharaoh  Hophra.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Ezekiel 
was  carried  to  Jerusalem,  and  shown  the  different  kinds 
of  idolatry  then  practised  by  the  Jews,  which  makes  up 
the  subject  of  the  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  chapters  of  his 
prophecies.— See  Prideattx. 

6  JVeufortunate.2 — Herodotus  in  this  place  seemingly 
eontradicts  himself:  how  could  he  be  termed  most  for. 
tunate,  who  was  dethroned  aq^  strangled  by  his  sub- 
Jects  ?  He  probably,  as  M.  Larcher  also  observes,  means 
to  be  understood  of  the  time  preceding  the  revolt— 7. 

6  Five-and-twenty  yeart.y—IAodorua  Siculus  says  he 
reigned  twenty-two  years ;  Syncellus,  nineteen. 

7  Discius  them  more  /w/Zy.]— This  refers  to  book  the 
fourth,  clu^.  clix.  of  our  author ;  but  Herodotus  proba. 
bly  forgot  the  engagement  here  made,  for  no  particulars 
of  the  misfortunes  of  Apries  are  there  mentioned.— 'T*' 

8  Helmet  on  hi$  head. — The  helmet  in  £gypt  was  the 
distinction  of  royalty. 

9  Was  not  averse.]— Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that 
Amads,  so  far  from  making  any  great  effort  to  bring 
back  those  who  had  abandoned  Apries  according  to  the 
orders  he  had  received  from  his  master,  enoouraged 
tfaem  to  persist  in  their  rebellion,  and  joined  himself  to 
tbflm. 


him  king,  he  prepared  to  march  against  Apries ; 
on  intelligence  of  this  event,  the  king  sent  Pa.- 
tarbemis,  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  those  who 
yet  adhered  to  him,  with  directions  to  bring 
Amasis  alive  to  his  presence.  Arriving  where 
he  was,  he  called  to  Amasis.  Amasis  was  on 
horseback,  and  lifting  up  his  leg,  he  broke 
wind,  and  bade  him  carry  that  to  his  master. 
Patarbemis  persisted  in  desiring  him  to  obey 
the  king ;  this,  Amasis  replied,  he  had  long  de- 
termined to  do,  that  Apries  should  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  him,  for  he  would  soon 
be  with  him,  and  bring  others  also.  Of  the 
purport  of  this  answer  Patarbemis  was  well 
aware;  taking,  therefore,  particular  notice  of 
the  hostile  prepaitttions  of  the  rebels,  he  re- 
turned, intending  instantly  to  inform  the  king 
of  his  danger.  Apries,  when  he  saw  him, 
without  hearing  him  speak,  as  he  did  not  bring 
Amasis,  ordered  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off. 
The  Egyptians  of  his  party,  incensed  at  this 
treatment  of  a  man  much  and  deservedly  -re- 
spected, immediately  went  over  to  Amasis. 

CLXIIL  Apries  on  this  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  Ionian  and  Carian  auxiliaries,  who 
were  with  him  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  and  marched  against  the  Egyptians. 
Departing  from  Sais,  where  he  had  a  magnifi- 
cent palace,  he  proceeded  against  his  subjects ; 
Amasis  also  prepared  to  meet  his  master  and 
the  foreign  mercenaries.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Momemphis,  and  made  ready  for  battle. 

CLXIV.  The  Egyptians  are  divided  into 
seven  classes. '"  These  are  the  priests,  the  mi- 
litary, herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  inter- 
preters, and  pilots.  They  take  their  names 
from  their  professions.  Egypt  is  divided  into 
provinces,  and  the  soldiers,  from  those  which 
they  inhabit,  are  called  Calasiries  and  Hermo- 
tybies. 
•  CLXV.  The  Hermotybian  district  contains 
Busiris,  Sais,  Chemmis,  Papremis,  the  island 
of  Prosopis,  and  part  of  Natho ;  which  places. 


10  Seven  ckuses.y—l  have  remarked  on  this  subject, 
chap.  cxli.  from  Diodorus,  that  the  division  of  the  £gyp. 
tians  was  in  fact  but  into  three  classes,  the  last  of  which 
was  subdivided  into  others. 

The  Indians  are  divided  into  four  principal  casts,  each 
of  which  is  again  subdivided.— Bramins,  the  military,  la. 
bourers,  and  artizans.— 7*. 

It  is  observable  of  the  Iberians,  that  they  were  divided 
into  different  casts,  each  of  which  had  its  proper  function. 
The  rank  and  office  of  every  tribe  were  hereditary  and 
unchangeable.  This  rule  of  invariable  distinction  pre- 
vailed  no  where  else  except  in  India  and  in  Egypt,— 
Bryant. 
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at  the  highest  calculation,  furnish  one  huhdred 
and  sixty  thousand  Hermotybians.  These, 
avoiding  all  mercantile  emplosrments,  follow  the 
profession  of  arms.  ^ 

CLXVI.  The  Calasiiians  inhabit  Thebes, 
Bubastis,  Apthis,  Tanis,  Mendes,  Sebennis, 
Athribis,  Pharbeethis,  Thmuis,  Onuphis,  Any- 
sis,  and  Myeephoris,  which  is  an  Island  oppo- 
site to  Bubastis.  In  their  most  perfect  state 
of  population,  these  places  furnish  two  himdred 
and  fifty  thousand  men.  Neither  must  these 
follow  mechanic  emplo3m[ients,  but  the  son  re- 
gularly succeeds  the  father*  in  a  military  life. 

1  Profesrion  ofamu.l — With  the  following  remark  of 
M.  Larcher,  the  heart  of  every  Englishman  most  be  in 
unison.  To  hear  a  native  of  IVance  avow  an  abhorrence 
of  despotism,  and  a  warm  attachment  to  liberty,  has,  till 
within  a  late  period,  been  a  most  unusual  drcumstance. 
On  the  sutgect  of  standing  armies,  nothing,  perhaps,  has 
been  written  with  greater  energy  and  effect  than  by  Mr 
Moyle. 

"  Every  country,"  says  M.  Larcher,  **  which  encour- 
ages a  standing  army  of  foreigners,  and  where  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  is  Uie  road  to  the  highest  honours,  is 
either  enslaved,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  Fweign 
soldiers  in  arms,  are  never  so  mudi  the  defenders  of  the 
citizens,  as  the  attendants  of  the  despot  Patriotism,  that 
passion  of  elevated  souls,  whidi  prompts  us  to  noble  ac- 
tions, weakens  and  expires.  The  interest  which  forms 
an  union  betwixt  the  prince  and  his  subjects,  ceases  to 
be  the  same,  and  the  real  defence  of  the  state  can  no 
longer  be  vi^rous.  Of  this  Egjrpt  is  a  proof :  its  despots, 
not  satisfied  with  the  national  troops,  always  ready  for 
service*  bad  recourse  to  foreign  mercenaries.  They  were 
depressed,  and  passed  with  little  difficulty  under  tiie  do. 
minion  of  the  Persians,  afterwards  under  that  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome,  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  Turks.  The 
tjrrant  could  not  be  loved  by  his  slaves,  and  without  the 
love  of  his  sulijjects,  the  prince  totters  on  his  throne,  and 
i3  ready  to  fall  when  he  thinks  his  situation  the  most 
secure." 

**Among8t men," says  iEschines,  "there  are  three  sorts 
of  governments,  monarchic,  oligarchic,  and  republican. 
Monarchies  and  oligarchies  are  governed  by  the  ciq>rice 
of  those  who  have  the  management  of  afisUrs,  republics 
by  established  laws.  Know  then,  Oh  Athenians !  that  a 
free  people  preserve  their  liberty  and  lives  by  the  laws, 
monarchies  and  oligarchies  by  tjrranny  and  a  standing 
army." 

To  the  above  I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  I  have  to 
add  from  Mr  Moyle  the  underwritten. 

**The  Israelites,  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Achalans, 
lAcedsemonians,  Thebans,  Samnites,  and  Romans,  none 
of  them,  when  they  kept  their  liberty,  were  ever  known 
to  maintain  any  soldier  in  constant  pay  within  their  cities, 
or  ever  suffered  any  of  their  subjects  to  make  war  their 
profession,  well  knowing  that  the  sword  and  sovereignty 
always  march  hand  in  hand."— r. 

2  RegiUarly  succeeds  the  father."}— "We  know  very  well, 
that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  police  or  municipal 
constitution  of  any  city  or  colony,  than  the  forcing  of  a 
particular  trade ;  nothing  more  dangerous  than  the  over- 
peopling  any  manufacture,  or  multiplying  the  traders  and 
dealers  of  whatever  vocation,  beyond  their  natural  pro- 
portion, and  the  public  demand.  Now  it  happened  of 
(dd  in  Egypt,  the  mother  land  of  superstition,  that  the 


CLXVII.  I  am  not  able  to  dedde  whether 
the  Greeks  borrowed  this  last-mentioned  cus- 
tom from  the  Egyptians,  for  I  have  also  seen  it 
observed  in  various  parts  of  Thrace,  Scythia, 
Persia,  and  Lydia.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an 
established  prejudice,  even  among  nations  the 
least  refined,  to  consider  me<:hanics  and  their 
descendants  in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  and 
to  esteem  those  as  the  most  noble  who  were  of 
no  profession,  annexing  the  highest  degrees  of 
honour  to  the  exerdse  of  arms.  This  idea  pre- 
vails throughout  Ghreece,  but  more  particularly 
at  Lacedsemon ;  the  Corinthians,  however,  do 
not  hold  mechanics  in  disesteem. 

CL  X  VI IL  The  soldiers  and  the  priests  aye 
the  only  ranks  in  Egypt  which  are  honourably 
distinguished  ;  these  each  of  them  receive  from 
the  public  a  portion  of  ground  of  twdve  aerea, 
free  from  all  taxes.  Each  acre  contains  a  huB- 
dred  Egyptian  cubits,  which  are  the  same  as  iso 
many  culnts  of  Samos.  Besides  this,  the  mili- 
tary enjoy  in  their  turn  other  advantages:  one 
thousand  Calasirians  and  as  many  Hermoty- 
bians are  fevery  year  on  duty  as  the  king's  guards; 
whilst  on  this  service,  in  addition  to  their  a^ 
signments  of  land,  each  man  has  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  of  beef,  with 
four  arusteres  "  of  wine. 

CLXIX.  Apries  with  Us  auxiliaries,  and 
Amasis  at  the  head  of  the  Egyptians,  met  and 
fought  at  Momemphis.  The  mercenaries  dis- 
played great  valour,  but,  being  much  inferior  in 
number,  were  ultimately  defeated.  Of  the  per- 
manence of  his  authority,  Apries  is  said  to  have 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion,  that  he  con- 
ceived it  not  to  be  in  the  power  even  of  a  deity 
to  dethrone  him.  He  was,  however,  conquered 
and  taken  prisoner ;  after  his  captivity  he  was 
conducted  to  Sals,  to  what  was  formerly  his 
own,  but  then  the  palace  of  Amasis.  He  was 
here  confined  for  some  time,  and  treated  by 

sons  of  certain  artists  were  by  law  obliged  always  to  f oL 
low  the  same  calling  with  their  father.— See  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury^s  Miscellaneous  Reflections, 

Before  the  invention  of  letters,  mankind  may  be  said 
to  have  been  perpetually  in  their  infancy,  as  the  arts  of 
one  age  or  coimtry  generally  died  with  their  possessors. 
Whence  arose  the  policy  which  still  continues  in  Indos- 
tan,  of  obliging'  the  son  to  practise  the  profession  of  his 
father.— See  notes  to  a  poem,  called  lite  Loves  of  the 
Plants,  p.  5a 

The  resemblance  between  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
the  Hindoos  is  manifest  from  various  circumstances. 
See  Dr  Robertson's  IMsquisition  on  India,  Appendix  L 
on  the  four  orders^f  the  Hindoos. 

3  Jrtesteres.'y—Hesycbi.va  makes  the  word  atfus^vf  sy- 
nonymous with  x«rvX«i,  which  is  ameasure  somewhat  1^ 
than  a  pint— 7. 
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Amasis  with  much  kindness  and  attention.  But 
the  Eg3rptians  soon  began  to  reproacli  him  for 
preserving  a  person  who  was  their  common 
enemy,  and  he  was  induced  to  deliver  up  Apries 
to  their  power.  They  strangled,  *  and  after- 
wards buried  him  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  stands  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
>eft  side  of  the  vestibule.  In  this  temple  the 
inhabitants  of  Sais  buried  all  the  princes  who 
were  of  their  province,  but  the  tomb  of  Amasis 
is  more  remote  from  the  building  than  that  of 
Apries  and  his  ancestors. 

CLXX.  In  the  area  before  this  temple 
stands  a  large  marble  edifice,  magnificently 
adorned  with  obelisks,  in  the  shape  of  palm- 
trees,  with  various  other  ornaments;  in  this 
are  two  doors,  forming  an  entrance  to  the  monu- 
ment. They  have  also  at  Sais  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  personage,  whom  I  do  not  think  myself 
permitted  to  specify.  It  is  behind  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  and  is  continued  the  whole  length 
of  the  wall  of  that  building.  Around  this  are 
many  large  obelisks,  near  which  is  a  lake,  whose 
banks  are  lined  with  stone ;  it  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and,  as  I  should  think,  as  large  as  that  of 
Delos,  which  is  called  Trochoeides. 

CLXXI.  Upon  this  lake  are  represented 
by  night  the  accidents  which  happened  to  him 
whom  I  dare  not  name:  the  Egyptians  call 
them  their  mysteries.^  Concerning  these,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  confess  myself  sufficiently 

4  They  ttrangled,  ^c.]— It  is  to  tliis  prince,  whom,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  the  Scriptures  denote  by  the 
name  of  Pharaoh  Hophra,  that  the  following,  passages 
allude. 

**  The  land  of  EgTpt  shall  be  desolate  and  waste,  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord :  because  he  hath  said. 
The  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it 

**  Behold,  therefore,  I  am  against  thee,  and  against  thy 
rivers,  and  I  will  make  the  luid  of  Egypt  utterly  waste 
and  desolate."    Esekiel  xxix.  9,  10. 

**  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  give  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
king  of  Egirpt,  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life."    Jeremiah  xliv.  9. 

See  also  Jeremiah  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  Ezekiel  xxix.  xxx. 
xxxL  xxxii.  In  the  person  of  Apries  all  these  prophe- 
cies were  accomplished.  See  also  Prideaux,  Connect  L 
39.— r. 

'*  Apryes  was  perswaded  that  neitiier  Ood  nor  tlie  divell 
roulde  have  joynted  his  nose  of  the  empyre."— Herodotus 
hi*  second  hooke,  entituled  Euterpe. 

5  Their  mysteries.'}— How  very  sacred  the  ancients 
deemed  their  mysteries,  appears  from  the  following  pas- 
sage  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 

To  Saoiothnoe,  Electra't  isle,  th«y  ateer. 
That  there  inltUted  in  righto  diTine 
S«JS»  might  they  Mil  the  nmvigable  brine. 
BntfmoM,  prcsamenocof  thoeerltetto  telli 
FuvwcU,  dread  lile,  dire  deitiee,  fhreweU ! 
Lee  not  my  rene  thoie  mysterlee  explain. 
To  name  ft  Impioiu,  to  Riveal  proAuie. 


informed,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  be  silent 
Of  the  ceremonies  also  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
which  the  Greeks  call  Thesmophoria/  I  may 
not  venture  to  speak,  further  than  the  obliga- 
tions  of  religion  will  allow  me.  They  were 
brought  from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
and  by  them  revealed  to  the  Pelasgian  women. 
But  when  the  tranquillity  of  the  Peloponnese 
was  disturbed  by  the  Dorians,  and  the  ancient 
inhabitants  expelled,  these  rites  were  insensibly 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  Arcadians,  who 
retained  their  original  habitations,  were  the  only 
people  who  preserved  them. 

CLXXII.  Such  being  the  fate  of  Apries, 
Amasis,  who  was  of  the  city  of  Siuph,  in  the 
district  of  Sais,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  the  Egyptians, 
remembering  his  plebeian  origin/  held  him  in 
contempt;  but  his  mild  conduct  and  political 
sagacity  afterwards  conciliated  their  affections. 
Among  other  valuables  which  he  possessed, 

6  Thesmophoria.'y-'These  mysteries  were  celebrated 
at  stated  seasons  of  the  year,  with  solemn  shows,  and. a 
great  pomp  of  machinery,  wliich  drew  a  mighty  concourse 
to  them  from  all  countries.  L.  Crassus,  the  great  orator, 
happened  to  come  two  days  after  they  were  over,  and 
would  gladly  have  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  renew 
them ;  but  not  being  able  to  prevail,  left  the  city  in  dis- 
gust This  shows  how  cautious  they  were  of  making 
them  too  cheap.  The  shows  are  supposed  to  liave  repre-  - 
sented  heaven,  hell,  elysium,  purgatory,  and  all  that 
related  to  the  future  state  of  the  dead :  being  contrived 
to  inculcate  more  sensibly,  and  exemplify  the  doctrines 
delivered  to  the  initiated.  As  they  were  a  proper  subject 
for  poetry,  so  they  are  frequentiy  alluded  to  by  the  ancient 
poets.  This  confirms  also  the  probability  of  that  ingenious 
comment  which  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation  has 
given  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid,  where  Virgil,  as 
he  observes,  in  describing  the  descent  into  hell,  is  but 
tracing  out  in  their  genuine  order  the  several  scenes  of 
the  Eleusinian  shows. — Middletoh's  Life  of  Cicero. 

These  feasts  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ceres,  with 
respect  to  her  character  as  a  lawgiver : 

Ptima  Ceres  unco  gleltam  dimoTit  aratro; 
Prima  dedit  frugei,  alimentaque  mitia  terris ; 
Prima  dedit  leget.    Cereris  tumus  omnia  munua. 

8ur/tMf ,  according  to  Hesychius,  signifies  a  divine  law, 

The  men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  only 
women  of  superior  rank.  The  sacred  books  were  carried 
by  virgins.  According  to  Ovid,  they  continued  nine  days, 
during  wldch  time  the  women  had  no  connection  with 
their  husbands. 

Festa  pi«  Cererit  celebrabant  annna  matree 
Ilia,  quibua  nirea  Telatae  corpora  Teste 
Primitias  fmgnm  dant  spic«a  terta  suamm : 
Perqae  noTem  noctes  Venerem  tactosqae  Tiriles 
In  vetitis  numerant.— 

7  Plebeian  ori^n.]— We  are  told  in  Athenseus,  that 
the  rise  of  Amasis  was  owing  to  his  having  presented 
Apries  on  his  birth.day  with  a  beautiful  diaplet  of  flowers. 
The  king  was  so  delif^ted  with  this  mark  of  his  attention 
that  he  invited  him  to  the  feast,  and  received  him  amongst 
the  number  of  his  friends. — T. 
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was  a  gold  vessel,  in  which  he  and  his  guests  that  whilst  he  was  in  a  private  condition  he 
were  accustomed  to  spit,  make  water,  and  wash  avoided  exery  serious  avocation,  and  gave  him- 
their  feet :  of  the  materials  of  this  he  made  a  self  entirely  up  to  drinking  and  jdlity.  If  at 
statue  of  some  god,  which  he  placed  in  the  any  time  he  wanted  money  for  his  expensive 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city.  The  pleasures,  he  had  recourse  to  robbery.  By 
Egyptians  assembling  before  it»  paid  it  divine  those  who  suspected  him  as  the  author  of  their 
honours :  on  hearing  which  the  king  called  them  loss,  he  was  frequently,  on  his  protesting  him- 
together,  and  informed  them  that  die  image  they  self  innocent,  carried  before  the  oracle  by 
thus  venerated  was  made  of  a  vessel  of  gold  which  he  was  frequently  condemned,  and  as 
which  he  and  they  had  formerly  used  for  the  often  acquitted.  As  soon  as  he  obtained  the 
most  unseemly  purposes.  He  afterwards  ex-  supreme  authority,  such  deities  as  had  pronoun- 
plained  to  them  the  similar  cireumstances  of  ced  him  innocent,  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
his  own  fortune,  who,  though  formerly  a  pie-  contumely,  neglecting  their  temples,  and  never 
beian,  was  now  their  sovereign,  and  entitled  to  offering  them  either  presents  or  sacrifice ;  this 
their  reverence.  By  such  means  he  secured  he  did  by  way  of  testifying  his  dislike  of  their 
their  attachment,  as  well  as  their  submissive  false  declarations.  Such,  however,  as  decided 
obedience  to  his  authority.  on  his  guilt,  in  testimony  of  their  truth  and 
CL XXIII.  The  same  prince  thus  regulated  justice,  he  reverenced  as  true  gods,  with  every 
his  time  :  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  such  mark  of  honour  and  esteem, 
time  as  the  public  square  of  the  city  was  filled  CLXXV.  In  honour  of  JViinerva  this  prince 
with  people,  he  gave  audience  to  whoever  re-  erected  at  Sais  a  magnificent  portico,  exceeding 
quired  it.  The  rest  of  the  day  he  spent  at  the  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  size  and  grandeur, 
table ;  where  he  drank,  laughed,  and  diverted  The  stones  of  which  it  was  composed  were  of 
himself  with  his  guests,  indulging  in  every  spe-  a  very  uncommon  size  and  quality,  and  deco- 
des of  licentious  conversation.  Upon  this  rated  with  a  number  of  colossal  statues  and  an- 
conduct  some  of  his  friends  remonstrated : —  drosphynges  *  of  enormoui^n&gnitude.     To  re- 

"  Sir,**  they  observed,  "  do  you  not  dishonour    

your  rank  by  these  exoessive  and  unbecoming  with  thu  remembrance,  that  90a  «•  the  ume 

levities  ?    Rom  your  awM  throne  you  ought  ^^^^•-^^•.^.'"•JSruCun^ 

to  employ  yourself  in  the  administration  of  pub-  2  Andre^!»^nges.'}~~Tn:^  was  a  monstroiis  figore,  wUh 

lip  affairs,  ^d  by  spch  conduct  increase  the  ****  ****^y  **^  *  ^^^^»  ^^  ^'^  ^^  *  °»w.   The  artists  of 

,.     .^      /.                                J  it                 J.'         r  ^ryptjJiowevCT,  commonly  represented  the  sphinx  with 

diimitv  of  vour  name,  and  the  veneration  of  *i^  v 'j    ^r     i-         j  *L    *       * 

»*»o*"v  "*   /vi**   u»u.w,   «*.«  i-uw   Teu«>»w«/«t  xfw.  ^^  Y}oay  of  a  bon,  and  the  face  of  a  young  woman. 

your  sulrjects.      Your  present  life  is  most  un-  These  were  generally  placed  at  the  entrance  of  temples, 

worthy  of  a  king.**    "  They,*'  replied  Amasis,  *®  serve  as  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the  Egyp- 

«  who  have  a  bow.  bend  it  only  at  the  time  they  "^^^^^^.ti^  ^,  ,^  ^  ,_,  ,.«, 

want  It ;  when  not  m  use,  they  suffer  it  to  be  ^  dire,  qulls  sont  femeUes  par  devant,  ayant  une  tete  de 

relaxed,  it  would  otherwise  break,  and  not  be  femme,  et  males  derriere,  ou  les  teeticules  sont  apparen- 

of  service  when  exigence  required.     It  is  pre-  *®^    ^*®®*  "°®  remarqne  personne  n'ayoit  encore  faite : 

.    1     .••                     ..1                    'i*      •^i       <_  " n resulte  de  I'inspection de  ouelflues  monumens  que 

Cisely  the  same  with  a  man  5  if  without  some  ^s  artistes  Grecs  donnoient  a«sd  dm  natures  composes 

intervals  of  amusement,  he  applied  himiself  con-  a  ces  etres  mixtes,  et  qu'ils  faisoi«it  meme  des  sphinx 

stantly  to  serious  pursuits,  he  would  impercep-  ^»'»^  comme  le  prouve  nn  has  relief  en  terre  cnite,  con- 

tibly  lose  his  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body.  "^^  %^  Farnesina.     Lorsque  Horodote  nomme  les 

/             ***o  »*gvt»i   MVM«  w*  uuu«*  (uiu  uuujr.  sphiux  dos  androsphyuges,  il  a  YQulu  designer  par  cettc 

It  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth  which  influen-  expression  la  dnplicite  de  leur  sexe.    Les  sphinx  qui 

ces  me  in  the  division  of  my  time.**  ^^^  bux  quatre  faces  de  la  pointe  de  I'obelisque  du  soleil, 

CLXXIV.    Of  this  Amasis  >  it  is  asserted,  T^  remarquables  par  leur  m^  d'hommes  armees 

d'ongles  crochus,  commes  les  griffes  des  betes  feroces.**— 

1  T^Mifmam.]— The  conduct  of  this  prince  may  prp-  ^^^j^*^^»»«"»^ 

perly  be  compared  to  that  of  our  English  Harry,  who,  ?^  Pococke  obsenres,  that  this  sphinx  is  cut  out  of  a 

when  young,  gave  himself  up  to  aU  manner  of  excesses,  s^^^'^*-    This  extraordinary  monument  is  said  to  have 

but  who,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  supported  his  ^  ***®  sepulchre  of  Amasis,  though  I  think  it  is  men- 

honours  with  the  truest  dignity.    The  subsequent  beha-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  "^  ***®  ancient  authors,  except  Pliny, 

viour  of  Amasis  to  the  oracles,  in  like  manner,  may  be  ^-  ^®*"®*  *^  **^  opinion,  that  the  union  of  the  head 

contrasted  with  that  of  the  English  monarch  to  the  lord  ®^  *  "^'^  ^'**^  ^^  ^^^  ®^  *  ^•*»»  ^  *  ^TVabol  of  what 

chief  justice,  who  committed  him  to  prison  for  strikiag  *»PP«nsiiiEgyptwhenthesunlsinthesignsof  Leo  and 

liim :  Virgo,  and  the  l^e  overflows.— Sm  Norden*»  Travels. 

You  did  commit  me:  Opposite  the  second  pyramid,  eastward,  is  the  enor- 

For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  iiand  mous  sphinx,  the  wholo  body  oi  whidi  is  burled  in  the 

Th»  umtain'd  cword,  that  you  hare  uied  to  be«r,  sand,  the  top  of  the  back  only  to  be  Seen,  which  is  above 
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pair  this  temple  he  also  collected  stooes  of  an 
amazing  thickness,  port  of  which  he  bvoug^t 
firom  the  quarries  of  Memphis,  and  part  ficom 
the  city  of  Elephantine,  which  is  distant  firom 
Sais  a  joumej  of  about  twenty  days.  But 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  of  all  to  be  ad- 
mired, was  an  edifice  which  he  brought  firom 
Elephantinci  constructed  of  one  entire  stone. 
The  carriage  of  it  employed  two  thousand  men, 
all  of  whom  were  pilots,  an  entire  period  of 
three  years.  The  length  of  this  structure  on 
the  outside  is  twenty-one  cubits,  it  is  fourteen 
wide,  and  eight  high ;  in  the  inside  the  length 
of  it  is  twenty- two  cubits  and  twenty  digits, 
twelve  cubits  wide,  and  five  high.  It  is  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple ;  the  reason  it 
was  carried  no  further  is  this :  the  architect,  re- 
flecting upon  his  long  and  continued  fatigue, 
sighed  deeply,  which  incident  Amasis  con- 
Btrued  as  an  omen,  and  obliged  him  to  desist. 
Some,  however,  affirm  that  one  of  those  em- 
ployed to  move  it  by  levers,  was  crushed  by  it, 
for  which  reason  it  was  advanced  no  farther. 

CLXXyi.  To  other  temples  also,  Amasis 
made  many  and  magnificent  presents.  At 
Memphis,  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  he 
placed  a  colossal  re  Jlmibent  figure,  which  was 
seventy-five  feet  long.  Upon  the  same  pedi- 
ment are  two  other  colossal  figures,  formed  out 
of  the  same  stone,  and  each  twenty  feet  high. 
Of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  attitude, 
another  colossal  statue  may  be  seen  at  Sais. 
This  prince  built  also  at  Memphis  the  temple 
of  Lsis,  the  grandeur  of  which  excites  universal 
admiration. 

CLXX  VIL  With  respect  to  all  those  ad- 
vantages which  the  river  confers  upon  the  soil, 
and  the  soil  on  the  inhabitants,  the  reign  of 
Amasb  was  fortimate  for  the  Egyptians,  who 
tmder  this  prince  could  boast  of  twenty  thou- 
sand cities  *  well  inhabited.     Amasis  is  further 


a  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  of  a  single  stone,  making  part 
of  the  rock  on  which  the  pyramids  rest  Its  head  rises 
about  seven-and^twenty  feet  above  the  sand.  Mahomet 
has  taoght  the  Arabs,  to  hold  all  images  of  men  or  anL 
mals  in  detestation,  and  they  liave  disfigured  the  face 
with  their  arrows  and  lances. 

M.  Pauw  says,  these  sphinxes,  the  body  of  which 
is  half  avirgin,  half  a  lion,  are  images  of  the  deity,  whom 
they  represent  as  an  henn^hrodite.— Savav^. 

3  Twenty  Owmcmd  ct<»ef.]~This  country  was  once 
the  most  populous  of  the  known  world,  and  now  it  does 
not  i^pear  inferior  to  any.  In  ancient  times  it  had 
eighteen  thousand  as  well  considerable  towns  as  cities, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  sacred  r^fistera.  In  the  time  of 
l^Meniy  Legua  there  were  three  thonsand,  which  still 
rnnain.    In  a  general  account  once  taken  of  the  inhab. 


remarkaUe  forhaviog  instituted  that  law  which 
obliges  every  Egyptian  once  in  the  year  to  ex- 
plain to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  district,  the 
means  by  which  he  obtains  Ms  snbsisteiice. 
The  refiisal  to  comply  with  this  ordinance,  or 
the  not  being  aUe  to  prove  that  a  livelihood 
was  procured  by  honest  means,  was  a  capital 
offence.  This  law  Solon  *  borrowed  from 
Egypt,  and  established  at  Athens,  where  it 
stiU  remains  in  force,  e^^rienee  having  proved 
its  wisdom. 

CLXXyilL  This  king  was  very  partial 
to  the  Greeks,  and  favoured  them  upon  every 
occasion.  Such  as  wished  to  have  a  regular 
communication  with  Egypt,  he  permitted  to 
have  a  settlement  at  Nauctatis.  To  others, 
who  did  not  require  a  fixed  residence,  as  being 
only  engaged  in  occasional  commerce,  he  as- 
signed certain  places  for  the  construction  of 
altars,  and  the  performance  of  their  religions 
rites.  The  most  spacious  and  celebrated 
temple  which  the  Greeks  have,  they  call  Hel- 
leninm.  It  was  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  lonians  of  Chios,  Teos,  Phocea,  and  Cla- 
zomensB;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus, 
Halicamassus,  and  Phaselis  ;  of  the  ifBolians 
of  Mitylene  only.  Hellenium  is  the  common 
property  of  all  these  cities,  who  also  appoint 
proper  officers  for  the  regulation  of  their  com- 
merce :  the  claims  of  other  cities  to  these  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  is  absurd  and  false. 
The  ^ginetae,  it  must  be>  observed,  construct- 
ed by  themselves  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  as  did 
the  Samians  to  Juno,  and  the  Milesians  to 
Apollo. 

CLXXIX.  Formerly  Naucratis  was  the 
sole  emporium  of  Egypt;  whoever  came  to 


itants,  they  amounted  to  seven  millions,  and  there  are 
no  leas  thjm  three  millions  at  present— Dtoiforttt  Sicuttu. 

Ancient  Egypt  supplied  food  to  eight  millions  of  in. 
habitants,  and  to  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
likewise.  At  present  the  estimate  is  not  one  hal£  I  do 
not  think,  with  Herodotus  and  Fliny,  that  this  kingdom 
contained  twenty  thousand  cities  in  the  time  of  Amasis : 
but  the  astonishing  ruins  every  where  to'  be  found,  and 
in  luiiinhabited  places,  prove  they  must  have  been  thrice 
as  numerous  as  they  are.^Savary. 

It  is  impracticable  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  popu^ 
lation  of  ESgypt  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  known  that  the 
number  of  towns  and  villages  does  not  exceed  two  thou^ 
sand  three  hundred,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  of  them,  one  iHrith  another,  induding  Cairo  itself,  is 
not  more  than  a  thousand,  the  total  cannot  be  more  than 
two  millions  three  hundred  thousand.— FoAi«y. 

4  TMi  law  Solon.^lt  should  rather  seem  that  tU> 
law  was  established  in  Alliens  by  Draco,  and  that  Solon 
commuted  the  pnnishmant  of  death  to  that  of  Infiuny, 
against  all  those  who  had  thrice  o^nded. 
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any  other  than  the  Canopian  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  was  compelled  to  swear  that  it  was  en- 
tirely accidental,  and  was  in  the  same  vessel 
obliged  to  go  thither.  Naucratis  was  held  in 
such  great  estimation,  that  if  contrary  winds 
prevented  a  passage,  the  merchant  was  obliged 
to  move  his  goods  on  board  the  common  boats 
of  the  river,  and  carried  them  round  the  Delta 
to  Naucratis. 

CLXXX.  By  some  accident  the  ancient 
temple  of  Delphi  was  once  consumed  by  fire, 
and  the  Amphictyons  voted  a  sum  of  three 
hundred  talents  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  it.  A  fourth  part  of  this  was  as- 
signed to  the  Delphians,  who,  to  collect  their 
quota,  went  about  to  different  cities,  and  ob- 
tained a  very  considerable  sum  from  Egypt 
Amasis  presented  them  *  with  a  thousand 
talents  of  alum.  The  Greeks  who  resided  in 
Egypt  made  a  collection  of  twenty  minse. 

CLXXXI.  This  king  made  a  strict  and 
amicable  confederacy  vfi€n  the  Cyrenians;  to 
cement  which,  he  determined  to  take  a  wife  of 
that  coimtry,  either  to  show  his  particular  at- 
tachment to  the  Cyrenians,  or  his  partiality  to 
a  woman  of  Greece.  She  whom  he  married  is 
reported  by  some  to  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Battus,  by  others  of  Arcesilaus,  or,  as  some 
say,  of  Critobulus.  She  was  certainly  descend- 
ed of  an  honourable  family,  and  her  name  was 
Ladice.  When  the  nuptials  came  to  be  con- 
summated, the  king  found  himself  afilicted  with 
an  imbecility  which  he  experienced  with  no 
other  woman.  The  continuance  of  this  induced 
him  thus  to  address  his  wife :  "  You  have  cer- 
tainly practised  some  charm  to  my  injury ;  ex- 
pect not  therefore  to  escape,  but  prepare  to  un- 
dergo  the  most  cruel  death.  **  When  the  woman 
found  all  expostulations  meffectual,  she  vowed, 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  <<  that  if  on  the  follow- 
ing night  her  husband  should  be  able  to  enjoy 
her,  she  would  present  a  statue  to  her  at  Gyrene.  *' 
Her  wishes  were  accomplished,  Amasis  found 
his  vigour  restored,  and  ever  afterwards  distin- 
guished  her  by  the  kindest  affection.     Ladice 


1  Ameuis  presented  t^7n.>>Difterent  species  of  ani. 
inals  were  the  deities  of  the  differ^t  sects  among  the 
Egyptians }  and  the  deities  being  in  continnal  war,  en- 
gaged  their  votaries  in  the  same  contention.  The  wor. 
sliippers  of  dogs  could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the 
adorers  of  cats  and  wolves.  But  where  tiiat  reason  took 
not  place,  the  Egyptian  superstition  was  not  so  incom- 
patible as  is  commonly  imagined,  since  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  that  very  large  contributions  were  given  by 
Amaais  towards  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Delphi.— 
Hume. 


performed  her  vow,  and  sent  a  statue  to  Venus; 
it  has  remained  to  my  time,  and  may  be  seen 
near  the  city  of  Gyrene.  This  same  Ladice, 
when  Gambj^es  afterwards  conquered  Egypt, 
wasy  as  soon  as  he  discovered  who  she  was,  sent 
back  without  injury  to  Gyrene. 

GLXXXIL  Numerous  were  the  marks  of 
liberality  which  Amasis  bestowed  on  Greece. 
To  Gyrene  he  sent  a  golden  statue  of  Minerva, 
with  a  portrait  of  himself. '     To  the  temple  of 

2  Portrait  of  Mnuelf. 2— The  art  of  painting  was  pro. 
bably  known  in  Egypt  in  the  first  ages,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  succeeded  in  this  art  better  than  in  sculp- 
ture. Antiquity  does  not  mention  any  painter  or  sculp- 
tor of  Egypt,  who  had  acquired  celebiity.^5aoary. 

At  what  period  we  may  venture  to  date  the  first  ori- 
gin of  painting,  is  a  subject  involved  in  great  difBculty. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  extravagant  in  saying,  that  it  was 
known  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  following 
note  is  to  be  found  in  Serrius,  Annot  ad  Eneid.  iL  ver. 
302.  "Scutis  Grseoorum  Neptunus,  Trot)anoi^ui>  fuit 
Minerva  depicta" 

With  respect  to  the  Egyptians,  it  is  asserted  by  Tadtus, 
tiiat  they  knew  the  art  of  designing  before  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  letters.  **  Prima  per  figuras  animalium 
Egypiv.  sensus  mentis  efiBngebant,  et  antiqnissima  mono, 
menta  memorise  humanss  impressa  saxis  cemuntnr. 
Annal.  lib.  x.  cap.  14 

It  is  ingeniously  remarked  by  Webb,  in  favour  of  the 
antiquity  of  painting,  that  wheft  the  Spaniards  first  ar- 
rived  in  America,  the  news  was  sent  to  the  emperor  in 
painted  expresses,  they  not  having  at  that  time  the  use 
of  letters. 

Mr  Norden  says,  that  in  the  higher  Egypt  to  this  day 
may  be  seen  amongst  the  ruins  of  superb  edifices,  mar- 
bles artificially  stained,  so  exquisitely  fresh  in  point  of 
colour,  that  they  seem  recentiy  dismissed  from  the  hand 
of  the  artist.  '>^^nkelmann  says,  that  in  the  E^Tptian 
mummies  which  have  been  minutely  examined,  there  are 
apparent  the  six  distinct  colours  of  white,  black,  blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  green ;  but  these,  in  point  of  effect,  are 
contemptible,  compared  with  the  columns  alluded  to 
above,  seen  and  described  by  Norden.  Pococke  also  tells 
us,  that  in  the  ruins  of  the  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Thebes, 
the  picture  of  the  king  is  painted  full  length  on  stone. 
Both  the  sides  and  ceilings  of  tiie  room  in  which  this 
is  to  be  seen  are  cut  with  hierc^ljrphics  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  some  of  them  painted,  being  as  fresh  as  if  they 
were  but  just  finished,  though  they  must  be  above  two 
thousand  years  old. 

The  ancient  heathens  were  accustomed  to  paint  their 
idols  of  a  red  colour,  as  appears  frx>m  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon : 

"The  carpenter  carved  it  diligentiy  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  and  formed  it  by  the  skill  of  his  un- 
derstanding, and  fashioned  it  to  the  image  of  a  man,  or 
made  it  like  some  vile  beast,  laying  it  over  with  Ver- 
million, and  with  paint  colouring  it  red,  and  covering 
every  spot  therein." 

It  seems  rather  a  far-fetched  explanation,  to  say  thai 
this  was  done  because  the  first  statues  were  set  up  in 
memory  of  warriors,  remarkable  for  sheddingmuch  blood. 
Yet  it  is  so  interpreted  in  Harmer's  Observations  on 
Passages  of  Scripture.  Of  ancient  painting  the  relics  are 
indeed  but  few ;  but  those  extolled  by  Pococke  and  Nor- 
den, uid  the  beautiful  spediaens  which  have  at  different 


EUTERPE. 


ISS 


Minenast  lindiis  he  gave  t¥ro  nuurUe  statues, 
witii  a  biien  ooisdet,  which  well  deseryes  in- 
spection. Two  figores  of  himself,  canred  in 
wood,  he  presented  to  the  temple  of  Jmio  at 
Samos ;  they  were  placed  inmiediately  belund 
the  gates,  where  they  still  remain.    His  kind* 


taneBbeen  dog  19  at  Herealaiieaiii,  are  saffident  to  Aow 
tiHfctheartistBpaaBeaBedextnMirdmaryexceaenoe.  That 
kiMartiealar  of  Chiron  and  Achilles,  which  many  ingou 
ioA  men  hare  not  acnvled  to  ascribe  to  Fairhnsins,  is 
said  to  be  remarlcidily  beantifaL 

The  great  foonder  of  the  art  of  painting  in  ancient 
Greece  was  Zeoxia^  as  was  Midiael  Angelo  amongst  the 
■BodemB.— r. 


ness  to  8amo6  wis  owing  to  the  hoqiitalitj  * 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  Pfdycrates, 
the  son  of  .faces.  He  had  no  such  motive  of 
attachmoit  to  Ldndus,  but  was  moved  by  the 
report  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  there  was 
erected  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  when  they 
fled  firom  the  sons  of  Egyptus. — Such  was  the 
munificence  of  Amasis,  who  was  also  the  first 
person  that  conquered  C]f|>rus,  and  compelled 
it  to  pay  him  tribute. 

S  i7aqi«teli#y.3— That  tie  amtxig  the  andents,  which 
was  ratified  by  particular  cMnemonJes,  and  considered  as 
the  most  sacred  of  all  engagemoits :  nor  dbsolved  ex. 
cept  with  certain  solemn  former  and  for  wei|^ty 
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I.  Against  this  Amasis,  Cambyses,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  led  an  army,  composed  as  well 
of  his  other  subjects,  as  of  the  Ionic  and  ^oHc 
Greeks.  His  inducements  were  these :  by  an 
ambassador  whom  he  despatched  for  this  pur- 
pose into  Egypt,  he  demanded  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  which  he  did  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
certain  Egyptian  who  had  entertained  an  en- 
mity against  his  master.  This  man  was  a  phy- 
sician,  and  when  Cyrus  had  once  requested  of 
Amasis  the  best  medical  advice  which  Egypt 

I  ThaUa."} — On  the  commeDcement  of  his  observa- 
tions on  this  book,  M.  Larcher  remarks,  that  the  names 
of  the  Moses  were  only  affixed  to  the  books  of  Herodotus 
at  a  subsequent  and  later  period.  Porphyry  does  not 
distinguish  the  second  book  of  our  historian  by  the  name 
of  Euterpe,  but  is  satisfied  with  calling  it  the  book  which 
treats  of  the  affidrs  of  Egypt  Athenseus  also  says,  the 
first  or  the  second  book  of  the  histories  of  Herodotus. 

I  am  nevertheless  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
names  were  annexed  to  the  books  of  Herodotus  from 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  admiration  which  was  ex. 
cited  amongst  the  first  hearers  of  them  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

According  to  Pausanias,  there  were  originally  no  more 
than  three  Muses,  whose  names  were  Melete,  Mneme, 
and  Aoide.  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
nine,  their  residence  confined  to  Parnassus,  and  the 
direction  or  patronage  of  them,  if  these  be  not  improper 
terms,  assigned  to  Apollo.  Their  contest  for  superiority 
with  the  nine  daughters  of  Evippe,  and  consequent  vic- 
tory, is  agreeably  described  by  Ovid.  Met  book  v.  Their 
order  and  influence  seem  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
been  arbitrary.  The  names  of  the  books  of  Herodotus 
have  been  generally  adopted  as  determinate  with  respect 
to  their  order.  This  was,  however,  without  any  assign- 
ed motive,  perverted  by  Ausonius,  in  the  sult)oined 
epigram: 


Clio  rmU  oaiMn*,  tnuuactU  tampora  Mddit. 
Mdpomtn*  tragioo  pmdanut  nunta  boato. 
CfloUea  laseiTo  gaudet  aennone  Thalia. 
DulcUoquw  calaniM  Enterpe  flatibaa  urget. 
Terpaichora  affectiu  cithaxU  moret,  imperat,  angeu 
Plaetxa  tcarem  Erato  taltat  pade,  carmlaa  vnlta. 
Cannlaa  Calltopa  Ubria  batolea  oiaiidat. 
Unala  eoaB  metaa  icnitatar  at  aitn. 
Wiaat  oiacta  nnnia,  loqiiitiur  Poljbjnuiia  gesta. 
Maatia  ApolUnea  ri*  hat  moreC  uodiqiie  niiua«, 
la  madle  naidam  complactitnr  omnia  Phoebtu.— r. 


could  afford  for  a  disorder  in  his  eyes,  the  king 
had  forced  him,  in  preference  to  all  others,  from 
his  wife  and  family,  and  sent  him  into  Persia. 
In  revenge  for  which  treatment  this  Egyptian 
instigated  Cambyses  to  require  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  that  he  might  either  suffer  afliiction 
firam  the  loss  of  his  chUd,  or  by  refusing  to 
send  her,  provoke  the  resentment  of  Camby- 
ses. Amasis  both  dreaded  and  detested  the 
power  of  Persia,  and  was  unwilling  to  accept, 
though  fearful  of  refusing  the  overture.  But 
he  well  knew  that  his  daughter  was  meant  to  be 
not  the  wife  but  the  concubine  of  Cambyses. 
and  therefore  he  determined  oh  this  mode  of 
conduct :  Apries,  the  former  king,  had  left  an 
only  daughter  z  her  name  was  Nitetis,*  and  she 
was  possessed  of  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
The  king,  having  decorated  her  with  pceat 
splendour  of  dress,  sent  her  into  Persia  as  his 
own  child.  Not  long  after,  when  Cambyses 
occasionally  addressed  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Amasis,  "  Sir,"  said  she,  "  you  are  greatly  mis- 
taken, and  Amasis  has  deceived  you ;  he  has 
adorned  my  person,  and  sent  me  to  you  as  his 
daughter,  but  Apries  was  my  father,  whom  he 
with  his  other  rebellious  subjects  dethroned  and 
put  to  death."    This  speech  and  this  occasion 


2  Nitetu.'}--Caxnhjaea  had  not  long  been  king,  ere  he 
resolved  upon  a  war  with  the  Egyptians,  by  reason  of 
some  offence  taken  against  Amasis  their  king.  Hero- 
dotus tells  ns  it  was  because  Amasis,  when  he  desired  of 
him  one  of  his  daughters  to  vt^fe,  sent  him  a  daughter  of 
Apries  instead  of  his  own.  But  this  could  not  be  true, 
because  Apries  having  being  dead  about  forty  years 
before,  no  daughter  of  his  could  be  young  enough  to  be 
acceptable  to  Cambyses.— So  far  Frideaux ;  but  Larcher 
endeavours  to  recondle  the  i^arent  improbability,  by 
saying  that  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Apries 
lived  a  prisoner  many  years  after  Amasis  dethroned  him 
and  succeeded  to  his  power ;  and  that  there  is  no  impos. 
sibility  in  the  opinion  that  Nitetis  might,  therefore,  be 
no  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two  years  of  age  when 
she  was  sent  to  Cambyses.— 7". 
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Cambyses  in  great  wrath, 
to  eonunence  lioetilities  against  Egypt. — Such 
is  the  Persian  account  of  the  story. 

II.  The  Egyptians  claim  Cambyses  as  their 
own,  by  asserting  that  this  incident  did  not 
happen  to  him,  but  to  Cyrus,'  from  whom,  and 
from  this  daughter  of  Apnes,  they  say  he  was 
bom.*  This,  however,  is  certainly  not  true. 
The  Egyptians  are  of  all  mankind  the  best 
conrersant  with  the  Persian  manners,  and  they 
must  have  known  that  a  natural  child  could 
never  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  whilst 
a  legitimate  one  was  alive.  And  it  was  equally 
certain  that  Cambyses  was  not  bom  of  an 
Egyptian  woman,  but  was  the  son  of  Cassan- 
dane,  the  daughter  of  Pharoaspe,  of  the  race 
of  the  Achsemenides.  This  story,  therefore, 
ifiiis  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  that  they  might 
from  this  pretence  claim  a  connection  with  the 
house  of  Cyrus. 

III.  Another  story  also  is  asserted,  which 
to  me  seems  improbable.  They  say  that 
a  Persian  lady  once  visiting  the  wives  of 
Cyras,  saw  standing  near  their  mother  the 
children  of  Cassandane,  whom  she  compli- 
mented  in  high  terms  on  their  superior  excel- 
lence of  form  and  person.  <*  Me,"  replied 
Cassandane,  ''who  am  the  mother  of  these 
children,  Cyrus  neglects  and  despises,  all  his 
kindness  is  bestowed  on  this  Egyptian  female.*' 
This  she  said  from  resentment  against  Nitetis^ 
They  add  that  Cambjrses,  her  eldest  son,  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  "  Mother,  as  soon  as  I  am  a 
man,  I  will  effect  the  utter  destruction  of 
Egypt.**"     These  words,  from  a  prince  who 


1  Bui  to  Cyrus.'y-TheY  speak  with  more  probability, 
nrho  say  it  was  Cyrns,  and  not  Cambyses,  to  whom  this 
daughter  of  Apries  was  aent^Prideaux. 

2  They  tcnf  he  was  &om.  l—PolysBnus,  in  his  Strata- 
gcmata,  relates  the  affair  in  this  manner :— Nitetis,  who 
was  in  reality  the  daughter  of  Apries,  cohabited  a  long 
time  with  Cyrus  as  the  daugfator  of  Amasis.  After 
having  many  children  by  Cyrus,  she  disclosed  to  him 
who  she  really  was ;  for  though  Amasis  was  dead,  she 
wished  to  revenge  herself  on  his  son  Fsammenitus. 
CjTus  acceded  to  her  wishes,  but  died  in  the  midst  of 
his  preparations  for  an  Egyptian  war.  This,  Cambyses 
was  persuaded  by  his  mother  to  undertake,  and  re- 
venged on  the  I^gryptians  the  cause  of  the  family  of 
Apries.— r. 

3  liciU  effect  the  tUter  destruction  of  Egypty-JAta- 
rally,  I  will  turn  Egypt  upside  down. 

M.  Larcher  enumerates,  from  Athenseus,  the  various 
and  destructive  wars  which  had  originated  on  account 
of  women ;  he  adds,  what  a  number  of  illustrious  fam- 
ilies had,  from  a  similar  cause,  been  utterly  extinguish, 
ed.  The  impression  of  this  idea,  added  to  the  vexations 
which  he  had  himself  experienced  in  domestic  life,  pro- 


was  then  only  ten  years  of  age;  surprised  and 
delighted  the  woman;  and  as  soon  as  he  became 
a  man,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he  remem- 
bered the  incident,  and  commenced  hostilities 
against  Egypt. 

IV.  He  had  another  inducement  to  this 
undertaking.  Among  the  auxiliaries  of  Ama- 
sis was  a  man  named  Phanes,  a  native  of  Hall- 
carnassus,  and  greatly  distinguished  by  his 
mental  as  well  as  military  accomplishments. 
This  person  being,  for  I  know  not  what  rea- 
son, incensed  against  Amasis,  fled  in  a  vessel 
from  Egypt  to  have  a  conference  with  Cam- 
byses. As  he  possessed  great  influence 
amongst  the  auxiliaries,  and  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Egjrpt,  Amasis 
ordered  him  to  be  rigorously  pursued,  and  for 
this  purpose  equipped,  under  the  care  of  the 
most  faithful  of  his  eunuchs,  a  three-banked 
galley.  The  pursuit  was  successful,  and  Pha- 
nes was  taken  in  Lydia,  but  he  was  not  carried 
back  to  Egypt,  for  he  circumvented  his  guards, 
and  by  making  them  drank  effected  his  escape. 
He  fled  instantly  to  Persia:  Cambyses  Ti'as 
then  meditating  Uie  expedition  against  Egypt, 
but  was  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  marching 
an  army  over  the  deserts,  where  so  little  water 
was  to  be  procured.  Phanes  explained  to  the 
king  all  the  concerns  of  Amasis ;  and  to  ob- 
viate the  above  difficulty,  advised  him  to  send 
and  ask  of  the  king  of  the  Arabs  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  his  territories. 

V.  This  is  indeed  the  only  avenue  by  which 
Egypt  can  possibly  be  entered.  The  whole 
country,  from  Phcenicia  to  Cadjrtis,  a  city 
which  belongs  to  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  and 
in  my  opinion  equal  to  Sardis,  together  with 
all  the  commercial  towns  as  far  as  Jenysus,* 

bably  extorted  from  our  great  poet,  Milton,  the  follow, 
ing  enclitic  Imes : 

Oh,  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  higheat  hearen, 
*  With  spirits  mascuiine,  create  at  Ia%t 

This  novelty  on  earth,  this  &ir  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men  as  angels,  without  feminine, 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind  ?  This  mischief  had  not  then  befall'n. 
And  more  that  shall  befall,  innumerable 
Disturbances  on  earth  through  female  snares !— T. 

4  Jenynu.ystepbanvs  Byzantinus  calls  this  dty 
Inys,  for  that  is  manifestly  the  name  he  gives  it,  if  we 
take  away  the  Greek  termination.  But  Herodotus  from 
whom  he  borrows,  renders  it  Jenis.  It  would  have  been 
more  truly  rendered  Dorice  Janis,  for  that  was  nearer 
to  tiie  real  name.  The  historian,  however,  points  it  out 
plainly  by  saying,  that  it  was  three  days'  journey  from 
mount  Casius,  and  that  the  whole  way  was  through  the 
Araluan  desert— i?ryan#. 
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belong  to  the  Arabians.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  that  space  of  land  which  from  the  Syrian 
Jenysus  extends  to  the  lake  of  Serbonis,  from 
the  vicinity  of  which  mount  Gasius  "  stretches 
to  the  sea.  At  this  lake,  where,  as  was  re- 
ported, Typhon  was  concealed,  Egypt  com- 
mences. This  tract,  which  comprehends  the 
city  Jenysus,  moimt  Gasius,  and  the  lake  of 
Serbonis,  is  of  no  trifling  extent ;  it  is  a  three 
days*  journey  over  a  very  dry  and  perehed 
desert. 

y  I.  I  shall  now  explain  what  is  known  to 
very  few  of  those  who  travel  into  Egypt  by  sea. 
Twice  in  every  year  there  are  exported  from 
different  parts  of  Greece  to  Egypt,  and  from 
Phoenicia  in  particular,  wine  secured  in  earthen 
jars,  not  one  of  which  jars  is  afterwards  to  be 
seen.  I  shall  describe  to  what  purpose  they  are 
applied :  the  principal  magistrate  of  every  town 
is  obliged  to  collect  all  the  earthen  vessels  im- 
ported to  the  place  where  be  resides,  and  send 
them  to  Memphis.  The  Memphians  fill  them 
with  water,*  and  afterwards  transport  them  to 
the  Syrian  deserts.  Thus  all  the  earthen  ves- 
eels  carried  into  Egypt,  «nd  there  careftdly  col- 
lected, are  continually  added  to  du)se  already 
in  Syria. 


Mr  Bryant  is  oertmily  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
ittoation  of  this  place.  It  was  an  Arabian  town,  (m  this 
side  lake  Serbonis  eompared  with  Syria,  on  the  other 
compared  with  Egypt  When  Herodotus  says  that  this 
place  was  tiiree  days*  journey  from  mount  Caslus,  he 
■rast  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the  Syrian  side ;  if 
otherwise,  CanAyses  could  not  have  been  so  embarrassed 
from  want  of  water,  &c.— See  Larcher  &rther  on  this 
subject. 

5  Mount  CaMitf.]— This  place  is  now  called  by  sea. 
men  mount  Tenere ;  here  ancientiiy  was  a  temple  sacred 
to  Jupiter  Caaios ;  in  diis  mountain  also  was  Pompey 
the  great  buried,  as  some  affirm,  being  murdered  at  its 
foot  This,  howerier,  is  not  true,  his  body  was  burnt  on 
tiie  shore  by  one  of  his  Areedmeo,  with  the  planks  of  an 
•Id  Ashing Jboat,  and  Ms  ashes  being  conveyed  to  Rome, 
were  deposited  privately  by  his  wife  Ck)melia  in  a  vaaH 
of  his  Alban  villa.— See  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero.  —T. 

6  ITfMtM^.}— The  water  of  the  Nile  never  becomes 
ifliptire,  wketiier  raeenned  at  home,  or  exported  abroad. 
On  board  the  r^m^  which  pass  from  Egypt  to  It^y, 
this  water,  wUeh  xeominB  at  the  end  of  tliB  'Wyage,  is 
good,  whilst  what  they  liafipen  to  take  in  daring  tiMir 
voyage  corrupts.  Ite  Egyptians  aTOtbe  only  people  we 
know  who  preserve  this  water  fatjan,  as  others  do  wine. 
They  laaeg  it  tliree  or  foaryears,  and  sometimes  longer, 
and  the  ago  of  this  wattr  la  with  them  an  increase  oi  its 
▼ahie,  as  tiM  age^Twine  is  elsewhere.— ^^rii^iist  Orai. 
Egyptian, 

lfodeni*Writers  and  trsveUers  are  agreed  aimnt  the 
of  the  water  €^  the  Nile;  but  the  above  as- 
,  with  respect  to  its  keeping,  wants  to  be  eorro. 
becaited.  Much  the  same  is  said  reiqieetlBg  the  waiter  of 
the  Thames. 


y  II.  Sudi  are  the  means  which  the  Persians 
have  constantly  adopted  to  provide  theroselyes 
with  water  in  these  deserts,  irom  the  time  that 
they  were  first  masters  of  Egypt  B«t  as,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  tiiey  had  not  tliis 
resource,  Cambyses  listened  to  the  advice  of  his 
Halicamassian  guest,  and  solicited  of  the  Ara- 
bian prince  a  safe  passage  through  his  territories ; 
which  was  granted,  after  nmtual  promises  of 
friendship. 

VIII.  These  are  the  ceremonies  which  the 
Arabians  observe  when  they  make  alliances,  of 
which  no  people  in  the  worid  are  more  tena^ 
cious.'  On  these  occasions  some  one  connect- 
ed with  both  parties  stands  betwist  them,  and 
with  a  sharp  stone  opens  a  vein  of  the  band, 
near  the  middle  finger,  of  those  who  are  about 
to  contract.  He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  vest 
of  each  person,  and  dips  it  in  their  blood,  with 
which  he  stains  several  stones  purposely  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  invoking  dining 
the  process  Bacdius  and  Urania.  When  this! 
is  finished,  he  who  soHcits  the  compact  to  be 
made,  pledges  his  friends  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  engagements  to  the  stranger  or  citizen,  or 
whoever  it  may  happen  to  be ;  and  all  of  them 
conceive  an  indispensable  necessity  to  exist,  of 
performing  what  they  promise.  Bacchus  and 
Urania  are  the  only  deities  whom  they  venerate. 
They  cut  off  their  hair  round  their  temples, 
from  the  supposition  that  Bacchus  wore  his  in 
that  form;  him  they  call  Urotalt;  Urania, 
Alilat.' 

IX.  When  the  Arabian  prince  had  made 
an  alliance  with  the  messengers  of  Camb3r8e8, 
he  ordered  all  his  camels  to  be  laden  with  camel- 
skins  filled  with  water,  and  to  be  driven  to  the 
deserts,  there  to  wait  the  arrived  of  Camb3rBe« 
and  his  army.  Of  this  incident  the  above  seems 
to  me  the  more  probable  narrative.  There  is 
also  another,  which,  however  I  may  disbelieve, 


7  TeiMrdotfs.1— How  faithfnl  the  Arabs  are  attfais  day, 
iHientiiey  have  pledged  themselves  to  be  s^Jb  a  topic  of 
admiration  and  of  praise  with  all  modn  travellers. 
They  who  once  put  themselves  under  their  protection 
have  nothing  afterwards  to  fear,  for  their  word  is  sacred. 
Singular  as  the  mode  here  described  of  fom^ng  aniasees 
may  appear  to  an  English  reader,  tint  staking  an  oath 
by  putting  tlie  Incid  under  the  tlrigh,  in  use  arooag  tiie 
patriarchs,  was  surely  not  less  so. 

"  Abraham  said  unto  Ae  eldest  servant  of  his  house 
that  ruled  over  all  flhdthaliad.  Pot,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand 
under  my  thigh.**    Gen.  xxlv.  8.— >7. 

«  if /iVol  3— According  to  8elden»  hi  hialreatise  de  Diis 
Syris,  the  Mltra  of  the  Persians  is  the  saaoewitii  the 
AUtta  or  Alilat  of  the  AnMaas.  In  this  term  Alilat  we 
dovbttessroeegflise  the  aiXMi  of  the  nedera  ArahianA 

s 
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I  think  I  ought  not  to  omit.  In  Arabia  is  a 
large  river  called  Corys,  which  loses  itself  in 
the  Ked  Sea :  from  this  river  the  Arabian  is 
said  to  have  formed  a  canal  of  the  skins  of 
oxen  and  other  animals  sewed  together,  which 
was  continued  to  the  above-mentioned  deserts, 
where  he  also  sunk  a  number  of  cistenis  to  re- 
ceive the  water  so  introduced.  From  the  river 
to  the  desert  is  a  journey  of  twelve  dajs  ;  and 
they  say  that  the  water  was  conducted  by  three 
distinct  canals  into  as  many  different  places. 

X.  At  the  Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  was  encamp- 
ed, and  expected  Cambyses  in  arms.  Amasis 
himself >  after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years,  died 
before  Cambyses  had  advanced  to  Egypt,  and 
during  the  whole  enjoyment  of  his  power  he 
experienced  no  extraordinary  calamity.  At  his 
death  his  body  was  embalmed,  and  deposited  in 
a  sepulchre  which  he  had  erected  for  himself  in 
the  temple  of  Minerva.*  During  the  reign  of 
his  son  Psammenitus,  Egypt  beheld  a  most  re- 
markable prodigy ;  there  was  rain  at  the  Egyp- 
tian  Thebes,  a  circumstance  which  never  hap- 
pened before,  and  which,  as  the  Thebans  them- 
selves  assert,  has  never  occurred  since.  In  the 
higher  parts  of  Egypt  it  never  rains,  but  at 
that  period  we  read  it  rained  at  Thebes  in  dis- 
tinct drops." 

XL  The  Persians  having  passed  the  de- 
serts, fixed  their  camp  oppodtie  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  with  the  design  of  offering  them  battle. 
The  Greeks  and  Carians,  who  were  the  con- 
federates of  the  Egyptians,  to  show  their  re- 
sentment against  Phanes,  for  introducing  a 
foreign  army  against  Egypt,  adopted  this  ex- 
pedient: his  sons,  whom  he  had  left  behind, 
they  brought  into  the  camp,  and  in  a  con- 
spicuous  place,  in  the  sight  of  their  father,  they 
put  them  one  by  one  to  death  upon  a  vessel 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  When  they 
had  done  this,  they  filled  the  vase  which  had 
received  the  blood  with  wine  and  water; 
having  drank  which,"  all  the  auxiliaries  imme- 


1  Temple  of  Mijterva.']—T\^  is  not  expressed  in  tiie 
original  text,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  is  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  from  chap,  clxix.  of  the  second  book.— r. 

2  In  distinct  dropt.y^Herodotxa  is  perhaps  thus  par- 
ticular, to  distinguish  rain  from  mist 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  all  the  mention  virhich 
Herodotus  makes  of  the  ancient  Thebes,  is  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  in  this  slight  manner.  In  book  iL  chap.  xv. 
h4«  informs  us  that  all  Egjrpt  was  formerly  called 
Thebes.— r. 

3  Having  drank  which.'} — They  probably  swore  at  the 
•ame  time  to  avenge  the  treason  of  Fhanes,  or  perish. 


diately  engaged  the  enemy.  The  battle  wa^ 
obstinately  disputed,  but  after  considerable  loiss 
on  both  sides,  the  Egyptians  fled. 

XII.  By  the  people  inhabiting  the  place 
where  this  battle  was  fought  a  very  surprising 
thing  was  pointed  out  to  my  attention.  The 
bones  of  those  who  fell  in  the  engagement 
were  soon  afterwards  collected,  and  separated 
into  two  distinct  heaps.  It  was  observed  of 
the  Persians,  that  their  heads  were  so  ex- 
tremely soft  as  to  yield  to  the  slight  impres- 
sion even  of  a  pebble ;  those  of  the  Egyptians, 
on  the  contrary,  were  so  firm,  that  the  blow  of 
a  large  stone  could  hardly  break  them.  The 
reason  which  they  gave  for  this  was  very  satis- 
factory— the  Egyptians  from  a  very  early  age 
shave  their  heads,*  which  by  being  constantly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  become  firm 
and  hard:  this  treatment  also  prevents  bald- 
ness, very  few  instances  of  which  are  ever  to 
be  seen  in  Egypt  Why  the  skulls  of  the 
Persians  are  so  soft  may  \h  explained  from 
their  being  from  their  infancy  accustomed  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun,  by  the  constant  use 
of  turbans.  I  saw  the  very  same  fact  at  Pa- 
premis,  after  examining  the  bones  of  those 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  Achsemenes,'  son  of 
Darius,  were  defeated  by  Inarus,  the  Afiican. 

XIII.  The  Egyptians  after  their  defeat 
fled  in  great  disorder  to  Memphis.  Cambyses 
despatched  a  Persian  up  the  river  in  a  Mity- 
lenian  vessel  to  treat  with  them  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  vessel  enter  Memphis,  they 
rushed  in  a  crowd  firam  the  citadel,  destroyed 

The  blood  of  a  hiunan  victim  mixed  with  wine  accom- 
panied the  most  solemn  forms  of  execration  among  .the 
ancients.  Catiline  made  use  of  this  superstition  to  bind 
his  adherents  to  secrecy :  <*  He  carried  round,"  says 
Sallust,  "the  blood  of  a  human  victim,  mixed  with 
wine ;  and  when  all  had  tasted  it,  after  a  set  form  of  ex- 
ecration (sicut  in  solennibns  sacris  fieri  consuevit)  he 
imparted  his  dedgn."— T. 

4  Shave  their  heads.} — The  same  custom  still  subsists : 
I  have  seen  every  where  the  children  of  the  comnlon 
people,  whether  running  in  the  field,  assembled  round 
tiie  village,  or  swimming  in  the  waters,  with  their 
heads  shaved  and  bare.  Let  U£t  but  imagine  the  hard, 
ness  a  skull  must  acquire  thus  exposed  to  the  scorching 
suui  and  we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  the  remark  d 
Herodotus.— 5aearj^. 

5  Achamenes.^'-Herodotoa  and  Diodorus  Sicnlus  say, 
that  it  was  Aohsemenes,  the  brother  of  Xerxes, -&d 
unde  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same  who  before  had  the 
government  of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  that  had  tJie  conduct  of  this  war ;  but  herein 
they  were  deceived  by  the  similitude  of  names ;  for  it 
appears  by  Ctesias,  that  lie  was  the  sou  of  Hamestris^ 
whom  Artaxerxes  sent  ^lith  his  amy  into  £;gypt— 
Prideaux. 
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the  vessel,  tore  the  crew  in  pieces,"  and  after- 
wards carried  them  into  the  citadeL  Siege 
was  immediately  laid  to  the  place,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender. 
Those  Africans  who  lived  nearest  to  Egypt, 
apprehensive  of  a  similar  fate,  submitted  with- 
out contest,  imposing  a  tribute  on  themselves, 
and.  sending  presents  to  thd  Persians.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  the  Cyreneans  and 
Barceans,  who  were  struck  with  the  like  pan- 
ic. The  African  presents  Cambyses  received 
very  graciously,  but  he  expressed  much  resent- 
ment at  those  of  the  Cyreneans,  as  I  think,  on 
account  of  their  meanness.  They  sent  him 
£ve  hundred  minse  of  silver,  which,  as  soon  as 
he  received,  with  his  own  hands  he  threw 
amongst  his  soldiers. 

.  XIV.  On  the  tenth  day  after  the  surrender 
of  the  citadel  of  Memphis,  Psammenitus,  the 
Egyptian  king,  who  had  reigned  no  more  than 
six  months,  was  by  order  of  Cambyses  igno- 
roiniously  conducted,  with  other  Egyptians,  to 
the  outside  of  the  viralls,  and  by  way  of  trial  of 
his  disposition,  thus  treated :  His  daughter,  in 
the  habit  of  a  slave,  was  sent  with  a  pitcher  to 
draw  water ;  she  was  accompanied  by  a  num. 
ber  of  young  women  clothed  in  the  same  garb, 
and  selected  firom  families  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion. They  passed,  with  much  and  loud 
lamentation,  before  their  parents,  from  whom 
their  treatment  excited  a  correspondent  vio- 
lence of  grief.  But  when  Psammenitus  be- 
held the  spectacle,  he  merely  declined  his 
eyes  upon  the  ground;  when  this  train  was 
gone  by,  the  son  of  Psammenitus,  with  two 
thousand  Egyptians  of  the  same  age,  were  made 
to  walk  in  procession  with  ropes  round  their 
necks,  and  bridles  in  their  mouths.  These  were 
intended  to  avenge  the  death  of  those  Mitylen- 
ians  who,  with  their  vessel,  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
at  Memphis.  The  king's  counsellors  had  de- 
termined that  for  every  One  put  to  death  on  that 
occasion,  ten  of  the  first  rank  of  the  Egyptians 
should  be  sacrificed.  Psammenitus  observed 
these  as  they  passed,  but  although  he  perceived 
that  bis  son  was  going  to  be  executed,  and  whilst 
all  the  Egyptians  around  him  wept  and  lament- 
ed aloud,  he  continued  unmoved  as  before. 
When  this  scene  also  disappeared,  he  beheld  a 


6  Tore  the  crew  in  piece*.  ]— They  were  two  hundred 
in  nomber;  this  appears  from  a  following  paragraph, 
where  we  find  that  for  every  Mitylenian  massacred  on 
this  occasion  ten  Egyptians  were  put  to  death,  and  that 
two  thousand  Egyptians  thus  perished.— ZrarcAer. 


venerable  personage,  who  had  formerly  partaken 
of  the  royal  table,  deprived  of  all  he  bad  pos- 
sessed, and  in  the  dress  of  a  mendicant  asking 
charity  through  the  dififerent  ranks  of  the  army. 
This  man  stopped  to  beg  an  alms  of  Psam- 
menitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  and  the  other  noble 
Egyptians  who  were  sitting  with  him  ;  Which, 
when  Psammenitus  beheld,  he  could  no  longer 
suppress  his  emotions,  but  calling  on  his  friend 
by  name,  wept  aloud,  ^  and  beat  his  head.  This 
the  spies,  who  were  placed  near  him  to  observe 
his  conduct  on  each  incident,  reported  to  Cam- 
byses ;  who,  in  astonishment  at  such  behaviour, 
sent  a  messenger,  who  was  thus  directed  to 
address  him.  «  Your  lord  and  master,  Cam- 
byses, is  desirous  to  know  why,  after  beholding 
with  so  much  indifference  your  daughter  treated 
as  a  slave,  and  your  son  conducted  to  death,  you 
expressed  so  lively  a  concern  for  that  mendicant, 
who,  as  he  has  been  informed,  is  not  at  all  re- 
lated to  you ;"  Psammenitus  made  this  reply : 
*<  Son  of  Cyrus,  my  domestic  misfortunes  were 
too  great  to  suffer  me  to  shed  tears'*!  but  it  was 
consistent  that  I  should  weep  for  my  fnend, 
who,  from  a  station  of  honour  and  of  wealth, 
is  in  the  last  stage  of  life  reduced  to  penury." 
Cambyses  heard  and  was  satisfied  with  his  an- 
swer. The  Egyptians  say  that  Croesus,  who 
attended  Cambyses  in  this  Egyptian  expedition, 
wept  at  the  incident.  The  Persians  also  who 
were  present  were  exceedingly  moved,  and  Cam- 
byses himself  yielded  so  far  to  compassion,  that 

7  Wept  aloudJ^—A  very  strange  effect  of  grief  is  relat. 
ed  by  Mr  Gibbon,  in  the  story  of  Oelimer,  king  of  the 
Vandals,  when  after  an  obstinate  resistance  lie  was 
obliged  to  surrender  himself  to  Belisarius.  "The  first 
public  interview,"  says  our  historian,  **  was  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Carthage ;  and  when  the  royal  captive  ac- 
costed his  conqueror,  he  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter.  The 
crowd  might  naturally  believe  that  extreme  grief  had 
deprived  Gelimer  of  his  senses ;  but  in  this  moomfcil 
state  unseasonable  mirth  insinuated  to  more  intelligent 
observers  tiiat  the  vain  and  transitory  scenes  (rf  human 
greatness  are  unworthy  of  a  serious  thought." 

8  Shed  tear».'y—T\a&  idea  of  extreme  affliction  or  anger 
tending  to  check  the  act  of  weeping,  is  expressed  by 
Shakspeare  with  wonderful  sublimity  and  pathos.  It  is 
part  of  a  speech  of  Lear : 

You  lee  me  here,  ye  godi,  a  poor  old  man. 

As  ftiU  of  grief  as  age,  wretched  in  both. 

If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  danghtcn'  hcarto 

Against  their  fkther,  fiwl  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  it  Umely :  Touch  me  with  noble  anger. 

And  let  not  woman's  weapons,  water  drops, 

Stain  my  man's  cheeks.    No,  you  unnatural  hags, 

I  will  hare  such  rerenges  on  you  both 

That  all  the  world  shall  I  will  do  such  things. 

What  they  jue  yet  I  know  not,  but  th^  shall  bo 

The  terrors  of  the  earths  Yon  think  1*11  weep-> 

No,  1 11  not  weep.     I  Iwve  fVilI  cause  of  weeping ; 

But  this  heart  shall  biaak  into  a  hundrsd  thouand  flava 

Or  e'er  I  weep.— r« 
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he  ordered  the  son  of  Psammenitus  to  be  pre* 
served  out  of  those  who  had  been" condemned 
to  die,  and  Psammenitus  hitiself  to  be  con- 
ducted from  the  phice  where,  he  was,  to-  his 
presence. 

Xy.  The  emiasaiies  employed  £or  the  pur.- 
pose  found  the  young' piince  had  suffered  first, 
and  was  ahready  dead ;  ^the  father  they  led  to 
Cambjrses,  with  whom  he  lived,  and  received 
no  &rther  ill  treatment ;  and  could  he  have  re- 
frained from  ambitious  attempts,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  Egypt.  The  Persians  iiold  the  sons  of  sov* 
ereigns  in  the  greatest  reverence,  and  even  if 
the  fathers  revolt,  they  will  permit  the  sons  to 
succeed  to  their  authority ;  that  such  is  really 
their  conduct  may  be  proved  by  various  exam- 
ples. Thannyras  the  son  of  Inarus,  *  received 
the  kingdom  whidi  his  fiither  governed ;  Pau- 
sing also,  the  son  of  Amjrrtseus,  was  permitted 
to  reign  after  his  father,  although  the  Persians 
had  never  met  with  more  obstinate  enemies  than 
both  Inarus  and  Amyrtsus.  Psammenitua 
revolted,  and  suffered  for  his  offence :  he  was 
detected  in  stirring  up  the  Egyptians  to  rebel ; 
and  being  convicted  by  Cambyses,  was  made  to 
drink  a  quantity  of  bullock*s  blood, '  which  im- 
mediately occasioned  his  death.-^Such  was  the 
end  of  Psammenitus. 

XVL  From  Sais,  Cambyses  proceeded  to 
Memphis,  to  execute  a  purpose  he  had  in  view. 
As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace  of  Amasis,  he 
ordered  the  body  "  of  that  prince  to  be  removed 
from  bis  tomb.  When  this  was  done,  he  com- 
manded  it  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  the  hair  to  be 

I  Inarus.y—The  revolt  of  Inarus  happened  in  the  first 
year  of  the  80th  Olympiad,  460  before  tlie  Christian  era 
He  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes  Longiinanus,  and  witli 
the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  defied  the  power  of  Per- 
Bia  for  nearly  five  years.  After  he  was  reduced,  Amyr. 
tieus  held  out  ftur  some  time  longer  in  the  marshy  coun- 
try.—The  partionlara  may  be  found  in  the  first  book  of 
Thucydides,  chap.  dv.  &c. 

8  BuUodc*»  Moocf.]— Bull's  blood,  taken  fresh  from  the 
animal,  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  powerful 
poison,  and  supposed  to  act  by  coagulating  in  the  stom* 
ach.  Themistocles,  and  several  other  personages  of 
antiquity,  were  said  to  have  died  by  taking  it— ^e  Plut 
in  Themist  and  Pliny,  book  xxviii  ch.  ix.  Aristophanes, 
in  the  'Iw-TUf ,  also  alludes  to  this  account  of  the  death  of 
Themistocles. 

B<Xr/^r«y  nfjuv  eJfdM  rctv^uw  Ttuv, 

'O  9^rr«»Xfi«>f  yet^  6eivarte  »iftrArt^ce» 

3  He  ordered  the  body.y—A  similar  example  of  taking 
a  preposterous  but  cruel  vengeance  on  the  body  of  a  de- 
ceased  enemy,  occurs  in  the  story  of  Achilles,  with  re- 
spect to  Hector,  and  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  on 
the  most  minute  and  frivolous  occasions,  affected  to  imi- 
tate that  hero.    See  Quintus  Curtius. 


plucked  out,  and  the  flesh  to  be  goaded  with 
sharp  instruments,  to  which  he  added  other 
marks  of  ignominy.  As  the  body  was  em- 
balmed, their  efforts  made  but  little  impression ; 
when  therefore  they  were  fatigued  with  these 
outrages,  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned.  In  thi» 
last  act  Cambyses  paid  no  regard  to  the  religion 
of  his  country,  for  the  Persians  venerate  fire  as 
a  divinity.  *  The  custom  of  burning  the  dead 
does  not  prevail  in  either  of  the  two  nations  ; 
for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  the  Peraiaiia 
do  not  use  it,  thinking  it  prof»ie  to  feed  a  di-> 
vinity  with  human  carcases ;  and  the  Eg3rptians 
abhor  it,  being  fully  persuaded  that  fire  is  a  vo-' 
racious  animal,  which  devours  whatever  it  can 
seize,  and  when  saturated  finally  expires  widi 
what  it  has  consumed.  They  hold  it  unlawful 
to  expose  the  bodies  of  the  dead^  to  any  ani- 
mals,  for  which  reason  they  embalm  them, 
fearing  lest,  after  interment,  they  might  become 
the  prey  of  worms.  The  Egyptians  assert, 
that  the  above  indignities  weiV  not  inflicted  upon 
the  body  of  Amasis,  but  that  the  Persians  were 
deceived,  and  perpetrated  these  insults  on  some 
other  Egyptian  of  the  same  age  with  that  prince. 
Amasis,  they  say,  was  informed  by  an  oracle  of 
the  injuries  intended  against  his  body,  to  pre- 

4  Venerate  fire  as  a  divinify.'}— This  expression  must 
not  be  understood  in  too  rigorous  a  sense.  Fire  was  cer- 
tainly regarded  by  the  Persians  as  something  sacred,  tmi 
perhaps  they  might  render  it  some  kind  of  rel^ioos 
worship,  which  in  its  origin  referred  only  to  the  deity  of 
wliich  this  element  was  an  emblem.  But  it  is  certain 
that  this  nation  did  not  believe  fire  to  be  a  deity,  other, 
wise  how  would  they  have  dared  to  have  extinguished  tt 
throughout  Persia,  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodorus  Siculns  ?— See  an  epigram  ^  DioB- 
corides,  Bnmk's  Analecta,  voL  L  SOS.— Longer, 

5  Bodies  of  the  dead.y^'We  learn  from  Xenophon,  tini 
the  interment  of  bodies  was  common  in  Greece ;  and 
Homer  tells  us  that  the  custom  of  burning  the  dea^  was 
in  use  before  the  Trqjan  war.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  both  customs  were  practised  at  the  same  time;  this 
was  also  the  ease  at  Rome,  as  appears  from  many  andenl 
monuments :  the  custom,  however,  of  interment,  seems 
to  have  preceded  that  of  burning.  "At  mihi  quidem  an- 
tiquissimum  sepultures  genus  id  frdsse  videtor  quo  apod 
Xenophontem  Cyrus  utitur.  Redditnr  eafan  tercBB  oor- 
pus,  et  ita  locatum  et  situm  quasi  operimento  matcis  ob- 
dudtur."    Cicero  de  legihus,  Ub.  ii.  2^ 

*'That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  most  aadent 
kind  of  burial,  whidi,  according  to  Xenoph<m,  was  uaedr 
by  Cyrus.  For  the  body  is  returned  to  the  ewth,  vod  ao 
placed  as  to  be  covered  with  the  veil  of  its  mother.*'  Hie 
custom  of  burning  at  Rome,  according  to  Montfaucon, 
ceased  about  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  younger. 

Sylla  was  the  first  of  tiie  Cornelian  family  whose  body 
was  burned,  whence  some  have  erroneously  advanced 
that  he  was  the  first  Roman;  bat  both  methods  were 
mentioned  in  the  lavi's  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  appear 
to  have  been  equally  prevalent  After  Sylla,  baming  bcu 
came  geQeral.<— T. 
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vent  which  he  ordered  the  person  who  really 
•jBUBtaiDed  them,  to  be  buried  at  the  entrance  of 
his  tomb,  whiUt  be  himself,  by  bis  own  direc- 
tions given  to  his  son,  was  placed  in  some  secret 
and  interior  recess  of  the  sepiilchre.  These  as- 
sertions I  cuinot  altogether  believe,  and  am 
rather  inclined  to  impute  them  to  the  vanity  of 
the  Egyptians. 

XVIL  Cambyses  afterwards  determined  to 
commence  hostilities  against  three  naticma  at 
once,  the  CArthaginian8>  the  Ammonians,  and 
•the  Macrobian"  Ethiopians,  who  inhabit  that 
•part  of  Libya  which  lies  to  the  southern  ocean. 
He  accordingly  resolved  to  send  against  the 
Carthaginians  a  naval  turmament;  a  detachment 
of  his  troops  was  to  attack  the  Ammonians  by 
Jand ;  and  he  sent  spies  into  Ethiopia,  who,  un- 
der pretence  of  carrying  presents  to  the  prince, 
were  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  celebrated 
table  of  the  sun,  ^  and  to  examine  the  condition 
of  the  country. 

XVIII.  Whatfhey  called  the  table  of  the 
sun  was  this  :  -^A.  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  was  filled  to  the  height  of  four  feet  with 
the  roasted  flesh  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  which 
was  carried  there  in  the  night,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  magistrates;  during  the  day  whoever 
.pleased  %vas  at  liberty  to  go  and  satisfy  his  hun- 
ger. The  natives  of  the  place  affirm,  that  the 
earth  spontaneously  produces  all  these  viands  : 
•this,  however,  is  what  they  term  the  table  of 
the  sun. 

XIX.  As  soon  as  Cambyses  had  resolved  on 
the  measures  he  meant  to  pursue,  with  respect 
to  the  Ethiopians,  he  sent  to  the  city  of  Ele- 
phantine for  some  of  the  Ichthyophagi  who 
were  skilled  in  their  language.  In  the  mean- 
time he  directed  his  naval  forces  to  proceed 
against  the  Carthaginians ;  but  the  Phenicians 
refused  to  assist  him  in  this  purpose,  pleading 
the  solemnity  of  their  engagements  with  that 
people,  and  the  impiety  of  committing  acts  of 
dolence  against  their  own  descendants : — Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Phenicians,  and  the 
other  armaments  were  not  powerful  enough  to 
proceed.     Thus,  therefore,  the  Carthaginians 


6i.  e.  long-lired. 

*}  Table  of  the  n<n.3— Solinns  speaks  of  this  table  of  the 
son  as  something  inaryeUous,and  Pomponius  Mela  seems 
to  have  had  the  same  idea.  Fausanias  considers  what 
was  reported  of  it  as  fabulous.  *<  If,**  says  he,  <*  we  credit 
•U  these  marvels  on  the  fidth  of  the  Oredcs,  we  ought 
also  to  receive  as  true  what  the  Ethiopians  i^ve  Syene 
relate  of  the  table  of  the  son.**  In  adhering  to  the  red. 
tal  of  HerodotiiSf^i  considerable  portion  of  the  marvel, 
lous  disappears.—  Larcher. 


eseaped  being  made  tribiitary  to  Perda,  for 
Cambyses  did  not  choose  to  use  -compalsion 
with  the  Phemcftuis,  who  had  voluntarily  be- 
come bis  dependents,  and  who  constituted  die 
most  essential  part  of  his  naval  power.  The 
Cyprians  had  also  submitted  without  contest 
to  the  Persians,  and  had  served  in  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition. 

XX.  As  soon  as  the  Ichthyophagi  srrived 
from  Elephantine,  Camb3r8es  despatched  them 
'to  Ethiopia.  They  were  conunissioned  to  de- 
liver, wkh  certain  presents,  a  particular  Baes- 
sage  to  the  prince.  The  presents  eonttsted 
of  a  purjde  vest,  a  gold  chain  for  the  neck, 
bracelets,  an  alabaster  box  of  perflimes,^  and  a 
cUsk  of  palm  wine.  The  Ethiqfiians  to  whom 
Cambyses  sent,  are  reported  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  men  in  the  perfections  of  size  and 
beauty :  their  manners  and  customs,  which  differ 
also  from  those  of  all  other  nations,  have  be- 
sides this  singular  distinction;  the  6U]R«me 
authority  is  given  to  him  who  excels  all  his  f(^ 
low  citizens*  in  size  and  proportionable  strength. 

8  Alabaster  box  ofperfumet-J'-It  seems  probable  that 
perfumes  in  more  ancient  times  were  kept  in  shells. 
Arabia  is  the  country  of  perfumes,  and  the  Red  Sea 
throws  upon  the  coast  a  number  of  large  and  beaatiful 
shells^  very  convenient  for  such  a  purpose.— See  Horace : 

Fiinde  capacibut 
Ungnenta  de  conchU. 

That  to  make  a  present  of  perfomes  was  deemed  a 
mark  of  reverence  and  honour  in  tlie  remotest  times 
amongst  the  orientals,  appears  from  the  following  pas. 
sage  in  Daniel. 

**Then  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar  fell  upon  his  face, 
and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded  that  they  should 
offer  an  oblation  and  sweet  odours  to  him." 

See  also  St  Mark,  xiv.  3 : 

**  There  came  a  woman  having  an  alabaster  box  of 
ointment  of  spikenard,  very  precious ;  and  she  brake  the 
box,  and  poured  it  on  his  head.** 

See  also  Matth.  xxvL  7. 

To  sprinkle  the  apartments  and  the  persons  of  the 
guests  with  rose  water,  and  other  aromatics,  still  con. 
tinues  in  the  east  to  be  a  mark  of  respectful  attention. 

Alabattron  did  not  pn^erly  signify  a  vessel  made  of 
the  stone  now  called  alabaster,  but  one  without  handles. 

Alabaster  obtained  its  name  from  being  frequenUy 
used  for  this  purpose;  the  ancient  name  for  the  stone 
was  dktbagtritegy  and  perfumes  were  thaught  to  keep 
better  in  it  than  in  any  other  substance.  Pliny  has  in. 
formed  us  of  the  shape  of  these  vessels,  by  comparing 
to  them  the  pearls  called  elenchi,  which  are  known  to 
have  been  shaped  like  pearls,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
fastigiata  longitudine,  alabastrorum  figura,  in  pleniorem 
orbem  desinentes.  lib.  ix.  cap.  35. 

9  Who  exeelt  aU  hu  fellow  citizens,  Sie.'}-~Tbat  the 
quality  of  strength  and  accomplishments  of  person  were 
in  the  first  institution  of  society  the  principal  reconu 
mendations  to  honour,  is  thus  represented  by  Lucretius : 

Cvaden  cfleptrunt  nrbeis,  arcemqae  locare 
Pnesidlam  r»ges  ipd  tibi  ptrftagluinque : 
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XXl.  The  Ichthyophagi  on  their  arrival 
ofTered  the  presents,  and  thus  addressed  the 
king :  "  Cambyses,  sovereigfl  of  Persia,  from 
his  anxious  desire  of  becoming  your  friend  and 
ally,  has  sent  us  to  communicate  with  you,  and 
to  desire  your  acceptance  of  these  presents,  from 
the  use  of  which  he  himself  derives  the  greatest 
pleasure."  The  Ethiopian  prince,  who  was 
aware  of  the  object  they  had  in  view,  made  them 
this  answer : — <'  The  king  of  Persia  has  not 
sent  you  with  these  presents,  from  any  desire 
of  obtaining  my  alliance ;  neither  do  you  speak 
the  truth,  who,  to  facilitate  the  unjust  designs 
of  your  master,  are  come  to  examine  the  state 
of  my  dominions:  if  he  were  influenced  by 
principles  of  integrity,  he  would  be  satisfied  with 
his  own,  and  not  covet  the  possessions  of  an- 
other ;  nor  would  he  attempt  to  reduce  those  to 
servitude  from  whom  he  has  received  no  injury. 
Give  him  therefore  this  bow,  and  in  my  name 
speak  to  him  thus  :  The  king  of  Ethiopia  sends 
this  counsel  to  the  king  of  Persia — ^when  his 
subjects  shall  be  able  to  bend  this  bow  with  the 
same  ease  that  I  do,  then  with  a  superiority  of 
numbers  he  may  venture  to  attiEU!k  the  Macro- 
bian  Ethiopians.  In  the  mean  time  let  him  be 
thankful  to  the  gods,  that  the  Ethiopians  have 
not  been  inspired  with  the  same  ambitious  views 
of  extending  their  possessions." 

XXIL  When  he  had  finished,  he  unbent  the 
bow  and  placed  it  in  their  hands  :  after  which, 
taking  the  purple  vest,  he  inquired  what  it  was, 
and  how  it  was  made :  the  Ichthyophagi  pro- 
perly explained  to  him  the  process  by  which  the 
purple  tincture  was  communicated ;  but  he  told 
them  that  they  and  their  vests  were  alike  deceit- 
iiiL  He  then  made  similar  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  bracelets  and  the  gold  chain  for  the  neck: 
upon  their  describing  the  nature  of  those  orna- 
ments, he  laughed,  and  conceiving  them  to  be 
chains,'  remarked,  that  the  Ethiopians  possess- 


Et  pecttdes  et  agrot  divisere  atqne  dedere 
Pro  facie  cv^usqae,  et  Tiribns  Ingenioque, 
Nam  facies  multum  valuit,  Tiresqae  Tigettant.— T. 

1  Conceiving  them  to  be  chains.'^ — We  learn  firom  a 
passage  in  Genesis  xxiv.  22,  that  tlie  bracelets  of  the 
Orientals  were  remarkably  heavy ;  which  seems  in  some 
measure  to  justify  the  sentiment  of  the  Ethiopian  prince, 
who  thought  them  chains  simply  because  they  were 
made  of  gold,  which  was  used  for  tliat  purpose  in  his 
country. — See  chap,  xxiii. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking, 
that  the  man  took  a  golden  ear-ring  of  half  a  shekel 
weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands,  of  ten  shekels 
weight  of  gold.** 

That  the  bracelet  was  formerly  an  ensign  of  royalty 
amongst  the  Orientals,  Mr  Harmer,  on  his  Observations 


ed  much  stronger.  He  proceeded  lastly  to  ask 
them  the  use  of  the  perfumes  ;  and  when  they 
informed  him  how  they  were  made  and  applied, 
he  made  the  same  observation  as  he  had  before 
done  of  the  purple  robe.*  When  he  came  to 
the  wine,  and  learned  how  it  was  made,  he 
drank  it  with  particular  satisfaction ;  and  in- 
quired upon  what  food  the  Persian  monarch 
subsisted,  and  what  was  the  longest  period  of 
a  Persian's  life.  The  king,  they  told  him, 
lived  chiefly  upon  bread;  and  they  then  de- 
scribed to  him  the  properties  of  corn :  -  they 
added  that  the  longest  period  of  life  in  Persia 
was  about  eighty  years.  ''  I  am  not  at  all  sur- 
prised," said  the  Ethiopian  prince,  "  that,  sub- 
sisting  on  dung,  the  term  of  life  is  so  short 
among  them  ;  and  unless,"  he  continued,  point- 


on  Passages  of  Scripture,  infers  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  Amalekite*s  bringing  to  David  the  bracelet  which 
he  found  on  Saul's  arm,  along  with  his  crown.  That  it 
was  a  mark  of  dignity  there  cnni^o  little  doubt ;  but  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  was  a  maf  k  of  royalty,  though 
the  remark  is  certainly  ingenious.  If  it  was,  there  ex- 
isted a  peculiar  propriety  in  making  it  the  part  of  a  pre- 
sent  from  one  prince  to  another.  By  the  Roman  generals 
they  were  given  to  their  soldiers,  as  a  reward  of  bravery. 
Small  chains  were  also  in  the  remotest  times  worn  round 
the  neck,  not  only  by  women  but  by  the  men.  Tliat 
these  were  also  worn  by  princes  appears  from  Judges 
viii.S& 

"  And  the  weight  of  the  golden  ear-rings  that  he  re- 
quested, was  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred  shekels  of 
gold;  beside  ornaments,  and  coUars,  and  purple  raiment 
that  was  on  the  kings  of  Midian ;  and  beside  the  diains 
that  were  about  their  camels*  necks."  Which  last  dr. 
cumstance  tends  also  to  prove  that  they  thus  also  deco. 
rated  the  animals  they  used,  which  fashion  is  to  this  day 
observed  by  people  of  distinction  in  Egypt— T. 

2  Purple  robe.y—lt  is  a  circumstance  well  known  at 
present,  that  on  the  coast  of  Guayaquil,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Guatama,  are  found  those  snails  which  yield  the 
purple  dye  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  which  llie 
moderns  have  supposed  to  have  been  lost  The  shdl 
that  contains  them  is  fixed  to  rocks  that  are  watered  by 
the  s^ ;  it  is  of  tlie  size  of  a  large  nut  The  juice  may 
be  extracted  from  the  animal  in  two  ways ;  some  persons 
kill  the  animal  after  they  have  taken  it  out  of  tlie  shell, 
they  then  press  it  from  the  head  to  the  tail  with  a  knife, 
and  separating  from  the  body  that  part  in  which  the 
liquor  is  collected,  tliey  throw  away  the  rest  When 
this  operation,  repeated  upon  several  of  the  snails,  hath 
yidded  a  certain  quantity  of  the  juice,  the  thread  that  is 
to  be  dyed  is  dipped  in  It,  and  the  business  is  done.  The 
colour,  which  is  at  first  as  white  as  miOc,  becomes  after, 
wards  green,  and  does  not  turn  purple  till  the  thread 
is  dry. 

We  know  of  no  colour  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
one  we  have  been  speaking  of,  either  in  lustre  or  in  per. 
manency  .—Aayna/. 

Pliny  describes  the  pttrpura  as  a  turbinated  shell  like 
the  bucdnum,  but  with  spines  npon  it ;  whidi  may  lead 
us  to  suspect  the  Abbe's  aomunt  of  the  maiU  of  a  little 
inaccuracy.— r. 
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mg  to  the  wine,  "  they  mixed  it  with  this  liquor, 
they  would  not  live  so  long ;"  for  in  this  he 
allowed  that  they  excelled  the  Ethiopians. 

XXIII.  The  Ichthyophagi  in  their  turn 
questioned  the  prince  concerning  the  duration 
of  life  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  kind  of  food  there 
in  use  : — They  were  told,  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  lived  to  the  age  of*  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  but  that  some  exceeded  even  that 
period ;  that  their  meat  was  baked  flesh,  their 
drink  milk.  When  the  spies  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  the  length  of  life  in  Ethiopia,  they 
were  conducted  to  a  certain  fountain,  in  which 
having  bathed,  they  became  shining  as  if  an- 
ointed with  oil,  and  diffused  from  their  bodies 
the  perfume  of  violets.  But  they  asseited 
that  the  water  of  this  fountain  was  of  so  in- 
substantial a  nature,  that  neither  wood,  nor  any 
thing  still  lighter  than  wood,  would  float' upon 
its  surface,  but  every  thing  instantly  sunk  to 
the  bottom.  If  their  representation  of  this 
water  was  true,  th^constant  use  of  it  may  pro- 
bably explain  the  extreme  length  of  life  which 
the  Ethiopians  attain.  From  the  fountain  they 
were  conducted  to  the  public  prison,  where  all 
that  were  confined  were  secured  by  chains  of 
gold ;  for  among  these  Ethiopians  brass  is  the 
rarest  of  all  the  metals.  After  visiting  the 
prison  they  saw  also  what  is  called  the  table 
of  the  sun. 

XXIV.  Finally  they  were  shown  their 
coffins,  which  are  said  to  be  constructed  of 

S  Lived  to  the  age  of,  ^cy—**  We  travelled  all  the  night, 
as  fiu*  as  Bacras,  a  large  borough,  the  lord  of  which  was 
a  venerable  old  man,  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  old, 
and  who  i4>peared  to  us  as  strong  and  vigorous,  as  if  he 
had  not  been  above  forty.— Ponce^f  Voyage  to  EthiopicL 

4  Coffin».y—Cof&nBt  though  anciently  used  inthe  East, 
and  considered  as  marks  of  distinction,  are  not  now  there 
applied  to  the  dead  either  by  Turks  or  Christians. 

**  With  us,"  says  Mr  Harmer,  in  his  Observations  on 
Passages  of  Scripture,  *'  tlie  poorest  people  have  their 
oolBns :  if  the  relations  cannot  afford  tiiem,  the  parish  is 
at  the  expense.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
not  now  at  all  made  use  of.  Turks  and  Christians,  Theve- 
not  assures  us,  agree  in  this.  The  anci€;nt  Jews  pro- 
bably buried  their  dead  in  the  same  manner:  neither 
was  the  body  of  our  Lord,  it  should  seem,  put  into  a 
eofBn,  nor  that  of  Elisha,  whose  bones  were  touched  by 
the  corpse  that  was  let  down  a  little  after  into  his  sepul- 
dire,  2  Kings  xiiL  21.  That  they,  however,  were  an. 
dently  made  use  of  in  Egypt,  ail  agree;  and  antique 
coffins,  of  stone  and  sycamore  wood,  are  still  to  be  seen 
In  that  country,  not  to  mention  those  said  to  be  made  of 
a  kind  of  pasteboard,  formed  by  folding  and  glewing 
cloth  t<^^her  a  great  number  of  times,  which  were 
cnrionsly  plastered,  and  then  painted  with  hieroglyphics. 
Its  being  an  andcnt  Egyptian  custom,  and  its  not  being 
used  in  the  nei^ibouring  countries,  were  doubtless  the 
cause  that  the  sacred  historian  expressly  observes  of 


crystal,  and  in  this  manner: — After  all  the 
moisture  is  exhausted  from  the  body,  by  the 
Egyptian  or  some  other  process,  they  cover  it 
totally  with  a  kind  of  plaster,  which  they  de- 
corate with  various  colours,  and  make  it  con- 
vey as  near  a  resemblance  as  may  be,  of  the 
person  of  the  deceased.  They  then  inclose  it 
in  a  hollow  pillar  of  crystal,'  which  is  dug  up 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  a  kind  that  is  easily 
worked.  The  deceased  is  very  conspicuous 
through  the  crystal,  has  no  disagreeable  smell, 
nor  any  thing  else  that  is  offensive.  This 
coffin  the  nearest  relations  keep  for  a  twelve- 
month in  their  houses,  offering  before  it  differ- 
ent kinds  of  victims,  and  the  first  fruits  of  their 
lands ;  these  are  afterwards  removed  and  set 
up  round  the  city. 

XXV.    The   spies,   after   executing  their 
commission,  returned;  and  Cambyses  was  so 


Joseph,  that  he  was  not  only  embalmed,  but  put  into  a 
coflBn  too,  both  being  managements  peculiar  in  a  manner 
to  the  Egyptians."— 06«e/-va^n«  on  Postages  ofScrip- 
turCf  vol.  iL  154. 

Mr  Harmer's  observation  in  the  foregoing  note  is  not 
strictly  true.  The  use  of  coffins  might  very  probably 
be  unknown  in  Syria,  from  whence  Joseph  came ;  but 
that  they  were  used  by  all  nations  contiguous  on  one 
side  at  least  to  Egypt,  the  passage  before  us  proves 
sufficiently.  I  have  not  been^le  to  ascertain  at  what 
period  the  use  of  coffins  was  introduced  in  this  country, 
but  it  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  our  cele- 
brated antiquary  Mr  Strutt,  that  from  very  remote  times 
our  ancestors  were  interred  in  some  kind  of  coffin.  **  It 
was  customary  in  the  Christian  burials  of  the  Anglo 
Saxons  to  leave  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  corpse 
uncovered  till  the  time  of  burial,  that  relations,  &c 
might  take  a  last  view  of  their  deceased  friend."  We 
have  also  the  following  in  Durant,  **  Corpus  totum  at 
sudore  obvolutum  ac  locuto  conditum  veteres  in  coena- 
culis,  seu  tricliniis  exponebant" 

We  learn  from  a  passage  in  Strabo,  that  there  was  a 
temple  at  Alexandria,  in  which  the  body  of  Alexander 
was  deposited,  in  a  coffin  of  gold ;  it  was  stolen  by  Se- 
leucus  Cybiosactes,  who  left  a  coffin  of  glass  in  its  place. 
TMs  is  the  only  author,  except  Herodotus,  in  whom  I  can 
remember  to  have  seen  mention  made  of  a  coffin  of  glass. 
The  urns  of  ancient  Rome,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  deposited,  were  indifferently  made  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  marble ;  these  were  ex. 
temally  ornamented  according  to  the  rank  of  the  de. 
ceased.  A  minute  description  of  these,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  specimens,  may  be  seen  in  Montfauoon.— 71 

5  PiUar  of  crystal^— **  Our  glass,"  says  M.  Lardier, 
"  is  not  the  production  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  manu- 
factured with  much  trouble."  According  to  Ludolf, 
tliey  find  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia  large  quantities  of 
fos^  salt,  which  is  transparent,  and  which  indurates  in 
the  air :  this  is  perhaps  what  they  took  for  glass. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  the  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes, that  iatktf  though  afterwards  used  for  glass, 
signified  anciently  crystal :  as  therefore  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  that  this  substance  was  digged  from  the  earth, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  translate  it  crystal  ?— r. 
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euspoated  at  tfaeir  reciul,  that  be  detramined 
butantly  to  proceed  against  the  EcliiopianB, 
irithout  eT«r  pnmding;  for  the  neceBsuf  stw. 
Muaucc  of  his  arm}',  ch-  reflecting  that  he  was 
■boot  to  visit  ibe  eitremities  of  the  eanh. 
The  moment  that  he  beard  the  report  of  ibe 
Ichtbyophagi,  like  one  d^irived  of  all  the 
powers  of  reason,  be  commraiced  his  marck 
with  tbe  whole  body  of  bis  infanUy,  ksring  no 
forces  behind  but  such  Greeks  as  bad  accom. 
puied  him  to  Egypt.  On  bis  arrival  at 
Thebes,  be  selected  from  bis  army  about  fiftj 
thousand  men,  whom  he  ordered  to  make  an 
inmision  against  the  Ammonians,  and  to  buns 
the  place  from  whence  the  oracies  of  Jupiteh 
were  delivered  i  he  himself  with  the  remainder 
of  bis  troops  marched  against  the  Ethiopians. 
Before  he  had  perfbnned  a  fifth  pert  of  his  in- 
tended eipeditioi],  tbe  provisions  be  had  nitli 
him  were  totally  consumed.  They  proceeded 
to  eat  tbe  heasti  wiiich  carried  tbe  ba^ag«, 
till  these  also  iailed.  If  after  these  incidenti 
Cambyses  had  permitted  Ilia  passions  to  cool, 
and  had  led  his  army  back  agun,  notwithstand- 
ing his  indiscretion,  he  still  might  have  deserv. 
ed  praise.  Instead  of  this,  his  in&tuation 
continued,  and  be  proceeded  on  his  march. 
Tbe  soldiers,  as  long  as  the  earth  afforded 
them  any  sustenance,  were  content  to  feed  on 
vegetables ;  bat  as  soon  as  they  arrived  among 
the  sands  and  the  deserts,  some  of  them  were 
prompted  by  famiiie  to  proceed  to  the  most 
horrid  extremities.  They  drew  lots,  and  every 
tenth  man  was  destined  to  satisfy  the  hunger 
of  the  rest.'  When  Cambyses  received  intel- 
Ugeace  of  this  ^ct,  alarmed  at  tbe  idea  of  de- 
vouring one  another,  be  abandoned  his  designs 
upon  the  Ethiopians,  and  returning  bomewaid 
■irivad  at  length  at  Tbriieg,  after  losing  a  con. 


sfderable  number  of  his  men.  I^>om  Thebta 
he  proceeded  to  Memphis,  from  whence  he  per. 
mitted  the  Greeks  to  embark. — Such  was  tbe 
termination  of  the  Ethiopian  expedition. 

XXVl.  The  troops  who  were  despatched 
■gainst  the  Ammonians  left  Thebes  with  guides, 
and  penetrated,  as  it  should  seem,  as  far  aa 
Oasis.  This  place  is  distant  Irom  Thebes 
sbout  a  seven  days'  journey  over  the  sands,  and 
is  Eaid  to  be  inhabited  by  Samians,  of  the 
fscbryonian  tribe.  Tbe  country  is  called  in 
Greek,  "  Tbe  b^)py  Island."  Tbearmyisre- 
poTted  to  have  proceeded  thus  far ;  but  what 
afterwards  became  of  them  it  is  impossible  to 
know,  except  from  tbe  Ammonians,  or  those 
whom  the  Ammonians  have  instructed  on  this 
head.  It  is  cert^n  that  they  never  arrived 
among  the  Arnmonians.  and  ibat  they  never 
returned.*  The  Ammonians  affirm,  thatas  they 
were  mandiing  forwards  from  Oasis  through 
tbe  sands,  they  halted  at  some  place  of  middle 
distance,  for  the  pm^OBe  of  t^ing  repast,  which 
while  they  were  dmr^,  ■*  strong  south  wind 
arose,  and  overwhelmed  them  beneath  a  moun- 
tain of  sand,'  BO  that  they  were  seen  no  nrare. 


S  Nner  n(M-it&i.3— The  rmite  uT  the  um j  malwa  it 
plain  Hut  thffnldea,  who  dete«t£dt1iePerBlBiia,l«]U>eiB 
HBtnyamldet IhfldMertSj  for th«y dboald hsre deptfMd  . 


«,  led  [hemfnuD  Thebea  to  tbe  great  Oasis, 
oTDBy  from  AbyduH;  and  having- brou^tt 

m  ill  1^  ni^ht,  and  delivered  tJiem  ovtr 

I  af  jiuid.]_Wluit  liappeiu  at  |ceient  ia 


TrsveUen,  deparling  from  tiie  f«n 
lylii^  under  th«  Cmpk',  attcb  levea  days  be 
aww  to  the  first  town  In  £ltilo|iia.    They  and 
in  tie  daj.tiniB  bj  Imldng  at  marks,  and  it  ntgtil  b  j  oh. 
wrriag  the  atan.    The  land-hilla  they  had  obBened  on 
the  prece^ag  JonriLDy  having  of  tenheen  conied 
by  the  wlTLds,  deceiTe  the  ^dei ;  add  if  they  wi 
ihe  ^eatt  out  of  the  road.  Oie  camels,  hi    ^ 


1;  thty  darken  the  air,  and  Ulii^  afterwds  is 
,  pmimgcn  are  oftfli  bojied  in  them,  or  at  ieaM 
a  routs  which  Uieyouahl  to  keep.  ■'—i'Ditcrf. 
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— Such,  as  the  Ammonians  relate,  was  the  fate 
of  this  army. 

XXVII.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Cambyses 
to  Memphis,  the  god  Apis  appeared,  called  by 
the  Greeks,  Epaphus.*  Upon  this  occasion  the 
Egyptians  dotiied  themselves  in  their  richest 
apparel,  and  made  great  rejoicings.  Cambyses 
took  notice  of  this,  and  imagined  it  was  done 
on  account  of  his  late  unfortunate  projects. 
He  ordered,  therefore,  the  magistrates  of  Mem- 
phis to  attend  him ;  and  he  asked  them  why 
they  had  done  nothing  of  this  kind  when  he 
^^'as  formerly  at  Memphis,  and  had  only  made 
rejoicings  now  that  he  had  returned  with  the 
loss  of  so  many  of  his  troops.  They  told  him 
that  their  deity^  had  appeared  to  them,  which 


The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise. 
Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise. 
And  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  diei. 

Additon. 

**  These  lines,"  says  Mr  Bruce,  who  quotes  them, 
•<  are  capital,  and  are  a  fine  copy,  which  can  only  appear 
tme  by  the  original  having  been  before  our  eyes,  painted 
by  the  great  master,  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world." 

4  £/M^Ati#.3— Epaphus  was  the  son  of  lo,  the  daughter 
of  Inachna.  The  Greeks  pretend  he  was  the  same  person 
as  the  god  Apis ;  this  the  Egyptians  rejected  as  fabulous, 
and  asserted  that  Epaphus  was  posterior  to  Apis  by  many 
centuries. 

5  Their  deitt/.y—lt  was  probable  that  Apis  was  not 
always  considered  as  a  deity ;  perhaps  they  regarded 
bim  as  a  sjrmbol  of  Osiris,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the 
E^g3rptian8  were  induced  to  pay  him  veneration.  Others 
assert  confidently  that  he  was  the  same  as  Osiris ;  and 
some  have  said,  that  Osiris  having  been  killed  by  Typhon, 
Iris  inclosed  his  limbs  in  a  heifer  made  of  wood.  Apis 
was  sacred  to  the  moon,  as  was  the  bull  Mnevis  to  the 
son.  Others  supposed,  that  botli  were  sacred  to  Osiris, 
lii^io  is  the  same  with  the  sun.  When  he  died,  there  was 
an  universal  mourning  in  Egypt.  They  sought  for 
another,  and  having  found  him,  the  mourning  ended. 
The  priests  conducted  him  to  Nilopolis,  where  they  kept 
him  forty  days.  They  afterwards  removed  him  in  a 
magnificent  vessel  to  Memphis,  where  he  had  an  apart- 
ment ornamented  veith  gold.  During  the  forty  days 
above  mentioned  the  women  only  were  suffered  to  see 
him.  They  stood  round  him,  and  lifting  up  their  gar- 
ments, discovered  to  him  what  modesty  forbids  us  to 
name.  Afterwards  tlie  sight  of  the  god  was  forbidden 
them. 

Every  year  tliey  brought  him  a  heifer,  which  had  also 
certain  marks.  According  to  the  sacred  books,  he  was 
only  permitted  to  live  a  stipulated  time  j  when  this  came, 
he  was  drowned  in  a  sacred  fountain.— Z>arcA«r. 

A  few  other  particulars  concerning  this  Apis  may  not 
be  imacceptable  to  an  English  reader. 

The  homage  paid  him  was  not  confined  to  Egypt; 
many  illustrious  conquerors  and  princes  of  foreign  nations, 
Alexander,  Titus,  and  Adrian,  bowed  themselves  before 
him.  Larcher  says  that  he  was  considered  as  sacred  to 
the  moon;  but  Porphyry  expressly  says,  that  he  was 
sacred  to  both  sun  and  moon.  The  following  passage  is 
from  Flutardi :  **  The  priests  affirm tliattfaemoonshedsa 
generative  light,  with  which  should  a  cow  wantingihe  bull 
be  struck,  she  conceives  Apis,  who  bears  the  sign  of  that 


after  a  long  absence  it  was  his  custom  to  do ; 
and  that  when  this  happened,  it  was  customary 
for  all  the  Egyptians  to  hold  a  solemn  festivaL 
Cambjrses  disbelieved  what  they  told  him,  and 
condemned  them  to  death,  as  guilty  of  falsehood. 

XXVIII.  As  soon  as  they  were  executed, 
he  sent  for  the  priests,  from  whom  he  received 
the  same  answer.  **  If,"  said  he,  "  any  deity 
has  shown  himself  familiarly  in  Egypt,  I  must 
see  and  know  him."  He  then  commanded 
them  to  bring  Apis  before  him,  which  they  pre- 
pared to  do.  This  Apis,  or  Epaphus,  is  the 
calf  of  a  cow  which  can  have  no  more  young. 
The  Egjrptians  say,  that  on  this  occasion  the 
cow  is  struck  with  lightning,  from  which  she 
conceives  and  brings  forth  Apis.  The  young 
one  so  produced,  and  thus  named,  is  known  by 
certain  marks :  The  skin  is  black,  but  on  its 
forehead  is  a  white  star,  of  a  triangular  form. 
It  has  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  the  back,  the 
tail  ^  is  divided,  and  under  the  tongue  ^  it  has 
an  insect  like  a  beetle. 

XXIX.  When  the  priests  conducted  Apis 
to  his  presence,  Cambyses  was  transported  with 
rage.  He  drew  his  dagger,  and  endeavouring 
to  stab  him  in  the  belly,  wounded  him  in 
the  thigh ;  then  turning  to  the  priests  with 
an  insulting  smile,  "  Wretches,"  he  exclaimed, 
<<  think  ye  that  gods  are  formed  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  thus  susceptible  of  wounds  ?    This, 

planet"  Strabo  says,  that  he  was  brought  out  £rom  his 
apartment  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  and  might 
always  be  seen  through  a  window.  Pliny  relates  with 
great  solemnity  that  he  refused  food  from  the  hand  of 
Germanicus,  who  died  soon  after ;  and  one  ancient  his- 
torian asserts,  that  during  the  seven  days  when  the  birth 
of  Apis  was  celebrated,  crocodiles  forgot  their  natural 
ferocity,  and  became  tame. 

The  bishop  of  Avranches,  M.  Huet,  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  Apis  viras  a  symbol  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 

It  has  been  generally  allowed,  that  Osiris  was  rever. 
enced  in  the  homage  paid  to  Apis.  Osiris  introduced 
agriculture,  in  which  tlie  utility  of  the  bull  is  obvious ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  most  rational  explanation  that 
can  be  given  of  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  superstition.— 
See  Savory,  Pococke,  ^c-^T. 

6  The  taiiy-The  scholiast  of  Ptolemy  says,  but  I 
know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the  tail  of  the  bull  in- 
creased or  diminished  according  to  the  age  of  the  moon. 
—Larcher. 

7  Under  the  tongue.'}— In  all  the  copies  of  Herodotus, 
it  is  (in  9t  rfi  yXMrrvi  *  upon  the  tongue ,'  but  it  is  plain 
from  Pliny  and  Eusebius  that  it  ought  to  be  vr*  under.* 
The  former  explains  what  it  was.  Nodus  sub  lingua  quern 
cantharum  appellant,  "  a  knot  imder  the  tongue,  which 
they  callcantharus,  or  the  beetle,"  viU.  46.  The  spot  on 
the  forehead  is  also  changed  by  the  commentators  from 
quadrangular  to  triangular.  Pliny  mentions  also  a  mark 
like  a  crescent  on  the  right  side,  and  is  silent  about  the 
eagle.  The  beetle  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the 
sun.— r. 
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indeed,  is  a  deity  worthy  of  Egyptians;  but 
you  shall  find  that  I  am  not  to  be  mocked  with 
impunity."  He  then  called  the  proper  officers, 
and  commanded  the  priests  to  be  scourged :  he 
directed  also  that  whatever  Egyptian  was  found 
celebrating  this  festival,  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  priests  were  thus  punished,  and  no  farther 
solemnities  observed.  Apis  himself  languished 
and  died  in  the  temple,  from  the  wound  of  his 
thigh,  and  was  buried  ^  by  the  priests  without 
the  knowledge  of  Cambyses. 

XXX.  The  Egyptians  affirm,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  impiety,  Cambyses  became 
immediately  insane,'  who  indeed  did  not  before 
appear  to  have  had  the  proper  use  of  his  reason. 
The  first  injipulse  of  his  fury  was  directed 
against  Smerdis  his  own  brother,  who  had  be- 
come the  object  of  his  jealousy,  because  he  was 
th6  only  Persian  who  had  been  able  to  bend  the 
bow,  which  the  Ichthyophagi  brought  from 
Ethiopia,  the  breadth  of  two  fingers.  He  was 
therefore  ordered  to  return  to  Persia,  where  as 
soon  as  he  came,  Cambyses  saw  this  vision :  a 
messenger  appeared  to  arrive  from  Persia,  in- 
forming  him  that  Smerdis,  seated  on  the  royal 
throne,  touched  the  heavens  with  his  head. 
Cambyses  was  instantly  struck  with  the  appre- 
hension that  Smerdis  would  kill  him,  and  seize 
his  dominions ;  to  prevent  which  he  despatched 
Prexaspes,  a  Persian,  and  one  of  his  most 
faithful  adherents,  to  put  him  to  death.  He 
arrived  at  Susa,  and  destroyed  Smerdis,  some 
say,  by  taking  him  aside  whilst  engaged  in  the 
diversion  of  the  chase :  others  believe  that  he 
drowned  him  in  the  Red  Sea ;  this,  however, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  calamities  of 
Cambyses. 

XXXL  The  next  victim  of  his  fury  was 
his  sister,  who  had  accompanied  him  into  Egypt. 
She  was  also  his  wife,  which  thing  he  thus  ac- 
complished :  before  this  prince,  no  Persian  bad 
ever  been  known  to  marry  his  sister  ;■  but  Cam- 

1  Buried  by  the  priests. "y-Hlus  account  is  contradicted 
by  Flutardi,  who  tells  us,  that  Apis  having  been  slain 
by  Cambyses,  was  by  his  order  exporod^nd  devoured  by 
dogs.~7. 

2  IrhmedicUely  •nMUi^.]— Amongst  the  ancients,  mad. 
ness  was  considered  and  termed  a  sacred  disease,  inflict- 
ed on  those  individuals  who  had  been  guilty  of  impiety. 
Orestes  was  stricken  with  madness  for  this  reason . 

*'  Quem  Japitcr  vult  perd«r*  demcntat  inioi." 

3  Marry  his  sister/} — Ingenknu  and  learned  men  of 
all  ages  have  amused  themselves  with  drawing  a  com. 
parison  betwixt  the  laws  of  Solon  and  Lycnrgua  The 
IWo  wing  particularity  affikrds  ample  room  for  o(»gecture 
and  discussion :  At  Athens  a  man  was  suffered  to  marry 
his  sister  by  the  father,  but  forbidden  to  marry  his  sister 


byses,  being  passionately  fond  of  one  of  his, 
and  knowing  that  there  was  no  precedent  to 
justify  his  making  her  his  wife,  assembled  those 
who  were  called  the  royal  judges  ;  of  them  he 
desired  to  know  whether  there  was  any  law 
which  would  permit  a  brother  to  marry  his  sis- 
ter, if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so.  The  royal 
judges  in  Persia  are  men  of  the  most  approved 
integrity,  who  hold  their  places  for  life,  or  till 
they  shall  be  convicted  of  some  crime.*  Every 
thing  is  referred  to  their  decision,  they  are  the 
interpreters  of  the  laws,  and  determine  all  pri- 
vate disputes.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of 
Cambyses,  they  replied  shrewdly,  though  with 
truth,  th^t  although  they  could  find  no  law 
which  would  permit  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister, 
they  had  discovered  one  which  enabled  a  mon- 
arch of  Persia  to  do  what  he  pleased.  In  this 
answer,  the  awe  of  Cambyses  prevented  their 
adopting  literally  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  laws ; 
and  to  secure  their  persons,  they  took  care  to 
discover  what  wotdd  justify  him,  who  wished 
to  marry  his  sister.  Cambyses,  therefore,  in- 
stantly married  the  sister  whom  he  loved,^  and 
not  long  afterwards  a  second.*  The  younger 
of  these,  who  accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  he 
put  to  death. 

XXXII.  The  manner  of  her  death,  like 
that  of  Smerdis,'  is  diflferently  related.  The 
Greeks  say  that  Cambyses  made  the  cub  of  a 
lioness,  and  a  young  whelp  engage  each  other, 
and  that  this  princess  was  present  at  the  com- 
bat ;  and  when  this   latter  was  vanquished, 

by  the  mother.  At  Lacedsemon  things  were  totally  re- 
versed,  a  man  was  allowed  to  marry  his  sister  by  the 
mother,  and  forbidden  to  marry  his  sister  by  the  father. 
—See  what  Bayle  says  on  the  circumstance  of  a  mau*8 
marrying  his  sister,  article  Sarah.~-T. 

4  Of  some  crime-y-An  appointment  like  this,  mani. 
fesUy  leading  to  corruption,  and  the  perversion  of  justice, 
prevailed  in  this  country  with  respect  to  judges,  till  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  when  a  law  was  passed,  the 
wisdom  of  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired,  making 
the  judges  independent  of  the  king,  his  ministers,  and 
successors.  Yet,  however  tWs  provision  may  in  appear, 
ance  diminish  the  strength  of  the  executive  power,  the 
riot-act,  combined  tiith  the  assistance  of  the  standing 
army,  which  is  always  kept  up  in  this  coimtry,  add  as 
much  to  the  influence  (rf  the  crown,  as  it  may  at  first 
sight  seem  to  have  lost  in  prerogative.  Such,  however,' 
was  the  opinion  of  judge  Blackstone. — T, 

5  Whom  he  loved.2 — Her  name,  according  to  the  scho- 
liast of  Lucian,  was  Attossa,  who  next  married  Smerdis 
one  of  the  magi,  and  afterwards  Darius,  son  of  Hystas. 
pes.— £arcA«r. 

6  Afterwards  a  second."]^!!  libainns  may  be  credited, 
the  name  of  Uiis  lady  was  Meroe.^'Wesseling. 

7  Smerdis.Jr'li  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark 
that  the  same  personage  who  is  here  called  Smerdis, 
JEschyluB,  in  his  Persa,  called  Merdis. 
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anotiter  whelp  of  the  same  litter  broke  what 
confined  it,  and  flew  to  assist  the  other,  and 
that  both  together  were  too  much  for  the  young 
lion.  Cambyses  seeing  this,  expressed  great 
satisfaction  :  but  the  princess  burst  into  tears. 
Cambyses  observed  her  weep,  and  inquired 
the  reason;  she  answered,  that  seeing  one 
whelp  assist  another  of  the  same  brood,  she 
could  not  but  remember  Smerdis,  whose  death 
she  feared  nobody  would  revenge.  For  which 
saying,  the  Greeks  affirm,  that  Cambyses  put 
her  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Eg3rptians,  this  princess  was  sitting 
at  table  with  her  husband,  and  took  a  lettuce 
in  her  hand,  dividing  it  leaf  by  leaf :  *'  Which, 
said  she,  "  seems  in  your  eyes  most  agreeable, 
this  lettuce  whole,  or  divided  into  leaves  ?"  He 
replied,  "  When  whole."  "  You,"  says  she, 
''resemble  this  lettuce,  as  I  have  divided  it, 
for  you  have  thus  torn  in  sunder  the  house  of 
Cyrus.**  Cambyses  was  so  greatly  incensed, 
that  he  threw  her  down,  and  leaped  upon  her ; 
and  being  pregnant,  she  was  delivered  before 
her  time,  and  lost  her  life. 

XXXIII.  To  such  excesses  in  his  own 
family  was  Cambyses  impelled,  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  impious  treatment  of  Apis,  or 
firom  some  other  of  those  numerous  calamities 
which  afflict  mankind.  From  the  first  hour 
of  his  birth,  he  laboured  under  what  by  some  is 
termed  the  sacred  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
no  means  astonishing  that  so  great  a  bodily  in- 
firmity should  at  length  injure  the  mind. 

XXXIV.  His  phrenzy,  however,  extended 
to  the  other  Persians.  He  once  made  a  re. 
markable  speech  to  Prexaspes,  for  whom  he 
professed  the  greatest  regard,  who  received  all 
petitions  to  the  king,  and  whose  son  en- 
joyed the  honourable  office  of  royal  cup-bearer. 
"  What,"  says  he,  upon  some  occasion,  "  do 
the  Persians  think  of  me,  or  in  what  terms  do 
they  speak  of  me  ?"  "  Sir,'*  he  replied,  "  in  all 
other  respects  they  speak  of  you  with  honour ; 
but  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  you  are  too 
much  addicted  to  wine»"  "  What !"  returned 
the  prince  in  anger»  "  I  suppose  they  say  that  I 
drink  to  excess,  and  am  deprived  of  reason ; 
their  former  praise,  therefore,  could  not  be  sin- 
cere." At  some  preceding  period  he  had  ask- 
ed of  those  whom  he  used  most  familiarly,  and 
of  Croesus  among  the  rest,  whether  they 
thought  he  had  equalled  the  greatness  of  his 
fkther  Cyrus.  In  reply  they  told  him,  that  he 
was  the  greater  of  the  two,  for  that  to  all 
which  Cyrus  had  possessed,  he  had  added  the 


empire  oi  Egypt  and  of  the  ocean.  Craaus, . 
who  was  present,  did  not  assent  to  this. 
<<  Sir,"  said  he  to  Cambyses,  «ih  my  opiaion 
you  are  not  equal  to  your  father ;  you  have  not 
such  a  son  as  he  left  behind  him."  Which 
speech  of  Croesus  was  highly  agreeable  to  Cam- 
byses. 

XXXV.  Remembering  this,  he  turned 
with  great  anger  to  Prexaspes  :  «  You,"  said 
he,  "  shall  presently  be  witness  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  what  the  Persians  say.  If  I  hit 
directly  through  the  heart  ■  of  your  son,  who 
stands  yonder,  it  will  be  evident  that  they 
speak  of  me  maliciously;  if  I  miss  my  aim, 
they  will  say  true  in  affirming  that  I  am  mad." 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  than  he  bent  his 
bow,  and  struck  the  young  man.  TVhen  he 
fell,  the  king  ordered  his  body  to  be  opened, 
and  the  wound  to  be  examined.  He  was  re- 
joiced to  find  that  the  arrow  had  penetrated 
his  heart ;  and  turning  to  the  father  with  a  ma- 
licious smile,  "  You  observe,"  said  he,  "  that  it 
is  not  I  that  am  mad,  but  the  Persians  who 
are  foolish.  Tell  me,"  he  continued,  "  if  you 
ever  saw  a  man  send  an  arrow  surer  to  its 
mark?'*  Prexaspes,  seeing  he  was  mad,  and 
fearing  for  himself,  replied,  '*  I  do  not  think. 
Sir,  that  even  a  deity  could  have  aimed  so 
well." — Such  was  his  treatment  of  Prexaspes. 
At  another  time,  without  the  smallest  provo- 
cation, he  commanded  twelve  Persians  of  dis- 
tinction to  be  interred  alive. 

XXXyi.  Whilst  he  was  pursuing  these 
extravagancies,  Croesus  gave  him  this  advice : 
<<  Do  not)  Sir,  yield  thus  intemperately  to  the 
warmth  of  your  age  and  of  your  temper.  Re^ 
strain  yourself,  and  remember  that  moderation 
is  the  part  of  a  wise  man,  and  it  becomes  every 

8  Throughtheheart'}— TbBetory of  WtmamTeOt the 
great  deliverer  of  the  Swiss  cantons  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Germans,  may  be  properly  introduced  in  this  place. 
Grisler  governed  Switzerland  for  the  Emperor  Albert 
He  ordered  William  Tell,  a  Swiss  of  some  importance, 
for  a  pretended  (^Gence,  to  place  an  apple  on  the  head  of 
one  of  his  children,  and  to  hit  it,  on  pain  of  death,  with 
an  arrow.  He  was  dexterous  enough  to  do  so,  without 
hurting  his  child.  Orisler,  when  the  affiiir  was  over, 
took  notice  that  Tell  had  another  arrow  concealed  un- 
der  his  doak,  and  asked  hiin  what  it  was  for  ?  **  I  in- 
tended,*' replied  Tell,  "  to  have  shot  you  to  the  heart,  if 
I  had  killed  my  diild."  The  governor  ordered  Tell  to 
be  hanged :  but  the  Swiss,  defending  ttteit  countrymen, 
flew  to  arras,  destroyed  their  governor,  and  made  them- 
selves independent,  See  this  historical  anecdote  referred 
to  by  Smollett,  in  his  8id>liDM  Ode  to  Independence. 

Wbo  with  tiM  gcnaiow  mmUgs  Mis 

On  Uri't  rock,  in  close  diran. 

And  wing'd  that  amnr,  sure  u  fate. 

Which  ascertaln'il  the  sacred  rite*  of  man.— T. 
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one  to  weigh  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 
Without  any  adequate  offence  you  destroy 
your  fellow  citizens,  and  put  even  children  to 
death.  If  you  continue  these  excesses,  the 
Persians  may  be  induced  to  revolt  from  you. 
In  giving  you  these  admonitions,  I  do  but  fulfil 
the  injunctions  which  the  king  your  father  re- 
peatedly laid  upon  me,  to  warn  you  of  whatever 
I  thought  necessary  to  your  welfare."  Kind 
as  were  the  intentions  of  Crcesus,  he  received 
this  answer  from  Camb3rses  :  "  I  am  astonished 
at  your  presumption  in  speaking  to  me  thus,  as 
if  you  had  been  remarkable  either  for  the  judi- 
cious government  of  your  own  dominions,  or 
for  the  wise  advice  which  you  gave  my  father. 
I  cannot  forget,  that  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
attack  of  the  Massagetse,  you  counselled  him 
to  advance  and  encounter  them  in  their  ovtm 
territories.  By  your  misconduct  you  lost  your 
own  dominions,  and  by  your  ill  advice  were  the 
cause  of  my  father's  ruin.  But  do  not  expect 
to  escape  with  impunity ;  indeed  I  have  long 
wished  for  an  opportunity  to  punish  you."  He 
then  eagerly  snatched  his  bow,'  intending  to 
pierce  CrcBsus  with  an  arrow,  but  by  an  expe- 
ditious flight  he  escaped.  Camb3rses  instantly 
ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  but 
as  his  officers  were  well  acquainted  \nth  their 
prince's  character,  they  concealed  Croesus,' 
thinking  that  if  at  any  future  period  he  should 
express  contrition,  they  might  by  producing  him 
obtain  a  reward ;  but  if  no  farther  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  him,  they  might  then 
kill  him.  Not  long  afterwards  Cambyses  ex- 
pressed regret  for  Croesus,  which  when  his  atten- 
dants perceived,  they  told  him  that  he  was  alive. 
He  expressed  particular  satisfaction  at  the 
preservation  of  Croesus,  but  he  would  not 
forgive  the  disobedience  of  his  servants,  who 
were  accordingly  executed. 

XXXYII.  Many  things  of  this  kind  did 
he  perpetrate  against  the  Persians  and  his  allies, 
whilst  he  stayed  at  Memphis  :  neither  did  he 
hesitate  to  violate  the  tombs,  and  examine  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  He  once  entered  the 
temple  of  Vulcan,  and  treated  the  shrine  of 


1  Snatched  his  6oto.'}^The  mental  derangement  under 
which  Saul  laboured,  previous  to  the  elevation  of  David, 
bears  some  resembUmce  to  tlie  character  here  given  of 
Cambyses ;  and  the  escape  of  the  son  of  Jesse  from  the 
javelin  of  the  king  of  Israel,  will  admit  of  a  comparison 
with  that  of  Croesus  from  the  urrow  of  Cambyses. 

2  Crcettu."} — Spenser,  canto  ▼.  stanza  48,  represents 
Croesus  in  the  dungeon,  anuHag  tlie  captives  of  pride. 

There  alM  wa«  king  CraamB,  that  cnhauntt 
His  heart  too  high  throagh  hit  great  rkhes  ston. 


that  deity  with  much  contempt.  The  statue  of 
this  god  exceedingly  resembles  the  Pataici, 
which  the  Phoenicians  place  at  the  prow  of 
their  triremes :  they  who  have  not  seen  them, 
may  suppose  them  to  resemble  the  figure  of  a 
pigmy.  Cambyses  also  entered  the  temple  of 
the  Cabiri,'  to  which  access  is  denied  to  all 
but  the  priests.  He  burned  their  statues,  after 
exercising  upon  them  his  wit  and  raillery. 
These  statues  resemble  Vulcan,  whose  sons 
the  Cabiri  are  supposed  to  be. 

XXXVIII.  For  my  own  part  I  am  satis- 
fied that  Cambyses  was  deprived  of  his  reason ; 
he  would  not  otherwise  have  disturbed  the 
sanctity  of  temples,  or  of  established  customs. 
Whoever  had  the  opportunity  of  choosing  for 
their  own  observance,  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  such  laws  and  customs  as  to  them 
seemed  the  best,  would,  I  am  of  opinion,  after 
the  most  careful  examination,  adhere  to  their 
own.  Each  nation  believes  that  their  own 
laws  are  by  far  the  most  excellent;  no  one  there- 
fore, but  a  madman,  would  treat  such  prejudices 
with  contempt.  That  all  men  are  really  thus 
tenacious  of  their  own  customs,  appears  from 
this,  amongst  other  instances :  Darius  once 
sent  for  such  of  the  Geeeks  as  were  dependent 
on  his  power,  and  asked  them  what  reward 
would  induce  them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
deceased  parents;  they  replied  that  no  sum 
could  prevail  on  them  to  commit  such  a  deed. 
In  the  presence  of  the  same  Greeks,  who  by 
an  interpreter  were  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  he  sent  also  for  the  Callatiae,  a  people 
of  India  known  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their 
parents.  He  asked  them  for  what  sum  they 
would  consent  to  bum  the  bodies  of  their 
parents.  The  Indians  were  disgusted  at  the 
question,  and  intreated  him  to  forbear  such 
language—Such  is  the  force  of  custom ;  and 
Pindar  *  seems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  pe- 
culiar propriety,  when  he  ob8er\'ed  that  cus- 
tom '  was  the  universal  sovereign. 

3  CcUnri.2 — Concerning  these  see  book  IL  chap.  IL 

4  Pindar."}— The  passage  in  Pindar  which  is  here  re- 
ferred to,  is  preserved  in  tlie  Scholia  ad  Nem.  ix.  35.  It 
is  this  :— No^iMf  i  wavrtn  fiet^fXivf  Oetiaron  ti  x«<  ceSctvartn 
ayu  Zntauon  r«  ficucratrov  vm^avoi  ;^U{i.— **  Custom  is 
the  sovereign  of  mortals  and  of  gods }  with  its  powerful 
hand  it  regulates  things  the  most  violent.** 

5  Citf^om.]— Many  writers  on  this  snbject  appear  not 
to  have  discriminated  accurately  betwixt  custom  and 
habit :  the  sovereign^  power  of  both  must  be  confessed ; 
but  it  will  not  be  found,  on  due  deliberation,  that  custom 
has  reference  to  the  action,  and  habit  to  the  actor. 
Tliat  the  Athenians,  the  most  refined  and  polished  nation 
of  tlio  u  orld,  rould  boor  to  see  Iraman  sacrifices  repre- 
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XXXIX.  Whilst  Cambyses  was  engaged 
in  his  Egyptian  expedition,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  prosecuting  a  war  against  Polycrates,  the 
son  of  iBaces,  who  had  forcibly  possessed  him- 
self of  Samos.  He  had  divided  it  into  three 
parts,  assigning  one  severally  to  his  brothers 
Pantagnotus,  and  Syloson.  He  afterwards, 
having  killed  Pantagnotus,  and  banished  Sylo- 
son, who  was  the  younger,  seized  the  whole. 
Whilst  he  was  thus  circumstanced,  he  made  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egj^t, 
which  was  cemented  by  various  presents  on 
both  sides.  His  fame  had  so  increased,  that  he 
was  celebrated  through  Ionia  and  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Success  attended  all  his  military  un- 
dertakings ;  he  had  a  hundred  fifty-oared  vessels, 
and  a  thousand  archers.  He  made  no  discrimi- 
nations in  the  objects  of  his  attacks,  thinking 
that  he  conferred  a  greater  favour  ^  even  on  a 
friend,  by  restoring  what  he  had  violently  taken, 
than  by  not  molesting  him  at.alL  He  took  a 
great  number  of  islands,  and  became  master  of 
several  cities  on  the  continent.  The  Lesbians, 
who  with  all  their  forces  were  proceeding  to 
assist  the  Milesians,  he  attacked  and  conquered 
in  a  great  sea-fight.  Those  whom  he  made 
prisoners  he  put  in  chains,  and  compelled  to 
sink  the  trench '  which  surrounds  the  walls  of 
Samos. 

XL,  The  great  prosperity  of  Polycrates  ex- 
cited both  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  Amasis. 
As  his  success  continually  increased,  he  was 
induced  to  write  and  send  this  letter  to  Samos  : 

seated  on  their  theatres,  could  listen  with  applause  and 
with  delight  to  the  misery  of  (Edipus,  and  the  madness 
of  Orestes,  is  to  be  accounted  for  alone  from  the  power, 
ful  operation  of  their  national  customs.  The  equally 
forcible  sway  of  habit,  referring  to  an  individual,  was 
never  perhaps  expressed  with  so  much  beauty  as  in  tlie 
following  lines  of  our  favourite  Shakspeare : 

How  uae  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  dearrt,  onfirtquented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  I  can  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tunc  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes^^T. 

6  A  greater  favour.'}— Ttiia  sentiment  is  false,  and 
Libanius  seems  to  me  to  have  spoken  with  truth,  when, 
in  a  discourse  which  is  not  come  down  to  us,  he  says, 
**  An  instance  of  good  fortune  never  gives  a  man  so  much 
satisfaction  as  the  loss  of  it  does  uneasiness."— Z.arcA«r. 

7  Sink  the  trench.'y-lt  would  be  an  interesting  la- 
bour to  investigate,  from  ages  the  most  remote,  and  na. 
tions  the  most  barbarous,  the  various  treatment  which 
prisoners  of  war  have  experienced :  from  the  period, 
when  every  spedes  of  oppression  and  of  cruelty  was  put 
In  practice  against  unfortimate  capHyea,  to  the  present 
period,  when  the  refinement  of  manners,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  milder  virtues,  soften  the  asperity,  and  take 
much  from  the  horrors  of  war.— 7*. 


Amasis  to  Polycrates. 
<*  The  success  of  a  friend  and  an  ally  fills  me 
with  particular  satisfaction  ;  but  as  I  know  the 
invidiousness  of  fortune,"  your  extraordinary 
prosperity  excites  my  apprehensions.  If  I 
might  determine  for  myself,  and  for  those 
whom  I  regard,  I  would  rather  have  my  affairs 
sometimes  flattering,  and  sometimes  perverse. 
I  would  wish  to  pass  through  life  with  the  al- 
ternate experience  of  good  and  evil,  rather  than 
with  uninterrupted  good  fortune.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  any  remarkable  for  a 
constant  succession  of  prosperous  events,  whose 
end  has  not  been  finally  calamitous.  If,  there- 
fore, you  value  my  counsel,  you  will  provide 
this  remedy  against  the  excess  of  your  pros.' 
perity  '.^-Examine  weU  what  thing  it  is  which 
you  deem  of  the  highest  consequence  to  your 
happiness,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  most 

8  Invidununets  of  fortune.'} — Three  very  distinct  quali- 
ties of  mind  have  been  imputed  to  the  three  Greek  his- 
torians,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  with 
respect  to  their  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  facts  which 
they  relate.  Of  the  first,  it  has  been  said  that  he  seems 
to  have  considered  the  deity  as  viewing  man  with  a 
jealous  eye,  as  only  promoting  his  successes  to  make  the 
catastrophe  of  his  fate  the  more  calamitous.  This  is 
pointed  out  by  Plutarch  with  the  severest  reprehension. 
Thucydides,  on  the  contrary,  admits  of  no  divine  intep. 
position  in  human  afiairs,  but  makes  the  good  or  ill  for- 
tune of  those  whose  history  he  gives  us  to  depend  on  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  their  own  conduct  Xenophon,  in 
distinction  from  both,  invariably  considers  the  kindness 
or  the  vengeance  of  heaven  as  infiuencing  the  event  of 
human  enterprizes.  «  That  is,"  says  the  Abbe  Bartheu 
lemy,  **  according  to  the  first,  aU  sublunary  things  are 
governed  by  a  fiettality  j  according  to  the  second,  by  hu- 
man prudence ;  according  to  the  last,  by  the  piety  of  the 
individual."— The  inconstancy  of  fortune  is  adjnirably 
described  in  the  following  passage  from  Horace,  and 
with  the  sentiment  with  which  the  lines  conclude,  every 
ingennous  mind  must  desire  to  be  in  unison. 

Fortuna  ssbto  Issta  negotlo,  et 

Ludum  insolentem  Indere  pertinaz, 
Transmutat  inccrtos  honores 
Nunc  raihi,  nunc  aliis  benigna. 

Laudo  manentem :  si  celeres  quatit 

Pennas,  resigno  quse  dedit,  et  me& 
Virtute  me  invoWo,  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  qusero. 
It  would  be  inexaisable  not  to  insert  Dryden's  vurbiuu, 
or  rather  paraphrase,  of  the  above  passage. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
Does  man  her  slare  oppress. 

Proud  of  her  office  to  destroy. 
Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless: 

Still  Tariotts,  and  inconstant  still. 

But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife. 

And  makes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind. 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  the  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 

I  poflT  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  Is  quietly  rasign>tf , 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm. 
And  Tirtoe,  tho'  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm.— r. 
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afflict  7011.  When  roi  '^>^  ^'^  oacerttuiied 
this,  buuah  it  from  7011,  io  ihsC  Cbeis  may  be 
DO  posaibllit)'  of  iu  ntum.  If  tSKt  tMi  your 
good  fortune  Btill  continue  without  diminulioii 
or  diange,  ytiu  will  do  well  to  np«st  the 
remedx  I  propose." 

XLL  PdycuUt  rweivad  this  l«tier,  and 
■erimulf  delibanted  on  its  content!.  Tba  ad. 
vice  of  Amawa  appcited  ngWMNU,  Bud  be  re. 
solved  to  follow  it.  He  accoidinglf  teaiched 
among  bii  treaturei,  for  BomethiDK,  the  loss  of 
which  would  moat  afflict  him.  He  conceived 
this  to  be  a  seai-iing,'  which  he  owawioTBlly 
wore  i  it  was  an  ememld  Bet  in  gold,  and  tJke 
woifanaaabip  of  Theodorui  the  Samian,  the 
Bon  of  Teleckt.  Of  this  determining  to  de- 
pdre  himiel^  he  embailced  in  a  fiftf-oared 
veaael,  with  ordan  to  be  earned  into  the  open 
■ea ;  when  he  waa  at  scone  distance  bom  the 
island,  in  the  presence  of  all  bis  attendants,  he 
took  the  ring  from  his  finger  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea ;  tbis  done  be  sailed  hack  again. 

XLJL  Eetaming  home,  he  n^jetted  his 
lOBB ;  but  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  dajs  this 
accident  occurred : — A  fisherman  cau^t  a  fish 
of  «nch  size  and  beauty,  that  he  deemed  it  a 
propel  present  for  PolyciaCes.  He  went 
therefore  to  the  palace,  and  demanded  an  au. 
dience  g  being  admitted,  he  presented  the  fish 
to  Poljcrates,  with  these  words  :  "  Aitbough, 
8ir,  J  live  by  the  produce  of  mj  uidustiy,  I 
could  not  think  of  exposing  this  fish,  which  I 
have  taken,  to  sale  in  the  market-plsce,  believ- 


ing it  worthy  of  you  to  accept,  which  I  hope 
you  wiU."  The  king  vrn*  much  gratlGed,  and 
mode  him  thJB  reply :  "  My  good  friend,  your 
present  and  your  ipeecb  are  equally  acceptable 
to  ne  i  and  I  bag  that  I  may  see  you  at  sup- 
per."* Tbe  fisherman,  ^^^iiphfj^  wilii  bis  re- 
cqttiDn,  returned  to  bis  house.  The  eenanlt 
proceeding  to  opentheflsb,  found  in  its  paunch 
tbe  ring  of  Polycratas  g  with  great  esgemesa 
and  joy  they  hastened  to  cany  it  to  tbe  Idn^ 
telling  Mm  where  they  bad  met  with  it  Poly- 
crates  concluded  that  this  incident  bore  eridint 
mo^  of  divine  interposition;  be  therefore 
wrote  down  every  particular  of  what  had  hsp. 
pened,  and  transmitted  it  to  Egypt. 

XLIII.  Amasis  afier  perusing  the  letter  of 
his  friend,  was  convinced  tbatit  was  impostibla 
for  one  mortal  to  deliver  another  from  tbe  dec- 
tiny  which  awaited  him :  be  was  satisfied  that 
Polycratet  could  not  terminate  his  daya  in 
tranquillity,  whose  good  foRune  bad  never  nif- 
fefed  inlenuption,  and  ^rtio  had  even  recovered 
what  he  bad  taken  pains  to  lose.  He  sent 
therefore  a  herald  to  Samos,  to  di«chirn  all 
future  connectdoQ ;'  bis  motive  foe  doing  which, 
Vfa  the  apprehension,  that  in  any  future  cal4>. 
mity which  might  betall  Polycrates  be  as  a  friend 
and  ally  might  be  obliged  to  bear  a  part. 

XLI V.  Against  this  Folycrates,*  in allthings 


i  See  goa  at  Kifpar.y-Tlit  drcmsitaiiM  of  ■  iot*- 
aatt  tm  tlgtit  u  nttralT  repngiuBt,  not  oidr 


IT,  imd  HwrJbet  the  ItebaTtoor  of  AbhIi  to  a 
>8  :— "  Tilt    EgTptlMl,"  ■■;■   kg, 
,  j^  -     "  WH  »  AinguMsd  wUh  tile  trmnicill  licfaniaur  o[ 
\      .    PoJyflttH,  not  only  t«  hit  mldecH  bat  to  BtrmoirrB.  Hull 
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«o  prosperotis,  the  Lacedsemoniflns  undertook  an 
expedition,  to  which  they  were  induced  by  those 
Samians  who  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Cydon 
in  Crete.*  To  counteract  this  blow,  Polycrates 
sent  privately  to  Cambyses,  who  was  then  pre- 
paring for  hostilities  against  Eg3rpt,  entreating 
him  to  demand  supplies  and  assistance  of  the 
Samians.  With  this  Cambyses  willingly  com- 
plied, and  sent  to  solicit,  in  feyour  of  Polycra- 
tes, some  nayal  force  to  serve  in  his  Egyptian 
expedition.  Those  whose  principles  and  in- 
tentions he  most  suspected,  the  Samian  prince 
selected  from  the  rest,  and  sent  in  forty  tri- 
remes to  Cambyses,  requesting  him  by  all  means 
to  prevent  their  return. 

XLY.  There  are  some  who  assert,  that  the 
Samians  sent  by  Polycrates,  never  arrived  in 
Egypt,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  reached  the 
Carpathian  sea  they  consulted  together,  and 
determined  to  proceed  no  further.  Others,  on 
the  contrary  affirm,  that  they  did  arrive  in 
Egypt,  but  that  they  escaped  from  their  guards, 
and  returned  to  Samos :  they  add,  that  Poly- 
crates met  and  engaged  them  at  sea,  where  he 
was  defeated  ;  but  that,  landing  afterwards  on 
the  island,  they  had  a  second  engagement  by 
land,  in  which  they  were  totally  routeu,  and 
obliged  to  fly  to  Lacedsmon.  They  who  as- 
sert that  the  Samians  returned  from  Egjrpt, 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  Polycrates,  are  in 
my  opinion  mistaken ;  for  if  their  own  force 
was  sufficient  to  overcome  him,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  their  applying  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians for  assistance.  Neither  is  it  at  all  con- 
sistent with  probability,  that  a  prince  who  had 
so  many  forces  under  his  command,  composed 
as  well  of  foreign  auxiliaries  as  of  archers  of  his 
own,  could  possibly  be  overcome  by  the  few 
Samians  who  were  returning  home.  Polycra- 
tes, moreover,  had  in  his  power  the  wives  and 
children  of  his  Samian  subjects :  these  were 
all  assembled  and  confined  in  his  different  har- 
bours ;  and  he  was  determined  to  destroy  them 
by  fire,  and  the  harbours  along  with  them,  in 
case  of  any  treasonable  conjunction  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  Samians  who  were  re- 
turning. 

XL  VI.  The  Samians  who  were  expelled  by 


5  Cydon  in  O0<0.}— This  place  is  now  called  Canea : 
«om«  say  it  was  at  lint  caUed  ApoUonia,  because  bailt 
hj  Cydon  the  son  of  Apollo.  Paasanias  says,  it  was 
built  by  Cydon,  son  of  Tegetes.  It  was  onee  a  place  of 
great  power,  and  the  largest  dty  in  the  Island}  for  a 
deacriptiou  of  its  present  condition,  see  Sttotar^t  LetUn 
on  Greece.^T. 


Polycrates  immediately  on  their  arrival  at 
Sparta  obtained  an  audience  of  the  magistrates, 
and  in  the  language  of  suppliants  spoke  a 
great  while.  The  answer  which  they  first  re- 
ceived informed  them,  that  the  commencement 
of  their  discourse  was  not  remembered,  and  the 
conclusion  not  understood.  At  the  ser*ond  in- 
terview they  simply  produced  a  bread-basket, 
and  complained  it  contained  no  bread ;  even  to 
this  the  Lacedaemonians  replied,  that  their  ob- 
servation was  unnecessary ;" — they  determined 
nevertheless  to  assist  them. 

XLY II.  Aft^er  the  necessary  preparations, 
the  Lacedaemonians  embarked  with  an  army 
against  Samos :  if  these  Samians  may  be  cre- 
dited, the  conduct  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
this  business  was  the  effect  of  gratitude,  they 
themselves  having  formerly  received  a  supply 
of  ships  against  the  Messenians.  But  the  La- 
cedaemonians assert  that  they  engaged  in  this 
expedition  not  so  much  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
those  Samians  who  had  sought  their  assistance, 
as  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  an  injury  which 
they  had  formerly  received.  The  Samians  had 
violently  taken  away  a  goblet  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  carrying  to  Croesus,  and  a 
corselet,  ^  which  was  given  them  by  Amasis 
king  of  Egjrpt  This  latter  incident  took  place 
at  the  interval  of  a  year  after  the  former;  the 
corselet  was  made  of  linen,  but  there  were  in- 
terwoven in  the  piece  a  great  niunber  of  ani- 
mals richly  embroidered  with  cotton  and  gold ; 
every  part  of  it  deserved  admiration ;  it  was 
composed  of  chains,  each  of  which  contained 
three  hundred  and  sixty  threads  distinctly  visi- 

6  Observation  was  unnecessary.'} — The  Spartans  were 
always  remarkable  for  their  contempt  of  oratory,  and 
eloquence.  The  ft^owing  curious  examples  of  this  are 
recorded  in  Sextus  Empiricns :— **  A  young  Spartan 
went  abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  accomplish  himself  in 
the  art  of  speaking ;  on  his  return  he  was  pimished  by 
the  Ephori,  for  haying  conceired  the  design  of  deluding 
his  countrymen.  Another  Spartan  was  sent  to  Tissa. 
phemes,  a  Persian  satrap,  to  engi^  him  to  pr^er  the 
alliance  of  Sparta  to  that  of  Athens ;  he  said  but  little, 
but  when  he  found  the  Athenians  employed  great  pomp 
and  profusion  of  words,  he  drew  two  lines,  both  termi. 
nating  in  the  same  point,  but  one  was  straight,  the  other 
very  crooked ;  pointing  these  out  to  Tissa|riiemes,  he 
merely  said,  "  Choose."  The  story  here  related  of  the 
Samians,  by  Herodotus,  is  found  also  in  Sextus  EBopirl. 
oiis,  but  is  by  him  api^ed  on  a  different  occasion,  and  to 
a  different  people.— T. 

7  A  corseiee.'}~-Some  fragments  of  this  wore  to  be  seen 
in  the  time  of  Phny,  who  complains  that  so  curious  a 
piece  of  workmanship  shoold  be  qwiled,  by  its  being 
unravelled  by  diflerent  people  to  gratiiy  enriosity,  or  to 
ascertain  the  fMtbere  asserted.— r. 
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ble.  AmusiB  presented  another  corselet,  en- 
tirely resembling  this,  to  the  Minerva  of  Lin- 
dus. 

XLYIII.  To  this  expedition  against  Samos 
the  Corinthians  also  contributed  with  consider^ 
able  ardour.  In  the  age  which  preceded,  and 
about  the  time  in  which  the  goblet  had  been 
taken,  they  had  been  affronted  by  the  Samians. 
Periander, '  the  son  of  Cypselus,  had  sent  to 
Alyattes,  at  Sardis,  three  hundred  children  of 
the  principal  families  of  the  Corcjnreans  to  be 
made  eunuchs.  They  were  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  certain  Corinthians,  who  by  distress  of 
weather  were  compelled  to  touch  at  Samos. 
The  Samians  soon  learned  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition,  and  accordingly  instructed  the  chil- 
di'en  to  fly  for  protection  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
from  whence  they  would  not  suffer  the  Corin- 
thians to  take  them.  But  as  the  Corinthians 
prevented  their  receiving  any  food,  the  Samians 
instituted  a  festival  on  the  occasion,  which  they 
yet  observe.  At  the  approach  of  night,  as  long 
as  the  children  continued  as  suppliants  in  the 
temple,  they  introduced  a  company  of  youths 
and  villus,  who  in  a  kind  of  religious  dance, 
were  to  carry  cakes  made  of  honey  and  flour ' 
in  their  hands.  This  was  done  that  the  young 
Corcyreans,  by  snatching  them  away,  might 
satisfy  their  hunger,  and  was  repeated  till  the 
Corinthians  who  guarded  the  children  departed. 
The  Samians  afterwards  sent  the  children  back 
to  CoTcynu  * 

I  Periander.y-The  life  of  Periander  is  giiren  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius ;  from  which  I  have  extracted  such  par- 
ticulars as  seem  most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 
lish reader. 

He  was  of  the  family  of  the  HeradidsB ;  and  the  rea- 
son of  his  sending  the  young  Corcyreans,  with  the  pur- 
pose  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was  on  account  of  their 
having  killed  his  son,  to  whom  he  wished  to  resign  his 
power.  He  was  tlie  first  prince  who  used  guards  for  the 
defence  of  his  person.  He  was  by  some  esteemed  one  of 
the  seven  wise  men  j  Plato,  however,  does  not  admit 
him  amongst  them.  His  celebrated  sajring  was,  that 
"  Persererance  might  do  every  thing.'* 

In  an  epigram  inserted  in  Stephens'  Anthologia,  and 
translated  by  Ausonins,  x'^^»*'  ftfccrtuv  is  the  maxim  attri^ 
butedto  Periander,  ** Restrain  your  anger:"  of  which 
rule  he  must  have  severely  felt  the  necessity,  if,  as  Laer- 
tius relates,  he  killed  his  wife  Melissa  in  a  transport  of 
passion,  by  kicking  her  or  throwing  a  chair  at  her  when 
pregnant  VIer  name,  according  to  tlie  same  author,  was 
Lyside ;  Melissa  was  probably  substituted  through  fond- 
ness, certain  nymphs  and  departed  human  souls  being 
called  Melissa.—Melange.^T. 

8  Hones/  and Jlour.'}— The  cakes  of  Samos  were  very 
famous.— See  Athencnut  book  xiv.  c.  13. 

3  Back  to  Corcyro.  3— Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,  says,  « that  the  young  Corey- 
reans  were  not  preserved  by  the  Samians,  but  by  the 


XL IX.  If  after  the  death  of  Periander  there 
had  existed  any  friendship  betwixt  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  Corcyreans,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed they  would  not  have  assisted  in  this  ex- 
pedition against  Samos.  Sfut  not^vithstanding 
these  people  had  the  same  origin  (the  Corin- 
thians having  built  Corcyra)  they  had  always 
lived  in  a  state  of  enmity.  The  Corinthians, 
therefore,  did  not  forget  the  afiront  which  they 
had  received  at  Samos ;  and  it  was  in  resent- 
ment of  injuries  formerly  received  from  the 
Corcyreans,  that  Periander  had  sent  to  Sardis 
these  three  hundred  youths  of  the  first  families 
of  Corcyra,  with  the  intention  of  their  being 
made  eunuchs. 

L.  When  Periander  had  put  his  wife  Melissa 
to  death,  he  was  involved  in  an  additional  ca- 
lamity. By  Melissa  he  had  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  seventeen,  the  other  eighteen  years 
old  I  Prodes,  their  grandfather  by  the  mother^ 
side,  had  sent  for  them  to  Epidaurus,  of  which 
place  he  was  prince ;  and  had  treated  them  with 
all  the  kindness  due  to  the  children  of  his 
daughter.  At  the  time  appointed  for  their  de- 
partiu-e,  he  took  them  aside,  and  asked  them  if 
they  knew  who  had  killed  their  mother.  To 
these  words  the  elder  brother  paid  no  attention ; 
but  the  younger,  whose  name  was  Lycophron, 
took  it  so  exceedingly  to  heart,  that  at  his  re- 
turn to  Corinth,  he  would  neither  salute  his 
father,  converse  with,  nor  answer  him  ;  in  in- 
dignation at  which  behavioiu*,  Periander  ban- 
ished him  his  house. 

LL  After  the  above  event,  Periander  asked 
his  elder  son,  what  their  grandfather  had  said  to 
them.  The  youth  informed  him,  that  their 
grandfather  had  received  them  very  affection- 
ately, but  as  he  did  not  remember,  he  could  not 
relate  the  words  he  had  used  to  them  at  parting. 
The  father,  however,  continued  to  press  him ; 
saying,  it  was  impossible  that  their  grandfather 
should  dismiss  them  without  somp  advice,  lliis 
induced  the  young  man  more  seriously  to  re- 

Cnidians."— This  assertion  is  examined  and  refuted  by 
Larcher. 

Pliny  says,  that  the  fish  called  echines  stopped  the  ves- 
sel going  swift  before  the  wind,  on  board  of  which  were 
messengers  of  Periander,  having  it  in  command  to  cas. 
trate  the  sons  of  the  Cuidian  noblemen ;  for  which  reason 
these  shells  were  highly  reverenced  in  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus at  Cnidos.  M.  Larcher,  avowedly  giving  the  reader 
the  above  passage  from  Pliny,  is  guilty  of  a  misquotation : 
<*  these  sheUs,"  says  he,  "arreterent  le  vaisseau  on 
etoient  ces  enfans ;"  whereas  the  words  of  Pliny  (see 
Gronovius'  edition,  voL  L  page  €00.)  are  these,  *'  Quibus 
inhserentibus  stetissenavonpcniantem  nuncios  a  Perian* 
dro  ut  castrarentur  nobiles  pnerL**— 7*. 
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fleet  on  wbat  had  passed ;  and  he  afterwards  in- 
fonned  his  father  of  every  particular.  Upoii 
this,  Periander  was  determined  not  at  all  to  re- 
lax from  his  severity,  but  immediately  sent  to 
those  who  had  received  his  son  under  their  pro- 
tection, commanding  them  to  dismiss  him. 
Lycophron  was  thus  driven  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  and  from 
this  last  also  the  severity  of  Periander  expelled 
him.  Yet  fearful  as  people  were  to  entertain 
him,  he  still  fouiid  an  asylum,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  his  being  the  son  of  Periander. 

LIL  Periander  at  length  commanded  it  to  be 
publicly  proclaimed,  that  whoever  harboured  his 
son,  or  held  any  conversation  with  him,  should 
pay  a  stipulated  fine  for  the  use  of  Apollo's 
temple.  After  this  no  person  presumed  either 
to  receive  or  converse  with  him,  and  Lycophron 
himself  acquiesced  in  the  injunction,  by  retiring 
to  the  public  portico.  On  the  fourth  day,  Per- 
iander himself  observed  him  in  this  situation, 
covered  with  rags  and  perishing  with  hunger : 
his  heart  relenting,  he  approached,  and  thus 
addressed  him  :  "  My  son,  which  do  you  think 
preferable,  your  present  extremity  of  distress, 
or  to  return  to  your  obedience,  and  share  with 
me  my  authority  and  riches  ?  You  who  are  my 
son,  and  a  prince  of  the  happy  Corinth,  choose 
the  life  of  a  mendicant,  and  persevere  in  irritat- 
ing him  who  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  your 
duty.  If  the  incident  which  induces  you  to 
think  unfavourably  of  my  conduct  has  any  evil 
resulting  from  it,  the  whole  is  fallen  upon  my- 
self ;  and  I  feel  it  the  more  sensibly,  from  the 
reflection  that  I  was  myself  the  author  of  it 
Experience  has  taught  you  how  much  better  it 
is  to  be  envied  than  pitied,*  and  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  provoke  a  superior  and  a  parent — ^return 
therefore  to  my  house."  To  this  speech  Peri- 
ander received  no  other  answer  from  his  son/ 
than  that  he  himself,  by  conversing  with  him, 
had  incurred  the  penalty  which  his  edict  had 
imposed.     TThe  king,  perceiving  the  perverse- 


4  Envied  than  pitied."}— Of  tMs  M.  Larcher  remarks, 
that  it  is  a  proverbial  expression  in  the  French  language : 
it  is  no  less  so  in  our  own.  The  same  sentiment  in  Pin. 
dar  is  referred  to  by  tlie  learned  Frenchman ;  which  is 
thus  beautifully  translated  by  Mr  West 

Nor  I««  dlstasteftal  is  cxcessiTe  fame 

To  Uie  1001  palate  of  the  envious  mind ; 
Who  hear*  with  grief  his  neighbour's  goodly  name, 

And  hates  the  fortune  that  he  ne'er  shall  find ; 
Vet  in  thy  virtue,  Hiero,  persevere, 

Sinet  to  be  *nvied  it  a  nMerfait 
Than  to  be  pitied,  and  let  strict  Justice  steer 

With  equitable  hand  the  helm  of  state. 
And  aim  thy  tongue  with  truth:  O  king!  beware 

Of  every  step :  a  prinre  can  never  lightly  err.— T. 


ness  of  his  son  to  be  immutable,  determined  to 
remove  him  from  his  sight ;  he  therefore  senft 
him  in  a  vessel  to  Corcyra,  which  place  also  be- 
longed to  him.  After  this,  Periander  made 
war  upon  his  father-in-law  Procles,  whom  he 
considered  as  the  principal  occasion  of  what  had 
happened.  He  made  himselT  master  of  Epi- 
daurus,^  and  took  Procles  prisoner;  whom 
nevertheless  he  preserved  alive. 

LIII.  In  process  of  time,  as  Periander  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  began  to  feel  himself  inade- 
quate to  the  cares  of  government;  he  sent 
therefore  for  Lycophron  to  Corcyra,  to  take 
upon  him  the  administration  of  affairs;  his 
eldest  son  appeared  improper  for  such  a  situa- 
tion, and  was  indeed  dull  and  stupid.  Of  the 
messenger  who  brought  him  this  intelligence 
Lycophron  disdained  to  take  the  smallest  notice. 
But  Periander,  as  he  felt  his  aflection  for  the 
young  man  to  be  unalterable,  sent  to  him  his 
sister,  thinking  her  interposition  most  likely  to 
succeed.  When  she  saw  him, "  Brother,"  said 
she,  "  will  you  suffer  the  sovereign  authority  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  and  the  wealth  of  your 
family  to  be  dispersed,  rather  than  return  to 
enjoy  them  yourself?  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
punish  yourself  no  more ;  return  to  your  coun- 
try and  your  family :  obstinacy  like  yours  is  but 
an  unwelcome  guest,  it  only  adds  one  evil  to  an- 
other. Pity  is  by  many  preferred  to  justice ; 
and  many  from  their  anxiety  to  fulfil  their  duty 
to  a  mother,  have  violated  that  which  a  father 
might  expect.  Power,  which  many  so  assidu- 
ously court,  is  in  its  nature  precarious.  Your 
father  is  growing  old,  do  not  therefore  resign  to 
others  honours  which  are  properly  your  own." 
Thus  instructed  by  her  father,  she  used  every 


5  Epidauitts.'}— This  was  a  dty  of  the  Peloponnese, 
famous  for  a  temple  of  JEsculapius.  When  the  Romans 
were  once  aiilicted  by  a  grievous  pestilence,  they  were 
ordered  by  the  oracle  to  bring  .Ssculapius  to  Rome ;  they 
accordingly  despatched  ambassadors  to  Epidaunis  to  ac- 
complish tills.  The  Epidaurians  refusing  to  part  with 
their  gtyd,  the  Romans  prepared  to  depart :  as  their  ves. 
sel  was  quitting  the  port,  an  immense  serpent  came 
swimming  towards  them,  and  finally  wreathed  itself 
round  the  prow;  the  crew,  thinking  it  to  be  .Xsculaplna 
himself,  carried  him  with  much  veneration  to  Rome.-^ 
His  entrance  is  finely  described  by  Ovid  :— 

Jamque  caput  rerum  Romanam  intraverat  urbem, 
Erigittti  serpens— summoque  acclivia  md^ 
Coila  movet,  sedesque  sibi  circumspicit  aptas. 

Which  description,  fully  considered,  would  perhaps  afibrd 
no  mean  sulgect  for  an  historical  painting. 

Epidaunis  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses.— 
See  Virgilt  Georgic.  iii,  43,  4. 

Vocat  ingenti  clamore  Cithieron 
Taygetique  cunes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum. 

The  same  fact  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo,  book  viii.— -T*. 
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Samce  hcv  brother ;  but  be 
biiefljr  aiuwa^  "that  aa  long  u  hia.fatb*! 
lii«d  be  would  not  tetnm  to  CoriMb."  Wben 
Ae  bad  comiBunicoted  tbiiiiunet  to  P«riandeT, 
h«  wut  a  third  uMaaengct  to  bis  bod,  informini; 
bun,  that  itwaa  hia  iDtenlioa  to  retire  to  Corejni : 
but  that  he  might  return  to  CMmth,  and  take 
[1  of  the  gapreme  BUtboritf.  Thk 
a  accepted,  and  Periandei  pre- 
a  depart  for  Ctnrcyn,  the  young  man  for 
Corinllt.  But  when  the  Ctucjtttuta  were  in- 
Ibnned  of  the  btiaineaa,  to  pi«veDt  the  oniTsl 
(J  Periander  among  them,  they  put  bu  son  to 
death. — This  was  what  induced  that  prince  to 
take  vengeance  of  the  Corcfreana. 

LIV.  The  Lacedraaonians  aniving  with  a 
powerful  fleet,  bud  aiege  to  Samoa,  and  advaBC- 
ing  towaidi  the  walU,  tbey  passed  bf  a  tovw 
«Ueh  stands  in  the  suburbs,  not  &r  bmn  the 
MS.  At  this  jimcture  Folycratea  attacked 
them,  at  the  bead  of  a  conaiderable  force,  and 
compelled  them  to  retreat.  He  was  instantly 
sectMided  by  a  band  of  mixiliades,  and  a  great 
number  of  Samiana,  who  fkllinff  upon  the  enraoy 
from  »  foit  whicb  was  behind  the  mountain, 
afisi  a  diert  conflict  effectually  routed  them, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  with  ptat  sUuightfr 
of  the  lAcedranonians- 

LV-  Ifall  the  Lacedfflnoniaus  in  this  engage- 
ment bad  behaved  like  Arcbias  and  Lycopaa, 
Samoa  must  ccitainly  have  been  taken;  for 
theae  two  alone  entered  the  dty,  with  those 
Sairiaim  who  sought  security  within  the  walls, 
and  having  no  mennfi  of  retreat  were  there  dain. 
I  myself  one  day  met  with  a  pereon  of  the  same 
nam^  who  was  the  son  of  Samius,  and  grand' 
son  of  the  Aichiaa  above-mentioned;  I  saw 
him  at  Pitane,'  of  which  place  he  was  a  native. 
This  person  pud  more  attention  to  Samians 
titan  to  (rtlier  foreigners ;  and  be  told  me,  that 
his  bther  w«a  called  Samius,  as  bong  the  im- 


I  raoiK,!— TUB  proper  na 


mTmrfca  of  TjUKdamon,  and  la  ams^qoontJy  cril 
fOiiiuied  wlOi  IL  IWa  mliUke  li  ably  pointed 
refnt«d  by  BeUaDfer,  !□  bla  Critique  de  qnelqnaa 
dn  Diet  de  M.  la  Manliilere.  Ilda  word  la  I 
H«ydilaa,  i#de»3lptiTe  of  ■  dlatlnct  tribe ;  Id 


mediate  descendant  of  him,  who  with  so  much 
honour  had  lost  bis  life  at  Samos.  The  reason 
of  Eds  thas  distinguishing  the  SHmans,  was 
because  they  had  honoured  bis  grandfather  by 
a  public  tiuteiaL' 

LVL  Tiie  Lacednuoniaos,  after  resiunii^ 
forty  days  before  the  place  without  any  advan- 
tage, retumedto  the  Feloprauiese.  It  is  report- 
ed, though  abmrdly  enoogh,  that  PcJycnrtes 
sDu^  off  a  great  number  of  pieces  of  lead  cased 
with  gold,'  like  the  coin  of  the  country,  and 
that  with  these  be  purchased  their  deputnre. 
— Hub  was  the  fint  expedition  of  the  DiNuna 
of  Lacedamon  into  Asia. 

LVIL  Those  Samiana  wbobad  taken  up  anns 
against  Polycmtes,  when  tiiey  saw  tbemsdvea 
forsaken  by  the  Laeednmoniana,  and  wets  di»- 
~  embarked  for  Bipb- 

Qtopowerof  the  8f  ~ 


9  Puitiefiingral'}—Tbe 


wblf h  Uia  fanerflb 


oesB,  or  enJoLoed  by  ToliEion.    Three  daya  afterwards 

bttcs,  iDd  were  azrted  riowly  tliTonflh  tba  to* 
Canmlcoa,  wbera  f         ^ 

depodted  in  tfaa  earUi,  and  tli^  re 


iDagniJlcent  ptibUc  funeraJ  of  which  we  Jura 

Bar  acoiiuit,  VFBB  Uist  of  Aleumf  er  tbe  Oreal,  irlien  hla 

bodrmflhrodgbtfrom  Babylon  to  Alewdria  J  imlniita 

docdpthHi  o[  vlikli  i>  gtien  hy  moAanie  aicnhu. 

For  apuiiicnlardtaalptton  of  the  orenHndes  obaeml 

~  printe  ftuienlB,  lOHHigM  the  RomacB, 

a;«M.3— amllartolUianillco,  wh 
liopecq^eof  GortynainCrete,  byHan- 
by  Jnitln.  After  the  defeat "'  Antlo. 
II,  Hvudbal  retired  to  Gortyna,  arry- 


tbe  CydadM;  they  were  an  endiMatlT  beaotlfiil,  ud 
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sereraDy  distingaislied  by  some  appropriate  excellenee. 
The  marble  of  Paros  wta  of  inindtaMe  'wldteness,  and  of 
the  finest  grain ;  Andros  and  Naxoe  produced  the  moet 
exqoisite  wine ;  Amengoe  was  firaaoos  for  a  dye  made 
f^om  a  lidien,  growing  Diere  in  vast  abmadance.  The 
riches  of  Siphnos  are  extolled  by  many  ancient  writers ; 
it  is  now  called  ^i^anto. 

The  following  account  of  the  modem  drcamstanees  of 
ISphnoe,  is  extracted  principally  from  Tonraefort 

It  is  remarlcable  for  the  purity  frf  its  air ;  tlie  water, 
fruit,  and  poultry,  are  very  excellent  Althou^  cover, 
ed  witii  marble  and  granite,  it  is  one  of  the  most  fertQe 
islands  of  the  Archipdago.  They  hare  a  Itenous  manu- 
factory of  straw  hats,  which  are  sold  all  over  the  AxtM- 
pelago,  by  the  name  of  Siphanto  castors :  tiiough  onoe 
80  funouB  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  sflver.  Hie  iiihabltantB 
can  now  hardly  tell  you  where  IDiey  were.  They  have 
plenty  of  lead,  which  "die  nba  discover.  The  ladies  of 
Sipluuito  cover  tiieir  faces  with  Unen  bandages  so  dexte- 
rously, that  you  can  only  see  tlieir  mouth,  nose,  and 
white  of  the  eyes.— r. 


was  veiy  consktenUe,  and  they  were  1^  rich^ 
est  of  all  the  inhabitaiits  of  liie  ishuids.  Their 
•oil  produced  bot^  tlie  g(^d  and  sihrer  metidB 
in  audi  abundance,  that  firom  a  tenth  part  of 
"^leir  revenues  they  had  a  treasury  at  Delphi, 
equal  in  value  to  the  riches  which  that  tem^ 
possessed.  Every  year  they  made  an  equal 
^fistrihution  among  themselves,  of  the  value  of 
&eir  mines  :  whilst  thdr  wealth  was  thus  ao- 
enmulalang,  diey  consulted  the  orade,  to  know 
whether  they  diould  long  continue  in  l^e  en> 
joyment  of  llieir  present  good  fortme.  From 
Ae  Pjrthian  &ey  received  this  answer :  j 

When  Siphnos  shall  a  milk.iiHdte  senate  show, 
And  all  her  market  wear  a  front  of  floow ; 
Him  totter  priae  wheae  wit  suqpects  the  moat, 
A  scarlet  envoy  from  a  wooden  hoet 

At  this  petiod  the  pr3rtaneum,  and  Iht  forum 
of  Siphnos,  were  adorned  wit^  Parian  marble. 

LV  III.  This  reply  of  the  orade,  tiie  Sipb- 
nians  were  unable  to  comprehend,  both  be- 
fore and  a£ber  the  arrival  of  the  Samians.  As 
soon  as  the  Samians  touched  at  Siphnos,  they 
despatdied  a  messenger  to  i!he  town,  in  one  of 
their  vessels.  According  to  the  andent  cus- 
tom, all  ships  were  painted  of  a  red  colour ;  and 
it  was  dtts  which  induced  the  Pythian  to  wan 
the  Siphnians  against  a  wooden  snare,  and  a 
red  ambassador.  On  their  arrival,  the  Samian 
ambassadors  entreated  the  inhabitants  to  lend 
them  ten  talents ;  on  bdng  refused,  they  plun- 
dered  the  country.  The  Siphnians  hearing 
of  this,  cc^ected  their  forces,  and  were  defeaU 
ed  in  a  regular  engagement ;  a  great  number 
were  in  the  retreat  cut  off  from  the  town,  and 
the  Samians  afterwards  exacted  from  them 
a  hundred  talents. 

LIX.  Instead  of  money,  tiie  Samians  had 


pended  m 
To  this 


leceifad  of  the  HerrnkmiaM  theialBMi«f  Ilip.. 
rea,  adjacent  to  the  Peloponnese :  this  they 
fltfterwards  gave  as  a  pledge  to  the  Trazeahoti 
They  afterwards  OMde  a  vi 
where  they  buik 
jeetki  going  thsn^ 

thians.  In  this  phiii<hsjiM<hMni  Hwi 
during  which  pekioi  ihtj 
prosperous,  that  thflf  Mt  —if  — etad  all< 
temples  which  an  utm  wmm  in  Cydoniay  biA 
bdh  also  Ihe  tmpb^^flf  IMUghiia.'  In  the 
mA  year,  fims  m  JBMlifli  hibtg  made  wiih 
the  Cretans*  bj  Ika  Mifm&lmk  Aey  were  lotaUy 
vanquished  mm  SM  flapfMMfit^  aad  reduced 
toserritodab   '71itpM«i«frthek  vessels  weoe 

and  afterwards  sus- 
af  Blinerva  at  ITigjiaii 
die  Samians  4ilc 
inipyiari  in  resentmeift  of « 
f brmsr  hqwy.  When  Amphicrates  reigned  at 
Samoa,  he  hid  cvnded  on  a  war  against  l3ie 
M^iMm,  I17  i^tdi  they  materially  suffered ; 
tMtif  tepsHi^  ihay  severely  letidiated. 

been  thus  particular  in  ray  ac- 
Baaiians,  because  this  people  pro- 
4be  fnatest  monuments  '  of  art  wbicfa 
in  Greece.  Theyhapemnsom- 
trin  wUdi  Is  one  hundred  and  fifty  orgyiae  in 
bflii^  I  aatirely  through  this,  they  have  made  a 
passage,  the  length  of  which  is  seven  stadia,  it 
is  moreover  eight  feet  high,  and  as  many  wide. 
By  the  side  of  this  there  is  also  an  artificial 
canal,  which  in  like  manner  goes  quite  throu^ 
the  mountain,  and  though  only  tin'ee  ftet  in 
breadth,  is  twenty  culnts  deep.  This,  by  the 
means  of  pipe8>  conveys  to  the  dty  the  waters 
of  a  copious  spring.'     This  is  tbdr  first  worir, 


6  Dtd|yiMa.>— IManawae  wordiippedin  Crcfte,inffifibr. 
enfly  under  the  name  ci  Dictynna  and  of  Britomartis. 
BrHut  in  the  Cretan  language,  meant  sweet,  and  marHf, 
a  virgin.  Britomartis  was  the  name  of  a  virgin  greatly 
bdovedhy  Diana;  and  wliat  is  said  by  Diodorus  Skat. 
his  on  the  sulijeot  seems  most  worthy  of  attention.  Wb 
Btarj  is  this :— Dictynna  was  bom  in  Caeron  j  she  in- 
vented hunters*  toits  and  nets,  and  thence  her  name. 
I9ie  was  tiie  daughter  of  Jupiter,  which  renders  it  ex- 
oeedingly  improbable  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  fly 
from  lOnos,  and  leap  into  the  sea,  where  die  was  caoght 
in  some  flshers*  nets.  The  Mons  DietymBSBOB  of  FBny  is 
now  called  Cq;»e  Spada.— T. 

6  The  greateit  mouumenti.  — ^)f  these  m<mnfflentB 
some  veetiges  are  still  to  be  seen,  consult  Toumefort,  L 
914.  Fttrtliganiisinformof  a  half-moon,  and  r^iarda 
the  south-east ;  its  left  horn  is  that  fiunoos  Jettee  which 
Herodotus  redconed  amongst  the  three  wonders  of  Sa- 
moa. This  woric,  at  that  time  of  day,  is  an  evidence  off 
the  Samians*  apidication  to  maritime  matters. 

7  Copiotu  spring.'}— On  the  left  of  the  dale,  near  to  the 
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and  constructed  by  Eupalinus,  the  son  of 
Nanstrophus,  an  inhabitant  of  Megara.  Their 
second  is  a  mole,  which  projects  from  the  har- 
bour into  the  se^i,  and  is  two  stadia  or  more  in 
length,  ■  and  about  twenty  org3ri£e  in  height 
Thdr  last  performance  was  a  temple,  which 
exceeds  in  grandeiu:  all  I  have  seen. .  This 
structure  was  first  commenced  by  a  native  of 
the  country,  whose  name  was  Rhoecus,*  son  of 
Phileus. 

LXL  Whilst  Camhyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
passed  his  tin^e  in  Egypt,  committing  various 
excesses,  two  magi,  who  were  brothers,  and 
one  of  whom  Cambyses  had  left  in  Persia  as 
the  manager  of  his  domestic  concerns,  excited 
a  revolt  against  him.  The.  death  of  Smerdis, 
which  had  been  studiously  kept  secret,  and  was 
known  to  very  few  of  the  Persians,  who  in 
general  believed  that  he  was  alive,  was  a  cir- 

aqueduct  which  crosses  it,  are  certain  caverns,  the  en- 
trance of  some  of  them  artificiaUy  cut.  In  all  appear, 
anee  some  of  these  artifidal  cayer.^q  were  what  He- 
rodotus says  were  ranked  among  the  ki^ost  wonderfd] 
performances  of  the  Greek  nation*  The  beautiful  spring 
Which  tempted  them  to  go  upon  so  greata  work^s  doubtless 
that  of  Metelinons,  the  best  in  the  island,  the  disposition 
of  the  place  proving  perfectly  iavouraUe,  the  moment 
they  had  conquered  the  difficulty  of  boring  it ;  but  in  all 
probability  they  were  not  exact  enough  in  levelling  the 
ground,  for  they  were  obliged  to  dig  a  canal  of  twenty 
cubits  deep  for  carrying  the  spring  to  the  place  designed. 
There  must  have  been  some  mistake  in  this  passage  of 
Herodotus. 

.  Some  five  hundred  paces  from  the  sea,  and  almost  the 
like  distance  from  the  river  Imbrasis  to  Cape  Cera,  are 
tiie  ruins  of  the  famous  temple  of  the  Samian  Juno.  But 
for  Herodotus  we  should  never  have  known  the  name 
of  the.  architect.  He  employed  a  very  particular  order 
of  columns,  as  may  be  now  seen.  It  is  indeed  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  Ionian  order  in  its  infancy, 
void  of  that  beauty  which  it  afterwards  acquired^Thus 
far  Toumefort 

Its  ancient  names  were  Parthenias,  Anthemus,  and 
Melamphissus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  school  of  Epicurus.  Pococke  says,  that  there 
are  no  remains  which  he  could  prevail  upon  himself  to 
believe  to  belong  to  this  canal  He  adds,  that  the  inhab. 
itants  are  remarkably  profligate  and  poor.  Toumefort 
makes  a'  similar  remark.  There  are  no  disciples  of 
P]rthagoras  observes  the  Frenchman,  now  left  in  Samos ; 
the  modem  Samians  are  no  more  fbnd  of  fasting,  than 
^y  are  lovers  of  silence.— 7*. 

1  BJuBciu.l — This  Rhoecus  was  not  only  a  skilftd  ar. 
«hiteet,  but  he  farther  invented,  in  conjunction  with 
Theodorus  of  Samos,  the  art  of  making  moulds  with 
clay,  long  before  the  Bacchiades  had  been  driven  from 
Corinth;  they  were  also  the  first  who  made  casts  in 
brass  of  which  they  formed  statues.  Pansanias  relates 
the  same  fact,  with  this  addition,  that  upon  a  pedestal 
behind  the  altar  of  Diana,  called  Protothenia,  there  is  a 
statue  by  Rhoecus ;  it  is  a  woman  in  bronze,  said  by  the 
Fphesians  to  be  that  of  Night.  He  had  two  sons,  TeL 
ecles  and  Theodorus,  both  ingenious  statuaries.— Xar- 
Qher. 


cimistance  to  which  the  last-mentioned  of  these 
magi  had  been  privy,  and  of  which  hie  deter* 
mined  to  avail  himselfl  His  brother,  who,  as 
we  have  related,  joined  with  him  in  this  busi- 
ness, not  only  resembled  in  person'  but  had 
the  very  name  of  the  young  prince,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  order 
of  his  brother  Cambyses.  Him,  Patizithes, 
the  other  magns,  publicly  introduced  and  placed 
upon  the  royal  throne,  having  previously  in* 
structed  him  in  the  part  he  was  to  perform. 
Having  done  this,  he  sent  messengers  to  differ- 
ent places,  and  one  in  particular  to  the  Egyp- 
tian army,  ordering  them  to  obey  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  alone. 

LXII.  These  orders  were  every  where 
obeyed.  The  messenger  who  came  to  Egypt 
found  Cambyses  with  the  army  at  Ecbatana, 
in  Syria.  He  entered  into  the  midst  of  the 
troops,'  and  executed  the  commission  which  had 
been  given  him.  When  Cambyses  heard  this, 
he.was.not  aware  of  any  fallacy,  but  imagined 

3  Resembled  in  perMm.^]— Similar  historical  incidents 
will  here  occur  to  the  most  common  reader,  there  hav- 
ing-been  no  state  whose  annals  are  come  down  to  us, 
in  which,  from  the  sfanilitnde  of  peraon,  factious  indi. 
vidualshave  not  excited  commotions.  In  the  Roman 
government  a  false  Pompey  and  a  false  Drusns  claim  our 
attention,  because  one  exercised  the  political  sagacity  of 
Cicero,  the  other  employed  the  pen  of  Tadtus.  Neither 
have  we  in  our  own  country  been  without  similar  im- 
postors, the  examples  of  which  must  be  too  familiar  to 
require  insertion  here.— T. 

S  Into  the  midst  of  the  troops."}— It  may  to  an  English 
reader  at  first  sight  seem  extraordinary,  that  any  person 
should  dare  to  execute  such  a  commissi<m  as  this,  and 
should  venture  himself  on  such  a  business  amongst  the 
troops  of  a  man  whose  power  had  been  so  long  estab- 
lished,  and  whose  cruelty  must  have  been  notorious. 
But  the  persons  of  heralds,  as  the  functions  they  w&re  to 
perform  were  the  most  important  possible,  were  on  all 
occasions  sacred.  Homer  more  than  once  caUs  them 
the  sacred  ministers  of  gods  and  men :  they  denounced 
war,  and  proclaimed  peace.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute amongst  the  learned  from  whence  this  sanctity  was 
conferred  on  them ;  they  were  said  to  be  descended  from 
Cenyx,  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  under  the  protection  of 
that  god.  This  office,  in  Athens  and  Sparta,  was  hered. 
itary.  In  Athens  as  I  have  observed,  the  heralds  were 
said  to  be  derived  from  Cenyx ;  in  Sparta,  from  Talthy- 
bins,  the  celebrated  herald  of  Agamemnon.  They 
usually  carried  a  staff  of  laurel  in  their  hands,  sometimes 
of  olive,  round  this  two  serpents  were  twisted.  To  what 
an  extreme  this  reverence  for  the  persons  of  ambassa.. 
dors  or  heralds  was  carried,  will  appear  from  the  book 
Polyhymnia,  chap.  134.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  in  modem  times  the  persons  of  ambassadors  are 
in  like  manner  deemed  sacred,  unless  the  treatment 
which  in  case  of  war  they  receiye  at  Constantinople  be 
deemed  an  exception.  The  moment  that  war  is  declared 
against  any  foreign  power,  the  representative  of  that 
power  is  seized,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Black 
Tower.— r 
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ftuit  Prexaspes,  -  whom  he  had  sent  to  put 
Smerdis  to  death,  had  neglected  to  obey  his 
commands.  **  Prexaspes,**  said  the  king,  *<  thou 
hast  not  fulfilled  my  orders.'*  **  Sir,"  he  replied, 
•*  you  are  certainly  deceived ;  it  is  impossible 
that  your  brother  should  rebel  against  you,  or 
occasion  you  the  smallest  trouble.  I  not  only 
executed  your  orders  concerning  Smerdis,  but 
1  buried  him  with  mine  own  hands.  If  the 
dead  can  rise  again,  you  may  expect  also  a  re- 
bellion from  Astyages  the  Mede ;  but  if  things 
go  on  in  their  usual  course,  you  can  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  your  brother.  I  would 
recommend,  therefore,  that  you  send  for  this 
herald,  and  demand  by  what  authority  he  claims 
our  allegiance  to  Smerdis." 

LXIII.  This  advice  was  agreeable  to  Cam- 
byses :  the  person  of  the  herald  was  accordingly 
seized,  and  he  was  thus  addressed  by  Prexas- 
pes :  "  You  say,  my  friend,  that  you  come  from 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  but  I  would  advise 
you  to  be  cautious,  as  your  safety  will  depend 
upon  your  speaking  the  truth  ;  tell  me,  there- 
fore, did  Smerdis  himself  entrust  you  with  this 
commission,  or  did  you  receive  it  from  some 
one  of  bis  officers  ?"  "  I  must  confess,"  replied 
the  herald,  <*  that  since  the  departure  of  Cam- 
byses  on  this  Egyptian  expedition,  I  have  never 
seen  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  I  received  my 
present  commission  from  the  magus  to  whom 
Cambyses  entrusted  the  management  of  his  do- 
mestic affairs;  he  it  was  who  told  me  that 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  commanded  me  to 
execute  this  business.**  This  was  the  sincere 
answer  of  the  herald ;  upon  which,  Cambyses 
thus  addressed  Prexaspes :  "  I  perceive  that, 
like  a  man  of  integrity,  you  performed  my  com- 
mands, and  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime :  but 
what  Persian,  assuming  the  name  of  Smerdis, 
has  revolted  against  me  ?'*  "  Sir,**  answered 
Prexaspes,  "  I  believe  I  comprehend  the  whole 
of  this  business  :  the  magi  have  excited  this  re- 
bellion against  you,  namely,  Padzithes,  to  whom 
you  intrusted  the  management  of  your  house- 
hold, and  Smerdis,  his  brother." 

LXiy.  As  soon  as  Cambyses  heard  the 
name  of  Smerdis,  he  was  impressed  with  con- 
viction of  the  truth ;  and  he  immediately  per- 
ceived the  real  signification  of  the  dream  in  which 
he  had  seen  Smerdis  seated  on  the  royal  throne, 
and  touching  the  firmament  with  his  head.  Ac- 
knowledging that  without  any  just  cause  he  had 
destroyed  his  brother,  he  lamented  him  with 
tears.     After  indulging  for  a  while  in  the  ex- 


tremest  sorrow,  which  a  sense  of  his  misfor* 
tunes  prompted^  he  leaped  hastily  upon  his 
horse,  determining  to  lead  his  army  instantly  to 
Susaagainst  the  rebels.  In  doing  this,  the  sheath 
fell  from  his  sword,  *  which  being  thus  naked, 
wounded  him  in  the  thigh.  The  wound  was  in 
the  very  place  in  which  he  had  before  struck 
Apis,  the  deity  of  the  Egyptians.  As  soon  as 
the  blow  appeared  to  be  mortal,  Cambyses 
anxiously  inquired  the  name  of  the  place  where 
he  was :  they  told  him  it  was  called  Ecbatana. 
An  oracle  from  Butos  had  warned  him  that  he 
should  end  his  life  at  Ecbatana ;  this  he  under- 
stood of  Ecbatana  ^  of  the  Medes,  where  all  his 
treasures  were  deposited,  and  where  he  con- 
ceived he  was  in  his  old  age  to  die.  The  Ora- 
cle, however,  spoke  of  the  Syrian  Ecbatana. 
When  he  learned  the  name  of  the  town,  the 
vexation  arising  from  the  rebellion  of  the  magus, 
and  the  pain  of  his  wound,  restored  him  to  his 
proper  senses.  "  This,'*  he  exclaimed,  remem- 
bering the  oracle,  "is  doubtless  the  place  in 
which  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  is  destined  to 
die.** 

LX  V.  On  the  twentieth  day  after  the  above 
event,  he  convened  the  more  illustrious  of  the 

4  The  sAea^feU  frtmi  his  tword.Jr-The  first  swords 
were  probably  made  of  brass ;  for,  as  Lucretius  observes, 

Et  prior  erit  erat  quam  ferri  cognltus  usoi. 

It  has  been  remarked,  on  the  following  passage  of 
VirgU, 

iErataque  micant  peltse,  micat  eeneaa  ensia, 
that  the  poet  only  uses  brass  poetically  instead  of  iron; 
this,  however,  seems  forced  and  improbable.  More  an- 
ciently, wliich  indeed  appears  from  Homer,  the  sword 
was  worn  over  the  shoulder ;  if,  therefore,  the  attitude 
of  Cambyses,  in  the  act  of  mounting  liis  horse  be  consL 
dered,  his  receiving  the  wound  here  described  does  not 
appear  at  all  unlikely.  In  contradiction  to  modem  cus- 
tom, the  Romans  sometimes  wore  two  swords,  one  on 
each  side :  when  they  wore  but  one  it  was  usually,  though 
not  always,  on  the  right  side.  On  this  subject,  see  Mont- 
faucon,  where  different  specimens  of  ancient  swords  may 
be  seen.  The  Persian  swords  were  called  actnaces,  oj: 
scymetars.— .T. 

5  Ecbatana.y~^te8iaa  makes  this  prince  die  at  Baby- 
lon ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  he  contra- 
dicts Herodotus.— ZarcA^r. 

It  appears  by  the  context,  that  this  Ecbatana  was  in 
Syria ;  an  obscive  place,  probably,  and  unheard  of  by 
Cambyses  till  this  moment  A  similar  fiction  of  a  pro- 
phecy occurs  in  our  own  history.  Henry  the  Fourth 
had  been  told  he  was  to  die  in  Jerusalem,  but  died  in  the 
Jerusalem-chamber  at  Westminster.  Which  tale  Shak- 
speare  has  immortalized  by  noticing  it. 

It  haUi  been  prophesied  to  me  many  jean 

I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem. 

Which  vainly  I  fuppoted  the  Holy  Land. 

But  bear  me  to  that  chamber,  there  111  U^ 

In  that  Jenualem  shall  Harry  die. 

Patanaea  in  Palestine  marks  the  place  of  this  Syrian 
Ecbatana— 5ee  d'Anvitte.-^T. 
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Peniaiis  who  were  with  hhn,  and  tfa«8  addieased 
them;  **  What  has  happened  to  me,  oon^els 
me  to  disdose  to  you  what  I  axadaady  dedied 
to  conceal.  Whilst  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  beheld 
in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  I  ooald  wish  had 
never  appeared  to  me.  A  messenger  seemed 
to  arrive  from  home,  informing  me  that  Smer- 
dis,  sittifig  on  t^  royal  throne^  touched  the 
heavens  with  his  head.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  men  to  counteract  deetiny  ;  but  fearing  that 
my  brother  would  derive  me  of  my  kingdom, 
I  yieMed  to  passion  rather  than  to  prudence. 
Infatuated  as  I  was,  I  despatched  PrexaqMS  to 
Sasa,  to  put  Smerdis  to  death.  After  tUa 
great  crime,  I  Hved  witfa  more  confideaee,  be- 
Heving,  that  Smeidls  being  dead,  ao  one  else 
would  rise  up  against  me.  But  my  ideas  of  the 
future  were  feDacious ;  I  have  murdered  my 
brother,  a  crime  equally  unnecessary  and  atro- 
cious, and  am  nevertheless  deprived  of  my  power. 
It  was  Smerdis  the  magus'  whom  the  divinity 
pointed  out  to  me  in  my  dream,  and  who  has 

1  SmerdUt  the  magtujy-^Sr  Richardson,  in  hia  Dis. 
sertation  on  the  Language,  &c.  of  Eastern  Nations,  speak, 
ing  of  the  disagreement  between  the  Grecian  and  Asiatic 
history  of  PMnria,  makes  the  followiag  remarkib 

From  this  period  (610  before  Christ)  till  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  Ave  have  the  history  of  the  Persians  as  given 
us  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  history  of  the  Persians  as 
written  by  themselves.  Between  these  dasses  of  writers 
we  might  naturally  expect  some  difference  of  facts,  but 
we  should  as  naturally  look  for  a  few  great  lines  which 
might  mark  some  shnilarity  of  story:  yet  from  every 
reaeoreh  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make,  there 
Beans  to  be  nearly  as  much  resemblance  between  the 
annals  of  England  and  Japan,  as  between  the  EuEvpeaa 
and  Aalatlo  relations  of  tJie  same  em|rfre.  The  nonyy 
and  numbers  of  their  kings  have  no  analogy  j  and  ia  »•. 
gard  to-tiw  most  q»lendid  facts  of  the  Greek  Uatoriaa^ 
the  Persians  ara  entirely  silent  We  have  oe  mention  of 
the  great  Cyras,  nor  of  any  king  of  Persia  who  in  the 
events  of  his  reign  can  apparently  be  forced  into  arimili. 
tude.  We  have  no  OKBeus,  king  of  Lydia;  not  a  syllable 
of  Cambyses,  or  of  his  franOcexpeditioai^fainrt  the£thio> 
plans.  Smerdis  Magoi^  and  the  succession  «f  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  by  the  neigliing  of  his  horse,  are  to  the 
Persians  circumstances  equally  unknown,  as  the  nnmer. 
ous  assassinations  recorded  by  the  Greeks,  Ac 

To  do  away,  at  least  in  part,  any  impressUm  to  the 
prejudice  of  Grecian  history,  which  may  be  made  by  per. 
usin|r  the  above  remarks  of  Mr  Richardson,  the  reader  is 
presented  with  tiie  following  sentiments  of  Mr  Gibbon. 

"  So  little  has  been  preserved  of  eastern  history  before 
Mahomet,  that  the  modem  Persians  are  totally  ignorant 
of  tlie  victory  of  Sapor,  an  event  so  glorious  to  their 
nation.*' 

The  inddent  here  mentioned  is  the  victory  of  Sapor 
over  Valerian  the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  captivity.  Tliis  happened  in 
the  year  seo  of  the  Christian  era.  Miihomet  was  bom 
In  the  year  571  of  the  same  era;  ii;  therefore,  Mr  Gib- 
bon»8  observation  be  weU  founded,  which  it  appears  to 
be,  Mr  Richardson's  objections  fall  to  the  ground.— 7. 


now  takoi  arms  agsfaisl  me.  Xldiigs  beiii§ 
thus  dicumstanoec^  it  becomes  you  to  lemem* 
her  that  Smerdis,  the  aoo  of  Cyms,  ia  actually 
dead,  and  that  the  two  magi,  one  with  whom  I 
left  the  care  of  my  household,  and  Smerdis  hia 
brothel^  9se  the  men  who  now  claim  your  obe» 
dience.  He,  whose  office  it  would  have  been  to 
have  revenged  on  these  m^  any  injuries  done 
to  me,  has  unworthily  perished  bytiiose  wh* 
ware  nearest  to  him :  but  since  he  is  no  more, 
I  must  DOW  tell  you,  O  Persians!  what  J 
would  have  you  do  whoi  I  am  dead — I  entreat 
you  all,  by  Uiose  gods  who  watch  over  kingSi 
aAd  chiefly  you  who  are  of  the  ]«ce  of  tho 
Aduemesoides,  that  you  will  never  permit  ihaa 
empire  to  revert  to  the  Medes.  If  by  any 
stratagem  they  shall  have  seized  it,  by  stratagem 
do  yoH  recover  it  If  they  have  l^  force  ob^ 
tained  it,  do  you  by  Ibice  wrest  it  from  them. 
If  you  shall  obey  my  advice^  may  the  earth  £^ 
you  its  fruits  in  abundance;  may  you  ever  bt 
free,  and  your  wives  and  your  flocks  pn^ific ! 
If  you  do  not  obey  me,  if  you  neither  recover 
nor  attempt  to  recover  the  empire^  may  die  n^ 
verse  of  my  wishes  befall  you,  and  may  mmrf 
Persian  meet  a  fate  like  mine  !*' 

LXVL  Cambyses  having  thus  spoken,  be- 
wailed his  misfortunes.     When  the  Persiaof 
saw  the  king  thus  involved  in  sorrow,  they  tore 
their  garments,  and  expressed  their  grief  aloud. 
After  a  very  short  interval,  the  bone  became 
infected,  the  whole  of  the  thigh  mortified,  and 
death  ensued.     Thus  died  Cambyses  son  of 
Cyru^  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  fivo 
months,*  leaving  no  ofispring,  male  or  female. 
The  Persians  who  were  present  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  magi  had  assumed  the  an* 
preme  authority,  but  rather  believed  that  what 
C/ambyses  had  asserted  concerning  the  death  of 
Smerdis,  was  prompted  by  his  hatred  of  that 
prince,  and  his  wish  to  excite  the  geaenl  ani- 
mosxty  of  the  Persians  against  him.     They 
were^  therefore,  genmOly  satisfied  that  it  was 
really  Smerdis^  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  had 
assumed  the  sovereignty.     To  whidi  they  wem 
the  more  inclined,  because  Prezaspes  afterwards 
positively  denied  that  he  had  put  Smerdis  to 
death.     When  Cambyses  was  dead,  he  ooirid 
sot  safely  have  confessed  that  he  had  killed  the 
son  of  Cyrus. 

LXyil.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the 
magus^  by  the  fiivour  of  his  jwue,  pretending 


2  50OM^»afv«fMOSMMOM£U>-Clemen8AlexandriaH 
makes  him  reign  ten  years.— Xord&tfr. 
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to  be  Saierdis,  the  sob  of  Cynia,  reigiied  m 
secHsitj  during  the  leyen  months  which  cobbf- 
pleted  the  eig^hth  year  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses. 
|b  this  period  he  distinguished  the  various  de- 
pendents en  his  power  by  his  great  munificencey 
so  that  after  his  death  he  was  seriously  regiet- 
fetd  by  aU  the  inhalHtants  of  Asia»  except  the 
Posians.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  pub- 
lishing erery  where  an  edict  which  exempted 
his  sntrjects  for  the  space  of  three  years  both 
from  tribute  and  military  service. 

hXVllh  In  the  eighth  month  he  was  de- 
tected in  the  foUowing  manner;  Otanes,  son 
eff  Phamaspes,  was  of  the  first  rank  of  the 
Persians,  both  with  regard  to  birth  andaffluence. 
This  noUeman  was  the  first  who  suspected  that 
tius  was  not  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus ;  and 
wee  induced  to  suppose  who  he  really  was,  firom 
Ida  never  quitting  the  citadel,  and  from  his  not 
inviting  any  of  the  nobles  to  his  presence. 
Suspicious  of  the  imposture,  he  took  these- 
measures^— He  had  a  daughter  named  Ph»- 
dyma,  who  had  been  married  to  Cambyses,  and 
whooBt  with  the  other  vrives  of  the  late  king^ 
the  usurper  had  taken  to  himself.  Otanes  sent 
a  message  to  her,  to  know  whether  she  cohabited 
with  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  or  with  any 
other  person*  She  returned  for  answer,  **  that 
she  could  not  tell,  as  she  had  never  seen  Smer- 
dis^ the  son  of  Cyrus,  nor  did  she  know  the 
person  with  whom  she  cohabited.**  Otanes 
s^ot  a  second  time  to  his  daughter :  **  U\**  says 
h^  "  you  do  not  know  the  person  of  Smerdis,  the 
eon  of  Cyrus,  inquire  of  Atossa  who  it  is  with 
whom  you  and  she  cohabit,  for  she  must  neces- 
sarily know  her  brother.'*  To  which  she  thus 
replied,  **  I  can  neidier  speak  to  Atossa,  nor 
indeed  see  any  of  the  women  that  live  with  him. 
Since  this  person,  whoever  he  is,  came  to  the 
throne^  the  women  have  all  been  kept  separate. ' 

S  K«pt  jq>arafa.3^Chantin,  gpeaking  of  the  death  of  a 
Idairo' Peiv^  and  the  iatsmperate  grief  of  his  wiyeMaya, 
that  the  reaaon  why  the  women  on  such  oocadons  are  so 
deeply  afflicted,  is  notonly  for  the  loss  of  the  Idng  their  hus- 
baad,  but  for  the  loss  of  that  shadow  of  liberty  which  they 
epjoyed  daring  Ua  life ;  for  no  sooner  is  the  prince  laid 
in  his  tomb,  but  they  are  all  shut  up  in  particular  houses, 
Toumefort  tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of  the  sultan  at 
Constantinople,  the  women  whom  he  honoured  with  his 
embgaeee,  and  their  eldest  dan^^ters,  are  removed  into 
the  old  seraglio  at  Constantinople ;  the  younger  are 
sometimes  left  for  the  new  emperor,  or  are  married  to 
tfaebashas. 

It  ^ppean  that  hi  the  east  from  the  remotest  times  fe. 
■Misa  Iwre  been  jealeusly  sedndad  from  the  other  qex. 
Nerertheiess,  we  learn  frxHu  modem  traveUers,  that  .this 
is  done  with  some  restrictions,  and  that  they  are  not  only 
toeommtmicete  with  eadi  other,  bat  on  certain 


LXIX.  This  reply  more  and  more  justified 
the  suspicions  of  Otanes ;  he  sent,  therefore,  a 
third  time  to  his  daughter:  **  My  daughter,"  he 
observed,  "it  becomes  you,  who  are  noUy  bom, 
to  engage  in  a  dangerous  enterprize,  when  your 
fisher  commands  you.  If  this  Smerdis  *  be  not 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  the  man  whom  I  suspect, 
he  ought  not,  possessing  your  person,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Persia,  to  escape  vrith  impunity. 
Do  this,  therefore— when  next  you  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  bed,  and  shall  observe  that  he  is 
asleep,  examine  whether  he  has  any  ears ;  if  he 
has,  you  may  be  secure  you  are  with  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Cyrus ;  but  if  he  has  not,  it  can  be 
no  other,  thui  Smerdis,  one  of  the  magi.*'  To 
this  Phedyma  replied,  <*  That  she  would  obey 
him,  notwithstanding  the  danger,  she  incurred ; 
being  well  assured,  Uiat  if  he  had  no  ears,  and 
should  discover  her  in  endeavouring  to  know 
this,  she  should  instantly  be  put  to  death.**  Cy- 
rus had  in  his  life-time  deprived  this  Smerdis 
of  his  ears  *  for  some  atrocious  crime. 

days  to  leave  the  haram  or  seraglio,  and  take  thehr  amuse- 
ments abroad. 

'Where  a  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed*  eadi,  it  should 
seem  from  Toumefort,  has  a  distinct  and  separate  apart- 
ment "  I  was  extremely  at  a  loss,*'  says  he,  "  how  to 
behave  to  the  great  men  of  the  east,  when  I  was  called 
in,  and  visited*  as  a  physician,  the  apartments  of  th^ 
wives.  These  i^artments  are  just  like  the  dormitories 
of  our  religious,  and  at  every  door  I  found  an  arm  covered 
with  gauze,  thrust  out  through  a  small  loop-hole,  made 
onpurpoee:  at  first  I  fancied  they  were  arms  of  wooden 
brass,  to  serve  for  sconces  to  light  up  candles  in  at  night; 
but  it  surprised  me  when  1  was  told  that  I  must  cure  the 
persons  to  whom  these  arms  belonged.'*  The  easterns 
listen  with  much  astonishment  to  the  fiuniliarity  pre- 
vailing betwixt  the  sexes  in  Europe.  When  told  that 
no  evil  results  fi'om  this,  they  answer  with  a  proverb, 
«  Bring  butto*  too  near  the  fire,  and  yon  will  hardly  keep 
it  from  mriting.**— 7. 

4  If  this  Smerdu.2-'ThBt  Cambj'ses  was  the  Ahasue- 
rus,  and  Smerdis  the  Artaxerxes,  that  obstructed  the 
work  of  the  temple,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  they  are 
said  in  Scripture  to  be  the  kings  of  Persia  that  reigned 
between  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  the  time  of  that  Darius 
by  whose  decree  the  temple  was  finished ;  but  that  Darius 
being  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  none  reigning  between  Cy- 
rus  and  that  Darius  in  Persia,  but  Cambyses  and  Smerdis, 
it  must  follow  from  hence,  that  none  but  Cambyses  and 
S»ff4*rd*a  could  be  the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  who 
are  said  in  Ezra  to  have  put  a  stop  to  this  work.— 
Prtdeaux. 

5  This  Smerdis  of  his  ears.y-The  discovery  of  this  im- 
posture was  long  celebrated  in  Persia  as  an  annual  festi. 
vaL  By  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the  magians 
then  made,  it  was  called  nutgophonia.  It  was  also  from 
this  time  that  they  first  had  the  name  of  magians,  which 
signified  the  cropt-eared,  which  was  then  given  them  <m 
account  of  this  impostor,  who  was  thus  crept  Mige- 
gush  signified,  in  the  language  of  the  country  then  in  use, 
<me  that  had  his  ears  cropt ;  and  frt»m  a  rfaig-leader  of 
that  sect  who  was  thus  cropt,  the  author  of  the  famous 
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Phsedyma  complied  in  all  respects  with  the 
injunctions  of  her  father.  The  wives  of  the 
Persians  sleep  with  their  husbands  by  turns.  * 
When  this  lady  next  slept  with  the  magus,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  him  in  a  profound  sleep,  she 
tried  to  touch  his  ears,  and  being  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  he  had  none,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
she  communicated  the  intelligence  to  her  father. 

LXX.  Otanes  instantly  revealed  the  secret 
to  Aspathines  and  Gobryas,  two  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Persians,  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could 
depend,  and  who  had  themselves  suspected  the 
imposture.  It  was  agreed  that  each  should  dis- 
close the  business  to  the  friend  in  whom  he 
most  confided.  Otanes  therefore  chose  Inta- 
phemes ;  Gobryas,  Megabyzus  ;  and  Aspathi. 
nes,  Hydames.  The  conspirators  being  thus 
six  in  number,  Danus,  son  of  Hystaspes,  arrived 
at  Susa,  from  Persia,  where  his  father  was  gov- 
ernor :  when  they  instantly  agreed  to  make  him 
also  an  associate. 

LXXL  These  seven  met,'  and  after  mutual 
vows  of  fidelity  consulted  together.  As  soon 
as  Darius  was  to  speak,  he  thus  addressed  his 
confederates  :  "  I  wbs  of  opinion  that  the  death 
of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  the  usurpation 
of  the  magus,  were  circumstances  known  only 
to  myself;  and  my  immediate  purpose  in  com- 
ing here,  was  to  accomplish  the  usurper's  death. 
But  since  you  are  also  acquainted  with  the 
matter,  I  think  that  all  delay  will  be  dangerous, 
and  that  we  should  instantly  execute  our  inten- 
tions." "Son  of  Hystaspes,'*  replied  Otanes, 
**  bom  of  a  noble  parent,  you  seem  the  inheri- 
tor of  your  father's  virtue ;  nevertheless,  be  not 
precipitate,  but  let  us  enter  on  this  business 


Arabic  lexicon  called  Camus,  tells  us  they  had  all  this 
name  given  them;  and  what  Herodotus  and  Justin,  and 
other  authors,  write  of  this  Smerdis,  plainly  shows  that 
he  was  the  man. — Prideaux. 

1  The  unves  of  the  Perriatu  sleep  loith  their  husbands 
by  turns."}— Bj  the  Mahometan  law,  the  Persians,  Tiurks, 
and  indeed  all  true  believers,  are  permitted  to  have  wives 
of  three  different  descriptions ;  those  whom  they  espouse, 
those  whom  they  hire,  and  those  whom  they  purchase. 
Of  the  first  kind  they  are  limited  to  four,  of  the  two  last 
they  may  have  as  many  as  they  please  or  can  afford. 
Amongst  the  singularities  sanctified  by  the  Alcoran,  the 
following  is  not  the  least;  a  woman  legally  espoused 
may  insist  on  a  divorce  firom  her  husband,  if  he  is  impo- 
tent, if  he  is  given  to  unnatural  ei^oyment,  or,  to  use 
Toumefort's  expression,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  tribute 
upon  Thursday  and  Friday  night,  wluch  are  the  times 
consecrated  to  the  conjugal  duties.— T. 

2  These  seven  me^.]— Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  who 
after^vards  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Romans,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  these  conspirators :  see  book  viL 
ciiap.  il—Larcher. 


with  caution :  for  my  own  part,  I  am  averse  to 
undertake  any  thing,  till  we  shall  have  strengtii- 
ened  our  party."  "  My  friends,"  resumed 
Darius,  "  if  you  follow  the  advice  of  Otanes, 
your  ruin  is  inevitable.  The  hope  of  reward 
will  induce  some  one  to  betray  your  designs 
to  the  magus.  An  enterprize  like  this  should 
be  accomplished  by  yourselves,  disdaining  all 
assistance.  But  since  you  have  revealed  the 
secret,  and  added  me  to  your  party,  let  us  this 
very  day  put  our  designs  in  execution ;  for  I 
declare,  if  this  day  pass  without  our  fulfilling 
our  intentions,  no  one  shall  to-morrow  betray 
me  i  I  will  myself  disclose  the  conspiracy  to 
the  magus." 

LXXII.  When  Otanes  observed  the  ardour 
of  Darius ;  "  Since,"  he  replied,  "you  will  not 
suffer  us  to  defer,  but  precipitate  us  to  the  ter- 
mination  of  our  purpose,  explain  how  we  shall 
obtain  entrance  into  the  palace,  and  Attack  the 
usurpers.  That  there  are  guards  regularly 
stationed,  if  you  have  not  seen  them  yourself, 
you  must  have  known  from  others ;  how  shall 
we  elude  these  ?"  "  There  are  many  circum- 
stances,  Otanes,"  returned  Darius,  "  which  we 
cannot  so  well  explain  by  our  words  as  by  our 
actions.  There  are  others  which  may  be  made 
very  plausible  by  words,  but  are  capable  of  no 
splendour  in  the  execution.  You  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  pass  the 
guards ;  who  amongst  them  will  not  be  impell- 
ed by  reverence  of  our  persons,  or  fear  of  our 
authority,  to  admit  us?  Besides  this,  I  am 
furnished  with  an  undeniable  excuse;  lean  say 
that  I  am  just  arrived  from  Persia,  and  have 
business  from  my  father  with  the  king.  If  a 
falsehood  must  be  spoken,*  let  it  be  so.     They 


3  If  a  falsehood  must  be  spoken.y-TbiB  morality,  says 
Larcher,  is  not  very  rigid ;  but  it  ought,  he  continues, 
to  be  remembered,  that  Herodotus  is  here  speaking  of 
falsehood  which  operates  to  no  one's  injury.  Bryant,  oa 
the  contrary,  remarks,  that  we  may  rest  assured  theso 
are  the  author's  own  sentiments,  though  attributed  to 
another  person ;  hence  he  adds,  we  must  not  wonder  if 
his  veracity  be  sometimes  called  in  question.  But  when 
we  remember  that  one  of  the  first  rudiments  of  Persian 
education  was  to  speak  the  truth,  the  little  scruple  with 
which  Darius  here  adopts  a  falsehood,  must  appear  very 
remarkable.  Upon  this  subject  of  uncerity.  Lord  Shaftes. 
bury  has  some  very  curious  remarks.  The  chief  of 
ancient  critics,"  says  he,  "  extols  Homer  above  all  things 
for  understanding  how  to  lie  in  perfection.  His  lies,  ac- 
cording to  that  master's  opinion  and  the  judgment  of 
the  gravest  and  most  venerable  writers,  were  in  tliem. 
selves  the  justest  moral  truths,  and  exhibitive  of  the  best 
doctrine  and  instruction  in  life  and  manners. "  It  is  well 
remarked  by  one  of  the  ancients,  though  I  do  notreroem. 
ber  which,  that  a  violation  of  trutti  implies  a  contempt 
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who  are  sinieere,  and  they  who  are  not,  have 
the  same  object  in  view.  Falsehood  is  prompt- 
ed by  views  of  interest,  and  the  language  of 
truth  is  dictated  by  some  promised  benefit,  or 
the  hope  of  inspiring  confidence.  So  that,  in 
fiict,  these  are  only  two  different  paths  to  the 
same  end :  if  no  emolument  were  proposed,  the 
sincere  man  would  be  false,  and  the  false  man 
sincere.  As  to  the  guards,  he  who  suffers  us 
to  pass  shall  hereafter  be  remembered  to  his 
advantage ;  he  who  opposes  us  shall  be  deemed 
an  enemy :  let  us»  therefore,  now  hasten  to  the 
palace,  and  execute  our  purpose." 

L XXIII.  When  he  had  finished,  Gobryas 
spake  as  follows :  **  My  friends,  to  recover  the 
empire  will  indeed  be  glorious ;  but  if  we  fail, 
it  will  be  nobler  to  die,  than  for  Persians  to 
live  in  subjection  to  a  Mede,  and  he  too  de- 
prived  of  his  ears.  You  who  were  present  at 
the  last  hours  of  Cambyses,  cannot  but  remem« 
ber  the  imprecations  which  he  uttered  against 
the  Persians  if  they  did  not  attempt  the  recov- 
ery of  the  empire.  We  then  refused  him  at- 
tention, thinking  him  influenced  by  malignity 
and  resentment ;  but  now  I  at  least  second  the 
proposal  of  Darius,  nor  would  I  have  this  as- 
sembly break  up,  but  to  proceed  instantly 
against  the  magus."  The  sentiment  of  Go- 
bryas gave  universal  satisfaction. 

LXXIV.  During  the  interval  of  this  con- 
sultation, the  two  magi  had  together  determined 
to  make  a  friend  of  Prexaspes :  they  were 
aware  that  he  had  been  injured  by  Cambyses, 
who  had  slain  his  son  with  an  arrow  ;  and  that 
he  alone  was  privy  to  the  death  of  Smerdis^  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  having  been  his  executioner; 
they  were  conscious  also  that  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  Persians.  They  accordingly 
sent  for  him,  and  made  him  the  most  liberal 
promises ;  they  made  him  swear  that  he  would 
on  no  account  disclose  the  fallacy  which  they 
practised  on  the  Persians ;  and  they  promised 
him,  in  reward  of  his  fidelity,  rewai'ds  without 
number.  Prexaspes  engaged  to  comply  with 
their  wishes ;  they  then  told  him  of  their  in- 
tention to  assemble  the  Persians  beneath  the 


of  God,  and  fear  of  man.  Yet  the  gravest  of  oar  moralists 
and  divines  have  allowed  that  there  may  be  occasions  in 
wlildi  a  deviation  from  strict  tmth  is  venial.— 7. 

This  morality  is  not  only  not  very  rigid,  as  Larcher 
aflirms,  bat  it  contradicts  one  of  the  most  important  ob- 
jects in  the  education  of  the  Perrians,  the  speaking  truth, 
which  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  in  more  places  than  one, 
was  not  freqoentiy  violated,  though  in  Persian  diadpline 
■trongly  enforced. 


tower*  which  was  the  royal  residence,  from 
whence  they  desired  him  to  declare  aloud  that  he 
who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of  Persia  was  Smer- 
dis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  no  other.  They  were 
induced  to  this  measure,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  great  authority  of  Prexaspes,  and  because 
he  had  frequently  declared  that  he  had  never  put 
Smerdis,  the  son  0/  Cyrus,  to  death,  but  diat 
he  was  still  alive. 

LXXy.  Prexaspes  agreed  to  comply  with 
all^  that  they  proposed ;  the  magi  accordingly 
assembled  the  Persians,  and  leading  Prexaspes 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  commanded  him  to 
make  an  oration.  He,  without  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  promises  he  had  made,  recited 
the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  Cyrus,  begin- 
ning with  Achsemenes.  When  he  came  to 
Cyrus  himself,  he  enumerated  the  services 
which  that  piince  had  rendered  the  Persians. 
He  then  made  a  full  discovery  of  the  truth, 
excusing  himself  for  concealing  it  so  long,  from 
the  danger  which  the  revealing  it  would  have 
incurred,  but  that  it  was  now  forced  from  him. 
He  assured  them  that  he  actually  had  killed 
Smerdis,  by  the  order  of  Cambyses,  and  that 
the  magi  now  exercised  the  sovereign  authority. 
When  he  had  imprecated  many  curses^  upon 


4  Beneath  the  tower."}— ThiB  was  the  citadeL  An- 
ciently the  kings  lodged  here  for  security.  In  chap. 
Ixviii  Herodotus  observes  that  the  magus  would  not  stir 
from  the  citadel ;  and  iu  chap.  Ixxix.  he  says  that  the 
conspirators  left  behind  iu  the  citadel  such  of  tiieir  Mends 
as  were  wounded  in  attacking  the  magi— Larcher. 

5  Imprecated  many  curses.  3— In  andent  times,  and 
amongst  the  Orientals  in  particular,  these  kind  of  im- 
precations  were  very  frequent,  and  supposed  to  have  an 
extraordinary  influence.  The  curse  of  a  father  was 
believed  to  be  particularly  fatal ;  and  the  .furies  were 
always  thought  to  execute  the  imprecations  of  parents 
upon  disobedient  children :  see  the  stories  of  OBdipus  and 
llieseus.  When  Joshua  destroyed  Jericho,  he  impre- 
cated a  severe  curse  upon  whoever  should  attempt  to 
rebuild  it  This  was,  however,  at  a  distant  period  of 
time  accomplished.  We  have  two  examples  of  solemn 
imprecations  on  record,  which  have  always  been  deemed 
worthy  of  attention.  The  one  occurred  in  ancient 
Rome :  Avhen  Crassus,  in  defiance  of  the  auspices,  pre- 
pared to  make  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians.  The 
tribune  Ateius  waited  for  liim  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
with  an  altar,  a  fire,  and  a  sacrifice  ready  prepared,  and 
with  the  most  horrid  solemnity  devoted  him  to  destruc 
tion.  The  other  example  is  more  modem,  it  ifi  the  im- 
precation which  Averroes,  the  famous  Arabian  philoso- 
pher, uttered  against  liis  son.  As  it  is  less  generally 
known,  I  shall  recite  it  at  length :  Averroes  was  one  day 
seriously  conversing  with  some  grave  friends,  when  his 
son,  in  a  riotous  manner,  intruded  himself,  accompanied 
by  some  dissolute  companions.  The  old  man,  viewing 
him  with  great  indignation,  qxdce  two  verses  to  the 
following  effect :  **  Tliy  own  beauties  could  not  content 
thee,  thou  has  stripped  the  wild  goat  of  his  beauties ; 
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the  Persians,  if  tbey  did  not  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  their  rights,  and  take  vengeance 
upon  the  usurpers,  he  threw  himself  from  the 
tower. — Such  was  the  end  of  Prexaspes,  a  man 
who  through  every  period  of  his  life  merited 
esteem.* 

LXXVI.  The  seven  Persians,  having  de- 
termined instantly  to  attack  the  magi,  proceeded, 
after  imploring  Uie  aid  of  the  gods,  to  execute 
their  purpose.  They  were  at  first  ignorant  of 
what  related  to  the  fate  of  Prexaspes,  but  they 
learned  it  as  they  went  along.  They  withdrew 
for  a  while  to  deliberate  together ;  they  who 
sided  with  Otanes,  thought  that  their  enter.> 
prize  should  be  deferred,  at  least  during  the 
present  tumult  of  affairs.  The  friends  of 
Darius,  on  the  contrary,  were  averse  to  any 
delay,  and  were  anxious  to  execute  what  they 
had  resolved  immediately.  Whilst  they  re- 
mained in  this  suspense,  they  observed  seven 
pair  of  hawks,'  which,  pursuing  two  pair  of 
vultures,  beat  and  severely  tore  them.  At  this 
sight  the  conspirators  came  immediately  into 
the  designs  of  Darius ;  and,  reljdng  on  the 
omen  of  the  birds,  advanced  boldly  to  the 
palace. 

LXXyil.  On  their  arrival  at  the  gates,  it 
happened  as  Darius  had  foreseen.  The  guards, 
unsuspicious  of  what  was  intended,  and  awed 
by  their  dignity '  of  rank,  who,  in  this  instance. 


and  they  who  are  as  beautiful  as  tiiyself  admire  tiiee. 
Thou  hast  got  his  wanton  heart,  his  lecherous  eyes,  and 
his  senseless  head ;  but  to-morrow  thou  shalt  find  thy 
father  will  have  his  pushing  horns.  Cursed  be  all  extra. 
yagandes :  when  I  was  young  I  sometimes  punished  my 
father,  now  I  am  old  I  cannot  punish  my  son ;  but  1  beg 
of  Gk>d  to  deprive  him  rather  of  life,  than  suffer  him  to 
be  disobedient."  It  is  related  that  the  young  man  died 
within  ten  montha — T. 

1  Merited  e»<eem.3— Upon  this  incident  M.  Larcher 
remarks,  that  this  last  noble  action  of  his  life  but  ill 
corresponds  with  the  mean  and  dastardly  behaviour 
which  Prexaspes  had  before  exhibited  to  the  murderer 
of  his  son. 

2  Seven  pair  of  AatrA».3— The  superstition  of  the  an^ 
dents,  wifli  respect,  to  the  eight  or  flight  of  birds,  has 
often  exerdsed  the  sagadty  and  acnteness  of  philosophers 
and  scholars.  Some  birds  furnished  omens  frran  their 
diattering,  as  crows,  owls,  &c. ;  others  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  flew,  as  eagles,  vultures,  hawks,  &c 
An  eagle  seen  to  tiie  right  was  fortunate.— See  Homer. 
The  sight  of  an  eagle  was  supposed  to  foretel  to  Tarqui. 
nius  Friscus,  tliat  he  should  obtain  the  crown  j  it  pre- 
dicted also,  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  and  the  loss 
of  their  dominions  to  Tarquin  the  proud,  and  Dionysius, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  innumerable  other  examples  must 
here  occur  to  the  most  common  reader.  A  raven  seen 
on  the  left  hand  was  unfortunate : 

Sttpe  dnistn  esva  pnedizit  ab  Uiot  canix,—Virgtt, 

3  Awed  bg  their  dignify.'}-^The  most  memorable  ixu 


seemed  to  act  from  a  divine  impulse,  without 
any  questions,  permitted  them  to  enter.  Aft 
soon  as  they  came  to  the  interior  part  of  the 
palace,  they  met  with  eunuchs,  who  were  em- 
ployed as  the  royal  messengers;  these  asked 
their  business,  and  at  the  same  time  threatened 
the  guards  for  suffering  them  to  enter.  On  their 
opposing  their  farther  entrance,  the  conspirators 
drew  their  swords,  and  encouraging  each  other, 
put  the  eunuchs  to  death :  from  hence  they  in- 
stantly rushed  to  the  inner  apartments. 

LXXVIII.  Here  the  two  magi  happened 
to  be,  in  consultation  about  what  was  to  be  done 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  Prexaspes. 
As  soon  as  they  perceived  the  tumult,  and  heard 
the  cries  of  the  eunuchs,  they  ran  towards  them, 
and  preparing. in  a  manly* manner  to  defend 
themselves,  the  one  seized  a  bow  and  the  other 
a  lance.  As  the  conspirators  drew  near  to  the 
attack,  the  bow  became  useless ;  but  the  other 
magus,  who  was  armed  with  the  lance,  wounded 
Aspathines  in  the  thigh,  and  deprived  Intapher- 
nes  of  one  of  his  eyes,  though  the  blow  was  not 
fatal.  The  magus  who  found  his  bow  of  no 
service,  retreated  to  an  adjoining  apartment,  into 
which  he  was  followed  by  Darius  and  Grobryas. 
This  latter  seized  the  magus  round  the  waist,* 
but  as  this  Happened  in  the  dark,  Darius  stood 
in  hesitation,  fearing  to  strike,  lest  he  should 
wound  Gobryas.  When  Gk)bryas  perceived 
this,  he  inquired  why  he  was  thus  inactive : 
when  Darius  replied,  that  it  was  from  his  fear 
of  wounding  his  friend ;  **  Strike,"  exclaimed 


stance  in  history  of  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  impresdon, 
is  that  of  the  soldier  sent  into  the  prison  to  kill  Caiua 
Marius:— The  story  Is  related  at  length  by  Plutarch. 
"When  the  man  entered  the  prison  with  his  sword  drawn, 
"Fellow,*'  exclaimed  the  stem  Roman,  **darest  thou 
kill  Caius  Marius  P"  Upon  which  the  soldier  dropped  his 
sword,  and  rushed  out  of  doors.  This  fact,  however, 
being  no  where  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  speaks  very 
lai^ly  on  the  subject  of  Marius,  has  given  I>r  Middleton 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  is  a  ftbulous  narra. 
tioa— r. 

4  Round  the  tivm/L3— Not  unlike  to  this  was  the  man. 
ner  in  whidi  David  Rizdo,  the  favourite  of  the  unfor. 
tunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  was  murdored.  Rizdo  was 
at  supper  vidth  his  mistress,  attended  by  a  few  domestics, 
when  the  king,  who  had  chosen  this  place  and  oppor. 
tnnity  to  satisfy  his  vengeance,  entered  the  apartment 
with  Rutfaven  and  his  abcomplioes.  The  wretdied  £eu 
vourite,  conedving  himself  the  victim  whose  death  was 
required,  flew  fm  protection  to  the  queen,  whom  ho 
sdxed  round  the  waist  This  attitude  did  not  save  him 
from  the  dagger  of  Ruthven ;  and  before  he  could  be 
dragged  to  the  next  apartm«it,  the  rage  of  his  enemies 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  pierdng  his  body  with  flfty-dx 
wounds.— See  the  account  in  Robertton't  History  ofSooU 
land,  vol.  L  869.-7. 
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Gobryas,  **  though  you  should  pierce  both."— 
Darius  instantly  complied,  and  ran  his  sword 
through  the  magus. 

L  X XI X.  Having  thus  slain  the  magi,*  they 


5  7%6  magi.^lt  may  not  in  thii  place  be  impertinent, 
to  give  a  succinct  aceonnt  of  the  magi  or  magiant,  as  se- 
lected from  Tarioos  writers  on  the  tatject  This  sect 
originating  in  the  East,  abominating  all  images,  worship, 
ped  God  only  by  fire.  Their  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there 
were  two  principles,  one  of  whidi  was  the  cause  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  canse  of  all  eriL  The  fonaer  is  re- 
presented by  light,  the  other  by  darkness,  and  that  from 
these  two  all  things  in  the  worid  were  made.  The  good 
god  they  named  Yazdan  or  Ormond ;  the  evil  god.  Ah- 
raman ;  the  former  is  by  the  Greeks  named  Ormnasdes, 
the  latter  Arimanios.  Concerning  these  two  gods,  some 
held  both  of  them  to  have  been  from  eternity;  others 
contended  the  good  being  only  to  be  eternal,  the  other 
created:  both  agreed  in  this,  tliat  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinnal  opposition  between  tfiese  two  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  the  good  god  shall  overcome  the  evil  god; 
and  that  afterwards  each  shall  have  his  world  to  himself, 
the  good  god  have  all  good  men  with  him,  the  evil  god 
all  widced  men.  Of  this  system,  Zoroaster  was  the  first 
founder,  whom  Hyde  and  Prideaox  make  cotemporary 
with  Darius  Hystaspes,  but  ^^oee  era,  as  appears  frtun 
Moyle,  the  Greek  writers  of  the  age  of  Darius  make 
many  hundred  years  before  their  own  time.  After  giv- 
ing  a  concise  but  animated  account  of  the  theology  of  Zo- 
roaster, Mr  Gibbon  has  this  foolish  remark : "  Every  mode 
of  religion,  to  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  the 
human  mind,  must  exercise  our  obedience,  by  ei^oining 
practices  of  devotion  for  which  we  can  assign  no  reason ; 
and  must  acquire  our  esteem  by  inculcating  moral  duties, 
analogous  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  hearts.**  The  re- 
ligion  of  Zoroaster  was  abundantiy  provided  with  the 
former,  and  possessed  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  latter. 
At  the  age  of  puberty  the  faithfid  Persian  was  invested 
with  a  mysterious  ^rdle,  from  which  moment  the  most 
indifferent  action  of  his  life  was  sanctified  by  prayers, 
ejaculations,  and  genuflexions,  the  omission  of  which 
was  agrievous  sin.  The  moral4uties,  however,  were  re- 
quired of  the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  who  wished  to  eseape 
the  persecution  of  Arimanius,  or,  as  Mr  Gibbon  writes  it^ 
Ahriman,  and  to  live  with  Onnund,  or  Ormusd  in  a  bliss- 
ful eternity,  where  the  degree  of  felicity  will  be  exactiy 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  virtue  and  piety.  In  the 
time  of  Theodoeius  the  younger,  the  Christians  enjoyed 
a  full  toleration  in  Persia;  but  Abdas  indiscreetiy  pulL 
ing  down  a  temple,  in  which  the  Persians  wondiipped 
fire,  a  persecutiom  against  tiie  Christians  was  excited, 
and  prosecuted  with  unrelenting  cruelty.  The  magi  are 
still  known  in  Persia,  under  the  name  of  parsi  or  parses ; 
their  superstition  is  contained  in  three  books,  named 
Zend,  Paxend,  and  Vestna,  said  by  themselves  to  be  com- 
posed  by  Zerdascht,  whom  they  confound  with  the  pa. 
triarch  Abraham.  The  oriental  Christians  pretend,  that 
the  magi  who  adored  Jesus  Christ,  were  diaciples  of  Zo- 
roaster, who  predicted  to  them  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  new  star  which  i^peared  at  his  birth.  Up- 
on  this  latter  sul^ect  a  modem  writor  has  ingeniously 
remarked,  that  the  presents  which  the  magi  made  to 
Christ,  indicated  their  esteeming  him  a  royal  diild,  not- 
withstanding his  mean  situation  and  appearance :  they 
gave  him  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  sudi  as  the 
queen  of  Sheba  presented  to  Sol(Mnon  in  his  glory. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  that  from  these 


instantly  cut  off  their  heads.  Their  two  friends 
who  were  wounded  were  left  behind,  as  well  to 
guard  the  citadel,  as  on  account  of  their  inability 
to  follow  them.  The  remaining  five  ran  out 
into  the  public  street,  having  the  heads  of  the 
magi  in  their  hands,  and  making  violent  outcries. 
They  called  aloud  to  the  Persians,  explaining 
what  had  Happened,  and  exposing  the  heads  of 
the  usurpers  ;*  at  the  same  time,  whoever  of  the 
magi  appeared  was  instantly  put  to  death.  The 
Persians  hearing  what  these  seven  noUemen 
had  effected,  and  learning  the  imposture  prac- 
tised on  them  by  the  magi,  were  seized  with  the 
desire  of  imitating  their  conduct.  Sallying 
forth  with  drawn  swords,  they  killed  every 
magus  whom  they  met;  and  if  night  had  not 
checked  their  rage,  not  one  would  have  escaped. 
The  anniversary  of  this  day  the  Persians  cele- 
brate with  great  solemnity:  the  festival  they 
observe  is  called  the  magophonia,  or  the  slaugh- 
ter  of  the  magi.  On  this  occasion  no  magus  is 
permitted  to  be  seen  in  public,  they  are  obliged 
to  confine  themselves  at  home. 

LXXX.  When  the  tumult  had  subsided, 
and  an  interval  of  five  days  was  elapsed,  the 
conspirators  met  to  deliberate  on  the  situation 
of  affairs.  Their  sentiments,  as  delivered  on 
this  occasion,  however  they  may  want  credit 
with  many  of  the  Greeks,  were  in  &ct  as 
follows.— Otanes  recommended  a  republican 
form  of  government :  "  It  does  not,"  says  he, 
"  seem  to  me  advisable,  that  the  government  of 
Persia'  should  hereafter  be  intrusted  to  any 
individual  person,  this  being  neither  popular 
nor  wise.  We  all  know  the  extreme  lengths 
to  which  the  arrogance  of  CamhyscB  proceeded, 
and  some  of  us  have  felt  its  influence.  How 
can  that  form  of  government  possibly  be  good, 
in  which  an  individual  with  impunity  may  in- 
dulge his  passions,  and  which  is  apt  to  transport 

magi  or  magians  the  English  word  magie  is  derived:— 
See  Prideaux,  Gibbon,  Bayle,  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
and  Harmer's  Observations  on  passages  of  Scripture.— TV 
6  GovemiiMM^  o/Ptfrno. 3— Madiiavel,reasoningnpon 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  upon  the  un. 
resisting  sulmission  which  his  successors  experienced 
fr<Mn  the  Persians,  takes  it  for  granted,  that  amongstthe 
ancient  Persians  there  was  no  distinction  of  nobility. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  case;  and  what 
Mr  Hume  remarks  of  the  Florentine  secretary  was  un- 
doubtedly  true,  that  he  was  fur  better  acquainted  with 
Roman  than  with  Greek  authors :— See  the  Essay  of  Mr 
Hume,  where  he  asserts  that  *'  Politics  may  be  reduced 
to  a  sdence  ;*'  with  his  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
which  contains  an  enumoration  of  various  Persian  noble, 
men  of  different  periods,  as  well  as  a  refritatloo  of  Ma- 
chiavel's  absurd  position  above  stated.— T. 
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even  the  best  of  men  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reason  ?  When  a  man,  naturally  envious,  at- 
tains greatness,  he  instantly  becomes  insolent : 
Insolence  and  jealousy  are  the  distinguishing 
vices  of  tyrants,  and  when  combined  lead  to 
the  most  enormous  crimes.  He  who  is  placed 
at  the  summit  of  power,  ought  indeed  to  be  a 
stranger  to  envy ;  but  we  know  by  fatal  exper- 
ience, that  the  contrary  happens.  We  know 
also,  that  the  worthiest  citizens  excite  the  jeal. 
ousy  of  tyrants,  who  are  pleased  only  with  the 
most  abandoned :  they  are  ever  prompt  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  calumny.  If  we  pay  them  tem- 
perate respect,  they  take  umbrage  that  we  are 
not  more  profuse  in  our  attentions :  if  the 
respect  with  which  they  are  treated  seem  immo> 
derate,  they  call  it  adulation.  The  severest 
misfortune  of  tS  is,  that  they  pervert  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  country,  offer  violence  to  our 
females,  and  put  those  whom  they  dislike  to 
death,  without  the  formalities  of  justice.  But 
a  democracy  in  the  first  place  bears  the  honour- 
able name  of  an  equality;'  the  disorders  which 
prevail  in  a  monarchy  cannot  there  take  place. 
The  magistrate  is  appointed  by  lot,  he  is  ac- 
countable for  his  administration,  and  whatever 
is  done  must  be  with  the  general  consent.  I 
am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  monarchy  should 
be  abolished,  and  that,  as  every  thing  depends 
on  the  people,*  a  popular  government  should 
be  established," — Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
Otanes. 

LXXXI.  Megabyzus,  however,  was  in- 
clined to  an  oligarchy ;  in  favour  of  which  he 
thus  expressed  himself:  "  All  that  Otanes  has 


1  EguaiUff.y-^The  word  in  the  original  is  irtofjunt, 
Avhich  means  equality  of  laws.  M.  Larcher  translates  it 
literally  isonomie ;  but  in  English,  as  we  have  no  author, 
ity  for  the  use  of  it,  isonomy  would  perhaps  seem  pedan. 
tic  The  following  passage  firom  Lord  Shaft«esbury  fully 
explains  the  word  in  question. — Speaking  of  the  influence 
of  tyranny  on  the  arts,  "  The  high  spirit  of  tragedy," 
says  he,  "  can  ill  subsist  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is 
wanting."  The  genius  of  this  poetry  consists  in  the 
lively  representation  of  the  disorders  and  misery  of  the 
great ;  to  the  end  that  the  people,  and  those  of  a  lower 
condition,  may  be  taught  the  better  to  content  them, 
selves  with  privacy,  enjoy  their  safer  state,  and  prize 
the  equality  and  justice  of  their  guardian  laws. T. 

2  Every  thing  depends  on  the  people.2—la  this  place 
the  fevourate  adage  of  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  must  occur 
to  every  reader ;  the  truth  of  which,  as  far  as  power  i^ 
concerned,  is  certainly  indisputable ;  but  with  respect  to 
political  sagacity,  the  sentiment  of  Horace  may  be  more 
securely  vindicated: 

Interdum  vulffm  rectum  Tldet,  est  ubi  peocat. 
Which  Pope  happily  renders, 

'  The  people's  Toire  b  odd ; 
It  is,  and  it  b  not,  the  rolce  of  God.~r. 


urged,  concerning  the  extirpation  of  tyranny, 
meets  with  my  entire  approbation ;  but  when 
he  recommends  the  supreme  authority  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  people,  he  seems  to  me  to  err 
in  the  extreme.  Tumultuous  assemblies  of 
the  people  are  never  distinguished  by  wisdom, 
always  by  insolence ;  neither  can  any  thing  be 
possibly  more  preposterous,  than  to  fly  from 
the  tyranny  of  an  individual  to  the  intemperate 
caprice  of  the  vulgar.  Whatever  a  tyrant  un- 
dertakes, has  the  merit  of  previous  concert  and 
design ;  but  the  people  are  always  rash  and  ig- 
norant And  how  can  they  be  otherwise,  who 
are  uninstructed,  and  with  no  internal  sense  * 
of  what  is  good  and  right  ?  Destitute  of  jtidg- 
ment,  their  actions  resemble  the  violence  of  a 
torrent.*  To  me,  a  democracy  seems  to  in- 
volve the  ruin  of  our  country :  let  us,  there- 
fore, intrust  the  government  to  a  few  indi- 
viduals,  selected  for  their  talents  and  their  vir- 
tues. Let  us  constitute  a  part  of  these  our- 
selves, and  firom  the  exercise  of  authority  so 
deposited,  we  may  be  justified  in  expecting  the 
happiest  events.** 


3  No  internal  sense."}— The  original  is  somewhat  per- 
plexed; but  the  acute  Valcnaer,  by  reading  ttiuOw 
for  wasval',  at  once  removes  all  difficulty. — T. 

4  Their  actions  resemble  the  violence  of  a  torrent.'}— 
Upon  the  subject  of  popular  assemblies,  the  following 
remarlcs  of  M.  de  Lolrae  seem  very  ingenious  as  well  as 
just 

*'  Those  who  compose  a  popular  assembly  are  not  ac 
tuated,  in  the  course  of  their  deliberations,  by  any  clear 
or  precise  view  of  any  present  or  positive  personal  inter- 
est As  they  see  themselves  lost  as  it  were  in  the  crowd 
of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  exercise  the  same  func 
tion  with  themselves ;  as  they  know  that  their  indi. 
vidual  vote  will  make  no  change  in  the  public  resolution, 
and  that  to  whatever  side  they  may  incline,  the  general 
result  will  nevertheless  be  the  same,  they  do  not  nnder. 
take  to  inquire  how  far  the  things  proposed  to  them 
agree  with  tlie  whole  of  the  laws  already  in  being,  or 
with  the  present  circumstances  of  the  state.  As  few 
among  them  have  previously  considered  the  subjects  on 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  determine,  very  few  carry 
along  with  them  any  opinion  or  inclination  of  their  own, 
and  to  which  they  are  resolved  to  adhere.  As,  how. 
ever,  it  is  necessary  at  last  to  come  to  some  resolution, 
the  m^'or  part  of  them  are  determined,  by  reasons 
which  they  would  blush  to  pay  any  regard  to  on  much  less 
serious  occasions :  an  unusual  sight,  a  change  of  the  ordi. 
nary  place  of  assembly,  a  sudden  disturbance,  a  rumour, 
are,  amidst  the  general  want  of  a  spirit  of  decision,  the 
suffidens  ratio  of  the  determination  of  the  greatest  part  j 
and  from  this  assemblage  of  separate  wills,  thus  formed, 
hastily  and  without  reflection,  a  general  will  results, 
which  is  also  without  reflectioa"— Coiw^tYu/tVm  of  Eng. 
land,  250,  251. 

Quod  enim  fretum,  quern  Enripum,  tot  motus,  tantas 
et  tarn  varias  habere  putatis  agitationee  fluctuum,  quan. 
tas  perturbationes  et  quantos  ssstus  habet  ratio  comitio. 
rum. — Cicero  Orat  pro  Mureena. 
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LXXXII.  Darius  was  the  third  who  de- 
kvered  his  opinion.  **  The  sentiments  of 
Megabyzus/*  he  observed,  "  as  they  relate  to  a 
popular  government,  are  unquestionably  wise 
and  just;  but  from  his  opinion  of  an  oligarchy, 
I  totally  dissent.  Supposing  the  three  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  monarchy,  demo- 
cracy, and  an  oligarchy,  severally  to  prevail  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
monarchy  has  greatly  the  advantage.  Indeed 
nothing  can  be  better  than  the  government  of 
an  individual  eminent  for  his  virtue.  He  will 
not  only  have  regard  to  the  general  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  but  his  resolutions  will  be  cau- 
tiously concealed  from  the  public  enemies  of 
the  state.  In  an  oligarchy,  the  majority  who 
have  the  care  of  the  state,  though  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  virtue  for  the  public  good,  will 
De  the  objects  of  mutual  envy  and  dislike. 
Every  individual  will  be  anxious  to  extend  his 
own  personal  importance,  from  which  will  pro- 
ceed faction,  sedition,  and  bloodshed.  The 
sovereign  power  coming  by  these  means  to  the 
nands  of  a  single  person,  constitutes  the  strong- 
est argument  to  prove  what  form  of  govern- 
ment is  best.  Whenever  the  people  possess 
the  supreme  authority,  disorders  in  the  state  are 
unavoidable :  such  disorders  introduced  in  a  re- 
public, do  not  separate  the  bad  and  the  profli- 
gate from  each  other,  they  unite  them  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  connection.  They  who  mu- 
tually injure  the  state,  mutually  support  each 
other :  this  evil  exists  till  some  individual,  as- 
suming authority,  suppresses  the  sedition :  he 
of  course  obtains  popular  admiration,  which 
ends  in  his  becoming  the  sovereign  ;*  and  this 
again  tends  to  prove,  that  a  monarchy  is  of  all 
governments  the  most  excellent.  To  compre- 
hend all  that  can  be  said  at  once,  to  what  are 
we  indebted  for  our  liberty ;  did  we  derive  it 
from  the  people,  an  oligarchy,  or  an  individual  ? 
For  my  own  part,  as  we  were  certainly  indebt- 
ed to  one  man  for  freedom,  I  think  that  to  one 
alone  the  government  should  be  intrusted. 
Neither  can  we  without  danger  change  the 
customs  of  our  country.*' 

L XXXIII.  Such  were  the  three  different 
opinions  delivered,  the  latter  of  which  was  ap- 
proved by  four  out  of  the  seven.  "   When  Ota- 

■^ -  II  ,1 

5  Ends  in  his  becoming  the  sovereign.'y-lt  is  probable 
that  the  ascendant  of  one  man  over  multitudes  began 
during  a  state  of  war,  where  the  superiority  of  courage 
and  of  genius  discovers  itself  roost  visibly,  where  unan- 
imity and  concert  are  most  requisite,  and  wh»«  the  per- 
nicioas  eflfects  of  disorder  are  most  sensibly  ieVt.—'Uume. 

6  Four  out  of  the  /erf  •».]— This  majority  certainly  dccid- 


nes  saw  his  desire  to  establish  an  equality  in 
Persia,  rejected,  he  spoke  thus  :  "  As  it  seems 
determined  that  Persia  shall  be  governed  by  one 
person,  whether  chosen  among  ourselves  by  lot, 
or  by  the  sufirages  of  the  people,  or  by  some 
other  method,  you  shall  have  no  opposition  from 
me :  I  am  equally  averse  to  govern  or  obey.  I 
therefore  yield,  on  condition  that  no  one  of  you 
shall  ever  reign  over  me,  or  any  of  my  pos- 
terity." The  rest  of  the  conspirators  assenting 
to  this,  he  made  no  farther  opposition,  but  re- 
tired from  the  assembly.  At  the  present  period 
this  is  the  only  family  in  Persia  which  retains 
its  liberty,  for  all  that  is  required  of  them  is  not 
to  transgress  the  laws  of  their  country. 

LXXXIV.  The  remaining  six  noblemen 
continued  to  consult  about  the  most  equitable 
mode  of  electing  a  king;  and  they  severally  de- 
termined, that  if  the  choice  should  fall  upon 
any  of  themselves,  Otanes  himself  and  all  his 
posterity  should  be  annually  presented  with  a 
Median  habit,  ^  as  well  as  with  every  other 

ed  in  favour  of  that  species  of  government  which  is  most 
simple  andnatnral ;  and  which  would  be,  if  always  vested 
in  proper  hands,  the  best :  but  the  abuse  of  absolute 
power  is  so  probable,  and  so  destructive,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary  by  all  means  to  guard  against  it  Aristotle  inclines 
to  the  opinion  of  those,  who  esteem  a  mixed  government 
the  best  that  can  be  devised.  Of  this  they  consider  the 
Lacedaemonian  constitution  a  good  specimen ;  the  kings 
connecting  it  with  monarchy,  the  senate  with  oligarchy, 
and  the  ephori  and  syssytia  with  democracy.— -ilrtff.  Pot 
1.  it  cap.  4.  Modem  speculators  on  this  subject,  with  one 
accord,  allow  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain,  as  itstands 
at  present,  to  be  a  much  more  judicious  and  perfect  mix. 
ture  of  the  three  powers,  which  are  so  contrived  as  to 
check  and  coimterbalance  each  other,  without  impeding 
that  action  of  the  whole  machine,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  people.  The  sixth  book  of  Polybins 
opens  with  a  dissertation  on  the  different  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, which  deserves  attention. — T. 

7  Presented  with  a  Median  habity-The  custom  of 
giving  vests  or  robes  in  oriental  countries,  as  a  mark  of 
honour  and  distinction,  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, and  still  prevails.  On  this  subject  the  following 
passage  is  given  from  a  manuscript  of  1^  John  Chardin, 
by  Mr  Harmel*,  in  his  Observations  on  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

**  The  kings  of  Persia  have  great  wardrobes,  where 
there  are  always  many  hundreds  of  habits  ready,  designed 
for  presents,  and  sorted.  They  pay  great  attention  to 
the  quality  or  merit  of  those  to  whom  these  vestments 
or  habits  are  given ;  those  that  are  given  to  the  great 
men  have  as  much  difference  as  there  is  between  the  de- 
grees of  honour  they  possess  in  the  state." 

All  modem  travellers  to  the  east  speak  of  the  same 
custom.  We  find  also  in  the  Old  Testament  various  ex- 
amples  of  a  similar  kind.  Chardin  also,  in  his  account  of 
the  coronation  of  Solyman  the  Third,  king  of  Persia,  has 
the  following  passage : 

**  His  migesty,  as  every  grandee  had  paid  him  his  sub- 
missions,  honoured  him  with  a  calate  or  royal  vest  This 
Persian  word,  according  to  its  etymology,  signifies  entire, 
perfect,  accomplished,  to  signify  either  the  excellency  of 
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distinction  magnificent  in  itself,  and  deemed 
honourable  in  Persia.  They  decreed  him  this 
tribute  of  respect,  as  he  had  first  agitated  the 
matter,  and  called  them  together.  These  were 
their  determinations  respecting  Otanes :  as  to 
themselves  they  mutually  agreed  that  access  to 
the  royal  palace  should  be  permitted  to  each  of 
them,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  previous  mes- 
senger, '  e3H;ept  when  the  king  should  happen 
to  be  in  bed  with  his  wife.  They  also  resolved* 
that  the  king  should  marry  no  woman  but  £rom 
the  family  of  one  of  the  conspirators.  The 
mode  they  adopted  to  elect  a  king  was  this : — 
They  agreed  to  meet  on  horseback  at  sun-rise, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  to  make  him  king, 
whose  horse  should  neigh  the  first. 

LXXXy.  Darius  had  a  groom,  whose  name 
was  (Ebares,  a  man  of  considerable  ingenuity,  for 
whom  on  his  return  home,  he  immediately  sent.. 
«  (Ebares,"  said  he,  "  it  is  determined  that  we 
are  to  meet  at  sun-rise  on  horseback,  and  that 
he  among  us  shall  be  king,  whose  horse  shall 
first  neigh.  Whatever  acuteness  you  have,  exert 
it  on  this  occasion,  that  no  one  but  myself  may 
attain  this  honour.*'  "  Sir,"  replied  (Ebares, 
*'  if  your  being  a  king  or  not  depends  on  what 
you  say,  be  not  afraid ;  I  have  a  kind  of  charm, 
which  will  prevent  any  one's  being  preferred  to 
yourself"  "  Whatever,**  replied  Darius,  "this 
charm  may  be,  it  must  be  applied  without  de- 
lay, as  the  morning  will  decide  the  matter." 
(Ebares,  therefore,  as  soon  as  evening  came, 
conducted  to  the  place  before  the  city  a  mare, 
to  which  he  knew  the  horse  of  Darius  was  par- 
ticularly inclined:  he  afterwards  brought  the 

the  habit,  or  the  dignity  of  him  that  wean  it ;  for  it  ia 
au  io&llible  mark  of  the  particular  esteem  which  the 
soverdgn  has  for  the  person  to  whom  he  sends  it,  and 
that  he  has  free  liberty  to  approach  his  person ;  for  when 
the  kingdom  has  changed  its  lord  and  roaster,  the  gran, 
dees  who  have  not  received  this  vest  dare  not  pre- 
sume to  appear  before  the  Idng  without  hazard  of  tiieir 
lives." 

Tlus  Mediaa  habit  was  made  of  silk ;  it  was  indeed, 
among  the  elder  Greeks  only  anotiier  name  for  a  silken 
robe,  as  we  learn  from  Procopius,  rv  u-6irr»—^f  sretXeu 
fjt*»  'EXXijvif  TAiihifffl  fxftXtfvy,  vwt  2t  ^p<xi]v  WfjutJtiw^tf. 
This  gift  is  fully  explained  by  Xenophon  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Anabasis :  it  consisted  of  a  horse  with  a  gilt  bridle, 
a  golden  collar,  bracelets,  and  a  sword  of  the  kind  peca> 
liar  to  Media,  called  adnaces,  besides  the  silken  vest 
His  expressions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Herodotus,  as 
to  satisfy  us  that  these  specific  articles  properly  made  up 
the  gift  of  honour.— 7. 

1  Previotu  mesBenger.y—'WhssiXB  to  tiie  great  in  eastern 
countries  are  always  preceded  by  messengers,  who  carry 
presents,  differing  in  value  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
person  who  is  to  receive  them.  Without  some  present  or 
otlier  no  visit  must  be  made,  nor  favour  expected.— 7.     I 


horse  there,  and  after  carrying  him  several  times 
round  aAd  near  the  mare,  he  finally  permitted 
him  to  cover  her. 

LXXXVI.  The  next  morning  as  soon  as  it 
was  light  the  six  Persians  assembled,  as  had 
been  agreed,  on  horseback  After  riding  up 
and  down  at  the  place  appointed,  they  came  at 
length  to  the  spot  where,  the  preceding  evem'ng, 
the  mare  had  been  brought ;  here  the  horse  of 
Darius  instantly  began  to  neigh,  which,  though 
the  sky  was  remarkably  clear,  was  instantly  suc- 
ceeded by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  heavens 
thus  seemed  to  favour,  and  indeed  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  Darius.  Immediately  the  other  noble- 
men  dismounted,  and  falling  at  his  feet  hailed 
him  king.  * 

LXXXyiL  Such,  according  to  some,  was 
the  stratagem  of  (Ebares ;  others,  however,  re- 
late the  matter  differently,  and  both  accounts 
prevail  in  Persia.  These  last  affirm,  that  the 
groom  having  rubbed  his  hand  against  the  pri- 
vate parts  of  the  mare,  afterwards  folded  it  up 
in  his  vest,  and  that  in  the  morning,  as  the 
horses  were  about  to  depart,  he  drew  it  out 
from  his  garment,  and  touched  the  nostrils  of 
the  horse  of  Darius,  and  that  this  scent  instantly 
made  him  snort  and  neigh. 

LXXXyilL  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes' 
was  thus  proclaimed  king;  and,  except  the 
Arabians,  all  the  nations  of  Asia  who  had  been 
subdued  first  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  by  Cam- 
byses,  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  Ara- 
bians were  never  reduced  to  the  subjection  of 

2  Hailed  him  A:tfi^.3— Darius  was  about  twenty  years 
old  when  Cyrus  died.  Cambjrses  reigned  seven  years 
and  five  months ;  Smerdis  Magus  was  only  seven  months 
on  the  throne  j  thus  Darius  was  about  twenty-nine  years 
old  whedhe  came  to  the  crown.— XarcAtfr. 

This  drcumstance  of  thunder  and  lightning  fr<Hn  a 
cloudless  sky,  is  often  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and 
was  considered  by  them  as  the  highest  omen.  Horace 
has  left  an  ode  upon  it,  as  a  drciunstance  which  staggered 
his  Epicurean  notions,  and  impressed  him  with  awe  and 
veneration,  LL  Od.  34;  and  the  commentators  give  us 
instances  enough  of  sindlar  accounts,  l^th  us  there  is 
no  thunder  without  clouds,  except  such  as  is  too  distant 
to  have  much  effect ;  it  may  be  otherwise  in  hot  climates, 
where  the  state  of  the  air  is  much  more  electrical— •  7*. 

3  Daritu  tJie  ton  of  i^«to«pe».3— Ardibishop  Usher 
holdeth  that  it  was  Darius  Hystaspes  that  was  the  king 
Ahasuerus,  who  married  Esther ;  and  that  Atossa  was 
the  Vashti,  and  Antystone  the  Esther  of  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. But  Herodotus  positively  teUs  us,  that  Antystone 
was  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  therefore  she  could  not 
be  Esther :  and  that  Atossa  had  four  sons  by  Darius, 
besides  daughters,  all  b<Hii  to  him  after  he  was  king ; 
and  therefcnre  she  couid  not  be  that  queen  Vashti,  who 
was  divorced  from  the  king  her  husband  in  the  third  year 
of  his  reign,  nor  he  that  Ahasdems  that  divorced  her.«- 
Prideaux. 
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Persia,  *  but  were  in  its  alliance :  tbey  afforded 
Cambyses  the  means  of  penetrating  into  Egypt, 
without  which  he  could  never  have  accomplished 
his  purpose.  Darius  first  of  all  married  two 
women  of  Persia,  both  of  them  daughters  of 
Cyrus,  Atossa  who  had  first  been  married  to 
Cambyses,  and  afterwards  to  the  magus,  and 
Antystone  a  virgin.  He  then  married  Parrays, 
daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
daughter  of  Otanes  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ment in  discovering  the  magus.  Being  firmly 
established  on  the  throne,  his  first  work  was  the 
erection  of  an  equestrian  statue,  with  this  in- 
scription :  <<  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  Persia  by  the  sagacity  of  his 
horse,  and  the  ingenuity  of  (Ebares  his  groom." 
The  name  of  the  horse  was  also  inserted. 

LXXXIX.  The  next  act  of  his  authority 
was  to  divide  Persia  into  twenty  provinces, 
which  they  call  satrapies,  to  each  of  which  a 
governor  was  appointed.  He  then  ascertained 
the  tribute  they  were  severally  to  pay,  connect- 
ing sometimes  many  nations  together  which 
were  near  each  other,  under  one  district ;  and 
sometimes  he  passed  over  many  which  were  ad- 
jacent, forming  one  government  of  various  re- 
mote and  scattered  nations.  His  particular 
division  of  the  provinces,  and  the  mode  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  their  annual  tribute,  was 
this :  They  whose  payment  was  to  be  made  in 
silver,  were  to  take  the  Babylonian  talent*  for 

4  Never  reduced  to  the  tutjfection  of  Fersia.'y-'TbB  in. 
dependence  of  the  Arabs  has  always  been  a  theme  of 
praise  and  admirati<m,  fnun  the  remotest  ages  to  the 
present.  Upon  this  solyect  the  following  animated  apoe- 
trophe  from  Mr  Gibbon,  indodee  all  that  need  be  said. 
**  The  arms  of  Sesostris  and  Cyras,  of  Pompey  and  Tra- 
jan, could  never  achieve  the  conquest  of  Arabia  The 
present  sovereign  of  the  Turks  may  exerdse  a  shadow 
of  jurisdiction,  but  his  pride  is  reduced  to  solicit  the 
friendship  of  a  people  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  provoke, 
and  fruitless  to  attack.  The  obvious  causes  of  their  free- 
dom are  inscribed  on  the  character  and  country  of  the 
Arabs ;  the  patient  and  active  virtues  of  asoldier  are  in. 
sensibly  nursed  in  the  haUts  and  discipline  of  a  pastoral 
life.  The  long  memory  of  their  independence  is  the 
firmest  pledge  of  its  pOTpetoity ;  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions are  animated  to  prove  their  descent,  and  to  main- 
tain their  inheritance.  'Whenthey  advance  in  battle,  the 
hope  of  victory  is  in  the  Cnmt,  and  in  the  rear  the  assur- 
anee  of  a  retreat  Tlieir  horses  and  camels,  who  in  dgfat 
or  ten  days  can  perform  a  march  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles,  disappear  before  the  otmqueror :  the  secret  waters 
of  the  destft  elude  his  search;  and  his  victorious  troops 
are  amsumed  with  hunger,  thirst,  and  fistigue,  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  invisible  foe,  who  seoma  his  effiMrts,  and 
safely  reposes  in  the  heart  of  the  burning  sotttoda** 

5  Babilomau  tofe}i/.]~What  foUowa  on  the  sul^feck  of 
the  talent,  is  extracted  priadpally  ftcm  Aitntiiiiot'fe 
tables  of  ancient  ooina 


their  standard ;  the  Euboic  talent  was  to  regu- 
late those  who  made  their  payment  in  gold;  the 
Babylonian  talent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  equal 
to  seventy  Euboic  minse.  During  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  and  indeed  of  Cambyses,  there  were  no 
specific  tributes,"  but  presents  were  made  to  the 
sovereign.  On  account  of  these  and  similar  in- 
novations,  the  Persians  call  Darius  a  merchant, 
Cambyses  a  despot,  but  Cyrus  a  parent  Darius 
seemed  to  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  the 
acquisition  of  gain ;  Cambyses  was  negligent 
and  severe ;  whilst  Cyrus  was  of  a  mild  and 
gentle  temper,  ever  studious  of  the  good  of  his 
subjects. 

XC.  The  Jonians  and  Magnesians  of  Asia, 
the  ^olians,  Carians,  Lycians,  Melyeans,'  and 
Pamphylians,  were  comprehended  under  one 
district,  and  jointly  piud  a  tribute  of  four  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver ;  they  formed  the  first 
satrapy.  The  second,  which  paid  five  hun- 
dred talents,  was  composed  of  the  Mysians, 
Lydians,  Alysonians,  Cabalians,  and  Hygen- 
niansk"  A  tribute  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
talents  was  paid  by  those  who  inhabit  the  right 
side  of  the  Hellespont,  by  the  Phrygians  and 
Thracians  of  Asia,  by  the  Paphlagonians, 
Mariandynians,'  and  Sjnians :  and  these  nations 


The  word  talent  in  Homer,  is  used  to  signify  a  balance, 
and  in  general  it  was  applied  either  to  a  weight  or  a  sum 
of  money,  differing  in  value  according  to  the  age  and 
countries  in  which  it  was  used.  Every  talent  oonsisis 
of  60  mime,  and  every  minsB  of  100  drachmn,  but  the  taL 
ents  differed  in  weight  according  to  the  minsB  and  dradu 
nuB  of  which  they  were  composed. 

What  Herodotus  here  affirms  of  the  Babylonian  talent^ 
is  confirmed  by  Pollux  and  by  JEUan. 

The  Euboic  talent  was  so  called  from  the  island  Eubosa; 
it  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Attle 
talent,  because  both  these  countries  used  the  sama 
weights ;  the  mina  Euboica,  and  the  mina  Attica,  each 
consisted  of  100  drachiun. 

According  to  the  above,  the  Babylonian  talent  would 
amount,  in  English  money,  to  about  226^ ;  the  Euboic  or 
Attic  talent  to  193^  15».— 7. 

6  No  specific  trilnUe».y"TbiB  seemingly  contradicta 
what  was  said  above,  that  the  magus  exempted  the  Per. 
sians  for  three  years  fromevery  kind  of  impost  It  must 
be  observed  that  these  Imposts  were  not  for  a  constancy, 
they  only  subsisted  in  time  of  war  and  were  rather  • 
gratuity  than  an  impost  Those  imposed  by  Darius 
were  perpetual ;  thus  Herodotus  does  not  appear  at  all 
to  contradict  himself.— ZorcAtfr. 

7  Mefyeane.y-'Tbooe  people  are  in  all  probability  the 
same  with  the  Bfilyans  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks,  book 
L  a  dxxiiL  and  book  vlL  a  dxxvlL  They  were  some- 
times called  Bfinyans,  from  Minos,  Ung  of  Crete.— 7. 

8  Htfgenniant.'y-Tor  Hygemdans  Wesseling  pro- 
poses  to  read  Obigeniaaa— 7. 

S  MaHtnufynbmt.y-'ThBM  were  <m  the  coast  d  BU 
thynia,  where  waa  said  to  be  the  Adierusian  cave^ 
through  wMdi  Hefcidefl  dragged  up  Cerirams  to  iigh^ 
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constituted  the  third  satrapy.  The  Cilicians 
were  obliged  to  produce  every  day  a  white  horse, 
that  is  to  say,  three  hundred  and  sixty  annually, 
with  five  hundred  talents  of  silver ;  of  these  one 
hundred  and  forty  were  appointed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cavalry  who  formed  the  guard  of 
the  country ;  the  remaining  three  hundred  and 
sixty  were  received  by  Darius:  these  formed 
the  fourth  satrapy. 

XCI.  The  tribute  levied  from  the  fifth  sa- 
trapy was  three  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  Under 
this  district  was  comprehended  the  tract  of 
country  which  extended  from  the  city  Posi- 
deium,  built  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia  and 
S3rria,  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Amphiaraus,' 
as  far  as  "Egypt,  part  of  Arabia  alone  excluded, 
which  paid  no  tribute.  The  same  satrapy,  more- 
over included  all  Phoenicia,  the  Syrian  Palestine, 
and  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Seven  hundred  talents 
were  exacted  from  Egypt,  from  the  Africans 
which  border  upon  Egypt,  from  Cyrene  and 
Baice,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  Egyp- 
tian district.  The  produce  of  the  fishery  of 
the  lake  Moeris  viras  not  included  in  this,  neither 
viras  the  com,  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
talents  more;  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand measures  of  which  were  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Persians  and  their  auxiliary 
troops  garrisoned  within  the  white  castle  of 
Memphis  :  this  was  the  sixth  satrapy.  The 
seventh  was  composed  of  the  Satgagydse,  the 
Dadicse  and  Aparjrtse,  who  together  paid  one 
hundred  and  seventy  talents.  The  eighth 
satrapy  iiimished  three  hundred  talents,  and 
consisted  of  Susa  and  the  rest  of  the  Cissians. 

XCII.  Babylon  and  the  other  parts  of  As- 
^yria  constituted  the  ninth  satrapy,  and  paid  a 
thousand  talents  of  silver,   with  five  hmidred 

whose  foam  then  produced  aconite.  Thus  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  L  788L 

That  tacred  plain  where  ent,  as  fiiblen  tell. 
The  deep^Toiced  dog  of  Pluto,  ttniggliog  hard 
Against  the  potent  grasp  of  Hercules, 
With  (bamy  drops  impregnating  tlie  earth. 
Produced  dire  poison  to  destroy  mankind. 
1  Amphilochtu,  son  of  Amphiraut.'y-'Tar  an  account 
of  Amphiaraus,  aee  book  the  first,  chap.  xlvL    The  name 
of  the  mother  of  AmphUochus,  according  to  Fausanias, 
was  Eriphyle.    He  appears  to  have  obtained  an  esteem 
and  veneration  equal  to  that  which  was  paid  to  his  father. 
He  had  an  oracle  at  Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  which  place  he 
built ;  he  had  also  an  altar  erected  to  his  honour  at  Athens. 
His  oracle  continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and  the 
mode  of  consulting  it  was  this :— The  person  who  wish, 
ed  an  answer  to  some  inquiry  passed  a  night  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  was  sure  to  have  a  yisicm,  which  was  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  the  reply.  There  is  an  example  in  Dion  Cassius, 
of  a  picture  which  was  painted  in  the  time  of  Comroodus, 
descriptive  of  an  answer  communicated  by  thisorade.— r. 


young  eunuchs.  The  tenth  satrapy' furnished 
four  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  and  consisted  of 
Ecbatana,  the  rest  of  Media,  the  Parycanii, 
and  the  Orthocorybantes.  The  Caspians,  the 
Pausicae,  the  Pantimathi,  and  the  Daritse,  con- 
tributed amongst  them  two  hundred  talents, 
and  formed  the  eleventh  satrapy.  The  twelfth 
produced  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  and 
was  composed  of  the  whole  country  from  the 
Bactrians  to  .^glos. 

XCIIL  From  the  thirteenth  satrapy  four 
hundred  talents  were  levied ;  this  comprehend, 
ed  Pactyica,  the  Armenians  with  the  contiguous 
nations ;  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  The  fourteenth 
satrapy  consisted  of  the  Sangatiaiis,  the  Sa- 
rangseans,  the  Thamanaeans,  Utians,  and  Menci, 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  the  king  sends  those  whom  he 
banishes  ;  *  these  jointly  contributed  six  him- 
dred  .talents.  The  Sacse  and  Caspii  formed 
the  fifteenth  satrapy,  and  provided  two  hundred 
and  fifty  talents.  Three  hundred  talents  were 
levied  from  the  Parthians,  Chorasmians,  Sog- 
dians,  and  Arians,  who  were  the  sixteenth 
satrapy. 

XCiy.  The  Paricanii  and  Ethiopians  of 
Asia  paid  four  himdred  talents,  and  formed  the 
seventeenth  satrapy.  The  eighteenth  was 
taxed  at  two  hundred  talents,  and  was  composed 
of  the  Matieni,  the  Saspires,  and  Alarodiaiis. 
The  Moschi,  Tibareni,  Macrones,  Mosynoeci, 
and  Mardians,  provided  three  hundred  talents, 


2  WJwm  he  banishes. "^—^axa^tanexit  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  as  a  punishment  at  a  very  early  period  of 
the  world ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  the  infancy  of 
society,  men,  reluctant  to  sanguinary  measures,  would 
have  recourse  to  the  expulsion  of  mischievous  or  un- 
worthy members,  as  the  simpler  and  less  odious  remedy. 
When  we  consider  the  efifect  which  exile  has  had  upon 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind,  and 
reflect  on  thatattractive  sweetness  of  the  natal  soil,  which 
whUst  we  admire  in  poetic  description  we  still  feel  to  be 
ratione  valeniior  omni,  it  seems  wonderful  that  banish- 
ment should  not  more  frequentiy  supersede  the  neces- 
sity  of  sanguinary  punishments.  That  Ovid,  whose  mind 
was  enervated  by  licentious  habits,  should  deplore,  in 
strains  the  most  melancholy,  the  absence  of  what  alone 
could  make  life  supportable,  may  not  perhaps  be  thought 
wondwful ;  but  that  Cicero,  whose  whole  life  was  a  life 
of  philosophic  discipline,  should  so  entirely  lose  his  firm- 
ness, and  forget  his  dignity,  may  justify  our  concluding^ 
of  the  punishment  of  exile,  that  human  vengeance  need 
not  inflict  a  more  severe  calamity.  In  opposition  to  what 
I  have  asserted  above,  some  reader  will  perhaps  be  in. 
dined  to  dte  the  example  of  Lord  Bulingbroke,  his  con. 
duct,  and  his  reflections  upon  exile ;  but  I  think  I  can 
discern  through  that  laboured  i^mlogy,  a  secret  diagrin- 
and  uneasiness,  which  ocmvinoes  me  at  least,  that  whilst 
he  acted  the  philosopher  and  the  t^nAc,  he  had  the  com. 
mon  feelings  and  inflrmitiiiii  of  man.— r. 
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and  were  the  nineteenth  satrapy.  The  Indians, 
the  most  numerous  nation  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  were  proportionally  taxed ;  they 
formed  the  twentieth  satrapy,  and  furnished  six 
hundred  talents  in  golden  ingots. 

XC  V.  If  the  Babylonian  money  be  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  the  Euboic  talent,  the  aggre- 
gate sum  will  be  found  to  be  nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  talents  in  silver ;  and 
estimating  the  gold  at  thirteen  times '  the  value 
of  silver,  there  will  be  found,  according  to  the 
Euboic  talent,  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  of  these  talents.  The  whole  being  es- 
timated together,  it  will  appear  that  the  annual 
tribute  paid  to  Darius  was  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  omitting  many 
trifling  sums  not  deserving  our  attention. 

XCVL  Such  was  the  sum  which  Asia 
principally,  and  Africa  in  some  small  propor- 
tion, paid  to  Darius.  In  process  of  time  the 
islands  also  were  taxed,  as  was  that  part  of 
Europe  which  extends  to  Thessaly.  The 
manner  in  which  the  king  deposited  these 
'  riches  in  his  treasury,  was  this : — The  gold 
and  silver  was  melted  and  poured  into  earthen 
vessels ;  the  vessel,^  when  full,  was  removed, 
leaving  the  metal  in  a  mass.  When  any 
was  wanted,  such  a  piece  was  broken  off  as  the 
contingence  required. 

XCVIL  We  have  thus  described  the  diff- 
erent  satrapies,  and  the  impost  on  each.  Persia 
is  the  only  province  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned as  tributary.  The  Persians  are  not 
compelled  to  pay  any  specific  taxes,  but  they 
present  a  regular  gratuity.  The  Ethiopians 
who  border  upon  Egypt,  subdued  by  Cambyses 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Ethiopian  Ma- 

S  Thirteen  times  the  value  of  tilver.y— The  proportion 
•f  gold  to  silver  varied  at  different  times,  according  to 
the  abundance  of  these  two  metals.  In  the  time  of  Da- 
rios  it  was  thirteen  to  one ;  in  the  time  of  Plato  twelve, 
and  in  the  time  of  Menander,  the  comic  poet,  it  was  ten. 
^-Lareher. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar  the  proportion  of  gold  to 
silver  at  Rome  was  no  more  than  nine  to  one.  This 
arose  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  gold  which  Caesar 
had  obtained  from  the  launder  of  cities  and  templea  It 
is  generally  supposed  amongst  the  learned,  that  in  the 
gold  coin  of  the  andents  one  fiftieth  part  was  alloy.— T. 

4  The  annual  tribute.'y^The  comparison  of  two  pas. 
■ages  in  Herodotus  (book  L  ch^.  cxdL  and  book  iiL 
chaps.  Ixxxix.  xcvL)  reveals  an  important  difference 
between  the ^Mf  and  the  net  revenue  of  Persia,  the 
sums  paid  by  the  provinces,  and  the  gold  or  silver  depo. 
sited  in  the  royal  treasury.  The  monarch  might  an. 
nually  save  three  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions  raised  upon  the 
people..— (j«66oM. 


crobians,  are  similarly  drcumstanced,  as  are 
also  the  inhabitants  of  the  sacred  town  of 
Nyssa,  who  have  festivals  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus. These  Ethiopians,  with  their  neighbours, 
resemble  in  tfieir  customs  the  Calantian  Indi- 
ans :  they  have  the  same  rites  of  sepulture,^ 
and  their  dwellings  are  subterraneous.     Once 
in  every  three  years  these  two  nations  present 
to  the  king  two  choenices  of  gold  unrefined, 
two  hundred  blocks  of  ebony,  twelve  large 
elephants'  teeth,   and  five  Ethiopian  youths, 
which  custom  has  been  continued  to  my  time. 
The  people  of  Colchos  ^  and  their  neighbours, 
as  far  as  mount  Caucasus,  imposed  upon  them- 
selves the  payment  of  a  ^tuity.    To  this  latter 
place  the  Persian  authority  extends ;  northward 
of  this  their  name  inspires  no  regard.     Every 
five  years  the  nations  above-mentioned  present 
the  king  with  an  hundred  youths  and  an  hun- 
dred virgins,'  which  also  has  been  continued 
within  my  remembrance.     The  Arabians  con- 
tribute every  year  frankincense  to  the  amount 
of  a  thousand  talents.     Independent  of  the 
tributes  before  specified,  these  were  the  pre- 
sents which  the  king  received. 

XCVIII.  The  Indians  procure  the  great 
number  of  golden,  ingots,  which,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, they  present  as  a  donative  to  the  king, 
in  this  maimer  -.—That  part  of  India  which  lies 
towards  the  east  is  very  sandy ;  and  indeed,  of 
all  nations  concerning  whom  we  have  any  au- 
thentic accounts,  the  Indians  are  the  people  of 
Asia  who  are  nearest  the  east,  and  the  place 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  part  most  eastward,  is 
a  perfect  desert,  from  the  sand.     Under  the 


5  7%e  same  rites  of  s€puUure.y-The  word  in  the  text 
is  rm^fAotrii  which  means  *  grains  :*  to  say  of  two  differ, 
ent  nations  that  they  use  the  same  grain,  seems  ridicu. 
lous  enough.  Valcnaer  proposes  to  read  trf^jutr'tf  which 
seems  obvious  and  satisfactory.— 71 

6  The  people  of  Colehos.y-^lt  was  the  boast  of  the  Col. 
chians,  that  their  ancestors  had  checked  the  victories  of 
Sesostris,  but  they  sunk  without  any  memorable  efibrt 
under  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  followed  in  distant  wars  the 
standard  of  the  great  king,  and  presented  him  every 
fifth  year  with  a  hundred  boys  and  as  many  virgins, 
the  fairest  produce  of  the  land.  Yet  he  accepted  this 
gift  like  the  gold  and  ebony  of  India,  the  frankincense 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  negroes  and  ivory  of  Ethiopia : 
The  Colchians  were  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  a 
satrap,  and  they  continued  to  enjoy  the  name  as  well  as 
substance  of  ni^onai  independence.— Grt66on. 

7  Hundred  vtrgv'n#.3— The  native  race  of  Persians  is 
small  and  ugly,  but  it  has  been  fanproved  by  the  perpe- 
tual mixture  of  Circassian  blood.  This  remark  Mr  Gib. 
bon  applies  to  the  Persian  women  in  the  time  of  Julian. 
Amongst  modem  travellers,  the  beauties  of  the  Persian, 
ladies  is  a  constant  theme  of  praise  and  admiration.— 7. 
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name  of  Indians  many  nations  are  compre- 
hended, using  different  languages;  of  these 
some  attend  principally  to  the  care  of  cattle, 
others  not;  some  inhahit  the  marshes,  and 
live  on  raw  fish,  which  they  catch  in  hoats 
made  of  reeds,  divided  at  the  joint,  and  every 
joint '  makes  one  canoe.  These  Indians  have 
cloth  made  of  rushes,"  which  having  mowed 
and  cut,  they  weave  together  like  a  mat,  and 
wear  in  the  manner  of  a  cuirass. 

XCIX.  To  the  east  of  these  are  other  In- 
dians, called  Padsei,"  who  lead  a  pastoral  life, 
live  on  raw  flesh,*  and  are  said  to  observe  these 
customs  :-^If  any  man  among  them  be  dis- 

1  Every  Joinfy-Tias  assertion  seems  wonderfal ;  but 
Pliny,  book  xvi.  chap.  36,  treating  of  reeds,  canes,  and 
aquatic  shrubs,  affirms  the  same,  with  this  precaution 
indeed,  "  if  it  may  be  credited. "  His  expression  is  this : 
— Harundini  qnidem  Indices  arborea  amplitudo,  quales 
rulg^  in  templis  videmns. — Spissins  mari  corpus,  foeml- 
nae  capacius.  Navigiorumque  etiam  vicem  prsestant  (si 
credimns)  singula  intdmodia. — T. 

2  Cloth  made  of  rtuhes.J—'To  trace  the  modern  dress 
back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  first  skins,  and  leares,  and 
featliers,  that  were  worn  by  mankind  in  the  primitive 
ages,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  almost  endless  j  the 
fashion  has  often  been  changed,  wMle  the  materials  re- 
mained the  same :  the  materials  have  been  different  as 
they  were  gradually  produced  by  successiye  arts  that 
converted  a  raw  hide  into  leather,  the  wool  of  the  sheep 
into  doth,  the  web  of  the  worm  into  silk,  and  flax  and 
cotton  into  linen  of  various  kinds.  One  garment  also 
has  been  added  to  another,  and  ornaments  have  been 
multiplied  on  ornaments,  with  a  variety  almost  infinite, 
produced  by  the  caprice  of  hunian  vanity,  or  the  new 
necessities  to  which  man  rendered  himself  subject  by 
those  many  inventions  which  took  place  after  he  ceased 
to  be,  as  God  had  created  him,  upright— See  historical 
remarks  on  dress,  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  the  dresses 
Of  different  nations,  ancient  and  modem. 

The  canoes  and  dresses  here  described,  will  strike  the 
reader  as  much  resembling  those  seen  and  described  by 
modem  voyagers  to  the  South  Seas. 

3  PadcBi.y- 

Impia  nee  aaevit  celebrant  convM*  meosls 
>  Ultima  vicinns  FluEbto  tenet  arva  Padaeus. 

TibtOL  1.  >▼.  144. 

4  On  raw  Jlesh.'ir^'Sot  at  all  more  incredible  is  the  cus- 
tom said  to  be  prevalent  among  the  Abyssiniaas,  of  eat- 
ing  a  slice  of  meat  raw  from  the  living  ox,  and  esteeming 
it  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies.  The  assertion  of  this 
fact  by  Mr  Bruce,  the  celebrated  traveller,  has  excited  a 
clamour  against  him,  and  by  calling  his  veracity  in  ques- 
tion, has  probably  c^rated,  amongst  other  causes,  to 
the  delay  of  a  publication  much  and  eagerly  expected. 
This  very  fact,  however,  is  also  asserted  of  the  Abys- 
sinians  by  Lobo  and  Poncet.  If  it  be  allowed  without 
reserve,  an  argument  is  deducible  £rom  it,  to  prove  Ihat 
bullock's  blood  in  contradiction  to  what  is  asserted  by 
our  historian,  in  ch.  15.  of  this  book,  is  not  a  poison ; 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  quantity  thus  taken  into  the 
stomadi  would  be  too  small  to  produce  the  effect  Lobo, 
as  well  as  Mr  Bruce,  afiSrms,  that  the  Abyssinians  eat 
beef,  not  only  {n  a  raw  state,  but  reeking  from  the  ox. 

-r. 


eased,  his  nearest  connections  put  him  to  death, 
alleging  in  excuse  that  sickness  Would  waste 
and  injure  his  flesh.  They  pay  no  regard  to 
his  assertions  that  he  is  not  really  ill,  but  with- 
out the  smallest  compunction  deprive  him  of 
life.  If  a  woman  be  ill,  her  female  connections 
treat  her  in  the  same  mariner.  The  more  aged 
among  them  arci  regularly  killed  and  eateti ;  but 
there  are  very  few  who  arrive  at  old  age,  for  in 
case  of  sickness  they  put  every  one  to  death. 

C.  There  are  other  Indians,  who  diflering 
in  manners  from  the  above  put  no  animal  to 
death,^  sow  no  grain,  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
and  live  solely  upon  vegetables.  They  have  a 
particular  grain,  nearly  of  the  size  of  millet, 
which  the  soil  spontaneously  produces,  which 
is  protected  by  a  calyx  ;  the  whole  of  this  they 
bake  and  eat.  If  any  of  these  Indians  be 
taken  siek,  they  retire  to  some  solitude,  and 
there  remain,  no  one  expressing  the  least  con- 
cern about  them  during  their  illness,  or  after 
their  deathi 

CI.  Among  all  these  Indians  whom  I  have 
specified;  the  communication  between  the  sexes 
is  like  that  of  the  beasts,  open  and  unrestrained. 
They  are  all  of  the  same  complexion,  and  much 
resembling  the  Ethiopians.  The  semen  which 
their  males  emit  is  not,  like  that  of  other  men, 
white,  but  black  like  their  bodies,*  which  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Ethiopians.  These  Indians 
are  very  remote  from  Persia  towards  the  south, 
and^ere  never  in  subjection  to  Darius. 
/^Ull.  There  are  still  other  ItHlians  towards 
fthe  north,  who  dwell  near  the  city  of  Caspaty- 
rum,  and  the  country  of  Pactyica.  Of  all  the 
Indians  these  in  their  manners  most  resemble 
the  Bactrians ;  they  are  distinguished  above 
the  rest  by  their  bravery,  and  are  those  who  are 
employed  in  searching  for  the  gold.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  district  there  are  vast  deserts  of 
sand,  in  which  a  species  of  ants^  is  produced, 

5  Put  no  animal  to  death,"} — Nicolas  Damascenus  has- 
preserved  the  name  of  this  people.  He  calls  them  Ari. 
tonians.— LarcA«r. 

6  Black  like  their  bodiea.'ySemen  si  probe  coneoctnm 
fuerit,  colore  album  et  splendens  esse  opportet,  nt  vd 
hinc  pateat  quam  parum  vere  Herodotus  scribat  semen 
nigrum  Ethiopes  promere.  Rodericut  a  Castro  de  uni. 
versa  mulierum  medicina.-—AristotLe  had  before  said  the 
same  thing,  in  his  history  of  animals.— Larcher. 

7  Species  ofants,'}-'Of  these  ants  Pliny  also  makes  men- 
tion. In  the  following  terms : 

**  In  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  Erythree,  the  horns  of 
an  Indian  ant  were  to  be  seen,  an  astonishing  object  In 
th^  country  of  the  northern  Indians,  named  Dand», 
these  ants  cast  up  goML  from  k^tes  within  the  earth.  In 
colour  they  resemble  cats,  and  are  as  large  aa  the  wolves 
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not  60  large  as  a  dog,  but  bigger  than  a  fox. 
Some  of  these,  taken  by  hunting,  are  preserved 
in  the  palace  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Like 
the  ants  common  in  Greece,  which  in  form  also 
they  nearly  resemble,  they  make  themselves 
habitations  in  the  ground,  by  digging  under  the 
sand.  The  sand  thus  thrown  up  is  mixed  with 
gold-dust,  to  collect  which  the  Indians  are  des- 
patched into  the  deserts.  To  this  expedition 
they  proceed,  each  with  three  camels"  fastened 
together,  a  female  being  secured  between  two 
males,  and  upon  her  the  Indian  is  mounted, 
caking  particular  care  to  have  one  which  has 
recently  foaled.  The  females  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  in  all  respects  as  swift  as  horses,  and 
capable  of  bearing  much  greater  burdens.^        / 

of  Egypt  This  gold,  which  they  throw  up  in  the  winter, 
the  Indians  contrive  to  steal  in  the  summer,  when  the 
ants,  on  account  of  the  heat,  hide  themselves  under 
ground.  But  if  they  happoi  to  sro<dl  them,  the  ants  rush 
from  their  holes  and  will  often  tear  them  in  pieces, 
though  mounted  on  their  swiftest  camels,  such  is  the  swift- 
ness  and  fierceness  they  display  from  the  love  of  their 
gold.*' 

Upon  the  above  Larcher  has  this  remark:  the  little 
eommuniitttion  which  the  Greeks  had  with  the  Indians,  ^ 
prevented  their  investigatiug  the  truth  with  respect  to 
this  animal;  and  their  love  of  the  marvellous  inclined 
them  to  assent  to  this  descripti(m  of  Herodotus.  Deme. 
trius  Tridinins  says,  on  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
doubtless  from  some  ancient  Scholiast  wliich  he  copies, 
that  there  are  in  India  \iinged  animals,  named  ants,  which 
dig  up  gold.  Herodotus  and  Pliny  say  nothing  of  their 
having  wings.  Most  of  our  readers  will  be  induced 
to  consider  tlie  description  of  these  ants  as  fabulous; 
neverthriess  de  Thou,  an  author  of  great  credit,  tells 
us,  that  Shah  Thomas,  sophi  of  Persia,  sent,  in  the  year 
1559,  to  Soliman  an  ant  like  these  here  described. 

They  who  had  seen  the  vast  nests  of  the  termites,  or 
white  ants,  might  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  animals 
which  formed  them  were  as  large  as  foxes.  The  dispro- 
portion between  the  insect,  though  large,  and  its  habita- 
tion, is  very  extraordinary.— 71 

8  Catnels."} — There  has  long  existed  a  preposterous  pre- 
judice, with  respect  to  the  natural  history  of  this  animal, 
which  is  now  removed  by  the  sure  and  decisive  test  of 
anatomical  experiment.  All  naturalists  and  travellers, 
ancient  and  modem,  as  ancient  as  Aristotle,  and  as 
modem  as  Mr  Bruce,  (see  his  fourth  volume)  have  as- 
serted of  the  camel,  that  it  has  a  fifth  stomach  or  reser- 
voir, of  great  capacity,  which  by  retaining  water  a  most 
incredible  time,  pure  and  unmixed,  enables  the  animal 
to  perform  those  long  and  fatiguing  joiuneys,  which  have 
been  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Mr  Bruce  says,  that 
being  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  from  the  want 
of  water,  he  and  liis  party  killed  two  camels,  and  took 
from  the  stomachs  of  each  about  four  gallons  of  water ; 
it  was  vapid,  and  of  a  bluish  cast,  but  had  neither  taste 
nor  smell. 

In  contradiction  to  this  positive  assertion,  I  am  inform- 
ed, that  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  has  dissected  not 
less  tlian  three  camels,  unequivocally  denies  the  existence 
of  any  Roparato  stomach  or  reservoir,  difl^rentfrom  those 
of  all  ruminating  animals. 

9  Greater  burdent.'] — Of  all  the  descriptions  I  have 


cm.  As  my  countrymen  of  Greece  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  form  pi'  the  camel,  I  shall 
not  here  describe  it ;  I  sludl  only  mention  those 
particulars  concerning  it  with  which  I  conceive 
them  to  be  less  acquainted.  "*  Behind,  the  ^amel 
has  four  thighs  and  as  many  knee  joints ;  the 
member  of  generation  faUs  from  between  the 
hinder  legs,  and  is  turned  towards  the  taiL 

met  with  of  this  wonderful  animal,  the  following  from 
Volney,  seems  the  most  animated  and  interesting:— 

No  creature  seems  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  climate 
in  which  it  exists,  as  the  cameL  Deaignii^  the  camel  to 
dwell  in  a  country  where  he  can  find  little  nourishment, 
nature  has  been  sparing  of  her  materials  in  the  whole 
of  his  formation.  She  has  not  bestowed  upon  him  the 
fleshiness  of  the  ox,  horse,  or  elephant,  but  limiting  her« 
self  to  what  is  strictly  necessary,  she  has  giyen  him  a 
small  head  without  ears,  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck  with- 
out flesh.  She  has  taken  from  his  legs  and  thighs  every 
muscle  not  immediately  requisite  for  moticm,  and  in  short 
has  bestowed  on  his  withered  body  only  the  vessels  and 
tendons  necessary  to  connect  its  frwne  together.  She 
has  furnished  him  with  a  strong  jaw,  that  he  may  grind 
the  hardest  alim^its;  but,  lest  he  should  consume  too 
much,  she  has  straitened  his  stomadi,  and  obliged  him 
to  chew  tlie  cud.  She  has  lined  Ms  foot  with  a  lump  ci 
flesh,  which,  sliding  in  the  mud,  and  being  no  way  adapt- 
ed to  climbing,  fits  him  only  for  a  dry,  level,  and  sandy 
soil,  like  that  of  Arabia :  she  has  evidently  destined  him 
likewise  for  slavery,  by  refusing  him  every  sort  of  defence 
against  his  enemies.  So  great,  in  short,  is  the  importance 
of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were  it  deprived  of  that 
useful  animal,  it  must  infallibly  lose  every  inhabitants— 
Voltimf. 

With  respect  to  the  burdens  which  camels  are  capable 
of  carrying,  Russel  tells  us,  that  the  Arab  camel  will 
carry  one  hundred  rotoloes,  or  five  hundred  pounds* 
weight ;  but  the  Turcomans'  camel's  common  load  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty  rotoloes,  or  jsight  hundred  pounds' 
weight.  Their  ordinary  pace  is  very  slow,  Volney  says, 
not  more  than  thirty  six  hundred  yards  in  an  hour ;  it  is 
needless  to  press  them,  tliey  will  go  no  qui(4cer.  Raynal 
says,  that  the  Arabs  qualify  the  camels  for  expedition 
by  matches,  in  which  the  horse  runs  against  him ;  the 
camel,  less  active  and  nimble,  tires  out  his  rival  in  along 
course.  There  is  one  peculiarity  with  respect  to  camels, 
which  not  being  generally  known,  I  give  the  reader,  a« 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Father  Strope,  a  learned 
German  missionary.  **  The  camels  which  have  thehon- 
oiu*  to  bear  presents  to  Mecca  and  Medina  are  not  to  be 
treated  afterwards  as  common  animals;  they  are  con. 
sidered  as  consecrated  to  Mahomet,  which  exempts  them 
from  all  labour  and  service.  They  have  cottages  built 
for  their  abodes,  where  they  live  at  ease,  and  receive 
plenty  of  food,  with  the  most  careful  attention. 

10  To  be  less  acquainted,'}— These  farther  particulars 
concerning  the  camel  are  taken  from  Mr  Pennant. 

The  one-bunched  camel  is  the  Arabian  camel,  the  two- 
bunched,  the  Bactrian.  The  Arabian  has  six  callosities 
on  the  legs,  will  kneel  dowm  to  be  loaded,  but  rises  the 
moment  he  finds  the  burden  equal  to  his  strengtii.  They 
are  gentle  alwra3rs,  except  when  in  heat,  when  they  are 
Iseized  with  a  sort  of  madness,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to 
approach  them.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  larger  and  more 
generous  than  the  domesticated  race.  The  Chinese  have 
a  swift  variety  oi  tiiis,  which  they  call  by  the  expressive 
name  of  Fong  Kyo  Fo,  or  camels  with  feet  of  the  A^ind. 
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CIV.  Having  thus  connected  their  camels, 
the  Indians  proceed  in  search  of  the  gold, 
choosing  the  hottest  time  of  the  day  as  most 
proper  for  their  purpose,  for  then  it  is  that  the 
ants  conceal  themselves  under  the  ground.  In 
distinction  from  all  other  nations,  the  heat 
with  these  people  is  greatest,  not  at  mid-day, 
but  in  the  morning.  They  have  a  vertical  sun 
till  about  the  time  when  with  us  people  with- 
draw from  the  forum ; '  during  which  period 
the  warmth  is  more  excessive  than  the  mid- day 
sun  in  Greece,  so  that  the  inhabitants  are  then 
said  to^  go  into  the  water  for  refreshment. 
Their  mid*  day  is  nearly  of  the  same  tempe- 
rature  as  in  other  places;  after  which  the 
warmth  of  the  air  becomes  like  the  morning 
elsewhere ;  it  then  progressively  grows  milder, 
till  at  the  setting  sun  it  becomes  very  cooL 

CY.  As  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  spot,  the 
Indians  precipitately  fill  their  bags  with  sand, 
and  return  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The 
Persians  say  that  these  ants  know  and  pursue 
the  Indians  by  their  smell,  with  inconceivable 
swiftness.  They  affirm,  that  if  the  Indians  did 
not  make  considerable  progress  whilst  the  ants 
were  collecting  themselves  together,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  of  them  to  escape.  For  this 
reason,  at  different  intervals,*  they  separate  one 


1  People  toithdravo  from  the  forumJl—The  times  of  the 
forum  were  so  exactly  ascertained,  as  to  serve  for  a  no. 
tation  of  time.  The  time  of  full  forum  is  mentioned  by 
many  authors,  as  Thucydides,  Xeuophon,  DiodorusSicu. 
lus,  Ludan,  and  others,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have 
been  the  third  hour  in  the  morning,  that  is,  nine  o'clock ; 
and  Dio  Chrysoetom  places  it  as  an  intermediate  i>oint 
between  morning,  or  sun-rise,  and  noon,  which  agrees 
also  with  nine  o'clock.  One  passage  in  Suidas  speaks  also 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  hours ;  but  either  they  were 
fora  of  different  kinds,  or  the  author  is  there  mistaken, 
or  the  passage  is  corrupt  See  ^lian,  xii  30.  and  Athen. 
seus,  xiv.  1.  The  time  of  breaking  up  the  forum,  •Aa^iw 
iiatXuTKy  is  not,  I  believe,  mentioned,  except  here, 
by  Herodotus ;  but  by  tliis  passage  it  appears  that  it 
must  have  been  also  a  stated  time,  and  before  noon ;  pro. 
bably  ten  or  eleven  o'clock.  This  account  of  a  sun,  hot- 
ter and  more  vertical  in  tlie  morning  than  at  noon,  is  so 
perfectly  unphilosophical,  that  it  proves  decisively,  what 
the  hypothesis  of  our  author  concerning  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile  gave  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  Hero- 
dotus was  perfectly  uninformed  on  subjects  of  this  kind. 
Mid-day,  or  noon,  can  be  only,  at  all  places,  when  the 
sun  is  liighest  and  consequently  hottest,  unless  any 
clouds  or  periodical  winds  had  been  assigned  as  causes 
of  this  singular  effect  Whoever  fabricated  the  account, 
which  he  here  repeats,  thought  it  necessary  to  give  an 
appearance  of  novelty  even  to  the  celestial  phenomena 
of  the  p]ace. 

Herodotus  himself  uses  the  term  of  ▼XftdAiga  «X«{«v 
in  book.  ii.  ch.  17a  and  vil  2^— T. 

8  At  different  interwUs.'y^TYaB  passage  is  somewhat 


of  the  male  camels  from  the  female,  which  are 
always  fleeter  than  the  males,  and  are  at  this 
time  additionally  incited  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  young  whom  they  had  left.  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  the  Persians,  the  Indians  obtain 
their  greatest  quantity  of  gold ;  what  they  pro- 
cure by  digging  is  of  much  inferior  importance.* 
CVI.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  habitable  world  are  distinguished 
by  the  possession  of  many  beautiful  things,  as 
Greece  is  for  its  agreeable  and  temperate  sea- 
sons. India  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  the 
last  inhabited  country  towards  the  east,  where 
every  species  of  birds  and  of  quadrupeds,  hor- 
ses excepted,"  are  much  larger  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Their  horses  are  not  so 
large  as  the  Nissean  horses  of  Media.  They 
have  also  a  great  abundance  of  gold,  which  they 
procure  partly  by  digging,  partly  from  the  rivers, 
but  principally  by  the  method  above  described. 

perplexing.  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  Indian 
rode  upon  the  female  camel,  which  was  betwixt  two 
males.  This  being  the  swiftest,  he  trusted  to  it  for  his 
own  personal  security ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  he 
untied  one  or  both  of  the  male  camels,  as  the  enemy  ap- 
proached,  or  as  his  fears  got  the  better  of  his  avarice. 

3  Horses  excepted.— livery  thing  of  moment  which  is 
involved  in  the  natural  history  of  the  horse,  may  be 
found  in  M.  Buffon.  But,  as  Mr  Pennant  observes,  we 
may  in  this  country  boast  a  variety  which  no  other 
single  kingdom  possesses.  Most  other  countries  pro- 
duce but  one  kind,  while  ours,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of 
the  several  species,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  soil, 
and  by  our  superior  skill  in  management,  may  triumph 
over  the  rest  of  Europe  in  having  brought  each  quality 
of  this  noble  animal  to  the  highest  perfection,  the  same 
author  tells  us,  that  the  horse  is  in  some  places  found 
wild ;  that  these  are  less  than  the  domestic  kinds,  of  a 
mouse  colour,  have  greater  heads  than  the  tame,  their 
foreheads  remarkably  arched,  go  in  great  herds,  will 
often  surround  the  horses  of  the  Mongals  and  Kalkas 
while  they  are  grazing,  and  carry  them  away.  These 
are  excessively  vigilant;  a  sentinel  placed  on  an  emi- 
nence gives  notice  to  the  herd  of  any  approaching  dan. 
ger,  by  neighing  aloud,  when  they  all  riui  off  with  amaz- 
ing  swiftness.  These  are  sometimes  taken  by  the  means 
of  hawks,  which  fix  on  their  heads,  and  distress  them  so 
as  to  give  the  pursuers  time  to  overtake  them.  In  the  inte. 
rior  parts  of  Ceylon  is  a  small  variety  of  the  horse,  not 
exceeding  thirty  inches  in  height,  which  is  sometimes 
brought  to  Europe  as  a  rarity.  It  may  not,  in  this 
place,  be  impertinent  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  the 
East  the  riding  on  a  horse  is  deemed  very  honourable, 
and  that  Europeans  are  very  seldom  permitted  to  do  it 
In  the  book  of  Ecdesiastes,  chap.  x.  ver.  7.  we  meet 
with  this  expression,  "  I  have  seen  servants  on  horses," 
which  we  may  of  course  understand  to  be  spoken  of  as 
a  thing  v^ry  unusual  and  improper. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  have  only  to  observe,  that 
the  Arabian  horses  are  justly  allowed  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  world  in  point  of  beauty  and  of  swiftness,  and  are 
sent  into  all  parts  to  improve  the  breed  of  this  animal 
—T. 
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They  possess  likewise  a  kind  of  plant,  which, 
instead  of  fruit,  produces  wool,  *  of  a  finer  and 
better  quality  than  that  of  sheep :  of  this  the 

^natives  make  their  clothes. 

^  CVII.  The  last  inhabited  country  towards 
the  south  is  Arabia,  the  only  region  of  the  earth 
which  produces  frankincense,*  m3rrrh,  cinna- 
mon, ■*  cassia, '  and  ledanum. "  Except  the 
myrrh,  the  Arabians  obtain  all  these  aromatics 
mthout  any  coi^derable  trouble.  To  collect 
the  frankincense,  they  bum  under  the  tree  which 
produces  it  a  quantity  of  the  styrax, "  which  the 
Phenicians  export  into  Greece ;  for  these  trees 
are  each  of  them  guarded  by  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  flying  serpents,  small  of  body,  and  of  dif- 
ferent  colours,  which  are  dispersed  by  the  smoke 
of  the  gum.  It  is  this  species  of  serpent  which, 
in  an  immense  body,  infests  Egypt 

CYIIL  The  Arabians,  moreover,  affirm, 
that  their  whole  country  would  be  filled  with 
these  serpents,  if  the  same  thing  were  not  to 

4  Producet  trao£>— This  was  doubtless  tlie  cotton 
shmb,  called  by  the  ancients  byssus.  This  plant  grows 
to  the  hei^t  of  about  four  feet :  it  has  a  yellow  flower 
streaked  with  red,  not  imlike  that  of  the  mallow ;  the 
pistil  becomes  a  pod  of  the  size  of  a  small  egg ;  in  this 
are  from  three  to  four  cells,  each  of  which,  on  bursting, 
is  found  to  contain  seeds  involved  in  a  whitish  substance, 
which  is  the  cotton.  Tlie  time  of  gathering  the  cotton  is 
when  the  fruit  bursts,  which  happens  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April  The  scientific  name  of  this  plant  is 
gossypiiun.— r. 

5  Frankinceme.l—'n^t  of  all  perfumes,  was  the  most 
esteemed  by  the  ancients ;  it  was  used  in  divine  worship, 
and  was  in  a  manner  appropriated  to  princes  and  great 
men.  Those  employed  in  preparing  it  were  naked,  they 
had  only  a  girdle  about  their  loins,  which  their  master 
had  the  precaution  to  secure  with  his  own  seal.— T. 

6  Ctnnamon>-is  a  species  of  laurel,  the  bark  of  which 
constitutes  its  valuable  part.  This  is  taken  o£f  in  the 
months  of  September  and  F^ruary.  When  cut  into 
small  slices,  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which 
curls  it  up  into  the  form  in  which  we  receive  and  use  it 
The  berry,  when  boiled  in  water,  3rield8,  according  to 
Raynal,  an  oil,  which,  suffered  to  congeal,  acquires  a 
whiteness.  Of  this  candles  are  made,  of  a  very  aromatic 
smell,  which  are  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  the  king  of 
Ceylon,  in  which  place  it  is  principally  found.— 7. 

7  Ca«r»a.3— This  is,  I  believe,  a  bastard  kind  of  cinna- 
mon, called  in  Europe,  cassia  lignea ;  the  merchants  mix 
it  with  true  cinnamon,  which  is  four  times  its  value ;  it 
is  to  be  distinguished  by  a  kind  of  viscidity  perceived  in 
diewing  it— T. 

8  2.edant<m.3^I/edanum,  or  ladanum,  according  to 
Pliny,  was  a  gum  made  of  the  dew  which  was  gathered 
from  a  slurub  called  lada.— 7*. 

9  Styrtue.'^ — ^This  is  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree,  is  very 
aromatic,  and  brought  to  this  country  in  considerable 
quantities  from  the  Archipelago.  It  is  obtained  by  making 
indsioas  in  the  tree.  The  Turks  adulterate  it  with  saw- 
dust Another  species  of  storax  is  imported  to  Europe 
from  America,  and  is  procured  from  the  liquid  amber- 
tree.— 7*. 


happen  with  respect  to  them  which  we  know 
happens,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  providentially, 
to  the  vipers.  Those  animals,  which  are  more 
timid,  and  which  serve  for  the  purpose  of  food, 
to  prevent  their  total  consumption  are  always 
remarkably  prolific,'**  which  is  not  the  case  with 
those  which  are  fierce  and  venomous.  The 
hare,  for  instance,  the  prey  of  every  beast  and 
bird,  as  well  as  of  man,  produces  young  abun- 
dantly. It  is  the  singular  property  of  this  ani- 
mal," that  it  conceives  a  second  time,  when  it  is 
already  pregnant,  and  at  the  same  time  carries 
in  its  womb  young  ones  covered  with  down, 
others  not  yet  formed,  others  just  beginning  to 
be  formed,  whilst  the  mother  herself  is  again 
ready  to  conceive.  But  the  lioness,  of  all  ani- 
mals the  jstrongest  and  most  ferocious,  produces 
but  one  young  one*"  in  her  life,  for  at  the  birth 
of  her  cub  she  loses  her  matrix.  The  reason  of 
this  seems  to  be,  that  as  the  claw^  of  the  lion 
are  sharper  by  much  than  those  of  any  other 
animal,  the  cub,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  stir  in 
the  womb,  injures  and  tears  the  matrix,  which 
it  does  still  more  and  more  as  it  grows  bigger, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  its  birth  no  part  of  the 
womb  remains  whole. 

CIX.  Thus,  therefore,  if  vipers  and  those 
winged  serpents  of  Arabia  were  to  generate  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  the  natives  could 
not  live.  But  it  happens,  that  when  they  are 
incited  by  lust  to  copulate,  at  the  very  instant 
of  emission,  the  female  seizes  the  male  by  the 
neck,  and  does  not  quit  her  hold  till  she  has 
quite  devoured  it. "  The  male  thus  perishes, 
but  the  female  is  also  punished ;  for  whilst  the 
young  are  still  within  the  womb,  as  the  time  of 
birth  approaches,  to  make  themselves  a  passage 

10  Remarkably  prolific.'}— See  Derham*sdiapter  on  the 
balance  of  animals,  Phyriw-Theology,  b.  iv.  ch.  x.  and 
di.  xiv.  S  a 

11  The  singular  property  of  this  antmaZl]- With  re- 
spect to  the  superfoetation  of  this  animal,  Pliny  makes 
the  same  remark,  assigning  the  same  reason.  Lepus 
omnium  prsedss  nascens,  solus  prseter  Dasypodem  super- 
foetat,  aliud  educans,  aliud  in  utero  pilis  vestitum,  aliud 
in.plume,  aliud  inchoatum  gerens  par  iter.  This  doctrine 
of  superfoetation  is  strenuously  defended  by  Sir  T.  Brown, 
in  his  vulgar  Errors ;  and,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  ani- 
mal in  question,  is  credited  by  Larcher :  but  Mr  Pennant 
very  sensibly  remarks,  tliat  as  the  hare  breeds  very  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  year,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  having  recourse  to  this  doctrine  for  their  numbers. 
— Jl 

12  Bvt  one  young  on«.3— This  assertion  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd and  false.  The  lioness  has  from  two  to  six  young 
ones,  and  the  same  lioness  has  been  known  to  litter  four 
or  five  times.— r. 

13  Quite  devoured U.'y-'l!bi&  narrative  must  also  be  con- 
sidered as  entirely  fobuloos.— 7*. 
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they  tear  iit  pieces  die  matrix,  thus  avenging 
their  father^s  death.  Those  serpents  which  are 
not  injurious  to  mankind  lay  eggs,  and  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  young.  There  are  vipers  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  but  winged  serpents  are 
found  only  in  Arabia,  where  there  are  great 
numbers. 

ex.  We  have  described  how  the  Arabians 
procure  their  frankincense  ;  their  mode  of  ob- 
taining the  cassia  is  this : — The  whole  of  their 
body,  and  the  face,  except  the  eyes,  they  cover 
with  skins  of  different  kinds ;  they  thus  proceed 
to  the  place  where  it  grows,  which  is  in  a  marsh 
not  very  deep,  but  infested  by  a  winged  species 
of  animal  much  resembling  a  bat,  very  strong, 
and  making  a  hideous  noise ;  they  protect  their 
eyes  from  these,  and  then  gather  the  cassia. 

CXI.  Their  manner  of  collecting  the  cin- 
namon '  is  still  more  extraordinary.  In  what 
particular  spot  it  is  produced,  they  themselves 
are  unable  to  certify.  There  are  some  who 
assert  that  it  grows  in  the  region  where  Bac- 
chus was  educated,  and  their  mode  of  reasoning 
is  by  no  means  improbable.  These  afiSrm  that 
the  vegetable  substance,  which  we,  as  instructed 
by  the  Phenicians,'  call  cinnamon,  is  by  certain 

1  Ctnnamon.  l—'Tlie  substauce  of  Larcher's  very  long 
and  learned  note  on  this  subject,  may,  if  I  mistake  not, 
be  comprised  in  very  few  words :  by  cinnamomum  the 
ancients  understood  a  branch  of  that  tree,  bark  and  all,  of 
which  the  cassia  was  the  bark  only.  The  catting  of  these 
branches  is  now  prohibited,  because  found  destructive  of 
the  tree.  1  have  before  observed,  that  of  cinnamon  there 
are  different  kinds;  the  cassia  of  Herodotus  was,  doubt- 
less, what  we  in  general  understand  to  be  cinnamon,  of 
which  our  cassia,  or  cassia  lignea,  is  an  inferior  kind.— 7\ 

2  As  instntcted  by  the  Phenidatu."}—!  cannot  resist 
the  pleasure  of  giving  at  full  length  the  note  of  Larcher 
on  this  passage,  which  detects  and  explains  two  of  the 
most  singular  and  umircountable  errors  ever  committed 
in  literature. 

**  The  above  is  the  true  sense  of  tbe  passage,  which 
Pliny  has  mistaken.  He  makes  Herodotus  say  that  the 
cinnamon  and  cassia  are  found  in  the  nests  of  certain 
birds,  and  in  particular  ofthephcsnix.  Cinnamomum  et 
casias,  fabulose  narravit  antiquitas,  princepsve  Herodo. 
tus,  avium  nidis  et  privatim  phcenids,  in  quo  situ  Liber 
Pater  educatus  esset,  ex  inviis  rupibus  arb<Hibusque 
decuti.  The  above  passage  from  Pliny,  Dnpin  has  tran. 
slated,most  ridiculously,*  I'antiquite  fabuleuse,  et  le  prince 
det  nienteurSf  Herodote,  disent,*  &c.  He  should  have 
said  Herodotus  first  of  all,  for  princeps,  in  this  place,  does 
not  mean  prince,  and  menteur  cannot  possibly  be  implied 
from  the  text  of  Pliny.  Pliny  had  reason  to  consider 
the  circumstance  as  fabulous,  but  he  ought  not  to  have 
imputed  it  to  our  historian,  who  says  no  such  thing.  But 
tiie  authority  of  Pliny  has  imposed  not  only  on  Statins, 

Pbarieque  exempta  volucri 
Ciunama, 

where   Pharia  volucris  means  the   phoenix,   and  on 
Avienus, 

Intcmis  etiam  procul  iindiqu*;  ab  oris 

Ale*  arnica  deo  larguin  cont^eMit  amonium ; 


large  birds  carried  to  their  nests  constructed  of 
clay,  and  placed  in  the  cavities  of  inaccessible 
rocks.  To  procure  it  thence,  the  Arabians 
have  contrived  this  stratagem : — they  cut  in  very 
large  pieces  the  dead  bodies  of  oxen,  asses,  or 
other  beasts  of  biurden,  and  carry  them  near 
these  nests  :  they  then  retire  to  some  distance ; 
the  birds  soon  fly  to  the  spot,  and  carry  these 
pieces  of  flesh  to  their  nests,  which  not  being 
able  to  support  the  weight,  Mi  in  pieces  to  the 
ground.  The  Arabians  take  this  opportunity 
of  gathering  the  cinnamon,  which  they  after- 
wards dispose  of  to  different  countries. 

CXII.  The  ledanum,'  or  as  the  natives 
term  it,  ladanum,  is  gathered  in  a  more  remarka- 
ble manner  than  even  the  cinnamon.  In  itself 
it  is  particularly  fragrant,  though  gathered  from 
a  place  as  much  the  contrary.  It  is  found 
sticking  to  the  beards  of  he- goats,  like  the 
mucus  of  trees.  It  is  mixed  by  the  Arabians 
in  various  aromatics,  and  indeed  it  is  with  this 
that  they  perfume  themselves  in  common. 

CXIII.  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  be  thus 
minute  on  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  perfumes ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  whole  of  Arabia  ex- 
hales  a  most  delicious  fragrance.  There  are 
also  in  this  country  two  species  of  sheep,  well 
deserving  admiration,  and  to  be  found  no  where 
else.  One  of  them  is  remarkable  for  an  enor- 
mous length  of  tail,*  extending  to  three  cubits, 

but  also  on  Van  Stapel,in  his  Commentaries  on  Hieophras- 
tus.  Pliny  had,  doubtless,  read  too  hastily  this  passage 
of  Herodotus,  which  is  sufficiently  dear.  Suidas  and 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  are  right  in  the  word 

3  Z,0danum.  3— The  following  further  particulars  con. 
ceming  this  aromatic  are  taken  from  Toumefort. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  means  of  whips,  which  have  long 
handles,  and  two  rows  of  straps ;  with  these  they  brush 
the  plants,  and  to  these  will  stick  the  odoriferous  glue 
which  hangs  on  the  leaves ;  when  the  whips  are  sufli- 
ciently  laden  with  this  glue,  they  take  a  knife  and  scrape 
it  clean  off  the  straps. 

In  the  time  of  Dioecorides,  and  before,they  used  to  gath. 
er  the  ledanum  not  only  with  whips,  but  they  also  wero 
careful  in  combing  off' such  of  it  as  was  found  stickin  g  to 
the  beards  and  thighs  of  the  goats,  which  fed  upon  no. 
thing  but  the  Leaves  of  the  dstus.  They  still  observe  the 
same  iN'oceas. 

The  ledum  b  a  species  of  cistus. 

4  Enormous  length  of  tail.  ]— The  following  description 
of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  from  Pennant,  takes  away  from 
the  seeming  improbability  oi  this  account 

"  This  species,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  "  is  common  in 
Syria,  Barbary,  and  Ethiopia.  Some  of  their  tails  end  in 
a  point,  but  are  oftener  square  or  round.  They  are  so 
long  as  to  trail  on  the  ground,  and  the  shepherds  are  ob- 
liged to  put  boards  with  small  wheels  under  the  tails  to 
keep  them  from  galling.  These  tails  are  esteemed  a  great 
deUcacy,  are  of  a  substance  between  fat  and  marrow, 
and  are  eaten  with  the  lean  of  the  mutton.  Si)me  of 
tliese  tJiJls  weigh  501b.  each." 
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if  not  more.  If  they  were  permitted  to  trail 
them  along  the  ground,  they  would  certainly 
ulcerate  from  the  friction.  But  the  shepherds 
of  the  country  are  skilful  enough  to  make  little 
carriages,  upon  which  they  secure  the  tails  of 
the  sheep  :  the  tails  of  the  other  species  are  of 
the  size  of  one  cubit. 

CXIV.  Ethiopia,  which  is  the  extremity 
of  the  habitable  world,  is  contiguous  to  this 
country  on  the  south-west  This  produces 
gold  in  great  quantities,  elephants  with  their 
prodigious  teeth,  trees  and  shrubs  of  every  kind, 
as  well  as  ebony ;  its  inhabitants  are  also  re- 
markable for  their  size,  their  beauty,  and  their 
length  of  life. 

CXV.  The  above  are  the  two  extremes  of 
»^Asia  and  Africa.  Of  that  part  of  Europe 
nearest  to  Che  west,  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
with  decision.  I  by  no  means  believe  that  the 
Barbarians  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  ^  to  a 
river  which  empties  itself  into  the  Northern 
Sea,  whence,  as  it  is  said,  our  amber  comes. 
Neither  am  I  better  acquainted  with  the  islands 
called  the   Cassiterides,"  from  which  we  are 

5  Eridanus.']— BeUanger  was  of  opinion,  tbat  Hero, 
dotos  intended  here  to  speak  of  the  EMdanus,  a  river  in 
Italy ;  Pliny  thought  so  too,  and  expresses  his  surprise 
that  Herodotus  should  be  unable  to  meet  with  a  person 
who  had  seen  this  river,  although  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Thuria  in  Magna  Graecia. 

But  this  very  reflection  ought  to  have  convinced  both 
Fliny  and  Belianger,  that  Herodotus  had  another  Erida- 
nus in  view. 

The  Eridanus  here  alluded  to,  could  not  possibly  be 
any  other  than  tiie  Rho-daune,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Vistula,  near  Dantzic,  and  on  the  banks  of 
which  amber  is  now  found  in  large  quantities.— Xar- 
cher. 

6  Cam^ert(fe».3— Fliny  says,  these  islands  were  thus 
called  from  their  yielding  abundance  of  lead;  Strabo 
gays,  that  they  were  known  only  to  the  Fhenldans ', 
Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  Great  Britain  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  these. 

The  Phenicians,  who  were  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  commerce,  studiously  concealed  the  situation  of  the 
Cassiterides,  as  long  as  they  were  able ;  which  fully  ac- 
coiuits  for  the  ignorance  so  honestiy  avowed  by  Hero- 
dotus.  Camden  and  d'Anville  agree  in  considering  the 
Sdlly  Isles  as  undoubtedly  the  Casdterides  of  the  an- 
cients. Strabo  makes  them  ten  in  number,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Spain ;  and  the  principal  of  the  Sdlly  isles  are 
ten,  the  rest  being  very  inconsiderable.  Dionysius  Per- 
iegetes  expressly  distinguishes  them  from  the  British 
isles. 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

Aig-g-eu  ffio'et  %eLVi  B^r«»i3K.— V.  563. 

Yet  it  is  not  an  improbable  conjectore  of  his  commen. 
tator  Hill,  that  the  promontory  of  Cornwall  might  per. 
haps  at  first  be  considered  as  another  island.  Diodoms 
Siculus  describes  the  carrying  of  tin  from  tiie  Caasiteri. 


said  to  have  our  tin.  The  name  Eridanus  b 
certainly  not  barbarous,  it  is  of  Greek  deriva- 
tion, and,  as  I  should  conceive,  introduced  by 
one  of  our  poets.  I  have  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  meet  with  some  one  who 
from  ocular  observation  might  describe  to  me 
tbe  sea  which  lies  in  that  part  of  Europe.  It 
is  nevertheless  certain,  that  both  otur  tin  and 
our  amber'  are  brought  from  those  extreme 
reeions. 

^CXVL  It  is  certain  that  in  the  North  of 
Europe  there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  of  gold ; 
but  how  it  is  produced  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
with  certainty.  It  is  affirmed  indeed,  that  the 
Arimftspiy  a  people  who  have  but  one  eye,  take 
this  gold  away  violently  from  the  griffins ;  but 
I  can  never  persuade  myself  that  there  are  any 
men  who,  having  but  one  eye,  enjoy  in  all  other 
respects  the  nature  and  qucdities  of  other  hu- 
man beings.  Thus  much  seems  unquestionable, 
that  these  extreme  parts  of  the  world  contain 
within  themselves  things  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  rare.^ 

CXVII.  There  is  in  Asia  a  large  plain, 
surrounded  on  every  part  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
through  which  there  are  five  different  apertures. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Chorasmians,  who 
inhabit  those  hills  in  common  with  the  Hyr- 
canians,  Parthians,  Sarangensians,  and  Tho^ 
maneans;  but  after  the  subjection  of  these 
nations  to  Persia,  it  became  the  property  of  the 
great  king.  From  these  surrounding  hills  there 
issues  a  large  river  called  Aces  ;  this  formerly, 
being  conducted  through  the  openings  of  the 


des,  and  from  Britain,  to  the  northern  coast  of  France, 
and  thence  on  horses  to  Marseilles,  thirty  days*  jonmey  ; 
this  must  be  a  new  trade  established  by  the  Romans, 
who  employed  great  perseverance  to  learn  the  secret 
from  the  Phenicians.  Strabo  tells  us  of  one  Phenidan 
captain,  who  finding  himself  followed  by  a  Roman  vessel, 
purposely  steered  into  the  shallows,  and  thus  destroyed 
both  his  own  ship  and  the  other ;  his  life,  however,  was 
saved,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  his  countrymen  for  hia 
patriotic  resolution. 

Eustathius,  in  his  comment  on  Dionysius,  reckons 
also  ten  CassH^des ;  but  his  account  affords  no  new 
proof,  as  it  is  manifestly  copied  from  Strabo,  to  the  text 
of  which  author  it  affords  a  remarkable  correction. — T. 

7  Jm&er.  3— Amber  takes  its  name  from  ambra,  the 
Arabian  name  for  tids  substance ;  the  sdenoe  of  eleo. 
tricity  is  so  called  from  electrutn,  the  Greek  word  for 
amber.  This  term  of  electricity  is  now  applied  not  only 
to  the  power  of  attracting  lighter  bodies,  which  amber 
possesses,  but  to  nnmy  oth«r  powers  <tf  a  similar  nature. 
Amber  is  certainly  not  of  the  nse,  and  consequentiy  not 
of  the  value,  which  it  has  been,  but  it  is  still  given  in 
medicine,  and  is,  as  I  am  informed,  the  basis  of  all  var- 
nishes.  It  is  found  in  various  places,  but  Prussia  ts 
said  to  produce  the  moet  aod  the  best— 7. 
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mountain,  watered  the  several  countries  above 
mentioned.  But  when  these  regions  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  the  apertures 
were  closed,  and  gates  placed  at  each  of ~  them, 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  river.  Thus  on  the 
inner  side,  from  the  waters  having  no  issue,  this 
plain  became  a  sea,  and  the  neighbouring 
nations,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  resource, 
were  reduced  to  the  extremest  distress  from 
the  want  of  water.  In  winter  they,  in  common 
with  other  nations,  had  the  benefit  of  the  rains, 
but  in  summer,  after  sowing  their  millet  and 
sesanum,  they  required  water,  but  in  vain.  Not 
being  assisted  in  their  distress,  the  inhabitants 
of  both  sexes  hastened  to  Persia,  and  presenting 
themselves  before  the  palace  of  the  king,  made 
loud  complaints.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
monarch  directed  the  gates  to  be  opened  to- 
wards those  parts  where  water  was  most  im- 
mediately wanted ;  ordering  them  again  to  be 
closed  after  the  lands  had  been  sufficiently  re- 
freshed: the  same  was  done  with  respect  to 
them  all,  beginning  where  moisture  was  wanted 
the  most.  I  have,  however,  been  informed, 
that  this  is  only  granted  in  consideration  of  a 
large  donative  above  the  usual  tribute. 

CXyill.  Intaphernes,  one  of  the  seven 
who  had  conspired  against  the  magus,  lost  his 
life  from  the  following  act  of  insolence.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  usurpers,  he  went  to  the 
palace,  with  the  view  of  having  a  conference 
with  the  king ;  for  the  conspirators  had  mutually 
agreed,  that,  except  the  king  should  happen  to 
be  in  bed  with  his  wife,  they  might  any  of 
them  have  access  to  the  royal  presence,  without 
sending  a  previous  messenger.  Intaphernes, 
not  thinking  any  introduction  necessary,  was 
about  to  enter,  but  the  porter  and  the  intro- 
ducing officer  prevented  him,  pretending  that 
the  king  was  retired  with  one  of  his  wives. 
He,  not  believing  their  assertion,  drew  his 
sword,  and  cut  off  their  e*u^  and  noses  ;  then 
taking  the  bridle  from  his  horse,  he  tied  them 
together,  and  so  dismissed  them. 

CXIX.  In  this  condition  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  king,  telling  him  why 
they  had  been  thus  treated.  Darius,  thinking 
that  this  might  have  been  done  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  conspirators,  sent  for  them 
separately,  and  desired  to  know  whether  they 
approved  of  what  had  happened.  As  soon  as 
be  was  convinced  that  Intaphernes  had  perpe- 
trated this  without  any  communication  with 
the  rest,  he  ordered  him,  his  son,  and  all  his 
family,  to  be  taken  into  custody ;  having  many 


reasons  to  suspect  that  in  concert  with  his 
friends  he  might  excite  a  sedition:  he  after- 
wards commanded  them  all  to  be  bound,  and 
prepared  for  execution.  The  wife  of  Inta- 
phernes then  presented  herself  before  the  royal 
palace,  exhibiting  every  demonstration  of  grief. 
As  she  regularly  continued  this  conduct,  her 
frequent  appearance  at  length  excited  the  com- 
passion of  Darius ;  who  thus  addressed  her  by 
a  messenger :  "  Woman,  king  Darius  offers 
you  the  liberty  of  any  individual  of  your  family, 
whom  you  may  most  desire  to  preserve."  After 
some  deliberation  with  l^erself,  she  made  this 
reply  :  "  If  the  king  will  grant  me  the  life  of 
any  one  of  my  family,  I  choose  my  brother  in 
preference  to  the  rest"  Her  determination 
greatly  astonished  the  king;  he  sent  to  her 
therefore  a  second  message  to  this  effect ; 
**  The  king  desires  to  know  why  you  have 
thought  proper  to  pass  over  your  children  and 
your  husband,  and  to  preserve  your  brother; 
who  is  certainly  a  more  remote  connectioi>  than 
your  children,  and  cannot  be  so  dear  to  you  as 
your  husband  ?"  She  answered  thus  j  "  O 
king !  if  it  please  the  deity,  I  may  have  another 
husband ;  and  if  I  be  deprived  of  these,  may 
have  other  children ;  but  as  my  parents  are  both 
of  them  dead,  it  is  certain  that  I  can  have  no 
other   brother.'*'     The   answer  appeared   to 

1  /  can  have  no  other  brother."}— Tida  very  singular, 
and  I  do  not  scxuple  to  add,  preposterous  sentiment,  is 
imitated  very  minutely  by  Sophocles,  in  the  Antigone. 
That  the  reader  may  the  better  understand,  by  compar. 
ing  the  different  application  of  these  words,  in  the  histo- 
rian and  the  poet,  I  shall  subjoin  a  part  of  the  argument 
of  the  Antigone. 

Eteocles  and  Polynices  were  the  sons  of  CEdipus,  and 
successors  of  his  power :  they  had  agreed  to  reign  year 
by  year  alternately .;  but  Eteocles  breaking  the  contract, 
the  brothers  determined  to  decide  the  dispute  in  a  single 
combat;  they  fought  and  mutually  slew  each  other. 
The  first  act  of  their  uncle  Creon,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  was  to  forbid  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  Polynices, 
denouncing  immediate  'death  upon  whoever  should  dare 
to  bury  him.  Antigone  transgressed  this  ordinance,  and 
was  detected  in  the  fact  of  burying  her  brother ;  she 
was  commanded  to  be  interred  alive,  and  what  follows  is 
part  of  what  is  suggested  by  her  situation  and  danger : 

And  (but,  my  Polynieec,  for  mjr  care 
Of  thee,  I  am  rewarded^  and  the  good 
Alone  shall  praise  tne  :  for  a  husband  dead, 
•      Nor,  had  I  been  a  mother,  for  my  children 
Would  I  haTe  dared  to  violate  the  laws.— 
Another  husband  and  another  child 
Might  soothe  affliction :  but,  my  parentt  dead, 
A  brother's  lou  could  nerar  be  repair'd. 

Pranklin*$  Sophcclt$. 

The  reader  will  not  forget  to  observe,  that  the  piety 
of  Antigone  is  directed  to  a  lifeless  corpse,  but  that  of  the 
wife  of  Intaphernes  to  her  living  brother,  which  is 
surely  less  repugnant  to  reason,  and  the  common  feelinga 
of  the  human  heart,  not  to  speak  of  the  superior  claims 
of  duty. 
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Darius  very  judkiou^ ;  inde^  k^  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it,  that  he  not  only  gave  the  woman 
the  life  of  her  brother,  but  also  pan'oned  her 
eldest  son :  the  rest  were  all  of  them  put  to 
death.  Thus,  at  no  great  interval  of  time, 
perished  one  of  the  seven  conspirators. 

CXX.  About  the  time  of  the  last  illness  of 
Cambyses,  the  following  acciident  happened. 
The  governor  of  Sardis  was  a  Persian,  named 
Oroetes,  who  had  been  promoted  by  Cyrus. 
This  man  conceived  the  atrocious  design  of  ac- 
complishing the  death  of  Polycrates  of  Samos, 
by  whom  he  had  never  in  word  or  deed  been  in- 
jured, and  whose  person  he  never  had  beheld. 
His  assigned  motive  was  commonly  reported  to 
be  this :  Oroetes  one  day  sitting  at  the  gates  of 
the  palace  *  with  another  Persian,  whose  name 
was  Mitrobates,  governor  of  DascyHum,  entered 
into  a  conversation  with  him,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  dispute.  The  subject  about 
which  they  contended  was  military  virtue: 
"  Can  you,"  sajrs  Mitrobates  to  Oroetes,  **  have 
any  pretensions  to  valour,  who  have  never 
added  Samos  to  the  dominions  of  your  master, 
contiguous  as  it  is  to  your  province ;  and  which 
indeed  may  so  easily  be  taken,  that  one  of  its 
own  citizens  made  himself  master  of  it,  with  the 
help  of  fifteen  men  in  arms,  and  still  retains  the 
supreme  authority?*'  This  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  of  Oroetes ;  but  without 
meditating  revenge  against  the  person  who  had 
affronted  him,  he  determined  to  effect  the  death 
of  Polycrates,  on  whose  account  he  had  been 
reproached. 

CXX  I.  There  are  some,  but  not  many,  who 
affirm  that  Oroetes  sent  a  messenger  to  Samos, 
to  propose  some  question  to  Polycrates,  but  of 

There  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  in  Lucian :— See  the 
Tract  called  Toxaris,  or  Amicitia,  where  a  Scythian  is 
described  to  neglect  his  wife  and  children,  whilst  he  in- 
curs the  greatest  danger  to  preserve  his  friend  from  the 
flames.  **  Other  children,"  says  he,  **  I  may  easily  have, 
and  tliey  are  at  best  but  a  precarious  blessing,  but  such  a 
friend  I  could  no  where  obtaia"^r. 

2  At  the  gates  of  the  peUace.y^ln  the  Greek  it  is  at  the 
king's  gate.  The  grandees  waited  at  the  gate  of  the 
Persian  kings : — This  custom,  established  by  Cyrus,  con. 
tinned  as  long  as  the  monarchy,  and  at  this  day,  in  Tur- 
key,  we  say  the  Ottoman  port,  for  the  Ottoman  court— 
iMrcher. 

Ignorance  of  this  custom  has  caused  setreral  mistakes, 
particularly  in  the  history  of  Mordecai,  in  the  book  of 
Estlier,  who  is  by  many  authors,  and  even  by  Prideaux, 
represented  as  meaoiy  situated  when  placed  there.  Many 
traces  of  this  custom  may  be  found  in  Xenophon's  Cyro- 
poedia.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Themistoeles,  uses  the 
expres'iion  of  those  at  the  king's  gate,  «•»  ««  Bu^mt  fietvi- 
Xiots,  as  a  general  designation  for  nobles  and  state  offi- 
cers.—See  Briitofiy  fie  Regno  Persaruw,  lib.  i  —7'. 


what  nature  is  unknown:  and  that  he  found 
Polycrates  in  the  men's  apartment,  reclining  on 
a  couch,  with  Anaoreon  of  Teoe  *  by  his  side. 
The  man  advanced  to  deliver  his  message  ;  bat 
Polycrates,  either  by  accident,  or  to  demonstrate 
the  contempt  *  in  which  he  held  Oroetes,  con- 
tinued all  the  time  he  was  speaking,  with  his 
^ce  towards  the  wall,  and  did  not  vouchsafe 
any  reply. 

CXXIL  These  are  the  two  assigned  mo- 
tives for  the  destruction  of  Polycrates  :  every 
one  will  prefer  that  which  seems  most  probable. 
Oroetes,  who  lived  at  Magnesia,  which  is  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mseander,^  sent  Myrsus  the  Lydian, 
son  of  Gyges,  with  a  message  to  Polycrates  at 
Samos.  With  the  character  of  Polycrates, 
Oroetes  was  well  acquainted;  for,  except  Minos" 
the  Cnossian,  or  whoever  before  him  accom- 
plished it,  he  was  the  first  Greek  who  foitned 
the  design  of  making  himself  master  of  the  sea. 
But  as  far  as  historical  tradition  may  be  de» 
pended  upon,  Polycrates  is  the  only  individual 
who  projected  the  subjection  of  Ionia  and  the 
islands.  Perfectly  aware  of  these  circumstances, 
Oroetes  sent  this  message : 

3  Anacreon  of  Teos."}— It  is  by  no  means  astonishing 
to  find,  in  the  court  of  a  tyrant,  a  poet  who  is  eternally 
singing  in  praise  of  wine  and  love;  his  verses  are  full  of 
the  encomiums  «f  Polycratea  How  different  was  the 
conduct  of  Pythagoras!  That  philosopher,  perceiving 
that  tyranny  was  established  in  Samos,  went  to  Egypt, 
and  from  thence  to  Babylon*  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
ment :  returning  to  his  country,  he  found  that  tyranny 
still  subsisted;  he  went  therefore  to  Italy,  and  there 
finished  his  days.— LarcAer. 

This  poet  was  not  only  beloved  by  Polycrates,  he  a  as 
the  favourite  also  of  Hipparchus  the  Athenian  tyrant. 
And,  notwitlistandlngthe  inference  which  Larcher  seems 
inclined  to  draw,  from  contrasting  his  conduct  with  that 
of  Pythagoras,  he  was  called  f»<pet  by  Socrates  himself; 
and  the  terms  vripoe  xeu  etye^dogf  are  applied  to  him  by 
Athenaeus.  By  the  way,  much  as  has  been  said  on  the 
compositions  of  Anacreon  by  H.  Stephens,  Scaliger,  M. 
Dacier,  and  others,  many  of  the  learned  are  in  doubt 
whether  the  works  ascribed  to  him  by  the  modems  are 
genuine.  Anacreontic  verse  is  so  called,  from  its  being 
much  used  by  Anacreon ;  it  consists  of  three  Iambic  feet 
and  a  half,  of  which  there  is  no  instance  in  the  lyrics  of 
Horace. — See  the  Prolegomena  to  Barnes*  Anacreon,  \  12.  « 

4  Demonstrate  the  ctm  tompt]"^This  behaviour  of  Poly, 
crates,  which  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  expressive  of 
contempt,  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  Charles  the  Twelfth 
of  Sweden,  who  at  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Vizier, 
expressed  his  contempt  and  indignation  by  tearing  the 
minister's  robe  with  his  spur,  and  afterwards  leaving  the 
apartment  without  saying  a  word. 

5  On  the  banks  of  the  Afeawder.]— This  is  added  in 
order  to  distinguish  that  city  from  the  Magnesia  on  the 
Sipylus,  lying  between  Sardes  and  Phocsea. 

6  Except  Minos."] — What  Herodotus  says  of  the  mari- 
time power  of  Minos,  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides  and 
Diodorus  Siculus.  His  testimony  concerning  Polycrates 
is  supported  also  by  Thucydides  and  Strabo.— La»'cA#r 
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OlUZTBB  TO  POLYCEATES. 

"  I  understand  that  you  are  revolving  some 
vast  project  in  your  mind,  but  have  not  money 
responsible  to  your  views.  Be  advised  by  me, 
and  you  will  at  the  same  time  promote  your 
own  advantage  and  preserve  me.  I  am  in- 
formed, and  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  king 
Cambyses  has  determined  on  my  death.  Re- 
ceive, therefore,  me  with  my  wealth,  part  of 
which  shall  be  at  your  disposal,  part  at  mine : 
with  the  assistance  of  this,  you  may  easily  ob- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  If  you  have 
any  suspicions,  send  to  me  some  one  who  is  in 
your  intimate  confidence,  and  he  shall  be  con- 
vinced by  demonstration.'* 

CXXIII.  With  these  overtures,  Polycratcs 
was  so  exceedingly  delighted,  that  he  was  eager 
to  comply  with  them  immediately,  for  his  love 
of  money  was  excessive.  He  sent,  first  of  all, 
to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  affair,  Msean- 
drius  his  secretary,  called  so  after  his  father. 
This  Maeandrius,  not  long  afterwards,  placed 
as  a  sacred  donative  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  the 
rich  furniture  of  the  apartment  of  Polycrates. 
Oroetes,  knowing  the  motive  for  which  this 
man  came,  contrived  and  executed  the  follow- 
ing artifice :  he  filled  eight  chests  nearly  to  the 
top  with  stones,  then  covering  over  the  surface 
with  gold,  they  were  tied  together ;'  as  if  ready 
to  be  removed.  Maeandrius  on  his  arrival 
saw  the  above  chests,  and  returned  to  make  his 
report  to  Polycrates. 

CXXIV.   Polycrates,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  the  soothsayers,  and  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends,  was  preparing  to  meet 
Oroetes,  when  his  daughter   in  a  dream  saw 
this  vision  :  she  beheld  her  father  aloft  in  the 

I  Tied  together.^ — ^Before  the  use  of  locks,  it  was  the 
castom  in  more  ancient  times  to  secure  things  witli 
knots :  of  these  some  were  so  difficult,  that  he  alone 
who  possessed  the  secret  was  able  to  unravel  them.  The 
famous  Oordian  knot  must  be  known  to  every  one ;  this 
usage  is  often  also  alluded  to  by  Homer : 

Then  bendiiiK  with  full  force,  around  he  roU'd 
A  labyrinth  of  bands  in  fold  on  fold. 
Closed  with  Circaean  art. 

According  to  Enstathius,  keys  were  a  more  modem 
invention  for  which  the  Lacedsemonians  are  to  be 
thanked. 

Upon  the  above  passage  A-om  Eustatiiiius,  Larcher  re- 
marks, that  it  Ls  somewhat  sing^ular,  that  the  Lacedse. 
monians,  whose  property  was  in  common,  should  be  the 
inventors  of  keys. 

The  version  of  Pope  which  I  have  given  in  the  fore- 
going lines  is  very  defective,  and  certainly  inadequate  to 
the  expression  of 

Atwi»'  frfjfTui  iraifjut,  B^otte  8'  tri  Zt^fff  <»>Xj 


air,  washed  by  Jupiter,  and  anointed  by  the 
sun.  Terrified  by  this  incident,  she  used  every 
means  in  her  power  to  prevent  his  going  to 
meet  Orcetes ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  embark 
for  this  purpose,  on  board  a  fifty-oared  galley, 
she  persisted  in  auguring  unfavourably  of  his 
expedition.  At  this  he  was  so  incensed,  as  to 
declare,  that  if  he  returned  safe  she  should  re- 
main long  unmarried.  To  this  she  expressed 
herself  very  desirous  to  submit ;  being  willing 
to  continue  long  a  virgin,"  rather  than  be  de- 
prived of  her  father. 

CXXy.  Polycrates,  disregarding  all  that 
had  been  said  to  him,  set  sail  to  meet  Oroetes. 
He  was  accompanied  by  many  of  his  friends, 
and  amongst  the  rest  by  Democedes,"  the  son 
of  Calliphon  ;  he  was  a  physician  of  Crotona, 
and  the  most  skilful  practitioner  of  his  time. 
As  soon  as  Polycrates  arrived  at  Magnesia, 
he  was  put  to  a  miserable  death,  unworthy  of 
his  rank  and  superior  endowments.  Of  all  the 
princes  who  ever  reigned  in  Greece,  those  of 
Syracuse  alone  excepted,  none  equalled  Poly- 
crates in  magnificence.  Oroetes  having  basdy 
put  him  to  death,*  fixed  his  body  to  a  cross ; 
his  attendants  he  sent  back  to  Samos,  telling 
them,  **  They  ought  to  be  thankful,  that  he 
had  not  made  them  slaves."  The  strangers, 
and  the  servants  of  those  who  had  accompanied 

2  Long  a  rirgiH.'}~-To  die  a  virgin,  and  without  hav- 
ing any  children,  was  amongst  the  ancients  esteemed  a 
very  serious  calamity.  Electra  in  Sophocles  enumeralea 
this  in  the  catalogue  of  her  misfortunes : 

Arixvof 
TaXeuf't  etvufju^vros  mi*  0<X'''^'-'166. 

Electra  makes  a  singular  complaint  in  the  Orestes  of 
Euripides ;  as  does  also  Polyxena  at  the  point  of  death, 
in  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.-^ 7. 

3  Democedes.'y—Of  this  personage  a  fisirther  account  is 
given  in  the  fourth  book.  He  is  mentioned  also  by  .Xlian, 
in  his  Various  History,  book  viii.  cap.  17 ;  and  also  by 
Athenasus,  book  xii  chap.  4,  which  last  author  initoiRns 
us,  that  the  physicians  of  Crotona  were,  on  accoimt  of 
Democedes,  esteemed  the  first  in  Greece.— .See  also  chap. 
131,  of  this  book.— 7*. 

4  PfU  him  to  death."}— The  Persians  generally  behead, 
ed  or  flayed  those  whom  they  crudfied ;  see  an  account  <rf 
their  treatment  of  Histlseus,  book  vL  chap.  30.  and  o< 
Leonidas,  book  vU.  238.— T. 

The  beautiful  and  energetic  lines  which  Juvenal  ap. 
plied  to  Scganus,  are  remarkably  apposite  to  the  drcnm. 
stances  and  fate  of  Polycrates. 

Qui  inimicos  optabat  honores, 
I2t  ninoias  poscebat  opes,  numerosa  parabat 
Excelsse  torris  tabulata,  unde  altior  esaet 
Casiu,  et  impulsae  piseceps  immane  roinse. — T. 
For  he  who  grasp'd  the  world's  exhausted  store, 
Yet  never  had  enough,  but  wish'd  for  more, 
Raised  a  top-heavy  tower  of  monstrous  height. 
Which  roocldciing  cnuh'd  him  underneath  the  weight. 

Drydem* 
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Polycrates,  he  detained  in  servitude.  The 
circumstance  of  his  being  suspended  on  a  cross, 
fulfilled  the  vision  of  the  daughter  of  Polycia- 
tes  :  for  he  was  washed  by  Jupiter,  that  is  to 
say  by  the  rain,  and  he  was  anointed  by  the 
sun,  for  it  extracted  the  moisture  from  his 
body.  The  great  prosperity  of  Polycrates  ter- 
minated in  his  unfortunate  death,  which  indeed 
had  been  foretold  him  by  Amasis  king  of 
Egypt. 

CXXVI.  But  it  was  not  long  before  OrcB- 
tes  paid  ample  vengeance  to  the  manes  of 
Polycrates.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and 
the  usurpation  of  the  magi,  Oroetes,  who  had 
never  deserved  well  of  the  Persians,  whom  the 
Medes  had  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  took  the  advantage  of  the  dis- 
order of  the  times,^  to  put  to  death  Mitrobates, 
the  governor  of  Dascylium,  and  his  son  Crana- 
pes.  Mitrobates  was  the  person  who  had  for- 
merly reproached  Oroetes ;  and  both  he  and  his 
son  were  highly  esteemed  in  Persia.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  numerous  and  atrocious  crimes, 
he  compassed  the  death  of  a  messenger,  sent  to 
him  from  Darius,  for  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause the  purport. of  the  message  was  not 
agreeable  to  him.  He  ordered  the  man  to  be 
way-laid  in  his  return,  and  both  he  and  his 
horse  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  concealed. 

CXXVII.  As  soon  as  Darius  ascended  the 
throne,  he  determined  to  punish  Oroetes  for 
his  various  enormities,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  murder  of  Mitrobates  and  his  son.  He 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  send  an  armed  force 
openly  against  him,  as  the  state  was  still  un- 
settled, and  as  his  own  authority  had  been  so 
recently  obtained ;  he  was  informed,  moreover, 
that  Oroetes  possessed  considerable  strength: 
his  government  extending  over  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  Ionia,  and  he  was  regularly  attended  by  a 
guard  of  a  thousand  men.  Darius  was,  there- 
fore, induced  to  adopt  this  mode  of  proceeding : 
he  assembled  the  noblest  of  the^  Persians,  and 
thus  addressed  them :  "  Which  of  you,  O 
Persians !  wiU  undertake  for  me  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  project  which  requires  sagacity 
alone,  without  military  aid,  or  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence ?  for  where  wisdom  is  required,  force  is 
of  little  avail ; — which  of  you  will  bring  me  the 
body  of  Oroetes,  alive  or  dead  ?    He  has  never 

deserved  well  of  the  Persians ;  and,  in  addition 

J, 

^^.— — — i> 

5  Diwrder  of  the  Umujy—'For  v»  vavrp  Tip  »ixv*  which 
prerailed  in  preceding  editions,  Wesseling  proposes  to 
read  •>  Tui/rn  rtif»xv*  which  removes  all  perplexity.— 7*. 


to  his  numerous  crimes,  he  has  killed  two  of 
our  countrymen,  Mitrobates  and  his  son.  He 
has  also,  with  intolerable  insolence,  put  a  mes- 
senger of  mine  to  death :  we  must  prevent, 
therefore,  his  perpetrating  any  greater  evils 
against  us,  by  putting  him  to  death.'* 

CXXVIII.  When  Darius  had  thus  spoken, 
thirty  Persians  offered  to  accomplish  what  he 
wished.  As  they  were  disputing  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  king  ordered  the  decision  to  be  made, 
by  lot,  which  fell  upon  Bagseus,  the  son  of 
Artontes.  To  attain  the  end  which  he  pro- 
posed, he  caused  a  number  of  letters  to  be 
written  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  prefixing 
to  them  the  seal  of  Darius,  he  proceeded  with 
them  to  Sardis.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the 
presence  of  Oroetes,  he  delivered  the  letters 
one  by  one  to  the  king*s  secretary ;  one  of 
whom  is  regularly  attendant  upon  the  governors 
of  provinces.  The  motive  of  Bagaeus  in  de- 
livering the  letters  separately  was  to  observe 
the  disposition  of  the  guards,  and  how  far  they 
might  be  inclined  to  revolt  from  Oroetes. 
When  he  saw  that  they  treated  the  letters  with 
great  respect,"  and  their  contents  with  still 
greater,  he  delivered  one  to  this  effect :  "  Per- 
sians, king  Darius  forbids  you  serving  any 
longer  Oroetes  as  guards :"  in  a  moment  they 
threw  down  their  arms.  Bagaeus,  observing 
their  prompt  obedience  in  this  instance,  as- 
sumed still  greater  confidence,  he  delivered  the 
last  of  his  letters,  of  which  these  were  the  con- 
tents :  **  King  Darius  commands  the  Persians 
who  are  at  Sardis  to  put  ()roetes  to  death:'* 
without  hesitation  they  drew  their  swords  and 
killed  him.  In  this  manner  was  the  death  of 
Polycrates  of  Samos  revenged  on  Oroetes  the 
Persian. 

CXXIX.  Upon  the  death  of  Oroetes,  his 
effects  were  all  of  them  removed  to  Susa.  Not 
long  after  which,  Darius,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
the  chace,  in  leaping  from  his  horse,  twisted 
his  foot  with  so  much  violence,  that  the  ancle 
bone  was  quite  dislocated.  Having  at  his  court 
some  Egyptians,  supposed  to  be  the  most  skil- 
ful of  the  medical  profession,  he  trusted  to 
their  assistance.  They,  however,  increased  the 
evil,  by  twisting  and  otherwise  violently  hand- 
ling the  part  affected  :  from  the  extreme  pain 


6  Treated  the  letters  with  great  respect.y^At  the  pre. 
sent  period  the  .distinction  observed  with  regard  to  let- 
ters in  the  ant  is  this:  those  sent  to  conunon  persons 
are  rolled  up,  and  not  sealed ;  those  sent  to  noblemen 
and  princes  are  sealed  up,  and  inclosed  in  rich  b»i^\  ^ 
silk  or  satin  curiously  embroVdst^&du'— T. 
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which  he  endured,  the  king  pasted  seven  days 
and  as  many  nights  without  sleep.  In  this 
situation,  on  the  eighth  day,  some  one  ventured 
to  recommend  Democedes  of  Crotona,  having 
before  heard  of  his  reputation  at  Sardis.  Da- 
rius immediately  s^nt  for  him :  be  was  dis- 
covered amongst  the  slaves  of  Oroetes,  where 
he  had  continued  in  neglect,  and  was  brought 
to  the  king  just  as  he  was  found,  in  chains  and 
in  rags. 

CXXX.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  Darius 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  knowledge  -of  medi. 
cine  ?  In  the  apprehension  that  if  he  discovered 
his  art,  he  should  never  have  the  power  of  re- 
turning to  Greece,  Democedes  for  a  while  dis- 
sembled ;  which  Darius  perceiving,  he  ordered 
those  who  had  brought  him,  to  produce  the 
instruments  of  punishment  and  torture.  De- 
mocedes began  then  to  be  more  explicit,  and 
confessed  that,  although  he  possessed  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  art,  yet  by  his  communication 
with  a  physician  he  had  obtained  some  little 
proficiency.  The  management  of  the  case  was 
then  intrusted  to  him ;  he  accordingly  applied 
such  medicines  and  strong  fomentations  as 
were  customary  in  Greece,  by  which  means 
Darius,  who  began  to  despair  of  ever  recover- 
ing the  entire  use  of  his  foot,  was  not  only  en- 
abled to  sleep,  but  in  a  short  time  perfectly 
restored  to  health.  In  aclmowledgment  of  his 
cure,  Darius  presented  him  with  two  pair  of 
fetters  of  gold:  upon  which  Democedes  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  king,  whether,  in  return  for  his 
restoring  him  to  health,  he  wished  to  double  his 
calamity  ?*  The  king,  delighted  with  the  reply, 
sent  the  man  to  the  apartments  of  his  women : 
the  eunuchs  who  conducted  him  informed  them, 
that  this  was  the  man  who  had  restored  the  king 
to  life ;  accordingly,  every  one  of  them  taking 
out  a  vase  of  gold,'  gave  it  to  Democedes  with 

1  Dottble  hit  ccUamify.'}— The  ancients  were  very  fond 
of  this  play  npon  words :— See  in  the  Septem  contra  The- 
bas  of  iEschyloB,  a  play  cm  the  wtratl  Foljmices. 

Oi  inr  cfBete  »«r*  tfrtiwf*iiip 
Kdu  troXwuxue 

ClkotT  anfiu  ^ietroict'—y,  835. 
TIte  particular  point  in  this  passage,  is  omitted  by  Mr 
Potter,  probably  because  he  did  not  find  it  raited  to  tiie 
genius  of  tiie  English  language. 
See  also  Ovid's  description  of  the  flower : 

Ipse  sum  gemitos  foliis  Inwribit  et  ai  ai 
Flos  hatwt  inscriptam.— r. 

2  Taking  otU  a  fxue  o/gnoM.]— This  is  one  of  the  InOBt 
perplexed  passages  in  Herodotus ;  and  the  conjectures 
of  the  critics  are  proportionably  numerous.  The  great 
difficulty  consists  in  asc^tainii^  what  is  designed  by 

vr»TVTT«ff»  and  0i}x«i.    The  f <«Xi}  appears  to  hare  been 


the  case.     The  present  was  so  very  valuable 
that  a  servant  who  followed  him  behind,  whose 
name  was  Sciton,  by  gathering  up  the  staterg 
which  fell  to  the  ground^  obtained  a  prodigiovs 
sum  of  money* 

CXXXI.  The  fbUowfng  was  what  induced 
Democedes  to  forsake  Crotona,  md  attach  him- 
self to  Polycrates.  At  Crotona  he  sufiered 
continual  restraint  iirom  the  austere  temper  of 
his  father ;  this  becoming  insupportable,  he  left 
him,  and  went  to  .£gina.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  residence  at  this  place,  he  excelled  the  moat 
skilful  of  the  medical  profession,  without  hav* 
ing  had  any  regular  education,  and  indeed  with- 
out  the  common  instruments  of  the  art  His 
reputation,  however,  was  so  great,  that  in  the 
second  year  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  by  gen- 
eral consent,  engaged  his  services  at  the  price 
of  one  talent.  In  the  third  year  the  Athenians 
retained  him,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  mine  }* 
and  in  the  fourth  year  Polycrates  engaged  to 


a  jar  or  vase,  probably  itself  of  gold.  Few  have  doubted 
that  the  passage  is  corrupt :  the  best  ooi^jectural  reading 
gives  this  sense,  "  that  each,  taking  gold  out  oi  a  chest 
in  a  vase  (^<«A*;),  gave  it,  vase  and  all,  to  Demooedea 
*TireTvrT«u9-»  is  thus  made  to  signify  plunging  the  vase 
•tmong  the  gold  to  fill  it,  as  a  pitcher  into  water;  wUcli 
sense  is  confirmed  by  good  authorities.  The  idea  moni 
immediately  excited  by  the  word  is,  that  they  strode  the 
bottom  of  the  vase  to  shake  out  all  the  gold ;  but  accord, 
ing  to  this  interpretation,  the  vase  itself  is  the  ^<o  or 
case.— r. 

3  One  hundred  mtm?.]— Valcnaer  suspects  that  this 
place  has  been  altered  by  some  copyists.  Athens,  in  the 
time  of  its  greatest  splendour,  allowed  their  ambassadors 
but  two  drachmae  a  day ;  and  a  hundred  dradun«  mtkm 
butonemina.  If  when  the  Athenians  wore  rich,  they  gave 
no  more  to  an  ambassador,  how  is  it  likely  that,  \iiien  they 
were  exceedingly  poor,  they  should  give  a  pension  of  a 
hundred  minsa  to  a  physician?  Thus  for  Vahmaer. 
From  this  and  other  passages  in  the  ancient  writers,  it 
appears  that  in  remoter  times  it  was  usual  to  hire  phy. 
sidans  for  the  assistance  of  a  whole  city,  by  the  year. 
The  fees  which  were  given  physicians  fbr  a  single  inol- 
dental  visit,  were  very  incMisiderable,  as  appears  from  the 
famous  verses  of  Crates,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertiaa. 

II»^*}  Td^Xcyrtfy,  ^tXtaifm  t^i^tfiaXtn 
**  To  a  cook  dOJL }  to  a  i^ysician  two  groats ;  to  a  flat- 
terer 900L  i  to  a  counsellor  nothing;  to  a  whore  1801. ; 
to  a  philosopher  a  groat"  The  above  is  supposed  to 
describe  part  of  the  accounts  of  a  man  of  fortune.  See 
Arbnthnot  on  Coins,  p.  198.— The  yearly  pension  paid 
Democedes  the  physician,  by  the  Athenians,  was  one 
hundred  minse,  or  222L  18«-  44.  The  Eginetas  paid  him 
yearly  the  pension  of  a  talent,  or  193^  I5t.  He  had  a 
pension  from  Polycrates  of  Samos  of  two  talents,  SBTlL  lOt. 
The  daily  allowance  of  two  drachnus  to  an  ambassador 
is  I5d.  or  23L  \U.  b^d.  per  annum.  All  that  can  be  said  i 
of  the  difiierence  is  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  a 
skilful  physician  both  at  Athens  and  in  Persia.— r  ' 
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amongst  bis  other  slaves.     It  may  be  added, 
that  Deoiocedes  remained  in  the  highest  esti 
tion  with  the  king. 

CXXXIII.  It  happened  not  kmg  after. 
wards,  that  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyms,  and 
wife  of  Darius,  bad  an  ulcer  on  her  hrcatt, 
which  finally  breaking,  spread  itself  ooosadera- 
bly.  As  long  as  it  was  small,  she  was  indoeed 
by  delicacy  to  conceal  it;  but  when  it  grew 
more  trouUesome,  she  sent  for  Democedes,  and 
showed  it  to  him.  He  told  her  he  was  able  to 
cure  it ;  but  exacted  of  her  an  oath,  that  in  re- 
turn she  should  senre  him  in  whateyer  he  might 
require,  which  he  assured  her,  should  be  nothing 
to  disgrace  ber. 

CXXXIV.  Atossa  was  cured  by  his  skill, 
and,  observant  of  ber  own  promise  and  his  in- 
structions,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  thus 
addressing  Darius,  while  she  was  in  bed  with 
him :  <<  It  is  wonderful,  my  lord,  that  haying 
such  a  numerous  army  at  command,  you  have 
neither  increased  the  power  of  Persia,  nor  at 
all  extended  your  dominions.  It  becomes  a 
man  like  you,  in  the  vigour  of  your  age,  and 
master  of  so  many  and  such  powerful  resources, 
/to  perform  some  act  which  may  satisfy  the  Per- 
sians of  the  spirit  and  virtue  of  their  prince. 
There  are  two  reasons  which  give  importance 

4  IfufftCMNMr.}— Music  was  an  imporUnt  part  of  QredBai 
edueatioiL  Boys  till  they  w«re  ten  years  M  were  taught 
to  read  by  the  grammatiBtes;  they  were  then  taught  muaie 
three  years  by  the  dtharistee;  after  the  thirteenth  year 
they  learned  the  gyniBasUfi  exerdses,  under  the  care  of 
tiw  paidotade8..->r. 
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5  PwKtrt  tfftke  auadLl— This 
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Aad  all  by  a|te  dcc«j  as  bodiw  d»: 

T6  prove  this  tmth,  m  iaftats,  aaiadt  •PPCB'^ 


In  aaa  the  mind  is  Strang:  vhoi  age  preiaiK 
And  the  q«ick  vijrwar  oTcmIi  member  fails, 
Thw  miadl  yowi  ii  >mln  wm  aiiil  wMla  aite. 
And  grave  and  reverend  fcUj  takes  the  placcw 

6  What  you  my.y—l  hare  not  translated  O  yvnu^ 
which  is  in  the  original,  because  I  do  not  think  w«  have 
any  oorrespondent  word  in  our  laaguag«.  O  woman! 
would  Iw  vulgar ;  and  according  to  our  wwrna  UqmmM^ 
O  wife  I  would  not  be  adequate.  In  the  AJax  of  Sopho. 
cles,  V.  298,  yw»  is  used  to  express  contempt ;  but  in  the 
passage  before  us  it  certainly  denotes  tenderness.  Tha 
address  of  our  Saviour  to  his  mother  proves  this  moil 
satisfactory : — See  also  Homer. 

K«i  i/AM  rm.'iit  iratrm  /uiXw,  yiwMi*— T» 
As «  ywmt  is  used  here,  the  word  muller  frequently 
occurs  in  Latin,  which  Dader  translates  *'  Madams,*' 
and  which  Jortin  thinks  corresponds  with  our  word 
Madam. 

7  CoWitM.]— The  women  of  Corinth  were  cel(*brntcd 
for  their  beauty.  See  Anacreon,  Ode  xxxll.  Consult  alio 
Athennus,  1.  klii.  c  4.  where  it  Is  a  little  singular  to  re- 
mark, that  in  an  epigram  assigned  to  Slmooldee,  we  are 
tokl  tlurt  the  interpositton  of  the  Corinthian  wmuia  with 
Venus,  their  tutelary  goddaia,  dalirsrsd  Qteitw  hum  ths 
arms  of  Xerxes. 
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spies,  in  company  with  the  man  to  whom  you 
allude.  As  soon  as  they  return,  and  have  in- 
formed me  of  the  result  of  their  observations, 
I  will  proceed  against  Greece. " 

CXXXV.  Darius  having  delivered  his  sen>- 
timents,  no  time  was  lost  in  fulfilling  them. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  he  sent  for 
fifteen  Persians  of  approved  reputation,  and 
commanded  them,  in  company  with  Democedes, 
to  examine  every  part  of  the  sea  coast  of  Greece, 
enjoining  them  to  be  very  watchful  of  Democe- 
des,  and  by  all  means  to  bring  him  back  with 
them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  next  sent 
for  Democedes  himself,  and  after  desiring  him 
to  examine  and  explain  to  the  Persians  every 
thing  which  related  to  Greece,  he  entreated  him 
to  return  in  their  company.  All  the  valuables 
which  he  possessed,  he  recommended  him  to 
take,  as  presents  to  his  father  and  his  brethren, 
assuring  him  that  he  should  be  provided  with  a 
greater  number  on  his  return.  He  moreover 
informed  him,  that  he  had  directed  a  vessel  to 
accompany  him,  which  was  to  be  furnished  with 
various  things  of  valiie.  In  these  professions 
Darius,  as  I  am  of  opinion,  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere; but  Democedes,  apprehending  that  the 
king  meant  to  make  trial  of  his  fidelity,  accept- 
ed these  proposals  without  much  acknowledg- 
ment. He  desired,  however,  to  leave  his  own 
effects,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  his  use  at 
his  return ;  but  he  accepted  the  vessel  which 
was  to  carry  the  presents  for  his  family.  Darius, 
after  giving  these  injunctions  to  'Democedes, 
dismissed  the  party  to  prosecute  their  voyage. 

CXXXVI.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Si- 
don,  in  Phenicia,  they  manned  two  triremes, 
and  loaded  a  large  transport  with  different  arti- 
cles of  wealth;  after  this  they  proceeded  to 
Greece,  examining  the  sea-coasts  with  the  most 
careful  attention.  When  they  had  informed 
themselves  of  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
roost  important  places  in  Greece,  they  passed 
over  to  Tarentum '  in  Italy.  Here  Aristophi- 
iides,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  a  native  of 
Crotona,  took  away  the  helms  of  the  Median 
vessels,  and  detained  the  Persians  as  spies. 
Whilst  his  companions  were  in  this  predicament, 
Democedes  himself  went  to  Crotona.  Upon 
his  arrival  at  his  native  place,  Aristophilides 
gave  the  Persians  their  liberty,  and  restored 
what  he  had  taken  from  them. 


1  Tarentum.'}— These  places,  with  the  slightest  varia» 
tion  possible,  retain  their  ancient  names.  We  now  say 
Che  gulf  of  Tarento,  and  Crotona  is  now  called  Cot- 
trone.— 7. 


CXXXyil.  Tb^  Persians,  as  soon  as  they 
recovered  their  liberty,  sailed  to  Crotona,  in 
pursuit  of  Democedes,  and  meeting  with  him 
in  the  forum,  seized  his  person.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants,  through  fear  of  the  Persian  power, 
were  willing  to  deliver  him  up  ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  beat  the  Persians  with  clubs;  who 
exclaimed,  "Men  of  Crotona,  consider  what  ye 
do,  in  taking  away  from  us  a  fugitive  from  our 
king.  Do  you  imagine  that,  you  will  derive  any 
advantage  from  this  insult  to  Darius  ;  will  not 
rather  your  city  be  the  first  object  of  our  hos- 
tilities, the  first  that  we  shall  plunder  and  re* 
duce  to  servitude?"  These  menaces  had  but 
little  effect  upon  the  people  of  Crotona,  for 
they  not  only  assisted  Democedes  to  escape,  but 
also  deprived  the  Persians  of  the  vessel  which  ^ 
accompanied  them.  They  were,  therefore,  un- 
der the  necessity  of  returning  to  Asia,  without 
exploring  any  more  of  Greece,  being  thus  de- 
prived of  their  conductor.  On  their  departurei 
Democedes  commissioned  them  to  inform  Da- 
rius, that  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  MilOy 
the  name  of  Milo  the  wrestler  being  well  known 
to  the  Persian  monarch.  To  me  it  seems  that 
he  hastened  his  marriage,  and  expended  a  vast 
sum  of  money  on  the  occasion,  to  convince 
Darius  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  country  no 
mean  reputation. 

CXXXVIII.  The  Persians,  leaving  Cro- 
tona, were  driven  by  contrary  winds  to  Japy- 
gia,  ^  where  they  were  made  slaves.  Gillus,  an 
exile  of  Tarentum,  ransomed  them,  and  sent 
them  home  to  Darius.  For  this  service,  the 
king  declared  himself  willing  to  perform  whatr 
ever  GiUus  should  require,  who  accordingly 
explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  misfortune, 
requested  to  be  restored  to  his  country.  But 
Darius  thinking  that  if,  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  restoration  of  this  man,  a  laige 
fleet  should  be  fitted  out,  all  Greece  would  take 
alarm;  he  said  that  the  Cnidians  would  of  them- 
selves be  able  to  accomplish  it :  imagining  that 
as  this  people  were  in  alliance  with  ike  Taren- 
tines,  it  might  be  effected  without  difficulty. 
Darius  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  Cnidos, '  requiring  them  to  restore 

2  Ja/T^^'o.  3— This  place  is  now  called  Cape  de  Lenca. 

— r. 

3  Cnidos.y— At  this  remote  period,  when  navigatioii 
was  certainly  in  its  infancy,  it  seems  not  a  little  singular 
that  there  should  be  any  communication  or  alliance  be- 
tween  the  people  of  Tarentum  and  of  Cnidos.  The  dis- 
tance is  not  inconsiderable,  and  the  passage  certainly  in^ 
tricate.  Ctesias,  the  historian,  was  a  native  of  Cnidos; 
here  also  was  the  beautiful  statue  of  Venus,  by  Praxi. 


THALIA. 
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Gillns  to  Tarentum.  The  Cnidians  were  de- 
sirous to  satisfy  Darius ;  but  their  solicitations 
had  no  effect  on  the  Tarentines,  and  they  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  employ  force. — Of  these 
particulars,  the  above  is  a  faithful  relation,  and 
these  were  the  first  Persians,  who,  with  the 
view  of  examining  the  state  of  Greece,  passed 
over  thither  from  Asia. 

C XXXIX,  Not  long  afterwards,  Darius 
besieged  and  took  Samos.  This  was  the  first 
city,  either  of  Greeks  or  barbarians,  which  felt 
the  force  of  his  arms,  and  for  these  reasons : 
Cambyses,  in  his  expedition  against  Egypt,  was 
accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  Greeks. 
Some,  as  it  is  probable,  attended  him  from  com- 
mercial  news,  others  as  soldiers,  and  many  from 
no  other  motive  than  curiosity.  Among  these  last 
was  Syloson,  an  exile  of  Samos,  son  of  ^aces, 
and  brother  of  Polycrates.  It  happened  one 
day  very  fortunately  for  this  Syloson,  that  he 
was  walking  in  the  great  square  of  Memphis 
^dth  a  red  cloak  folded  about  him.  Darius, 
who  was  then  in  the  king's  guards,  and  of  no 
particular  consideration,  saw  him,  and  was  so 
delighted  with  his  cloak,  that  he  went  up  to  him 
with  the  view  of  purchasing  it.  Syloson,  ob- 
serving that  Darius  was  very  solicitous  to  have 
the  cloak,  happily,  as  it  proved  for  him,  expressed 
himself  thus :— "  I  would  not  part  with  this 
cloak  for  any  pecuniary  consideration  whatever : 
but  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  make  you  a  present 
of  it.**  Darius  praised  his  generosity,  and  ac- 
cepted the  cloak. 

CXL.  Syloson  for  a  while  thought  he  had 
foolishly  lost  his  cloak,  but  afterwards  when 
Cambyses  died,  and  the  seven  conspirators  had 
destroyed  the  Magus,  he  learned  that  Darius, 
one  of  these  seven,  had  obtained  the  kingdom, 
and  was  the  very  man  to  whom  formerly  at  his 
request,  in  Egypt,  he  had  given  his  cloak.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  Susa,  and  presenting  himself 
before  the  royal  palace,  said  that  he  had  once 
done  a  service  to  the  king.  Of  this  circum- 
stance the  porter  informed  the  king ;  who  was 
much  astonished,  and  exclaimed,  "  To  what 
Greek  can  I  possibly  be  obliged  for  any  ser. 
vices  ?  I  have  not  long  been  in  possession  of  my 
authority,  and  since  this  time  no  Greek  has  been 
admitted  to  my  presence,  nor  can  I  at  all  re- 
member being  indebted  to  one  of  that  nation. 
Introduce  him,  however,  that  I  may  know  what 


teles;  here  also  was  Venus  worshipped.      O  Venus, 
regina  Cnidi  Paphique,  &c. 

It  is  now  a  very  miserable  place,  and  called  Cape  Chio 
or  Cnio.— r. 


he  has  to  say. "  Syloson  was  accordingly  admit- 
ted to  the  royal  presence ;  and  being  interrogated 
by  interpreters  who  he  was,  and  in  what  cir- 
cumstance he  had  rendered  service  to  the  king, 
he  told  the  story  of  the  cloak,  and  said  that  he 
was  the  person  who  had  given  it.  In  reply, 
Darius  exclaimed,  "Are  you  then  that  generous 
man,  who,  at  a  time  when  I  was  possessed  of 
no  authority,  made  me  a  present,  which,  though 
small,  was  as  valuable  to  me  then,  as  any  thing 
of  importance  would  be  to  me  now?  I  will  give 
you  in  retiun,  that  you  may  never  repent  of 
your  kindness  to  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver,*'  <*  Sir,*'  replied 
Syloson,  **  1  would  have  neither  gold  nor  sil- 
ver ;  give  me  Samos  my  country,  and  deliver  it 
from  servitude.  Since  the  death  of  Polycrates 
my  brother,  whom  Orcetes  slew,  it  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  slaves.  Give  me  this. 
Sir,  without  any  effusion  of  blood,  or  reducing 
my  countrymen  to  servitude.*' 

CXL  I.  On  hearing  this,  Darius  sent  an 
army,  commanded  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  seven, 
with  orders  to  accomplish  all  that  Syloson  had 
desired.  Otanes  proceeded  to  the  sea,  and 
embarked  with  his  troops. 

C XLII.  The  supreme  authority  at  Samos  was 
then  possessed  by  Maeandrius,  son  of  Maeandrius, 
to  whom  it  had  been  confided  by  Polycrates  him- 
self. He  was  desirous  of  proving  himself  a  very 
honest  man,  but  the  times  would  not  allow  him. 
A  s  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Poly- 
crates, the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  erect  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  Liberator,*  tracing  round  it  the 
sacred  ground,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Having  done  this, 
he  assembled  the  citizens  of  Samos,  and  thus 
addressed  them  t  "  You  are  well  acquainted 
that  Polycrates  confided  to  me  his  sceptre  and 
his  power,  which  if  I  think  proper  I  may  re- 
tain ;  but  I  shall  certainly  avoid  doing  that  my- 
self which  I  deemed  reprehensible  in  another. 
The  ambition  of  Polycrates  to  rule  over  men 
who  were  his  equals,  always  seemed  to  me  un- 
just ;  nor  can  I  approve  of  a  like  conduct  in 
any  man.  Polycrates  has  yielded  to  his  des- 
tiny ;  and  for  my  part  I  lay  down  the  supreme 
authority,  and  restore  you  all  to  an  equality  of 
power.  I  only  claim,  which  I  think  I  reason, 
ably  may,  six  talents  to  be  given  me  from  the 
wealth  of  Polycrates,  as  well  as  the  appoint- 

4  Jupiter  Liberettor."}— The  Greeks,  after  being  de- 
livered from  the  Persian  invasion,  worshipped  Jupiter 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Servator  («'«r«i;0  On  the 
coins  of  Diodesian,  he  is  called  Jupiter  Conservator. 
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ment  in  perpetuity,  to  me  and  my  posterity,  of 
the  priesthood  of  Jupiter  Liberator,  whose 
temple  I  have  traced  out ;  and  then  I  restore 
you  to  liberty."  When  Mseandiius  had  thus 
spoken,  a  Samian  exclaimed  from  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  "  You  are  not  worthy  to  rule, 
over  us,  your  principles  are  bad,  and  your  con- 
duct reproachable.  Rather  let  us  make  you 
give  an  account  of  the  wealth  which  has  passed 
through  your  hands."  The  name  of  this  person 
was  Telesarchus,  a  man  much  respected  by  his 
fellow-citizens* 

CXLIII.  Maeandrius  revolved  this  cir- 
cumstance in  his  mind ;  and  being  convinced 
that  if  he  resigned  his  power,  some  other 
would  assume  it,  he  determined  to  continue  as 
he  was.  Returning  to  the  citadel,  he  sent  for 
the  citizens,  as  if  to  give  them  an  account  of 
the  moneys  which  had  been  alluded  to,  instead 
of  which  he  seized  and  confined  them.  Whilst 
they  remained  in  imprisonment,  Maeandrius 
was  taken  ill ;  his  brother  Lycaretus  not  think- 
ing he  would  recover,  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  succeed  in  his  views  upon  Samos,  put 
the  citizens  who  were  confined  to  death ;  indeed 
it  did  not  appear  that  they  were  desirous  of 
life  under  the  government  of  a  tyrant' 

CXLIV.  When,  therefore,  the  Persians 
arrived  at  Samos,  with  the  view  of  restoring 
Syloson,  they  had  no  resistance  to  encounter 
The  Maoandrian  faction  expressed  themselves 
on  certain  conditions  ready  to  submit ;  and  Mae- 
andnus  himself  consented  to  leave  the  island. 
Their  propositions  were  accepted  by  Otanes ; 
and  whilst  they  were  employed  in  ratifying 
them,  the  principal  men  of  the  Persians  had 
seats  brought,  on  which  they  placed  themselves 
in  front  of  the  citadeL 

CXLVi  Maeandrius  had  a  brother,  whose 
name  was  Charileus,  who  was  of  an  untoward 
disposition,  and  for  some  ofience  was  kept  chain- 
ed in  a  dungeon.  As  soon  as  he  heard  what  was 
doing,  and  beheld  from  his  place  of  confinement 
the  Persians  sitting  at  their  ease,  he  clamorously 
requested  to  speak  with  Maeandrius.  Maeandri- 
us, hearing  this,  ordered  him  to  be  unbound,  and 
brought  before  him.  As  soon  as  he  came  into 
his  presence,  he  began  to  reproach  and  abuse 
him,  earnestly  importuning  him  to  attack  the 
Persians.  " Me,"  he  exclaimed,  "who am  your 
brother,  and  who  have  done  nothing  worthy  of 


1  The  gorernment  of  a  tprantJ-Sce  Wesscling's  note 
aud  Pauw's  conjecture  upon  this  passage.— r. 


chains,  you  have  nu>st  basely  kept  bound  in  a 
dungeon;  but  on  the  Persians,  who  woidd 
afford  you  an  easy  victory,  and  who  mean  tp 
drive  you  into  exile,  you  dare  not  take  revengie* 
If  your  fears  prevent  you,  give  me  your  aux- 
iliary troops,  who  am  equally  disposed  to  pun- 
ish them  for  coming  here,  and  to  ^pel  you 
yourself  from  our  island." 

CXLVI.  To  this  discourse  Maeandiias 
gave  a  favourable  ear,  not,  J  believe,  that  he 
was  absurd  enough  to  imagine  himself  equal  to 
a  contest  with  the  forces  of  the  king,  but  from 
a  spirit  of  envy  against  Syloson,  and  to  prevent 
his  receiving  the  government  of  Samos  without 
trouble  or  exertion.  He  wished,  by  initating 
the  Persians,  to  debilitate  the  power  of  Samoa, 
and  then  to  deliver  it  into  their  hands;  for  he 
well  knew  that  the  Persians  would  resent 
whatever  insults  they  might  receive,  upon  the 
Samians,  and  as  to  himself,  he  was  certain  that 
whenever  he  pleased  he  could  depart  unmoleat- 
ed,  for  he  had  provided  a  secret  path,  whidi 
led  immediately  from  the  citadel  to  the  sea,  by 
which  he  afterwards  escaped.  In  the  mean- 
while Charileus,  having  armed  the  auxiliaries, 
opened  the  gates  and  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
Persians,  who,  so  far  from  expecting  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  believed  that  a  truce  had  been 
agreed  upon,  and  was  then  in  force.  Upon 
these  Persians,  who  were  sitting  at  their  ease, 
and  who  were  persons  of  distinction,  the 
Samians  sallied,  and  put  them  to  death ;  tiie 
rest  of  the  troops,  however,  soon  came  to  their 
assistance,  by  whom  the  party  of  Charileus  was 
repulsed,  and  obliged  again  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  citadel. 

C XL  VII.  Otanes,  the  commander-in-chief, 
had  hitherto  observed  the  orders  of  Darius,  not 
to  put  any  Samian  to  death,  or  to  take  any 
prisoners,  but  to  deliver  the  island  to  Syloson, 
secure  and  without  injury ;  but  seeing  so  great 
a  slaughter  of  his  countrymen,  his  indignation 
prevailed,  and  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  pat 
every  Samian  they  could  meet  with  to  death, 
without  any  distinction  of  age.  Part  of  hia 
forces  immediately  blockaded  the  citadel, 
whilst  another  were  putting  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword,  not  sufifering  the  sacred  {daces  to 
afford  any  protection. 

CLVIII.  Maeandrius,  leaving  Samos,  sail- 
ed to  Lacedaemon.  On  his  arrival  there  with 
his  wealth,  he  set  in  order  his  goblets  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  directed  his  servants  to  clean 
them.     Having  entered  into  conversation  with 
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Cieomenes,'  son  of  Anaiandrides,  tlie  king  of 
Sparta,  he  invited  him  to  his  house,  deorae- 
nes  saw  his  plate,  and  was  struck  with  aston- 
ishment. M seandrius  desired  him  to  accept  of' 
what  he  pleased,'  but  Gleomenes  was  a  man  of 
the  strictest  probity,  and  although  Maeandrius 
persisted  in  importuning  him  to  take  some- 
thing,  he  would  by  no  •  means  consent ;  but 
hearing  that  some  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  re- 
ceived presents  from  Meeandrius,  he  went  to 
the  ephori,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  interests  of  ^mrta  to 
expel  this  Samian  from  the  Peloponnese,  lest 
either  he  himself,  or  any  other  Spartan,  should 
be  corrupted  by  him.  The  advice  of  Gleome- 
nes was  generally  approved,  and  Maeandrius 
received  a  public  order  to  depart 

CXLIX.  When  the  Persians  had  taken  the 
Samians  as  in  a  net,*  they  delivered  the  island 
to  Syloson  almost  without  an  inhabitant.' 
After  a  certain  interval,  however,  Otanes,  the 
Persian  general,  re-peopled  it,  on  account  of 
some  vision  which  he  had,  as  well  as  from  a 
disorder  which  seized  his  privities. 

CL.  Whilst  the  expedition  against  Samos 
was  on  foot,  die  Babylonians,  being  very  well 

8  CfeofiMfiM.3— Of  this  deomenes  a  memoraUe  saying 
is  preserved  in  the  Apophthegms  of  Plutardi.  It  relates 
to  Homer  and  Hesiod  j  the  former  he  called  the  poet  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  latter  the  poet  of  the  Helots,  or 
the  slsree;  becanse  Homer  gave  directions  for  military 
«ooduct,  Hesiod,  about  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.— r. 

3  To  accept  o/tohat  he  pletued.y-Thla  self-denial  will 
i^pear  less  extraordinary  to  an  English  reader,  when  he 
is  li^nned,  that  aeoordingio  tlie  institutions  of  Lycur. 
gus,  it  .was  a  capital  o£fence  for  a  Spartan  to  have  any 
gold  or  silver  in  his  possession.  This  we  learn  from 
Xenophon ;  and  it  is  also  ascertained  by  the  following 
passage  from  Athenaeus,  see  the  sixth  book  of  the  Deip. 
nosoph :  "  The  divine  Plato  and  Lycurgus  of  Sparta 
would  not  buffer  in  their  republics  either  gold  or  silver, 
thioldng  that  of  all  the  metals  iron  and  brass  were  suffi. 
cienL"  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Lysander,  tells  us  of  a 
man  named  Therax,  who,  though  the  friend  and  coU 
league  cf  Lysander,  was  put  to  death  by  the  ephori,  be. 
cause  some  silver  was  found  in  his  house.  The  self- 
denial,  therefore,  or  ratlier  forbearance  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  amongst  whom  no  such  interdiction  existed, 
seems  better  entitled  to  our  praise.  This  sumptuary  law, 
with  respect  to  gold  and  silver,  took  its  rise  from  an  ora- 
cie,  which  affirmed  that  the  destruction  of  Sparta  would 
be  owing  to  its  avarice :— 4t  was  this, 

4  At  in  a  n«^.3— The  Greek  ia  retynnuftitrti,  which 
was  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  and  this  was  also  done 
with  respect  to  the  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tene. 
dos,  see  book  vL  chap.  31,  where  their  manner  of  doing 
it  is  described.-  T. 

5  Without  an  inhabitant"] — Strabo  imputes  this  want 
of  inhabitants  to  the  cruelty  of  Syloeon,  and  not  to  the 
severity  of  the  Persians.— LflrrcAtfr. 


prepaied,  revolted.  During^  the  it%n  ^  th« 
Magus,  and  whilst  the  seven  were  engaged  in 
their  conspiracy  against  him,  they  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  confiisioa  of  tlie  times  to 
provide  against  a  siege,  and  their  exertions  hfid 
never  been  discovered.  When  they  had  once 
resolved  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  they 
took  this  measure  '.—excepting  their  motIieis» 
every  man  chose  from  his  &mily  the  female 
whom  he  liked  best,  the  remainder  were  aU  of 
them  assembled  together,  and  strangled.'  Their 
reserve  of  one  woman  was  to  bake  their  bread  f 
the  rest  were  destroyed  to  prevent  a  famine. 

CLI.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  this  event, 
Darius  assembled  his  forces,  and  nsiart^ed 
against  them :  on  his  arrival  before  the  c)ty,  he 
besieged  it  in  form.  This,  however,  made  so 
little  impression  upon  them,  that  they  assem- 
bled upon  the  ramparts,  amused  themselves 
with  dicing,  and  treated  Darius  and  his  army 
with  the  extremest  ccmtempt.  One  amongst 
them  exclaimed,  «  Persians,  why  do  you  lose 
your  time?  if  you  be  wise,  depart  When 
mules  produce  young"  you  shall  take  Babylon." 

6  Auembled  together  and  ttrangletLy-Vridewai,  mak- 
ing mention  of  this  strange  and  unnatural  action,  omits 
informing  his  readers  that  the  Babylonians  made  an  ex- 
cepkion  in  fovour  of  their  mothers;  but  by  this  barbm 
roufl  action  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  againat  this  people 
was  very  signally  fulfilled  :— 

**  But  these  two  things  shall  come  to  thee  in  a  moment^ 
in  one  day,  the  loss  <rf  children  and  widowhood ;  they 
shall  come  upon  thee  in  thfeir  perfection,  for  the  multi- 
tude of  thy  sorceries,  and  for  the  great  abundance  of 
thine  enchantments.**    Isaiah  xlviL  9.-7. 

7  Btike  their  bread."}— Ttixi  anciently  was  the  employ- 
ment of  the  women,  see  book  vii  e^ap.  187.— 7. 

8  Mules  produce  young.^—Vpon  this  passage  11  Lar- 
cher  remarks,  that  mules  but  seldom  engender.  As  I 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any  well  authenttcafced 
account  of  such  a  drcomstanoe,  I  give  the  reader  the 
following  passage  from  Pennant,  with  some  confidence 
of  its  being  invariably  the  case,  "  Neither  mules,  nor  the 
spurious  offipring  of  any  other  animal,  generate  any  far- 
ther :  all  these  {Hrodoctions  may  be  looked  upon  as  men. 
sters ;  therefore,  nature,  to  preserve  the  original  spe- 
cies of  animals  entire  and  pure,  wisely  stops,  in  instaaoea 
of  deviation,  the  powers  of  propagation.'* 

What  Theophrastos  or  Pliny  may  have  asserted,  in 
contradiction  to  the  above,  will  weigh  but  very  little 
against  the  unqualified  assertion  of  so  able  a  naturalist 
as  Mr  Pennant  The  circumstance  was  ever  considered 
as  a  prodigy,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines  of  Ju- 
venal: 

Egnginin,  Muietuinqiie  vtanim  ai  eemo,  btmembtl 
Hoc  monttmin  poero,  vel  miranti  mb  antra 
Plscibus  Inventit  etjlete  comiNuro  mtite. — r. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of,  or  mtlier  parody 
upon  these  lines  of  Juvenal, 

Now  if  one  hooctt  man  I  chanco  to  view, 
Contemniiiff  latecmt,  and  to  vlttu*  tnte, 
I  rank  him  with  the  prodigiea  of  fiune; 
With  pIouKfaed-np  flahct,  aad  with  icy  flame  i 

2  A 
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This  \vas  the  speech  of  a  Babylonian,  not  be- 
lieving such  a  thing  possible. 

CLIL  A  whole  year  and  seven  months  hav- 
ing been  consumed  before  the  place,  Darius 
aiid  his  army  began  to  be  hopeless  with  respect 
to  the  event.  They  had  applied  all  the  ofifen- 
sive  engines,  and  every  stratagem,  particularly 
those  which  C3nrus  had  before  successfully  used 
against  the  Babylonians;  but  every  attempt 
proved  ineffectual,  from  the  unremitting  vigi- 
lance of  the  besieged. 

CLIII.  In  the  twentieth  month  of  the  siege, 
the  following  remarkable  prodigy  happened  to 
Zopyrus,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who  was  one  of 
the  seven  that  dethroned  the  Magus :  one  of 
the  mules  employed  to  carry  his  provisions,  pro- 
duced a  young  one ;  which,  when  it  was  first 
told  him,  he  disbelieved,  and  desired  to  see  it ; 
forbidding  those  who  had  witnessed  the  fact  to 
disclose  it,  he  revolved  it  seriously  in  his  mind ; 
and  remembering  the  words  of  the  Baylonian, 
who  had  said  the  city  should  be  taken  when  a 
mule  brought  forth,  he  from  this  conceived  that 
Babylon  was  not  impregnable.  The  saying  it- 
self, and  the  mule's  having  a  young  one,  seemed 
to  indicate  something  preternatural. 

CLI V.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  Baby- 
lon might  be  taken,  he  went  to  Darius,  and 
inquired  if  the  capture  of  this  city  was  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  him.  Hearing  that  it 
really  was,  he  began  to  think  how  he  might 
have  the  honour  of  efiecting  it  by  himself ;  for  in 
Persia  there  is  no  more  certain  road  to  greatness, 
than  by  the  performance  of  illustrious  actions. 
He  conceived  there  was  no  more  probable  means 
of  obtaining  his  end,  than  first  to  mutilate  him- 
self, and  thus  pass  over  to  the  enemy.  He  made 
no  scruple  to  wound  himself  beyond  the  power 
of  being  healed,  for  he  cut  ofif  his  nose  and  his 
ears,  and  clipping  bis  hair  close,  so  as  to  give 
it  a  mean  appearance,'  he  scourged  himself;  and 
in  this  condition  presented  himself  before  Darius. 

CLV.  When  the  king  beheld  a  man  of  his 
illustrious  rank  in  so  deplorable  a  condition,  he 


With  things  which  start  from  nature's  common  rules; 
With  bearded  infants,  and  with  temting  tmdes. 

Creech. 

1  To  give  it  a  mean  appearance."}---!  do  not  remember 
an  instance  of  the  hair  bein^  cut  off  as  a  punish, 
ment  j  it  was  frequently  done  as  expressive  of  mourning 
in  the  most  remote  times ;  and  it  was  one  characteristic 
mark  of  the  servile  condition.  See  Juvenal,  sat  v.  book  L 
170. 

Omnia  fierre 
Si  pote«  et  debes  pulsandum  vertiee  reuo 
Prebehis  quandoque  caput  nee  dura  tenebls 
JPIagra  pati,  hl>  epulis  rt  tall  dignui  amico. 


instantly  leaped  in  anger  from  hit  tiirone,^  and 
asked  who  had  dared  to  treat  him  with  nich 
barbarity  ?  Zopyrus  made  this  reply,  "  No  man. 
Sir,  except  yourself,  could  have  .this  power  over 
my  person ;  I  alone  have  thus  disfigured  my 
body,  which  I  was  prompted  to  do  froia  vexa- 
tion at  beholding  the  Assyrians  thu^  m9ck  us.** 
— "  Wretched  man,"  answered  the .  king,  "  do 
you  endeavour  to  disguise  the  shameful  action 
you  have  perpetrated,  under  an>  hoQOi|iaUe 
name?  Do  you  suppose  that  because  you 
have  thus  deformed  yourself,  the  enemy  will 
the  sooner  surrender  ?  I  fear  what  you.  hiaye. , 
done  has  been  occasioned  by  some  defect  oi 
your  reason."  "  Sir,"  answered  Zop3mi8,  "it 
I  had  previously  disclosed  to  you  my  inten^fnas, 
you  would  have  prevented  their  accomplishment 
my  present  situation  is  the  result  of  my.  own 
determination  only.  If  you  do  not.  Uai  me, 
Babylon  is  our  own.  I  propose  to  go,  in. the  ' 
condition  in  which  you  see  me,  as  a  deser^ 
ter  to  the  Babylonians  ;  it  is.  my  hope  to  per- 
suade them  that  I  have  sufifered  these  crudties 
from  you,  and  that  they  will,  in  consequ^ce, 
give  me  some  place  of  military,  trust.  Do  you, 
on  the  tenth  day  after  my  departure,  detach  to.  ' 
the  gate  of  Semiramis  ^  a  thousand  men  of  your 
army,  whose  loss  will  be  of  no  consequence ;  at 
an  interval  of  seven  days  more,  send  to  the 
Ninian  gates  other  two  thousand ;  again,  after' 
twenty  days,  let  another  party,  to  the  number 
of  four  thousand,  be  ordered  to  the  Chaldean 
gates,  but  let  none  of  these  detachments  have 
any  weapons  but  their  swords ;  after  this  lasU 


2  Leaped  in  anger  from  his  throne.} — ^This  inddent^ 
with  the  various  circumstances  att^iding  it,  pr<^>erly 
considered,  would  furnish  an  artist  with  an  exc^Uent 
subject  for  an  historical  painting— The  city  of  Babylon  at 
a  distance,  the  Persian  camp,  the  king's  tent,  himseJf  and 
principal  nobles  in  deep  consultation,  with  the  sudden 
appearance  of  Zopyrus  in  the  mutilated  condition  here 
described,  might  surely  be  introduced  and  arranged  with 
the  most  admirable  effect— 7*. 

3  The  gate  of  Semiramis.'}— Mr  Bryant's  remark  on 
this  word  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted  :— 

Semiramis  was  an  emblem,  and  the  name  was  a  com- 
pound  of  Sama-Ramas,  or  Ramis :  it  signified  the  divine 
token,  the  tsrpe  of  providence ;  and  as  a  military  easign, 
it  may  with  some  latitude  be  interpreted  the  standard  of 
the  Most  High.  It  consisted  of  the  figure  of  a  dove, 
which  was  probably  encircled  with  the  Iris,  as  those  two 
emblems  were  often  represented  together.  All  who 
went  under  that  standard,  or  who  ptud  any  deference  to 
that  emblem,  were  stiled  Semarim  and  Samorim.  One 
of  the  gates  of  Babylon  was  styled  the  gate  of  Semiramis, 
undoubtedly  from  having  the  sacred  emblem  of  Sama- 
Bamas,  or  the  dove,  engraved  by  way  of  distinction  over 
it  Probably  the  lofty  obelisk  of  Semiramis,  mentioned 
by  Diodorus,  was  named  from  the  some  hieroglyphic 
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mentioned  period,  let  four  whole  army  advance, 
and  surround  the  walls.  At  the  Belidian  and 
Cissian  gates  be  careful  that  Persians  are  sta- 
tioned. I  think  that  the  Babylonians,  after 
witnessing  my  exploits  in  the  field,  wiU  entrust 
me  with  the  keys  of  those  gates.  Doubt  not 
but  the  Persians,  with  my  aid,  will  then  ac- 
complish the  rest." 

CLVI.  After  giving  these  injunctions,  he 


,. 


ed  for  this  purpose  by  Darius,  he  put  every  on/e 
of  them  to  death.  The  Babylonians,  observ- 
ing that  his  actions  corresponded  with  his  pro- 
fessions, were  full  of  exultation,  and  were 
ready  to  yield  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 
A  second  time  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  detach- 
ment of  the  besieged,  he  advanced  from  the 
town  at  the  time  appointed,  and  slew  the  two 
thousand  soldiers. of  Darius.     The  joy  of  the 


proceeded  towards  the  gates  :  and,  to  be  con-  I  citizens  at  this  second  exploit  was  so  extreme 


sistent  in  the  character  which  he  assumed,*  he 
frequently  stopped  to  look  behind  him.  The 
centinels  on  the  watch-towers,  observing  this, 
ran  down  to  the  gate,  which  opening  a  little, 
they  inquired  who  he  was,  and  what  he  want- 
ed ?  When  he  told  them  his  name  was  Zopy- 
rus,  and  that  he  had  deserted  from  the  Persians, 
they  conducted  him  before  their  magistrates. 
He  then  began  a  miserable  tale  of  the  injuries 
he  had  suffered  from  Darius,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  that  he  had  advised  him  to  withdraw 
his  army,  seeing  no  likelihood  of  his  taking  the 
city.  "  And  now,"  says  he,  "  ye  men  of  Baby- 
lon, I  come  a  friend  to  you,  but  a  fatal  ene- 
my to  Darius  and  his  army.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  his  designs,  and  his  treatment 
of  me  shall  not  be  unrevenged." 

CLVII.  When  the  Babylonians  beheld  a 
Persian  of  such  high  rank  deprived  of  his  ears 
and  his  nose,  covered  with  wounds  and  blood, 
they  entertained  no  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  or 
of  the  friendliness  of  his  intentions  towards 
them.  They  were  prepared  to  accede  to  all 
that  he  desired ;  and  on  his  requesting  a  mill- 
tary  command,  they  gave  it  him  without  hesi- 
tation. He  then  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  what  he  had  concerted  with  Darius.  On 
the  tenth  day,  at  the  head  of  some  Babylonian 
troops,  he  made  a  sally  from  the  town,  and  en- 
countering the  Persians,  who  had  been  station^ 


4  The  character  which  he  auumed.']'— Many  drcum- 
Btances  in  the  history  of  Zopynis  resemble  those  of  Si. 
non  in  the  iEneid. 


>  Qni  se  ignotnm  Ttnientibiu  nkro 


Hoc  ipaum  nt  •troeret,  Trojatnque  aperiret  Achivi*, 
Obtnlarat,  fidena  animi,  atque  in  utrumqua  paratua 
Sea  Teriare  doloa,  leu  certs  occumbere  morti.— 

Both  tell  a  miserable  tale  ofinjories  received  *om  their 
coantrymen,  and  both  afiect  an  extraordinary  zeal  to 
distingnish  themselves  in  the  service  of  their  natoral 
gnemies.    I&ion  says  of  himself 

Cni  neqae  apnd  Danaoa  nsquam  locus,  et  nper  ipii 
Dardanida  fnfemi  pcenaa  com  aangninc  poicunt. 

Again  he  says, 

Faa  mihl  Graionun  sacrata  ntelTera  Jan» 

Paa  ediiM  vlros,  atque  omnia  ttm  sub  auras 

■1  qua  tagunt :  tenaor  patri*  nac  lagibos  uliis.— 7. 


that  the  name  of  Zopyrus  resounded  with 
praise  from  every  tongue.  The  third  time  also, 
after  the  number  of  the  days  agreed  upon  had 
passed,  he  led  forth  his  troops,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  the  four  thousand.  Zop}Tus,  after 
this,  was  every  thing  with  the  Babylonians,  so 
that  they  made  him  the  commander  of  their 
army,  and  guardian  of  their  walls. 

CLVIII.  At  the  time  appointed,  Darius 
advanced  with  all  his  forces  to  the  walls.  The 
perfidy  of  Zopyrus  then  became  apparent ;  for 
as  soon  as  the  Babylonians  mounted  the  wall 
to  repel  the  Persian  assault,  he  immediately 
opened  to  his  countr)rmen  what  are  called  the 
Belidian  and  Cissian  gates.  Those  Babylon- 
ians who  saw  this  transaction  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus ;  they  who  saw  it 
not,  continued  in  their  posts,  till  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  betrayed  became  notorious 
to  all. 

CLIX.  Thus  was  Babylon  a  second  time 
taken.  As  soon  as  Darius  became  master  of 
the  place,^  he  levelled  the  walls,  and  took  away 
the  gates,  neither  of  which  thing  Cyrus  had 
done  before.  Three  thousand  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nobility  he  ordered  to  be  crucified : 
the  rest  were  suffered  to  continue  where  they 
were.  He  took  care  also  to  provide  them  with 
women,  for  the  Babylonians,  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked,  to  prevent  a  famine,  had  strang- 
led their  wives.  Darius  ordered  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  to  send  females  to  Babylon, 
each  being  obliged    to   frimish  a    stipulated 


5  Master  of  the  p2ace.}— Flatarch  informs  us,  in  his 
Apophthegms,  that  Xerxes  being  incensed  ag|dnst  the 
Babylonians  for  revolting,  after  having  conquered  them 
a  second  time,  forbade  their  carrying  arms,  and  com- 
manded  them  to  employ  their  time  in  singing,  music,  and 
all  kinds  of  dissipation,  &<*- 

The  Babylonians  did  not  revolt  under  Xerxes.  Plu. 
tarch  assigns  to  him  a  fact,  which  regards  Darius ;  how- 
ever this  may  be,  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  the 
Persian  monarchs  fixed  their  residence  in  three  great 
cities ;  the  winter  they  passed  at  Babylon,  the  summer 
at  Media,  doubtless  at  Ecbataoe  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  spring  at  Smtw^Larcher, 
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Bumber.  These  in  idl  amounted  to  ftSty  thou- 
sand, from  udmm  the  Bat^lonims  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  deaeended. 

CLX*  With  respect  to  the  merit  of  Zopynis, 
in  the  opinion  of  Darius  it  was  exceeded  by  no 
Persian  of  any  period,  unless  by  Cyrus;  to 
him,  indeed,  he  thought  no  one  of  his  country- 
men could  possibly  be  compared.  It  is  affirmed 
of  Danus,  that  he  used  £»qttently  to  assert, 
that  he  would  rather  Zopyrus  had  sufiinred  no 
injury,  than  have  been  master  of  twenty  Baby- 
Ions  more.  He  rewarded  him  magnificently : 
every  year  he  presented  him  with  the  gifts 
deemed  most  honourable  in  Persia;  he  made 
him  also  governor  of  Babylon  for  life,  free  from 
the  payment  o(  any  tribute,  and  to  tiiese  he 


added  othor  maiks  of  Ub^mlity.  Mejgabyiiifiy 
who  eomraaodedin  Egyptagahnt  tJw  AtbMiaiM 
and  allies^  was  a  son  of  this  Sopyrai ;  wbk^ 
Megabyrau  had  a  soil  named  i^yruB,^  «rtM> 
deserted  firon^  the  PeniatM  to  tl»  Artiwitofcl. 


I    rr  •    nii«r>rTi     owt   miiuit  ii 


1  A  ton  nmmed  J3c|p!gm<i.>-2^ynu,  soot  «f  Mbb^bI^- 
iQS,  and  grandson  of  the  fiunous  l^opyms,  revoHodlriMa 
Artaxerxes  after  the  death  of  his  faflhetaliainMftar,  and 
•dvanoed  towat^s  Athens,  on  WDOonlit  <af  the  fiteaAdhip 
which  subsisted  betvvixt  feds  mother  «Bd  the  AttwriSHk 
He  went  by  sea  to  Cannos,  and  commanded  the  inhabi- 
tants to  g^ve  up  the  place  to  the  Attumiazis  w)ib  were 
with  him.  Hie  Camians replied,  tibatlihey  weioWflKt^ 
to  surrei^er  it  to  him,  hot  they  refBoad  to  adadt  aay. 
Athenians.  Upon  this  he  mounted  the  walli  Imft  a 
Caunian,  named  Alddes,  knocked  him  on  the  head  irith 
a  stone.  His  grandmother  AmlstiiBftfterwardBa'bdkM 
tiiis  CfxaoKtL—lAtNiher, 
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MELPOMENE. 


L  DARfkis,  after  tlM  capture  of  Babylon, 
undertook  an  expedition  against  Scythia.  Asia 
was  now  both  populous  and  richf  and  he  was 
desirous  of  avenging  on  the  Scythians  the  in^ 
juries  they  had  formerly  committed  by  entering 
Media,  and  defeating  those  who  opposed  them. 
During  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  the 
Scythians,  sB  I  have  before  remarked,  retained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Upper  Asia ;  entering 
into  which,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians,' 
they  expelled  the  Mtdea,  its  ancient  possess^ 
ors.  Aftter  this  long  absence  from  their  coun- 
try, the  Scythians  were  desirous  to  return,  but 
here  as  great  a  labour  awaited  them  as  they 
had  experienced  in  their  expedition  into  Media ; 
for  the  women,  deprived  so  long  of  their  hus- 
bands, had  connected  themselves  with  their 
slaves,  and  they  found  a  numerous  body  in  arms 
ready  to  dispute  their  progress. 

1  Cimmeriatu.y-^Trota  this  people  came  the  prorerb 

of  Cimmerian  darkneaa. 

W«  TMOh'd  old  •caut  utmost  boandi. 
Where  rocks  cootrol  his  waTc*  with  ever-during  mounds ; 
There  in  a  lonely  land,  and  gloomy  oellSj 
The  duakj  tmHam  ofCimmcria  dwoUs. 
The  tun  ne'er  tIows  tho  unoomfortable  seats. 
When  radiant  he  advancea  or  Ntmts. 
Unhappy  race  I  vhon  etidless  night  inrades. 
Clouds  the  dull  air,  and  vraps  them  round  in  shades. 

Odtfu.  book  si. 

Of  this  proverb  Ammiaous  Marcellinua  miJces  a  happy 
use  when  censuring  tlie  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the 
Koman  nobility.  '*  If,"  says  he,  (I  use  the  version  of 
Mr  Gibbon)  **  a  fly  abould  presume  to  settle  intlie  silkea 
folds  of  their  gilded  umbrellaa,  should  a  8un>beam  pene- 
trate through  some  unguarded  and  imperceptible  chink, 
they  deplore  their  intolerable  hardships,  and  lament  in 
afliected  language  that  they  were  not  bom  in  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerians,  the  regions  of  eternal  darkness.*' 

Ovid  also  chooses  the  vicinity  of  Cimmeria  as  the  pro- 
perest  place  for  the  palace  of  the  god  of  sleep. 

Em  prope  Ciramerios,  longo  tpelunca  leoean, 
lions  oavus,  ignavi  domus  et  penetralia  Soami, 
Quo  nunquam  radils  orient,  mediusve,  cadensTe 
Phabus  adire  potest,  nebuUe  callgine  miztae 
Ezhalantnr  hnmo,  dubiaque  crepnscula  taeis. 
The  region  assigned  to  tUa  people  in  aneiaBt  geo- 

graphy  was  puK  ot  European  Scythia,  bow  eaUad  little 

rartiiry..T. 


IL  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Scythians  to 
deprive  all  their  slaves  of  sight '  on  account  of 
the  milk,"  which  is  their  customary  drink. 
They  have  a  particular  kind  of  bone,  shaped 
like  a  flute  :  this  is  applied  to  the  private  parts 
of  a  mare,  and  blown  into  from  the  mouth.  It 
is  one  man's  office  to  blow,  another's  to  milk 
the  mare.  Their  idea  is,  that,  the  veins  of  the 
animal  being  thus  inflated,  the  dugs  are  pro- 

conduct  will  appear  to  every  humane  reader,  although 
practised  amongst  on  imcivilized  race  of  men,  he  will  be 
ftr  more  shocked  when  I  remind  hhn  Hiat  in  tin  most 
refined  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  those  who  were 
deemed  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  mankind  did 
not  semple  to  use  Ihehr  slaves  with  yet  more  atrocious 
cruelty.  It  was  oostcmiary  at  Rome  to  expose  slavea 
who  were  side,  old,  and  useleos,  to  poish  miserably  in 
an  idand  of  the  Tyber.  Plutarch  tells  ns,  in  Ms  IMe  of 
Cato,  tiiat  it  was  liis  custom  to  sell  his  cHA  detinea  far  8»y 
price,  to  get  rid  of  the  burden.  They  were  employe^ 
and  frequently  in  chains,  in  the  most  laiborious  offices, 
and  for  trivial  oflFences,  and  not  seldom  on  mere  ens. 
pidon,  were  made  to  expire  under  the  meet  horrid  tor. 
torea  tiutt  can  be  imagined.— 7 

S  On  account  of  the  miBc.'^Of  fliis  pec^.  Homer 
speaks  in  the  foUcrwing  Unea : 

And  where  the  &r-fiuned  Hippomolgian  strays, 
Renown'd  for  justice  and  fbr  length  of  days. 
Thrice  happy  race,  that,  tnnooent  of  blood, 
Fkom  milk  Innoidoae  seek  ditir  simple  fbed—- H.  xli. 

Upon  this  subject  Larcher  gives  the  followii^  passage 
from  Niebhur  :— 

**  J'entendis  et  vis  moi.meme,  a  Bafrn,  que  lar8qn*un 
Arabe  trait  la  femelle  du  bufle,  nn  autre  lui  fourre  la 
main  et  le  bras  Jusqu'au  coude,  dans  la  vulva,  parce  qn*on 
pretend  savoir  par  experience  qu'etant  chatouille  de  la 
sorte,  elle  donne  plus  de  lalt  Cette  methode  reesemble 
beancoup  a  celle  des  Scythes.**— We  learn,  from  some 
lines  of  Antiphanes,  preserved  in  Athenseus,  that  the 
Scythians  gave  this  milk  to  their  children  as  soon  as  they 
were  bom. 

£ir'  «v  re^  h^r  uftf  $*  2«v0«i  4(fe2f«  ( 
Oi  yi*9/Al**icri9  iuQuH  rut  9«uitcig 
^mZiHtmriv  lirirm  tuu.fiom  luvuv  y«Aa* 

**Doiiot  tlMMe  ScytMans  appear  to  yon  reinerkabl> 
wise  w1m>  give  to  thdr  dilMren,  aa  soon  aa  eTertiiey  are 
bom,  the  mlft  of  mareavad  eewa  V*-^T, 
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portionably  filled;  When  the  milk  is  thus  ob- 
tained, they  place  it  in  deep  wooden  vessels, 
and  the  slaves  are  directed  to  keep  it  in  con- 
tinual  agitation.  Of  this,  that  which  remains 
at  the  top '  is  most  esteemed,  what  subsides  is 
of  inferior  value.  This  it  is  which  induces 
the  Scythians  to  deprive  all  their  captives  of 
sight,  for  they  do  not  cultivate  the  ground,  but 
lead  a  pastoral  life.' 

III.  From  the  union  of  these  slaves  with 
the  Scythian  women,  a  numerous  progeny  was 
bom,  who,  when  informed  of  their  origin, 
readily  advanced  to  oppose  those  who  were 
returning  from  Media.  Their  first  exertion 
was  to  intersect  the  country  by  a  large  and  deep 
trench,  which  extended  from  the  mountains  of 
Tauris"  to  the  Palus  Moeotis.  They  then 
encamped  opposite  to  the  Scythians,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  effect  their  passage.  Various 
engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  Scythians 
obtained  no  advantage.  **  My  countrymen,"  at 
length  one  of  them  exclaimed,  **  what  are  we 
doing?  In  this  contest  \idth  our  slaves,  every 
action  diminishes  our  number,  and  by  killing 
those  who  oppose  us,  the  value  of  victory  de- 
creases :  let  us  throw  aside  our  darts  and  our 


1  Eemains  at  the  fop.]— Is  it  not  surprisiiig,  asks  M. 
Lardier  in  this  place,  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
liBtins  had  any  term  in  their  lang^oage  to  express  cream? 

Batter  also  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
till  a  late  period.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  common  article 
of  food  among  barbaroos  nations,  and  used  by  them  as 
an  unction.  The  very  name  of  batter  (/Sovrv^dv)  which 
signifies  cheese,  or  ccNigulum  of  cows'  milk,  implies  an 
imperfect  notion  of  the  thing.  It  is  dear  that  Herodo. 
tus  here  describes  the  making  of  butter,  though  he 
knew  no  name  for  the  product  Pliny  remarks,  that 
tiie  barbarous  nations  were  as  peculiar  in  neglecting 
cheese,  as  in  making  butter.  Spuma  lactis,  which  that 
author  uses  in  describing  what  butter^is,  seems  a  very 
proper  phrase  for  cream.  Batter  is  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  see  Harmer's  carious  accounts  of  the  modes 
of  making  it  in  the  East,  vol  L  and  iii—r. 

2  Lead  a  pastoral  life.'}—The  influence  of  food  or 
climate,  which  in  a  more  improved  state  of  society  is 
suspended  or  subdued  by  so  many  moral  causes,  most 
powerfully  contributes  to  form  and  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional character  of  barbarians.  In  every  age,  the  im. 
mense  plains  of  Scythia  or  Tartary  have  been  inhabited 
by  vagrant  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  in^ 
dolence  refuses  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  whose  restiess 
spirit  disdains  the  confinement  of  a  sedentary  life.— 
Gibbon. 

3  MounkMuof  7aum.3— This  peninsula  is  sometimes 
called  the  Taurica  Chersonesus,  sometimes  simply  Tau^ 
rus,  and  here,  by  Herodotus,  the  mountains  of  Tauris. 
It  signifies,  as  I  undertand,  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Syriac 
languages,  the  Peninsula  of  Oxen.  From  these  beasts, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  feeders,  Eus- 
tathius.  Not  in  Dion.  v.  906,  tells  us,  that.moont  Tauros 
received  its  name. 


arrows,  and  rush  upon  them  only  with  the  whip 
which  we  use  for  our  horses.  Whilst  they  see 
us  with  arms,  they  think  themselves  our  equals 
in  birth  and  importance  ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
shall  perceive  the  whip  in  our  hands,  they  will 
be  impressed  with  the  sense  of  their  servile 
condition,  and  resist  no  longer.*' 

ly.  The  Scythians  approved  the  advice; 
their  opponents  forgot  their  former  exertions, 
and  fled:  so  did  the  Scythians  obtain  the 
sovereignty  of  Asia;  and  thus,  after  having 
been  expelled  by  the  Medes,  they  returned  to 
their  country.  From  the  above  motives  Darius, 
eager  for  revenge,  prepared  to  lead  an  army 
against  them. 

V.  The  Scythians  affirm  of  their  country 
that  it  was  of  all  others  the  last  formed  ^  and 
in  this  manner : — When  this  region  was  in  its 
original  and  desert  state,  the  first  inhabitant 
was  named  Targitaus,  a  son,  as  they  say  (but 
which  to  me  seems  incredible)  of  Jupiter,  by  a 
daughter  of  the  Borjrsthenes.  This  Targitaus 
had  three  sons,  Lipoxais,  Arpoxais,  and  lastly 
Colaxais.  Whilst  they  possessed  the  country, 
there  fell  from  heaven  into  the  Scythian  district 
a  plough,  a  yoke,  an  ax,  and  a  goblet,  all  of 
gold.  The  eldest  of  the  brothers  was  the  first 
who  saw  them ;  who  running  to  take  them, 
was  burnt  by  the  gold.  On  his  retiring,  the 
second  brother  approached,  and  was  burnt  also. 
When  these  two  had  been  repelled  by  the 
burning  gold,  last  of  all  the  youngest  brother 
advanced;  upon  him  the  gold  had  no  effect, 
and  he  carried  it  to  his  house.  The  two  elder 
brothers,  observing  what  had  happened,  resign- 
ed all  authority  to  the  youngest. 

VI.  From  Lipoxais  those  Scythians  were 
descended  who  are  termed  the  Auchatae ;  from 
Arpoxais,  the  second  brother,  those  who  are 
called  the  Catiari  and  the  Traspies ;  from  the 
youngest,  who  was  king,  came  the  Para- 
latae.*  Generally  speaking,  these  people  are 
named  Scoloti,  from  a  surname  of  their  king, 
but  the  Greeks  call  them  Scythians. 

VII.  This  is  the  account  which  the  Scy- 
thians give  of  their  origin ;  and  they  add,  that 
from  their  first  king  Targitaus,  to  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  Darius,  is  a  period  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  no  more.  The  sacred 
gold  is  preserved  by  their  kings  with  the  great- 

4  Lcut  fonned.y—3\ist]n  informs  us,  that  the  Scythians 
pretended  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  £g3rptiaus.— 71 

5  ParalaUB.y^1!Yi!i&  passage  wiU  be  involved  in  much 
perplexity,  unless  for  rtvs  fkuriXv^n  be  read  rw  fiaa-iXfios' 
— T. 
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est  care ;  it  is  every  year  carried  with  great 
solemnity  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
upon  this  occasion  there  are  sacrifices,  with 
much  pomp,  at  which  the  prince  presides. 
They  have  a  tradition,  that  if  the  person  in 
whose  custody  this  gold  remains  sleeps  in  the 
open  air  during  the  time  of  their  annual  festi- 
val, he  dies  before  the  end  of  the  year  i  as  much 
land  is  therefore  given  him*'  as  he  can  pass 
over  on  horseback  in  the  course  of  a  day.' 
As  this  region  is  extensive,  king  Colaxais 
divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  which  he 
gave  to  three  sons,  making  that  portion  the 
largest  in  which  the  gold  was  deposited.  As 
to  the  district  which  lies  farther  to  the  north, 
and  beyond  the  extreme  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  they  say  that  it  neither  can  be  passed, 
nor  yet  discerned  with  the  eye,  on  account  of 
the  feathers^  which  are  continually  falling :  with 
these  both  the  earth  and  the  air  are  so  Med,  as 
effectually  to  obstruct  the  view. 

yill.  Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
Scythians  describe  themselves  and  the  country 
beyond  them.  The  Greeks  who  inhabit  Pontus 
speak  of  both  as  follows :  Hercules,  when  he 
was  driving  away  the  heifers  of  Geryon,"  came 

6  As  much  land  is  therefore  given  him.'] — This  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  a  very  perplexed  and  difficult  passage ;  and 
ail  that  the  different  anuotators  have  done  has  been  to 
intimate  their  conjectures.  I  have  followed  that  which 
to  my  judgment  seemed  the  happiest. 

7  On  horseback  in  the  course  of  a  day.] — Larcher  ad- 
duces, from  Pliny,  Ovid,  and  Seneca,  the  three  following 
passages,  to  prove  that  anciently  this  was  the  mode  of 
rewarding  merit : 

Dona  ampUssiroa  imperatorum   et  fortium   dvium 
quantum  quis  uno  die  plurimum  circiunaravisset— Pifiii^. 
This  from  Ovid  is  more  pertinent : — 
At  Proceres  — ^— ^— — 
Raris  honorati  tantum  tibi  Cipe  dedere 
Quantum  depresso  subjectis  bobus  aratro 
Complecti  poues  ad  finem  solU  ab  ortu.— 

See  also  Seneca  :— 

Illi  ob  virtutem  et  bene  gestam  rempublicam  tantum 
agri  decemerctur,  quantum  arando  uno  die  drcuire  po- 
tuisset. 

8  On  account  of  the  feathers.^^-It  must  immediately 
occur  to  the  reader  that  these  feathers  can  be  nothing 
else  but  snow. — T. 

9  Geryon.'}-~To  this  personage  the  poets  assigned 
three  heads  and  three  bodies.  Hesiod  calls  him 
vfixt^»>M  and  Euripedes  T^trvfjuctrtu    See  also  Horace : 

Qui  ter  amplum 
Gerjonera,  Tltyonique  triati 
Compeicit  und^— 

Virgil  calls  him  Tergeminus :  but  the  minutest  descrip- 
tion  is  found  in  Silius  Italicus,  the  laoalt  satisfactory,  in 
Palsphatus  de  incredibiJibus  :— 

Quaiia  Atlantiaco  memoratar  litore  qaondam 
Monstrum  Geryones  immane  iricorporla  irse, 
Coi  tres  in  pugna  deztne  raria  arma  gerebant 
Una  igncN  savM,  ast  altera  pone  Ufflttas 
Pundebat,  validam  torquebat  tenia  cornum, 
Atqoe  uno  divena  dabat  tria  vulnera  ni.tu.— 

Punic.  Bell.  IS.  300. 


to  this  region,  now  inhabited  by  the  Scythians^ 
but  which  then  was  a  desert.  This  Geryon 
lived  beyond  Pontus,  in  an  island  which  the 
Greeks  call  Erythia,  near  Gades,  which  is  sit- 
uate in  the  ocean,  and  beyond  the  columns  of 
Hercules.  The  ocean,  they  say,  commencing 
at  the  east,  flows  round  all  the  earth  ;'**  this,  how- 
ever, they  affirm  without  proving  it.  Hercules 
coming  from  thence,  arrived  at  this  country, 
now  called  Scythia,  where,  finding  himself  over- 
taken by  a  severe  storm,  and  being  exceedingly 
cold,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  lion's  skin, 
and  went  to  sleep.  They  add,  that  his  mares, 
which  he  had  detached  from  his  chariot  to  feed, 
by  some  divine  interposition  disappeared  during 
his  sleep. 

IX.  As  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  wandered  over 
all  the  country  in  search  of  his  mares,  till  at 
length  he  came  to  the  district  which  is  called 
Hylsea :  there  in  a  cave  he  discovered  a  female 
of  most  unnatural  appearance,  resembling  a 
woman  as  far  as  the  thighs,  but  whose  lower 
parts  were  like  a  serpent."  Hercules  beheld 
her  with  astonishment,  but  he  was  not  deterred 
from  asking  her  whether  she  had  seen  his  mares  ? 


Palsephatus  says,  he  lived  at  Tricarenia ;  and  that,  being 
called  the  Tricarenian  Geryon,  he  was  afterwards  said 
to  have  had  three  heads..— 7. 

10  Mnos  round  all  the  earth.]— Upon  this  passage  the 
following  remark  occurs  in  Stillingfleet's  Origin.  Soar. 
book  i  c.  4..— 

**  It  cannot  be  denied  bat  a  great  deal  of  useful  history 
may  be  fetched  out  of  Herodotus ;  yet  who  can  excuse 
his  ignorance,  when  he  not  only  denies  there  is  an  ocean 
compassing  the  land,  but  condemns  the  geographers  for 
asserting  it  ?"  Herodotus,  however,  neither  denies  the 
fact,  nor  condemns  the  geogn^hers. 

11  Like  a  serpent^—M.  Pelloutier  calls  this  monster  a 
Syren,  but  Homer  represents  the  Syrens  as  very  lovely 
women. 

DiodoroB  ^culus  speaks  also  of  this  monster,  describ- 
ing  it  like  Herodotus.  He  makes  her  the  mistress  of 
Jupiter,  by  whom  she  had  Scythes,  who  gave  hia  name 
to  the  nation..— X.arcA«r. 

This  in  a  great  measitire  corresponds  with  Virgil's 

descriptiou  of  Scylla : 

Prima  hominis  &cies,  et  pulc-hro  pectore  virgo 
Fttbe  tenus :  postiema  immani  corpore  piatris 
Delphinnm  candas  utero  commiasa  lupomin. 

See  also  Spenser's  description  of  the  mermaids : 

They  vere  fair  ladies  till  tliey  fondly  atriTed 

With  th'  Heliconian  maids  for  maisterj. 

Of  wliom  the  OTercomen  were  deprived 

Of  their  prood  beauty,  and  th'  one  moiety 

Transformed  to  fish,  for  their  bold  suxquedry; 

Bat  the  upper  half  tlieir  hue  retained  still. 

And  their  sweet  skill  in  wonted  melody. 

Which  erer  after  they  abased  to  ill. 

To  allnre  weak  traveiiers,  whom  gotten  Oay  did  kill. 

See  also  his  description  of  Echidna : 

Vet  did  her  &ce  and  fbrmer  parts  ptoieaa 
A  fair  young  maiden  foil  of  comely  glae; 
But  all  her  hinder  parts  did  plain  ezpreai^ 
A  monstrous  dragon,  full  of  fearful  uf^ineu. 
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She  made  answer,  that  they  were  in  her  cus- 
tody :  she  refused,  however,  to  restore  them, 
but  upon  condition  of  his  cohabiting  with  her. 
The  terms  proposed  induced  Hercules  to 
consent;  but  she  still  deferred  restoring  his 
mares,  from  the  wish  of  retaining  him  longer 
with  h^,  whilst  Hercules  was  equally  anxious 
to  obtain  them  and  depart.  After  a  while  she 
restored  them  with  these  words :  *'  Your  mai'es, 
which  wandered  here,  I  have  preserved ;  you 
have  paid  what  was  due  to  my  care,  J  have  con- 
ceived  by  you  three  sons ;  I  wish  you  to  say 
how  I  shaU  dispose  of  them  hereafter ;  whether 
I  shall  detain  them  here,  where  I  am  the  sole 
sovereign,  or  whether  I  shall  send  them  to  you." 
The  reply  of  Hercules  was  to  this  effect :  "  As 
soon  as  they  shall  be  grown  up  to  man's  estate, 
observe  this,  and  you  cannot  err ;  whichever  of 
them  you  shall  see  bend  this  bow,  and  wear 
this  belt '  as  I  do,  him  detain  in  this  coimtry : 
the  othen,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  do  this,  you 
may  send  away.  By  minding  what  I  say,  you 
will  have  pleasure  yourself,  and  will  satisfy  my 
wishes.** 

X.  Having  said  this,  Hercules  took  one  of 
his  bows,  for  thus  far  he  had  carried  two,  and 
showing  her  also  his  belt,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  golden  cup  was  suspended,  he  gave  her  them, 
and  departed.  As  soon  as  the  boys  of  whom 
she  was  delivered  grew  up,  she  called  the  eldest 
Agath3n:sus,  the  second  Gelonus,  and  the 
youngest  Scytha.  She  remembered  also  the 
injunctions  she  had  received ;  and  two  of  her 
sons,  Agathyrsus  and  Gelonus,  who  were  in- 
competent to  the  trial  which  was  proposed, 
were  sent  away  by  their  mother  from  this 
country,  Scytha  the  youngest  was  iSuccessful  in 
his  exertions,  and  remained.  From  this  Scytha, 
the  son  of  Hercules,  the  Scythian  monarchs 
are  descended,  and  from  the  golden  cup  the 
Scythians  to  this  day  have  a  cup  at  the  end  of 
their  belts. 

XI.  This  is  the  story  which  the  Gre^  in- 
habitants of  Pontus  relate;  but  there  is  also 
another,  to  which  I  am  more  inclined  to  assent : 

1  This  belt."}— It  was  assigned  Hercules  as  one  of  his 
labours  by  Eurystheus,  to  whom  he  was  subject,  to  de- 
prive Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amasoas,  of  her  belt 
Ausonius,  in  the  inscription  which  he  probably  wrote 
for  some  ancient  relievo,  mentions  it  as  the  ^xth  la- 
bour j 

Threiciara  wzto  spollavit  Amazona  baltlMO. 

This  laboiur  is  also  mentioned  thus  by  Martial : 

Peltatam  Scythico  diicinzit  Amazona  nodo. 

Whether  HerodohiS  means  to  speak  of  this  bel^  I  pre- 
tend not  to  determine.— 7. 


— The  Scythian  Nomades  of  Asia,  having  been 
harassed  by  the  Massagets  in  ww,  passed  the 
Araxis,  and  settled  in  Cimmeria;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  country  now  possessed  by 
the  Scythians,  belonged  formerly  to  the  Cim- 
merians. This  people,  when  attacked  by  the 
Scythians,  deliberated  what  it  was  mostadvise- 
able  to  do  against  the  inroad  of  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude. Their  sentiment^  were  divided;  both 
were  violent,  but  that  of  the  kings  appears  pre- 
ferable. The  people  were  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  hazard  an  engagement, 
but  to  retreat  in  security ;  the  kings  were  at  all 
events  for  resisting  the  enemy.  Neither  party 
would  recede  from  their  opinions,  the  people 
and  the  princes  mutually  refusing  to  yield ;  tiie 
people  wished  to  retire  before  the  invaders,  the 
princes  determined  rather  to  die  where  l^y 
were,  reflecting  upon  what  they  had  enjoyed 
before,  and  alarmed  by  the  fears  of  future  cal- 
amities. From  verbal  disputes  they  soon  came 
to  actual  engagement,  and  they  happened  to  be 
nearly  equal  in  number.  All  those  who  per« 
ished  by  the  hands  of  their  countrymen  were 
buried  by  the  Cimmerians  near  the  ivv&c  Tyre, 
where  their  monuments  may  still  be  seen.  The 
survivors  fled  from  their  country,  which  in  its 
abandoned  state  was  seized  and  occupied  by  the 
Scythians. 

XIL  There  are  still  to  be  found  in  Scjrthia 
walls  and  bridges  which  are  termed  Cim- 
merian ;  the  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  whole 
district,  as  well  as  to  a  narrow  sea.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  when  the  Cimmerians  were  expelled 
their  country  by  the  Sc3rthians,  they  fled  to  the 
Asiatic  Chersonese,  where  the  Greek  city  of 
Sinope'  is  at  present  situated.  It  is  also  ap- 
parent, that  whilst  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the 
Scythians  deviated  from  their  proper  course, 
and  entered  Media.  The  Cimmerians  in  their 
flight  kept  uniformly  by  the  sea-coast;  but  the 
Scythians,  having  Mount  Caucasus  to  their 
right,  continued  the  pursuit,  till  by  fc^owing  an 
inland  direction  they  entered  Media. 

2  Sim^e.']— There  were  various  opinions  amongst  the 
ancients  concerning  this  city.  Some  said  it  was  built  by 
an  Amazon  so  called ;  others  affirm  it  was  founded  by 
the  Milesians ;  Strabo  calls  it  tlie  most  illustrious  dty  of 
Pontus.  It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  an, 
author  not  so  mudi  read  as  he  deserves : 

AmyvlM  comiileza  ainua  stat  opima,  8inope 
Nympha  prius,  blaodoeque  JotU  qiue  laserat  igne» 
Coelicolis  immota  pxocis. 
There  was  also  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  tliis  name, 
from  whom  Sinopissare  became  a  proverb  for  being  very 
lascivious. 

The  modem  name  of  the  place  is  SInub,  and  it  stands 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  called  l^ope.— T. 
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XIII.  There  is  still  another  account,  which 
has  obtained^credit  both  with  the  Greeks  and 
barbarians.  Aristeas' the  poet,  a  native  of  Pro- 
connesus,  and  son  of  Caustrobius,  relates,  that 
under  the  influence  of  Apollo  he  came  to  the 
Issedones,  that  beyond  this  people  he  found  the 
Arimaspi,*  a  nation  who  have  but  one  eye ;  far- 
ther on  were  the  Gryphins,*  the  guardians  of 
the  gold ;  and  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans," 
who  possess  the  whole  country  quite  to  the  sea, 
and  that  all  these  nations,  except  the  Hyper> 
boreans,  are  continually  engaged  in  war  with 
their  neighbours.  Of  these  hostilities  the 
Arimaspians  were  the  first  authors,  for  they 
drove  out  the  Issedones,  the  Issedones  the  Scy- 
thians :  the  Scythians  compelled  the  Cimmer. 
ians,  who  possessed  the  country  towards  the 
south,  to  abandon  their  native  land.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  the  narrative  of  Aristeas  differs 
also  from  that  of  the  Scythians. 

XIV.  Of  what  country  the  relator  of  the 


3  Ari»te€u.']r-Tids  person  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny 
and  Aolus  OelUus ;  it  is  probable  that  he  lired  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Longinus  has  preserved  six  of 
his  verses  j  see  chap.  10,  of  which  he  remarks,  that  they 
are  rather  florid  than  sublime.  Tzetzes  has  preserved 
six  more.  The  account  given  of  him  by  Herodotus  is 
far  from  satisfactory. 

4  Arimaspu'] — The  Arimaspians  were  Hyperborean 
Cydopeans,  and  had  temples  named  Charis  or  Charisia, 
in  the  top  of  which  were  preserved  a  perpetual  fire. 
They  were  of  the  same  family  as  those  of  Sicily , and  had  the 
same  rites,  and  particularly  worshipped  the  Ophite  deity 
under  the  mune  of  Opis.  Aristeas  Proconuesius  wrote 
their  history^  and  among  other  things  mentioned  that 
they  had  but  one  eye,  which  was  placed  in  their  graceful 
forehead.  How  could  the  front  of  a  Cyclopean,  one  of 
the  most  hideous  monsters  that  ever  poetic  fancy  framed, 
be  styled  graceful  ?  The  whole  is  a  mistake  of  terms, 
and  what  this  writer  had  misapplied  related  to  Charis  a 
tower,  and  the  eye  was  a  casement  in  the  top  of  the 
edifice,  where  a  light  and  fire  were  kept  up.— ^r^an^. 

6  Gryphim. 

That  the  Gryphins, 
Those  dumb  and  ravenous  dogs  of  Jove,  avoid 
The  Arimaspian  troops,  whose  frowning  foreheads 
Glare  with  one  blazing  eje :  along  the  banlts 
Where  Pluto  rolls  his  stream  of  gold,  they  rein 
Their  foaming  steeds. 

Pronutheut  Vinctus ;  Mtckyl.  Potter's  Tratulation. 

Pansanias  tell  us,  that  the  Gryphins  are  represented 
by  Aristeas  as  monsters  resembling  lions,  with  the 
beaks  and  wings  of  eagles.  By  the  way,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  is  of  opinion  that  no  such  poem  as  this  of 
Aristeas  ever  existed. 

6  Hyperboreant.'y—ThB  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  any  precise  ideas  of  the  country  of  this  people.  The 
H3rperborean  motmtains  are  also  frequently  mentioned, 
which,  as  appears  from  Virgil,  were  the  same  as  the 
Ryphean : 

Talis  Hyperboree  septem  sufajecta  trioni 

Gens  elftaena  virum  Rhipaeo  tnnditur  Earo 

Et  pccndum  folvis  veUuiu  corpora  satis.  r. 


above  account  was,  we  have  already  seen ;  but 
I  ought  not  to  omit  what  I  have  heard  of  this 
personage,  both  at  Proconnesus  and  C3^cus.' 
It  is  said  of  this  Aristeas,  that  he  was  of  one  of 
the  best  families  of  his  country,  and  that  he 
died  in  the  workshop  of  a  fuller,  into  which  he 
had  accidentally  gone.  The  fuller  immediately 
secured  his  shop,  and  went  to  inform  the  rela- 
tions  of  the  deceased  of  what  had  happened 
The  report  having  circulated  through  the  city, 
that  Aristeas  was  dead,  there  came  a  man  ot 
Cyzicus,  of  the  city  of  Artaces,  who  affirmed 
that  this  assertion  was  false,  for  that  he  had  met 
Aristeas  going  to  Cyzicus,''  and  had  spoken  with 
him.  In  consequence  of  his  positive  assertions, 
the  friends  of  Aristeas  hastened  to  the  fiiUer's 
shop  with  every  thing  which  was  necessary  for 
his  funeral,  but  when  they  came  there,  no  Aris. 
teas  was  to  be  found,  alive  or  dead.  Seven 
years  afterwards  it  is  said  that  he  re-appeared 
at  Proconnesus,  and  composed  those  verses 
which  the  Greeks  call  Arimaspian,  after  which 
he  vanished  a  second  time. 

XV.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  these 
cities  speak  of  Aristeas ;  but  I  am  about  to  re- 
late a  circumstance  which  to  my  own  knowledge 
happened  to  the  Metapontines  of  Italy,  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  after  Aristeas  had  a 
second  time  disappeared,  according  to  my  con- 
jectiu'e,  as  it  agrees  with  what  I  heard  at  Pro- 
connesus and  Metapontus.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  latter  place  affirm,  that  Aristeas  having 
appeared  in  their  city,  directed  them  to  construct 
an  altar  to  Apollo,  and  near  it  a  statue  to  Aris- 
teas of  Proconnesus.  He  told  them  that  they 
were  the  only  people  of  Italy  whom  Apollo  had 
ever  honoured  by  his  presence,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  attended  the  god  under  the  form  of  a 
crow :"  having  said  this  he  disappeared.     The 

7  Cyziciu.'}—TYaa  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Mysia,  situate  in  a  small  island  of  the  Propontis, 
and  built  by  the  Milesians.    It  is  thus  mentioned  by  Ovid : 

Inde  Fropontlacis  hserentem  Cyzicon  oris 
Cjrzicon  JBmoniee  nobiie  gentis  opus. 

The  people  of  this  place  were  remarkable  for  their 
effeminacy  and  cowardice,  whence  tinctura  Cyzicena  be- 
came proverbial  for  any  dastardly  character.  It  has  now 
become  a  peninsula,  by  the  filling  up  of  the  small  channel 
by  which  it  was  divided  from  the  continent— 7. 

8  Going  to  Cyjirtcuf.]— Upon  this  story  Larcher  remarks, 
that  tliere  are  innumerable  others  like  it,  both  among 
the  audents  and  modems.  A  very  ridiculous  one  is  re> 
lated  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Romulus : — A  man  nam- 
ed Cleomedes,  seeing  himself  pursued,  jumped  into  a 
great  chest,  which  closed  upon  him ;  after  many  ineffec 
tual  attempts  to  open  it,  they  broke  it  in  pieces,  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  to  be  found,  aUve  or  dead. 

9  Under  the  form  of  a  crotr.]— Pliny  relates  this  some. 
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Metapontines  relate,  thbt  in  consequence  of  this 
they  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  what  that  un- 
natural  appearance  might  mean;  the  Pythian 
told  them  in  reply,  to  perform  what  had .  been 
directed,  for  that  they  would  find  their  obedience 
rewarded ;  they  obeyed  accordingly,  and  there 
now  stands  near  the  statue  of  Apollo  himself, 
another  bearing  the  name  of  Aristeas:  it  is 
placed  in  the  public  square  of  the  city  surrounded 
with  laurels. 

XVL  Thus  much  of  Aristeas. — No  certain 
knowledge  is  to  be  obtained  of  ^e  places  which 
Ue  remotely  beyond  the  country  of  which  I 
before  spake  :  on  this  subject  I  could  not  meet 
with  any  person  able  to  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge.  Aristeas  above-mentioned  confes- 
ses, in  the  poem  which  he  wrote,  that  he  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  Issedones ;  and  that 
what  he  related  of  the  countries  more  remote, 
he  learned  of  the  Issedones  themselves.  For 
my  own  part,  all  the  intelligence  which  the  most 
assiduous  researches,  and  the  greatest  attention 
to  authenticity,  have  been  able  to  procure,  shall 
be  faithfully  related. 

X  VIL  As  we  advance  from  the  port  of  the 
Borysthenites,  which  is  unquestionably  the 
centre  of  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Scythia,  the 
first  people  who  ai'e  met  with  are  the  Cailipi- 
dse,*  who  are  Greek  Scythians :  beyond  these  is 
another  nation,  called  the  Halizones."  These 
two  people  in  general  observe  the  customs  of 
the  Scjrthians :  except  that  for  food  they  sow 
com,  onions,  garlic,  lentils,  and  millet.  *  Be- 
yond the  Halizones  dwell  some  ploughing  Scy- 
thians, who  sow  com  not  to  eat,  but  for 
sale.  Still  more  remote  are  the  Neuri,^  whose 
country  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  leam,  is  totally  uninhabited.     All 


what  di£ferently.  He  says,  it  was  the  soul  of  Aristeas, 
which  haviog  left  his  body  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  crow. 
His  words  are  these:  Aristese  etiam.yisam  evolantem 
ex  ore  in  Proconneso,  corvi  eflSgie  magna  qnao  sequitor 
fabulositate. — Lurcher. 

The  crow  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  as  appears  from  Mian 
de  Animalibus,  book  vii  18.  We  leam  also  from  Scali- 
ger,  in  his  Notes  on  ManUius,  that  a  crow  sitting  on  a 
tripod  was  found  on  some  ancient  coins,  to  which  Statins 
also  alludes  in  the  following  line : 

Non  comes  obecurus  tripodara. — T. 

1  CaUipicUB.'}—SoUn\ia  calls  these  people  Callipodes. 

— .r. 

2  Halizones."}— So  called,  because  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  sea,  as  the  word  itself  obviously  testifies.— r. 

3  Nei£ri.Jr-Me]&t  book  ii.  1,  says  of  this  people,  that 
they  had  the  power  of  transforming  themselves  into 
wolves,  and  resuming  their  former  shape  at  pleasure.— 
Neuris  statum  singulis  tempus  est,  quo  si  velint  in  lupos, 
iterumque  in  eos  qui  fuere  mutentur.— r. 


these  nations  dwell  near  the  river  Hypanis,  to 
the  west  of  the  Borysthenes. 

XVIII.  Having  crossed  the  Borysthenes, 
the  first  country  towards  the  sea  is  Hylaea,  con- 
tiguous to  which  are  some  Scythian  husband, 
men,  who  call  themselves  Olbiopolitae,  but  who, 
by  the  Greeks  living  near  the  Hypanis,  ace 
called  Bor3rsthenites.'  The  country  possessed 
by  these  Scythians  towards  the  east,  is  the 
space  of  a  three  dajrs*  journey,  as  far  as  the 
river  Panticapes ;  to  the  north,  their  lands  exr 
tend  to  the  amount  of  an  eleven  days'  voyage 
along  the  Borysthenes.  The  space  beyond 
this  is  a  vast  inhospitable  desert ;  and  remoter 
still  are  the  Aiidrophagi,  or  men-eaters,  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  and  by  no  means  Scythian.  Ais 
we  pass  farther  from  these,  the  country  is  alto- 
gether desert,  not  containing,  to  our  knowledge, 
any  inhabitants. 

XIX.  To  the  east  of  these  Scj^hians,  who 
are  husbandmen,  and  beyond  the  river  Panti« 
capes,  are  the  Scythian  Nomades  or  shepherds, 
who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  agriculture : 
except  Hylaea,  all  this  country  is  naked  of  trees. 
These  Nomades  inhabit  a  district  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  fourteen  days'  journey  towards  the 
east,  as  far  as  the  river  Gerrhus. 

XX.  Beyond  the  Gerrhus  is  situate  what  is  i 
termed  the  royal  province  of  Scythia,  possessed  .^ 
by  the  more  numerous  part  and  the  noblest  of 
the  Scythians,  who  consider  all  the  rest  of  theif • 
countrymen  as  their  slaves.     From  the  south 
they  extend  to  Tauris,  ajtid  from  the  east  as  far 
as  the  trench  which  was  sunk  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  blinded  slaves,  and  again  as  far  as 
the  port  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  called  Chemni, 
and  indeed  many  of  them  are  spread  as  far  as - 
the  Tanais.     Beyond  these,  to  the  north,  live 
the  Melanchlseni,  another  nation  who  are  not 
Scythians.    Beyond  the  Melanchlaeni,  the  lands 
are  low  and  marshy,  and  as  we  believe  entirely 
uninhabited. 

XXI.  Beyond  the  Tanais  the  region  of 
Scythia  terminates,  and  the  first  nation  we 
meet  with  are  the  Sauromatse,  who,  commenc- 
ing at  th6  remote  parts  of  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
inhabit  a  space  to  thiB  north,  equal  to  a  fifteen 
days'  journey;  the  country  is  totally  destitute 
of  trees,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  Beyond 
these  are  the  Budini,  who  are  husbandmen, 
and  in  whose  country  trees  are  found  in  great 
abundance. 


4  Bor7/sthenites.2 —Theae  people  are  called  by  Pro- 
pertius  the  Borysthenidas : 

Gloria  ad  hjbernM  Uta  BoiTsUienidas.— r. 
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XXII.  To  the  north,  beyond  the  Budini, 
is  an  immense  desert  of  an  eight  days*  journey ; 
passing  which  to  the  east  are  the  Thyssagetae,  a 
singular  but  populous  nation,  who  support 
themselves  by  hunting.  Contiguous  to  these, 
in  the  same  region,  are  a  people  called  lyrcae  ;* 
they  also  live  by  the  chace,  which  they  thus 
pursue: — Having  ascended  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  which  every  where  abound,  they  watch 
for  their  prey.  Each  man  has  a  horse,  in- 
structed to  lie  close  to  the  ground,  that  it  may 
not  be  seen  ;  they  have  each  also  a  dog.  As 
soon  as  the  man  from  the  tree  discovers  his 
game,  he  wounds  it  with  an  arrow,  then  mount- 
ing his  horse  he  pursues  it,  followed  by  his 
dog.  Advancing  from  this  people  still  nearer 
to  the  east  we  again  meet  with  Scythians,  who 
having  seceded  from  the  royal  Scythians,  es- 
tablished themselves  here. 

XXIII.  As  far  as  these  Scythians,  the 
whole  country  is  flat,  and  the  soil  excellent ; 
beyond  them  it  becomes  barren  and  stony. 
After  travelling  over  a  considerable  space,  a 
])eople  are  found  living  at  the  foot  of  some . 
lofty  mountains,  who,  both  male  and  female, 
are  said  to  be  bald  from  their  birth,  having  i 
large  chins,  and  nostrils  like  the  ape  species. 
They  have  a  language  of  their  own,  but  their 
dress  is  Scythian ;  they  live  chiefly  upon  the ! 
produce  of  a  tree  which  is  called  the  ponticus ; ' 
it  is  as  large  as  a  fig,  and  has  a  kernel  not  un- 
like  a  bean:  when  it  is  lipe  they  press  it 
through  a  cloth;  it  produces  a  thick  black 
liquor  which  they  call  aschy ;  this  they  drink, 
mixing  it  with  milk ;  the  grosser  parts  which 
remain  they  form  into  balls  and  eat.  They 
have  but  few  cattle,  from  the  want  of  proper 
pasturage.  Each  man  dwells  under  his  tree ; 
this  during  the  winter  they  cover  with  a  thick 
white  cloth,  which  in  the  summer  is  removed; 
they  live  unmolested  by  any  one,  being  con- 
sidered as  sacred,  and  having  amongst  them  no 
offensive  weapon.  Their  neighbours  apply  to 
them  for  decision  in  matters  of  private  contro- 
versy ;  and  whoever  seeks  an  asylum  amongst 
them  is  secure  from  injury.  They  are  called 
the  Argippaei.* 


5  lyrcte.'}— It  is  in  vain  that  Messieurs  Faiooonet  and 
Mallet  are  desirous  of  reading  Tv^mi,  the  Turks,  the 
same  as  it  occurs  in  Pomponius  Mela ;  it  ivould  be  bet- 
ter, with  Fintianus,  to  correct  the  text  of  the  geo- 
grapher by  that  of  Herodotus.  Pliny  also  joins  this 
people  with  the  Thyssagetee.— I.arc^«r. 

0  ArgippcBt."}— These  people  are  said  to  have  derived 
tht*ir  name  from  the  white  horses  with  which  their 


XXiy.  As  far  as  these  people  who  are 
bald,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  inter- 
mediate nations  is  clear  and  satisfactory;  it 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Scythians,  who  have 
frequent  cotnmunication  with  them,  from  the 
Greeks  of  the  port  on  the  -Borysthenes,  and 
from  many  other  places  of  trade  on  the  Euxine. 
As  these  nations  haveseiven  different  languages, 
the  Scythians  who  JdOfpjBuvadc&te  with  them 
have  occasion  for  t^s  many>iAterpreters. 

XXV.  Beyond  these- Ai^paei,  no  certain 
intelligence  is  to  be  had,  a  c|t^  pf  lofty  and 
inaccessible  mountains  preeludiitg  aU  discovery. 
The  people  who  are  bald,  assert,  what  I  can  by 
no  means  believe,  that  these  mountains  are 
inhabited  by  men,  who  in  their  lower  parts 
resemble  a  goat ;  and  that  beyond  these  are  a 
race  that  sleep  away  six  months  of  the  year : 
neither  does  this  seem  at  all  more  probable. 
To  the  east  of  the  Argippaei  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  the  country  is  possessed  by  the  Is- 
sedones  ;  but  beyond  them  to  the  north  neither  , 
the  Issedones  nor  the  Argippaei  know  any  thing 
more  than  I  have  akeady  related. 

XXVI.  The  Issedones  have  these,  among 
other  customs  : — As  often  as  any  one  loses  his 
father,  his  relations  severally  provide  some 
cattle  ;  these  they  kill,  and  having  cut  them  in 
pieces,  they  dismember  also  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and,  mixing  the  whole  together,  feast 
upon  it ;  the  head  alone  is  preserved,  from  this 
they  carefully  remove  the  hair,  and  cleansing  it 
thoroughly  set  it  in  gold  : '  it  is  afterwards  es- 
teemed sacred,  and  produced  in  their  solemn 
annual  sacrifices.  Every  man  observes  the 
above  rites  in  honour  of  his  father,  as  the 
Greeks  do  theirs  in  memory  of  the  dead."    In 


country  abounded.  Hie  Tartars  of  the  present  day  are 
said  to  hold  white  horses  in  great  estimation ;  how  much 
they  werfe'  esteemed  in  ancient  times,  appears  from 
various  passages  of  different  writers,  who  believed  that 
they  excelled  in  swiftness  all  horses  of  a  different 
colour. 

Qai  candore  tilves  anteirent,  cunibut  anraa.— T. 

7  Set  if  in  gold.'y—Vfe  learn  from  livy,  that  the  Boii, 
a  people  of  Gaul,  did  exactly  the  same  with  respect  to 
the  sculls  of  their  enemies.— Purgato  inde  capite  ut  mos 
iis  est,  calvTun  auro  cselavere^  idqne  sacrum  vas  iis  erat, 
quo  solennibus  libarent — See  Livy^  chap.  xxiv.  book  23. 

8  In  memory  of  the  deadjy—The  Greeks  had  anniver- 
sary  days  in  remembrance  of  departed  Mends.  These 
were  indifferently  termed  Nf/M^i«,  as  being  solemnized 
on  the  festival  of  Nemesis,  ^i«uat,  and  Tinemt,  This 
latter  word  seems  to  intimate  that  these  were  feasts  in. 
stituted  to  commemorate  the  birth^days ;  but  these  it 
appears,  were  observed  by  surviving  relations  and 
friends  upon  the  anniversary  of  a  person's  death. 
Amongst  many  other  customs  which  diBtingui«hed  these 
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other  respects  it  is  said  that  they  venerate  the 
principles  of  justice;  and  that  their  females 
enjoy  ^qual  authority  with  the  men. 

XXVIL  The  Issedones  themselves  affirm, 
that  the  country  beyond  them  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  men  who  have  but  one  ,eye,  and  by 
Gryphins  who  are  guardians  of  the  gold- 
Such  is  the  information  which  the  Scjrthians 
have  from  the  Issedones,  and  we  from  the 
Scythians ;  in  the  Scjrthian  tongue  they  are 
called  Arimaspians,  from  Arima,  the  Scythian 
word  for  one,  and  spu,  an  eye. 

XXVIII.  Through  all  the  region  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  tbe  winter  season, 
which  continues  for  eight  months,  is  intolerably 
severe  and  cold.  At  this  time  if  water  be 
poured  upon  the  ground,  unless  it  be  near  a 
fire,  it  will  not  make  clay.  The  sea  itself,' 
and  all  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,'is  congealed  ; 

Ttviffiet,  some  were  remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and 
elegance.  They  strewed  flowers  on  the  tomb,  they  en- 
circled it  with  myrtle,  they  placed  locks  of  their  hair 
upon  it,  they  tenderly  invoked  the  names  of  those  de- 
parted, and  lastly  they  poured  sweet  ointments  upon  the 
grave. 

These  observances  with  little  variation,  took  place  both 
in  Ch'eece  and  Rome.—> See  the  beautiful  Ckle  of  Ana- 

crecm: 

Ti  cri  iu  XiBov  fM^tiuVf 

Ti  Jj  y»}  %£«y  /xctretiet  ; 
EfM  fMtXXotf  if  in  ^at 
Mvfiaroff  ptitis  it  xf»T» 

TI1U8  rendered  by  Cowley : 

Why  do  we  precions  ointments  shower. 
Noble  wines  wh;  do  we  pour. 
Beauteous  flowers  why  do  we  spread 
Upon  the  mon'ments  of  the  dead  ? 
Nothing  they  but  dust  can  show. 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so  ; 
Crown  me  with  roses  whilst  I  live. 

See  also  the  much  admired  apostrophe  addressed  by 
Viigi)  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  : 

Hen  miserande  pner,  si  qua  fata  aspera  runipas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris :  naanibus  date  lilia  plenis, 
Purpureoe  spargam  flores.  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  acciunulem  donis.  T. 

1  The  sea  itself.'}— The  Greeks,  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  this  country,  were  of  opinion  that  the  sea  could  not 
be  congealed ;  they  consequently  considered  this  passage 
of  Herodotus  as  fabulous.  The  modems,  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  regions  of  the  north,  well  know 
that  Herodotus  was  right — Larcher. 

Upon  this  subject  the  following  whimsical  passage 
occurs  in  Macrobius. — Nam  quod  Herodotus  historiarum 
scriptor,  contra  omniam  ferme  qui  haec  qnsesiverunt 
opinionem  scripsit,  mare  Bosporicum,  quod  et  Cimmer. 
ium  appellat,  earumque  partium  mare  omne  quod  Scythi- 
cum  dicitur,  id  gelu  constringi  et  consistere,  aliter  est 
quam  putatur;  nam  non  marina  aqua  contrahitur,  s^d 
quia  plurimum  in  iliis  regionibus  fluviorum  est,  et  palu- 
dom  in  ipsa  maria  influentium,  superficies  maris  cui  dul- 
cos  aquee  innatant,  congelascit,  et  incolumi  aqua  marina 
videtur  in  man  gelu,  sed  de  advenis  undis  coactura,  &c 

8  Bosphonu.'}— It  is  indifferently  'viTitten  Bosphonu, 


and  the  Sc3rthians  who  live  within  the  trench 
before  mentioned  make  hostile  incursions  upon 
the  ice,  and  penetrate  with  their  waggons  as  far 
as  Sindica.  During  eight  months  the  climate 
is  thus  severe,  and  the  remaining  four  are  suffi- 
ciently cold.  In  this  region  the  winter  is  by 
no  means  the  same  as  in  other  climates ;  for  at 
this  time,  when  it  rains  abundantly  elsewhere, 
it  here  scarcely  rains  at  all,  whilst  in  the  sum- 
mer the  rains  are  incessant.  At  the  season 
when  thunder  is  common  in  other  places,  here 
it  is  never  heard,  but  during  the  summer  it  is 
very  heavy.  If  it  be  ever  known  to  thunder 
in  the  winter,  it  is  considered  as  ominous.  If 
earthquakes  happen  in  Scythia,  in  either  season 
of  the  year,  it  is  thought  a  prodigy.  Their 
horses  are  able  to  bear  the  extremest  severity 
of  the  climate,  which  the  asses  and  mules  fre- 
quently cannot;'  though  in  other  regions  the 
cold  which  destroys  the  former  has  little  effect 
upon  the  latter. 

XXIX.  This  circumstance  of  their  climate 
seems  to  explain  the  reason  why  their  cattle  are 
without  horns  ;*  and  Homer  in  the  Odyssey 

and  Bosporus ;  both  signify  the  same  thing,  for  ^c^ur 
and  ro^uv  both  have  the  same  meaning  with  etyui/t  to 
drive.  See  Hesychius,  at  the  word  sroftva-»h  The  in- 
habitants were  herdsmen,  which  indeed  the  word  implies. 
See  ApoUonius  Rhodins,  L  it  ver.  i  Their  king  Amy. 
cus  is  described  with  the  herdsman's  staff,  instead  of  a 
sceptre,  ver.  33.  The  people  are  represented  as  unlike 
the  Argonauts  in  shape  and  manners,  ver.  37;  and 
Amycus  as  a  savage  giant,  or  son  of  the  earth,  ver.  38, 
9.  Valerius  Flaccus  thus  describes  the  sea  passing  the 
straits: 

Qua  rigidos  eructat  Bosphonu  amnes. 
See  also  Apollon.  Rhod.  ver.  3S2.  much  better : 

The  pastures  Flaccus  describes  as  exceedingly  rich : 

Fingue  solum  et  duris  regio  non  inrida  tauris. 

But  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  as  savage  and 
lawless: 

Non  fisdera  legum 
Ulla  colunt,  placidas  aut  jura  tenentia  gente*. 

3  Asses  and  mules  freqttentty  cannot.  3— This  assertion 
of  Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  says  **  Ipsum 
animal  (asinus)  frigoris  maxime  unpatiens:  ideo  non 
generatur  in  Ponto,  nee  sequinoctis  verno,  et  caetera  pecua 
admittitur  sed  solstitio."  The  ass  is  a  native  of  Arabia ; 
the  warmer  the  climate  in  which  they  are  produced,  the 
larger  and  the  better  they  are.  "  llieir  size  and  their 
spirit,"  says  Mr  Pennant,  "  regularly  decline  as  they 
advance  into  colder  regions."  Hollingshed  says,  that  in 
his  time  **our  lande  did  yeelde  no  asses."  At  present 
they  appear  to  be  naturalized  in  our  country ;  and  M. 
Larcher's  observation,  that  they  are  not  common  in  Eng. 
land,  must  have  arisen  from  misinformation.  That  the 
English  breed  of  asses  is  comparatively  less  beautiful, 
must  be  acknowledged.— 7. 

4  Without  AoriM.]— Hippocrates,  speaking  of  the  Scy 
thiau  chariots,  says,  they  are  drawn  by  oxen  which  have 
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has  a  line  M^hich  confirms  my  opinion  : — **  And 
Libya,  where  the  sheep  have  always  horns  ;*'^ 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  in  warm  cli- 
mates horns  will  readily  grow ;  but  in  places 
which  are  extremely  cold,  they  either  will  not 
grow  at  all,  or  are  always  diminutive. 

XXX.  The  peculiarities  of  Scythia  are  thua 
explained  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate ;  but 
as  I  have  accustomed  myself  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  history  to  deviate  occasionally 
from  my  subject,  I  cannot  here  avoid  expressing 
my  surprise,  that  the  district  of  Elis  never  pro- 
duces mules ;  yet  the  air  is  by  no  means  cold, 
nor  can  any  other  satisfactory  reason  be  assigned. 
The  inhabitants  themselves  believe  that  their 
not  possessing  mules  is  the  effect  of  some  curse." 

no  horns,  and  that  the  cold  prevents  their  haying  any.— 
Larimer. 

6  Always  Aom*.]— The  line  here  quoted  from  Homer 
is  thus  rendered  by  Pope : 

And  two  &ir  crescents  of  tnnslacenC  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn. 

6  Of  tome  cur««.]— The  following  passage  is  found  in 
Plutarch's  Greek  questions. 

Q.  Why  do  the  men  of  Ells  lead  their  mares  beyond 
their  borders  when  they  would  have  them  covered  ? 

A.  Was  it  because  ^nomaus,  being  remarkable  for  his 
great  love  of  horses,  imprecated  many  horrid  curses  upon 
mares  that  should  be  (thus)  covered  in  Elis,  and  that  the 
people  in  terror  of  his  curses  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  done 
within  their  district  ? 

It  is  indisputably  evident,  that  something  is  omitted  or 
corrupted  in  this  passage  of  Plutarch.  As  it  stands  at 
present  it  appears  that  tlie  mares  were  to  be  covered  by 
horses,  and  so  the  translators  have  rendered  it ;  but  the 
love  of  ^nomaus  for  horses,  would  hardly  lead  him  to 
so  absurd  an  inconsistency  as  that  of  cursing  the  breed 
of  them  witliin  his  kingdom.  The  truth  is,  it  was  the 
breed  of  mules  which  he  loaded  with  imprecations ;  and 
it  was  only  when  the  mares  were  to  be  covered  by  asses, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them,  to  avoid  falling 
under  his  curse.  Some  word  expressing  this  ought  there- 
fore to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  and  the  suspicion  of  corrup- 
tion naturally  falls  at  once  on  the  unintelligible  word 
Ivt^atij  which  is  totally  omitted  in  the  Latin  version,  and 
given  up  by  Xylander  as  inexplicable ;  Wesseling  would 
change  it  to  uQi^ft  but  that  does  not  remove  the  fault : 
if  we  read  Uoioxwi  all  will  be  easy.  The  question  will 
then  stand  thus :  *'  Why  do  the  men  of  Elis  lead  those 
mares  which  are  to  receive  cuses,  beyond  their  borders  to 
be  covered  ?"  And  we  must  render  afterwards,  **  that 
should  be  thiu  covered,"  instead  of  covered  only :  0»od0x«f 
being  a  compound  formed  at  pleasure,  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  Greek  language,  but  not  in  common  use, 
might  easily  be  corrupted  by  a  careless  or  ignorant  trans- 
criber. I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  a  verbal  criti- 
cism of  this  kind,  had  not  the  emendation  appeared  im- 
portant,  and  calculated  to  throw  additional  light  on  tliis 
passage  of  Herodotus. 

Conformable  to  this,  is  the  account  of  Pausanias :— "  In 
Elis,"  says  he,  **  mares  will  not  produce  from  asses,  though 
they  will  in  the  places  contiguous :  this  the  people  im- 
pute to  some  curse."  Book  v.  p.  384. 

And  Eustathius  has  a  similar  remark  in  his  Comment 
on  Dionysius,  1.  409. 


When  their  mares  require  the  male,  the  Eleiais 
take  them  out  of  the  limits  of  their  o^vn  terri- 
tories, and  there  suffer  asses  to  cover  them ; 
when  they  have  conceived  they  return. 

XXXI.  Concerning  those  feathers,  which, 
as  the  ScjTthians  say,  so  cloud  the  atmosphere 
that  they  cannot  penetrate  nor  even  discern 
what  lies  beyond  them,  my  opinion  is  this  : — 
In  those  remoter  regions  there  is  a  perpetual 
fall  of  snow,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  less 
in  summer  than  in  winter.  Whoever  observes 
snow  falling  continually,  will  easily  conceive 
what  I  say ;  for  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
feathers.  These  regions,  therefore,  which  are 
thus  situated  remotely  to  the  north,  are  unin- 
habitable from  the  unremitting  severity  of  the 
climate ;  and  the  Scythians,  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  mistake  the  snow  for  feathers.' — 
But  on  this  subject  I  have  said  quite  enough. 

XXXII.  Of  the  Hyperboreans^  neither  the 
Scythians  nor  any  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
the  Issedones  alone  excepted,  have  any  know- 
ledge; and  indeed  what  they  say  merits  but 
little  attention.  The  Scythians  speak  of  these 
as  they  do  of  the  Arimaspians.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  Hesiod  mentions  these  Hyper- 
boreans, as  does  Homer  also  in  the  Epigonoi,' 
if  he  was  really  the  author  of  those  verses, 

XXXIII.  On  this  subject  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans the  Delians  are  more  communicative. 
They  affirm,  that  some  sacred  offerings  of  this 
people,  carefully  folded  in  straw,  were  given  to 

Upon  the  above  Larcher  remarks,  that  this  doubtless 
was  the  reason  why  the  race  of  chariots  drawn  by  mules 
was  abolished  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  had  been 
introduced  there  in  the  seventieUi  Olympiad  by  Thersias 
of  Thessaly.— r. 

7  Snow  for  feathers."} — The  comparison  of  falling  snow 
to  fleeces  of  wool  as  being  very  obvious  and  natural,  is 
found  in  abundance  of  writers,  ancient  and  modem. 

See  Psalm  cxlvii.  ver.  5.— Who  sendeth  his  snow  like 
wooL  Martial  beautifully  calls  snow  densmn  tadtanim 
vellus  aquarum. 

In  whose  capacious  womb 
A  Tapoury  deluge  lies  to  snow  congeal'd ; 
Heary  they  roU  their  fleecy  world  along.— TAonuon. 

8  Hyperboreans.'} — It  appears  from  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar,  that  the  Greeks  called  the  Thradans,  Boreans ; 
there  is  therefore  great  probability  that  they  called  the 
people  beyond  these  the  Hyperboreans.— Xard^. 

9  Epigonoi.'}—Tha,t  Homer  was  the  author  of  various 
poems  besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odjrssey,  there  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt ;  that  he  was  tiie  author  of  these 
in  question  can  hardly  be  made  appear.  The  Scholiast  of 
Aristophanes  assigns  them  to  Antimadius ;  but  Antima- 
chus  of  Colophon  was  later  than  Herodotus,  or  at  least  hia 
cotemporary.  The  sulgect  of  these  verses  were,  the  sup. 
posed  authors  of  the  second  Theban  war.  At  the  time  in 
which  Homer  flourished,  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy 

I  were  the  subjects  of  universal  curiosity  and  attentioa— r. 
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the  Scythians,  from  whom  descending  regularly 
through  every  contiguous  nation,'  they  aiTived 
at  length  at  the  Adriatic.  From  hence,  trans- 
ported towards  the  south,  they  were  first  of  all 
received  by  the  Dodoneans  of  Greece;  from 
them  again  they  were  transmitted  to  the  gulf 
of  Melis ;  whence  passing  into  Euboea,  they 
were  sent  from  one  town  to  another,  till  they 
arrived  at  Carystus;  not  stopping  at  Andros, 
the  Car3rstians  carried  them  to  Tenos,  tlie 
Tenians  to  Delos  ;  at  which  place  the  Delians 
affirm  they  came  as  we  have  related.  They 
farther  observe,  that  to  bring  these  offerings 
the  Hyperboreans'  sent  two  young  women, 
whose  names  were  Hyperoche  and  Laodice: 
five  of  their  countrymen  accompanied  them  as  a 
guard,  who  are  held  in  great  veneration  at  Delos, 
and  called  the  Peripheres.'  As  these  men 
never  returned,  the  Hyperboreans  were  greatly 
offended,  and  took  the  following,  method  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  evil :— =.They  carried 
. , I : ■  ■ 

1  Through  every  donttgitous  no/ton.  3— On  this  subject 
the  Athenians  have  another  tradition..— 5ee  Paiuanitu, 
c  xxxL  p.  77. 

According  to  them,  these  offerings  were  given  by  the 
HypCTboreans  to  the  Arimaspians,  by  the  Arimaspians 
to  the  Scythians,  by  the  Scythians,  carried  to  Sinope. 
The  Greeks  from  thence  passed  them  from  one  to  another, 
till  they  arrived  at  Prasis,  a  place  dependant  on  Athens ; 
the  Athenians  ultimately  sent  them  to  Delos.  '^'This," 
says  M.  Lardier,  **  seems  to  me  a  less  probable  account 
than  that  of  the  Delians." 

2  H^erborearu.y~-Vpon  the  subject  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans, our  learned  mythologisfMr  Bryant  has  a  very 
curious  chapter.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
whole }  but  the  following  extract  is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  chapter  before  us. 

Of  all  other  people  the  Hyperboreans  seem  most  to 
have  respected  the  people  of  Delos.  To  this  island  they 
used  to  send  continually  mystic  presents,  which  were 
greatly  reverenced :  in  consequence  of  this,  the  Delians 
knew  more  of  their  history  than  any  other  commimity 
of  Greece.  Calliroachus,  in  his  hymn  to  Delos,  takes 
notice  both  of  the  Hyperboreans  and  their  offerings. 

This  peofrfe  were  esteemed  very  sacred ;  and  it  is  said 
that  Apollo,  when  exiled  from  heaven,  and  when  he  had 
seen  his  ofispring  slain,  retired  to  their  country.  It 
seems  he  wept ;  and  there  was  a  tradition  that  every 
tear  was  amber. 

See  Apollonius  Rhodius,  book  iv.  611. 

The  Celtic  sages  a  tradition  hold. 
That  erety  drop  of  amber  was  a  tear 
Shed  by  Apollo,  when  he  fled  from  hearen; 
For  sorely  did  he  weep,  and  sorrowing  pass'd 
Through  many  a  doleAiI  region,  till  he  reach'd 
The  sacred  Hyperboreans. 

See  Bryant,  vol.  iil  491. 

3  Peripheres.'}-~Those  whom  the  different  states  of 
Greece  sent  to  consult  Apollo,  or  to  offer  liim  sacrifice 
in  the  name  of  their  country,  they  called  Theorol  They 
gave  the  name  of  Deliastoi  to  thosis  whom  they  sent  to 
Delos ;  and  of  Pythastoi  to  those  who  went  to  Delphi 
^-Larcher. 


to  their  frontiers  their  offerings,  folded  in  barley- 
straw,  and  committing  them  to  the  care  of  their 
neighbours,  directed  them  to  forward  them  pro- 
gressively, till,  as  is  reported,  they  thus  arrived. 
This  singularity  obseiTed  by  the  Hyperboreans 
is  practised,  as  I  m3rself  have  seen,  amongst  the 
jvomen  of  Thrace  and  Paeonia,  who  in  their 
sacrifices  to  the  regal  Diana  make  use  of  barley- 
straw.  ^ 

XXXIV.  In  honour  of  the  Hyperborean 
virgins  who  died  at  Delos,  the  Delian  youth  of 
both  sexes  celebrate  certain  rites,  in  which  they 
cut  off  their  hair ;  *  this  ceremony  is  observed 
by  virgins  previous  to  their  marriage,  who, 
having  deprived  themselves  of  their  hair,  wind 
it  round  a  spindle,  and  place  it  on  the  tomb. 
This  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of 
Diana,  on  the  left  side  of  the  entrance,  and  is 
shaded  by  an  olive,  which  grows  there  naturally. 
The  young  men  of  Delos  wind  some  of  their 
hair  round  a  certain  herb,  and  place  it  on  the 
tomb. — Such  are  the  honours  which  the  Deli- 

« 

ans  pay  to  these  virgins. 

XXXy.  The  Delians  add,  that  in  the  same 
age,  and  before  the  aiTival  of  Hyperoche  and 
Laodice  at  Delos,  two  other  H)rperborean  vir- 
gins came  there,  whose  names  were  Argis  and 
Opis ;  ^  their  object  was  to  bring  an  offering  to 
Lucina,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  happy  de- 
livery of  their  females ;  but  that  Argis  and 
Opis  were  accompanied  by  the  deities  them- 
selves.    They  are,   therefore,  honoured  with 

4  Cut  off  their  Aoir. ]—Tlie  custom  of  offering  the  hair 
to  the  gods  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  Sometimes  it 
was  deposited  in  the  temples,  as  in  the  case  of  Berenice, 
who  consecrated  hers  in  the  temple  of  Venus;  some- 
times it  was  suspended  upon  trees. — Larcher. 

When  the  hair  was  cut  off  in  honour  of  the  dead,  it 
was  done  in  a  circular  form.  Allusion  is  made  to  this 
ceremony  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  line  53.  See 
also  Ovid : 

Scissae  cum  Teste  capillua. 

This  custom,  by  the  way,  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
Jews.    Pope  has  a  very  ludicrous  allusion  to  it : 

When  fortone  or  a  mistress  ftowns. 
Some  plunge  tn  business,  others  shave  their  crowns.— 1\ 

5  OpM.3'^— Orion,  who  was  beloved  by  Aurora,  and 
whom  Fherecydes  asserts  to  have  been  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune and  Euryale,  or,  according  to  other  authors,  of 
Terra,  endeavouring  to  offer  violence  to  Opis,  was  slain 
with  an  arrow  by  Diana. 

The  first  Hyperboreans  who  carried  offerings  to  Delos 
were,  according  to  Callimachus,  named  Oupis,  Loxo, 
and  Hecaerge,  daughter  of  Boreas.— XarcA^r. 

Opis  is  thus  mentioned  by  Virgil : 

Opis  ad  ^therium  pennis  aufisrtnr  Olympum. 

According  to  Servius,  Opis,  Loxo,  and  Hecaerge, 
were  synonymous  terms  for  the  moou.  Opis  was  also 
the  name  of  a  city  of  the  Tigris.— T. 
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>ther  solemn  rites.  The  women  assemble  to- 
gether, and,  in  a  b3rmn  composed  for  the  occasion 
by  Olen  of  Ljcia,*  they  call  on  the  names  of 
Argis  and  Opis.  Instructed  by  these,  the 
islanders  and  lonians  hold  similar  assemblies, 
introducing  the  same  two  names  in  their  hymns.. 
This  Olen  was  a  native  of  Lycia,  who  com- 
posed other  ancient  hynms  in  use  at  Delos* 
When  the  thighs  of  the  victims  are  consumed 
on  the  altar,  the  ashes  are  collected  and^  spat- 
tered over  the  tomb  of  Opis  and  Argis.  This 
tomb  is  behind  the  temple  of  Diana,  facing  the 
east,  and  near  the  place  where  the  Ceians  celer 
brate  their  festivals. 

XXXVI.  On  this  subject  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans we  have  spoken  sufficiently  at  large,  for 
the  story  of  Abaris,'  who  was  said  to  be  an 
Hyperborean,  and  to  have  made  a  circuit  of  the 
earth  without  food,  and  carried  on  an  arrow,^ 
merits  no  attention.  As  there  are  Hyperbo- 
reans, or  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  north,  one  would  suppose  there  ought  also 
to  be  Hypemotians,  or  inhabitants  of  the  coTr 
responding  parts  of  the  south.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  but  think  it  exceedingly  ridicu> 

6  Olen  of  Lycia,"} — Olen,  a  priest  and  very  ancient 
poet,  was  before  Homer ;  he  was  the  first  Greek  poet, 
and  the  first  also  who  declared  the  oracles  of  Apollo. 
The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  chanted  the  hymns  which  he 
composed  for  them.  In  one  of  his  hymns  he  called 
lUthya  the  mother  of  Love ;  in  another  he  affirmed  that 
Juno  was  educated  by  the  Hours,  and  was  the  mother 
of  Mars  and  Hebe. — Lurcher. 

The  word  Olen  was  properly  an  Egyptian  sacred  term, 
and  expressed  Olen,  Olenus,  Ailinus,  and  Linus,  but  is 
of  unknown  meaning.  We  read  of  Olenium  sidus, 
Olenia  capella,  and  the  like. 

Nasciiur  Olenin  >idua  pluviale  capellA. — Ovid. 

A  sacred  stone  in  Elis  was  called  Petra  Olenia.  If 
then  this  Olen,  styled  an  Hyperborean,  came  from  Lyda 
and  Egypt,  it  makes  me  persuaded  of  what  I  have  often 
suspected,  that  the  term  Hyperborean  is  not  of  that 
purport  which  the  Grecians  have  assigned  to  it  There 
were  people  of  this  family  from  the  north,  and  the  name 
lias  been  distorted,  and  adapted  solely  to  people  of  those 
parts.  But  there  were  Hyperboreans  from  the  east,  as 
we  find  in  the  history  of  Olen.— See  Bryant  forther  on 
this  sulgect,  vol.  iiL  403,  4Sa 

7  Aborts.'^— JwahVicxui  says  of  this  Abaris,  that  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Pythagoras ;  some  say  that  he  was  older 
than  Solon;  he  foretold  eartliquakes,  plagues,  &c.  An. 
thors  differ  much  as  to  the  time  of  his  coming  into 
Greece :  Harpocratiou  says  it  was  in  the  time  of  Croesns. 

S  Oncm  arrow.  3— There  is  a  fragment  preserved  in 
the  Anecdota  Grseca,  a  translation  of  which  Larcher 
gives  in  his  notes  which  throws  much  light  upon  this 
singular  passage ;  it  is  this :  a  famine  having  made  its 
appearance  amongst  the  Hyperboreans,  Abaris  went  to 
Greece,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Apollo.  The 
deity  taught  him  to  declare  Oracles.  In  conseqnenoe  of 
this,  he  travelled  through  Greece,  dedartng  oracles, 
having  in  his  hand  an  arrow,  the  symbol  of  Apollo.— T. 


lous  to  hear  some  men  talk  of  the  circumfesence 
of  the  earth,  pretending,  without  the  smallest 
reason  or  probability,  that  the  ocean  encom- 
passes the  earth ;  that  the  earth  is  round,  as  if 
mechanically  formed  so ;  and  that  Asia  is  equal 
to  Europe.  I  will,  therefore,  concisely  des- 
cribe the  figure  and  the  size  of  each  of  these 
portions  of  the  earth. 

XXXVII.  The  region  occupied  by  the 
Persians  extends  southward  to  the  Red  Sea ; 
beyond  these  to  the  north  are  the  Medes,  next 
to  them  are  the  Sapirians.  Contiguous  to  the 
Sapirians,  and  where  the  Phasis  empties  itself 
into  the  Northern  Sea,  are  the  Colchians. 
These  four  nations  occupy  the  space  between 
the  two  seas. 

XXXVIII.  From  hence  to  the  west  two 
tracts  of  land  stretch  themselves  towards  the 
sea,  which  I  shall  describe :  The  one  on  the 
north  side  commences  at  the  Phasis,  and  extends 
to  the  sea  along  the  Euxine  and  the  Hellespont, 
as  far  as  the  Sigeum  of  Troy.  On  the  south 
side  it  begins  at  the  Marandynian  bay,  conti- 
guous to  Phoenicia,  and  is  continued  to  the  sea 
as  far  as  the  Triopian  promontory ;  this  space 
of  country  is  inhabited  by  thirty  different  nations. 

XXXIX.  The  other  district  commences  in 
Persia,  and  is  continued  to  the  Red  Sea.* 
Besides  Persia,  it  comprehends  Assyria  and 
Arabia,  naturally  terminating  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  into  which  Darius  introduced'"  a  chan- 
nel of  the  Nile.  The  interval  from  Persia  to 
Phcenicia  is  very  extensive.  From  Phcenicia  it 
again  continues  beyond  Syria  of  Palestine,  as  far 
as  Egypt,  where  it  terminates.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  occupied  by  three  nations  only. — 
Such  is  the  division  of  Asia  from  Persia  west- 
ward. 

XL.  To  the  east  beyond  Persia,  Media,  the 
Sapirians  and  Ck>lchians,  the  country  is  bounded 
by  the  Red  Sea ;  to  the  north  by  the  Caspian 


9  The  Red  500.3- It  Is  necessary  to  be  observed,  that 
not  only  the  Arabian  Gulf  was  known  by  this  name, 
but  also  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Southern  Ocean,  that 
is  to  say,  that  vast  tract  of  sea  which  lies  between  the 
two  gulfs.— I.arcA«r. 

What  Herodotus  caUs  the  Erythrean  Sea,  he  carefnUy 
distinguishes  from  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

Both  Herodotus  and  Agathemnus  industriously  distin- 
guisAi  the  Erythrean  Sea  from  the  Arabian  Gulf,  though 
the  latter  was  certainly  so  caUed,  and  had  the  name  of 
Erythrean.  The  Farthic  empire,  which  included  Persia, 
is  by  Pliny  said  to  be  bounded  to  the  south  by  the 
Mare  Rubrum,  which  was  the  boundary  also  of  the  Vet- 
sians :  by  Mare  Rubrum  he  here  means  the  great  south, 
em  sea.- ^/yoMt 

10  i>arttM»fi<ro4tiO0(t>- Seebo<dcthe  second,  chap.  158l 
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and  the  river  Araxes,  which  directs  its  course 
towards  the  east.  As  fai'  as  India,  Asia  is  well 
inhabited ;  but  from  India  eastward  the  whole 
country  is  one  vast  desert,  unknown  and  unex- 
plored. 

XL  I.  The  second  tract  comprehends  Libya, 
which  begins  where  Egypt  ends.  About  EgjT)t 
the  country  is  very  narrow.  One  hundred 
thousand  orgyiae,  or  one  thousand  stadia,  com- 
prehend the  space  between  this  and  the  Red 
Sea.'  Here  the  country  expands,  and  takes 
the  name  of  Libya. 

XL II.  I  am  much  surprised  at  those  who 
have  divided  and  defined  the  limits  of  Libya, 
Asia,  and  Europe,  betwixt  which  the  difference 
is  far  from  small.  Europe,  for  instance,  in 
length  much  exceeds  the  other  two,  but  is  of  far 
inferior  breadth ;  except  in  that  particular  part 
which  is  contiguous  to  Asia,  the  whole  of  Libya 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The  first  person  who 
has  proved  this,  was,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  Necho  king  of  Egypt  When  he  had 
desisted  from  his  attempt  to  join  by  a  canal  the 
Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he  despatched 
some  vessels,'  under  the  conduct  of  Phenicians, 
with  directions  to  pass  by  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, and  after  penetrating  the  Northern  Ocean 
to  return  to  Egypt.  These  Phenicians,  taking 
their  course  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered  into  the 
Southern  Ocean  :  on  the  approach  of  autumn 
they  landed  in  Libya,  and  planted  some  com  in 
the  place  where  they  happened  to  find  them- 
selves ;  when  this  was  ripe,  and  they  had  cut  it 
down,  they  again  departed.  Having  thus  con- 
sumed two  years,  they  in  the  third  doubled  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 
Their  relation  may  obtain  attention  from  others, 

1  This  and  the  Red  Seajy—Here  we  must  necessarily 
understand  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea.  Herodotus  says,  book 
ii.  cliap.  158,  that  the  shortest  way  betwixt  one  sea  and 
the  other  was  one  thousand  stadia.  Agrippa  says,  on 
tlie  authority  of  Pliny,  that  from  Pelusium  to  Arsinoe 
on  the  Red  Sea  was  one  himdred  and  twenty-five  miles, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  autlior  always  reck, 
oning  eight  stadia  a  VMle.—Larcher. 

2  De^atched  some  vessels."}— Thia  Kecho  is  the  same 
who  in  scripture  is  called  Pharaoh.  Necho.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  join  the  Nile  and  tlie  Red  Sea,  by  drawing  a 
canal  from  the  one  to  the  other;  but  after  he  had  con. 
siuned  an  hundred  and  twenty  tliousand  men  in  the  work, 
he  was  forced  to  desist  from  it  But  he  had  better  success 
in  another  undertaking ;  for  having  gotten  some  of  the 
expertest  Phenician  sailors  into  his  service,  he  sent  them 
out  by  the  Red  Sea  through  the  straits  of  Babehnandel, 
to  discover  the  coasts  of  Africa,  who  having  sailed  round 
it  came  home  tlie  third  year  through  the  straits  of  Gib- 
raltar and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was  a  very  ex- 


but  to  me  it  seems  incredible,"  for  they  affirmed, 
^hat  having  sailed  round  Libya,  they  had  the 
sun  on  their  right  hand.— Thus  was  Libya  for 
the  first  time  known. 

XLIIL  If  the  Carthaginian  account  may 
be  credited,  Sataspes,  son  of  Teaspes,  of  the 
race  of  the  Acbaemenides,  received  a  commis- 
sion to  circumnavigate  Libya,  which  he  never 
executed :  alarmed  at  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  the  solitary  appearance  of  the  country,  he 
returned  without  accomplishing  the  task  enjoin- 
ed him  by  his  mother.  This  man  had  com- 
mitted violence  on  a  virgin,  daughter  of  Zopyrus, 
son  of  Megabyzus,  for  which  oifence  Xerxes 
had  ordered  him  to  be  crucified ;  but  the  in- 
fluence  of  his  mother,  who  was  sister  to  Darius, 
saved  his  life.  She  avowed,  however,  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  inflict  a  still  severer  pun- 
ishment upon  him,  by  obliging  him  to  sail  round 
Africa,  till  he  should  arrive  at  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  To  this  Xerxes  assented,  aivd  Sataspes 
accordingly  departed  for  Egypt ;  he  here  em- 
barked with  his  crew,  and  proceeded  to  the 
colimons  of  Hercules ;  passing  these,  he  doubled 
the  promontory  which  is  called  Syloes,  keeping 
a  southern  course.  Continuing  his  voyage  for 
several  months,  in  which  he  passed  over  an  im- 
mense tract  of  sea,he  saw  no  probable  termination 
of  his  labours,  and  therefore  sailed  back  to  Egypt. 
Returning  to  the  court  of  Xerxes,  he  amongst 
other  things  related,  that  in  the  most  remote 
places  he  had  visited  he  had  seen  a  people  of 
diminutive  appearance,  clothed  in  red  gar- 
ments,* who  on  the  approach  of  his  vessel  to 


traordinary  voyage  to  be  made  in  those  days,  when  tlie 
use  of  the  loadstone  was  not  known.  This  voyage  was 
performed  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  years  before 
Vasquez  de  Gama,  a  Portugueze,  by  discovering  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  1497,  found  out  the  same  way  from 
hence  to  the  Indies  by  wliich  these  Phenicians  came 
from  thence.  Since  that,  it  hath  been  made  the  common 
passage  thither  from  all  these  western  parts  of  the  world. 
—Prtdeatuc.  ■ 

3  To  me  it  seems  incredible.^ — Herodotus  does  not 
doubt  that  the  Phenicians  made  the  circuit  of  Africa, 
and  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but 
he  could  not  believe  that  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  they 
had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  This,  however,  roust 
necessarily  have  been  the  case  after  the  Phenicians  had 
passed  the  liue ;  and  this  curious  circumstance,  which 
never  could  have  been  imagined  in  an  age  when  as- 
tronomy  -was  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  an  e%ddence  to  the 
truth  of  a  voyage,  which  without  this  might  have  been 
doubted.— XarcAer. 

4  Red  Garments.y~'Tlm  passage  has  been  indifferently 
rendered  Phenician  garments,  and  red  garments;  the 
original  is  ifl-ftjn  ^Mcixfsi'i).— lATcher,  dissenting  from  both 
these,  translates  it  **  des  habits  de  palmier :"  his  reason, 
ing  upon  it  does  not  appear  quite  satisfoctory.    "  It  seems 
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the  shore,  had  deserted  their  habitations,  and 
fled  to  the  mountains.  But  he  affirmed,  that 
his  people,  satisfied  with  taking  a  supply  of 
provisions,  offered  them  no  violence.  He  de- 
nied the  possibility  of  his  making  the  circuit  of 
Africa,  as  his  vessel  was  totally  unable  to  pro- 
ceed.^ Xerxes  gave  no  credit  to  his  assertions ; 
and,  as  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him,  he  was  executed  according  to  his 
former  sentence.  An  eunuch  belonging  to  this 
Sataspes,  hearing  of  his  master's  death,  fled 
with  a  great  sum  of  money  to  Samos,  but  he 
was  there  robbed  of  his  property  by  a  native  of 
the  place,  whose  name  I  know,  but  forbear  to 
mention. 

XLiy.  Of  Asia,  a  very  considerable  part 
was  first  discovered  by  Darius.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  ascertaining  where  the  Indus  meets 
the  ocean,  the  only  river  but  one  in  which  cro- 
codiles are  found ;  to  eflfect  this,  he  sent,  amongst 
other  men  in  whom  he  could  confide,  Scylax  of 
Car3randia."    Departing  from  Caspatyrus  in  the 


very  sospicioiis,"  says  he,  **that  people  so  savage  as 
these  are  described  by  Herodotus,  should  either  have 
doth  or  stuff,  or,  if  they  had,  should  possess  the  meaos  of 
dying-  it  red. "  But  in  the  first  place,  Herodotus  does  not 
call  these  a  savage  people ;  and  in  the  next,  the  narra- 
tive of  Sataspes  was  intended  to  excite  astonishment,  by 
representing  to  Xerxes  what  to  him  at  least  seemed 
marvellous.  That  a  race  of  imdviltzed  men  should  dothe 
themselves  with  skins,  or  garn^ents  made  of  the  leaves  <»* 
bark  of  trees,  could  not  appear  wonderful  to  a  subject  of 
Xerxes,  to  whom  many  barbarous  nations  were  perfectly 
well  known.  His  surprise  would  be  much  more  power- 
fully exdted,  at  seeing  a  race  of  men  of  whom  they  had 
no  knowledge,  habited  like  the  members  of  a  dvilized 
society ;  add  to  this,  that  granting  them  to  be  what  they 
are  not  here  represented.  Barbarians,  they  might  still 
have  in  their  country  some  natural  or  prepared  sub^ 
stances,  communicative  of  different  colours.  I  therefOTe 
accede  to  the  interpretation  of  rubra  utentes  veste,  which 
Is  given  by  Valla  and  Oronovius,  and  which  the  word 
^w«v»»  will  certainly  justify.— r. 

5  Unable  to  proceed.'}— Tias  was,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, the  east  wind  which  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  vessel,  which  constantly  blows  in  that  sea  during 
a  certain  periods— Z,arcA«r.— See  the  note  of  Wessellng. 

6  Scylax  o/ CaryaTufio.  3— About  Uiis  time,  Darius,  be. 
ing  desirous  to  enlarge  his  dominioiis  eastward,  in  order 
to  the  eooqnering  of  those  countries,  laid  adesign  o# first 
making  a  discovery  of  them :  for  which  reason,  having 
built  a  fleet  of  ships  at  Caspatyrus,  a  dty  on  the  river 
Indus,  and  as  fact  upon  it  as  the  borders  of  Seythia^  hie 
gare  the  omnmand  of  it  to  Scylax,  a  Greelan  of  Cary- 
andla,  a  dty  in  Caria,  and  one  well  skilled  in  maritime 
aflUrs,  and  sent  him  down  the  river  to  make  ttie  best 
diaooveries  he  could,  of  all  the  parts  which  lay  on  the 
banks  oi  it  on  either  side }  ordering  him  for  this  end  to 
sail  down  the  current  till  he  should  arrive  at  the  month 
of  the  river :  and  that  then  passing  tfaroagh  it  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  he  should  shape  Ms  coarse  westward, 
and  that  way  return  home,    mideh  ratders  he  having 


Pactyian  territories,  they  foUowed  the  eastern 
course  ot  tne  river,  tifl  they  eanie  t«  the  sea ; 
then  sailing  westward,  they  arrived,  after  a 
yojBigP  o^  thirty  months,  at  the  very  point  from 
whence,  as  I  have  before  related,  the  Egyp- 
tian printe  despatched  the  Phenicilins  to  cir- 
cumnavigate Libya.  After  this  voyage,  Da- 
rius subdued  the  Indians,  and  became  master 
of  that  ocean  :  whence  it  appears  that  Asia  in 
all  its  parts,  except  those  more  remotely  to  the 
east,  entirely  resembles  Libya. 

XLV.  It  is  certain  that  Europe  has  not 
been  hitherto  carefully  examined ;  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  whether  to  the  east  and  north  it 
is  limited  by  the  ocean.  In  length  it  unques- 
tionably exceeds  the  other  two  divisions  of  the 
earth ;  but  I  am  far  from  satisfied,  why  to  one 
continent  three  different  names,  taken  from 
womeuj  have  been  assigned.  To  one  of  these 
divisions  some  have  given  as  a  boundary  the 
Egyptian  NUe,  and  the  Colchian  Phasis; 
others  the  Tanais,  the  Cimmerian  Bosphoms, 
and  the  Palus  Mseotis.  The  names  of  those 
who  have  thus  distinguished  the  earth,  or  the 
first  occasion  of  their  different  appellations, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  learn.  Libya, 
or  Africa,  is  by  many  of  the  Greeks  said  to 
have  been  so  named  from  lAhy^  a  woman  of 
the  country ;  and  Asia  from  the  wife  of  Pro- 
metheus. The  Lydians  contradict  this,  and 
affirm  that  Asia'  was  so  called  from  Asias,  a 
son  of  Cotys,  and  grandson  of  Manis,  and  not 
firom  the  wife  of  Prometheus ;  to  confirm  this. 


exactly  executed,  he  returned  by  the  struts  of  Babel- 
mandd  and  the  Red  Sea }  and  on  tlie  thirtieth  month  after 
his  first  setting  out  from  Caspatyrus  landed  in  Egypt, 
at  the  same  place  from  whence  Necho  king  of  Egypt  for- 
merly sent  out  his  Phenidans  to  sail  round  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  which  it  is  most  likely  was  the  port  where  now 
the  town  of  Suez  stands,  at  Uie  hither  end  of  the  siMd 
Red  8&L—Prideaujf. 

There  were  three  eminent  persons  of  this  place,  and 
of  .Uus  name :  the  one  flourished  under  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  the  second  under  Darius  Nothus,  the  third  lived  in 
the  time  <rf  Polybius.  This  was  also  the  name  of  a  cele- 
brated  river  in  Cappadoda— T. 

7  Atia.'}—Ia  reading  the  poets  of  antiquity,  it  is  neces- 
sary carefully  to  have  in  mind  the  distinction  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  earth  into  Asia  Mi^or  and  Minor.— When 
Virgil  says 

Portqwm  zm  Asia,  Priamique  evertere  gentem 
Immeiltam  ▼inim  •uperis, 

it  is  evident  that  he  can  only  mean  to  speak  of  a  smaO 
portion  of  what  we  now  understand  to  be  Asia }  neither 
nmy  it  be  amiss  to  remember,  that  there  was  a  large  Iain 
of  thianame  near  mount  Tmolna,  which  had  its  first  8fL 
lable  long; 

Loofls  canerw 

Dant  per  colls  modo«,  toast  anuUs  et  AiU  longe 

Polwt  p«liu....7. 
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they  adduce  the  liame  of  a  tribe  at  Sardis,  call- 
ed the  Asian  tribe.  It  has  certainly  never 
been  ascertained,  whether  Europe  be  surround- 
ed by  the  ocean  t  it  is  a  matter  of  equal  un- 
certainty, whence  or  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name.  We  cannot  willingly  aUow  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  Syrian  Euxopa,  though  we 
know  that,  like  the  other  two,  it  was  formerly 
without  any.  We  are  well  assured  that  Euro- 
pa  was  an  Asiatic,  and  that  she  never  saw  the 
region  which  the  Greeks  now  call  Europe; 
she  only  went  from  Phenicia  to  Crete,  from 
Crete  to  Lycia. — I  shall  now  quit  this  subject, 
upon  which  I  have  given  the  opinions  generally 
received. 

XL VI.  Except  Scythia,  the  countries  of 
the  Euxine,  against  which  Darius  undeKook 
an  expedition,  are  of  all  others  the  most  bar- 
barous ;  amongst  the  people  who  dwell  within 
these  limits,  we  have  found  no  individual  of  su- 
perior learning  and  accomplishments,  but  Ana- 
charsis  *  the  Scythian.  Even  of  the  Scythian 
nation  I  cannot  in  general  speak  with  ex- 
traordinary commendation ;  they  have,  however, 
one  observance,  which  for  its  wisdom  excels 
every  thing  I  have  met  with.  The  possibility 
of  escape  is  cut  off  from  those  who  attack 
them  ;  and  if  tiiey  are  averse  to  be  seen,  their 
places  of  retreat  can  never  be  discovered:  for 
they  have  no  towns  nor  fortified  cities,  their 
habitations  they  constantly  carry  along  with 
them,  their  bows  and  arrows  they  manage  on 
horseback,  and  they  support  themselves  not  by 
agriculture,  but  by  their  cattle;"  their  constant 


1  Anachar»i».y-Of  Anacharsis  the  life  is  given  at 
MNue  length  by  Diogenes  Laertias ;  his  moral  character 
was  of  such  high  estimation,  that  Cicero  does  not  scruple 
to  call  him  sobrius,  continens,  abstinens,  et  temperans. 
He  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  applicable  to  men  of  ex. 
traordinary  endowments,  of  AnacharsiB  inter  Scythas : 
he  flourished  in  the  time  of  Solon.  The  idea  of  his  su- 
perior wisdom  and  desire  of  learning,  has  given  rise  to 
an  excellent  modem  work  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy, 
called  the  Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis.  With  respect 
to  what  Herodotus  here  says  concerning  Anacharsis,  he 
■eemingly  contradicts  himself  in  chap.  xdv.  xcv.  of  this 
book,  where  he  confesses  Us  belief  that  Zamolxis,  the 
supposed  deity  of  the  Scythians,  was  a  man  eminent  for 
his  virtue  and  his  wisdom.* 

Dioenus  also  was  a  wise  and  learned  Scythian ;  and 
one  of  the  most  beantiful  and  interesting  of  Lndan's 
works  is  named  from  a  celebrated  Scythian  physidan, 
called  Toxaris. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  subsequent  to  the  Chris, 
tian  era,  many  exalted  and  accomplished  characters 
were  produced  from  the  Sc3rthians  or  Goths.— >T. 

2  By  ffkeir  catUe.y-**  The  skilful  practitioners  of  the 
medical  art,**  says  Mr  Gibbon,  "may  determine,  if  they 
are  able  to  detennine,  how  far  the  temper  of  the  human 


abode  may  be  said  to  be  in  their  waggons." 
How  can  a  people  so  circumstanced  afford  the 
means  of  victory,  or  even  of  attack  ? 

XL  VII.  Their  particular  mode  of  life  may 
be  imputed  partly  to  the  situation  of  their 
country,  and  the  advantage  they  derive  from 
their  rivers ;  their  lands  are  well  watered,  and 
well  adapted  for  pasturage.  The  number  of 
the  rivers  is  almost  equal  to  the  channels  of 
the  Nile;  the  more  celebrated  of  them,  and 
those  which  are  navigable  to  the  sea,  I  shall 
enumerate;  they  are  these: — The  Danube, 
having  five  mouths,  the  Tyres,  the  Hypanis, 
the  Borysthenes,  Panticapes,  Hypacyris,  Ger- 
rhus,  and  the  Tanai's. 

XL  VIII.  No  river  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  so  vast  as  the  Danube ;  it  is  al- 
ways of  the  same  depth,  experiencing  no  varia- 

mind  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  animal  or  of  vegetable 
food  J  and  whether  the  common  association  of  camivo. 
rous  and  cruel,  deserves  to  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  an  innocent,  perhaps  a  salutary  pre. 
judioe  of  humanity.  Yet  if  it  be  true,  that  the  sentiment 
of  compassion  is  imperceptibly  weakened  by  the  sight 
and  practice  of  domestic  cruelty,  we  may  observe  that 
the  horrid  olgects  which  are  disguised  by  the  arts  of 
European  refinement,  are  exhibited  in  their  naked  and 
most  disg^ting  simplidty  in  the  tent  of  a  Tartarian 
shepherd.  The  ox  or  the  sheep  are  slaughtered  by  the 
same  hand  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to  receive 
their  daily  food ;  and  the  bleeding  limbs  are  served  with 
very  little  preparation  at  the  table  of  their  unfeeling 
murderer.**  Mr  Gibbon  afterwards  gives  the  reader  the 
following  curious  quotation  from  the  Emile  of  Rousseau. 

**  n  est  certain  que  les  grands  mangeurs  de  viande  sont 
en  general  cruels  et  feroces  plus  que  les  autres  hommes. 
Cette  observation  est  de  tons  les  lieux,  et  de  tous  lea 
tems :  la  barbarite  Angloise  est  connue,**  &c.— I  hope 
this  reproadihas  long  ceased  to  be  applied  to  England  by 
those  who  really  know  it,  and  that  the  dispositions  of 
our  countermen  may  furnish  a  proof  against  the  sjrstem, 
in  fiavour  of  which  tiiey  were  thus  adduced. 

3  In  their  toaggofts,'}—See  the  advice  of  Prometheus  t» 
lo,  in  JEschylus :— > 

First  then,  firom  hence 
Turn  to  the  orient  son,  and  pan  the  height 
Of  these  nsealtured  monntalns :  thence  descend 
To  where  the  wandering  Scjthians,  train'd  to  heal 
The  distant-wonnding  bow,  on  wheels  aloft 
Roll  on  their  wattled  cottages_J>Mfor. 

See  also  Gibbon*B  descriptitm  of  the  habitati<m  of  more 
modem  Scythiana  **  The  houses  of  the  Tartars  are  no 
more  than  small  tents  of  an  ovnl  form,  which  ttSard  a 
cold  and  dirty  habitotion  for  the  promiscuous  youth  ci 
both  sexes.  The  palaces  of  the  rich  consist  of  wooden 
huts,  of  such  a  size  that  they  may  be  conveniently  teed 
on  large  waggons,  and  drawn  by  a  team,  perhaps  of 
twenty  or  thirty  oxen.**  The  same  circumstance  re- 
specting the  Scythians  is  thus  mentioned  by  Horace: 

Campcttiet  tnellos  Scjrthae, 

Quoram  planstra  vagas  rite  tnhoat  domes, 

Vivuat,  et  vlgidi  Oetae 

Immetata  qaibas  Jagera  Ubeias 

Frages  et  Cereram  ftrant. 

Nee  cultura  plaott  loagior  annva— r. 
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tion  from  summer  or  from  winter.  It  is  the 
first  river  of  Scythia  to  the  east,  and  it  is  the 
greatest  of  all,  for  it  is  swelled  by  the  influx  of 
many  others :  there  are  five  which  particular^ 
contribute  to  increase  its  size ;  one  of  these 
the  Greeks  call  Pyreton,  the  Scythians  Porata ; 
the  other  four  are  the  Tiarantus,  Arams,  Na- 
paiis,  and  the  Ordessus.  The  first  of  these 
riyers  is  of  immense  size ;  flowing  towards  the 
east  it  mixes  with  the  Danube :  the  second,  the 
Tiarantus,  is  smaller,  having  an  inclination  to 
the  west:  betwixt  these,  the  Arams,  Naparis, 
and  Ordessus,  have  their  course,  and  empty 
themselves  »nto  the  Danube.  These  rivers 
have  their  rise  in  Scythia,  and  swell  the  waters 
of  the  Danube.* 

XLIX.  The  Maris  also,  commencing  among 
the  Agathyrsi,  is  emptied  into  the  Danube, 
'  which  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  three  great 
rivers,  Atlas,  Auras,  and  Tibisis ;  these  flow 
from  the  summit  of  mount  Hsemus,  and  have 
the  same  termination.  Into  the  same  river  are 
received  the  waters  of  the  Athres,  Noes,  and 
Artanes,  which  flow  through  Thrace,  and  the 
country  of  the  Thracian  Crobyzi.  The  Cius, 
which,  rising  in  Pseonia,  near  mount  Rhodope, 
divides  mount  Hsemus,  is  also  poured  into  the 
Danube.  The  Angms  comes  from  Dlyria,  and 
with  a  northward  course  passes  over  the  Triba- 
lian  plains,  and  mixes  with  the  Brongus;  the 
Brongus  meets  the  Danube,  which  thus  receives 
the  waters  of  these  tw;o  great  rivers.  The  Car- 
pis,  moreover,  which  rises  in  the  country  beyond 
the  Umbrici,  and  the  Alpis,  which  flows  to- 
wards the  north,  are  both  lost  in  the  Danube. 
Commencing  with  the  Celtse,  who,  except  the 
Cynetae,  are  the  most  remote  inhabitants  in  the 
west   of  Europe,  this  river  passess  directly 

5  WcUert  of  the  Danube.y-'Mr  Bryant's  obsenratiozis 
on  this  rtyer  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

The  river  Danube  was  properly  the  river  of  Koah,  ex- 
pressed Da-Nan,  Da-Nauos,  Da-Naiivas,  Na-Naubus. 
Herodotus  plainly  calls  it  the  river  of  Noah,  without  the 
prefix ;  but  appropriates  the  name  only  to  one  brandi, 
giving  the  name  of  Ister  to  the  chief  stream. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  :— 

Qnas  TanaUy  flaTntque  Ljciu,  Hypanitqae  NoMqne 

iThis,  some  would  alter  to  Nbvasque,  but  the  true 
Btading  is  ascertained  from  other  passages  where  it  oc 
dan ;  and  particularly  by  this  author,  who  mentions  it 
i^  another  place : 

Hybenw  qni  tcrga  Note,  geUdamqiM  Mcui 
H««rtt,  et  in  toU  non  audit  Anusona  lipa. 

Most  writers  compound  it  with  the  particle  Da,  and 
express  it  Da- Nan,  Da-Nanvis,  Da>Nanbii.  Stephanns 
Byxantinns  speaks  of  it  both  by  the  name  of  Danonbis, 
and  Danousis,  &c;'vol.  U.  SQO. 


through  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  by  a  certain 
inclination  enters  Scythia. 

L.  By  the  union  of  these  and  of  many  other 
waters,  the  Danube  becomes  the  greatest  of  all 
rivers ;  but  if  one  be  compared  with  another, 
the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  Nile,  into 
which  no  stream  nor  fountain  enters.'  The 
reason  why  in  the  two  opposite  seasons  of  the 
year  the  Danube  is  uniformly  the  same,  seems 
to  me  to  be  this  :  in  the  winter  it  is  at  its  full 
natural  height,  or  perhaps  somewhat  more,  at 
which  season  there  is,  in  the  regions  through 
which  it  passes,  abundance  of  snow,  but  very 
little  rain :  but  in  the  summer  all  this  snow  is 
dissolved,  and  emptied  into  the  Danube,  which 
together  with  frequent  and  heavy  rains  greatly 
augment  it.  But  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  its 
waters  is  thus  multiplied,  are  the  exhalations  of 
the  summer  sun.  The  result  of  this  action 
and  reaction  on  the  Danube,  is,  that  its  waters 
are  constantly  of  the  same  depth. 

LI.  Thus,  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
Scythia,  the  Danube  is  the  first ;  next  to  this, 
is  the  Tyres,  which  rising  in  the  north  from  an 
immense  marsh,  divides  Scythia  from  Neuris. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  those  Greeks 
live  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Tyritse. 

LII.  The  third  is  the  H3rpanis ;  this  comes 
from  Scythia,  rising  from  an  immense  lake, 
round  which  are  found  wild  white  horses,  and 
which  is  properly  enough  called  the  mother  of 
the  Hypanis.'  This  river,  through  a  space  of 
five  days*  journey  from  its  first  rise,  is  small,  and 
its  waters  are  sweet,  but  from  thence  to  the 
sea,  which  is  a  journey  of  four  days  more,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  bitter.  This  is  occasion- 
ed by  a  small  fountain,  which  it  receives  in  its 
passage,  and  which  is  of  so  very  bitter  a  qua- 
lity,"  that  it  infects  this  river,  though  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  point  of  size :  this  foun- 
tain rises  in  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scy- 


6  No  ttream  nor  fountain  en^f.^— This  is  £{ur  froqi 
being  the  fturt,  if  credit  may  be  given  to  Mr  Bru6e.  See 
vol  iv.  of  his  travels,  p.  664, 5,  &c 

7  The  £rj9>anw.>-There  were  three  rivers  of  this 
name :— one  in  Scythia,  one  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus^ 
and  a  third  in  India,  the  largest  of  that  region,  and  the 
limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great— This 
last  was  sometimes  called  the  Hypasis.*-?*. 

8  Bitter  a  ^uo^.]— This  circumstance  respecting  the 
Hypanis,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Ovid :— 

Quid  non  et  Scjthici*  U ypania  a  montibiu  ortiu 
Qui  fiiarat  dnlcli  ulibiu  vltiatnr  amai}i. 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pomponius  Mela,  book  ii,  r. 
1.— r. 
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tibians,'  and  of  the  Alazones.  It  takes  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  springSi  which  in 
the  Scythian  tongue  is  £:»mp8eus,  correspond- 
'  ing  in  Greek  to  the  '<  Sacred  Ways."  In  the 
district  of  the  AUuones,  the  streams  of  the 
Tyres  and  the  Hypapis  have  an  inclination  to- 
wards each  other,  but  they  soon  separate  again 
to  a  considerable  distance. 

LIII.  The  fourth  riyer>  and  the  largest  next 
to  the  Danube,  is  the  Borystbenes.'  In  my 
opinion  this  river  is  more  productive,  not  only 
than  all  the  rivers  of  Scydiia,  but  t|ian  every 
other  in  the  world,  except  the  Egyptian  Xi^ile. 
The  Nile,  it  must  be  confessed,  disdains  all 
oon\parison;  the  Borysthenes  nevertheless 
affords  most  agreeable  and  excellent  pasturage, 
and  contains  great  abundance  of  the  more  deli- 
cate fish.  Although  it  flows  in  the  midst  of 
many  turbid  riversi  its  waters  are  perfectly 
dear  and  sweet ;  it  banks  are  adorned  by  the 
richest  harvests,  and  in  those  places  where 
com  is  not  sowui  the  grass  grows  to  a  siupris- 
ing  height ;  at  its  mouth  a  large  mass  of  salt  is 
formed  of  itself.  It  produces  also  a  species  of 
large  fish,  which  is  called  the  Antacseus  j  these, 
which  have  no  prickly  fins,  the  inhabitants 
salt:  it  possesses  various  other  things  which 
deserve  our  admiration.  The  course  of  the 
stream  may  be  pursued  as  far  as  the  country 
called  Gerrhus,  through  a  voyage  of  forty  days^ 
and  it  is  known  to  flow  firom  the  north.  But 
of  the  remoter  places  through  which  it  passes, 
no  one  can  speak  with  certainty ;  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  runs  towards  the  district  of  the 
Scythian  husbandmen,  through  a  pathless  de- 
sert. For  the  space  of  a  ten  days*  journey,  these 
Scythians  inhabit  its  banks.  The  sources  of 
this  river  only,  like  those  of  the  Nile,  are  to 
me  unknown,  as  I  believe  they  are  to  every 
other  Greek.  This  river,  as  it  approaches  the 
sea,  is  joined  by  the  Hypanis,  and  they  have 
both  the  same  termination :  the  neck  of  land 
betwixt  these  streams  is  called  the  Hippoleon 
promontory,  in  which  a  temple  is  erected  to 
Ceres.'    Beyond  this  temple  as  far  as  the  Hy- 


1  Herodotus  distiiigaiahes  the  2sv0m  a^tfrn^tf,  from  the 
JatvOmt  yui^M,~~T. 

2  Soty$thenes.'}-'The  emperor  Hadrian  had  a  famous 
horse,  to  which  he  gave  this  name;  when  the  horse 
died,  his  master,  not  satisfied  with  erecting  a  saperb 
monument  to  his  memory,  inscribed  to  him  some  elegant 
verses,  which  are  still  in  being.— 7. 

3  To  Ceret.ySome  manuscripts  read  to  **  Ceres,*' 
others  to  "the  Mother i**  by  this  latter  expression  Ceres 
must  be  understood,  and  not  Vesta,  as  Oronovins  would 
have  it    In  his  observation,  that  the  Scythians  wero  ac> 


panis,  dwell  the  Borystbenitea—* But  oq  this 
subject  emHigh  has  been  said. 

Liy.  Next  to  the  above,  is  a  fifUi  river, 
called  the  Panticapes^  this  also  rises  in  the 
north,  and  from  a  lake.  The  interval  betwixt 
this  and  the  Borysthenes*  is  possessed  by  the 
Scythian  husbandmen.  Having  passed  through 
Hylffia,  the  Panticapes  mixes  with  the  Bory- 
sthenes. 

LV,  The  sixth  river  is  called  the  Hypacy- 
ris ;  this,  rising  from  a  lake,  and  passing  through 
the  midst  of  the  Sc3rthian  Nomades,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Gardnitls.* 
In  its  course  it  bounds  to  the  right  Hylaea,  and 
what  is  called  the  course  of  Achillea. 
.  LVI.  The  name  of  the  seventh  river  is  the 
Grerrhus ;  it  takes  its  name  from  the  place 
Gerrhus,  near  whidi  it  separates  itself  from 
the  Borysthenes,  and  where  this  latter  river  is 
fiirst  known.  In  its  passage  towards  the  sea,  it 
divides  the  Scythian  Nomades  from  the  Royal 
Scythians,  and  then  mixes  Mdth  the  Hypacyria. 

LVII.  The  eighth  river  is  called  the  Ta- 
nais ;  *  rising  from  one  immense  lake,  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  another  still  greater,  named  the 
MsBotis,  which  separates  the  Royal  Scythians 
from  the  Sauromatse. — The  Tanais  is  increas- 
ed by  the  waters  ok'  another  river,  called  the 
Hyrgis. 

LVIII.  Thus  the  Scythians  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  these  celebrated  rivers.  The 
grass  which  this  country  produces,  is,  of  all  that 
we  know,  the  frdlest  of  moisture,  which  evi- 
dently appears  from  the  dissection  of  their 
cattle. 

quainted  neither  with  Ceres  nor  Cybele,  he  was  perfectly 
right }  but  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  Borys- 
thenites  or  Olbiopolitse  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  that 
tiiey  had  retained  many  of  the  customs  and  usages  of 
their  ancestor8.-»Xarcfter. 

4  CarctntVM.]— Many  are  of  opinion  that  ti48  is  what 
is  now  called  Oolfo  di  Moscovia.— 7*. 

5  ronau.]— This  river  is  now  called  the  Don.  Ac 
cording  to  Hutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  celebrated  Rivers, 
it  derived  its  name  from  a  young  man  called  Tanis,  who 
avowing  an  hatred  of  the  female  sex,  was  by  Vexuu 
caused  to  feel  an  unnatural  passion  for  his  own  mother ; 
and  he  drowned  himself  in  consequence  in  this  river. 
It  was  also  called  the  river  of  the  Amazons ;  hnd,  as 
appears  from  an  old  scholiast  on  Horace,  wassometimes 
coirfounded  with  the  Danube.— It  divides  Europe  from 
Asia: 

EtffaMnv  y  ArMjf  T«v«iV  iici  fiurw  •fiXu. 

See  Dionyniu. 
See  also  Quintus  Curtius.— Tanais  Europam  et  Asian 
medius  interfluit.  L  vL  c.  S.  Oi  &i»  river  very  frsquent 
mention  is  made  by  ancient  writers;  by  Horace  very 
elegantly,  in  the  Ode  beginniDf  with  **  Extremom  Tanaim 
si  biberes  Lyce,  &c."— r 
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LIX.  We  have  shown  that  this  people  pos- 
sess the  greatest  abundance ;  their  particular 
laws  and  obsenrances "  are  these  :-^0f  their 
divinities,^  Vesta  is  without  competition  the 
first,  then  Jupiter,  and  Tellus,  whom  they 
believe  to  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter;'*  next  to 
these  are  Apollo,  the  Codestial  Venus,  Her- 
cules, and  Mars.  All  the  Scythians  revere 
these  as  deities,  but  the  Royal  Scythians  pay 
divine  rites  also  to  Neptune.  In  the  Scythian 
tongue  Vesta  is  called  Tahiti ;  Jupiter,  and, 
as  I  think  very  properly,  Papseus ; "  Tellus, 
Apia  2  Apollo,  (Etosyrus ;  the  Ccelestial  Venus, 
Artimpasa;  and  Neptune,  Thamimasadas. 
Among  all  these  deities,  Mars  is  the  only  one 
to  whom  they  think  it  proper  to  erect  altars, 
ahrines,  and  temples. 

LX.  Their  mode  of  saorifiee  in  every  place 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  precisely  the 
same ;  it  is  this  : — The  victim  is  secured  with 
a  rope,  by  its  two  fore  feet ;  the  person  who 
offers  the  sacrifice,'"  standing  behind,  throws 

6  Oh$ervance»,  4r<7.>— Thoee  who  would  wish  to  be 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  virtues  and  wisdom 
of  the  ancioDt  Scythians,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  Ludan. 
£Us  To3(iHria,  or  IMalogae  on  Friendship,  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  his  performances.  Toxaris,  who 
is  there  introduced  as  the  principal  personage  and  speaJu 
er,  was  an  accomplished  physician,  and  a  native  of  Scy- 
thia. 

7  Of  their  dimniiies,'y-lt  is  not  unworthy  the  att«w. 
tion  of  the  English  reader,  that  Herodotus  is  the  first 
author  who  makes  mention  of  the  religion  of  the  Scy- 
thians. In  most  writings  on  the  subject  of  ancient  my. 
thology,  Vesta  is  placed  next  to  Juno,  whose  sister  she 
was  generally  supposed  to  be :  Montfaucon  also  remarks, 
that  the  figures  which  remain  of  Vesta,  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  those  of  Juno.  With  re8i>ect  to  this 
goddess,  the  ancients  were  much  divided  in  opinion ; 
Euripides  and  Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  agree  in  call- 
ing her  Tellus.— Ovid  seems  also  to  have  had  this  in  his 
mind  when  he  sud  "  Stat  vi  terra  sua,  vi  stando  Vesta 
Tocatur.**  Most  of  the  difBculties  on  this  subject  may 
be  solved,  by  supposing  there  were  two  Vestas.— T. 

8  Tettw,  wife  ofJtipiier.'}--See  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
book  i.  canto  1—6  : 

That  M  th^  put. 
The  d«7  with  donds  wai  sodden  oTercait, 
Apd  angry  Jo? e  an  hideous  storm  of  tain 
Did  pour  into  hU  leman's  lap  so  fiut. 
That  ev*r7  wight  to  shroud  it  did  constrain. 

Lucretius,  L  251 : 

Perennt  imbtet,  ubi  eos  pater  aether 
In  gremiuni  matito  lerral  ptecipitavit. 

Virgil,  Georg.  11325: 

Turn  pater  omnipoteos  foecnndis  imbribos  ctbar 
Conjugls  in  gremium  Uetas  dasoendit. 

Jortin  0M  Sftmmr. 

9  Pep«M#>-or  Pappvue,  signifyii^  father;  as  being, 
aoeerdiag  to  Homer,  flrcmf  m,*i^n  r«  9tm  n^ihe  nr  m/ 
godetmdmei^ 

10  Who  off^n  the  iotfr^ce.]— Moatfaocoa,  in  his  aoeoont 
of  the  gods  at  the  Scythians,  appareally  gives  a  trans- 
lation of  tMn  pMMfe,  except  that  lie  says  **the  saori. 


the  animal  down  by  means  of  this  rope ;  as  it 
falls  he  invokes  the  name  of  the  divinitv  to 

* 

whom  the  sacrifice  is  offered ;  he  then  fastens 
a  cord  round  the  neck  of' the  victim,  and  stran^ 
gles  it,  by  winding  the  cord  round  a  stick ;  all 
this  is  done  without  fire,  without  libations,  or 
without  any  of  the  ceremonies  in  use  amongst 
us.  When  the  beast  is  strangled,  the  sacrificer 
takes  off  its  skin,  and  prepares  to  dress  it. 

LXI.  As  Scythia  is  very  barren  of  wood, 
they  have  the  following  contrivance  to  dress 
the  flesh  of  the  victim : — Having  flayed  the 
animal,  they  strip  the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and, 
if  they  have  them  at  hand,  they  throw  it  into 
certain  pots  made  in  Scythia,  and  resembling 
the  Lesbian  caldrons,  though  somewhat  lai^ger ; 
under  these  a  fire  is  made  with  the  bones."  If 
these  pots  cannot  be  procured,  they  indoee 
the  flesh  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in  the 
paunch  of  the  victim,  and  make  a  flie  with  the 
bones  as  before.  The  bones  being  very  in-» 
flammable,  and  the  paunch  without  difficulty 
made  to  contain  the  flesh  separated  from  the 
bone,  the  ox  is  thus  made  to  dress  itself,  which 
is  also  the  case  with  the  other  victims.  When 
the  whole  is  ready,  he  who  sacrifices,  throws 
with  some  solemnity  before  him  the  entrails, 
and  the  more  choice  pieces. — They  sacrifice 
different  animals,  but  horses  in  particular. 

LXII.  Such  are  the  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies observed  with  respect  to  the  other 
deities;  but  to  the  god  Mars,  the  particular 
rites  which  are  paid  are  these :  in  every  district 
they  construct  a  temple  to  this  divinity  of  this 

ficii^  priest,  after  having  tnrueA  aside  part  of  his  veil  :** 
Herodotus  says  no  such  thing,  aer  does  any  writer  on 
this  sul^ect  which  I  have  hai  tiie  of^pertonity  of  oom- 
sulting.-wT. 

11  l^tVtfMfn4ufetrtMfA«6one«.  3— Montfaucon  remarks 
on  this  passage,  tiiat  he  does  not  see  how  this  could  be 
done.  Resources  equally  extraordinary  seem  to  be  ap. 
plied  in  tiie  eastern  eowitries,  where  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  'fuel  In  Persia,  it  appears  from  Sir  Joha 
Chevdia,  they  bum  heath ;  in  Arabia  they  bum  cow. 
duag;  and  aoeordtag  to  Dr  Russet,  they  bum  parings  of 
fruit,  and  sn«h  like  thinga  The  prophet  Esekiel  was 
ordeiad  to  bake  his  food  with  human  dung.  SeeEzeldd, 
chap.iv.  UL  <*Thoa  Shalt  bake  it  with  dung  that  eemeth 
out  of  mML**  Voltaire,  ia  his  lenerks  on  this  passage, 
pretends  touBiarstand  thai;  tiie  prof^tet  wae  to  ea*  the 
dang  with  his  food.—"  Cemaie  U  n*est  point  d*U8age 
de  nungcr  de  telles  eonfitarea  a«r  sen  pate,  la  playart 
des  luMnmea  trouvent  oes  eommaBdeaMMs  iadignes  de  la 
Mi^te  divin.*^  The  passage  aUadad  to  admits  of  no 
such  inferenee :  but  it  laay  be  ceadaded,  that  the  bora, 
ingof  bettesfovthepurpeseoffaalwaanel  a  very  un. 
usual  drcamstaaoe,  fihan  aaotiier  passage  in  EieUeL— 
See  diap.  xxiv.  &  "  Taka  alao  the  cholQe  of  thfr  ilock, 
and  bum  the  boaei  under  it,  an*  aiake  H  boil  weU.*^7 
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kind ;  bundles  of  small  wood  are  heaped  to- 
gether, to  the  length  of  three  stadia,  and  quite  as 
broad,  but  not' so  high;  the  top  is  a  regular 
square,  three  of  the  sides  are  steep  and  broken, 
but  the  fourth  is  an  inclined  plane  forming  the 
ascent.  To  thiis  place  are  every  year  brought 
one  himdred  and  fifty  waggons  full  of  these 
bundles  of  wood,  to  repair  the  structure,  which 
the  severity  of  the  climate  is  apt  to  destroy. 
Upon  the  summit  of  such  a  pile,  each  Scythian 
tribe  places  an  ancient  scjrmetar,'  which  is  con- 
sidered as  the  shrine  of  Mars,  and  is  annually 
honoured  by  the  sacrifice  of  sheep  and  horses ; 
indeed  to  diis  deity  more  victims  are  offered 
than  to  all  the  other  divinities.  It  is  their  cus> 
torn  also  to  sacrifice  every  himdredth  captive,* 
but  in  a  different  manner  from  their  other 
victims.  Having  poured  libations  upon  their 
heads,  they  cut  their  throats  into  a  vessel 
placed  for  the  purpose.  With  this,  carried  to 
the  summit  of  the  pile,  they  besmear  the  above- 
mentioned  scymetar.  Whilst  this  is  doing 
above,  the  following  ceremony  is  observed 
below : — From  these  human  victims  they  cut 
off  the  right  arms  '  dose  to  the  shoulder,  and 
throw  them  up  into  the  air.  This  ceremony 
being  performed  on  each  victim  severally,  they 

1  Ancient  ieymetar.~'lt  was  natural  enough  that  the 
Scjrtfaians  should  adore  with  peculiar  devotion  the  god 
of  war ;  but  as  they  were  incapable  of  forming  either  an 
abstract  idea,  or  a  corporeal  representation,  they  wor. 
shipped  their  tutelar  deity  under  the  symbol  of  an  iron 
cimetei'.— 6«5^». 

In  addition  to  this  iron  scymeter  or  dmeter,  Lndan 
tells  us  that  the  Scythians  worshipped  Zamobds  as  a 
g^  See  also  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xxx.  2. — Nee 
templum  apud  eoe  visitur,  eut  delubrum,  ne  tngurium 
quidem  culmo  tectum  cemi  usquam  potest,  sed  gladitu 
Barbarico  ritn  hand  figitur  nudus,  eumque  et  Martem 
regionem  quas  drcumcircant  prsesulem  vercnndius  co- 
lunt 

LarchOT,  who  quotes  the  above  passage  from  Amm. 
Mar.  tells  us  from  Varro,  that  anciently  at  Borne  the 
head  of  a  spear  was  considered  as  a  representation  of 
Mars.-.?. 

2  Hundredth  capUoeJy^'M..  Monin,  who,  as  I  have  be- 
fore remarked,  controverts  the  assertion  that  Iraman 
victims  anciently  were  sacrificed,  says,  that  if  allowed  at 
all,  it  must  be  confined  to  prisoners  of  war,  or  condemn, 
ed  criminals.  He  quotes  this  sentence  from  Herodo- 
tus, to  prove  that  even  the  Scythians,  tout  Scythes  qulk 
etoient,  were  contented  to  sacrifice  the  hundredth  ci^ptive. 

3  Cui  off  the  right  orffu.>— We  are  informed  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Association  for  promoting  the  Discovery 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  that  the  negroes  drive 
their  actives  like  cattle  before  them.  And,  it  is  added, 
that  if  any  of  them,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  happen  to 
linger  in  their  pace,  one  of  the  horsemen  seises  on  the 
oldest,  and  cutting  oft"  his  arm,  uses  it  as  a  club  to  drive 
on  the  rest  The  authority,  however,  on  which  this  is 
related,  does  not  seem  to  deserve  the  highest  credit 


depart ;  the  arms  remain  where  tibey  happen  to 
fall,  the  bodies  elsewhere. 

LXIIL  The  above  is  a  description  of  tiheir 
sacrifices.  Swine  are  never  used  for  this  por- 
pose,  nor  will  they  suffer  them  to  be  kept  in 
their  country. 

LXiy.  Their  military  customs  are  these: 
— Every  Scythian  drinks  the  blood  of  the  first 
person  he  slays :  the  heads  of  all  the  enemies 
who  fiall  by  his  hand  in  battle,  he  presents  to 
his  king  :  this  offering  entitles  him  to  a  share 
of  the  plunder,  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
daim.  Their  mode  of  stripping  the  skin  from 
the  head*  is  this :  they  make  a  circular  indsiim 
behind  the  ears,  then  taking  hold  of  the  head 
at  the  top,  they  gradually  flay  it,  drawing  it 
towards  them.  They  next  soften  it  in  their 
hands,  removing  every  fleshy  part  "v^iick  may 
remain,  by  rubbing  it  with  an  ox's  hide ;  thej 
afterwards  suspend  it,  thus  prepared,  firom  the 
bridle  of  their  horses,  when  they  both  use  it  as 
a  napkin,  and  are  proud  of  it  as  a  trophy. 
Whoever  possesses  the  greater  number  of  these 
is  deemed  the  most  illustrious.  Some  there 
are  who  sew  together  several  of  these  portions 
of  human  skin,  and  convert  them  into  a  kind  of 
shepherd's  garment.  There  are  others  who 
preserve  the  skins  of  the  right  arms,  nails  and 
all,  of  such  enemies  as  they  kill,  and  use  them 
as  a  covering  for  their  quivers.  The  human 
skin  is  of  all  others  certainly  the  whitest,  and 
of  a  very  firm  texture ;  many  Scythians  wUl 
take  the  whole  skin  of  a  man,  and  having 
stretched  it  upon  wood,  use  it  as  a  covering  to 
their  horses. 

LXy.   Such  are  the  customs  of  this  people : 


4  T%e  $kin  from  the  head.y~-To  cut  off  the  heads  of 
enemies  slain  in  battle,  seems  no  unnatural  aotioii 
amongst  a  race  of  fierce  and  warlike  barbarians.  The 
art  of  scalping  the  head  was  probaUy  introduced  to 
avoid  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  carrying  these  »ffwgn<- 
nary  trophies  to  any  considerable  distance.  Many  ind. 
dents  which  are  here  related  of  the  Scythians,  wiU  ne. 
cessarily  remind  the  reader  of  what  is  told  of  the  native 
Americans.  The  following  war.aong,  frwn  Boesu'a 
Travels  through  Louisinia,  places  the  resemblance  in 
a  striking  point  of  view :— **  I  go  to  war  to  revoigtt 
the  death  of  my  brothers — I  shall  Idll— I  shall  extenni. 
nate — I  shall  bum  my  enemies-  I  shall  bring  away 
slaves— I  shall  devour  their  hearts,  dry  their  flesh,  drink 
their  blood— I  shall  tear  off  their  scalps,  and  make  cups 
of  their  sculls." 

The  quickness  and  dexterity  with  whidi  the  Indians 
perform  the  horrid  operation  of  scalping,  is  too  weU 
known  to  require  any  description.  This  coincidence  of 
manners  is  very  striking,  and  serves  greitiy  to  corrobo. 
rate  the  hypothesis,  that  America  was  peoided  originally 
from  the  northern  parts  of  the  old  continent— r. 
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thi*  treatment,  however,  of  their  enemies' 
headB,  is  not  universal,  it  is  onlf  perpetrated 
on  those  whom  the;  most  detest — I^kej'  cut 
off  the  skull  below  the  eye-brows,  and  baving 
cleansed  it  thoroughly,  if  they  are  poor,  (hey 
merely  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  leather ;  if  they 
■le  rich,  in  addition  to  tins  tbey  decorate  tbe 
inside  with  goldi  it  is  afterwards  used  as  a 
drinking  cup.  They  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  their  nearest  connections,  if  any  dissensions 
have  arisen,  and  they  overcome  them  in  com- 
bat before  tbe  king.  If  any  stranger  whom 
they  deem  of  consequence,  happen  to  visit 
them,  tbey  make  a  display  of  these  heads,'  and 
relate  every  circumstance  of  the  previous  con- 
nection, the  provocations  received,  and  their 
subsequent  victory :  this  they  consider  as  a 
testimony  of  their  valour. 

LXVI.  Once  a,  year  Che  prince  or  ruler  of 
every  district,  miies  a  goblet  of  wine,  of  which 
those  Scythians  drink"  who  have  destroyed  a 
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ly  readera  may  perhaps  wmnt  to  b«  iiiCi>niud,  that  It 
I  alio  naual  to  cut  oK  the  handa  aad  the  feet  of  Tan- 
iked  enemiea,— 'nis  hands  and  f«et  of  the  aom  of 
UDon,  who  dair  Uhbmheth,  were  cut  nS  and  hangtd 
over  the  pool  of  IIelBvn.^^ee  also  Lady  Wurtley 
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puUic  enemy.  But  of  this,  they  who  have  not 
done  such  a  thing  are  not  permitted  to  taste ; 
these  are  obliged  to  ait  apart  by  themselves, 
which  is  ciHisidered  as  a  maA  of  the  greatest 
ignominy.'  They  who  have  killed  a  number 
of  enemies,  are  pennitted  on  this  occasion  to 
drink  with  two  cups  joined  f^ether. 

LXYII.  They  have  amongst  them  a  great 
number  who  practise  the  art  <»F  divination  ;'  for 
this  purpose  they  use  a  number  of  willow 
twigs,"  in  this    manner ; — They  bring  large 
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holwark  of  the  npnhUe,  though  comldered  all  Ihe  while 
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bundles  of  these  together,  and  having  untied 
them,  dispose  them  one  by  one  on  the  ground, 
each  bundle  at  a  distance  from  the  rest.  This 
done,  they  pretend  to  foretell  the  future,  during 
which  they  take  up  the  bundles  separately,  and 
tie  them  again  together. — This  mode  of  divina- 
tion  is  hereditary  amongst  them.  The  enaries, 
or  **  effeminate  men,**  affirm  that  the  art  of  divi- 
nation* was  taught  them  by  the  goddess  Venus. 
They  take  also  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree, 
which  dividing  into  three  parts  they  twine 
round  their  fingers ;  they  then  unbind  it,  and 
exercise  the  art  to  which  tliey  pretend. 

LXyilL  Whenever  the  Scythian  monarch 
happens  to  be  indisposed,  he  sends  for  three  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  these  diviners.  When 
the  ScjTthians  desire  to  use  the  most  solemn 
kind  of  oath,  they  swear  by  the  king's  throne  :' 
these  diviners,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  of 
affirming,  that  such  or  such  individual,  pointing 
him  out  by  name,  has  forsworn  himself  by  the 
royal  throne.— Immediately  the  person  thus 
marked  out  is  seized,  and  informed  that,  by  their 
art  of  divination,  which  is  infallible,  he  has  been 
indirectly  the  occasion  of  the  king's  illness,  by 
having  violated  the  oath  which  we  have  men- 
tioned. If  the  accused  not  only  denies  the 
charge,  but  expresses  himself  enraged  at  the 

discementes,  aperte  quid  portendatur  norunt**— Lar- 
cher,  in  quoting  the  above  passage,  remarks,  that  he  has 
somewhere  in  the  country  seen  some  traces  of  this  super- 
stition practised.  There  is  an  animated  fragment  of 
Ennius  remaining,  in  whidi  he  expresses  a  most  cordial 
contempt  for  all  soothsayers :  asitianotperiiapsfiuniliar 
to  every  reader,  I  may  be  excused  inserting  it 

Non  Ticinos  amiplcM,  mm  de  ehco  astfologos» 
Non  IsiacM  caD}ecton»,  non  interpietet  somniam, 
KoB  cnfan  toDt  U  ant  upteatia  ant  arte  divina, 
S«d  sopentltiosi  Tates»  impadantacqae  baxioU, 
Attt  inerteSf  aut  intaai,  aut  quibiu  egettas  imperat. 

A  similar  contempt  for  diviners,  is  expressed  by  Jo- 
casta,  in  the  CEdipns  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles : 

Let  o«t  fear  perples  thoe,  (Ediyaai 
Mortals  know  nothing  of  fotaritj. 
And  thew  pnqihetic  mm  aw  all  Impottoni — T. 


1  Art  of  dMnation.'}— To  enumerate  tiie  various  modes 
of  divination  which  have  at  different  times  been  practised 
by  tiie  ignorant  and  superstitious,  would  be  no  easy 
task.  We  read  of  hydromancy,  libanomancy,  onycto- 
mancy,  divinations  by  earth,  fire,  and  air :  we  read  in 
Ezekiel  of  divination  by  a  rod  or  wand.  To  some,  such 
mode  of  divination,  i|i  all  probability,  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Hosea  alludes :  '*  My  people  ask  counsel  at 
their  stocks,  and  their  staff  dedareth  unto  them.*' 

2  King't  throne.'}-'"  The  Turks  at  this  day,"  says 
Larcher,  "  swear  by  the  Ottoman  Porte."  Beiske  has 
the  same  remark :  **  Adhuc  obtinet  apud  Turcas,  per 
Portam  Ottomanicam,  hoc  est  domidliuin  sui  prindpis, 
jurure."— r. 


imputation,  the  king  convokes  a  double  number 
of  diviners,  who,  examining  into  the  mode  which 
has  been  pursued  in  criminating  him,  decide  ac- 
cordingly. If  he  be  found  guilty,  he  imme- 
diately loses  his  head,  and  the  three  diviners 
who  were  first  consulted,  share  his  effects.  If 
these  last  diviners  acquit  the  accused,  others  are 
at  hand,  of  whom  if  the  greater  number  absolve 
him,  the  first  diviners  are  put  to  death. 

LXIX.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  exe- 
cuted is  this :— Some  oxen  are  yoked  to  a  wag^- 
gon  filled  with  fiiggots,  in  the  midst  of  whieli, 
with  their  feet  tied,  their  hands  fastened  behind,  ^ 
and  their  mouths  gagged,  these  diviners  are 
placed ;  fire  is  then  set  to  the  wood,  and  the 
oxen  are  terrified  to  make  them  run  violently 
away.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  oxen 
themselves  are  burned;  and  often  when  the 
waggon  is  consumed,  the  oxen  escape  severely 
scorched.  This  is  the  method  by  which,  for 
the  above-mentioned,  or  similar  offences,  they 
put  to  death  those  whom  they  call  false  diviners. 

LXX.  Of  those  whom  the  king  condemns 
to  death,  he  constantiy  destroys  the  male  chil- 
dren, leaving  the  females  unmolested.  When- 
ever the  Scythians  form  alliances, '  they  observe 
these  ceremonies :  —A  large  earthen  vessel  is 
filled  with  wine,  into  this  is  poured  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  contracting  parties,  obtained  by  a 
slight  incision  of  a  knife  or  sword ;  in  this  cup 
they  dip  a  scymetar,  some  arrows,  a  hatchet,  and 
a  spear.  After  this,  they  pronounce  some  so- 
lemn prayers,  and  the  parties  who  form  the  con- 
tract, with  such  of  their  friends  as  are  of  su- 
perior dignity,  finally  drink  the  contents  of  the 
vesseL 

LXXI.  The  sepulchres  of  the  kings  are  in 
the  district  of  the  Gerrhi.  As  soon  as  the  king 
dies,  *  a  lai^e  trench  of  a  quadrangular  form  is 
sunk,  near  where  the  Borysthenes  begins  to  be 
navigable.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  body 
is  inclosed  in  wax,  after  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  the  entrails  taken  out ;  before  it 
is  sown  up,  they  fill  it  with  anise,  parsley-seed, 
bruised  cyj^ess,  and  various  aromatics.  They 
then  place  it  on  a  carnage,  and  remove  it  to 
another  district,  where  the  persons  who  receive 
it,  like  the  Royal  Scythians,  cut  off  a  part  of 
their  ear,  shave  their  heads  in  a  circular  form,* 


3  Form  alliances.'}— See  book  L  c.  74 

4  King  dies.}— A  minute  and  interesting  destTiption  of 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  various  ancient  nations,  may 
be  found  in  Hontfaucon,  voL  ▼.  186,  &«. 

5  Shave  their  heads  in  aciradar  form.}— The  Lydans, 
about  Phaselis,  platted  and  folded  their  hair  into  a  dmu 
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take  a  roilad  piece  of  fle^  irofin  their  arm, 
wound  their  foreheads  and  noses,  and  pierce 
their  left  hands  with  arrows.  The  body  isagain 
carried  to  another  province  of  the  deceased 
king's  realms,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  dif- 
trict  accompanying  the  procession.  After  thus 
transporting  the  dead  body  through  the  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  they  eome  at  last  to 
the  Gerrhi,  who.  live  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
Scythia,  and  amongst  whom  the  sepulchres  aro. 
Here  tbie  corpse  is  placed  upon  a  eoucb,  found 
which,  at  different  distances,  daggers  are  fixed  * 
upon  the  whole  are  disposed  pieces  of  wood, 
covered  with  branches  of  willom  In  soriie 
other  part  of  this  trench,  they  bury  one  of  tlie 
deceased  concubines,  whom  they  previously- 
strangle,  together  with  the  baker,  the  cook,  l^e 
groom,  his  most  confidential  servant,  his  hoif'ses, 
the  choicest  of  his  effects,  and,  finally,  sOAie 
golden  goblets,  for  they  possess  neither  silver 
nor  brass :  to  conclude  all,  they  fill  up  the  tfench 
with  earth,  and  seem  to  be  emulous  in  their  en- 
deavonrs  to  raise  as  high  a  mound  a6  possible^ 
LXXII.  The  ceremony  does  not  here  teiv 
minate.— They  select  such  of  the  deceased 
king's  attendants,  in  the  following  year,  as  have 
been  most  about  his  person ;  these  are  all  na- 
tive Scythians,  for  in  Scythia  there  are  no  pur- 
chased  slaves,  the  king  selecting  such  to  attend 
him  as  he  thinks  proper :  fifty  of  these  they 
strangle,^  with  an  equal  number  of  his  best  hor- 


lar  form,  from  whence  they  were  called  Cabaleis,  and  the 
hair  or  lock  so  plaited  was  termed  Siaae.  Hence  also  they 
were  named  (rfox^xoviotitt)  round-heads.  The  poet 
Choerilus,  in  Josephus,  hints  that  this  custom  had  a 
slovenly  and  dirty  aspect,  and  for  this  reason  might,  in 
later  ages,  induce,  the  magistrates  of  Rhodes  to  enact  a 
law,  prohibiting  the  Rhodians  to  cut  liieir  hair.  But  tliey 
were  so  attached  to  this  ancient  practice,  that  neither 
magistrates  nor  people  regarded  the  prohibition. 

6  Thetf  strangle.  ]— Voltaire  snpposes  that  they  impaled 
alive  the  favourite  officers  of  the  khan  of  the  Sc3rthiana, 
round  the  dead  body ;  whereas  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  they  strangled  them  ttrBt.— 'Lurcher. 

Whoever  has  occasion  minutely  to  examine  any  of  the 
more  ancient  authors,  will  frequently  feel  hte  contempt 
excited,  or  his  indignation  provoked,  from  finding  a 
multitude  of  passages  ignorantly  misimderstood,  or  wil- 
fully perverted.  This  remark  is  in  a  particular  manner 
applicable  to  M.  Voltaire,  in  whose  work  false  and 
partial  quotations,  with  ignorant  misconceptions  of  the 
ancients,  obviously  abound.  The  learned  Pauw  cannot 
in  this  respect  be  entirely  exculpated ;  and  I  have  a  pas- 
sage now  before  me,  in  which  the  fault  I  would  reprobate 
is  eminently  conspiruous.— Speaking  of  the  Chinese  laws, 
be  says,  **  tiiey  punish  the  relations  of-B.  crimiaid  convict- 
ed of  a  capital  offence  with  death,  excepting  the  females 
trhom  thty  $eU  a$  tlaretf  following  in  this  respect  the 
maxim  of  the  Scythians,  recorded  by  Hcrodotwi."    Ofi 


ses.  Of  all  these  they  opeft  and  cleanse  the 
bodies,  which  having  filled  with  straw,  they 
sew  up  again :  then  upon  two  pieces  of  wood' 
they  place  a  third,  of  a  semicircular  form,  with 
its  concafve  side  uppermost,  a  second  Is  disposed 
in  like  manner,  then  a  third,  and  so  on,  till  a 
suflScient  num^ber  have  hetut  eMfeted.  Upon 
these  senricireidar  pieces  of  ¥rood  &ey  place  the ' 
horses,  after  passing  lar^  p«(les^  llu'Ough  them, 
from  the  feet  to  the  neck.  One  part  of  the 
structure,  formed  as  vre  have  desmbed,  supports 
the  shoulders  of  the  horse,  the  other  his  hinder 
parts,  whilst  the  legs  are  left  to  project  upwards. 
The  horses  are  then  bridled,  aond  the  reins  fas- 
tened to  the  legs ;  upon  ead^  of  these  they  after- 
wards place  one  of  the  youths  who  have  been 
strangled,  in  the  following  manner :  a  pole  is 
passed  through  each,  quite  to  the  neck,  through ' 
the  back,  the  extremity  of  which  is  fixed  to  the 
piece  of  timber  with  which  the  horse  has  be6n 
spitted;  having  done  this  with  each,  they  so 
leave  them. 

LXXJII.  The  above  are  the  ceremonies 
observed  in  the  interment  of  their  kings :  as  to 
the  people  in  general,  when  any  one  dies^  the 
neighbours  place  the  body  on  a  carriage,  an  A^carry 
it  about  to  the  different  acquaintance  of  the' 
deceased;  these  prepare  some  entertainment 
for  those  who  accompany  the  corpse,  placing 
before  the  body  the  same  as  before  the  rest. 
Private  persons,  after  being  thus  carried  about 
for  the  space  of  forty  day^  are  then  buried.' 
They  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  these  rites,  afterwards  use  the  fbllowing.mode 
of  purgation  : — After  thoroughly  washing  the 
head,  and  afterwards  drying  it,  they  do  thus 
with  regard  to  the  body:   they  place  irt  the 


the  contrary,  our  historian  says,  chap.  70,  that  the  females 
are  not  molested.  A  similar  remark,  as  it  respects  M. 
Fauw,  is  somewhere  made  by  Larcher.— 7\ 

7  Are  then  Juried.}— The  Scythians  did  not  all  of  them 
:>bserve  the  same  customs  with  req>ect  to  their  funerals : 
Uunv  were  some  who  suspended  the  dead  bodies  from  a 
tree,  and  in  that  state  left  them  to  putrefy.  "  Of  wlmt 
consequence,"  says  Plutarch,  **  is  it  to  Theodoras, 
whether  he  rots  in  the  eartli,  or  upon  it : — Such  with  the 
Scythians  is  the  most  honourable  funeral." 

Silius  Italicus  mentions  also  this  custom : 

At  geiite  in  ScythicA  kutfbui  cadaven  truncis 
Lenta  din  ••peUt,  puuri  liqueatla  ubo. 

It  is  not  perhaps  without  its  use  to  observe,  that  bar- 
barous nations  have  customs  barbarous  like  themselves, 
and  that  these  customs  much  resemble  each  other,  in ' 
nations  which  have  no  comratmieation.    Captain  Cook ' 
relat(M,  that  in  Otaheite  they  leave  dead  bodies  to  putrefy 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  till  the  flesh  is  entirely 
wasted,  they  then  bury  the  bones.— XorcAer.  See  Hmtktm^ 
trorth'M  Voyages  • 
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ground  three  stakes,  inclining  towards  each 
other,  round  these  they  bind  fleeces  of  wool  as 
thickly  as  possible,  and  finally,  into  the  space 
betwixt  the  stakes  they  throw  red-hot  stones. 

L X'Xiy.  They  have  amongst  them  a  species 
of  hemp  resembUng  flax,  except  that  it  is  both 
thicker  and  laiger ;  it  is  indeed  superior  to  flax, 
whether  it  is  cultivated  or  grows  spontaneously. 
Of  this  the  Thradans'  make  themselves  gar- 
ments, which  so  nearly  resemble  those  of  flax, 
as  to  require  a  skilful  eye  to  distinguish  them : 
they  who  had  never  seen  this  hemp,  would  con- 
dude  these  vests  to  be  made  of  flax. 

LXXV.  The  Scythians  take  the  seed  of 
this  hemp,  and  placing  it  beneath  the  woollen 
fleeces  which  we  have  before  described,  they 
throw  it  upon  the  red-hot  stones,  when  imme- 
diately a  perfumed  ^'apour'  ascends  stronger 
than  from  any  Grecian  stove.  This,  to  the 
Scythians,  is  in  the  place  of  a  bath,  and  it  ex- 
dtes  from  them  cries  of  exultation.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  they  never  bathe  themselves: 
the  Scythian  women  bruise  under  a  stone  some 
wood  of  the  C3rpre6s,  cedar,  and  frankincense : 
upon  this  they  pour  a  quantity  of  water,  till  it 
becomes  of  a  certain  consistency,  with  which 
they  anoint  the  body'  and  the  face ;  this  at  the 

1  Of  this  the  2%raciant.'}-'HeBYcidua  says  that  the 
Thradan  women  make  themselves  garments  of  hemp : 
consult  him  at  the  word  K»netfiis — **  Hemp  is  a  plant 
which  has  some  resemblance  to  flax,  and  of  which  the 
niradan  women  make  themselves  vests.  "^7. 

2  A  perfumed  tM^potcr.}— As  the  story  of  the  magic 
powers  imputed  to  Medea  seem  in  this  place  particularly 
applicable,  I  translate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  what 
RdsBphatus  says  upon  the  subject. 

Concerning  Medea,  who  was  said,  by  the  process  of 
boiling,  to  make  old  men  young  again,  the  matter  was 
this :  she  first  of  all  discovered  a  flower  which  could  make 
the  colour  of  the  hair  black  or  white ;  such  therefore  as 
wished  to  have  black  hair  rather  than  white,  by  her  means 
obtained  their  wish.  Having  also  invented  baths,  she 
nourished  with  warm  viqKmrs  those  who  wished  it,  but 
not  in  public,  that  the  professors  of  the  medical  art  might 
not  know  her  secret  The  name  of  this  application  was 
irec^ume,  or  *'  the  boiling.*'  "When  therefore  by  these 
-fomentations  men  became  more  active,  and  improved  in 
health,  and  her  apparatus,  namdythe  caldron,  wood,  and 
fire,  was  discovered,  it  was  supposed  that  her  patients 
were  in  reality  boiled.  Pelias,  an  old  and  infirm  man, 
using  this  operation,  died  in  the  process.— >  71 

3  Anoint  the  bodif.^ — When  we  read  in  this  place  of  the 
custom  of  anointing  the  body  amongst  an  undvilized  race, 
in  a  cold  climate,  and  afterwards  find  that  in  warmer 
regions  it  became  an  indispensable  article  of  luxury  and 
elegance  with  the  politest  nations,  we  pause  to  admire 
the  caprice  and  versatility  of  the  human  mind.  The  mo- 
tive of  the  Scythians  was  at  first  perhaps  only  to  obtain 
agility  of  body,  without  any  views  to  deanliness,  or 
thoughts  of  sensuality.  In  hot  climates,  fragrant  oils 
were  probably  first  used  to  difl^ierse  those  foetid  smells 


time  imparts  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  re- 
moved on  the  following  day,  gives  the  skm  a 
soft  and  beautiiul  appearance. 

LXXYL  The  Scythians  have  not  only  A 
great  abhorrence  of  all  fordgn  customs,  Iwit 
each  province  seems  unalterably  tenadous  of  its 
own.  Those  of  the  Greeks  they  particularly 
avdd,  as  appears  both  from  Anacharsis  and 
Scyles.  Of  Anacharsis  it  is  remarkable,  ^bat 
having  personally  visited  a  large  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  acquired  great  wisdom,  he 
at  length  returned  to  Scythia.  In  his  passage 
over  the  Hellespont,  he  touched  at  Cyzicus,  * 
at  the  very  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  cele- 
brating a  solemn  and  magnificent  festival  to  tile 
mother  of  the  gods.  He  made  a  vow,  that  if 
he  should  return  safe  and  without  injury  to  his 
country,  he  would  institute,  in  honour  of  this 
deity,  the  same  rites  he  had  seen  performed 
at  Cyzicus,  together  with  the  solemnities  ob- 
served on  the  eve  of  her  festival.  *  Arriving 
therefore  in  Scj^ia,  in  the  district  of  Hyltn, 
near  the  Course  of  Achilles,  a  place  abounding 
with  trees,  he  performed  all  the  particulars  of 

which  heat  has  a  tendency  to  generate ;  iM*edou8  oint- 
ments therefore  soon  became  essential  to  the  esijoyment 
of  life ;  and  that  they  really  were  so,  may  be  easily  made 
appear  firom  all  the  best  writers  of  antiquity.  See  Ana- 
creon.  Ode  xv. 

K«rarn^fiy  xetftivK. 
L*t  my  hair  with  ungnenti  flow. 
With  ro«y  garlands  crown  my  brow. 

See  also  Horace : 

"  ■  funde  capacibot 
Uni^enta  de  conchia. 
The  same  fact  also  appears  from  the  sacred  scriptores ; 
see  the  threat  of  the  prophet  Micah :  **  Thou  shalt  tread 
the  olive,  but  thou  sheJt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil."<^ 
These  instances  are  only  adduced  to  prove  that  fragrant 
oils  were  used  in  private  life  for  the  purposes  of  ei^fuit 
luxury;  how  they  were  applied  in  athletic  exercises, 
and  always  before  the  bath,  is  suflSdentiy  notorious.— 71 

4  Cyzieus.y^An  account  of  the  ruins  of  this  place  may 
be  found  in  Pococke.  It  now  produces  a  quantity  of  ri<^ 
•wine  in  great  repute  at  Constantinople. 

This  dty  was  once  possessed  of  considerable  territory, 
and  was  governed  by  its  own  laws.  There  was  here  a 
temple  built  to  Dindymene  by  the  Argonauts.  This  muak 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Cyzicus,  a  dty  of  Mysia,  on 
the  Propontis,  built  by  the  Milesiana— >r. 

5  Eve  of  her  festival"}— Theae  festivals  probably  cmn 
menced  early  on  the  evening  befmre  the  day  appointed 
for  their  celebration ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  they 
passed  the  night  in  singing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  god 
or  goddess  to  whom  the  feast  was  instituted.  See  the 
Pervigilium  Veneris.— XarcA«r. 

The  Pervigilia  were  observed  prindpally  in  honour  of 
Ceres  and  of  Venus,  and,  as  appears  from  Aulas  Gellius, 
and  other  writers,  were  oonyerted  to  the  purposes  of  ex- 
cess and  debauchery.— >r. 
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Ihe  above-mentioned  ceremonies,  having  a  num-  | 
btr  of  small  statues  festened  about  him,  *  with 
a  cymltal  in  his  hand.  In  this  situation  he  M^as 
observed  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  gave  in- 
tdligi^nce  of  what  he  had  seen  to  Saulius,  the 
ScjPtbian  king.  The  king  went  instantly  to  the 
place,  and  seeing  Anacharsis  so  employed,  killed 
kim  with  an  arrow.— > If  any  one  now  make  in- 
quiries  concerning  this  Anacharsis,  the  Scythi- 
ans disdaim  all  knowledge  of  him,  merely  be- 
cause he  visited  Greece,  and  had  learned  some 
foreign  customs :  but  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  Timnes,  the  tutor  of  Spargapithes,  Anachar- 
us  was  the  unde  of  Idanthyrsus,  a  Scythian 
long,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Gnurus,  grand- 
son  of  Lycus,  and  great-grandson  of  Sparga- 
pithes.  If  therefore  this  genealogy  be  true, 
it  appears  that  Anacharsis  was  killed  by  his  own 
brother;  for  Saulius,  who  killed  Anacharsis, 
was  the  father  of  Idanthyrsus. 

LXXVIL  It  is  proper  to  acknowledge,  that 
£rom  the  Peloponnesians  I  have  received  a  very 
different  account :  they  affirm  that  Anacharsis 
was  sent  by  the  Scythian  monarch  to  Greece, 
for  the  express  purposeof  improving  himself  in 
science  ;  and  they  add,  that  at  his  return  he  in- 
formed his  employer,  that  all  the  people  of 
Greece  were  occupied  in  scientific  pursuits,  ex- 
cept the  LAcedsemonians ;  but  they  alone  en- 
deavoured to  perfect  themselves  in  discreet  and 
wise  conversation.  This,  however,  is  a  tale  of 
Grecian  invention }  I  am  convinced  that  Ana- 
charsis was  killed  in  the  manner  which  has 
been  described,  and  that  he  owed  his  destruc- 
tion to  the  practice  of  foreign  customs  and 
Grecian  manners. 

LXXVIL  Not  many  years  afterwards,  Scy- 
les,  the  son  of  Aripithes,  experienced  a  similar 
fortune.  Aripithes,  king  of  Scythia,  amongst 
many  other  children,  had  this  son  Scyles  by  a 
woman  of  Istria,  who  taught  him  the  language 
and  sciences  of  Greece.  It  happened  that 
Aripithes  was  treasonably  put  to  death  by 
Spargapithes,  king  of  the  Agathyrsi.     He  was 


6  Statuet  fattened  about  A«fn.>-These  particalarities 
•re  related  at  length  in  Apolloniiu  Rhodiiu,  book  L 1130. 
—This  circumstanoe  of  the  Binall  figures  tied  together,  is 
totally  omitted  by  Mr  Fawkee  in  his  version,  who  satis- 
fies himself  by  saying. 

Th*  Phrygians  tdll  tfadr  goddtw'  fcvoor  wta 
By  Um  TCvolving  wh«d  and  timbnl^  dia. 

The  troast  idea  perhaps  of  the  rites  of  Cybele,  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  careful  pemsal  of  the  Atys  of  QitiiUas,  one 
of  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and  perfaiqn 
the  only  perfect  specimen  of  the  old  dithyrambio  verse. 

-r.  I 


succeeded  in  his  dominions  by  this  Scyles,  who 
married  one  of  bis  father's  wives,  whose  name 
was  Opsea.  Opsea  was  a  native  of  Scythia, 
and  had  a  son  named  Oricus  by  her  former 
husband.  When  Scyles  ascended  the.Scythian 
throne,  he  was  exceedingly  averse  to  diQ  man- 
ners of  his  country,  and  very  par^  to  those  of 
Greece,  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  from 
his  childhood.  As  often  therefore  as  he  con- 
ducted  the  Scjrthian  forces  to  the  city  of  the 
Borysthenites,  who  affirm  that  they  are  de- 
scended from  the  Milesians,  he  left  his  army 
before  the  town,  and  entering  into  the  place, 
secured  the  gates.  He  then  threw  aside  his 
Scythian  dress,  and  assumed  the  habit  of 
Greece.  In  this,  without  guards  or  attendants, 
it  was  his  custom  to  parade  through  the  public 
square,  having  the  caution  to  place  guards  at 
the  gates,  that  no  one  of  his  countrymen  might 
discover  him.  He  not  only  thus  showed  his 
partiality  to  the  customs  of  Greece,  but  he  also 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  the  Grecian  manner. 
After  continuing  in  the  dty  for  the  space  of  a 
month,  and  sometimes  for  more,  he  would  re- 
sume his  Scythian  dress,  and  depart.  This  he 
frequently  repeated,  having  built  a  pdace  in 
this  town,  and  married  an  inhabitant  of  the 
place. 

LXXIX.  It  seemed  however  ordained* 
that  his  end  should  be  unfortunate,  which  ac- 
cordingly happened.  It  was  his  desire  to  be 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus;  and 
he  was  already  about  to  take  some  sacred  uten- 
sils in  his  hands,  when  the  following  prodigy 
appeared  to  him.  I  have  before  mentioned  the 
palace  which  he  had  in  the  dty  of  the  Borjrs- 
thenites ;  it  was  a  very  large  and  magnificent 
structure,  and  the  front  of  it  was  decorated 
with  sphinxes  and  griffins  of  white  marble :  the 
lightning"  of  heaven  descended  upon  it,  and  it 

7  It  teemed  however  ordomedL]— Iliis  idea,  trhich  oc- 
curs repeatedly  in  the  more  andoit  writers,  is  most 
beautifully  expressed  in  the  Persao  of  JEsdiylus ;  which 
I  give  the  reader  in  the  animated  version  of  Potter. 

For  wbMi  mitiSBrtoiM't  ftaadfU  hand 
Pnpuw  to  poor  Um  vangMuice  ofth*  iky. 

What  mortal  diall  her  force  wlthttaad. 
What  rapid  qtaod  th'  Impcndlag  fliry  fly  f 

Ocntte  at  firat,  vith  flattMfatg  wnifcn, 

Sba  apraada  her  «oft  eachanting  wUaat 
So  to  her  toil*  allurta  her  decttoed  pray, 

Whenca  mao  ne'er  breaks  anhwt  awaj.— r. 

8  7%tf  Ughtning.y-TbB  andents  believed  that  Uglit. 
ning  never  fell  but  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the 
gods ;  and  whatever  thing  or  plaoe  was  stmdc  by  it,  was 
ever  after  deemed  sacred,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
consecrated  by  the  deit)  to  himself.  There  were  at 
Rome,  as  we  learn  from  Cioero  de  Divinatione,  oertaia 
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was  totally  coniumed.  Scyles  nevertheless  per- 
severed in  wliat  he  had  undertaken.  The  Scy- 
thians reproach  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  their 
Bacchanalian  festivals,  and  assert  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  reason  to  suppose  that  any  deity  should 
prompt  men  to  acts  of  madness.  When  the 
initiation  of  Scyles  was  completed)  one  of  the 
Borysthenites  discovered  to  the  Scythians  what 
he  had  done. — **  You  Scythians,"  says  he, 
**  censure  us  on  account  of  our  Bacchanalian 
lites,  when  we  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  deity. 
This  same  deity  bas  taken  possession  of  your 
sovereign ;  he  is  now  obedient  in  his  service, 
and  under  the  influence  of  his  power.  If  ye 
disbelieve  my  words,  you  have  only  to  follow 
me,  and  have  ocular  proof  that  what  I  say  is 
true.*'  The  principal  Scythians  accordingly 
followed  him,  and  by  a  secret  avenue  were  by 
him  conducted  to  the  citadel.  When  they  be- 
held Scyles  approach  with  his  thiasus,  and  in 
every  other  respect  acting  the  Bacchanal,'  they 
deemed  the  matter  of  most  calamitous  impor- 
tance, and  returning,  informed  the  army  of  all 
they  had  seen. 

LXXX.  As  soon  as  Scyles  returned,  an  in- 
surrection  was  excited  against  him ;  and  his 
brother  Octomasades,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Tereus,  was  promoted  to  the 
throne.  Scyles  having  learned  the  particulars 
and  the  motives  of  this  revolt,  fled  into  Thrace : 
against  which  place,  as  soon  as  he  was  inform- 
ed of  this  event,  Octomasades  advanced  with 
an  army.  The  Thracians  met  him  at  the  Ister ; 
when  they  were  upon  the  point  of  engaging, 
Sitalces  sent  a  herald  to  Octomasades,  with 
this  message :  **  A  contest  betwixt  us  would 
be  absiu-d,  for  you  are  the  son  of  my  sister. 
My  brother  is  in  your  power  j  if  you  will  deli- 
ver him  to  me,  I  will  give  up  Scyles  to  you,  thus 
we  shall  mutuaUy  avoid  all  danger."  As  the 
brother  of  Sitalces  had  taken  refuge  with  Oc- 
tomasades, the  above  overtures  effected  a  peace. 
The  Scythian  king  surrendered  up  his  unde, 
and  received  the  person  of  his  brother.     Sital- 


books  called  **  libri  Folgarales/*  expressly  treating  on 
this  sulgect  In  Ammianiu  Maroellinos  this  expression 
occurs,  **  contacta  loca  nee  intneri  nee  calcari  debere 
pronuntiant  libri  fulgnralea*'  The  Greeks  placed  an  urn 
o?er  the  place  where  the  lightning  fell :  the  Romans  had 
a  similar  observance. 

1  BacchatuU.'y-'lJpon  the  subject  of  the  rites  of  Bac- 
chus a  whole  volume  has  been  written  in  verse  by  Non- 
nus  j  and  it  is  not  a  Kttle  remarkable,  that  to  the  same 
pen  we  are  indebted  for  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  St 
John's  Gospel,  which  is  dear  and  useful  as  a  commen. 
tary,  but  has  little  poetical  merit  The  author  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  b^^inning  of  the  fiftti  century. 


ces  immediately  withdrew  his  armyt  taking  widi 
him  his  brother;  but  on  thftt  ¥«ry  day  Octonw- 
sades  deprived  Scyles  of  his  bead.  Tkm  teaaei- 
ous  are  the  Scytlnans  of  their  national  custonxif 
and  such  is  the  fate  of  those  who  endeavsoor.to 
introduce  foreign  ceremonies  amongst  them* 

LXXXL  On  the  populousness  of  ScytbUi 
I  am  not  able  to  speak  w^th  dedsioa ;  •  thfff 
have  been  represented  to  me  by  some  aa.  a 
numerous  people,  whilst  others  have  iaSanned 
me,  that  of  real  Scjrthians  there  afe  but  £bw. 
I  shall  relate  however  what  has  fallen  .within 
my  ovm  observation.  Betwixt  the  Borysthenei 
and  the  Hypanis  there  is  a  place  called  Exam- 
paeus  :  to  this  I  have  before  made  some  allu- 
sion, when  speaking  of  a  fountain  which  it  coo." 
tained,  whose  waters  were  soexceeding^y  bitteras 
to  render  the  Hypanis,  into  which  it  flows,  per- 
fectly impalatable.  In  this  place  is  a  vessel  of 
brass,  six  times  larger  than  that  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  entrance  of  Pontus,  consecrated  there 
by  Pausanias  '  the  son  of  Qeombrotus.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  it,  I 
shall  here  describe  it.  This  vessel,  which  ia 
in  Scythia,  is  of  the  thickness  of  jsix  digits, 
and  capable  of  containing  six  himdred  amphone. 
The  natives  say  that  it  was  made  of  the  points 
of  arrows,  for  that  Ariantas,'  one  of  their 
kings,  being  desirous  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  the  Scythians,  commanded  each  of  his  sub- 
jects, on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the  point 


2  Contecrated  there  by  Patmmta«.>— Kimphis  of  He- 
raclea  relates,  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  liis  history  of  his 
country,  that  Pausanias,  who  vanquished  Mardonius  at 
Flatea,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Sparta,  and  yielding 
to  his  pride,  consecrated,  whilst  he  was  near  Bygtuitium, 
a  goblet  of  brass  to  those  gods  whose  statues  may  be 
seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine,  which  goblet  may  still 
be  seen.  Vanity  and  insolence  had  made  him  so  for 
foiget  himself,  tJiat  he  presumed  to  specify  in  the  in. 
scription,  tiiat  It  was  he  himself  who  had  oonaeontea 
it :  **  Pausanias  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of  Cleorabrotua,  and 
of  the  ancient  race  of  Hercules,  general  of  Greece,  has 
consecrated  this  goblet  to  Neptune,  as  a  monument  of 
his  rtHaar.^'-'Athetunu, 

What  would  have  been  the  indignation  of  this  or  aKjr 
historian  of  that  period,  if  he.  could  have  foreseen  the 
base  and  servile  Inscriptions  dedicated  in  aftertimes,  in 
aknoet  all  parts  ci  the  habitable  worid,  to  tiie  Cwsars 
and  their  vile  desoendants  ?  Many  of  these  l»ve  been 
IM-eserved,  and  are  an  outrage  against  aU  deceney.-^T. 

3  Ariautiu.y^l  have  now  aremarkable  instaiioe  before 
me,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  take  upon  trust  what  many 
learned  men  put  down  up<m  the  authority  of  ancient 
writers.  Hoflknan,  whose  Lexicon  is  a  prodigy  of  learn, 
ing  and  of  industry,  speaking  of  this  Ariantas,  says, 
**  that  he  made  each  of  his  snlgecta  bring  him  eiwry  year 
the  point  of  an  arrow.**  For  the  truth  of  this  he  refer* 
the  reader  to  Herodotus,  and  the  passage  before  na 
Herodotus  says  no  such  thing.— r. 
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of  An  arrow.  By  theie  meua»  so  prodigious 
1^  quantity  were  cc^ected,  that  this  vessel  was 
composed  from  them.  It  was  left  by  the 
prince  as  a  monument  of  the  hct,  and  by  him 
consecrated  at  Exampseus.  This  is  what  I 
have  heard  of  the  populousness  of  Scjrthia. 
.  JjXXXIL  This  country  has  nothing  re- 
markable except  its  rivers,  which  are  equally 
large  and  numerous.  If  besides  these  and  its 
vast  and  extensive  plains,  it  possesses  any  thing 
w(Mlhy  of  admiration,  it  is  an  impression  which 
they  show  of  the  foot  of  Hercules.^  This  is 
upon  a  rock,  two  cubits  in  size,  but  resembling 
the  footstep  of  a  man :  it  is  near  the  river 
Tyras. 

LXXXIIL  I  shall  now  return  to  the  sub- 
jl9ct  from  which  I  originally  digressed. — Darius, 
preparing  to  make  an  expedition  against  Scy- 
thia,  despatched  emissaries  different  ways,  com- 
manding some  of  his  dependents  to  raise  a 
supply  of  infantry,  others  to  prepare  a  fleet, 
and  others  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  Artabanus,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
and  brother  of  Darius,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  prince  from  his  purpose,  ui*ging  with  great 
wisdom  the  indigence  of  Scythia ;  nor  did  he 
desist  till  he  found  all  his  arguments  ineffectual. 
Darius,  having  completed  his  preparations,  ad- 
vanced from  Susa  with  his  army. 

LXXXIV.  Upon  this  occasion  a  Persian, 
whose  name  was  GBbazus,  and  who  had  three 
sons  in  the  army,  asked  permission  of  the  king 
to  detain  one  of  them.  The  king  replied,  as 
to  a  friend,  that  the  petition  was  very  modest, 
<<and  that  he  would  leave  him  all  the  three.'* 
CEbazus  was  greatly  delighted,  and  considered 
his  three  sons  as  exempted  from  the  service ; 
but  the  king  commanded  his  guards  to  put  the 
three  young  men  to  death ;  and  thus  were  the 
three  sons  of  (Ebazus  left,  deprived  of  life. 

LXXXy.  Darius  marched  from  Susa  to 
where  the  bridge  had  been  thrown  over  the 
Bosphorus  at  Chalcedon.  Here  he  embarked 
and  set  sail  for  the  Cyanean  islands,  which,  if 
the  6(reeks  may  be  believed,  formerly  floated.* 


4  Foot  of  HereiUe9.']'~The  length  of  the  foot  of  Her- 
enles  was  ascertained  by  that  of  the  stadinni  at  Olymiria, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  measured  by  him  to  the 
length  of  600  of  his  own  feet :  hence  Pythagoras  esti- 
mated the  size  of  Hercules  by  the  rule  of  proportion ; 
and  hence  too  the  proverb,  ex  pede  Herculem,  a  more 
modem  substitution  for  the  ancient  one  of  li  •wx'**  ^^^t, 
—See  AuL  GelL  1.  i.  and  Erasmus'  Adagia,  in  which 
Che  proverb  of  ex  pede  Herculem  haa  no  place.— 71 

5  FormerfyJlo<aed.'}-'The  Cyanean  rocks  wera  at  so 
Httle  distance  one  from  the  other,  that  viewed  remotely 
they  appeared  to  touch.  This  optic  illusion  probably  gave 


Here,  sitting  in  the  temple,*  he  oast  his  eyes 
over  the  Euxine,  whidbof  all  seas  most  deserves 
admiration.  Its  length  is  eleven  thousand  one 
hundred  stadia ;  its  breadth,  where  it  is  greatest, 
is  three  thousuid  two  hundred.  The  breadth 
of  the  entrance  is  four  stadia ;  the  length  of  the 
neck,  which  is  called  the  Bosphorus^  where  the 
bridge  had  been  erected,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  stadia.  The  Bosphorus  is  connected 
with  the  Propontis,'  which  flowing  into  the 
Hellespont,^  is  five  hundred  stadia  in  breadth, 
and  four  hundred  in  length.  The  Hellespont 
itself,  in  its  narrowest  part,  whero  it  enters  the 
JSgean  sea,  is  forty  stadia  long,  and  seven  wide. 

place  to  the  fable,  and  the  fable  gained  credit  from  the 
dangers  encountered  on  this  sea. — Lurcher. 

See  a  description  of  these  rocks  in  ApoUonina  Rhodius : 
I  give  it  fnaa  the  version  of  Fitwkes. 

When  hence  yovr  destined  voyage  you  pnnae« 
Two  rocks  will  rise,  tremendous  to  the  Tiew, 
Jnst  in  the  entrance  of  the  watcrj  wute* 
Wliieh  nerer  mortal  jet  in  safietj  pass'd. 
Not  firmly  fix'd,  fbr  oft,  with  hideoos  shock, 
AdTcive  they  meet,  and  rock  eneonntei*  rock. 
The  boiling  billows  dash  their  airy  brow. 
Loud  tbnndeiini;  round  the  rafcged  shore  below. 

The  circumstance  Of  their  floating  is  also  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Flaocus; 

Errantesque  per  altom 
Cyaneas  T. 

6  In  the  ten^>Uf}—JupittT  was  invoked  in  tlus  temple, 
under  the  name  of  Urius,  because  this  deity  was  suppos. 
ed  favourable  to  navigation,  «v;«^  signifying  a  favourable 
wind.  And  never  could  there  be  more  occasion  for  his  as. 
sistance  than  in  a  sea  remarkably  tempestuous.— XorcA^r. 

7  jPropont««.  3— Between  the  Bosphorus  and  tlie  Helles- 
pont, the  shores  of  Eiurope  and  Asia,  receding  on  either 
side,  inclose  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  denomination  of  Propontis.  The  naviga. 
tion  from  the  i^ue  of  the  Bosphorus  to  the  ^trance  of 
the  Hellespont,  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
Those  who  steer  their  westward  course  through  the 
middle  of  the  Propontis  may  at  once  descry  the  high  lands 
of  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  never  lose  sight  of  the  lofty 
summit  of  mount  Olympus,  covered  with  eternal  snows. 
They  leave  on  the  left  a  deep  gulf,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  Nicomedla  was  seated,  the  Imperial  residence  of 
Diocletian ;  and  they  pass  the  small  islands  of  Cyzicns 
and  Proconnesus,  before  they  cast  anchor  at  Oallipon, 
where  the  sea  whidi  separates  Asia  from  Edfope  is  again 
contracted  into  a  niuTow  channeL— CrtMon. 

8  HeBetp<mt.'}~-The  geographers,  who,  with  the  most 
skilful  accuracy,  have  surveyed  the  form  and  extent  of 
the  Hellespont,  assign  about  sixty  miles  for  the  winding 
course,  and  about  three  miles  for  the  ordinary  breadth  of 
these  celebrated  straits.  But  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel  is  found  to  the  northwtfd  of  the  old  Turkish 
castles,  between  the  cities  of  Cestns  and  Abydos.  It  was 
here  that  the  adventurous  Leander  braved  the  poteage  of 
the  flood  for  the  possesion  of  his  mistress.— It  was  here 
likevidse,  in  a  place  where  the  distance  between  the 
opposite  banks  cannot  exceed  five  himdred  paces,  that 
Xerxes  composed  a  stnpendoos  bri^^  of  boats  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  into  Europe  a  hundred  and 
seventy  myriads  of  Barbarians.  A  sea  contracted  within 
such  narrow  lindts  may  seem  but  ill  to  deserve  the 
epithet  of  bro€ui,  which  Homer  as  well  as  Orpheus  has 
frequently  bestowed  on  ♦*•'»  Hellespont- GtMoa 
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L X X  X  VI.  The  exact  mensuration  of  these 
seas  is  thus  determined;  in  a  long  day'  a  ship 
will  sail  the  space  of  seventy  thousand  org3d8e, 
and  sijcty  thousand  by  night.  From  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  to  Phasis,  which  is  the  extreme 
length  of  this  sea,  is  a  voyage  of  nine  days  and 
eight  nights,  which  is  equal  to  eleven  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  orgyise,  or  eleven  thousand 
one  hundred  stadia.  The  broadest  part  of  this 
sea,  which  is  from  Sindica*  to  Themisc3rra,  on 
the  river  Thermodon,  is  a  voyage  of  three 
days  and  two  nights,  which  is  equivalent  to 
three  thousand  three  hundred  stadia,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  orgyiae.  The  Pon- 
tus,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Hellespont,  were 
thus  severally  measured  by  me ;  and  circum- 
stanced as  I  have  already  described.  The 
Palus  Maeotis  flows  into  the  Euxine,  which  in 
extent  almost  equals  it,  and  which  is  justly  called 
the  mother  of  the  Euxine. 

LXXXVII.  When  Darius  had  taken  a 
survey  of  the  Euxine,  he  sailed  back  again  to 
the  bridge  constructed  by  Mandrodes  the  Sa- 
mian.  He  then  examined  the  Bosphorus,  near 
which  *  he  ordered  two  columns  of  white  marble 
to  be  erected ;  upon  one  were  inscribed  in  As- 
sjnrian,  on  the  other  in  Greek  characters,  the 
names  of  the  different  nations  which  followed 
him.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  nations  which  acknowledged  his 
authority,  amounting,  cavalry  included,  to 
seventy  thousand  men,  independent  of  his  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  six  hundred  ships.  These 
columns  the  Byzantines  afterwards  removed  to 

1  In  a  long  day."}— That  is,  a  ship  in  a  long  day  woold 
sail  eighty  miles  by  day,  and  seventy  miles  by  night  See 
WessseUng's  notes  on  this  passage. 

2  Sindica.'}-~Th.e  river  Indus  was  often  called  the  Sin. 
da&  There  were  people  of  this  name  and  family  in 
Thrace.  Some  would  alter  it  to  Sindicon,  but  both  terms 
are  of  the  same  purport  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  regio 
Sindica  upon  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  opposite  to  the  river 
Thermodon.  This  some  would  alter  to  l^dica,  but  both  , 
terms  are  of  the  same  amount  The  Ind  or  Indus  of  the 
east  is  at  this  day  called  the  Sind ;  and  was  called  so  in 
the  time  of  FUny.— Bryant. 

3  Near  wJuch.^'-The  new  castles  of  Europe  and  Asia 
arc  constructed  on  either  continent  upon  the  foundation 
of  two  celebrated  temples  of  Serapis,  and  of  Jupiter 
Urius.  The  old  castles,  a  work  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
command  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  in  a  place 
where  the  opposite  banks  advance  within  five  hundred 
paces  of  each  other.  These  fortresses  were  restored  and 
strengthened  by  Mahomet  the  Second,  when  he  meditat- 
ed the  siege  of  Constantinople :  but  the  Turkish  con. 
queror  was  most  probably  ignorant  that  near  two  thou, 
sand  years  before  his  reign,  Darius  had  chosen  the  same 
situation  to  connect  the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.— Cr»^». 


their  aty,  and  placed  beforie  the  altar  of  thie 
Orthosian  Diana,^  excepting  only  one  stone, 
which  they  deposited  in  their  city  b^bte  I3ie 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  which  was  covered  w!& 
Assyrian  characters.  That  part  of  the  Bot^^ 
phorus  where  Darius  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
erected,  is,  as  I  conjecture,  nearly  ait  the  point 
of  middle  distance  between  Byzantium  and  ^be 
temple  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine. 

LXXXVIII.  With  this  bridge  Darius  mr 
so  much  delighted,  that  he  made  many  vahiid^ 
presents^  to  Mandrocles  the  Samian,  who  eoi&- 
structed  it :  with  the  produce  of  these  the  artist 
caused  a  representation  to  be  made  of  the  Bois^ 
phorus,  with  the  bridge  thrown  over  it,  and  tlie 
king  seated  on  a  throne,  reviewing  his  troops  as 
they  passed.     This  he  afterwards  consecrate . 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  with  this  inscription : 
Thus  was  the  fishy  Bosphorus  inclosed. 
When  Samian  Mandrocles  hie  bridge  imposed : 
Who  there,  obedient  to  Darius'  will. 
Approved  his  country's  flame,  and  private  skill. 

LXXXIX.  Darius,  having  rewarded  the 
artist,  passed  over  into  Europe:  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  the  lonians  to  pass  over  the 
Euxine  to  the  Ister,  where  having  erected  a 
bridge,  they  were  to  wait  his  arrival.  To  assist 
this  expedition,  the  lonians  and  .ZBolians,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hellespont,  had  assembled 
a  fleet ;  accordingly,  having  passed  the  Cyanean 
islands,  they  sailed  directly  to  the  Ister;  and 
arriving  after  a  passage  of  two  daja  from  the 
sea,  at  that  part  of  the  river  where  it  begins  to 
branch  off,  they  constructed  a  bridge.  Darius 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  marched  through 
Thrace ;  and  arriving  at  the  sources  of  the  river 
Tearus,  he  encamped  for  the  space  of  three 
days. 

XC*  The  people  who  inhabit  its  banks, 
affirm  the  waters  of  the  Tearus  to  be  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  various  diseases,  and  particularly 
for  ulcers,  both  in  men  and  horses.  Its  sources 
are  thirty-eight  in  number,  issuing  from  the 
same  rock,  part  of  which  are  cold,  and  part  warm ; 
they  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  Hersum,  a 
city  near  Perinthus,'  and  from  ApoUoniaou  the 

4  Orthosian  Diana.  3— We  are  fold  by  Plutarch,  that 
in  honour  of  the  Orthosian  Diana,  tlie  young  men  of 
Lacedsemon  permitted  themselves  to  be  flagellated  at  tiie 
altar  with  the  extremest  severity,  without  uttering  the 
smallest  complaint 

5  Valuable  preientt.y^GrciaoyivB  retains  the  reading 
of  iteug't  2i««  which  is  very  absurd  in  itself,  and  ill  agrees 
with  the  context:  the  true  reading  is  itettn  2(««,  that  is, 
ten  of  each  article  presented.— See  Casaubon  on  Atho. 
nseus,  and  others.— T. 

6  PerMM«««.]— This  place  was  anciently  known  by  tiM 
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Euxine,  being  a  two  days*  journey  from  both. 
The  Teams  flows  into  the  Contadesdus,  the 
Contadesdus  into  the  Agrianis,  the  Agrianis 
into  the  Hebnis,  the  Hebrus  into  the  sea,  near 
the  city  ^nus. 

XCI.  Darius  arri\dng  at  the  Tearu«,  there 
fixed  his  camp :  he  was  so  delighted  with  this 
river,  that  he  caused  a  column  to  be  erected  on 
the  spot,  with  this  inscription  :  <*  The  sources 
of  the  Teams  afford  the  best  and  clearest  waters 
in  the  world: — In  prosecuting  an  expedition 
against  Scythia,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes,  the 
best  and  most  amiable  of  men,  sovereign  of 
Persia,  and  of  all  the  continent,  arrived  here 
with  his  forces." 

XCII.  Leaving  this  place,  Darius  advanced 
towards  another  river,  called  Artii^cus,  which 
flows  through  the  country  of  the  Odrysians.' 
On  his  arrival  here,  he  fixed  upon  one  certain 
spot,  on  which  he  commanded  every  one  of  his 
soldiers  to  throw  a  stone  as  he  passed :  this  was 
accordingly  done,  and  Darius,  having  thus  raised 
an  immense  pile  of  stones,  proceeded  on  his 
march. 

XCI II.  Before  he  arrived  at  the  Ister,  he 
first  of  all  subdued  the  Getae,  a  people  who  pre- 
tend to  immortality.  The  Thracians  of  Sal- 
mydessus,  and  they  who  live  above  Apollonia, 
and  the  city  of  Mesambria,  with  those  who  are 
called  Cyrmianians,  and  Mypsaeans,  submitted 
themselves  to  Darius  without  resistance.  The 
Getae^  obstinately  defended  themselves,  but  were 
soon  reduced :  these,  of  all  the  Thracians,  are 
the  bravest  and  most  upright 

XCIV.  They  believe  themselves  to  be 
immortal;''  and  whenever  any  one  dies,  they 


different  names  of  Mygdonia,  Heradea,  and  Perinthos. 
—It  ia  now  called  Pera. — T. 

7  OdrytianM.y^Theae  people  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Moldavians:  they  had  a  dty  named  Odrysa.  Mention 
is  made  of  them  by  Claudian  in  his  Oigantomachia : 

Primus  lerrificum  MaTon  non  Mgnis  In  hoBtem 
OdrUiot  impellit  equoi. 

SHiuB  Italicus  also  speaks  of  Odrisius  Boreas.— 71 

8  Geto.3— It  is  contended  by  many  learned  men,  that 
the  Scythians,  the  Oetee,  and  the  Goths,  were  the  same 
people.    See  Pinkerton's  Dissertation  on  the  Goths. 

Herodotus  in  this  place  makes  an  obvious  distinction 
betwixt  the  Scythians  and  the  Getee,  though  it  must  be 
granted,  that  he  places  them  very  near  each  other. 

9  J^ey  believe  themtelvet  to  be  tmmorfa/.]— Arrian  calls 
these  people  Dacians.  '*  The  first  exploits  of  Trigan,** 
says  Mr  Gibbon,  *'  were  against  the  Datdans,  the  most 
warlike  of  men,  who  dwell  beyond  the  Danube,  and  who, 
during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  insulted  with  impunity 
the  mi^eety  of  Rome.  To  the  strength  and  fierceness  oi 
Barbarians,  they  added  a  contempt  for  life,  which  was 
derived  from  a  vain  persuasion  of  tbe  immortality  of  the 
souL'* 


are  of  opinion  that  he  is'  removed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  their  god  Zamobds,'*  whom  some  be- 
lieve to  be  the  same  with  Gebeleizes.  Once 
in  every  five  years  they  choose  one  by  lot.  Who 
is  to  be  despatched  as  a  messenger  to  Zamolxis, 
to  make  known  to  him  their  several  wants. 

The  ceremony  they  observe  on  this  occasion 
is  this :— Three  amongst  them  are  appointed  to 
hold  in  their  hands  three  javelins,  whilst 
others  seize  by  the  feet  and  hands  the  person 
who  is  appointed  to  appear  before  Zamolxis ; 
they  throw  him  up,  so  as  to  make  him  fall  upon 
the  javelins.  If  he  dies  in  consequence,  they 
imagine  that  the  deity  is  propitious  to  them ;  if 
not,  they  accuse  the  victim  of  being  a  wicked 
man.  Having  disgraced  him,  they  proceed  to 
the  election  of  another,  giving  him,  whilst  yet 
alive,  their  commands.  This  same  people, 
whenever  it  thunders  or  lightens,  throw  their 
weapons  into  the  air,  as  if  menacing  their  god ; 
and  they  seriously  believe  that  there  is  no  other 
deity. 

XCV.  This  Zamobds,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  those  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  Euxine,  was  himself  a  man, 
and  formerly  lived  at  Samos,  in  the  service  of 
Pythagoras,  son  of  Mnesarchus;  having  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  with  considerable  wealth,  he 
returned  to  his  country.  Here  he  found  the 
Thracians  distinguished  equally  by  their  profli- 
gacy and  their  ignorance;  whilst  he  himself 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  Ionian  mode  of 
life,  and  to  manners  more  polished  than  those 
of  Thrace ;  he  had  also  been  connected  with 
Pythagoras,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philo- 
sophers of  Greece.  He  was  therefore  induced 
to  build  a  large  mansion,  to  which  he  invited 
the  most  eminent  of  his  fellow-citizens :  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  the   festive  hour  to 

The  GetsB  are  represented  by  all  the  classic  writers  as 
the  most  daring  and  ferocious  of  mankind  j  in  the  Latin 
language  particularly,  every  harsh  term  has  been  made 
to  apply  to  them:  Nulla  Getis  toto  gens  est  trucilentior 
orbe,  says  Ovid  Hume  speaks  thus  of  their  principles 
of  belief,  with  respect  to  the  soul's  immortality :— **  The 
Getes,  commonly  called  immortal,  from  their  steady 
belief  of  the  soul*s  immortality,  were  genuine  Theista 
and  Unitarians.  They  affirmed  Zamolxis,  their  deity, 
to  be  the  only  true  God,  and  asserted  the  worship  of  all 
other  nations  to  be  addressed  to  mere  fictions  and  chi. 
meras:  but  were  their  religious  principles  any  more 
refined  on  account  of  these  magnificent  pretensions?*' 
— r. 

10  Zamo£m.>-Lercher,  in  conformity  to  Wesseling, 
prefers  the  reading  of  Zalmoxis.— In  the  Thradan 
tongue,  Zalmos  means  the  skin  of  a  bear ;  and  Porphyry, 
in  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  observes,  that  the  name  of 
Zalmoxis  was  given  him,  because  as  soon  as  he  was 
bom  he  was  covered  with  the  skin  of  that  animal. 
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assure  them,  that  neither  himself,  his  guests, 
nor  any  of  their  descendants,  should  ever  die, 
but  should  be  removed  to  a  place  where  they 
were  to  remain  in  the  perpetual  enjojrment  of 
every  blessing.  After  saying  this,  and  con- 
ducting himsdf  accordingly,  he  constructed  a 
subterranean  edifice :  when  it  was  completed, 
he  withdrew  himself  from  the  sight  of  his 
countrymen,  and  resided  for  three  years  be- 
neath the  earth. — During  this  period,  the 
Thracians  regretted  his  loss,  and  lamented  him 
as  dead.  In  the  fourth  year  he  again  appear- 
ed amongst  them,  and  by  this  artifice,  gave  the 
appearance  of  probability  to  what  he  had  before 
asserted. 

XC  VL  To  this  story  of  the  subterraneous 
apartment,  I  do  not  give  much  credit,  though 
I  pretend  not  to  dispute  it ;  I  am,  hovi^ever, 
very  certain  that  Zamobds  must  have  lived 
many  years  before  Pythagoras :  whether,  there- 
fore, he  was  a  man,  or  the  deity  of  the  Gretae, 
enough  has  been  said  concerning  him.  These 
Getae,  using  the  ceremonies  I  have  described, 
after  submitting  themselves  to  the  Persians 
under  Darius,  followed  tua  army. 

XCVII.  Darius,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
Ister,  passed  Uie  river  with  his  army ;  he  then 
commanded  the  lonians  to  break  down  the 
bridge,  and  to  follow  him  with  all  the  men  of 
their  fleet.  When  they  were  about  to  comply 
with  his  orders.  Goes,  son  of  Erxander^  and 
leader  of  the  Mitylenians,  after  requesting  per- 
mission of  the  king  to  deliver  his  sentiments, 
addressed  him  as  follows : 

*<  As  you  are  going.  Sir,  to  attack  a  country, 
which,  if  report  may  be  believed,  is  without 
cities  and  entirely  uncultivated,  suffer  the 
bridge  to  continue  as  it  is,  under  the  case  of 
those  who  constructed  it : — By  means  of  this, 
our  return  will  be  secured,  whether  we  find 
the  Scythians,  and  succeed  against  them  ac- 
cording to  our  wishes,  or  whether  they  elude 
our  endeavours  to  discover  them.  I  am  not  at 
all  apprehensive  that  the  Scythians  will  over- 
come  us ;  but  I  think  that  if  we  do  not  meet 
them,  we  shall  suffer  from  our  ignorance  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I 
speak  from  selfish  considerations,  and  that  I 
am  desirous  of  being  left  behind ;  but  my  real 
motive  is  a  regard  for  your  interest,  whom  at 
all  events  I  am  determined  to  follow." 

With  this  counsel  Darius  was  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  thus  replied : — "  My  Lesbian 
friend,  when  I  shall  return  safe  and  fortunate 
from  this  expedition,  I  beg  that  I  may  see  you, 


and  I  will  not  fail  amply  to  reward  you*  for 
your  excellent  advice.** 

XGVIIL  After  this  speech,  the  king  took 
a  cord,  upon  which  he  tied  sixty  knots,*  then 
sending  for  the  Ionian  chiefs,  he  thus  addressed 
them  :— 

"  Men  of  Ionia,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
change  my  orig^oial  determination  concemiog 
this  bridge ;  do  you  take  this  cord,  aAd  observe 
what  I  require ;  from  the  time  of  my  depart- 
ure against  Scythia,  do  not  fail  every  day  to 
untie  one  of  these  knots.  If  they  shall  be  all 
loosened  before  you  see  me  again,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  return  to  your  country ;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  my  desire  that  you  preserve 
and  defend  this  bridge,  by  which  means  you 
will  effectually  oblige  me.'*  As  soon  as 
Darius  had  spoken,  be  proceeded  on  his  march. 


1  Sixty  ibiote.3— Lardiear  obfierves  that  thb  mode  of 
notaliotL  prores  extreme  stupi^ty  on  the  pert  of  the 
Persians.  It  is  certain,  that  the  science  of  arithmetic 
was  first  brought  to  perfection  in  Greece,  bnt  when  or 
where  it  was  first  introduced  is  entirely  uncertain ;  Z 
should  be  inclined  to  imagine,  that  some  knowle^|«  of 
numbers  would  be  found  in  regions  the  most  barbarous, 
and  amongst  human  beings  the  most  ignorant,  had  I  not 
now  before  me  an  account  of  some  American  nations, 
who  have  no  term  in  their  language  to  express  a  greater 
number  than  three,  and  even  this  they  call  by  the  ua. 
couth  and  tedious  name  of  patarrarorinooursac.  In  the 
Odyssey,  when  it  is  said  that  Proteus  will  count  his  herd 
of  sea-calTes,  the  expression  used  is,  ^ifMrcu-rtrmt,  he 
vriU  reckon  them  hyfivm,  which  has  been  remarked,  as 
being  probably  a  relic  of  a  mode  of  counting  practised 
in  some  remote  age,  when  fire  was  the  greatest  numeral. 
To  count  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  was  the  first  arithme- 
tical cfibrt :  to  carry  on  the  account  through  tiie  other 
liand,  was  a  refinement,  and  required  attention  and  re- 
collection. 

M.  Ooguet  thinks,  tiiat  in  all  numerical  calculations 
pebbles  were  first  used :  -^^tXat,  to  calculate,  comes  from 
•^r^,  a  little  stone,  and  the  word  calculation  from 
calculi,  pebbles.  This  is  probably  tniej  but  between 
counting  by  the  five  fingers  and  standing  in  need  of 
pebbles  to  continue  a  calculation,  there  must  have  been 
many  inter^'eDing  steps  of  improvement.  A  more  com. 
plicated  mode  of  counting  by  the  fingers,  %vas  also  used 
by  the  ancients,  in  which  they  reckoned  as  far  as  100  on 
the  left  hand,  by  different  postures  of  the  fingers ;  the 
next  hundred  was  counted  on  the  right  hand,  and  so  on, 
according  to  some  authors,  as  far  as  9000.  In  allusion  to 
this,  Juvenal  says  of  Nestor, 

Atque  suos  jam  dextra  computat  annos. 

Sat.  X.  24S. 

and  an  old  lady  is  mentioned  by  Nicharchus,  an  Antho- 
logic  poet,  who  made  Nestor  seem  young,  having  re 
turned  to  the  left  hand  again : 


AiUholog.  1.  ii 

This,  however,  must  be  an  extravagant  hyperbole,  as  it 
would  make  her  above  9000  years  old,  or  there  is  some 
error  in  the  modem  accounts.— There  is  a  tract  of  Bede^ 
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XCIX.  That  part  of  Thrace*  which 
stretches  to  the  sea,  has  Scythia  immediately 
eondgttous  to  it ;  where  Thrttee  ends,  Scythia 
begins,  through  which  the  Ister  passes,  com- 
meifeing  at  the  south-east,  and  emptying  itself 
into  th^  Euzine.  It  shall  be  my  business  to 
describe  that  part  of  Scythia  which  is  continued 
ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  to  the  sedr-coa^t. 
Ancient  Scythia  extends  from  the  Ist6r,  west- 
ward, as  £Eur  as  the  city  Carcinitis.  The 
mountainous  country  atove  this  place,  in  the 
same  direction,  as  far  as  what  is  called  the 
Trachean  Chersonese,  is  posisessed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Taurus ;  this  place  is  situated  near  the 
sea  to  the  east.  Scythia,  like  Attica,  is  in  two 
parts  bounded  by  the  sea,  westward  and  to  the 
east.  The  people  of  Taurus  are  circumstanced 
with  respect  to  Scythia,  as  any  other  nation 
would  be  with  respect  to  Attica,  who,  instead 
of  Athenians,  should  inhabit  the  Sunian  pro- 
montory, stretching  from  the  district  of  the 
llionicus/^  as  far  as  Anaphlystus.  Such,  com* 
paring  small  things  with  great,  is  the  district  of 
Tauris :  but  as  there  may  be  some  who  have 
not  visited^  these  parts  of  Attica,  I  shall  en- 
deavour  to  explain  myself  more  intelligibly. 
Suppose,  that  beginning  at  the  poit  of  Brun. 
dusium,"  another  nation,  and  not  the  lapyges,^ 


on  this  subject  which  I  have  not  seen ;  It  is  ofteii  dted. 
M»irolrius  and  Pliny  teil  us;  that  the  statues  of  Jann& 
were  so  formed,  as  to  mark  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  by  the  position  of  his  fingers,  in  Numa's  time  355, 
after  Caesar's  correction  366.^S<aum.  1 9.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
xxxJT.  7.— r. 

2  That  peart  of  r*rac«.]— This  chapter  will,  doubtless, 
appear  perplexed  on  a  first  and  casual  view,  but  whoever 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  M.  D'Anville's  excel- 
lent maps,  illustrative  of  ancient  geography,  willin  a  mo- 
ment find  every  diflBeulty  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
places  here  described  effectually  removed.— T. 

3  Brwidurium.'^'nAa  place,  which  is  now  called 
Brindisi,  was  very  memorable  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
Rome:  here  Augustus  first  took  the  name  of  Csesar, 
here  the  poet  Facuvios  ivas  horn,  and  here  Virgil  died  : 
—It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Naples ,  and  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  modem  travellers,  that  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
possesses  no  place  so  advantageously  situated  for  trade. 

— r. 

*  Iapyge8.y-i:\ie  region  of  Iiqiygia  has  been  at  differ, 
ent  times  called  Messapia,  Calabria,  and  Salentum  j  it  is 
now  called  Terra  d'Otranto :  it  derived  its  name  of 
lapyges  from  the  wind  called  lapyx  : 

Sed  tides  quanto  trepidet  tumulta 
Pronut  Urion.     Ego  quid  tit  ater 
Adzic  noTi  dnus,  et  quid  albui 
Pecoct  lapyx. 

"Where  I  suppose  the  Albus,  contrasted  to  Ater,  means 
that  this  wind  surprised  the  unwary  mariner,  during  a 
very  severe  sky. 

Others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  lapyges  were  so  named 
from  lapyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus ;  and  that  the  wind  was 


should  occupy  that  country,  as  far  as  Taren- 
tum,  separating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent :  I  mention  these  two,  but  there  are  many 
other  places  similarly  situated,  to  which  Tauris 
might  be  compared. 

C.  The  country  above  Tauris,  as  well  as 
that  towards  the  sea  to  the  east,^  is  inhabited 
by  Scythians,  who  possess  also  the  lands  which 
lie  to  to  the  west  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  as  far  as  the  Tanai's, 
which  empties  itself  into  this  lake ;  so  that  as 
you  advance  from  the  Ister  inland,  Scythia  is 
terminated  first  by  the  Agathyrsi,  then  by  the 
Neuri,  thirdly  by  the  Androphagi,  and,  last  of 
all,  by  the  Melanchlseni. 

CI.  Scj^hia  thus  appears  to  be  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  having  two  of  its  sides  terminated 
by  the  sea,  to  which  its  other  two  towards  the 
land  are  perfectly  equal :  from  the  Ister  to  the 
Borysthenes  is  a  ten  days' journey,  which  is  also 
the  distance  from  the  Borysthenes  to  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  Ascending  from  the  sea  inland,  as 
fyi  as  the  country  of  the  Melanchlseni,  beyond 
Scythia,  is  a  journey  of  twenty  days :  according 
to  my  computation,  a  day's  journey  is  equal  to 
two  hundred  stadia :"  thus  the  extent  of  Scythia, 

named  lapyx,  from  blowing  in  the  direction  of  that  ex- 
tremity  of  Italy }  which  is  indeed  more  comformable  to 
the  analogy  of  the  Latin  names  for  several  other  winds. 

5  To  the  eaaf^ — This  description  of  Scythia  is  attended 
with  great  difficulties ;  it  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  easy 
to  seize  the  true  meaning  of  Herodotus ;  in  the  second, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  description  here  given  accords 
correctly  with  the  true  position  oi  the  places.  I  am, 
nevertheless,  astonished  that  it  should  he  generally  faith- 
ful,  when  it  is  considered  how  scanty  the  knowledge  of 
this  country  was :  the  historian  must  have  laboured  with 
remarkat)le  diligence  to  have  told  us  what  he  lias.  By 
the  phrase  of  "  the  sea  to  the  east,"  Ballanger  under, 
stands  the  Palus  Mseotis ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  when 
he  describes  the  sea  which  is  to  the  south,  and  to  the 
west,  he  means  only  to  speak  of  different  points  of  the 
Euxine.- JLarcAer. 

6  Tico  hundred  ffto(/ta.3~- Authors  do  not  agree  with 
each  other,  nor  indeed  with  themselves,  about  tiie  length 
of  the  day's  journey ;  Herodotus  here  gives  two  hundred 
stadia  to  a  day's  journey ;  but  in  the  fifth  book  he  gives 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Strabo  and  Pliny  make  the  length  of  the  Arabian  Gulf 
a  thousand  stadia,  which  the  first  of  these  authors  says 
will  take  up  a  voyage  of  three  or  four  days :  what  Livy 
calls  a  day's  journey,  Polybius  describes  as  two  hundred 
stadia.  The  Roman  lawyers  assigned  to  each  day  twenty 
miles,  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia— See 
Ccuaubon  on  StrabOf  page  61  of  the  Amsterdam  edition, 
page  23  of  that  of  Paris. 

The  evangelist  Luke  tells  us,  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
■  went  a  day's  journey  before  they  sought  the  child  Jesus ; 
now  Maundrel,  pnge  64,  informs  us,  that  according  to 
tradition  this  happened  at  Beer,  which  was  no  more  than 
ten  miles  from  Jerusalem ;  according  therefore  to  this 
estimation,  a  day's  journey  was  no  more  than  eighty 
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along  its  sides,  is  four  thousand  stadia;  and 
through  the  midst  of  it  inland,  is  four  thousand 
more. 

CII.  The  Scythians,  conferring  with  one 
another,  conceived  that  of  themselves  they  were 
unable  to  repel  the  forces  of  Darius;  they  there- 
fore made  application  to  their  neighbours.  The 
princes  also  to  whom  they  applied,  held  a  con- 
sultation concerning  the  powerful  army  of  the 
invader;  at  this  meeting  were  assembled  the 
princes  of  the  Agathyrsi,  Tauri,  Neuri,  Andro- 
phagi,  Melanchlaeni,  Geloni,  Budini,  and  Sau. 
romatae. 

cm.  Of  these  nations,  the  Tauri  are  dis- 
tinguished by  these  peculiar  customs  :*  All 
strangers  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts,  and 
particularly  every  Greek  who  falls  into  their 
hands,  they  sacrifice  to  a  virgin,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  after  the  ceremonies  of  prayer, 
they  strike  the  victim  on  the  head  with  a  club. 
Some  affirm,  that,  having  fixed  the  head  upon 
a  cross,  they  precipitate  the  body  from  the  rock, 
on  the  craggy  part  of  which  the  temple  stands : 


stadia.  When  we  recollect  that  the  day  has  different 
acceptations,  and  has  been  divided  into  the  natural  day, 
the  artificial  day,  the  civil  day,  the  astronomical  day,  8(c 
we  shall  the  less  wonder  at  any  apparent  want  of  exact- 
ness in  the  computations  of  space  passed  over  in  a  por. 
tion  of  time  by  no  means  determinate.— 2'. 

1  Peculiar  cuttonu.y-Theae  customs,  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  religious  ceremonies  described  in  the  sub- 
sequent paragraphs  of  this  chapter,  must  have  been  ren^ 
dered  by  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  and  other  writers, 
too  familiar  to  require  any  minute  discussion.  The  story 
of  Iphigenia  also,  in  all  its  particulars,  with  the  singular 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  accoimt  of  the  daughter 
of  Jephtha  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  must  be  equally  well 
known.— r. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  and  serious  dispute  among 
the  learned  whether  Jephtha  actually  sacrificed  his 
daughter.  I,  for  my  own  part,  scruple  not  to  profess 
my  decided  opinion  that  he  did  not,  but  that  he  conse- 
crated her,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  to  some  religious 
employment  in  the  temple. 

If  he  had  actually  sacrificed  her,  he  would  have  acted 
in  positive  disobedience  to  the  Mosaic  law,  by  which 
human  victims  were  unequivocally  forbidden.  In  confir- 
mation also  of  his  own  parental  feeling  of  tenderness  and 
a£fection,  he  might  have  quoted  the  example  of  Abraham, 
uf  whom  an  easy  commutation  was  in  a  similar  case  ac- 
cepted. Dr  Jortin  thinks  it  even  "strange  that  any 
commentators  should  have  imagined  that  she  was  sacri- 
ficed.  "—rrac^*,  vol  i.  p.  380. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  beautiful  episode  of 
Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Telemachus  of  Fenelon, 
where  a  like  preposterous  vow  is  described  to  have 
been  literally  performed. 

See  also  the  description  of  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena,  in 
Ovid,  which  is  thus  beautifully  alluded  to  in  Virgil : 

O  &lix  una  ante  alias  Priameia  Tirgo, 
Ho«tilem  ad  tumulum  Trojie  sub  moenibus  altis 
Jussa  mori.  Mn,  iii-  321. 


others  again,  allowing  that  the  head  is  thus  ex« 
posed,  deny  that  the  body  is  so  treated,  but  say 
that  it  is  buried.  The  sacred  personage  to 
whom  this  sacrifice  is  offered,  the  Taurians 
themselves  assert  to  be  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon.  The  manner  in  which  they 
treat Jtheir  captives  is  this: — Every  ikian  cuts 
off  the  head  of  his  prisoner,  and  carries  k  to  fak 
house ;  this  he  fixes  on  a  stake,  which  is  placed 
generally  at  the  top  of  the  chimney :  thus  situate 
ed,  they  affect  to  consider  it  as  the  protectorof 
their  families :  their  whole  subsistence  is  pro- 
cured by  acts  of  plunder  and  hostility. 
^  CIV.  The  Agathyrsi  ■  are  a  people  of  veiy 
'^effeminate  manners,  but  abounding  in  gold :  they 
ave  their  women  in  common,  so  that,  being 
^U  connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  they 
low  nothing  of  envy  or  of  hatred :  in  other 
spects  they  resemble  the  Thracians. 
CV.  The  Neuri  observe  the  Scythian  cns-i 
toms.  In  the  age  preceding  this  invasion  of 
Darius,  they  were  compelled  to  change  their 
habitations,  from  the  multitude  of  serpents' 
which  infested  them :  besides  what  their  own 
soil  produced,  these  came  in  far  greater  num- 
bers from  the  deserts  above  them  ;  till  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  take  refuge  with 
the  Budini :  these  people  have  the  character  of 
being  magicians.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Scythi- 
ans, as  well  as  by  those  Greeks  who  dwell  in 
Scythia,  that  once  in  every  year  they  are  all  of 
them  changed  into  wolves  ;*  and  that  after  re- 
maining so  for  the  space  of  a  few  days,  they 
resume  their  former  shape ;  but  this  I  do  not 
believe,  although  they  swear  that  it  is  true. 
CVI.  The  Androphagi  are  perhaps,  of  all 


2  Agathyrn.'}-'The  country  inhabited  by  this  people 
is  now  called  Vologhda,  in  Muscovy:  the  Agathyrsi 
were  by  Juvenal  called  cruel ; 

Saaromatoeque  bracea  aut  Immanes  Agalhjni. 
Virgil  calls  them  the  painted  Agathyrsi : 

Cretesque  Dr^opeaqae  fremtint  plctlqoe  AgaHhytA. 
They  are  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Agathyrsi 
from  Agath3rTsus,  a  son  of  Hercules.— T. 

3  Multitude  of  Serpents.y-These  serpents  were  no 
other  than  the  Dibii,  who  fed  their  cattle  on  the 
high  grounds,  and  securing  themselves  in  the  flatnesses, 
and  secret  retirements  of  tlie  mountains,  made  incursionB 
on  the  Neuri,  and  interrupted  their  settlements.  See 
Hesiod,  Aifiav  c(piv  x^nc 

4  Into  wolves.y—TorapoJiixia  Mela  mentions  the  same 
fact,  as  I  have  observed  in  page  194.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some,  that  this  idea  might  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  people  clothing  themselves  in  the 
skins  of  wolves  during  the  colder  months  of  winter  j  but 
this  is  rejected  by  Larcher,  without  giving  any  better 
hypothesis  to  solve  the  fable.— r. 
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mankind,  the  rudest :  tbey  have  no  forms  of 
law  or  justice,  their  employment  is  feeding  of 
cattle ;  and  though  their  dress  is  Scjrthian,  they 
have  a  dialect  appropriate  to  themselves. 

CVIL  The  Melanchlsni*  have  all  black 
garments ;  from  whence  they  derive  their  name : 
these  are  the  only  people  known  to  feed  on  hu- 
man flesh ;  *  their  manners  are  those  of  Scythia. 

Cyill.  The  Budini^  are  a  great  and  nu- 
merous people ;  their  bodies  are  painted  of  a 
blue  and  red  colour ;  they  have  in  their  coun- 
try a  town  called  Grelonus,  built  entirely  of 
wood.  Its  walls  are  of  a  surprising  height : 
they- are  on  each  side  three  hundred  stadia  in 
length ;  the  houses  and  the  temples  are  all  of 
wood.  They  have  temples  built  in  the  Gre- 
cian manner  to  Grecian  deities,  with  the  statues, 
altars,  and  shrines  of  wood.  Every  three  years  ^ 
they  have  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The 
Geloni  are  of  Grecian  origin ;  but  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  commercial  towns,  they  esta- 
blished themselves  amongst  the  Budini.  Their 
language  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Scythian. 

CIX.  The  Budini  are  distinguished  equally 
in  their  language  and  manner  of  life  from  the 
Geloni :  they  are  the  original  natives  of  the 
country,  feeders  of  cattle^  and  the  only  people 
of  the  country  who  eat  vermin.  The  Geloni, " 
on  the  contrary,  pay  attention  to  agriculture, 
live  on  com,  cultivate  gardens,  and  resemble 
the  Budini  neither  in  appearance  nor  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  are  apt,  though 
erroneously,  to  confound  them  both  under  the 
name  of  the  Geloni.  Their  country  is  covered 
with  trees  of  every  species ;  where  these  are  the 
thickest,  there  is  a  lai^  and  spacious  lake  with 

5  MelanchliPni.'}" 

Melanchkenis  atra  vetUs  s  et  ex  e«  nomen.-. 

Pomp.  Mela. 

6  Human  Jlesh."] — M.  Larcher  very  naturally  thinks 
this  a  passage  transposed  from  the  preceding  chapter,  as 
indeed  the  word  Androphagi  literally  means  eaters  of 
human  flesh. 

7  Budini.y— The  district  possessed  by  this  people  is  now- 
called  Podolia:  Pliny  supposes  them  to  have  been  so 
called  firom  using  waggons  drawn  by  oxea — T. 

8  Every  three  ycor*.]— This  feast,  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Bacdius,  M^as  named  the  Trieterica,  to  wliirJi  there 
are  frequent  allusions  in  the  ancient  authors.— See 
Statins: 

Non  hiec  Trieterica  vobis 

Nox  patrio  de  more  renlt. 

From  which  we  may  presume  that  this  was  kept  up 
throughout  the  night 

9  G«&)»u. 3— These  people  are  called  Picti  by  Vii^ : 

Pictotque  Ueloooa. — Om>rg,  ii.  115. 

And  by  Locan  fortes : 

AlaMagcte*  qao  fugit  equo  fbrtctqae  Gelonoc— L.  lii.  StO.  [ 


a  marsh  surrounded  with  reeds.  In  this  lake 
are  found  otters,  beavers,  and  other  wild  animals, 
who  have  square  snouts :  of  these,  the  skins  are 
used  to  border  the  garment ;  *'  and  their  testi- 
cles are  esteemed  useful  in  hysterical  diseases. 
OX.  Of  the  Sauromatse"  we  have  this  ac- 
count. In  a  contest  which  the  Greeks  had 
with  the  Amazons,  whom  the  Scythians  call 
Oiorpata, '"  or,  as  it  may  be  interpreted,  men- 
slayers  (for  Oeor  signifies  a  man,  and  pata  to 
kill)  they  obtained  a  victory  over  them  at 
Thermodon.  On  their  return,  as  many  Ama- 
zons "  as  they  were  able  to  take  caprive,  they 


10  Border  the  gartnenL^-^lt  is  perhaps  not  unworthy 
remark,  that  throughout  the  sacred  Scriptures  we  find 
no  mention  made  of  furs ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  modem  travellers,  garments  lined  and  bordered  with 
costly  furs  are  the  dresses  of  honour  and  of  ceremony. 
Purple  and  fine  linen  are  what  we  often  read  of  in  Scrip, 
tore  J  but  never  of  fur. — T.' 

11  Souromafep. 3— This  people  were  also  called  Sarma. 
tsB  or  Sarmatians.  It  may  perhaps  tend  to  excite  some 
novel  and  interesting  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  English 
reader,  when  he  is  informed,  that  amongst  a  people  rude 
and  uncivilized  as  these  Sarmatians  are  here  described, 
the  tender  and  effeminate  Ovid  was  compelled  to  consume 
a  long  and  melancholy  exile.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  that  he  wrote  those  nine  books  of  epistles,  which 
are  certainly  not  the  least  valuable  of  his  works.  The 
following  lines  are  eminently  harmonious  and  pathetic : 

At  puto  cum  requic*  medicinaque  publica  curae 

Somnus  adest,  soli  Us  nox  venit  orba  mails, 
Somnia  tne  terrent  verce  imitantia  casus, 

£t  Tigilant  sensus  In  mea  danina  mei ; 
Aut  ego  SarmaUcas  Tldeor  Titaxe  sagittas, 

A  at  dare  captivas  ad  fera  Tincia  manus: 
A  at  ubi  decipior  meliorls  imagine  somni, 

Aspicio  patriae  tecta  relicta  meae, 
£t  mod6  Tobiscum  quo*  sum  Teneratus  amicl, 

Et  niod6  cum  car&  ronjuge  multa  loquor. — T. 

Herodotus  relates  the  origin  of  this  people  in  this  and 
the  subsequent  chapters.  The  account  of  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  differs  materially :  the  Scythian?,  says  this  author, 
having  subdued  part  of  Asia,  drove  several  colonies  out 
of  the  country,  and  amongst  them  one  of  the  Modes; 
this,  advancing  towards  the  Tanais,  formed  the  nation  cf 
the  Sauromatee.— ZarcA^r. 

12  Oiorpata.y^TluB  etymology  is  founded  upon  a  no- 
tion that  the  Amazons  were  a  community  of  women  who 
killed  every  man  mth  whom  they  had  any  commerce, 
and  yet  subsisted  as  a  people  for  ages.  This  title  was 
given  them  from  their  worship ;  for  Oiorpata,  or  as  some 
manuscripts  have  it,  Aorpata,  is  the  same  as  Patab-Or, 
the  priest  of  Orus,  or,  in  a  more  lax  sense,  the  votaricM 
of  that  god.  They  were  A>3{0ct«*«,  for  they  sacrificed 
all  strangers  whom  fortune  brought  upon  their  coast : 
so  that  the  whole  Euxine  sea,  upon  which  they  lived  i 
was  rendered  infamous  from  their  cruelty.— £ryanA| 

13  ^iiMuronf.]— The  more  striking  peculiarities  relating 
to  this  fancied  community  of  women,  are  doubtless  fiw 
miliar  to  the  most  common  reader.  The  subject,  coiu 
sidered  in  a  sdentiflc  point  of  view,  is  admirably  discuss 
ed  by  Bryant.  His  chapter  on  the  Amazons  is  too  lovg 
to  transcribe,  and  it  would  be  icgufious  to  mutilate  it 
*'  Among  barbarous  nations,**  saya  Bfr  Gibbon,  "women 
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distributed  in  three  vessels :  these,  when 
they  were  out  at  sea,  rose  against  their  con- 
querors, and  put  them  all  to  death.  But  as 
they  were  totaUy  ignorant  of  navigation,  and 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  management  either 
of  helms,  sails,  or  oars,  they  were  obliged  to 
resign  themselves  to  die  wind  and  the  tide, 
which  carried  them  to  Cremnes,  near  the  Palus 
Meeotis,  a  place  inhabited  by  the  free  Scythians. 
The  Amazons  here  disembarked,  and  advanced 
towards  the  part  which  was  inhabited,  and 
meeting  with  a  stud  of  horses  in  their  route, 
they  immediately  seized  them,  and  mounted  on 
these,  proceeded  to  plunder  the  Scythians. 

CXI,  The  Scythians  were  unable  to  explain 
what  had  happened,  being  neither  acquainted 
with  the  language,  the  dress,  nor  the  country  of 
the  invaders.  Under  the  impression  that  they 
were  a  body  of  men  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
they  offered  them  battle.  The  result  wa9,  that 
having  taken  some  as  prisoners,  they  at  last 
discovered  them  to  be  women.  After  a  con- 
sultation amongst  themselves,  they  determined 
not  to  put  any  of  them  to  death,  but  to  select  a 
detachment  of  their  youngest  men,  equal  in 
number,  as  they  might  conjecture,  to  the  Ama. 
zons.  They  were  directed  to  encamp  opposite 
to  them,  and  by  their  adversaries'  motions  to 
regulate  their  own :  if  they  were  attacked,  they 
were  to  retreat  without  making  resistance ; 
when  the  piu^uit  should  be  discontinued,  they 
were  to  return,  and  again  encamp  as  near  the 
Amazons  as  possible.  The  Scythians  took 
these  measures,  with  the  view  of  having  chil- 
dren by  these  invaders. 

CXIL  The  young  men  did  as  they  were 
ordered.  The  Amazons,  seeing  that  no  injury 
was  offered  them,  desisted  from  hostilities. 
The  two  camps  imperceptibly  approached  each 
other.  The  young  Sc3rthian8,  as  well  as  the 
Amazons,  had  nothing  but  their  arms  and  their 
horses ;  and  both  obtained  their  subsistence 
from  the  chace. 

CXIII.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Amazons, 
about  noon,  to  retire  from  the  rest,  either  alone 
or  two  in  company,  to  ease  nature.  The  Scy- 
thians discovered  this,  and  did  likewise.  One 
of  the  young  men  met  with  an  Amazon,  who 
had  wandered  alone  from  the  rest,  and  who,  in- 
stead of  rejecting  his  caresses,  suffered  him  to 
enjoy  her  person.  They  were  not  able  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  but  she  intimated  by 

have  often  combated  by  the  side  of  their  husbands  :  but 
it  is  almott  inaposnible  that  a  society  of  Amazons  should 
ever  have  existed  in  the  old  or  new  world."—  T. 


signs,  that  if  on  the  following  day  h«  woaid 
come  to  the  same  place,  and  bring  with  him  a 
covipanion,  she  would  bring  aimther  fcfovte  to 
meet  him.  The  young  man  returned,  sad  told 
what  had  h^pen^d:  he  wfts  punctual  to  hu 
engagement,  and  the  next  day  wept  witli  • 
friend  to  the  place,  whene  he  found  the  tWQ 
Amazons  waiting  to  r^cn^ive  them. 

CXIV.  TMs  adventure  wa«  cpmrnunicated 
to  the  Sc3rthiau8,  who  spon  conciliated  the  rest 
of  the  won)ep.  The  two  camps  w^re  presently 
united,  i^id  «ach  considered  as  hi^  it^ife  her  to 
whom  he  had  first  attached  hims^^f.  As  tbey 
were  not  able  to  learn  the  dialect  of  the  AiQ»* 
zons,  they  taught  them  theirs ;  which  haviqf 
accomplished,  the  husbands  thus  addivssed  tbeir 
wives  : — "  We  have  relations  and  property,  le^ 
us  therefore  change  this  mode  of  life  j  let  us 
go  hence,  and  communicate  with  the  rest  of 
our  countrymen,  where  you  and  you  only  shall 
be  our  wives."  To  this  the  Amazons  thu9 
replied :  "  We  cannot  associate  with  your  fe* 
males,  whose  manners  are  so  different  froni 
our  own ;  we  are  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
javelin  and  the  bow,  and  accustomed  to  ride  on 
horseback,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  all  feminiuf 
employments .  your  women  are  very  differently 
accomplished :  instructed  in  female  arcs,  they 
pass  their  time  in  their  waggons,'  and  despise 
the  chace,  with  all  similar  exercises  -.  we  can* 
not  therefore  live  with  them.  If  you  really 
desire  to  retain  us  as  your  wives,  and  to  behave 
yourselves  honestly  towards  us,  return  to  you^ 
parents,  dispose  of  your  property,  and  after- 
wards come  back  to  us,  and  we  will  live  together, 
at  a  distance  from  your  other  connecrions." 

CXV.  The  young  men  approved  of  their 
advice ;  they  accordingly  took  their  share  of 
the  property  which  belonged  to  them,  and  re- 
turned to  the  Amazons,  by  whom  they  were 
thus  addressed.  '*  Our  residence  here  occasions 
us  much  terror  and  uneasiness :  we  have  not 
only  deprived  you  of  your  parents,  but  have 
greatly  wasted  your  country.  As  you  think  us 
worthy  of  being  your  wives,  let  us  leave  this 
place,  and  dwell  beyond  the  Tanais." 

CXVI.  With  this  also  the  young  Scythians 
complied,  and  having  passed  the  Tanais,  they 
marched  forwards  a  three  days*  journey  towards 
the  east,  and  three  more  from  the  Palus  Mseo 

I  In  their  waggons.y—Theae  waggons  served  them 
instead  of  houses.  Every  one  knows  that  in  Greece  the 
women  went  out  but  seldom ;  but  I  much  fear  that  He- 
rodotus attributes  to  the  Scythian  women  the  manners 
of  tliose  (»f  Greece.— XorcAtfr. 
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(18  towards  tlie  north.  Here  tliey  fyt^d  tfaem- 
i^lves,  and  now  remain.  The  women  of  the 
Sauromatse  still  retain  tibeir  fonner  habits  of 
life ;  they  pursue  die  chaoe  on  horsdxick,  some- 
times with  and  sometimes  without  their  fau8« 
bands,  and,  dressed  in  the  habits  of  the  men, 
frequently  engage  in  battle. 

OX  VII.  The  (gauromata  use  the  iSoythian 
language,  but  their  dialect  has  always  been  im- 
pure,  because  the  Amazons  themselves  had 
learned  it  but  imperfectly.  With  reject  to 
their  institutions  coneeming  maniiige,  no  vir- 
gin is  permitted  to  mairy  till  she  first  have 
killed  an  enemy.*  It  sometimes  therefore 
happens  that  many  women  die  single  at  an 
advanced  age,  having  never  been  Me  to  iiilfil 
t^e  conditions  required. 

CXVIIL  To  these  nations,  which  I  have 
described,  assembled  in  council,  the  Scythian 
ambassadors  were  admitted; — ^they  informed 
the  princes,  that  the  Persian,  having  reduced 
under  his  authority  all  the  nations  of  the  ad- 
joining continent,  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the 
neck  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  order  to  pass  into 
theirs:  that  he  had  already  subdued  Thrace, 
and  constructed  a  bridge  over  the  Ister,  am- 
bitiously hoping  to  reduce  them  also.  **  Will  | 
it  be  just,**  they  continued,  "  for  you  to  remain 
inactive  spectators  of  our  ruin  ?  Rather,  having 
the  same  sentiments,  let  us  advance  together 
against  this  invader :  unless  you  do  this,  we 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  be 
compelled  either  to  forsake  our  country,  or  to 
submit  to  the  terms  he  may  impose.  If  you 
withhold  your  assistance,  what  may  we  not 
dread  ?  Neither  will  you  have  reason  to  expect 
a  different  or  a  better  fate  :  for  are  not  you  the 
object  of  the  Persian's  ambition  as  well  as  our- 
selves? or  do  you  suppose  that,  having  van- 
quished us,  he  wall  leave  you  unmolested? 
That  we  reason  justly,  you  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence before  you.  If  his  hostilities  were  di- 
rected only  against  us,  with  the  view  of  re- 
venging upon  us  the  former  servile  condition 
of  his  nation,  he  would  immediately  have 
marched  into  our  country,  without  at  all  injur, 
ing  or  molesting  others  ;  he  would  have  shown 

2  KiUed  an  enemy. "y—the  account  which  Hippocrates 
gives  la  somewhat  different :  the  women  of  the  Sauromatse 
mount  on  horsebaclc,  draw  the  bow,  lance  the  javelin 
from  on  horsebadc,  and  go  to  war  as  long  as  they  remain 
unmarried:  they  are  not  suffered  to  marry  tUlthey  have 
killed  three  enemies ;  nor  do  they  cohabit  with  their  hus. 
bands  till  they  have  performed  the  oererooolM  whidi 
their  laws  require.  Their  married  women  do  not  go  on 
horseback,  unless  indeed  it  should  be  necessary  to  make 
a  nati<nial  expedition. 


by  ills  eimiuel,  that  lia^  iiidiciwlioq  fTilP  4k?e)^ 
against  tbe  Scythians  only.  On  the  <H)nt7>U7» 
as  soon  as  ever  he  set  foot  upon  iHxr  om^ip^t^ 
he  reduced  all  the  nations  whick  h»  meta  wA 
has  subdued  the  XhiacianSy  and  our  niiishbQors 
the  Gets.'* 

CXIX.  When  the  Scythians  had  thus  ^ 
livered  dieir  sentiments,  the  princas  of  the 
nations  who  were  assembled,  deliberated  among 
themsdves,  but  great  difference  of  opinion  pre*, 
vailed ;  the  sovereigns  of  tiie  Geloni,  Budini,, 
and  Sauromatae  were  unanimous  in  their  in- 
dination  to  assist  the  Scythians ;  but  those  o£ 
the  Agathyrsi,  Neuri,  Andnqthagi,  Melaa- 
chlseni,  and  Tauri,  made  this  answer  to  the 
ambassadors :  **  U  you  had  not  been  the  fint 
aggressors  in  this  dispute,  having  first  of  aU 
commenced  hostilities  against  Persia,  your  dew 
sire  of  assistance  would  have  appeared  to  us 
reasonable;  we  should  have  listened  to  you 
with  attention,  and  yielded  the  aid  which  you 
require:  but  without  any  interference  on  our 
part,  you  first  made  incursions  into  their  ter-* 
ritories,  and  as  long  as  fortune  favoured  you,, 
ruled  over  Persia.  The  same  fortune  now. 
seems  propitious  to  them,  and  they  only  retali- 
ate your  own  conduct  upon  you.  We  did  not 
before  offer  any  injury  to  this  people,  nekhor 
without  provocation  shall  we  do  so  now :  but 
if  he  attack  our  country,  and  commence  hos» 
tilities  against  us,  he  will  find  that  we  shall 
not  patiently  endure  the  insult.  Until  he  shall 
do  this  we  shall  remain  neutral.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  Persians  intend  any  injury  to 
us,  but  to  those  alone  \vho  first  offended  them.'* 

CXX.  When  the  Scythians  heard  this,  and  * 
found  that  they  had  no  assistance  to  expect, 
they  determined  to  avoid  all  open  and  decisive 
encounters  :  with  this  view  they  divided  them-^ 
selves  into  t\i'0  bodies,  and  retiring  gradually 
before  the  enemy,  they  fiUed  up  the  wells  and 
fountains  which  lay  in  their  yray,  and  destroyed 
the  produce  of  their  fields.  The  Sauromatn 
were  directed  to  advance  to  the  district  under 
the  authority  of  Scopasis,  with  orders,  upon 
the  advance  of  the  Persians,  to  retreat  towards 
the  Maeotis,  by  the  river  Tanais.  If  the  Per- 
sians retreated,  they  were  to  harass  and  pursue 
them.  This  was  the  disposition  of  one  part 
of  their  power.  The  two  other  divisions 
of  their  country,  the  greater  one  under  Inda- 
thyrsus,  and  the  third  under  Taxads,  were  to 
join  themselves  to  the  Geioni  and  Budini,  and 
advancing  a  day's  march  before  the  Persians, 
were  gradually  to  retreat,  and  in  other  respect^ 
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perform  what  bad  been  previously  determined 
in  cowicil.  They  were  particularly  enjoined^to 
allure  the  enemy  to  pass  the  dominions  of  those 
nations  who  had  withheld  their  assistance,  in 
order  that  their  indignation  might  be  provoked ; 
that  as  they  were  unwilling  to  unite  in  any  hos- 
tilities before,  they  should  now  be  compelled  to 
take  arms  in  their  own  defence.  They  were 
Anally  to  retire  into  their  own  country,  and  to 
attack  the  enemy,  if  it  could  be  done  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  * 

CXXL  The  Scythians,  having  determined 
upon  these  measures,  advanced  silently  before 
the  forces  of  Darius,  sending  forwards  as  scouts 
a  select  detachment  of  their  cavalry :  they  also 
despatched  before  them  the  carriages  in  which 
their  wives  and  children  usually  live,  together 
with  their  cattle,  reserving  only  such  a  number 
as  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence,  giving  di- 
rections that  their  route  should  be  regularly  to- 
wards the  north. 

CXXII.  These  caniages  accordingly  ad- 
vanced as  they  were  directed;  the  Scythian 
scouts,  finding  that  the  Persians  had  proceeded 
a  three  days'  journey  from  the  Ister,  encamped 
at  the  distance  of  one  day*s  march  from  their 
army,  and  destroyed  all  the  produce  of  the  lands. 
The  Persians,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Scythian  cavalry,  commenced  the  pursuit ; 
whilst  the  Scythians  regularly  retired  before 
them.  Directing  their  attention  to  one  part  of 
the  enemy  in  particular,  the  Persians  continued 
to  advance  eastward  towards  the  Tanais.  The 
Scythians  having  crossed  this  river,  the  Persians 
did  the  same,  till  passing  over  the  country  of 
the  Sauromatae,  they  came  to  that  of  the  Budini. 

CXXIIL  As  long  as  the  Persians  remained 
in  Scythia  and  Sarmatia,  they  had  little  power 
of  doing  injury,  the  country  aroimd  them  was 
so  vast  and  extensive ;  but  as  soon  as  they  came 
amongst  the  Budini,  they  discovered  a  town 
built  entirely  of  wood,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  totally  stripped  and  deserted ;  to  this  they 
set  fire.  This  done,  they  continued  their  pur- 
suit through  the  country  of  the  Budini,  till  they 
came  to  a  dreary  solitude.  This  is  beyond  the 
Budini,  and  of  the  extent  of  a  seven  days'  jour- 
ney, without  a  single  inhabitant.     Farther  on 


1  Prospect  of  mccess.y— The  very  judicious  plan  of 
operation  here  portrayed,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  a 
idvilized  nation,  acquainted  with  all  the  subterfuges  of 
the  most  improved  military  disdpline,  than  to  a  people  so 
rude  and  barbarous  as  the  Scythians  are  elsewhere  repre- 
sented. The  conduct  of  the  Roman  Fabius,  who,  to  use 
the  words  of  Enuins,  cunctando  restitnit  rein,  was  not 
very  unlike  this.— T. 


are  the  Thyssagelae,'  j&om  whose  country  four 
great  rivers,  after  watering  the  intermediate 
plains,    empty    themselves    into   the    Palus 
Mseotis.     The  names  of  these  rivers  (u*e  the . 
Lycus,  the  Gams,  the  Tanais,  and  the  Syigis, 

GXXIV.  As  soon  as  Darius  arrived  at  the 
above  solitude,  he  halted,  and  encamped  his 
army  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gams :  he  then 
constructed  eight  large  forts,  at  the  distance  ot 
sixty  stadia  from  each  other,  the  ruins  of  whidh 
have  be;en  visible  to  my  time.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  employed,  that  detachment  of  the  enemy 
which  he  had  pursued,  making  a  circuit  by  the 
higher  parts  of  the  country,  returned  into 
Scythia.  When  these  had  disappeared,  and 
were  no  more  to  be  discovered,  Darius  left  his 
forts  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  directed  his 
march  westward,  thinking  that  the  Scythians 
whom  he  had  pursued  were  the  whole  of  the 
nation,  and  had  fled  towards  the  west :  accel- 
erating therefore  his  march,  he  arrived  in 
Scythia,  and  met  with  two  detachments  of 
Scythians ;  these  also  he  pursued,  who  took 
care  to  keep  from  him  at  a  distance  of  one  day's 
march. 

GXXy.  Darius  continued  his  pursuit,  and 
the  Scythians,  as  had  been  previously  concerted, 
led  him  into  the  country  of  those  who  had  re- 
fused to  accede  to  their  alliance,  and  first  of  all 
into  that  of  the  Melanchlaeni.  When  the  lands 
of  this  people  had  been  effectually  harassed  by 
the  Scythians,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  the  lat- 
ter were  again  led  by  the  former  into  the  district 
of  the  AndropbagL  Having  in  like  manner 
distressed  these,  the  Persians  were  allured  on 
to  the  Neuri :  the  Neuri  being  also  alarmed 
and  harassed,  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
the  Persians  amongst  the  Agathyrsi.  This 
people  however  had  observed  that  before  their 
own  country  had  suffered  any  ii^ury  from  the 
invaders,  the  Sc3rthians  bad  taken  care  to  dis- 
tress the  lands  of  their  neighbours  ;  they  accord- 
ingly despatched  to  them  a  messenger,  forbid- 
ding their  nearer  approach,  and  threatening  that 
any  attempt  to  advance  should  meet  with  their 
hostile  resistance :  with  this  determination,  the 
Agathyrsi  appeared  in  arms  upon  their  borders. 
But  the  Melanchlaeni,  the  Androphagi,  and  the 
Neuri,  although  they  had  suffered  equally  jfrom 

2  Thtf»MgeUB.'}-~Tlaa  people  are  indifferently  named 
the  Thyssagetse,  tlie  Thyrsagetse,  and  the  Tyrregetae} 
mention  is  made  of  them  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Valerius 
Flaccus.— >This  latter  author  says, 

Non  ego  Huigulaeit  RWUmtem  tympuia  bellk 
Thjnagetcm,  dnctamque  vagit  post  tef|pi  ittebo 
Fellibus.  T. 
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the  Persians  and  the  Scythians,  neither  made 
any  exertions,  nor  remembered  what  they  had 
before  menaced,  but  fled  in  alarm  to  the  deserts 
of  the  north.  The  Scythians,  turning  aside 
from  the  Agathyrsi,  who  had  refused  to  assist 
them,  retreated  from  the  country  of  the  Neuri, 
towards  Scythia,  whither  they  were  pursued  by 
the  Persians. 

CXXVI.  As  they  continued  to  persevere 
in  the  same  conduct,  Darius  was  induced  to  send 
a  messenger  to  Indathyrsus  the  Scythian  prince. 
"  Most  wretched  man,'*  said  the  ambassador, 
''  why  do  you  thus  continue  to  fly,  having  the 
choice  of  one  of  these  alternatives— If  you  think 
yourself  able  to  contend  with  me,  stop  and  let 
us  engage ;  if  you  feel  a  conscious  inferiority, 
bring  to  me,  as  to  your  superior,  earth  and  water." 
— Let  us  come  to  a  conference." 

CXXVII.  The  Scythian  monarch  made 
this  reply :  "  It  is  not  my  disposition,  O  Per- 
sian, to  fly  from  any  man  through  fear ;  neither 
do  I  now  fly  from  you.  My  present  conduct 
differs  not  at  all  from  that  which  I  pursue  in  a 
state  of  peace.  Why  I  do  not  contend  with 
you  in  the  open  field,  I  will  explain :  we  have 
no  inhabited  towns  nor  cultivated  lands  of  which 
we  can  fear  your  invasion  or  your  plunder,  and 
have  therefore  no  occasion  to  engage  with  you 
precipitately:  but  we  have  the  sepuichres  of 
our  fathers,  these  you  may  discover ;  and  if  you 
endeavour  to  injure  them,  you  shall  soon  know 
how  far  we  are  able  or  willing  to  resist  you ; 


3  Earth  and  water.'] — Amongst  the  ancient  nations  of 
the  west,  to  show  that  they  confessed  themselves  over- 
come, or  that  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  they  gathered 
some  grass,  and  presented  it  to  the  conqueror.  By  this 
action  they  resigned  all  the  claims  they  possessed  to  their 
country.  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  Germans  still  observed 
this  custom.  Summum  apud  antiquos  signum  victorise 
erat  herbam  porrigere  victos,  hoc  est  terra  et  altrice  ipsa 
humo  et  humatione  etiam  cedere;  quern  morem  etiam 
nunc  durare  apud  Germanos  scio.— Festus  and  Servius, 
upon  verse  128,  book  viiL  of  the  .£neid  of  Virgil,— 

£t  TittA  comptoa  roluit  preetendere  nunot, — 
afl3rm,  that  herbam  do,  is  the  same  thing'  as  victum  me 
fateor,  et  cedo  victoriam.  The  same  ceremony  was  ob- 
served, or  something  like  it,  when  a  country,  a  fief,  or  a 
portion  of  land,  was  given  or  sold  to  any  one.— See  Du 
Cange,  Glossary,  at  the  word  Investitura.  In  the  east, 
and  in  other  countries,  it  was  by  the  giving  of  earth  and 
water,  that  a  prince  was  put  in  possession  of  a  country ; 
and  the  investiture  was  made  him  in  this  manner.  By 
this  they  acknowledged  him  their  master  without  con- 
trol, for  earth  and  water  involve  every  thing— Aristotle 
Bays,  that  to  give  earth  and  vrater,  is  to  renounce  one's 
tiherty.—LarcAer. 

Amongst  the  Romans,  when  an  offender  was  sent  into 
banishment,  be  was  emphatically  interdicted  the  use  of 
Are  and  water ;  which  was  supposed  to  imply  the  absence 
of  every  aid  and  comfort— r. 


till  then  we  will  not  meet  you  in  battle.  Re- 
member farther,  that  I  acknowledge  no  master 
or  superior,  but  Jupiter,  who  was  my  ances- 
tor, and  Histia  the  Scythian  queen.  Instead 
of  the  presents  which  you  require  of  earth 
and  water,  I  will  send  you  such  as  you  better 
deserve  :  and  in  return  for  your  calling  yourself 
my  master,  I  only  bid  you  weep." — Such  was 
the  answer  of  the  Scythian/  which  the  ambas- 
dor  related  to  Darius. 

CXXVIII.  The  very  idea  of  servitude  ex- 
asperated the  Scythian  princes ;  they  accordingly 
despatched  that  part  of  their  army  which  was 
under  Scopasis,  together  with  the  Sauromatae, 
to  solicit  a  conference  with  the  lonians  who 
guarded  the  bridge  over  the  Ister;  those  who 
remained  did  not  think  it  necessary  any  more 
to  lead  the  Persians  about,  but  regularly  endea- 
voured to  surprise  them  when  at  their  meals ; 
they  watched,  therefore,  their  proper  opportuni- 
ties, and  executed  their  purpose.  The  Scythian 
horse  never  failed  of  driving  back  the  cavalry 
of  the  Persians,  but  these  last,  in  falling  back 
upon  their  infantry,  were  always  secured  and 
supported.  The  Scythians,  notwithstanding 
their  advantage  over  the  Persian  horse,  always 
retreated  from  the  foot;  they  frequently,  how- 
ever, attacked  them  under  cover  of  the  night. 

CXXIX.  In  these  attacks  of  the  Scythians 
upon  the  camp  of  Darius,  the  Persians  had  one 
advantage,  which  I  shall  explain — ^it  arose  from 
the  brajdng  of  the  asses,  and  appearance  of  the 
mules :  I  have  before  observed,  that  neither  of 
these  animals  are  produced  in  Scythia,*  on 
account  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  braying, 
therefore,  of  the  asses  greatly  distressed  the 
Scythian  horses,  which  as  often  as  they  attacked 
the  Persians,  pricked  up  their  ears  and  ran 
back,  equally  disturbed  by  a  noise  which  they 
had  never  heard,  and  figures  they  had  never  seen : 
this  was  of  some  importance  in  the  progress  of 
hostilities. 

4  Answer  of  the  Scythian.] — ^To  bid  aperson  weep,  was 
a  kind  of  proverbial  form  of  wishing  him  ill ;  thus  Horace, 

Demetri,  tcque  Tigelli 

Diacipalamm  inter  JvAw  piorare  cathednu. 
Afterwards,  ^  antwer  of  the  Sct/thiaru  became  a  pro- 
verb to  express  the  same  wish ;  as  was  also  the  bidding 
a  person  eat  onions.— 43ee  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Life  of  Bias, 
and  Erasmus  in  Scytharum  oratio,  and  cepcu  edere.^^T. 

5  Are  produced  in  Scythia.] — The  Scythians  neverthe. 
less,  if  Clemens  Alexandrinus  may  be  believed,  sacrificed 
asses ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  confounded  this 
people  with  the  Hyperboreans,  as  he  adduces  in  proof  of 
his  assertion  a  verse  from  Callimachus,  which  obviously 
refers  to  this  latter  people.  We  are  also  informed  by 
Pindar,  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  hecatombs  <rf 
asses  to  Apollo. — Lareher. 
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CXXX.  The  Scythians,  (fiscovering  that 
the  Persians  were  in  extreme  perplexity,  hoped 
that  by  detaining  them  longer  in  their  coontry, 
they  should  finally  reduce  them  to  the  utmost 
distress :  with  thi*  view,  they  oooasionfdly  left 
eizpOBed  some  of  their  cattle  with  their  shepherds, 
and  artfully  retired ;  of  these,  with  much  exol'i- 
tation,  the  Persians  took  possession. 

CXXXI.  This  was  again  and  again  repeat^ 
ed;  Darius  nevertheless  became  gradually  in 
want  of  ahnost  every  necessary :  the  Scythian 
princes,  knowing  this,  sent  to  him  a  messenger, 
with  a  bird,  a  mouse,^  a  frog,  and  five  arrows,* 
as  a  present.  The  Persians  inquired  of  the 
besrer,  what  these  might  mean  ;  but  the  man 
declared,  that  his  orders  were  only  to  deliver 
them  and  return ;  he  advised  them,  however, 
to  exi^rt  their  sagadty,  and  interpriet  the  mys- 
tery. 

C  X  X  XI L  The  Persians  accordingly  held  a 
consultation  on  the  suhgecf^  Darius  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  Scythians  intended  by  this  to 
express  submission  to  him,  and  give  him  the 
earth  and  the  water  which  he  required.    The 


I  A  Mrdt  a  nunue,  a  frog,  and  five  arroti;«.  3— This  na- 
turally brings  to  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  a  somewhat 
similar  iHresent,  iirtended  to  irritate  and  provoke,- best 
receded  and  expressed  by  oiu*  immortal  Shakspeere.— 
See  his  Life  of  Henry  the  Fifth  :— 

French  Anibetsador.-^— Thus  then,  in  fisiT. 
Your  highness  lately  sending  into  Prance, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  yonr  great  predecessor  Edward  the  Third ; 
In  anwer  of  which  claim,  the- prince  our  master 
Says,  that  you  &vour  too  much  of  your  youth. 
And  bids  you  be  advised — 'rhere's  nboght  in  France 
That  ean  be  with  a  nimble  galliaxd  won. 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there; 
He  theiefbre  tends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirir, 
Thla  ton  of  treasure,  and  in  lieu  of  this 
Desires  you,  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  mof«  aryou.^Thtts  die  Dauphhi  speaks. 

jr.  BeTtrg.     What  treasure,  uncle  ? 

Smt.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

K.  iftfiry.    We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  te  so  pleasant  with  us : 
His  present  and  your  pains  we  thank  >ou  for. 
When  we  have  matched  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  fiather's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  dlsturb'd 
Wlthchacet. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,fliat  of  this  enigmatical 
way  of  speaking  and  ading,  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  remarkably  fond  In  the  Pythagorean  school,  the 
precept  to  abstain  from  beans,  »tv»fAon  «t(;^(«^ou,  involved 
the  command  of  refraining  from  unlawful  love ;  and  in 
an  epigram  imputed  to  Virgil,  the  letter  Y  intimated  a 
systematic  attachment  to  virtue ;  this  may  be  found  in 
Lactantius,  book  vL  c  ill  The  act  of  Tarquin,  in  strik- 
ing off  the  heads  from  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden, 
is  sufficiently  notorious ;  and  the  fables  of  iEsop,  and  of 
Phaedrus  may  serve  to  prove  that  this  partiality  to  alle- 
gory was  not  more  universal  than  it  was  founded  in  a 
delicate  and  just  conception  of  things.— r. 


Mouse,  as  he  explained  it,  vfta  piodneied  in  the 
earth,  and  lived  on  the  same  food  as  man ; 
the  ftog  was  a  native  of  the'  water ;  the  Urd 
hScHe  greet  resemUance  to  a  horse;*  and  in  giv- 
ing  the  arrows  they  intimated  the  surrender  of 
their  power :  this  was  the  interpretation  of 
Darius.  Qobryas,  however,  one  of  the  seven 
who  had  dethroned  the  magus,  thus  interpreted 
the  preeents :  *'  Men  of  Persia,  unlesA  fike 
birds  ye  shall  mount  into  the  air,  like  nriee 
take  refi^  in  the  earth,  or  like  frogs  leap  into 
the  marshes,  these  arrows  shall  prevent  the 
possibility  of  your  return  to  the  place  firom 
whence  you  came."  This  explanatioB  was 
generally  accepted. 

CXXXJII.  That  detachment  of  the  Scy. 
thnns  who  had  before  been  intrusted  with  the 
defence  of  the  Palusr  Maeotis,  but  who  were 
afterwards  sent  to  the  loiiians  at  the  Ister, 
no  sooner  arrived  at  the  bridge,  than  they  thus 
spake :  "  Men  of  Ionia,  if  you  will  but  heariten 
to  our  words,  we  come  to  bring  you  liberty : 
we  have  been  told,  that  Darius  commanded  yon 
to  giuad  this  bridge  for  sixty  days  only ;  if  ia 
t^at  time  he  should  not  appear,  you  were  per-^ 
mitted  to  return  home.  Do  this,  and  you  wilt 
neither  disobey  him  nor  ofiend  us :  stay,  there, 
fore,  till;  the  titne  which  he  has  appointed,  and 
then  depart."  With  this  injunction  the  Ionian^ 
promising  to  comply,  the  Scythians  instantly 
retired. 

CXXXIV.  The  rest  of  the  Scythians, 
having  sent  the  present  to  Darius  which  we 
have  described,  opposed  themselves  to  him, 
both  horse  and  foot,  in  order  of  battle.  Whilst 
they  were  in  this  situation,  a  hare  viras  seen  in 
the  space  betwixt  the  two  armies ;  tbe  Scythians 
immediately  pursued  it  with  loud  cries.  Da> 
rius,  inquiring  the  cause  of  the  tumult  which 
he  heard,  was  informed  that  the  enemy  were 
pursuing  a  hare ;  upon  this,  turning  to  some  of 
his  confidential  attendants,  "  These  men,'*  he 
exclaimed,  «  do  indeed  seem  greatly  to  despise 
us;  and  Gobryas  has  properly  interpreted  the 
Scythian  presents :  I  am  now  of  the  same  opin- 
ion myself,  and  it  becomes  us  to  exert  all  our 
sagacity  to  effect  a  safe  return  to  the  place  from 
whence  we  came."  "Indeed,  Sir,"  answered  Go- 
bryas, "  I  had  before  heard  of  the  poverty  of  this 
people,   I  have  now  clearly  seen  it,  and  can 


2  Too  Aor*ft  3— It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  out  any 
resemblance  which  a  bird  bears  to  a  horse,  except,  aa 
Larcher  obser^'es,  in  swiftness,  which  is,  however,  very 
far-fetched— 7. 
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perceive  that  they  hold  us  in  extreme  contempt 
I  would  therefore  advise,  that  as  soon  as  the 
night  sets  in,  we  light  our  fires  as  usual ;  *  and, 
farther  to  delude  the  enemy,  let  us  tie  all  the 
asses  together,  and  leave  behind  us  the  ^  more 
infirm  of  our  forces  ;  this  done,  let  us  retire, 
before  the  Scythians  shall  advailce  towards  the 
Xster,  and  break  down  the  bridge,  or  before  the 
lonians  shall  come  to  any  resolution  which  may 
cause  our  ruin.'* 

CXXXy.  Darius  having  acceded  to  this 
opinion  of  Gobryas,  as  soon  as  the  evening 
approached,  the  more  infirm  of  the  troops,  and 
those  whose  loss  was  deemed  of  little  import- 
ance, were  left  behind  ;  all  the  asses  also  were 
secured  together : .  the  motive  for  this  was,  the 
expectation  that  the  presence  of  those  who 
remained  would  cause  the  asses  to  bray  as 
usual.  The  sick  and  infirnk  were  deserted, 
under  the  pretence,  that  whilst  the  king  was 
marching  with  his  best  troops  to  engage  the 
Scythians,  they  Were  to  defend  the  camp. 
After  circulating  this  report,  the  fires  were 
lighted,  and  Darius  with  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion directed  his  march  towards  the  Jster :  the 
asses,  missing  the  usual  multitude,  made  so 
much  the  greater  noise,  by  hearing  which  the 
Scythians  were  induced  to  believe  that  the 
Persians  still  continued  in  their  camp. 

C XX XVI.  When  morning  appeared,  they 
who  were  left;  perceiving  themselves  deserted 
by  Darius,  made  signals  to  the  Scythians, 
and  explained  their  situation ;  upon  which  in- 
telligence, the  two  divisions  of  the  Scythians, 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Sauromatae,  the 
Budini,  and  Geloni,  advanced  towards  the 
Ister,  in  pursuit  of  the  Persians;  but  as  the 
Persian  army  consisted  principally  of  foot,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  country,  through  which 
there  were  no  regular  paths ;  and  as  the  Scy- 
thians were  chiefly  horse,  and  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ways,  they  mutually  missed 
each  other,  and  the  Scythians  arrived  at  the 
bridge  much  sooner  than  the  Persians.  Here, 
finding  that  the  Persians  were  not  yet  come, 
they  thus  addressed  the  lonians,  who  were  on 
board  their  vessels : — **  lonians,  the  number  of 

3  Fires  tu  tuual'}— This  incident  is  related,  with  very 
little  Tariation,  in  the  Stratagemata  of  Polysenus,  a  book 
which  I  may  venture  to  recommend  to  all  young  stu- 
dents in  Greek,  from  its  entertaining  matter,  as  well  as 
from  the  easy  elegance  and  purity  of  its  style ;  indeed  I 
cannot  Lelp  expressing  my  surprise,  that  it  should  not 
yet  have  found  its  way  into  our  public  schools :  it  might, 
I  think,  be  read  with  much  advantage  ae  preparatory  to 
Xenoplion.— r. 


days  is  now  past,  and  you  do  wrong  in  remain- 
ing here ;  if  motives  of  fear  have  hitherto  detain- 
ed you,  you  may  now  break  down  the  bridge,  and 
having  recovered  your  liberties,  be  thankful  to 
the  gods  and  to  us  :  we  will  take  care  that  be 
who  was  formerly  your  master,  shall  never  again 
make  war  upon  any  one.** 

CXXXYII.  The  lonians  being  met  in 
council  upon  this  subject,  Miltiades,  the  Athe- 
nian leader,  and  prince  of  the  Chersonese,*  on 
the  Hellespont,  was  of  opinion  that  the  advice 
of  the  Sc3rthian8  should  be  taken,  and  Ionia 
b^  thus  relieved  from  servitude.  Histiseus, 
th^  Milesian,  thought  differently ;  he  repre< 
sented,  that  through  Darius  each  of  them  now 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  their  several  cities  ; 
that  if  the  power  of  Darius  was  once  taken 
away,  neither  he  himself  should  continue  su- 
preme at  Miletus,  nor  would  any  of  them  be 
able  to  retain  their  superiority  :  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  all  their  fellow  citizens  would  prefer 
a  popular  government  to  that  of  a  tyrant.  This 
argument  appeared  so  forcible,  that  all  they 
who  had  before  assented  to  Miltiades,  instantly 
adopted  it. 

CXXXVIII.  They  who  acceded  to  this 
opinion  were  also  in  great  estimation  with  the 
king.  Of  the,  princes  of  the  Hellespont,  there 
were  Daphnis  of  Abydos,  Hippoclus  of  Lamp- 
sacus,^  Herophantus  of  Parium,"  Metrodorus 


4  Prince  of  the  Cher»one»e.'}^A31  these  petty  princes 
had  imposed  chains  upon  their  country,  and  were  only 
supported  in  their  usurpations  by  the  Persians,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  prefer  a  despotic  government  to  a  de. 
mocracy ;  this  last  would  have  been  much  less  bbseqni. 
ous,  and  less  prompt  to  obey  their  pleasure.— 2^rcA«r. 

5  Z^mjEMoctM.]— Lompsacus  was  first  called  Fityusa, 
on  the  Asiatic  shore,  nearly  opposite  to  Gallipoli ;  this 
place  was  given  to  Themistodes,  to  furnish  him  with 
wine.  Several  great  men  amongst  the  ancients  were 
natives  of  Lampsacus,  and  Epicurus  lived  here  for  some 
time.— 'PococApe. 

From  this  place  Friapus,  who  was  here  worshipped, 
took  one  of  his  names : 

E«  to  niricola  L«nip«an»  tato  dao—OtM. 

and  from  hence  Lampsadus  was  made  to  signify  wanton ; 
see  Martial,  book  ii  ep.  17.— 

Nam  mea  LampMdo  lawlvlt  pagina  itnu.—T, 

6  Ponum.]— Farium  was  built  by  the  Milesians,  Ery. 
threans,  and  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Pares ;  it  flourished 
much  under  the  kings  of  Fergamus,  of  the  race  of  At- 
talus,  on  account  of  the  services  tiiis  city  did  to  that 
house.— Poooe^tf. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Archilochos,  the  cele- 
brated writer  of  iambics,  was  a  native  of  this  place,  or 
of  the  island  of  Faros.    Horace  says, 

Parkw  af(6  primut  iamboa 
Ottondi  Latio,  nuuMrot  anlmgaqae  lecntut 
Archllp^it. 
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the  Proconnesian,'  Aiistagoras  of  Cyzicum, 
and  Ariston  the  Byzantian.*  Amongst  the 
Ionian  leaders  were  Stratias  of  Chios,  iBacides 
of  Samos,  Laodamas  the  Phocean,  and  His- 
tiaeus  the  Milesian,  whose  opinion  prevailed  in 
the  assembly,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Miltia- 
des  :  the  only  iBolian  of  consequence  who  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  was  Aristagoras  of 
Cyme. 

CXXXIX.  These  leaders,  acceding  to  the 
opinion  of  Histiaeus,  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  break  down  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  was  towards  Scythia,  to  the  extent  of 
a  bow-shot.  This,  although  it  was  of  no  real 
importance,  would  prevent  the  Scythians  from 
passing  the  Ister  on  the  bridge,  and  might  in- 
duce them  to  believe  that  no  inclination  was 
wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Jonians,  to  comply 
with  their  wishes  :  accordingly,  in  the  name  of 
the  rest,  Histiaeus  thus  addressed  them :  «  Men 
of  Scythia,  we  consider  your  advice  as  of  con- 
sequence to  our  interest,  and  we  take  in  good 
part  your  urging  it  upon  us.  You  have  shown 
us  the  path  which  we  ought  to  pursue,  and  we 
are  readily  disposed  to  follow  it;  we  shall 
break  down  the  bridge  as  you  recommend,  and 
in  all  things  shall  discover  the  most  earnest  zeal 
to  secure  our  liberties :  in  the  meantime,  whilst 
we  shall  be  thus  employed,  it  becomes  you  to 
go  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  having  found 
them,  revenge  yourselves  and  us." 

CXL.  The  Scythians,  placing  an  entire 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  lonians,  re- 
turned to  the  pursuit  of  the  Persians  ;  they 
did  not,  however,  find  them,  for  in  that  parti- 
cular district  they  themselves  had  destroyed  all 
the  fodder  for  the  horses,  and  corrupted  all  the 
springs ;  they  might  otherwise  easily  have  found 
the  Persians;  and  thus  it  happened,  that  the 

1  Metrodortu  the  Proconnenan.  3— This  personage  most 
not  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Cliios,  who  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The 
ancients  make  mention  of  the  old  and  new  Froconnesus ; 
the  new  Frocozmesus  ia  now  called  Marmora,  the  old  is 
the  island  of  Alonia. 

2  Aruton  the  Syzantian.'}—Tida  is  well  known  to  be 
the  modem  Constantinople,  and  has  been  too  often  and 
too  correctly  described  to  require  any  thing  from  my  pen. 
Its  situation  was  p^haps  neyer  better  expressed,  than 
in  these  two  lines  from  Ovid : 

Quaque  tenent  ponti  BTSantia  littora  &iioes 
Hie  locus  est  gemlni  Janoa  vasta  maris* 

This  city  was  originally  founded  by  Byzas,  a  reputed 
son  of  Neptune,  656  years  before  Christ  Perhaps  the 
most  minute  and  satisfactory  account  of  every  thing  re- 
lating  to  Byzantium,  may  be  found  in  Mr  Gibbon's  his- 
tory.— r. 


measure  which  at  first  promised  them  success 
became  ultimately  injurious.  They  directed 
their  march  to  those  parts  of  Sc3rthia  where 
they  were  secure  of  water  and  provisions  for 
their  horses,  thinking  themselves  certain  of 
here  meeting  with  the  enemy ;  but  the  Persian 
prince,  following  the  track  he  had  before  pur- 
sued, found,  though  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
the  place  he  aimed  at :  arriving  at  the  bridge  by 
night,  and  finding  it  broken  down,  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly disheartened,  and  conceived  himself 
abandoned  by  the  lonians. 

CXL  I.  There  was  in  the  army  of  Daiius  an 
Egyptian,  very  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of 
his  voice  :^  this  man  Darius  ordered  to  advance 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ister,  and  to  pronounce 
with  all  his  strength  the  name  of  «  Histiseus 
the  Milesian  :"  Histiseus  immediately  heard 
him,  and  approaching  with  all  the  fleet,  enabled 
the  Persians  to  repass,  by  again  forming  a 
bridge. 

CXLII.  By  these  means  the  Persians  es- 
caped, whilst  the  Scythians  were  a  second  time 
engaged  in  a  long  and  fruitless  pursuit.  From 
this  period  the  Sc3rthians  considered  the  lonians 
as  the  basest  and  most  contemptible  of  man- 
kind, speaking  of  them  as  men  attached  to 
servitude,  and  incapable  of  freedom ;  and  always 
using  towards  them  the  most  reproach^l 
terms. 

CXLIII.  Darius  proceeding  through  Thrace, 
arrived  at  Sestos  of  the  Chersonese,  from 
whence  he  passed  over  into  Asia:  he  left, 
however,  some  troops  in  Europe,  under  the 


3  Loudnen  of  hit  twice.]— By  the  use  here  made  of 
this  Egyptian,  and  the  particular  mention  of  Stentor  in 
the  Biad,  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  a  customary 
thing  for  one  or  more  such  personages  to  be  present  on 
every  military  expedition.  At  the  present  day,  perhaps 
we  may  feel  ourselves  inclined  to  dispute  the  utility,  or 
ridicule  the  appearance  of  such  a  character ;  but  before 
the  invention  of  artillery,  and  when  the  firm  but  silent 
disciple  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  Greeks  in  particular, 
is  considered,  such  men  might  occasionally  exert  their 
talents  with  no  despicable  effect 

Heaven's  empress  Qiingles  with  the  mortal  crowd. 
And  shouts  in  Stentor's  somiding  voice  aloud ; 
stentor  the  strong,  endued  with  brazen  Itmgs, 
Whose  tluroat  snrpass'd  the  force  of  fiftj  tongues. 

The  shouting  of  Achilles  from  the  Grecian  battlements, 
is  represented  to  have  had  the  power  of  impressing  ter 
ror  on  the  hearts  of  the  boldest  warriors,  and  of  suspend* 
ing  a  tumultuous  and  hard  fought  battle 

Forth  march'd  the  chief,  and  distant  firom  the  crowd 
High  on  the  rampart  raised  his  voice  aloud ; 
With  her  own  shout  Minerva  swells  the  sound  i 
Troy  starts  astonish'd,  and  the  shores  rebound; 
So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  iear*d, 
Hosts  drop  their  arms,  and  tremble  as  tber  hnud. 
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command  of  Meg&byzus/  a  Persian,  of  whom 
it  is  reported,  that  one  day  in  conversation  the 
king  spoke  in  terms  of  the  highest  honour.—; 
He  was  about  to  eat  some  pomegranates,  and 
having  opened  one,  he  was  asked  by  his  brother 
Artabanus,  what  thing  there  was  which  he 
would  desire  to  possess  in  as  great  a  quantity 
as  there  were  seeds  in  the  pomegranate  ?^  "I 
would  rather,"  he  replied,  "  have  so  many  Me- 
gabyzi,  than  see  Greece  under  my  power.** 
This  compliment  he  paid  him  publicly,  and  at 
this  time  he  left  him  at  the  head  of  eighty 
thousand  men. 

CXLIV.  This  same  person  also,  for  a  say- 
mg  which  I  shall  relate,  left  behind  him  in  the 
Hellespont  a  name  never  to  be  forgotten.  Be- 
ing  at  Byzantium,  he  learned  upon  inquiry  that 
the  Chalcedonians*  had  built  their  city  seven- 
teen  years  before  the  Byzantians  had  founded 
theirs :  he  observed,  that  the  Chalcedonians 
must  then  have  been  blind,— or  otherwise,  hav- 
ing the  choice  of  a  situation  in  all  respects 
better,  they  would  never  have  preferred  one  so 
very  inferior.  Megabyzus  being  thus  left  with 
the  command  of  the  Hellespont,  reduced  all 
those  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  Medes.' 

CXLV.  About  the  same  time  another  great 
expedition  was  set  on  foot  in  Libya,  the  occa- 
sion of  which  I  shall  relate :  it  will  be  first  ne- 
cessary to  premise  this : — The  posterity  of  the 
Argonauts"  having  been  expelled  from  Lemnos, 
by  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  carried  off  from 
Brauron,  some  Athenian  women,  sailed  to  La- 
cedaemon;    they  disembarked    at    Taygetus,* 

4  Megatyztu."}— The  text  reads  Megabazua,  Herodo- 
tus elsewhere  says  Megabyzus,  which  is  supported  by 
the  manuscripts.— r. 

5  Seeds  in  the  /MmMgronato.]— Plutarch  relates  this  in- 
ddent  in  his  apothegms  of  kings  and  illustrious  generals, 
but  applies  it  to  Zopyrus,  who  by  mangling  his  nose, 
and  cutting  oflf  his  ears,  made  himself  master  of  Babylon. 
— T. 

6  The  Chaleed&nians.2''The  pr<»nontoryon  whicli  the 
ancient  Chalcedon  stood,  is  a  very  fine  situation,  being  a 
gentle  rising  ground  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  is  al- 
most bounded  on  three  sides ;  ftlrther  on  the  east  side  of 
it,  is  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  little  bay  to  the 
south,  thatseems  to  have  been  their  port ;  so  that  ChaL 
cedon  would  be  esteemed  a  most  delightful  situation,  if 
Constantinople  was  not  so  near  it,  which  is  indeed  more 
advantageously  situated.— Pococ&«. 

7  T%e  Medes.'\ — Herodotus,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  writers,  almost  always  comprehend  the 
Persians  under  the  name  of  Medes.    Clandian  says, 

Rcmige  Medo 
SolUcitalu*  Athot.— Lareik^r. 

8  Potterity  of  the  ArgotunU*."}^  An  account  of  this 
incident,  with  many  variations  and  additions,  is  to  be 
found  in  Plntarch*k  Treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Women. 

a  Taygehu.Jt—TMB  was  a  very  celebrated  mountain  of 


where  they  made  a  great  fire.  The  Lacedao- 
monians  perceiving  this,  sent  to  inquire  of  them 
who  and  whence  they  were ;  they  returned  for 
answer  that  they  were  Minyae,  descendants  of 
those  heroes  who,  passing  the  ocean  in  the 
Ai^o,  settled  in  Lemnos,  and  there  begot  them. 
— When  the  Lacedaemonians  heard  this  account 
of  their  descent,  they  sent  a  second  messenger, 
inquiring  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  fire 
they  had  made,  and  what  their  intentions  by 
coming  among  them.  Their  reply  was  to  this 
effect,  that  being  expelled  by  the  Pelasgians, 
they  had  returned,  as  was  reasonable,  to  the 
country  of  their  ancestors,  and  were  desirous  to 
fix  their  residence  with  them,  as  partakers  of 
their  lands  and  honours.  The  Lacedaemonians 
expressed  themselves  willing  to  receive  them 
upon  their  own  terms ;  and  they  were  induced 
to  this  as  well  from  other  considerations,  as 
because  the  Tyndaridae'^'had  sailed  in  the  Argo; 
they  accordingly  admitted  the  Minyae  among 
them,  assigned  them  lands,  and  distributed 
them  among  their  tribes.  The  Minyae  in  re- 
turn parted  with  the  women  whom  they  had 
brought  from  Lemnos,  and'  connected  them- 
selves in  marriage  with  others. 

CXLVI.  In  a  very  short  time  these  Muiyae 
became  distinguished  for  their  intemperance, 
making  themselves  not  only  dangerous  from 
their  ambition,  but  odious  by  their  vices.  The 
Lacedaemonians  conceived  their  enormities 
worthy  of  death,  and  accordingly  cast  them  in- 
to prison :  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  peo- 
ple always  inflict  capital  punishments  by  night, 
never  by  day.  When  things  were  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  wives  of  the  prisoners,  who  were 
natives  of  the  country,  and  the  daughters  of 
the  principal  citizens,  solicited  permission  to 
visit  their  husbands  in  confinement;  as  no 
stratagem  was  suspected,  this  was  granted. 
The  wives  of  the  Minyae"  accordingly  entered 


antiquity ;  it  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  for  here,  according 
to  Virgil,  the  Spartan  virgins  acted  the  Bacchanal  in  his 
honour:— 

Vltginibus  BacchaU  Lacaenii 
TajgetJU 

Its  dogs  are  also  mentioned  by  Virgil,— Taygettqne  ca- 
nes;  though  perhaps  this  may  poetically  be  used  for 
Spartan  dogs.— 7. 

10  7]ymfartite.]— Castor  and  Pollux,  so  called  from 
T3mdarus,  the  husband  of  their  mother  Leda.— 7. 

1 1  T%e  wivet  of  the  3ftny«.3— This  st<Mry  is  related  at 
some  length  by  Valerius  Maximos,  book  iv.  ^bap.  6,  in 
which  he  treats  of  eoi^jngal  affoctioiL  The  same  author 
tells  us  of  Hipsicratea,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mithridates, 
who  to  gratify  her  husband,  assumed  and  constantly  wore 
the  habit  of  a  man.— 7. 
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.  the  prison,  and  exchanged  dresses  with  their 
husbands :  by  this  artifice  they  effected  their 
escape,  and  again  took  refuge  on  Taygetus. 

CXLVII.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Tfaeai,  *  the  son  of  Autesion,  was  sent  from 
Lacedsemon  to  establish  a  colony:  Autesion 
YTBS  the  son  of  Tisamenus,  grandson  of  Ther- 
sander,  great-grandson  of  Polynices.  This 
Theras  was  of  the  Cadmean  family,  uncle  of 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
demus :  during  the  minority  of  his  nephews 
the  regency  of  Sparta  was  confided  to  him. 
When  his  sister's  sons  grew  up,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  resign  his  power,  he  was  little  inclined 
to  acknowledge  superiority  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  exercise  it ;  he  therefore  refused 
to  remain  in  Sparta,  but  determined  to  join  his 
relations.  In  the  island  now  called  Thera,  but 
formerly  Callista,  the  posterity  of  Membliares, 
son  of  Poeciles '  the  Phenidan,  resided ;  to  this 
place  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  was  driven, 
when  in  search  of  Europa ;  and  either  from 
partiality  to  the  country,  or  from  prejudice  of 
one  kind  or  other,  he  left  there,  among  other 
Phenicians,  Membliares  *  his  relation.  These 
men  inhabited  the  island  of  Callista  eight  years 
before  Theras  arrived  from  Lacedaemon. 

CXLVIII.  To  this  people  Theras  came, 
with  a  select  number  from  the  different  Spartan 
tribes :  he  had  no  hostile  views,  but  a  sincere  wish 
to  dwell  with  them  on  terms  of  amity.  The 
Minyse  having  escaped  from  prison,  and  taken 
refuge  on  moimt  Taygetus,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  still  determined  to  put  them  to  death; 
Theras,  however,  interceded  in  their  behalf, 
and  engaged  to  prevail  on  them  to  quit  their  si- 
tuation. His  proposal  was  accepted,  and  accord- 

1  7%tfrayr.>- This  personage  was  the  rixth  descendant 
from  CEdipus,  and  the  tenth  from  Cadmns.— See  Calli- 
machus,  Hymn  to  Apollo,  ▼.  6. 

2  Pceciles."} — M.  Larcher  makes  no  scrapie  of  trans- 
lating  this  Prodes ;  and  in  a  very  elaborate  note  at- 
tempts to  establish  his  opinion,  that  this  must  be  an  abbre- 
viation for  Fatrodes ;  but  as,  by  the  confessum  of  tins  in. 
genions  and  learned  Frenchman,  the  authorities  of  Hero- 
dotus, Fausanias,  Apollodorus,  and  Porphjrry,  are  against 
the  reading,  even  of  Prodes  for  Poedles,  it  has  too  much 
the  appearance  of  sacrifidng  plain  sense  and  probability  at 
the  shrines  of  prejudice  and  system,  for  me  to  adopt  it 
without  any  thing  like  conviction.— T. 

3  Membliares.2'''P«aaaxiaaB  differs  from  Herodotus  in 
his  account  of  the  descent  of  Membliares ;  he  represents 
him  as  a  man  of  very  mean  origin :  to  mark  these  little 
deviations,  may  not  perhaps  be  of  consequence  to  the  gen. 
erality  of  English  readers,  but  none  surely  will  be  dis. 
pleased  at  being'  informed,  where,  if  they  think  proper, 
they  may  compare  wluit  different  autiiors  have  said  upon 
the  same  sulgect.— r. 


ingly  with  three  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  he  sailed 
to  join  the  descendants  of  Membliares,'  taking 
with  him  only  a  small  number  of  the  Minyie. 
The  ha  greater  part  of  them  had  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Paroreatse,  and  the  Caucons,  and 
expelled  them  from  their  country;  dividing 
themselves  afterwards  into  six  bodies,  they  built 
the  same  number  of  towns,  namely,  Lepreus, 
Magistus,  Thrixas,  Pyrgus,  Epius,  and  Nadi^ 
us :  of  these,  the  greater  part  have  in  myiime 
been  destroyed  by  the  Eleans. — The  island  be- 
fore mentioned  is  called  Theras,  from  the  name 
of  its  founder. 

CXLIX.  Thomson  of  Theras  refusing  to 
sail  with  him,  his  father  left  him,  as  he  himself 
observed,  a  sheep  amongst  wolves ;  from  which 
saying  the  young  man  got  the  name  of  Oioly- 
cus,  which  he  ever  afterwards  retained.  Oiolycos 
had  a  son  named  iCgeus,  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  ^gidae,  a  considerable  Spartan  tribe,  who, 
finding  themselves  in  danger  of  leaving  no  pos- 
terity behind  them,  built,  by  the  direction  of 
the  oracle,  a  shrine  to  the  Furies^  of  Laius  and 

4  The  Furieg.'^'WHh  a  view  to  the  information  and 
amusement  of  flie  English  reader,  I  sulgoin  a  few  par. 
ticulars  concerning  the  furies. 

They  were  three  in  number,  the  daughters  of  Night  and 
Acheron :  some  have  added  a  fourth ;  their  names, 
Alecto,  Tlsiphone,  and  Megeera;  their  residence  in  the 
infernal  regions ;  their  office  to  torment  flie  widced. 

They  were  worshipped  at  Athens,  and  first  of  all  by 
Orestes,  when  acquitted  by  the  Areopag^tes  of  matridde. 
iEschylus  was  the  first  person  who  represented  them  as 
having  snakes  instead  of  hair.  Their  name  in  heaven 
was  Dirse,  from  the  Greek  word  Auveu,  transposing;  for 
9 :  on  earth  they  were  called  Furise  and  Eumenides; 
their  name  in  the  regions  below  was  Stygiae  Canes.  The 
ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  abound  with 
passages  descriptive  of  their  attributes  and  influence :  the 
following  animated  apostrophe  to  them  is  from  JEschy. 
lus.— Ikbr  Fotter*8  version : 

See  this  griasly  troop. 
Sleep  has  oppress'd  them,  and  their  baffled  rafte 
Shall  fidl.~Griin-Tii8ged  haffs,  grown  old 
In  loathed  Tiiginity:  nor  god  nor  man 
Approach'd  their  bed,  nor  sarage  of  tbe  wilds ; 
For  they  were  bom  for  mischieft,  and  their  haunts 
In  dreary  dai&neis,  'midst  the  yawning  gulfii 
Of  Tartarus  beneath,  by  men  abhorr'd. 
And  by  the  Olympian  gods. 

After  giving  the  above  quotation  from  iEschylus,  It 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add,  that  flie  three  whom  I 
have  specified  by  name,  were  only  the  three  prindpal,  or 
supreme  of  many  furies.  Here  the  furies  of  Laius  and 
(Edipus  are  mentioned,  because  particular  furies  were, 
as  it  seems,  supposed  ready  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
every  individual; 

Thee  may  th'  Erlnnys  of  thy  sons  destroy. 

Murtf.  Mtiu.       Potter,  16S8. 
Or  the  manes  themselves  became  furies  for  that  purpose : 
Their  shades  shall  pour  their  vcngeanoe  on  thy  head. 

lb.  1503. 
Orestes  in  his  madness  calls  ESectra  one  of  his  furies ; 
that  is,  one  of  those  which  attended  to  torment  him : 
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<£dipus ;  this  succeeded  to  tfaeir  wish.  A  dr- 
comstance  similar  to  this  happened  afterwards 
In  the  island  of  Thera,  to  the  descendants  of 
this  tribe. 

CL.  Thus  far  the  accounts  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Thereans  agree ;  what  follows,  is 
related  on  the  authority  of  the  latter  only : — 
Grinus,  son  of  JSsanias,  and  descended  from 
the  above  Theras,  was  prince  of  the  island ;  he 
went  to  Delphi,  carrying  with  him  a  hecatomb 
for  sacrifice,  and  accompanied,  amongst  others 
of  his  citizens,  by  fiattus,  the  son  of  Polym- 
nestus,  of  the  family  of  Euthymus  a  Minyan ; 
Grinus,  consulting  the  oracle  about  something 
of  a  different  nature,  was  commanded  by  the 
Pythian  to  build  a  city  in  Libya.  «  I,"  replied 
the  prince,  "am  too  old  and  too  infirm  for  such 
an  undertaking ;  suffer  it  to  devolve  on  some 
of  these  younger  persons  who  accompany  me  ;'* 
at  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  Battus.  On 
their  return  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  oracle,  being  both  ignorant  of 
the  situation  of  Libya,  and  not  caring  to  send 
from  them  a  colony  on  so  precarious  an  adven- 
ture. 

CLL  For  seven  years  after  the  above  event, 
it  never  rained  in  Thera;  in  consequence  of 
which  every  tree  in  the  place  perished,  except 
one.  The  inhabitants  consulted  the  oracle, 
when  the  sending  a  colony  to  Libya  was  again 
recommended  by  the  Pjrthian :  as  therefore  no 
alternative  remained,  they  sent  some  emissaries 
into  Crete,  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  natives 
or  strangers  residing  amongst  them  had  ever 
visited  Libya.  The  persons  employed  on  this 
occasion,  after  going  over  the  whole  island,  came 
at  length  to  the  dty  Itanus,*  where  they  became 
acquainted  with  a  certain  dyer  of  purple,  whose 
name  was  Corobius ;  this  man  informed  them, 
that  he  was  once  driven  by  contrary  winds  into 
Libya,  and  had  landed  there,  on  the  island  of 
Platea ;  they  therefore  bargained  with  him  for 
a  certain  sum,  to  accompany  them  to  Thera. 
Very  few  were  induced  to  leave  Thera  upon 
this  business ;  they  who  did  go  were  conducted 
by  Corobius,  who  was  left  upon  the  island  he 


Off,  let  mc  go;  I  know  thae  who  thou  art. 
One  of  my  forict,  and  thoo  grappUtt  with  mc. 
To  whirl  me  into  Tartanu«— Avaantl 

OmUt,  S70. 

It  Stands  at  present  in  the  version  the  furies ;  which  is 
wrong'. 

5  Ilanus.'} — Stnne  of  the  dictionarlss  inform  us,  that 
this  place  is  now  called  Paleo-Castro ;  but  Savary,  in  hia 
Letters  on  Greece,  remarks,  that  the  modem  Oreeks 
give  this  name  to  all  ancient  plaees.— J 


bad  described,  with  provisions  for  some  months; 
the  rest  of  the  party  made  Aeir  way  back  by  sea 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  acquaint  the 
Thereans  with  the  event, 

CLIL  By  their  omitting  to  letrani  «t  the 
time  appointed,  Corobius  was  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress ;  it  happened,  however,  that  a 
Samian  vessel,  whose  commander's  name  was 
Colsus,  was,  in  its  course  towards  Egypt,  driveti 
upon  the  island  of  Platea;  these  Samians, 
hearing  the  story  of  Corobius,  left  him  provi- 
sions for  a  twelvemonth.  On  leaving  this 
island,  with  a  wish  to  go  to  Egypt,  the  winds 
compelled  them  to  take  their  course  westward, 
and  continuing  without  intermission,  carried 
them  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  tUl,  as 
it  should  seem  by  somewhat  more  than  hu- 
man interposition,  they  arrived  at  Tartessus.  * 
As  this  was  a  port  then  but  little  known,  their 
voyage  ultimately  proved  very  advantageous ;  so 
that,  excepting  Sostrates,  with  whom  there  can 
be  no  competition,  no  Greeks  were  ever  before 
so  fortunate  in  any  commercial  undertaking. 
With  six  talents,  which  was  a  tenth  part  of 
what  they  gained,  the  Samians  made  a  brazen 
vase,  in  the  shape  of  an  Aigolic  goblet,  round 
the  brim  of  which  the  heads  of  griffins'  were 
regularly  disposed :  this  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  it  is  supported  by  three 
colossal  figures,  seven  cubits  high,  resting  on 
their  knees.  This  was  the  first  occasion  of  the 
particular  intimacy,  which  afterwards  subsisted 
between  the  Samians  and  the  people  of  Cyrene 
and  Thera. 

CLIIL  The  Thereans,  having  left  Coro- 
bins  behind,  returned,  and  informed  their  coun- 
trymen that  they  had  made  a  settlement  in  an 
island  belonging  to  Libya :  they,  in  consequence, 
determined  that  from  each  of  their  seven  cities 
a  select  number  should  be  sent,  and  that  if  these 
happened  to  be  brothers,  it  should  be  deter- 
mined by  lot  who  should  go ;  and  that  finally, 


6  rorfemii:]— This  place  is  called  by  Ptolemy,  Cartela, 
and  is  seen  in  D*Anyille*8  maps  under  that  name,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Meditoranean :  mention  is  made  in  Grid 
of  Tartessia  hton.'-T. 

7  Gr^iw.3— In  a  former  note  upon  this  word  I  ne- 
glected to  inform  the  reader,  that  hi  Sir  Thomas  Brown'k 
Vulgar  Errors  there  is  a  di^iter  upon  tiie  suliject  of 
grifBns,  very  curious  and  entertaining,  p.  142.  This  ao. 
thor  satisfactorily  explains  the  Greek  word  Tpi^,  or 
Oryps,  to  mean  no  more  Chan  a  particular  kind  of  eagle 
or  Tulture  :  being  compounded  of  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  it 
is  ahappy  emblem  of  valour  and  magnanimity,  and  there- 
fiore  applicable  to  princes,  generals,  ke. ;  and  from  this 
it  is  borne  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  many  noUe  families  in 
Europe.— r. 
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Battus  should  be  their  prince  and  leader :  they 
sent  accordingly  to.  Platea  two  ships  of  fifty 
oars. 

CLIV.  With  this  account,  as  given  by  the 
Thereans,  the  Cyreneans  agree,  except  in  what 
relates  to  Battus ;  here  they  differ  exceedingly, 
and  tell,  in  contradiction,  the  following  history: 
*— There  is  a  town  in  Crete,  named  Oaxus, 
where  Etearchus  was  once  kin^;  having  lost 
his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  called 
Phronima,  he  married  a  second  time :  no  sooner 
did  his  last  wife  take  possession  of  his  house, 
than  she  proved  herself  to  Phronima  a  real  step- 
mother. Not  content  with  injuring  her  by 
every  species  of  cruelty  and  ill-treatment,  she 
at  length  upbraided  her  with  being  unchaste, 
and  persuaded  her  husband  to  believe  so. 
Deluded  by  the  artifice  of  his  wife,  he  perpe- 
trated the  following  act  of  barbarity  against  his 
daughter:  there  was  at  Oaxus  a  merchant  of 
Thera,  whose  name  was  Themison ;  of  him, 
after  showing  him  the  usual  rites  of  hospitality, 
he  exacted  an  oath  that  he  would  comply  with 
whatever  he  should  require ;  having  dcme  this, 
he  delivered  him  his  daughter,  ordering  him  to 
throw  her  into  the  sea.  Themison  reflected 
with  unfeigned  sorrow  on  the  artifice  which  had 
been  practised  upon  him,  and  the  obligation 
imposed ;  he  determined,  however,  what  to  do : 
he  took  the  damsel,  and  having  sailed  to  some 
distance  from  land,  to  fulfil  his  oath,  secured  a 
rope  about  her,  and  plunged  her  into  the  sea ; 
but  he  immediately  took  her  out  again,  and  car- 
ried her  to  Thera. 

CLV.  Here  Polymnestus,  a  Thereanof some 
importance,  took  Phronima  to  be  his  concubine, 
and  after  a  certain  time  had  by  her  a  son,  remark- 
able for  his  shrill  and  stammering  voice:  his 
name,  as  the  Thereans  and  Cyreneans  assert, 
was  Battus,*  but  I  think  it  was  something  else. 
He  was  not,  I  think,  called  Battus  till  after  his 
arrival  in  Libya ;  he  was  then  so  named,  either 
on  account  of  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  or  from 
the  subsequent  dignity  which  he  attained. 
Battus,  in  the  Libyan  tongue,  signifies  a  prince ; 
and  I  should  think  that  the  Pythian,  foreseeing 

1  Bathu.y—Baituai  according  to  Hesychios,  also  dgnL 
fies,  in  the  Libyan  tongoe,  a  king :  from  this  person,  and 
his  defect  of  pronunciation,  comei,  according  to  Suidas, 
the  word  Butrmfiitiv,  to  stammer.  There  was  also  an 
andent  foolish  poet  of  this  name,  from  whom,  according 
to  tlie  same  authority,  ■Rttrr^Xaym  signified  an  nnm^fttfiypy 
redundance  of  expression.  Neither  must  the  Battus  here 
mentioned  be  confounded  with  the  Battus  whom  Mercury 
turned  into  a  direction-poBt^  and  whose  story  is  so  well 
toldby  OTid.~r. 


he  was  to  reign  in  Libya,  distinguished  him  by 

this  African  title.     As  soon  as  he  grew  up  he 

went  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  concerning 

the  imperfection  of  his  voice :  the  answer  he 

received  was  this : 

Hence,  Battus  I  of  your  voice  inquire  no  morei 
But  found  a  city  on  the  lAbjtaa.  shore. 

This  is  the  same  as  if  she  had  said  in  Greek, ' 
**  Inquire  no  more,  O  king,  concerning  your 
voice."  To  this  Battus  replied,  **  O  long,  I 
came  to  you  on  account  of  my  infirmity  of 
tongue ;  you  in  return,  impose  upon  me  an  under- 
taking  which  is  impossible :  for  how  can  I,  who 
have  neither  forces  nor  money,  establish  a  colony 
in  Libya?"  He  could  not,  however,  obtain 
any  other  answer,  which,  when  he  found  to  be 
the  case,  he  returned  to  Thera. 

CLVL  Not  long  afterwards,  he,  with- the 
rest  of  the  Thereans,  were  visited  by  many  and 
great  calamities ;  and  not  knowing  to  what  cause 
they  should  impute  them,  they  sent  to  Delphi, 
to  consult  the  oracle  on  the  subject.  The 
Pjrthian  informed  them,  that  if  they  would  ool* 
onize  Cyrene  in  Libya,  under  the  conduct  of 
Battus,  things  would  certainly  go  better  with 
them :  they  accordingly  despatched  Battus  to 
accomplish  this,  with  two  fifty-oared  vessels. 
These  men  acting  from  compulsion,  set  sail 
for  Libya,  but  soon  returned  to  Thera ;  but  the 
Thereans  forcibly  preventing  their  landing, 
ordered  them  to  return  from  whence  they  came. 
Thus  circumstanced,  they  again  set  sail,  and 
founded  a  city  in  an  island  contiguous  to  Libya, 
called,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Platea;'  this 
city  is  said  to  be  equal  in  size  to  that  in  which 
the  Cyreneans  now  reside. 

CLVII.  They  continued  in  this  place  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  but  finding  their  ill  for- 
time  still  pursue  them,  they  again  sailed  to 
Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  oracle,  leaving  only 
one  of  their  party  behind  them :  when  they 
desired  to  know  why,  having  established  them- 
selves in  Libya,  they  had  experienced  no  favour- 
able reverse  of  fortune,  the  Pythian  made  them 
this  answer : — 

Know'st  thou  then  Libya  better  than  the  god. 
Whose  fertile  shores  thy  feet  have  never  trod  t 


2  P/ofeo.]— This  name  is  written  also  P&s(^a:  Stepha. 
nus  Byzantinus  has  it  both  in  that  form,  and  also  Platea 
or  PkUeku  Pliny  speaks  of  three  PlateoM  and  a  Phte 
off  the  coast  of  Troas  j  but  they  must  have  been  very 
inconsiderable  spots,  and  have  not  been  mentioned  by  any 
other  author.  The  best  editions  of  Herodotus  read  Platea 
here ;  but  I  su8i>ect  Plateia  to  be  right,  for  Scylax  has  it 
so  as  well  as  Stephanus.— The  place  of  the  celebrated 
battle  in  Bceotia  was  FUtteeas 
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He  who  has  well  explored  them  thus  replies ; 
I  can  but  wonder  at  a  man  so  wise! 

On  hearing  this,  Battus,  and  they  who  were 
with  him,  again  returned;  for  the  deity  still 
perseyered  in  requiring  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment in  Libya,  where  they  had  not  yet  been : 
touching,  therefore,  at  Platea,  they  took  on 
board  him  whom  they  had  left,  and  established 
their  colony  in  Libya  itself.  The  place  they 
selected  was  Aziris,  immediately  opposite  to 
where  they  had  before  resided;  two  sides  of 
which  were  inclosed  by  a  beautiful  range  of  hills, 
and  a  third  agreeably  watered  by  a  river. 

CLVIIL  At  this  place  they  contmued  six 
years ;  when  at  the  desire  of  the  Libyans,  who 
promised  to  conduct  them  to  a  better  situation, 
they  removed.  The  Libyans  accordingly  became 
their  guides,  and  had  so  concerted  the  matter, 
as  to  take  care  that  the  Greeks  should  pass 
through  the  most  beautiful  part  of  their  country 
by  night :  the  direction  they  took  was  westward, 
the  name  of  the  country  they  were  not  permitted 
to  see  was  Irasa." — They  came  at  length  to  what 
is  called  the  fountain  of  Apollo:* — "  Men  of 
Greece,"  said  the  Libyans,  «*  the  heavens  are 
here  opened  to  you,  and  here  it  will  be  proper 
for  you  to  reside." 

CLIX.  During  the  life  of  Battus,  who 
reigned  forty  years,  and  under  Arcesilaus  his 
son,  who  reigned  sixteen,  the  Cyreneans  re- 
mained in  this  colony  without  any  alteration 
with  respect  to  their  numbers :  but  under  their 
third  prince,  who  was  also  called  Battus,  and 
who  was  sumamed  the  Happy,  the  Pythian,  by 
her  declarations,  excited  a  general  propensity  in 
the  Greeks  to  migrate  to  Libya,  and  join  them- 
selves to  the  Cyreneans.  The  Cyreneans,  indeed, 
had  invited  them  to  a  share  of  their  possessions, 
but  the  oracle  had  also  thus  expressed  itself : 

Who  seeks  not  Libya  till  the  lands  are  shared, 
I^t  him  for  sad  repentance  be  prepared. 
The  Greeks,  therefore,  in  great  numbers,  set- 
tled themselves  at  Cyrene.     The  neighbouring 
Libyans  with  their  king  Adicran,  seeing  them- 

3  Jraia.'y—'the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  note 
of  Jortin  on  this  place  : 

Milton  writes  it  Irassa: 

As  when  earth's  son,  Antaeus  (to  compare 
Small  things  with  greatest)  in  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides. 

Findar  mentions  this  place,  Rth.  ix.  but  he  writes  it 
with  a  double  t.  In  Herodotus,  Irasa  is  the  name  of  a 
place  i  in  Pindar,  and  his  scholiast,  the  name  of  a  town. 

4  Fountain  of  ApoUo.'}-~The  name  of  this  fountidn  was 
C>Te,  from  which  the  town  of  Cyrene  had  afterwards  its 
name.  Herodotus  calls  it,  in  the  subeeqneitt  paragraph, 
Thestis ;  but  there  were  probably  many  fomitains  in  this 
place.— ZarcAer. 


selves  injuriously  deprived  of  'B  considerable 
part  of  their  lands,  and  exposed  to  much  insult- 
ing treatment,  made  a  tender  of  themselves  and 
their  country  to  Apries,  sovereign  of  Egypt : 
this  prince  assembled  a  numerous  army  of 
Egyptians,  and  sent  them  to  attack  Cyrene. 
The  Cyreneans  drew  themselves  up  at  Irasa, 
near  the  fountain  Thestis,  and  in  a  fixed  battle 
routed  the  Egyptians,  who,  till  now,  from  their 
ignorance,  had  despised  the  Grecian  power. 
The  battie  was  so  decisive,  that  very  few  of  the 
Egyptians  returned  to  their  country ;  they  were 
on  this  account  so  exasperated  against  Apries, 
that  they  revolted  from  his  authority. 

CLX.  Arcesilaus,  the  son  of  this  Battus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  he  was  at  first  engag- 
ed in  some  contest  with  his  brothers,  but  they 
removed  themselves  from  him  to  another  part 
of  Libya,  where,  after  some  deliberation,  they 
founded  a  city.  They  called  it  Barce,  which 
name  it  still  retains.  Whilstthey  were  employed 
upon  this  business,  they  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  Libyans  against  the  Cyreneans.  Arcesilaiis 
without  hesitation  commenced  hostilities  both 
against  those  who  had  revolted  from  him, 
and  against  the  Africans  who  had  received 
them;  intimidated  by  which,  these  latter  fled 
to  their  countr3rmen,  who  were  situated  more 
to  the  east.  Arcesilaus  persevered  in  pursuing 
them  till  he  arrived  at  Leucon,  and  here  the 
Libyans  discovered  an  inclination  to  try  the 
event  of  a  battie.  They  accordingly  engaged, 
and  the  Cyreneans  were  so  effectually  routed, 
that  seven  thousand  of  their  men  in  arms  fell  in 
the  field.  Arcesilaus,  after  this  calamity,  fell 
sick,  and  was  strangled  by  his  brother  Aliar- 
chus,  whilst  in  the  act  of  taking  some  medicine. 
The  wife  of  Arcesilaus,  whose  name  was 
Eryxo,'  revenged  by  some  stratagem  on  his 
murderer,  the  death  of  her  husband. 

CLXL  Arcesilaus  was  succeeded  in  his 
authority  by  his  son  Battus,  a  boy  who  was 
lame,  and  had  otherwise  an  infirmity  in  his  feet. 
The  Cyreneans,  afflicted  by  their  recent  cala- 
mities, sent  to  Delphi,  desiring  to  know  what 
system  of  life  would  most  effectually  secure 
their  tranquillity.  The  Pythian  in  reply,  re- 
commended them  to  procure  from  Mantineaf 


5  Eryxo."}— The  story  is  related  at  condderable  length 
by  Flntarch,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Virtues  of  Women. 
Instead  of  Aliarchus,  he  reads  Learehus ;  the  woman  be 
calls  Eryxene ;  and  the  murderer  he  /rapposes  to  have 
been  not  the  brother,  but  the  friend  of  Arcesilaus.~7. 

6  Mantinea.y^Thi»  place  became  celebrated  by  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  the  great  Theban  general,  who 
was  here  slain.— r. 
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in  Arcadia,  some  one  to  compose  their  distur- 
bances.  Accordingly,  at  the  request  of  the 
Cyreneans,  the  Mantineana  sent  them  Demon- 
ax,  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  universal  esteem  of 
his  countrymen.  Arriving  at  Cyrene,  his  first 
care  was  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  their 
affairs ;  he  then  divided  the  people  into  three 
distinct  tribes:  the  first  comprehended  the 
Thereans  and  their  neighbours;  the  second 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Cretans ;  the  third  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  He  assigned  a 
certain  portion  of  land,  with  some  distinct  pri- 
vileges, to  Battus ;  but  all  the  other  advantages 
which  the  kings  had  before  arrogated  to  them- 
selves, he  gave  to  the  power  of  the  people. 

CLXIL  Things  remained  in  this  situation 
during  the  life  of  Battus :  but  in  the  time  of 
his  son,  an  ambitious  struggle  for  power  was 
the  occasion  of  great  disturbances.  Arcesilaus, 
son  of  the  lame  Battus,  by  Pheretime,  refused 
to  submit  to  the  regulations  of  Demonax  the 
Mantinean,  and  demanded  to  be  restored  to 
the  dignity  of  his  ancestors.  A  great  tumult 
was  excited,  but  the  consequence  was,  that 
Arcesilaus  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at 
Samos,  whilst  his  mother  Pheretime  fled  to 
Salamis  in  Cj^rus.  Euelthon  had  at  this  time 
the  government  of  Salamis  :  the  same  person 
who  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  most  beautiful  cen- 
ser, now  deposited  in  the  Corinthian  treasury. 
To  him  Pheretime  made  application,  entreating 
him  to  lead  an  army  against  Cyrene,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  her  and  her  son.  He  made 
her  many  presents,  but  refused  to  assist  her 
with  an  army.  Pheretime  accepted  his  liber- 
ality with  thanks,  but  endeavoured  to  convince 
him  that  his  assisting  her  with  forces  would  be 
much  more  honourable.  Upon  her  persevering 
in  this  request,  after  every  present  she  received, 
Euelthon  was  at  length  induced  to  send  her  a 
gold  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with  wool ;  observing, 
that  for  a  woman  this  was  a  more  suitable  pre- 
sent than  an  army. 

CLXIII.  In  the  meantime  Arcesilaus  was 
indefatigable  at  Samos ;  by  promising  a  division 
of  lands  he  assembled  a  numerous  army :  he 
then  sailed  to  Delphi,  to  make  inquiry  concern- 
ing the  event  of  his  return.  The  Pythian 
made  him  this  answer :  '"  To  four  Batti,*  and 

1  To  four  Pafft.]^  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Fin. 
dar,  the  Battiades  reigned  arCyrene  for  the  space  of  two 
hundred  years.  Battus,  son  <^the  last  of  these,  endea. 
voured  to  assume  the  government,  but  the  Cyreneans 
drore  him  from  their  country,  and  he  retired  to  the  Hes- 
peridcs,  where  he  finished  his  day8.->I,arcAer. 


to  as  many  of  the  name  of  Arcesilaus,  ApoUo 
has  granted  the  dominion  of  Cyrene.  Beyond 
these  eight  generations  the  deity  forbids  even 
the  attempt  to  reign :  to  you  it  is  recommended 
to  return,  and  live  tranqifilly  at  home.  If  you 
happen  to  find  a  furnace  filled  with  earthen 
vessels,  do  not  suffer  them  to  be  baked,  but 
throw  them  into  the  air :  if  you  set  fire  to  the 
furnace,  beware  of  entering  a  place  surrounded 
by  water.  If  you  disregard  this  injunction, 
you  will  perish  yourself,  as  will  also  a  very 
beautiful  bull." 

CLXiy.  The  Pythian  made  this  reply  to 
Arcesilaus :  he,  however,  returned  to  Cyrene 
with  the  forces  he  had  raised  at  Samos ;  and 
having  recovered  his  authority,  thought  no  more 
of  the  oracle.  He  proceeded  to  institute  a 
persecution  against  those  who,  taking  up  arms 
against  him,  had  compelled  him  to  fly.  Some 
of  these  sought  and  found  a  refuge  in  exile. 
Others  were  taken  into  custody  and.  sent  to. 
Cyprus,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  death. 
These  the  Cnidians  delivered,  for  they  touched 
at  their  island  in  their  passage,  Bnd  they  were 
afterwards  transported  to  Thera :  a  number  of 
them  fled  to  a  large  tower,  the  property  of  an 
individual  named  Aglomachus,  but  Arcesilaus 
destroyed  them,  tower  and  all,  by  fire.  No 
sooner  had  he  perpetrated  this  deed  than  he 
remembered  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  which 
forbade  him  to  set  fire  to  a  furnace  filled  with 
earthen  vessels :  fearing  therefore  to  suffer  for 
what  he  had  done,  he  retired  from  Cyrene, 
which  place  he  considered  as  surrounded  by 
water.  He  had  married  a  relation,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alazir,  king  of  Barce,  to  him  therefore 
he  went :  but  upon  his  appearing  in  public,  the 
Barceans,  in  conjunction  with  some  Cyrenean 
fugitives,  put  him  to  death,  together  with 
Alazir  his  father-in>law.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  Arcesilaus,  he  having,  designedly  or  from 
accident,  violated  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle. 

CLXy.  Whilst  the  son  was  thus  hastening 
his  destiny  at  Barce,  Pheretime,*  his  mother, 
enjoyed  at  Cyrene  the  supreme  authority :  and 
amongst  other  regal  acts  presided  in  the  senate. 
But  as  soonj  ^  she  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Arcesilaus,  she  sought  refuge  in 
Egypt.  Her  son  had  some  claims  upon  the 
liberality  of  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus ;  he  had 
delivered  Cyrene  into  his  power,  and  paid  him 
tribute.     On  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  she  present- 

2  Pheretime.'y-See  this  story  well  related  in  theStra- 
tagcmata  of  PoljrsBnus^  book  riiL  c.  47 
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ed  herself  before  Aryandes  in  the  character  of 
a  suppliant,  and  besought  him  to  revenge  her 
cause,  pretending  that  her  son  had  lost  his  life, 
merely  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Medes. 

CLXVL  This  Aryandes  had  been  appoint- 
ed praefect  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses ;  but  after- 
wards, presuming  to  rival  Darius,  he  was  by 
him  put  to  death.  He  had  heard,  and  indeed 
he  had  seen,  that  Darius  was  desirous  to  leave 
some  monument  of  himself,  which  should  ex- 
ceed all  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors.  He 
thought  proper  to  attempt  somewhat  similar, 
but  it  cost  him  his  life. — Darius  had  issued  a 
coin '  of  the  very  purest  gold :  the  praefect  of 
Egypt  issued  one  of  the  purest  silver,  and 
called  it  an  Aryandic.  It  may  still  be  seen, 
and  is  much  admired  for  its  purity.  Darius 
hearing  of  this,  condemned  him  to  death,  pre- 
tending that  he  rebelled  against  him. 

CLXVII.  At  this  time  Aryandes,  taking 
compassion  on  Pheretime,  delivered  to  her 
command  all  the  land  and  sea  forces  of  Egypt. 
To  Amasis,  a  Maraphian,  he  intrusted  the 
conduct  of  the  army;  and  Badre,  a  Pasar- 
gadian  *  by  birth,  had  the  direction  of  the  fleet. 

3  Daritu  had  issued  a  coin.'} — "  About  the  same  time 
seem  to  have  been  coined  these  famous  pieces  of  gold 
called  Dai'ics,  which  by  reason  of  their  fineness  were  for 
several  ages  preferred  before  all  other  coin  throughout 
the  east ;  for  we  are  told  that  the  author  of  this  coin 
was  not  Darius  Hystaspes,  as  some  have  imagined,  but 
a  more  ancient  Darius.  But  there  is  no  ancienter  Darius 
mentioned  to  have  reigned  in  tlie  east,  excepting  only 
this  Darius  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the  Me- 
dian ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  he  was  the  au. 
thor  of  tliis  coin,  and  that  diu-ing  the  two  years  that  he 
reigned  at  Babylon,  while  Cyrus  was  absent  on  his 
Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  other  expeditions,  he  caused  it  to 
be  made  there  out  of  the  vast  quantity  of  gold  which 
had  been  brought  thither  into  the  treasury ;  from  hence 
it  became  dispersed  all  over  the  east,  and  also  into  Greece, 
where  it  was  of  great  reputation ;  according  to  Dr 
Bernard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our 
guineas,  but  the  fineness  added  much  more  to  its  value ; 
for  it  was  in  a  manner  all  of  pure  gold,  having  none, 
or  at  least  very  littie  alloy  in  it }  and  therefore  may  be 
well  reckoned,  as  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  now 
stands  ^vith  us,  to  be  worth  twenty-five  shillings  of  our 
money.  In  those  parts  of  the  Scripture  which  were 
written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  these  pieces  are 
mentioned  by  the  name  of  Adarkonim;  and  in  the 
Talniudists,  by  tiie  name  of  Darkoneth,  both  from  the 
Greek  Aet^uKotf  Darics.  And  it  Is  to  be  observed,  that 
all  those  pieces  of  gold  which  were  afterwards  coined  of 
the  same  weight  and  value  by  the  succeeding  kings,  not 
only  of  the  Persian  but  also  of  the  Macedonian  race, 
were  all  called  Darics,  from  the  Darius  who  was  tlie 
first  author  of  them.  And  there  were  either  wholeDnrics 
or  half- Darics,  as  with  us  there  are  guineas  and  half- 
ipiineas. "— Prt  (ftfotur. 

4  Pasargadian.'y'There  was  a  city  in  Persia  called 


Before  however  they  proceeded  on  any  expe- 
dition,  a  herald  was  despatched  to  Barce,  de- 
manding the  name  of  the  person  who  had  as- 
sassinated Arcesilaus.  -  The  Barceans  replied, 
that  they  were  equally  concerned,  for  he  had 
repeatedly  injured  them  all.  Having  received 
this  answer,  Aryandes  permitted  his  forces  to 
proceed  with  Pheretime. 

CLXyilL  This  was  the  pretence  with 
Aryandes  for  commencing  hostilities;  but  I 
am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  the 
subjection  of  the  Libyans  in  view.  The  na- 
tions of  Libya  are  many  and  various ;  few  of 
them  had  ever  submitted  to  Darius,  and  most 
of  them  hel4  him  in  contempt.  Beginning 
from  Egypt,  the  Libyans  are  to  be  enumerated 
in  the  order  following. — The  first  are  the 
Adyrmachidae,*  whose  manners  are  in  every 
respect  Egyptian;  their  dress  Libyan.  On 
each  leg  their  wives  wear  a  ring  of  brass. 
They  suffer  their  iiair  to  grow ;  if  they  catch 
any  fleas  upon  their  bodies,  they  first  bite  and 
then  throw  them  away.  They  are  the  only 
people  of  lAbya  who  do  this.  It  is  also  pe- 
culiar to  them  to  present  their  daughters  to  the 
king  just  before  their  marriage,^  who  may  en- 

■■■■■■■■■  ■■■■-  -  ^-..—l  I  IM  rf 

Pasargada,  which  doubtiess  gave  its  name  to  the  nation 
of  Fasargades.  This  place  is  now,  in  the  Arabian  tongue, 
called  Databegend. 

5  Adi/rmoMda.^^lt  is  well  known  that  in  the  age 
which  followed,  the  Greeks  drove  these  Adyrmachids 
into  the  higher  parts  of  Libya,  and  took  possession  of 
the  sea-coast  When,  therefore,  Ptolemy  describes  the 
AdyrmachidsB  as  inhabiting  the  interior  parts  of  Libya, 
there  is  no  contradiction  betwixt  his  account  and  that  of 
Herodotus.  The  manners  of  this  people  are  thus  de- 
scribed  by  Herodotus,  and  they  are  thus  mentioned  by 
Silius  Italicus : — 

Veri&icolor  contra  retrs  et  falcatiu  ab  arte 
Ensis  AdyrmachidK  ac  Isvo  teginina  enure ; 
Sed  mentic  asp«r  populus,  Tictuqae  maligno 
Nam  calida  tristes  epulse  torrentur  arena. — 

L.  m.  278. 

They  are  again  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  book  ix. 
223,224. 


'  ferro  viTere  Islam 


Valgus  Adjrmacbidae. 

6  Before  their  marriage.'}— A  play  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of  this  obscene  and 
unnatural  custom.  The  following  note  is  by  Mr  Theo. 
bald  upon  the  "  Custom  of  the  Country."  JBeaumortt 
and  Fletcher,  1778. 

The  custom  on  which  a  main  part  of  the  plot  of  thi? 
comedy  is  built,  prevailed  at  one  time,  as  Bayle  tells  us, 
in  Italy,  till  it  was  put  down  by  a  prudent  and  truly 
pious  cardinal  It  is  Ukewise  generally  imagined  to  have 
obtained  in  Scotiand  for  a  long  time ;  and  the  received 
opinion  hath  hitherto  been,  that  Eugenius,  the  third 
king  of  Scotiand,  who  b^[an  his  reign  A.  D.  535,  ordained 
that  the  lord  or  master  should  have  the  first  night's 
lodging  with  every  woman  married  to  his  tenant  or 
bondsman.    This  obscene  ordinance  is  supposed  to  have 
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J07  the  persons  of  such  as  are  agreeable  to  him 
The  Adyrmachidae  occupy  the  country  be* 
tween  Egypt  and  the  Port  of  Pleunos. 

CliXIX.  Next  to  these  are  the  Giligammse, 
who  dw^ll  towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  island 
of.  Aphrodisias.  In  the  midst  of  thisr  r9gion.i8 
the  island  of  Platea,  which  the  Cyreneans  colo- 
nized. The  harbour  of  Menelaus  and  Aziris,' 
possessed  also  by  the  G3n:eifeans,  is  upon  the 
continent.'  Silphium  *  b^ns  where  these  ter* 
mintfte,  and  is  continued  from  Platea  to  the 
jnouth  of  the  Syrtes.'    The  manners  of  these 

been  abrogated  by  Malcolm  Uie  third,  who  began  his 
reign  A.  D.  1061,  about  five  years  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  having  lasted  in  force  somewhat  above  five 
hundred  years.— See  Blount,  in  his  Law  Dictionary,  nn. 
der  the  word  M erdieta.  Another  commentate  remarks, 
that  Sir  David  Dalrymple  denies  the  existence  of  this 
custom  in  Scotland.— J|idge  Blackstone  is  of  opinion  that 
this  custom  never  prevailed  in  England,  but  that  it  cer- 
tainly did  in  Scotland. 

1  Azirii^y-i-See  the  hymn  of  Callimaohus  to  Apollo, 
▼erse  89.  where  this  place  is  wxitten  Aitkit* 

Herodotus  in  this  place  speaks  of  two  islands,  in. 
habited  by  the  Giligammae;  Platea,  and  Aphrodisias ;  it 
ia  not  certain  whether  the  first  of  these  is  what  Ptolemy 
called  JSdonis :  the  second  was  afterwards  named  Leea, 
and  was,  according  to  Scylax,  a  good  harbour  for  ships. 

The  coimtry  of  the  Giligammse  produced  a  species  of 
thB  silphium,  called  by  the  Latins  Jaserpiticum,  from 
which  a  medical  drug  was  extracted }  see  PUny,  Nat 
Hist  ix.  3.  **  In  the  country  of  the  Cyrene  (where  the 
best  silphium  grew)  none  of  late  years  has  been  found, 
the  fartners  turning  their  cattle  into  the  places  where  it 
grew* :  one  stem  only  has  been  found  in  my  time,  tbSk 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  Nero." 

2  /StVp&tum.j— Either  M.  Larcher  or  myself  must  be 
grossly  mistaken  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage. 
"  The  plant  silphium,**  says  his  version,  **  begins  in  this 
place  to  be  found,  and  is  continued,'*  &c.  This  in  my 
opinion  neither  agrees  with  the  context,  nor  is  in  itself 
at  all  probable.  In  various  authors,  mention  is  made  of 
the  Silphii,  and  reference  is  made  by  them  to  this  par- 
ticular passage  of  Herodotus. — T. 

3  %r^.3— The  Great  Syrtes  must  be  here  meant, 
which  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barce,  and  nearer 
Egypt  than  the  Small  Syrtes.— £arcA«r. 

There  were  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Syrtes,  and  both 
deemed  very  formidable  to  navigators.  Their  nature 
has  never  been  better  described  than  in  the  following 
iines  from  Lucan,  which  I  give  the  reader  in  Rowe*s 
version. 

When  natiure'g  hand  the  first  formation  tried. 

When  seas  from  lands  she  did  at  first  divide. 

The  Sjrts  not  quite  of  sea  nor  land  liereft, 

A  mingled  mass  uncertain  still  she  left ; 

For  nor  the  land  with  sea  is  quite  o'erspread. 

Nor  sink  the  waters  deep  their  oozy  bed. 

Nor  earth  defends  its  shore,  nor  lifts  aloft  its  head ; 

The  scite  with  neither,  and  with  each  complies. 

Doubtful  and  inaccessible  it  lies ; 

Or  'tis  a  se^  with  shallows  bank'd  around. 

Or  'lis  a  broken  laiid  with  waters  drown'd : 

Here  shores  adranced  o'er  Neptune's  rule  we  find. 

And  there  an  inland  ocean  lags  behind  ; 

Thus  nature's  purpose,  by  herself  destroyed. 

Is  useless  to  herself,  and  unemployed. 

And  part  of  her  creati<m  still  is  Toid. 


people  nearly  resemble  those  of  thefir  neigli. 
hours. 

CLXX.  From  the  west  and  immediatdy 
next  to  the  Giligammae,  are  the  Asbystse.  They 
are  above  Cyrene,  but  have  no  communication 
.with  the  sea-coasts,  which  are  occupied  by  the 
Cyreneans :  They  are  beyond  all  the  Libyans  re^ 
markable  for  theijf  use  of  chariots  drawn  byfdtffir 
horses,  and  in  most  respects  they  imitate  the 
manners  (rf  the  Cyreneans.  ..  • 

CLXXI.  On  the  western  borders  of  dii^ 
people,  dwell  the  Auschisae ;  their  district  ccjfBT- 
mences  above  Barce/  and  is  continued  to  the 
sea,  neto  the  Eiierfperides.*  The  Cabales,*«n 
inconsiderable  nation,  inhabit  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Auschisae,  and  extend  themselve?  to 
the  sea<«(Mist  near  Tauchira,"  a  town  belonging 
to  Barce.'  The  Cabales  havie  the  same  customs 
as  the  people  beyond  Cyrene. 

CLXXII.    The  powerful  nation  of   the 


Perhaps,  when  first  the  world  and  time  began. 
Her  swelUhg  tides  and  plenteous  waters  ran ; 
■But  lonj;  confining  on  the  butaing  zone. 
The  sinking  seas  have  felt  the  neighbouring  son : 
SiUi  by  agrees  We  ake  how  they  decay. 
And  scarce  resist  the  thirsty  god  of  day. 
Perhaix,  in  distant  ages  'twill  be  fbund. 
When  future  suns  have  run  the  burning  round. 
These  Syrts  shall  all  be  dry  and  solid  ground : 
Small  are  the  depths  their  scanty  wa?es  retain. 
And  earth  grows  daily  on  the  yielding  main, 

4  EiMsperidesy^ThiB  dty  Was  afterwards  named  Ber- 
enice i  of  this  appellation  some  vestiges  now  remain,  for 
the  place  is  called  Bemic,  Berbic,  and  by  some  Beric 

The  fertility  of  the  contiguous  country  gave  rise  to  the 
Grecian  foble  of  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

5  Cabales.']'-TiA9  word  is  sometimes  written  Bacalea  5 
and  Wesseling  hesitates  what  reading  to  prefer. 

What  Herodotus  says  of  the  Nasamones,  c.  173,  is 
confirmed  by  Pliny,  Nat  Hist  vil  c.  2 ;  SiUus  Italicus,  i 
406}  Lucan,  ix.  439,  kc 

Concerning  their  manner  of  plighting  troth,  c  172, 
Shaw  tells  us,  that  the  drinking  out  of  each  other's  hands 
is  the  only  ceremony  which  the  Algerines  at  this  timo 
use  in  marriage. 

The  story  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  PsyDi,  173. 
is  told  also  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Noct  Att  1&~1].  It 
seems  more  probable  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the 
Nasamones.— See  PUny,  Nat  Hist  viii  1.— See  also 
Hardouin  ad  Plia  and  Larcher,  viL  312. 

6  TatecAsro.  3— Called  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny, 
Tenchira;  afterwards  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Arsinoe,  and  lastly  by  Antony  it  was  named  Cleopatris, 
in  honour  of  Cleopatra:  in  modem  times  it  has  been 
called  Teukera  (d'Anville)j  Trochare  (de  la  Croix); 
Trochara  (Hardouin)  j  To<^ara  (Smlenus) ;  Trochata 
(Dapper). 

7  ifarce.  3— Many  of  the  ancients  believed  that  this 
place  was  anciently  called  Ptolemais,  as  Strabo,  Pliny, 
Servius,  and  others. 

Of  Cyrene,  about  which  Strabo  speaks  less  fabulously 
than  Herodotus,  but  few  traced  now  remain }  they  are 
difi'erentiy  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Keroan,  Curin, 
and  Guirina. 
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NMamofies  border  on  the .  Auisclp^ie  towards 
the  we^t.  This  people  during  the  summer  sea- 
son leave  their  cattle  on  the  sea-coasl^  and  go 
up  the  country  to  a  place  called  Augila  to  gather 
dates.  Upon  this  spot  the  palms  are  equally- 
numerous,  large,  and  fruitful:  they  also  hunt 
for  locusts,"  which  having  dried  in  the  sun,  they 
reduce  to  a  powder,  and  eat  mixed  with  milk» 
Each  person  is  allowed  to  have  several  wives, 
with  whom  they  cohabit  in  the  manner  of  the 
Massagets,  first  fixing  a  stafi"  in  the  earth  be- 
fore their  tent»  When  the  Nasamones  marry, 
the  bride  on  the  first  night  permits  every  one  of 
the  guests  to  enjoy  her  person,  each  of  whom 
makes  her  a  present  brought  with  him  for  the 
purpose.  Their  mode  of  divination  and  of  tak^ 
ing  an  oath  is  this  :  they  place  th^eir  hands  on 
die  tombs  ^  of  those  who  have  been  most  emi- 
nent for  their  integrity  and  virtue,  and  swear 
by  their  names.  When  they  exercise  divina- 
tion, they  approach  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors,  and  there,  having  said  their  prayers, 
compose  themselves  to  sleep.  They  regulate 
their  subsequent  conduct  by  such  visicms'®  as 
they  may  then  have.     When  they  pledge  their 

8  Zroctwfol— The  drcamstamie  of  locusts  being  dried 
and  kept  for  provision,  I  have  before  mentioned :  the 
following'  apposite  passage  having  since  occurred  to  me 
from  Niebuhr,  I  think  proper  to  insert  it. 

On  vendit  ckns  tous  les  marches  des  sautereUes  a  vil 
prix :  car  eUes  etoient  si  prodigieusement  repandues  dans 
la  plaine  pres  de  Jerim,  qu'on  ponvoit  les  prendres  a 
pleines  mains.  Nous  vimes  un  paysan  qui  en  avoit  rempli 
un  sac,  et  qui  alloit  les  secher  pour  sa  provision  d'hy ver. 

9  OniA«  tomd«. 3— The  following  singular  remarkjfrom 
Niebuhr  seems  psoticularly  applicable  in  this  places 

Un  marchand  de  la  Mecque  me  fit  sur  ses  saints  une 
reflection,  qui  me  surprit  dans  la  bouche  d'un  Mahome- 
tan. "  D  faut  tocgours  a  la  populace,"  me  dit-il,  "  un 
objet  visible  qu*elle  puisse  honorer  et  craindre.  C'est 
ainsi  qu'a  la  Mecque  tous  les  sermens  se  sont  au  nom  de 
Mahomet,  au  lieu  qu'on  devroit  s'adresser  a  Dieu.  A 
Molcha  Je  ne  me  flerois  pas  a  un  homme  qui  afflrmeroit 
une  chose  en  prenant  Dten  a  teraoin ;  mais  je  ponrrois 
compter  plutot  sur  la  foi  de  celui  qui'jureroit  par  le  nom 
de  Schaedeli,  dont  la  mosqn^e  et  le  tombean  sont  sous 
ses  yeux." 

10  Bt/  mch  visions,  ^c.]— See  Virgil,  Ma.  vii  86 : 

Hue  dona  saderdot 
Cum  tulit,  et  caaamm  oviam  tub  nocte  lilenti 
Pellibas  inctttmit  ctratia,  aenmMqoa  pMivit,  •    « 

Multa  modis  kinittlaera  ▼kUrt-voUtaatia  miiis, 
Et  varias  audit  tocos,  fniiturqae<Le0nun  .    . 

Colloquio,  atque  imit  AcherontH  afiktor  A?emU. 

The  prieit  on  skint  of  oflTerin^  takei  bU  ease. 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slaraber  ••••{ 
A  swarm  of  thin  aerial  shapes  appears* 
And  fluttering  round  his  temples,  deafr  his.ears. 
These  he  consults,  the  fVitnre  fiites  to  know,' 
Prom  powers  above,  and  from  the  fiends  below. 
See  also  ^;>en8er,  book,  v.  canto  7  stanza  8,  where  Bri- 
tomartis  is  represented  as  sleeping  m  the  temple  of  Isis, 
and  has  visions  of  what  should  befall  her.    See  Jortin  on 
Spenser. 


wprd,  they  drink  alternately  from  QBch  othec*8 
hands. ''  If  no  liquid  is  near,  they  take  sonle 
dust  fiK)m  the  ground,  and  lick  it  with  th^ 
tongue. 

CLXXIIL  Next  to  the  Nasamones  are  the. 
Psylli,"  who  formerly  perished  by  the  following 
accid^t :  A  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  their 
reservoirs,  and  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the 
Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  water.  They  resolved 
accordingly,  after  a  public  consultation,  to  make 
a  ho^tUe  expedition  against  this  south  wind, 
the  consequence  was  (I  only  relate  what  the 
Africans  inform  me)  that  on  their  arrival  in 
the  deserts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed  them 
beneath  the  sands.     The    Psylli  being   thus 


11  JSacA  o<%er*»  AaiMfo.>— The  ancient  ceremony  o^tho' 
Nasamonesto  driidc  from  eadiotherfs  hands,  in  pledging. . 
their, faith,  is  at  the  present  period  the. only  ceremony, 
observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algerines.— SAatr. 

The  English  phrase  of,  I'll  pledge  you,  first,  as  it  is 
said,  took  rise  firom  the  death  of  young  king  Edward  the 
Martyr,  who,  by  the  contrivance  of  Elfrida,  his  step-mo- 
ther, was  treacherously  stabbed  in  the  back,  whilst  he 
^^as  drinking. 

Andentiy,  in  this  country,  the  person  who-  was  gebif 
to  drink,  aedced  any  one  of  the  company  .who  sate  next, 
him,  whether  he  would  pledge  him,  on  which  he  answer, 
ing  that  he  would,  held  up  his  knife  or  sword  to  guard 
him  whilst  he  drank. 

12  The  PsyUi.y—A  measure  like  tbia  would  have  been. 
preposterous  in  the  extreme.  Herodotus  therefore  does 
not  credit  it:  "I  only  relate,"  says  he,  "what  the 
Africans  inform  me,"  which  are  the  terms  always  used 
by  our  historian  when  he  communicates  any  dubious  mat- 
ter. It  seems  very  probable,  that  the  Nasamones  des- 
troyed the  Psylli  to  possess  their  country,  and  that  they 
circulated  this  fable  amongst  their  neighbours.— See 
Pliny  book  vii.  chapter  2*^Larcher. 

Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  the  quality  wUdi. 
these  people  possessed,  and  which  in  subsequent  times 
rendered  them  so  celebrated,  that  of  managing  serpents 
with  such  wonderful  dexterity.— See  Lucan,  book  ix. 
Rowe's  version,  line  1523i 

Of  all  who  scorching  A6ic's  tun  endure. 
None  like  the  swarthy  Psyllians  are  secure, 
Skili'd  in  the  lore  of  powerAil  heibs  and  charms 
Them,  nor  the  serpent's  tootti  nor  potoon  harms ; 
Nor  do  they  thus  in  arts  alone  excel. 
But  nature  too  their  blood  has  temper'd  well* 
And  Uught  with  vital  fbtre  the  venom  to  repel. 
With  healing  gifts  and  privileges  graced. 
Well  In  the  land  of  serpents  were  they  plaoed: 
Truce  with  the  dreadflal  tyrant,  Deadt,  they  have. 
And  border  safely- on  his  realm,  the  grave. 

See  also  Savary,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 

«*  You  are  acquainted  with  the  Psylli,  those  celebrated- 
serpent-eaters  of  antiquity,  who  sported  with  the  Wte  of 
vipers,  and  the  credulity  of  the  people.  Many  of  them 
inhabited  Cyrene,  a  dty  west  of  Alexandria,  and  for- 
merly dependent  on  Egypt  You  know  the  pitiful  van- 
ity of  Octavius,  who  wished  the  captive  Cle<q>atra  should 
grace  his  triumphal  car }  and,  chagrined  to  see  that  proud 
woman  escape  by  death,  commanded  one  of  the  Psylli  to 
suck  the  wouBd  the  aspic  had  made.  Fruitless  were  his 
efforts;  the  poison  had  perverted  the  whole  mass  of 
blood,  nor  could  the  ^  of  the  Psylli  restore  her  to  life." 
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destroyed,  the  Nasamones  took  possession  of 
their  lands. 

GLXXiy.  Beyond  these  southward,  in  a 
country  infested  by  savage  beasts,  dwell  the 
Garamantes,'  who  avoid  every  kind  of  com- 
munication with  men,  are  ignofant  of  the  use 
of  all  military  weapons,  and  totally  unable  to 
defend  themselves. 

CLXXV.  These  people  live  beyond  the 
Nasamones ;  but  towards  the  sea-coast  west- 
ward arc  the  Macae.*  It  is  the  custom  of  this 
people  to  leave  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the  centre  of 
the  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest.  When 
they  make  war,  their  only  coverings  are  the 
skins  of  ostriches.  The  river  Cin3rps  rises 
amongst  these  in  a  hill,  said  to  be  sacred  to  the 
Graces,  whence  it  continues  its  course  to  the 
sea.  This  hill  of  the  Graces  is  well  covered 
with  trees :  whereas  the  rest  of  Africa,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  is  very  barren  of  wood. 
The  distance  from  this  hill  to  the  sea  is  two 
hundred  stadia. 

CLXX  VI.  The  Gindanes  *  are  next  to  the 
Macae.  Of  the  wives  of  this  people  it  is  said 
that  they  wear  round  their  ancles  as  many  ban- 
dages as>  they  have  known  men.  The  more  of 
these  each  possesses,  the  more  she  is  esteemed, 
as  having  been  beloved  by  thp  greater  number 
of  the  other  sex. 

CLXXVII.  The  neck  of  iMid  which 
stretches  from  the  country  of  the  Gindanes 
towards  the  sea,  is  possessed  by  the  Lotopha- 
gi,*  who  live  entirely  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
lotos.  The  lotos  is  of  the  size  of  the  mastick, 
and  sweet  like  the  date;  and  the  Lotophagi 
make  of  it  a  kind  of  wine. 

1  Garamantes.2 — Mentioned  by  Mela,  book  viii.  and 
by  him  called  Gamphasantes. 

These  people  are  said  to  have  been  so  named  from 
Garamas,  a  son  of  Apollo.— See  Virgil,  vi.  794. 

Snpra  Oaramantas  et  Indos 
Proferet  imperiam.— 7. 

2  Afacee.  3— These  people  are  thns  mentioDed  by  Siliua 
Italicus: 

Tnm  primum  castris  Phoenicnm  tendere  ritu 

Clnyphii*  didicete  Macae,  squallentia  barbA 

Ora  Tills,  hnmerosque  tegunt  Telaoiina  capri. — T. 

Amongst  these  people  was  the  fountain  of  Cinyps, 
called  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  Kitv^ott  by  Pliny  Cinyps; 
its  modem  name,  according  to  d'Anville,  is  WadL 
Quaham. 

3  Gindanes."}— TioB  people,  according  to  Stephanus, 
lived  on  the  lotos,  as  well  as  the  Lotophagi 

4  Lotophagi.'}— Whettier  from  the  same  lotos  the  Lo- 
tophagi obtained  both  meat  and  wine,  is  laboriously  dis- 
poted  by  Vossius  ad  ScylL  114  and  StapeL  ad  Theo- 
phrast,  1.  iv.  c  4  p.  327.  A  delineation  of  the  lotos  may 
be  seen  in  Sliaw  and  De  la  Croix :  it  is  what  the  Arabs 
of  the  present  day  call  seedra,  and  is  plentiful  in  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  deserts  of  Barbary. 


CL  XXVIII.  Towards  the  sea,  the  Ma- 
chyles,^  border  on  the  Lotophagi.  They  also 
feed  on  the  lotos,  though  not  so  entirely  as 
their  neighbours.  They  extend  as  far  as  ft 
great  stream  called  the  Triton,  which  enters 
into  an  extensive  lake  named  Tritonis,  in 
which  is  the  island  of  Phla.  An  oi^acular  de- 
claration, they  say,  had  foretold  that  some  La- 
cedaemonians should  settle  themselves  here. 

CLXXIX.  The  particulars  are  these; 
when  Jason  had  constructed  the  Argo  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  he  carried  on  board  a 
hecatomb  for  sacrifice,  with  a  brazen  tripod :  be 
sailed  round  the  Peloponnese,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  visit  Delphi.  As  he  approached  Malea, 
a  north  wind  drove  him  to  the  African  coast;* 
and  before  he  could  discover  land,  he  got 
amongst  the  shallows  of  the  lake  Tritonis  :  not 
being  able  to  extricate  himself  from  this  situa* 
tion,  a  Triton^  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him, 
and  to  have  promised  him  a  secure  and  easy 
passage,  provided  he  would  give  him  the  tripod. 
To  this  Jason  assented,  and  the  Triton  having 
fulfilled  his  engagement,  he  placed  the  tripod 
in  his  temple,  from  whence  he  communicated 
to  Jason  and  his  companions  what  was  after- 
wards to  happen.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
said,  that  whenever  a  descendant  of  these  Ar- 

5  Machetes.}— There  was  a  people  of  this  name  also 
in  Scythia;  the  name,  however,  is  written  different 
ways.— See  Wesseling  ad  Herod.  178. 

The  river  Triton  is  the  same  with  that  now  called 
Gabs. — See  Shaw. 

Stephanus  Byzantinus  confounds  the  Phla  of  Herodo- 
tus witli  the  island  of  Phila,  which  was  in  Ethiopia,  not 
far  from  Egypt— See  also  Shaw  on  this  island,  129, 4to. 
edition. 

6  To  the  African  coast.}—**  Some  references  to  the 
Argonantic  expedition,"  says  Mr  Bryant,  **  are  inter- 
spersed in  most  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  but  there 
is  scarce  a  circumstance  concerning  it  in  which  they 
are  agreed.  In  respect  to  the  first  setting  out  of  the 
Argo,  most  make  it  pass  northward  to  Lemnos  and  the 
Hellespont ;  but  Herodotus  says  that  Jason  first  sailed 
towards  Delphi,  and  was  carried  to  the  Syrtic  sea  of 
Libya,  and  then  pursued  his  voyage  to  the  Euxine. 
Neither  can  the  era  of  the  expedition  be  settled  without 
running  into  many  difficulties."— See  the  Analysis,  vol. 
iL491. 

7  J  Triton.}— From  various  passages  in  the  works  of 
Ludan,  Pliny,  and  other  authors  of  equal  authority,  it 
should  seem  that  the  ancients  had  a  firm  belief  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Tritons,  Nereids,  &c  The  god  Triton  was  a 
distinct  personage,  and  reputed  to  be  tlte  son  of  Neptune 
and  the  nymph  S^ada ;  he  was  probably  considered  ae 
sopreme  of  the  Tritons,  and  seems  always  to  have  been 
employed  by  Neptone  for  the  purpose  of  calming  the 
ocean. 

Mttlcct  aqaas  rectot  Pelagi,  tupraque  profondam 
Esxlantem  atque  hameros  Innato  nuxlce  tectum 
CKTuleum  Tritona  Tocat,  canctSBqae  Mmaci  , 

Inspirare  jubet  fluctusqoe  et  flamina  tigno 
Jam  revocare  dato,  ttc^-JSetamorph,  I.  034— r. 
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gonauts  should  take  away  this  tripod,  there 
would  be  infallibly  a  hundred  Grecian  cities 
near  the  lake  of  Tritonis.'  The  Africans  hear- 
ing this  prediction,  are  said  to  have  concealed 
the  tripod. 

CLXXX.  Next  to  the  Machlyes  live  the 
Ausenses.  The  above  two  nations  inhabit  the 
opposite  sides  of  lake  Tritonis.  The  Machlyes 
suffer  their  hair  to  grow  behind  the  head,  the 
Ausenses  before.  They  have  an  annual  festival 
in  honour  of  Minerva,  in  which  the  young 
women,  dividing  themselves  into  two  separate 
bands,  engage  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs. 
These  rites,  they  say,  were  instituted  by  their 
forefathers,  in  veneration  of  her  whom  we  call 
Minerva ;  and  if  any  one  die  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  this  contest,  they  say  that 
she  was  no  virgin.  Before  the  conclusion  of 
the  fight,  they  observe  this  custom :  she  who  by 
common  consent  fought  the  best,  has  a  Corin- 
thian hehnet  placed  upon  her  head,  is  clothed 
in  Grecian  armour,  and  carried  in  a  chariot  round 
the  lake.  How  the  virgins  were  decorated  in 
this  solemnity,  before  they  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  probably 
they  might  use  Egyptian  arms.  We  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  from 
Egypt  the  shield  and  the  helmet  It  is  pretend- 
ed that  Minerva  was  the  daughter  of  Neptune, 
and  the  divinity  of  the  lake  Tritonis ;  and  that 
from  some  trifling  disagreement  with  her  father, 
she  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter, 
who  afterwards  adopted  her  as  his  daughter. 
The  connection  of  this  people  with  their  women 
is  promiscuous,  not  confining  themselves  to  one, 
but  living  with  the  sex  in  brutal  licentiousness. 
Every  three  months"  the  men  hold  a  public 
assembly,  before  which,  each  woman  who  has 
had  a  strong  healthy  boy,  produces  him,  and  the 


7  Lake  Tritonit.'\-'Ytoin  this  lake,  as  we  are  told  in 
some  very  beautiful  lines  of  Lucan,  Minerva  took  her 
name  of  Tritonia.— See  book  ix.  560;  Rowe's  version : 

And  leach  in  Mfetj  the  TriUmian  lake. 

These  waten  to  the  tnnHbl  god  are  dear^ 

Whoae  vocal  shell  the  sea-KKen  Nereids  hear. 

These  Pallas  Iotcs,  so  tells  reporting  fiime; 

Here  firu  from  heaven  to  earth  the  goddess  came, 

Here  her  first  fooUteps  on  the  brink  she  staid, 

Uerr,4n  the  water;  glass,  her  fi>rm  survejr'd. 

And  call'd  herself,  from  hence,  the  chaste  Tritonian  maid. 

8  Every  three  montA«.]— This  preposterous  custom 
brings  to  mind  one  described  by  Lobo,  in  his  Voyage 
to  Abyssinia,  practised  by  a  people  whom  he  calls 
the  Oalles,  a  wandering  nation  of  Africans.  If  engaged 
in  any  warlike  expedition,  they  take  their  wives  with 
them,  but  put  to  death  all  the  children  who  may 
happen  to  be  bom  during  the  excursion.  If  they  settle 
quietly  at  home,  they  bring  up  their  children  with  propei 
care.— r. 


man  whom  he  most  resembles  is  considered  as 
his  father. 

CLXXXL  The  Africans  who  inhabit  the 
sea-coast  are  termed  Nomades.  The  more  in- 
land parts  of  Africa,  beyond  these,  abound  with 
wild  beasts;  remoter  still,  is  one  vast  sandy 
desert,  from  the  Egyptian  Thebes  to  the  Col- 
umns of  Hercules.'  Penetrating  this  desert  to  the 
space  of  a  ten  da3rs*  journey,  vast  pillars  of  salt 
are  discovered,  from  the  summits  of  which,  flows 
a  stream  of  water  equally  cool  and  sweet  This 
district  is  possessed  by  the  last  of  those  who 
inhabit  the  deserts  beyond  the  centre  and  ruder 
part  of  Africa.  The  Ammonians,*"  who  pos- 
sess the  temple  of  the  Theban  Jupiter,  are  the 
people  nearest  from  this  place  to  Thebes,  from 
which  they  are  distant  a  ten  days*  journey. 
There  is  an  image  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  with  the  head  of  a  goat. 
— The  Ajnmonians  have  also  a  fountain  of 
water,  which  at  the  dawn  of  morning  is  warm, 
as  the  day  advances  it  chills,  and  at  noon  be- 
comes excessively  cold.  When  it  is  at  the  cold- 
est point,  they  use  it  to  water  their  gardens  : 
as  the  day  declines,  its  coldness  diminishes  ;  at 
sunset,  it  is  again  warm,  and  its  warmth  gradually 
increases  till  midnight,  when  it  is  absolutely  in 
a  boiling  state.  After  this  period,  as  the  mor- 
ning advances,  it  grows  again  progressively  colder. 
This  is  called  the  fountain  of  the  sun.'^ 


9  Column*  of  Hercules.'}— la.  a  former  note  upon  the 
columns  of  Hercules  I  omitted  to  mention  that  more 
anciently,  according  to  £lian,  these  were  called  the  co- 
Icunns  of  Briareus.  This  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 
But  when  Hercules  had,  by  the  destruction  of  various 
monsters,  rendered  essential  service  to  mankind,  they 
were  out  of  honour  to  his  memory,  named  the  columns 
of  Hercules.— r. 

10  Ammoniam.  >- Bochart  derives  the  name  of  Ammon- 
ians  from  Cham,  the  son  of  Noah,  who  was  long  reveren. 
ced  in  the  more  barren  parts  of  Africa,  under  the  title  of 
Ham  or  Hammon,  one  of  the  names  of  Jupiter. 

That  the  name  of  Ammon  was  very'  well  known  in 
Arabia,  and  throughout  Africa,  we  may  learn  from  the 
river  Ammon,  the  Ammonian  promontory,  the  Ammon- 
ians,  the  city  of  Ammon,  &c.  See  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptol- 
emy, &C. 

Some  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  are  still 
to  be  seen,  if  the  travellers  to  Mecca  may  be  believed ;  the 
place  is  cidled  Hesach.bir  (or  mole  lapidum.) 

In  the  same  chapter  Herodotus  mentions  a  4  M^y/m 
'HA/m;,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  concerning  which  see  Dio- 
doruB,  xvii.  5S8.— See  also  Arrian,  1.  iii.  c.  4— Cnrtius»I. 
Iv.  c  7.— Mela,  1.  i  c  a 

11  Fountain  of  the  5t<n.>-Diodorafl  Sicnius  describes 
this  fountain  nearly  in  the  same  terms  with  Herodotus. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Silius  Italicoa. 

Stat  fiuio  Tidns,  novum  et  memorabU*,  lympfaa 
Quse  naioenta  die,  quae  deficient*  tepcscit 
Qnswiue  rlget  medium  cvm  sol  aceendit  Olympum 
Atque  eadem  nursas  noetomla  fenvt  In  umbrla. 
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CLXXXIl.  Passing  onward  b^ood  the 
Ammonians,  into  the  desert  for  ten  djiys  more> 
another  hill  of  salt '  occurs ;  it  re^mbles  that 
which  is  found  amongst  the  Ammonians,  ai^d  has 
a  spring  of  water ;  the  place  is  inhabited,  and 
called  Augila,"  and  here  the  Nasamones  come 
to  gather  their  dates. 

CLXXXIIL  At  another  ten  days*  distance 
from  the  Augilae,  there  is  another  hill  of  salt 
with  water,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  palms, 
which  like  those  before  described,  are  exceed- 
ingly productive  j  this  place  is  inhabited  by  the 
numerous  nation  of  the  Garamantes ;  they 
cover  the  beds  of  salt  with  eaith,  and  then 
plant  it.  From  them  to  the  Lotophagi  is  a 
very  short  distance ;  but  from  these  latter  it  is 
a  journey  of  thirty  days  to  that  nation  among 
whom  is  a  species  of  oxen,  which  walk  back- 
wards whilst  they  are  feeding :  ■  their  horns  * 


Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Ammonians  venerated 
this  fountain ;  but  as  they  called  it  the  fountain  of  the 
Sun,  it  is  probable  that  they  did.  In  remoter  times,  men 
almost  universally  worshipped  streams  and  fountains,  if' 
distinguished  by  any  peculiar  properties :  all  fountains 
were  originally  dedicated  to  the  sun,  as  to  the  first  prin. 
dple  of  motion. -.-7. 

1  Hill  of  scUt."} — I  find  the  following  description  of  the 
plain  of  salt,  in  Abyssinia,  in  Lobo's  Voyage :  "  These 
plains  are  surrounded  with  high  mountains,  continually 
covered  with  thick  clouds,  which  the  sun  draws  from  the 
lakes  that  are  here,  from  which  the  water  runs  down 
into  the  plain,  and  is  there  congealed  into  salt  Nothing 
can  be  more  curious,  than  to  see  the  channels  and  aque- 
ducts that  nature  has  formed  in  this  hard  rock,  so  exact, 
and  of  such  admirable  contrivance,  that  they  seem  to  be 
the  work  of  men.  To  this  place  caravans  of  Abyssinia 
are  continually  resorting,  to  carry  salt  into  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  which  they  set  a  great  value  upon,  and 
which  in  their  country  is  of  the  same  use  as  money." 

2  iltfg^'te.]— Herodotus  says  that  this  country  abound- 
ed in  dates ;  and  the  Africans  of  the  present  day  go 
tliere  to  gather  them.— 5ee  Mctrtnot,  vol.  iii.  p.  53. 

Ck>nceming  the  situation  of  the  Augilse,  see  Pliny,  lib. 
V.  c.  4,   and  Dapper,  p.  323. 

Amongst  all  the  countries  of  Libya,  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers,  Augila  is  the  only  one  which  to 
this  day  retains  its  primitive  name  without  the  smallest 
variation. 

3  Of  the  cattle,  which  whilst  they  grazed  walked 
backwards,  Mela  speaks,  lib.  L  c.  8.— Pliny,  Nat  Hist  1. 
viii.  c  45.— Aristotle,  History  of  Animals,  lib.  vii.  c.  21. 
—See  also  VossiuB  ad  Mele,  loc  p.  41. 

4  Their  Aomi.l— In  the  British  Museum  is  a  pair  of 
horns  six  feet  six  inches  and  a^half  long,Ut  weighs  twenty- 
one  pounds,  and  the  hollow  will  contain  fivei^iarts ;  Lobo 
mentions  some  in  Abyssinia  which  would  hold  ten; 
Dallon  saw  some  iu  India  ten  feet  long :  they  are  some- 
times  wrinkled,  but  often  smooth.— P«»nan£. 

Pliny,  book  xl  chap.  38,  has  a  long  dissertation  upon 
the  horns  of  different  animals ;  he  tells  us  that  the  cattle 
of  the  Troglodytoe,  hereafter  mentioned,  had  their  horns 
curved  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  when  they  fed 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  their  necks  on  one  side.- 7. 


are  ^o  formed  that  they  cannot  do  otherwise, 
they  are  before  so  long,  and  curved  in  such  a 
manner,  that  if  they  did  not  recede  as  they  fed, 
they  would  stick  in  the  ground ;  in  other  re- 
spects they  do  not  differ  from  other  animals  of 
the  same  genus,  unless  we  except  the  thickness 
of  their  skins.  These  Garamantes,  sitting  ik 
carriages  drawn  by  four  horses,  give  chase  to 
the  Ethiopian  Troglodytae,*  who,  of  all  tlie 
people  in  the  world  of  whom  we  have  ever 
heard,  are  far  the  swiftest  of  foot :  their  fooid 
is  lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles;  their 
language  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  any; 
other  nation,  for  it  is  like  the  screaming  of  bats. 
CL  XXXIV.  From  the  Garamantes,  it  is 
another  ten  days*  journey  to  the  Atlantes^  where 
also  is  a  hill  of  salt  with  water.  Of  all  man- 
kind of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  the 
Atlantes "  alone  have  no  distinction  of  names; 
the  body  of  the  people  are  termed  Atlantes, 
but  their  individuals  have  no  appropriate  appel- 
lation ;  when  the  sun  is  at  Uie  highest  they 
heap  upon  it  reproaches  and  execrations,  because 
their  country  and  themselves  are  parched  by  its 
rays.  At  the  same  distance  onward,  of  a  ten 
dajTs*  march,  another  hill  of  salt  occurs,  with 
water  and  inhabitants:  near  this  hill  stands 
mount  Atlas,  which  at  every  approach  is  uni- 
formly round  and  steep ;  it  is  so  lofty  that,  on 
account  of  the  clouds  which  in  summer  as  well 

5  Troglodyta."} — ^These  people  Iiave  their  names  from 
T^uyXfi,  a  cave,  and  Svor,  to  enter ;  Pliny  says  they  were 
swifter  than  h(»-ses }  and  Mela  relates  the  circumstance 
of  their  feeding  upon  reptiles.  I  cannot  omit  hftro 
noticing  a  strange  mistake  of  Pliny,  who,  speddng  of 
these  people,  says,  **  Syrbotas  vocari  gentem  earn  Noma- 
dum  Ethiopum  secundum  flumen  Astapum  ad  septentri. 
onem  vergentem,"  as  if  ad  septentrionera  vergentem 
could  possibly  be  applicable  to  any  situation  in  Ethii^ia. 
I  may  very  properly  add  in  this  place,  that  one  of  tbe 
most  entertaining  and  ingenious  fictions  that  was  ever 
invented,  is  the  account  given  by  Montesquieu  in  his 
Persian  Letters  of  the  Troglodytes.— r. 

6  Atlantes.y—CoxuxTmt^  the  reading  of  this  word, 
learned  men  have  been  exceedingly  divided ;  Valknao*, 
and  from  him  also  M.  Larclier  is  of  opinion  that  mention 
is  here  made  of  two  distinct  nations,  the  Atarantes  and 
the  Atlantes ;  but  all  the  peculiarities  ^lumeratedinthia 
chapter  are  by  Pliny,  Mela,  and  S<dinus,  ascribed  to  the 
single  people  of  the  Atlantes.  There  were  two  moun. 
tains,  named  Atlas  Major  and  Atlas  Minor,  but  these 
were  not  at  a  sufiicient  distance  from  each  otiier  to  solve 
the  difficulty.— r. 

Some  manuscripts  read  Atlantes,  but  this  cannot  be 
genuine  reading,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Salmasios, 
Valknaer  Wesseling,  and  Larcher^— See  Vossius  ad 
Melse,  locum  laudatum,  p.  41. 

The  Atlantei,  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  I.  iii.  isrr,  if 
ever  they  existed,  must  be  distinct  from  the  Atlantes  of 
Herodotus.  Of  mount  Atlas,  and  its  extreme  height. 
Homer  speaks,  Odyss.  i.  52, 4 
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as  winter  envelop  it^  its  Bummit  can  never  their  children  arrive  at  the  age  of  four  years, 

be  discerned ;  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  a  they  bum  the  veins  either  of  the  top  of  the 

pillar  of  heaven.      From  >  this  mountain   the  skull  or  of  the  temples,  with  uncleansed  wool : 

people  take  their  name  of  Atlantes :  it  is  said  they  are  of  opinion,  that  by  this  process  all 

of  them,  that  they  never  feed  on  any  thing  watery  humours  are  prevented  ;^  to  this  they 

which  has  life,  and  that  they  know,  not  what  it  impute  the  excellent  health  which  they  enjoy, 

is  to  dream.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  whatever  may  be  the 

CLXXXy.    lam   able  to   call  by  name  cause,  that  the  Libyans  are  more  exempt iirom 

all  the  different  nations  as  far  as  the  Atlantes,  disease  than  any  other  men.-^-^If  the  operation 

beyond  these  I  have  no  knowledge.     There  is,  throws  the  children  into  convlilsions,  they  have 

however,  from  hence,  an  habitable  country,  as  a  remedy  at  hand ;  they  sprinkle  them  with 

far  as  thecolumnsof  Hercules,  and  even  beyond  goat's  urine,'"  and  they  recover.— I  relate  what 

it.     At  the  regular  interval  of  ten  days' journey,  the  Libyans  themselves  affirm.                            ^ 

there  is  a  bed  of  salt,  and  inhabitants  whose  CLXXXVIIL  As  to  their  mode  of  sacri- 

houses  are  formed  from  masses  of  salt.^     In  fice,  having  cut  the  ear  of  the  victim  which 

this  part  of  Libya  it  never  I'ains,  for  if  it  did,  they  intend  as  an  offering  for  their  first  fruits, 

these  structures  of  salt  could  not  be  durable;  they  throw  it  over  the  top  of  their  dwelling, 

they  have  here  two  sorts  of  salt,  white  and  and  afterwards  break  its  neck :  the  only  deities 

purple."      Beyond  this  sandy  desert,   south-  to  whom  they  sacrifice,  are  the  sun  and  moon, 

ward,  to  the  interior  parts  of  Libya,  there  is  a  who  are  adored  by   all  the    Libyans  ;   they 

vast  and  horrid  space  without  water,  wood,  or  who  live  near  lake  Tritonis  venerate  Triton, 

beasts,  and  totally  destitute  of  moisture.  Neptune,  and  Minerva,  but  particularly  the 

CLXXXVI.   Thus  from  Egypt,  as  far  as  last. 

lake  Tritonis,  the  Libyans  lead  a  pastoral  life,  CLXXXIX.    From    these    Libyans   the 

living  on  flesh  and  milk,  but  like  the  Egypti-  Greeks  borrowed  the  vest,  and  the  aegis,  with 

ans,  will  neither  eat  bull's  flesh  nor  breed  which  they  decorate   the  shrine  Of  Minerva ; 

swine.     The  women  of  Cyrene  also  esteem  it  the  vests,  however,  of  the  Libyan  Minervas, 

impious  to  touch  a  heifer,  on  account  of  the  are  made  of  skin,  and  the  fringe  hanging  froih 

Eg3rptian  Isis,  in  whose  honour  they  solemnly  the  aegis  is  not  composed  of  serpents,  but  6f 

observe  both  fast-days  and    festivals.      The  leather ;  in  every  other  respect  the  dress  is  the 

women   of  Barce  abstain  not  only  from  the  same :  it  appears  by  the  very  name,  that  the 

flesh  of  heifers,  but  of  swine.  robe  of  the  statues  of  Minerva  was  borrowed 

CLXXXVII.    The  Libyans,  to  the  west  from  Libya.   The  women"  of  this  country  wear 

of  lake  Tritonis,  are  not  shepherds,  they  are  below  their  garments  goat  skins,  without  the 

distinguished  by  different  manners,  neither  do  hair,  fringed,  and  stained  of  a  red  colour ;  from 

they  observe  the  same  ceremonies  with  respect  which   part  of  dress   the  word  aegis'*  of  the 

to  their  children.   The  greater  number  of  these     

Libyan  shepherds  follow  the  custom  I  am  about  ^  Watei-y  humours  are  preccnferf.]— According  to 
to  describe,  though  I  will  not  say  it  is  the  case  Hippocrates,  the  Scythians  apply  fire  to  their  shoulders. 
...  ..  i.«i-  11  A  arms,  and  Stomachs,  on  account  of  the  humid  and  relax- 
indiscnminately  with  them  all:— As  soon  as  ed  state  of  their  bodies  j  this  operation  dries  up  the  ex. 
^-* • -^  cess  of  moisture  about  the  joints,  and  renders  them  more 

7  Matne»  of  «/tt.3-Gerrha,  a  town  on  the  Persian  ^e*  "^^  '^''^'  Wesseling  remarks  from  Scaliger,  that 
Golf,  tahabited  by  the  exUed  Chaldeans,  was  built  of  *^  *'"®^™  ^^  prevails  amongst  the  Ethiopian  Chris- 
salt  ;  the   salt  of  the   mountain  Had.defl&  near  lake  *»*"^'  Mahometans,  and  Heathens— LarcAer. 

Marks,  in  Africa,  is  hard  and  soUd  as  a  stone.^Lafcher  ^®  ^^'*  «**»««>-I  ^^"^  *»«a^  o^  «»^'8  "^n®  ^^^« 

8  Salt,  white  anrfpurpfc.  ]-Had.defIa  is  a  mountain  *PP^^  "  *  ®P«^  *°  ^®"'®  dangerous  obstructions ;  and 
entirely  of  salt,  sHuate  at  the  eastern  ektremity  of  lake  ^  ^^  ^"  ^*^'*  ^""^"^  ^  Abyssinia  an  account  of 
Marks,  or  lake  Tritonis  of  the  ancients :  this  salt  is  en.  8^*'*  ^"^"^  ^«*°8f  recommended  in  an  asthmatic  com- 
tirely  diflFerent  from  salts  in  general,  being  hard  and  solid  P^"*"*  *  **»«^  ^^"^  ^"*  formerly  esteemed  of  benefit  in 
as  a  stone,  and  of  a  red  or  violet  colour :  the  salt  which  P^t'?^«»»  *»'**  "^  *^?  *^,fT  ''''t^f'       ^ 

the  dew  dissolves  from  the  mountain  changes  its  colour,  "  ^  trom«,.>-Apollomu8  Rhodius.  who  w^  an 

and  becomes  white  as  snow;  it  loses  also  the  bitterness  «***^  ""^^^"^  **^  manners,  Urns  describes  tlie  three 

which  is  the  property  of  rock  8alt-5*^  5AatrV  Traf>eU.  ^^y^^  heroines  Who  appeared  to  Ja^on.-Soe  Fawke's 

One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in  the  circle  of  ■*^^'****^  • 

natural  history,  is  the  celebrated  salt-mine  of  Wielitska  Attend,  my  friend«  >-Three  Tlrgin  fonpt,  who  claim 

in  Poland,  so  well  described  by  Coxe :  the  salt  dug  from  P""  heaTen  their  race,  to  «oothe  my  sorrows  came ; 

tliis  mine  is  called  green  salt,  "  I  know  not,"  says  Mr  ^*''"  *°"'?"  """*  !L*"  f!*^  ««»«^»"»  ^' 

r«^^«  »« *  -  i»  1.  *.                 /■     7^        1                     1  Whlcli  low  descending  girt  their  slender  waist. 
Coxe  **  for  what  reason,  for  its  coloui'  is  an  iron-grey." 

-*5fe  TrareU  into  Poland.  12  Mgi».'}—'FTom  «m|  twyf,  a  goat,  the  Greeks  made 
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Greeks  is  unquestionably  derived.  I  am  also 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  loud  cries  *  which 
are  uttered  in  the  templet^  of  that  goddess  have 
the  same  origin :  the  Libyan  women  do  this 
very  much,  but  not  disagreeably.  From  Libya 
also  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  custom  of  har- 
nessing four  horses  to  a  carriage. 

CXC.  These  Libyan  Nomades  observe  the 
same  ceremonies  with  the  Greeks  in  the  inter- 
ment of  the  dead ;  we  must  except  the  Nasa- 
mones,  who  bury  their  deceased  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  and  are  particularly  careful,  as  any  one 
approaches  his  end,  to  prevent  his  expiring  in  a 
reclined  posture.  Their  dwellings  are  easily 
moveable,  and  are  formed  of  the  asphodel 
shrub,  secured  with  rushes.  Such  are  the  man- 
ners of  these  people. 

CXCI.  The  Ausenses,  on  the  western 
part  of  the  river  Triton,  border  on  those  Liby- 
ans who  cultivate  the  earth  and  have  houses, 
they  are  called  Maxyes ;  these  people  suffer 
their  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
but  not  on  the  left ;  they  stain  their  bodies  with 
Vermillion,  and*  pretend  to  be  descended  from 
the  Trojans.  This  region,  and  indeed  all  the 
more  western  parts  of  Libya,  is  much  more 
woody,  and  more  infested  with  wild  beasts, 
than  where  the  Libyan  Nomades  reside;  for 
the  abode  of  these  latter  advancing  eastward, 
is  low  and  sandy.  From  hence  westward, 
where  those  inhabit  who  till  the  ground,  it  is 
mountainous,  full  of  wood,  and  abounding  with 
wild  beasts  ;  here  are  found  serpents  of  an  enor- 
mous size,  lions,  elephants,  bears,*  asps,  and  asses 
with  horns.    Here  ai'e  also  the  Cynocephali,  as 

cuyie  ettytios,  wliich  signifies  both  the  skin  of  a  goat,  and 
the  aegis  of  Minerva. 

1  Loud  cries.'} — See  Iliad  vi  370 :  Pope's  version. 

Soon  as  to  I  lion's  topmost  tower  they  corae. 
And  awful  reach  the  high  Falladian  dome, 
Antenor"*  consort,  fair  Theano,  waits 
As  Pallas'  priestess,  and  unbars  the  gates ; 
With  hands  uplifted,  and  imploring  eyes. 
They  fill  the  dome  with  tupplicating  eriu. 

In  imitation  of  which,  M.  Larcher  remarks,  Virgil  uses 
the  expression  of  summoque  nlnlarunt  vertlce  n3rmphse. 

2  Beart.y^VMny  pretends  that  Africa  does  not  produce 
bears,  although  he  gives  us  the  annals  of  Rome,  testify- 
ing that  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Piso,  and  M.  Messala, 
Domitius  .^Snobarbus  gave  during  his  sedileship  public 
games,  in  which  were  an  hundred  Numidian  bears. 

Lipsiiis  affirms,  that  the  beasts  produced  in  the  games 
of  .£nobarbus,  were  lions,  which  isthe  animal  also  meant 
by  the  Lybistis  ursa  of  Virgil :  "  The  first  time,"  says 
be,  "  that  the  Romans  saw  lions,  they  did  not  call  them 
lions,  but  bears."  Virgil  mentions  lions  by  its  appro- 
priate name  in  a  hundred  places ;  Shaw  also  enumerates 
bears  amongst  the  animals  which  he  met  with  in  Africa 
^LanAer, 


well  as  the  Acephali,  *  who,  if  the  Libyans  majr 
be  credited,  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts ;  they 
have,  moreover,  men  and  women  who  are  wild  and 
savage ;  and  many  ferocious  animals  whose  ex-- 
istence  cannot  be  disputed.  * 


3  Cynocephali  tu  weU  cu  the  JcephcUi.^'^llerodotvn 
mentions  a  nation  of  this  name  in  Libya,  and  speaks  of 
them  as  a  race  of  men  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  Hard  by, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  people,  he  places  the  Aee- 
phali,  men  vidth  no  heads  at  all ;  to  whom,  out  of  hiu 
m'anity,  and  to  obviate  some  very  natural  distresses,  he 
gives  eyes  in  the  breast;  but  he  seems  to  hare  fofgot 
mouth  and  ears,  and  makes  no  mention  of  a  nose.  Both 
these  and  the  Cynocephali  were  denominated  from  their 
places  of  residence,  and  from  their  worship ;  the  one 
from  Cahen-Caph-El,  the  other  from  Ac-Caph-El,  each 
of  which  appellations  is  of  the  same  import,  **the  right 
noble  or  sacred  rock  of  the  6\xn."-^Biyant 

See  also  the  speech  of  Othello  in  Shakespeare : 

Wherein  of  antres  Tast  and  deserts  wild. 

Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hilU  whose  heads  touch  hMTcn, 

It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  my  process { 

And  of  the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 

The  Anthropophagi :  and  men  whose  beads 

Did  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  T. 

The  Cy  nocephali,  whom  the  Africans  considered  as  men 
with  the  heads  of  dogs,  were  a  species  of  baboons,  remark- 
able  for  their  boldness  and  ferocity.  As  to  the  Acephali, 
St  Augustin  assures  us,  that  he  had  seen  them  himself 
of  both  sexes.  That  holy  father  would  have  done  well  to 
have  considered,  that  in  pretending  to  be  eye-witness  of 
such  a  fable  he  threw  a  stain  on  the  veracity  of  his  other 
works.  If  there  really  be  a  nation  in  Africa  which  appear 
to  be  without  a  head,  I  can  give  no  better  account  of  the 
phenomenon,  than  by  copying  the  ingenious  author  of 
Philosophic  Researches  concerning  the  Americans. 

*'  There  is,"  says  he,  "  in  Canibar,  a  race  of  savages 
who  have  hardly  any  neck,  and  whose  shoulders  reach  up 
to  the  ears.  This  monstrous  appearance  is  artificial,  and 
to  give  it  to  their  children,  they  put  enormous  wdgfats 
upon  their  heads,  so  as  to  make  the  vertebras  of  the  neck 
enter  (if  we  may  so  say)  the  channel  bone  (davicole). 
These  barbarians,  from  a  distance,  seem  to  have  their 
mouth  in  the  breast,  and  might  well  enough,  in  ignorant 
or  enthusiastic  travellers,  serve  to  revive  the  fable  of  the 
Acephali,  or  men  without  heads."— The  above  note  is 
from  Larcher;  who  also  adds  the  following  remark  upon 
the  preceding  note,  which  I  have  given  from  Mr  Bryant 

Mr  Bryant,  imagining  that  these  people  called  them, 
selves  Acephali,  decomposes  the  word,  which  is  purely 
Greek,  and  makes  it  come  from  the  Egjrptian  Ac-Caph. 
£1,  which  he  interprets  "  The  sacred  rock  of  the  sun.'* 
The  same  author,  with  as  much  reason,  pretends  that 
Cynocephali  comes  from  Cahen-Caph-El,  to  which  he 
assigns  a  similar  interpretation ;  here,  to  me  at  least, 
there  seems  a  vast  deal  of  erudition  entirely  thrown 
away. 

In  the  fifth  century',  the  name  of  Acephali  was  given 
to  a  considerable  faction  of  the  Monophysites,  or  Euty. 
chians,  who  by  the  submission  of  Mongus  were  deprived 
of  their  leader. — T. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  calls  these  people  r.fMxvHSt  or  half 
dogs ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  circumstance 
of  their  living  entirely  by  the  produce  of  the  chase, 
might  give  rise  to  the  fable  of  their  having  the  heads  of 
dogs.— r. 

4  Cannot  be  disputed.'y^Yfe  may,  I  think,  fairly  infer 
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CXCIL  Of  the  animals  above  mendoaed, 
none  are  found  amongst  the  Libyan  Nomades ; 
they  have  however  pygaiigi/  goats,  buffaloes, 
and  asses,  not  of  diat  species  which  have  horns, 
but  a  particular  kind  which  never  drink. 
They  have  also  oryxes "  of  the  size  of  an  ox, 
whose  horns  are  used  by  the  Phenicians  to 
make  the  sides  of  their  citharse.  In  this  region 
Mkewise  there  are  bassaria,'  hyenas,  potcu- 
{Mnes,  wild  boars,  dictyes,*  tboes,^  panthers, 

from  this  ezf  ressioii,  that  Herodotm  gave  no  credit  to 
tihe  stories  of  the  Cynooephdl  and  AoephalL 

5  P^^ar^  3— Aristotle  classes  the  pygargos  amongst 
the  birds  of  prey ;  bat  as  Herodotos  in  this  place  speaks 
only  of  qoadmpeds,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  also  one. 
Hardouin  makes  it  a  apedbB  of  goat— Thus  far  Larcher. 
jElian  also  ranks  it  amongst  the  qnadrupeds,  and  ep^ka 
<rf  its  being  4  very  timid  animal— See  also  Javenal,  Sat 
xLlSS. 

fltamtne  cam  mafpio,  le|nM  alqiM  apcr,  et  pytugat. 

See  also  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xir.  verse  5.  **  The  hart 
and  the  roebock,  and  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  wild  goat, 
and  the  pygarg,  and  the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois." 

It  is  Mdthout  doubt  the  white  antelope,  which  is  very 
oommon  at  the  Cape. 

6  Orjfxes.Jr'TUny  describes  this  animal  as  having  bat 
one  horn ;  Oppian,  who  had  seen  it,  says  the  contrary. 
Aristotle  classes  it  with  the  animals  having  but  one  horn. 
Bochart  thinks  it  was  the  aram,  a  species  of  gazeUe ;  but 
Oppian  describes  the  oryx  as  a  very  fierce  animal.— The 
above  is  from  Lttrcher. 

The  or3rx  is  mentioned  by  Juvenal,  Sat  xl  140. 

£t  Gaetului  arjx : 

And  apon  which  line  the  Scholiast  has  this  remark : 

Oryx,  animal  minus  quam  bubalus  quem  Mauri  uncem 
VDcant,  ci:gus  pellis  ad  dtoras  profidt  scuta  Maurorum 
minora.— From  the  line  of  Juvenal  above  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  they  were  eaten  at  Rome,  but  they  were 
also  introduced  as  a  ferodous  animal  in  the  amphitheatre. 
See  Martial,  xiiL  95. 

Matutinaram  non  ultima  pneda  feramm 
fUe?ai  atyxt  constat  qaot  mihl  mute  canum. 
That  it  was  an  animal  well  known  and  very  common  in 
AMca,  is  most  certain ;  but,  unless  it  be  what  Pennant 
describes  under  the  name  of  the  leucoryx,  or  white  ante- 
lope, I  confess  I  know  not  what  name  to  give  it— 7. 

7  ^OMorto.}— JElian  makes  no  mention  of  this  animal, 
it  least  under  this  name.  Larcher  interprets  it  foxes,  and 
refers  the  reader  to  the  artide  /3crr«<ir,  in  Heeychios, 
which  we  learn  waa  the  name  which  the  people  of  Cyrene 
gave  to  the  fox.— r. 

.    8  Dictyet.'y—l  confess  myself  totally  unable  to  find  out 
what  animal  is  here  meant 

9  TAoer.  3— Larcher  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  beast 
which  we  call  a  Jackall,  which  he  thinks  is  derived  from 
the  Arabian  word  cfuUaO.  He  believes  that  the  idea  of 
the  jackall's  being  the  Hon*s  provider  is  universally  credit- 
ed in  this  country :  but  this  ia  not  true.  The  science  of 
natural  history  is  too  well  and  too  snocessfolly  cnltivated 
amongst  us  to  admit  of  such  an  error,  except  with  the 
most  ignorant  I  suliijoin  What  Shaw  says  upon  this 
subject 

■  The  black  cat  (scyah  ghudi)  and  the  Jadcidl,  are  gene- 
erally  supposed  to  find  out  provisions  or  prey  for  the  lion, 
and  are  therefore  called  the  Uon*8  provide';  yet  it  may 


boryes,***  land  crocodiles"  three  cubits  long^  re- 
sembling lizards,  ostriches,  and  small  serpents, 
having  each  a  single  horn.  Besides  these  animals, 
they  have  such  as  are  elsewhere  found,  except  the 
stag  and  the  boar,'*which  are  never  seenin  Africa. 
They  have  also  three  distinct  species  of  mice,, 
some  of  which  arecalleddipodes,"  others  are  call- 
ed zegeries,  which  in  the  African  tongue  has  the 
same  meaning  with  the  Greek  word  for  hills. 
The  other  species  is  called  the  echines.  There 
is  moreover  to  be  seen  a  kind  of  weasel  in  Sil- 
phium,  very  much  like  that  of  Tartessus. 
The  above  are  all  the  animals  amongst  the 
Libyan  Nomades,  which  my  most  diligent  re- 
searches have  enabled  me  to  discover. 

CXCIIL    Next   to  the   Maxyes  are  the 
Zaueces,  whose  women  guide  the  diariots  of 


war. 


CXCIV.  The  people  next  in  order  are  the 
Zygantes,  amongst  whom  a  great  abundance  of 
honey  is  found,  the  produce  of  their  bees :  but 


very  much  be  doubted,  whether  there  is  any  such  friend- 
ly intercourse  between  them.  In  the  night,  indeed, 
when  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  move,  these,  as  well 
as  others,  are  prowling  after  sustenance ;  and  when  the 
sun  ariseth,  and  the  lion  getteth  himself  away  to  his  den, 
both  the  black  cat  and  the  jackall  have  been  often  found 
gnawing  such  carcases  as  the  lion  is  suiq[>osed  to  have 
fed  upon  the  night  before.  This,  and  the  promiscuotis 
noise  which  I  have  heard  the  Jackall  particularly  make 
with  the  lion,  are  the  only  circumstances  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  in  favour  of  this  opinion.— r. 

10  JBoryes.'y-^f  this  animal  I  can  find  no  account  in 
any  writer,  andent  or  modem. 

11  Land  crocodiles,'}— or  K^txt^uXn  xi<«'<M«r,  so  called 
in  contradistinction  ttom  the  rivBt  crocodile,  iniiich  by 
way  of  eminence  was  called  K^nthtXH  only.— T. 

18  Sbar.}— This  animal  most  have  beoi  carried  to 
Africa  mnoe  the  time  of  Herodotus,  for  it  is  now  foond 
there :  according  to  Shaw,  it  is  the  diief  food  an4  prey 
of  the  lion,  against  which  it  has  sometimes  beoi  known 
to  defend  itself  with  so  much  bravery,  that  the  victory 
has  declined  to  neither  side,  the  carcasses  of  tiiem  both 
having  been  found  lying  the  one  by  the  other,  torn  and 
mangled  to  j^eoes.— 5Aato. 

13  Dtpodef.]— auiwiBofo^nionthatthisisthej«ri>oa 
of  Barbary.  **  Tliat  remarkable  disproporticm,*'  observes 
this  writer,  **  betwixt  the  fore  and  hinder  legs  of  the 
jerboa,  or  )«mvr,  though  I  nevor  saw  them  run,  but  only 
stand  or  rest  themselves  upon  the  latter,  may  induoe  as 
to  take  it  for  one  of  the  iiwhut  or  two-footed  rals, 
which  Herodotus  and  other  writers  describe  as  the  in- 
habitants of  these  countries,  particularly  (rw  2(A^m>) 
of  the  province  of  Silphium.'*  Accotdingly  Mr  Fmnant 
has  set  down  the  fMtf  hwvt  of  Theo|durastu8  and  JEUaa 
among  the  synonyma  of  the  jerboa.  BUtorjf  of  An.  p» 
4(87.    Na2»l. 

The  disproportion  betwixt  the  hind  and  fore  legs  ia 
to  be  observed  in  various  animals.  The  Jerboa,  the 
kangaroo  of  Port  Jadcson,  the  cameleopard,  though  in. 
deed  the  contrary  way,  the  ^reoa,  mi  the  hare,  are 
remarkaUe  inatanoes  of  it. 

2H 
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of  this  tbey  say  a  great  deal  more  is  iqade  by 
the  natives.'  They  all  stain  their  bodies  with 
vermilion,  and  feed  upon  mookies,  with  which 
animal  their  mountains  abound. 

CXCV.  According  to  the  Carthaginians, 
we  next  meet  with  an  island  called  Cyranis,' 
two  hundred  stadia  in  length.  It  is  of  a  trifling 
breadth,  but  the  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent is  easy,  and  it  abounds  with  olives  and 
vines.  Here  is  a  Like,  from  which  the  young 
women  of  the  island  draw  up  gold  dust "  with 
bunches  of  feathers  besmeared  with  pitch.  For 
the  truth  of  this  I  will  not  answer,  relating 
merely  what  I  have  been  told.  To  me  it  seems 
the  more  probable,  after  having  seen  at  Zacyn- 
thus*  pitch  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water.     At  this  place  are  a  number  of  lakes. 


1  Made  hy  the  natives.2—"  I  do  not  see,"  says  Reiske 
oil  this  passage,  **  how  men  can  possibly  make  honey. 
They  may  collect,  clarify,  and  prepare  it  by  various  pro- 
cesses for  ose,  bat  the  bees  most  first  have  made  it." 

1  confess  T  see  no  such  great  difficulty  in  the  above. 
Tliere  were  various  kinds  of  honey,  honey  of  bees, 
honey  of  the  palm,  and  honey  of  sugar,  not  to  mention 
honey  of  grapes ;  all  the  last  of  which  might  be  made 
by  the  industry  of  man.— See  Lucan : 

Qnique  bibunt  tener&  dulces  ab  arundine  sucoos. — T. 

See  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  33a 

2  Chants.]-- The  same  with  the  Cerdnna  of  Strabo, 
now  called  Querqueni,  or  Chercheni;  concerning  this 
island  consult  Diodorus,  L  v.  394;  but  Diodorus,  we 
should  remark,  confounded  Cerdnna  with  Ceme,  an 
island  of  the  Atlantic. 

3  Gold  dustJi — See  a  minute  account  of  this  in  Achilles 
Tatius.— r. 

4  Zacynthtis.'}— The  modem  name  of  this  place  is 
Zante.  Its  tar-springs,  to  use  the  words  of  Chandler, 
are  still  a  natiu-al  curiosity  deserving  notice. 

The  tar  is  produced  in  a  small  valley  about  two  hours* 
walk  frova  the  town,  by  the  sea,  and  encompassed  with 
mountains,  except  toward  the  bay,  in  which  are  a  couple 
of  rocky  islets.  The  spring  which  is  most  distinct  and 
apt  for  inspection,  rises  on  the  farther  side  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill.  The  well  is  circular,  and  four  or  five  feet  in 
diameter.  A  shining  film,  like  oil  mixed  with  scum, 
swims  on  the  top :  you  remove  this  with  a  bongh,  and 
see  the  tar  at  the  bottom,  three  or  four  feet  beneath  the 
surface,  working  up,  it  is  said,  out  of  a  fissure  in  the 
rock  i  the  bubbles  swelling  gradually  to  the  size  of  a 
large  cannon-ball,  when  they  burst,  and  the  sides 
leisurely  sinking,  new  ones  succeed,  increase,  and  in 
turn  subside.  The  water  is  limpid,  and  runs  off  with  a 
smart  current:  the  ground  near  is  qua^iy,  and  will 
shake  beneath  the  feet,  but  is  cultivated.  We  filled 
some  vessels  with  tar,  by  letting  it  trickle  into  them 
from  the  boughs  which  we  immersed,  and  this  is  the 
method  used  to  gather  it  from  time  to  time  into  pits, 
where  it  is  hardened  by  the  sun,  to  be  barrelled  when 
the  quantity  is  sufficient.  The  odour  reaches  a  con- 
siderable way. — See  Chandler^g  Travelt. 

Some  account  of  these  tar-springs  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Antigonus  Carystius,  p.  169,  and  Vitruvius,  1.  viii. 
f.  3 


the  largest  of  which  is  seventy  feet  in  circum- 
ference,  and  of  the  depth  of  two  orgyiae.  Into 
this  water  they  let  down  a  pole,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  bunch  of  myrtle  ;  the  pitch  attaches 
itself  to  the  myrtle  and  is  thus  procured.  It 
has  a  bituminous  smell,  but  is  in  other  respects 
preferable  to  that  of  Pieria.*  The  pitch  is 
then  thrown  into  a  trench  dug  for  the  purpose 
by  the  side  of  the  lake :  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  obtained,  they  put  it  up  in 
casks.  Whatever  fiEdls  into  the  lake  passes 
under  ground,  and  is  again  seen  in  the  sea,  at 
the  distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  lake.  Thus 
what  is  related  of  this  island  contiguous  to 
Libjra,  seems  both  consistent  and  probable. 

CXCVI.  We  have  the  same  authority  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  affirm,  that  beyond  the 
Columns  of  Hercules^  there  is  a  country  inhab- 
ited by  a  people  with  whom  they  have  had 
commercial  intercourse.^  It  is  their  custom,  on 
arriving  amongst  them,  to  unload  their  vessels, 
and  dispose  their  goods  along  the  shore.  This 
done,  they  again  embark,  and  make  a  great 
smoke  from  on  board.  The  natives,  seeing 
this,  come  down  immediately  to  the  shore,  and 
placing  a  quantity  of  gold  by  way  of  exchange 
for  the  merchandize,  retire.  The  Carthaginians 
then  land  a  second  time,  and  if  they  think  the 
gold  equivalent,  they  take  it  and  depart ;  if  not, 
they  again  go  on  board  their  vessels.  The  in- 
habitants return  and  add  more  gold,   till  the 


5  That  ofPtert a. 3— This  was  highly  esteemed.  Didy- 
mus  says  that  the  andents  considered  that  as  the  test 
which  came  from  Mount  Ida ;  and  next  to  this  the  tar 
which  came  from  Fieria.   Pliny  says  the  same.— XarcA«r. 

6  Columns  of  Hercules.'}-~The  libyian  Column  was  by 
andent  writers  called  Abyla ;  that  on  the  Spanish  side, 
Calpe.— See  P.  Mela.  I  ii.  c.  & 

7  Commercial  intercourse.'}— It  must  be  mentioned  to 
the  honour  of  the  western  Moors,  that  they  still  continue 
to  carry  on  a  trade  with  some  barbarous  nations  border, 
ing  upon  the  river  Niger,  without  seeing  the  persons 
they  trade  with,  or  without  having  once  broke  tlirough 
that  original  charter  of  commerce  which  from  time  im- 
memorial has  been  settled  between  them.  The  metliod 
is  this :  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  in  the  winter,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  they  make  this  journey  in  a  numerous 
caravan,  carrying  along  with  them  coral  and  glass  beads, 
bracelets  of  horn,  knives,  scissors,  and  such  like  trinkets. 
When  they  arrive  at  the  place  appointed,  which  is  on 
such  a  day  of  the  moon,  they  find  in  the  evening  several 
different  heaps  of  gold-dust  lying  at  a  small  distance  from 
eadi  other,  against  which  the  Moors  place  so  many  of 
their  trinkets  as  they  judge  will  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  them.  If  the  Nigritians  the  next  morning  approve 
of  the  bargain,  they  take  up  the  trinkets  and  leave  the 
gold  dust,  or  else  make  some  deduction  from  the  latter. 
In  this  manner  they  transact  their  exchange  without  see. 
ing  one  another,  or  without  the  least  instance  of  dis^ 
honesty  or  perfidiousness  on  either  Bidc-^Shaw. 
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crews  are  satisfied.  The  whole  is  conducted 
with  the  strictest  integrity,  for  neither  will  the 
one  touch  the  gold  till  they  have  left  an  ade-^ 
quate  value  in  merchandise,  nor  will  the  other 
remove  the  goods  till  the  Carthaginians  have 
taken  away  the  gold. 

CXCVII.  Such  are  the  people  of  Libya 
whose  names  I  am  able  to  ascertain ;  of  whom 
the  greater  part  cared  but  little  for  the  king  of 
the  Medes,  neither  do  they  now.  Speaking 
\vith  all  the  precision  I  am  able,  the  country  I 
have  been  describing  is  inhabited  by  four  na- 
tions only :  of  these,  two  are  natives  and  two 
strangers.  The  natives  are  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians ;  one  of  whom  possess  the  northern, 
the  other  the  southern  parts  of  Africa.  The 
strangers  are  the  Phenicians  and  the  Greeks. 

CXCVIII.  If  we  except  the  district  of 
Cinyps,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river 
flovnng  through  it,  Libya  in  goodness  of  soil 
cannot,  I  think,  be  compared  either  to  Asia  or 
Europe.  Cinyps  is  totally  unlike  the  rest  of 
Libya,  but  is  equal  to  any  country  in  the  world 
for  its  com.  It  is  of  a  black  soil,  abounding  in 
springs,  and  never  troubled  with  drought  It 
rains  in  this  part  of  Libya,  but  the  rains,  though 
violent,  are  never  injurious.  The  produce  of 
com  is  not  exceeded  by  Babylon  itself.  The 
country  also  of  the  Euesperidse  is  remarkably 
fertile;  in  one  of  its  plentiful  years  it  produces 
an  hundred  fold  ;  that  of  Cinyps  three  hundred 
fold 

CXCIX.  Of  the  part  of  Libya  possessed 
by  the  Nomades,  the  district  of  Cyrene'  is  the 

8  Cyrene."}— About  the  limits  of  this  district  the 
ancients  were  not  at  all  agreed,  they  are  no  where  de. 
fined  by  Herodotus :  the  province  of  Cyrene,  formerly 
BO  populoos,  is  the  contrary  now ;  the  sea-coasts  are 
ravaged  by  pirates,  the  inland  parts  by  the  Arabians ; 
such  inhabitants  as  there  are,  are  rich  by  the  sale  of  the 
Europeans,  who  fall  into  their  hands,  to  the  Ethiopians.— 
See  La  Croix,  torn.  ii.  252. 

Of  the  abundant  fertility  of  Cyrene,  Diodorus  Sicolus 
also  speaks,  p.  183.  c.  cxxviii— Concerning  the  fountain 
of  Cyre,  one  of  the  Pontes  Cyrenaicse,  see  Callimachus* 
Ode  to  Apollo,  88 ;  and  Justin,  lib.  xiii  c.  7. 

Concerning  the  Asbystae,  of  whom  Herodotus  speaks, 
o.  170,  171,  Salmasius  has  collected  much,  and  Solinum, 
381 ;  so  also  has  Eustathius,  ad  Dionya.  Ferieg.  211.—- See 
too  Larcher,  vol.  ii  43. 

Of  the  people  with  whom  the  Carthaginians  traded, 
beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  without  seeing  them,  I 
have  spoken  at  length,  and  given  from  Shaw  the  passage 
introduced  by  Schlichthorst  The  place,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  doubtless,  what  we  now 
call  Senegarabia.  All  the  part  of  Libya  described  by 
Herodotus  is  now  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  Barbary,  and  contains  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco,  Fez, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli ;  the  maritime  part  of  Libya, 
from  Carthage  westward,  was  unknown  to  Herodotus. 


most  elevated.  They  have  three  seasons,  which 
well  deserve  admiration :  the  harvest  and  the 
vintage  first  commence  upon  the  sea^coast; 
when  these  are  finished,  those  immediately  con- 
tiguous, advancing  up  the  country,  are  ready; 
this  region  they  cail  Buni.  IVhen  the  requisite 
labour  has  been  here  finished,  the  com  and  the 
vines  in  the  more  elevated  parts  are  found  to 
ripen  in  progression,  and  will  then  require  to  be 
cut  By  the  time  therefore  that  the  first  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  is  consumed,  the  last  wiU  be 
ready.  Thus  for  eight  months  in  the  year  the 
Cyreneans  are  employed  in  reaping  the  produce 
of  their  lands. 

CC.  The  Persians  who  were  sent  by  Ary- 
andes  to  avenge  t^e  cause  of  Pheretime,  pro- 
ceeding from  Egypt  to  Barce,  laid  siege  to  the 
place,  having  first  required  the  persons  of  those 
who  had  been  accessary  to  the  death  of  Arce- 
silaus.  To  this  the  inhabitants,  who  had  all 
been  equally  concerned  in  destroying  him,  paid 
no  attention.  The  Persians,  after  continuing 
nine  months  before  the  place,  carried  their 
mines  to  the  walls,  and  made  a  very  vigorous 
attack.  Their  mines  were  discovered  by  a 
smith,  by  means  of  a  brazen  shield.  He  made 
a  circuit  of  the  town;  wherie  there  were  no 
miners  beneath,  the  shield  did  not  reverberate, 
which  it  did  wherever  they  were  at  work. 
The  Barceans  therefore  dug  countermines,  and 
slew  the  Persians  so  employed.  Every  attempt 
to  storm  the  place  was  vigorously  defeated  by 
the  besieged. 

CCI.  After  a  long  time  had  been  thus  con- 
sumed with  considerable  slaughter  on  both  sides 
(as  many  being  killed  of  the  Persians  as  of 
their  adversaries)  Amasis,  the  leader  of  the  in- 
fantry, employed  the  following  stratagem : — 
Being  convuicfd  that  the  Barceans  were  not  to 
be  overcome  by  any  open  attacks,  he  sunk  in 
the  night  a  large  and  deep  trench  :  the  surface 
of  this  he  covered  with  some  slight  pieces  of 
wood,  then  placing  earth  over  the  whole,  the 
ground  had  uniformly  the  same  appearance. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  morning  he  invited  the 
Barceans  to  a  conference;  they  willingly  as- 
sented, being  very  desirous  to  come  to  terms. 
Accordingly  they  entered  into  a  treaty,  of  which 
these  were  the  conditions :  it  was  to  remain 
valid"  as  long  as   the  earth  upon  which  the 

9  It  was  to  remain  ea/u21>-Memini  siniilem  foederis 
formulam  apud  Folybium  legere  in  foedere  Hannibalis 
cum  Tarentinis,  si  bene  meminL— 7?^A:«. 

Reiske's  recollection  appears  in  this  place  to  have  de- 
ceived him.     Tarentum  was  betrayed  to  Hannibal  by 
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agreement  was  made  should  retain  its  present 
appearance.  The  Barceans  were  to  pay  the 
Persian  monarch  a  certain,  reasonable  tribute ; 
and  the  Persians  engaged  themselves  to  under- 
take nothing  in  future  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Barceans.  Reljring  upon  these  engagements, 
the  Barceans,  without  hesitation,  tiirew  open 
the  gates  of  their  city,  going  out  and  in  them- 
selves  without  fear  of  consequences,  and  per- 
mitting without  restraint  sueh  d  the  enemy  as 
pleased  to  come  within  their  walls.  The  Per- 
sians  withdrawing  the  artificial  support  of  the 
earth,  where  they  had  sunk  a  trench,  entered 
the  city  in  crowds ;  they  imagined  by  this  artifice 
that  they  had  fulfilled  all  they  had  undertaken, 
and  were  brought  back  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  mutually  before.  For  in  reality,  this 
support  of  the  earth  being  taken  away,  the  oath 
they  had  taken  became  void. 

ecu.  The  Persians  seized  and  surrendered 
to  the  power  of  Pheretime  such  of  the  Barceans 
as  had  been  instrumental  in  the  death  of  her 
son.  These  she  crucified  on  different  parts  of 
the  walls ;  she  cut  off  also  the  breasts  of  their 
wives,  and  suspended  them  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion. She  permitted  the  Persians  to  plunder 
the  rest  of  the  Barceans,  except  the  Battiadoe, 
and  those  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der. These  she  suffered  to  retain  their  situa^ 
tions  and  property. 

CCIIL  The  rest  of  the  Barceans  being 
reduced  to  servitude,  the  Persians  returned 
home.  Arriving  at  Gyrene,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  granted  thera  a  free  passage  through 
their  territories,  from  reverence  to  some  oracle. 
Whilst  they  were  on  their  passage.  Bares,  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  solicited  them  to  plunder 
Gyrene ;  which  was  opposed  by  Amasis,  leader 
of  the  infantry,  who  urged  that  their  orders 
were  only  against  Barce.  When,  passing  Gyre- 
ne, they  had  arrived  at  the  hill  of  the  Lycean 
Jupiter,'  they  expressed  regret  at  not  having 
plundered  it.     They  aeoNrdingly  returned,  and 

the  treachery  of  some  of  its  dtizensj  but  in  no  manner 
resembling  tikis  here  described  by  Herodotus.— 7*. 

1  ZycMmJ^pt<^.]—LjraaMi  erected  a  temite  to  Jopl- 
ter  hi  Panrhasia,  and  inititated  games  in  his  honour, 
which  the  Lyceans  called  Av»«i«.    No  one  was  permit- 


endeavoured  a  second  time  to  enter  die  place, 
Imt  the  Oyreneans  would  not  suffer  them. 
Although  no  one  attempted  to  atta^  them,  the 
Persians  were  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that, 
returrang  in  haste,  they  encamped  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  sixty  stadia  from  the  city. 
Whilst  they  remained  here,  a  messenger  came 
firom  Aryandes,  ordering  them  to  return.  Upon 
this,  the  Persians  made  application  lo  the 
Gyreneans  for  a  supply  of  provisions ;  which 
being  granted,  they  returned  to  Egypt.  In 
their  march  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by 
the  Libyans  for  the  sake  of  their  dothea  and 
utensils.  In  their  {Hrogress  to  Egypt,  whoever 
was  surprised  or  left  behind  was  instantly  put  te 
death. 

GGiy.  The  farthest  progress  of  this  Per- 
sian army  was  to  the  country  of  the  Euesperidae. 
Their  Barcean  captives  they  carried  widi  them 
from  Egypt  to  king  Darius,  who  assigned  them 
for  their  residence  a  portion  of  land  in  the 
Bactrian  district,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Barce ;  this  has  within  my  time  contained  a 
great  number  of  inhabitants. 

GOV,  The  life,  however,  of  Pheretime  bad 
by  no  means  a  fortunate  terminatioB.  Having 
gratified  her  revenge  upon  the  BareeanSy  she 
returned  from  Libya  to  Egypt,  and  there  per- 
ished miserably.  Whilst  alive,  her  4^dy  wa^ 
the  victim  of  worms ;'  thus  it  is  that  the  gods 
punish  those  who  have  provoked  th^  indigna- 
tion ;  and  such  also  was  the  vengeance  which 
Pheretime,  the  wife  of  Battus,  exeieised  upon 
the  Barceans. 


ted  to  enter  this  temple;  he  who  did  was  stoaed.— 

8  ricffm  qft09nfw.>-This  passage,  wltii  the  reasootaiflr 
of  Herodotus  upon  it,  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  tiie  ndmd  of 
the  reader  the  miseraUe  end  of  Herod,  samamed  the 
Great 

**  And  he  went  down  to  Cessarea,  and  there  abode  i  and 
npon  a  set  day  Herod  arrayed  in  royal  apparel  sat  u|Nm 
his  tiirone,  and  made  an  oration  tmto  them.  And  the 
people  gave  a  shoot,  saying.  It  is  the  voiee  of  a  god,  and 
not  of  a  man.  And  immediately  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
smote  him,  becanse  he  gave  not  Ood  the  glory :  and  he 
was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gare  np  the  ghost**— See 
Lardner*B  obeenrations  npon  the  above  historieal  faw 
ddent— r. 
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I.  The  Pefsians  who  bad  been  left  in 
Europe  by  Darius,  under  the  conduct  of  Mega^^ 
byzus,  commenced  their  hostilities  on  the 
Hellespont  with  the  conquest  of  the  Perinthii»^ 
who  had  refused  to  adnnowledge  the  authority 
of  Darius,  and  had  formerly  been  vanquished 
by  the  Pseonians.'  This  latter  people,  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  had  been  in- 
duced by  an  oracle  to  make  war  on  the  Perin- 
thians :  if  the  Perinthians  on  their  meeting 
offered  them  battle,  provoking  them  by  name, 
they  were  to  accept  the  challenge ;  if  otherwise, 
they  were  to  decline  all  contest.  It  happened 
accordingly,  that  the  Perinthians  marched  into 
the  country  of  the  Paonians,  and  en(»mping  be- 
fore their  town,  sent  them  three  specific  chal- 
lenges, a  man  to  encounter  with  a  man,  a 
horse  with  a  horse,  a  dog  with  a  dog.  The 
Perinthians  having  the  advantage  in  the  two 
former  contests,  sung  with  exultation  a  song  of 
triumph;^  this  the  Paeonians  conceived  to  be 


1  PertnMtt.]— Ferinthus  was  first  called  My^donia, 
afterwards  Heraclea,  and  then  Perinthus.— 7. 

2  Paonians. "y^Aa  the  ancients  materially  differed  in 
opinion  concerning  the  geog^pbical  situation  of  this 
people,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  speak  de. 
dsively  on  the  subject  Herodotus  here  places  them 
near  the  river  Strymon;  Dio,  near  mount  Rhodope; 
and  Ptolemy,  where  the  river  Haliacmon  rises.  Pieonia 
was  one  of  the  names  of  Minerva,  given  her  from  her 
supposed  skill  in  the  art  of  medicine.— 7*. 

3  Song  of  triumph.2 — Larcher  renders  this  passage 
■**Sung  the  pason,"  and  subjoins  this  note:  "Of  this 
song  there  were  two  kinds,  one  was  chaunted  before 
the  battle,  in  honour  of  Mars ;  the  other  after  the  vic- 
tory, in  honour  of  Apollo ;  this  song  commenced  with 
the  words  **  lo  Fseao."  The  allusion  of  the  word  Pseon 
to  the  name  of  the  Paeonians,  is  obvious,  to  preserve 
which  I  have  rendered  it  "simg  the  pason.**— The 
Qsage  and  application  of  the  word  Pssan,  amongst  the 
ancients,  was  various  and  equivocal :  the  composilion  of 
Pindar,  in  praise  of  all  the  g^ods,  was  called  FisBan ;  and 
Paan  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo.  To  which 
it  may  bo  added,  that  Paean,  being  originally  a  hymn  to 


the  purport  of  the  ca^acle  ;  "  Now,"  they  eat^ 
claimed,  **  the  orade  will  be  fulfilled ;  this  is 
the  time  for  us.*'  They  attsKsked,  therefore, 
the  Perinthians^  whilat  engaged  in  their  imagi* 
nary  triumph^  and  (detained  so  signal  a  victory 
that  few  of  their  adversaries  escaped. 

II.  Such  was  the  overthrow  which  the  Pe- 
rinthians received,  in  their  conflict  with  the 
Paeonians :  on  the  present  occasion  they  fought 
valiantly  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  against 
Megabyzus,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  su- 
perior numbers  of  the  Persians.  After  the 
capture  of  Perinthus,  Megabyzus  overran 
Thrace  with  his  forces,  and  reduced  all  its  cities 
and  inhabitants  under  the  power  of  the  king : 
the  conquest  of  Thrace  had  been  particularly 
enjoined  him  by  Darius. 

III.  Next  to  India,  Thrace  is  of  all  nations 
the  most  considerable ;  *  if  the  inhabitants 
were  either  under  the  government  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  united  amongst  themselves,  their 
strength  would  in  my  opinion  render  them  in- 
vincible; but  this  is  a  thing  impossible,  and 
they  are  of  course  but  feeble.  Each  different 
district  has  a  different  appellation  ;  but  except 
the  Getse,  the  Trausi,'  and  those  beyond  Cres- 
tona,  they  are  marked  by  a  general  similitude 
of  manners. 

.  IV.  Of  the  Gette,  who  pretend  to  be  im- 
mortal, I  have  before  spoken.  The  Trausi 
have  a  general  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  the 
Thracians,  except  in  what  relates  to  the  birth 
of  their  children,  and  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
On  the  birth  of  a  child,  he  is  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  cirde  of  his  relations,  who  lament 

ApoUo,  from  his  mxM  P«an,  beesme  afibsrwvdi  ex. 
t)«Mled  io  ita  use  to  wch  uddress^s  to  Qtber  gods.'* 

4  Most  e9aiM(feraA/^.>-Thucy^dea  r«nk«  them  after 
the  Scythiao%  and  FaMsaniaa  aft^r  iSf*  CeUm.-^Lto'eher. 

^  TVauri.]— Tbcse  wer«  ths  people  whom  the  Ore«.ka 
called  AgathyrsL 
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aloud  the  evils  wbich,  as  a  bumiui  being,  he 
must  necessarily  undergo,  all  of  which  they 
pBrtictilorly  enumerate  ;'  hut  whenever  any  one 
dies,  tbe  body  is  comoiitted  to  the  ground  with 
eUmorau9  joy,  for  the  deceased,  tliey  say,  de- 
livered from  his  miseries,  is  then  supremely 
happy. 

v.  Those  beyond  the  Crestonians  have  these 
observanees : — Each  person  has  severs!  wives  ; 
if  the  husband  dies,  a  grest  contest  commences 
amongst  his  wives,  in  which  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  interest  themselves  exceedingly, 
to  determine  which  of  them  bad  been  most 
beloved.  Sbe  to  whom  this  honour  is  ascribed 
is  gaudily  decked  out  by  her  friends,  and  then 
sacrificed  by  her  nearest  relation  on  the  Comb  of 
her   husband,*  with  whom  sbe  is  afterwards 


buried :  his  other  wives  esteem  this  an  tUBiC' 
tion,  and  it  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  great  dis- 
grace. 

VI.  The  other  Thracians  bave  a  cnatom  of 
selling  their  children,  to  be  carried  out  of  their 
country.  To  their  young  women  they  pay  do 
regard,  suffering  tbem  to  connect  themselvea 
indiscriminately  with  men;  but  they  keep  a 
strict  guard  over  tbeirwives,  and  purchase  tbem 
of  their  parents  at  an  immense  price.  To  have 
punctures  on  their  skin*  is  with  them  a  mack  of 
nobility,  to  be  without  these  is  a  testimony  of  a 
mean  descent  ■■  the  most  honourable  life  with 
them  is  B  life  of  indolence  ;  the  most  contemp- 
tible that  of  a  husbandman.     Tbeir  supreme 

delight  is  in  war  and  plunder Such  are  their 

more  remarkable  distinctions. 

VII.  The  gods  whom  tbcy  worship  are  Mars, 
Baccbus,'  and  Diana ;  besides  these  popular 
gods,  and  in  preference  tp  them,  their  princes 
worship  Mercury.  They  swear  by  him  alone, 
and  call  themselves  his  descendants. 

VIII.  The  funerals  of  their  chief  men  are  of 
this  kind :  for  three  days  tbe  deceased  is  publicly 
exposed )    then  having  sacrificed   animals   of 


dkIdisUt  proocd 
lUj^fltioD  which, 
■haugh  very  wocthy  of  the  dau  at  miten  to  which  be 
hdODgs.  bu  not  reaioa  enmigti  In  It  to  dsBsrre  a  serioiu 

'"      ■  "  ■  ife'i.]— If PlntarchiOBybocrrflt- 
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every  description,  and  uttered  many  and  loud 
lamentations,  they  celebrate  a  feast,^  and  the 
body  is  finally  either  burned  or  buried.  They 
afterwards  raise  a  mound  of  earth'  upon  the 
spot,  and  celebrate  games  ^  of  various  kinds,  in 
which  each  particular  contest  has  a  reward  as- 
signed suitable  to  its  nature. 

IX.  With  respect  to  the  more  northern  parts 
of  this  region,  and  its  inhabitants,  nothing  has 
yet  been  decisively  ascertained.  What  lies  be- 
yond the  Ister,  is  a  vast  and  almost  endless 
space.  The  whole  of  this,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  learn,  is  inhabited  by  the  Sigynae,  a  people 
who  in  dress  resemble  the  Medes ;  their  horses 
are  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  feeble  make,  but 
their  hair  grows  to  the  length  of  five  digits  :  they 
are  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  but,  yoked  to  a 
carriage,  are  remarkable  for  their  swiftness,  for 
which  reason  carriages  are  here  very  common. 
The  confines  of  this  people  extend  almost  to  the 
Eneti "  on  the  Adriatic.     They  call  themselves 

5  Celebrate  a  feasf] — It  appears  from  a  passage  in 
Jeremiah,  that  tlus  mixture  of  mourning  and  feasting  at 
funerals  was  very  common  amongst  the  Jews : 

*'  Both  the  great  and  the  small  shall  die  in  this  land ; 
they  shall  not  be  buried,  neither  shall  men  lament  for 
them,  nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselres  bald  for 
them. 

<*  Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in 
mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead ;  neither  shall 
men  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  their 
father  or  for  their  mother. 

**  Thou  Shalt  not  also  go  into  the  house  of  feasting,  to 
•it  with  them  to  eat  and  to  drink." — xvi.  6,  7,  8. 

The  same  custom  is  still  observed  in  the  countries  of 
the  east— r. 

6  Mound  of  earth.'y-OYGT  the  place  of  burial  of  iUus. 
trious  persons,  they  raised  a  kind  of  tumiilus  of  earth. 
This  is  well  expressed  in  the  "  ingens  aggeritur  tumulo 
tellus,"  of  VirgiL — Larcher. 

The  practice  of  raising  barrows  over  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased  was  almost  universal  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
w^orld.  Homer  mentions  it  as  a  common  practice  among 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Virgil  alludes  to  it  as  usual  in 
the  times  treated  of  in  the  ^neid.  Xenophon  relates 
that  it  obtained  among  the  Persians.  The  Roman  histo- 
rians record  that  the  same  mode  of  interring  took  place 
among  their  countrymen ;  and  it  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed no  less  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  many 
other  uncivilized  nations. — See  Coxe's  Travels  through 
Polaiidy  &c. 

7  Celebrate  gamM."^— It  is  impossible  to  say  when  fun- 
eral games  were  first  instituted.  According  to  Pliny, 
they  existed  before  the  time  of  Theseus ;  and  many 
have  supposed  that  the  famous  games  of  Greece  were  in 
their  origin  funeral  games.  The  best  description  of  these 
is  to  be  found  in  Homer  and  in  Virgil.  In  tlie  former, 
those  celebrated  by  Achilles  in  honour  of  Patroclus  j  in 
the  latter,  tliose  of  iEneas  in  memory  of  his  father.— r. 

8  Enetii}— or  rather  Heneti,  which  aspirate,  repre- 
sented by  the  .Xolic  digamma,  forms  the  Latin  name 
Veneti.  Their  horses  were  anciently  in  great  estimation. 
See  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  ver.  230.  Homer 
speaks  of  tbdr  mules.- r. 


a  colony  of  the  Medes ; "  how  this  could  be,  I 
am  not  able  to  determine,  though  in  a  long 
series  of  time  it  may  not  have  been  impossible. 
The  Signae  are  called  merchants'**  by  the  Ligu- 
rians,  who  live  beyond  Massilia :  with  the  Cy- 
prians, Sigynae  is  the  name  for  spears. 

X.  The  Tbracians  affirm  that  the  places 
beyond  the  Ister  are  possessed  wholly  by  bees, 
and  that  a  passage  beyond  this  is  impracticable. 
To  me  this  seems  altogether  impossible,  for 
the  bee  is  an  insect  known  to  be  very  impatient 
of  cold  ;'*  the  extremity  of  which,  as  I  should 
think,  is  what  renders  the  parts  to  the  north 
uninhabitable.  The  sea-coast  of  this  region 
was  reduced  by  Magabyzus  under  the  power  of 
Persia. 

XL  Darius  having  crossed  the  Hellespont, 
went  immediately  to  Sardis,  where  he  neither 
forgot  the  service  of  Histiaeus,  nor  the  advice 
of  Goes  of  Mitylene.  He  accordingly  sent 
for  these  two  persons,  and  desired  them  to  ask 
what  they  would.  Histiaeus,  who  was  tyi'ant  of 
Miletus,  wished  for  no  accession  of  power ; 
he  merely  required  the  Edonian"  Myrcinus, 

9  Colony  of  the  Medes. y-^tC2loo  says  that  this  people 
observed  in  a  great  measure  the  customs  of  the  Persians ; 
thus  the  people  whom  Herodotus  calls  Medes,  might  be 
considered  as  genuine  Persians,  according  to  his  custom 
of  confounding  their  names,  if  Diodorus  Siculushad  not 
decided  the  matter. 

10  CdU^d  merchants.']— The  yvhole  of  this  sentence 
Larcher  omits,  giving  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  insert, 
ed  by  some  scholiast  in  tlie  margin,  and  had  thence 
found  its  way  into  the  text  For  my  part,  I  see  no 
reason  for  this ;  and  I  think  the  explication  given  by 
the  Abbe'Bellanger,  in  his  Essais  de  Critique  sur  les  Tra. 
duct  d'Herodote,  may  fairly  be  accepted.  <*  Herodotus 
means,"  says  he,  **  to  inform  his  reader,  that  Sigyiue  is 
not  an  imusual  word ;  the  Ligarians  use  it  for  merchants, 
the  C3rprians  for  spears." — But  if  this  be  true,  the  fol- 
lowing version  by  Littlebury  must  appear  absurd  enough : 
**The  Ligurians,"  says  he,  '*  who  inhabit  beyond  Mar. 
seilles,  call  the  Sigynes  brokers ;  and  the  Cyprians  give 
them  the  name  of  javelins."— r. 

11  Impatient  of  coW.]— This  remark  of  Herodotus 
concerning  bees,  is  ill  "k  great  measure  true,  because  all 
apiaries  are  found  to  succeed  and  thrive  best,  which  are 
exposed  to  a  degree  of  middle  temperature  :  yet  it  would 
be  difiicult  perhaps  to  ascertain  the  precise  degree  of 
cold  in  which  bees  would  cease  to  live  and  multiply. 
Modem  experiments  have  made  it  obviously  appear, 
that  in  severe  winters  this  insect  has  perished  as  fre- 
quently  from  famine  as  firom  cold.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  bees  have  lived  in  hollow  trees  in  the  colder  parts  of 
Russia.— r. 

12  JS:rfonian.]— This  district  is  by  some  ivriters  placed 
in  Thrace,  by  others  in  Macedonia-  The  o  Is  used  long 
by  Virgil,  and  short  by  Lucan : 

Ac  Yelut  Edonl  Bokmb  com  splritas  alto. 

JEn.  zii.  MA. 
Nam  quali*  Tcrtioe  Pindi 
Edonis  Og^gio  dccurrit  plena  Ljaso. 

Luc.  1.694  — r. 

It  is  also  used  long  in  Horace* 
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with  the  view  of  building  there  a  city ;  Co^'s, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  a  private  individual, 
wished  to  be  made  prince  of  Mitylene.  Hav* 
ing  obtained  what  they  severally  desired  they 
departed. 

XIL  Darius,  induced  by  a  circumstance  of 
whidi  he  was  accidentally  vritness,  required 
MegahyioB  to  tranapoft  the  Pseonians  from 
Europe  to  Asia.  Pigres  and  Mantyes  were 
natives  of  Pseonia,  the  government  oi  which 
became  the  object  of  their  ambition.  With 
these  views,  when  Darius  had  passed  over  into 
Asia,  they  betook  themselves  to  Sardis,  car- 
rying with  them  their  sister,  a  person  of  great 
elegaftce  and  beauty.  As  Darius  was  sitting 
publicly  in  that  division  of  the  city  appropriate 
to  the  Lydians,  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
executing  the  following  artifice :  they  decorated 
their  sister  in  the  best  manner  they  were  able, 
and  sent  her  to  draw  water ;  she  had  a  vessel 
upon  her  head,'  she  led  a  horse  by  a  bridle  fas- 
tened round  her  arm,  and  she  was  moreover 
spinning  some  thread.  Darius  viewed  her  as 
she  passed  with  attentive  curiosity,  observing 
that  her  employments  were  not  those  of  a  Per- 
sian,  Lydian,  nor  indeed  of  any  Asiatic  female. 
He  was  prompted  by  what  he  had  seen  to  send 
some  of  his  attendants,  who  might  observe 
what  she  did  \^th  the  horse.  They  according, 
ly  followed  her :  the  woman,  when  she  came  to 
tile  river,  gave  her  horse  some  vi'ater,  and  then 
filled  her  pitcher.  Having  done  this,  she  re- 
turned by  the  way  she  came ;  with  the  pitcher 
of  water  on  her  head,  the  horse  fastened  by  a 
bridle  to  her  arm,  and  as  before  emplo3red  in 
spinning. 

XII.  Darius,  equally  surprised  at  what  he 
heard  from  his  servants  and  had  seen  himself, 
sent  for  the  woman  to  his  presence.  *  On  her 


1  Upon  her  head.']  Nicolas  Damascenus  tells  a  dmi- 
lar  story  of  Alyattes  king  of  Sardis.  This  {nince  was 
one  day  sitting  before  the  walls  of  the  town,  when  he 
beheld  a  Thracian  woman  with  an  urn  on  her  head,  a 
distaff  and  spindle  in  her  Jumd,  and  behind  her  a  horse 
secured  by  a  bridle.  The  kii^,  astonished,  asked  her 
who  and  of  what  country  she  was  f  She  replied,  s^e  was 
of  Mysia,  a  district  of  Thrace.  In  consequence  of  this 
advMiture,  the  king  by  his  ambassadors  desired  Cotys 
prince  of  Thrace  to  send  him  a  colony  from  that  country, 
of  men,  women,  and  children— XarcAer. 

The  Mysia  mentioned  in  the  abore  account  is  cidled  by 
eome  Greek  writers  Mpria  in  Europe,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  province  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor,  but  Fliny 
and  most  of  the  Latin  writers,  distii]^fu^  it  more  effec- 
tually by  writing  it  Moesia ;  in  which  form  it  will  be 
found  in  the  maps,  extending  along  the  southern  side  of 
tiie  Danube,  opposite  to  Dada;  being  the  tract  which 
forms  the  modem  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 


appearance,  the  brothers,  who  had  obsetved  dl 
from  a  convenient  situation,  came  forward% 
and  declared  that  they  were  Paeonians,  and  the 
woman  their  sister.  Upon  this,  Darius  in^ 
quired  who  the  Paeonians  were,  where  was 
their  country,  and  what  induced  themselves  to 
come  to  Sardis.  The  young  mea  replied, 
**  that  as  to  themselves,  their  only  motive  Was 
a  desire  of  entering  into  his  service ;  that  PteO* 
nia  their  country  was  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Strymon,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Hellespont."  They  added,  «  That  the  P«o« 
nians  were  a  Trojan  c(dony."  Darius  then 
inquired  if  all  the  women  of  their  country  were 
thus  accustomed  to  labour ;  they  replied  with- 
out hesitation  in  the  affirmative,  for  this  was 
the  point  they  had  particularly  in  view. 

XI y.  In  consequence  of  the  above,  Darius 
sent  letters  to  M^abyzus,  whom  he  had  left 
commander  of  his  forces  in  Thrace,  ordering 
him  to  remove  all  the  P«eonians  to  Sardis,  with 
their  wives  and  families.  The  courier  sent 
with  this  message  instantly  made  his  way  to 
the  Hellespont,  which  having  passed,  he  pre- 
sented Megabyzus  with  the  orders  of  his  mas- 
ter. Megabyzus  accordingly  lost  no  time  in 
executing  them :  but  taking  with'  him  some 
Thracian  guides,*  led  his  army  against  Pseonia. 

XV.  The  Pseonians,  being  aware  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Persians,  collected  their 
forces,  and  advanced  towards  the  sea,  imagining 
the  enemy  would  there  make  their  attack :  thus 
they  prepared  themselves  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  Megabyzus  :  but  the  Persian  general,  being 
informed  that  every  approach  from  the  sea  was 
guarded  by  their  forces,  under  the  direction  of 
his  guides  made  a  circuit  by  the  higher  parts 
of  the  country,  and  thus  eluding  the  Pieonians, 
came  unexpectedly  upon  their  towns,  of  which, 
as  they  were  generally  deserted,  he  took  pos- 
session without  difficulty.  The  Paeonians,  in- 
formed of  this  event,  dispersed  themselves,  and 
returning  to  their  families,  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  Thus,  the  Paeonians,  the  Syro- 
pseonians,  the  Paeoplae,  and  they  who  possess 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Prasian  lake,  were 
removed  from  their  habitations,  and  transport- 
ed to  Asia. 

XVI.  The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  mount 
Pangaeus,"  with    the  Doberse,    the  Agrianae, 

S  Z%9vicMinguM{ef.>-Tlie  French  translators  of  Hero, 
dotus  who  preceded  larcher,  mistakiry  the  Latin  ver. 
simi,  samptie  e  Thrada  duoibos,  hare  rendered  this  paa. 
sage,  *'  commanda  aHX  cKfUsairm  de  Thrace.'*— 7. 

3  Pait^^rttf.}— This  place,  as  Herodotos  informs  «s 
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'Odomanti,  and  those  of  the  Prasian  1^, 
Megabyzus  was  not  able  to  subdue.  They 
who  lived  upon  the  lake,  in  dwellings  of  the 
following  construction,  were  the  objects  of  his 
next  attempt.  In  this  lake  strong  piles^  are 
driven  into  the  ground,  over  which  planks  are 
thrown,  connected  by  a  narrow  bridge  with 
the  shore.  These  erections  were  in  former 
times  made  at  public  expense ;  but  a  law  after- 
wards passed,  obliging  a  man  for  every  wife  whom 
be  should  marry  (and  they  allow  a  plurality)  to 
drive  three  of  these  piles  into  the  ground,  taken 
from  a  mountain  called  Orbelus.  Upon  these 
planks  each  man  has  his  hut,  from  every  one  of 
which  a  trap- door  opens  to  the  water.  To 
prevent  their  infants  from  falling  into  the  lake, 
they  fasten  a  string  to  their  legs.  Their  horses 
and  cattle  are  fed  principally  upon  fish,'  of 
which  there  is  such  abundance,  that  if  any  one 
lets  down  a  basket  into  the  water,  and  steps 
aside,  he  may  presently  after  draw  it  up  full  of 
fish.  Of  these  they  have  two  particular  species, 
called  papraces  and  tilones. 

Xyil.  Such  of  the  Paeonians  as  were  taken 
captive  were  removed  into  Asia.  After  the 
conquest  of  this  people,  Megabyzus  sent  into 
Macedonia  seven  Persians  of  his  army,  next  in 
dignity  and  estimation  to  himself,  requiring  ot 
Amyntas,  in  the  name  of  Darius,  earth  and 
water.  From  the  lake  Prasis  to  Macedonia 
there  is  a  very  short  passage;  for  upon  the 
Very  brink  of  the  lake  is  found  the  mine  which 
in  after  times  produced  to  Alexander  a  talent 
every  day.  Next  to  this  mine  is  the  Dysian 
mount,  which  being  passed,  you  enter  Mace- 
donia. 

XVIII.  The  Persians  on  their  arrival  were 
admitted  to  an  immediate  audience  of  Amyntas, 
when  they  demanded  of  him,  in  the  name  of 
Darius,  earth  and  water.  This  was  not  only 
granted,  but  Amyntas  received  the  messengers 
hospitably  into  his  family,  gave  them  a  splendid 
entertainment,  and  treated  them  >vith  particular 
kindness.  When  after  the  entertainment  they 
began  to  drink,  one  of  the  Persians  thus  ad. 
dressed  Amyntas :  **  Prince  of  Macedonia,  it 
is  a  custom  with  us  Persians,  whenever  we 
have  a  public  entertainment,  to  introduce  our 
concubines  and  young  wives.     Since  therefore 

4  strong  pile»t  4rc.] — Exemplum  urbis  inflayiosopar 
Ugnis  ct  tabulatis  structsB  in  America  habet  Teixeira— 
Beiske. 

5  ^ith  >A.>- TorffiBos,  in  hiii  History  of  Norway, 
Informs  us,  that  in  the  cold  and  maritime  parts  of  Europe 
cattle  are  fed  with  &sb.'^H'euel9ng. 


you  have  received  us  kindly,  and  with  the  rites 
of  hospitality,  and  have  also  ackndwledged  the 
claims  of  Darius,  in  giving  him  earth  and  wa- 
ter, imitate  the  custom  we  have  mentioned." 
"  Persians,"  replied  Amyntas,  "  our  manners 
are  very  different,  for  our  women  are  kept  se- 
parate from  the  men.  But  since  you  are  our 
masters,  and  require  it,  what  you  solicit  shall 
be  granted.  Am3mta8  therefore  sent  for  the 
women,  who  on  their  coming  were  seated  op- 
posite to  the  Persians.  The  Persians,  observ- 
ing them  beautiful,  told  Amyntas  that  he  was 
still  defective  :  "  For  it  were  better,**  they  ex- 
claimed, '*  that  they  had  not  come  at  all,  than 
on  their  appearing,  not  to  suffer  them  to  sit 
near  us,  but  to  place  them  opposite,  as  a  kind 
of  torment  to  our  eyes.***  Amyntas,  acting 
thus  under  compulsion,  directed  the  women  to 
sit  ^vith  the  Persians.  The  women  obeyed, 
and  the  Persians,  being  warmed  by  their  wine, 
began  to  put  their  hands  to  their  bosoms,  and 
to  kiss  them. 

XIX.  Amyntas  observed  this  indecency, 
and  with  great  vexation,  though  his  awe  of  the 
Persians  induced  him  not  to  notice  it.  But 
his  son  Alexander,  who  was  also  present,  and 

6  Torment  to  our  ^e«.]— This  passage  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  critical  controversy.  Longinos  oeiu 
sures  it  as  frigid.  Many  learned  men,  in  opposition  to 
Longinos,  have  vindicated  the  expresuon.  Pearce,  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  of  opinion  that  tiiose  who  in  this 
instance  have  opposed  themsrives  to  Longinus,  hare  nofe 
entered  into  the  precise  meaning  of  that  critic  The 
historian,  he  observes,  does  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
beautyof  these  females  might  notexdte  dolores  oculomm, 
but  they  coold  not  themselves  property  be  termed  d<doret 
oculorum.  Pearce  quotes  apassage  from  JEackflaB,  where 
Helen  is  called  fMtkB-etMv  9fi,f*mrm  fi»X»Sf  the  tender  dart 
of  the  eyes.  Alexander  the  Oreat  called  the  Persian 
women  fitXii»<  •fAftaruv,  the  darts  of  the  eyes.  After 
all,  to  me  at  least,  considering  it  was  nsed  by  natives  of 
Persia,  and  making  allowance  for  the  warm  and  flgnnu 
tive  language  of  the  east,  the  expression  seems  to  re. 
quire  neither  comment  nor  vindication.  In  some  dassL. 
cal  lines  written  by  Cowley,  called  The  Account,  I  find 
this  strong  expres^n ; 

When  aU  th«  itan  »re  by  th«0  told. 
The  endleu  foriu  of  heavtoly  kM  ; 
Or  when  th«  bain  an  rackoo'd  all. 
From  sickly  Autumn'i  head  that  fkll ; 
Or  when  the  drops  thai  make  the  tea. 
Whilst  all  her  sands  thy  counteis  be. 
Thou  then,  and  then  alone,  may*st  prove 
Th'  arithmetician  of  my  leva. 
An  hundred  loves  at  Athens  score ; 
At  Corinth  write  an  htmdrcd  more: 
Three  huadxed  mere  at  Rhodes  and  Crete, 
Three  hundred  'tis  I'm  sure  complete. 
For  arms  at  Crete  each  fkoe  does  bear. 
Amd  evtrjf  «yt'$  am  anker  ikm,  Ace 

When  we  consider  that  the  Cretan  archers  were  cele- 
brated beyond  all  others,  this  expression  will  not  seem 
much  less  bold  or  figurative  than  that  of  Herodottjs. 
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witnessed  their  behaviour,  being  in  the  vigour 
of  youth,  and  hitherto  without  the  experience 
of  calamity,  was  totally  unable  to  bear  it.  <<  Sir," 
said  he  to  AmyntBLS,  being  much  incensed, 
"  your  age  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  your  retir- 
ing ;  leave  me  to  preside  at  the  banquet,,  and  to 
pay  such  attention  to  our  guests  as  shall  be 
proper  and  necessary.'*  Amyntas  could  not  but 
observe  that  the  warmth  of  youth  prompted  his 
son  to  some  act  of  boldness ;  he  accordingly 
made  him  this  reply :  **  I  can  plainly  see  your 
motive  for  soliciting  my  absence ;  you  desire 
me  to  go,  that  you  may  perpetrate  somewhat  to 
which  your  spirit  impels  you ;  but  I  must  in- 
sist upon  it,'  that  you  do  not  occasion  our  ruin 
by  molesting  these  men ;  suffer  their  indignities 
patiently. — I  shall  however  follow  your  ad- 
vice, and  retire."  With  these  words  Amyntas 
left  them. 

XX.  Upon  this,  Alexander  thus  addressed 
the  Persians :  *'  You  are  at  liberty.  Sirs,  to 
repose  yourselves  with  any  or  with  all  of  these 
females ;  I  have  only  to  require,  that  you  will 
make  your  choice  known  to  me.  It  is  now 
almost  time,  to  retire,  and  I  can  perceive  that 
our  wane  h'as  had  its  effect  upon  you.  You  will 
please  therefore  to  suffer  these  women  to  go 
and  bathe  themselves,  and  they  shall  afterwards 
return."  The  Persians  approved  of  what  he 
said,  and  the  women  retired  to  their  proper 
apartments ;  but,  in  their  room,  he  dressed  up 
an  equal  number  of  smooth-faced  young  men, 
and  arming  each  with  a  dagger,  he  introduced 
them  to  the  company.  <*  Persians,"  said  he, 
on  their  entering,  "  we  have  given  you  a  mag- 
nificent entertainment,  and  supplied  you  with 
every  thing  in  our  power  to  procure.  We  have 
also,  which  with  us  weighs  more  than  all  the 
rest,  presented  you  with  our  matrons  and  our 
sisters,  that  we  might  not  appear  to  you  in 
any  respect  insensible  of  your  merits ;  and  that 
you  may  inform  the  king  your  master  with 
what  liberality  a  Greek  and  prince  of  Mace- 
donia has  entertained  you  at  bed  and  at  board." 
When  he  had  thus  said,  Alexander  commanded 
the  Macedonians,  whom  he  had  dressed  as 
females,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  Persians :  but 


1  Iruist  upon  tY.3— The  reader  will  in  tiiis  place,  I  pre- 
Bome,  be  naturally  suspicious  that  the  good  old  king 
Amyntas  was  well  aware  what  his  son  Alexander  in. 
tended  to  perpetrate.  If  he  suspected  what  was  about 
to  be  done,  and  had  not  wished  its  accomplishment,  he 
would  probably,  notwithstanding  his  age,  have  stayed 
and  prerentod  it— T. 


on  their  first  attempt  to  touch  them,  the  Mace* 
donians  put  every  one  of  them  to  death. 

XXL  These  Persians  with  their  rettpue 
thus  forfeited  their  lives ;  they  had  been  at- 
tended on  this  expedition  with  a  number  of 
carriages  and  servants,  all  of  which  were  seized 
and  plundered.  At  no  great  interval  of  time» 
a  strict  inquisition  was  made  by  the  Persians 
into  this  business;  but  Alexander,  by  his  dis- 
cretion, obviated  its  effects.  To  Bubaris,'  a 
native  of  Persia,  and  one  of  those  '  who  had 
been  sent  to  inquire  into  the  death  of  his  coim* 
trymen,  he  made  very  liberal  presents,  and 
gave  his  sister  in  marriage.  By  these  means 
the  assassination  of  the  Persian  officers  was 
overlooked  and  forgotten. 

XXII.  These  Greeks  were  descended  from 
Perdiccas :  this  they  themselves  affirm,  and 
indeed  I  myself  know  it,  from  certain  circum- 
stances which  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  Mj 
opinion  of  this  matter  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
determination  of  those  who  preside  at  the 
Oljsmpic  games:*  for  when  Alexander,  with 
an  ambition  of  distingushing  himself,  expressed 
a  desire  of  entering  the  lists,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  his  competitors,  repelled  him  with  scorn, 
asserting,  that  this  was  a  contest,  not  of  Bar- 
barians, but  of  Greeks;  but  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  an  Argive,  and  was   consequently 


2  Bubaris.'] — It  appears  from  book  the  seventh,  chsp. 
21,  of  our  author,  that  this  Bubaris  was  the  son  of  M^^ 
byzus.— r. 

3  One  qfthose.2 — It  is  contended  by  Valknaer,  and 
who  is  answered  by  Larcher,  in  a  very  long  note,  that 
instead  of  rtn  rr;<en^A»v,  it  should  De  tm  vr^u.rr.yaif  that 
is,  in  fact,  wl.ether  it  should  be  *'  one  of  those,"  &c.  or 
**  chief  of  those,*'  &c.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  pro. 
per  reading,  is  not,  I  think,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  any  hasty  suspicion,  not  to  say  alteration  of  the 
text.  That  Bubaris  was  a  man  of  rank  we  know,  fm 
he  was  the  son  of  Megabyzus ;  that  he  was  the  chief  of 
those  employed  on  this  occasion,  may  be  presumed,  from 
his  receiving  from  Alexander  many  liberal  presents,  and 
his  own  sister  in  marriage.— T. 

4  Preside  at  the  Olympic  ^ame».}— The  judges  who 
presided  at  the  Oljrmpic  games  were  called  Hellanodicse; 
their  number  varied  at  different  times ;  they  were  a  long 
time  ten,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  according  to 
the  numl>er  of  the  Eleau  tribes ;  but  it  finally  reverted 
to  ten.  They  did  not  all  judge  promiscuously  at  every 
contest ;  but  only  such  as  were  deputed  to  do  so.  Their 
decisions  might  be  >ippealed  from,  and  they  might  even 
be  accused  before  the  senate  of  Olympia,  who  sometimes 
set  aside  their  determinations.  They  who  were  elected 
Hellanodit^  were  compelled  to  reside  ten  months  sue 
cessively  in  a  building  appropriated  to  their  use  at 
Olympia,  and  named  from  them  the  Hellanodicseon,  in 
order  to  instruct  themselves,  xirevious  to  their  entering 
on  their  office.— Larcher. 
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allowed  to  be  a  Greek.  He  was  then  per- 
mitted to  contend,  and  was  matched  with  the 
first  combatant' 

XXIII.  I  have  related  the  facts  which  hap- 
pened. Megabyzus,  taking  the  Pseonians  along 
with  him,  passed  the  Hellespont,  and  arrived 
at  Sardis.  At  this  period,  Histisus  the  Mi- 
lesian was  engaged  in  defending  with  a  wall 
the  place  which  had  been  given  him  by  Darius, 
as  a  reward  for  his  preserving  the  bridge ;  it  is 
called  Myrcinus,**  and  is  near  the  river  Stry- 
mon.  Megabyzus,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Sar- 
dis,  and  learned  what  had  been  done  with  res- 
pect to  Histiaeus,  thus  addressed  Darius; 
"  Have  you,  Sir,  done  wisely,  in  permitting  a 
Greek  of  known  activity  and  abilities  to  erect 
a  city  in  Thrace  ?  in  a  place  which  abounds 
with  every  requisite  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  ships ;  and  where  there  are  also 
mines  of  silver?  A  number  of  Greeks  are 
there,  mixed  with  Barbarians,  who,  making 
him  their  leader,  will  be  ready  on  every  occa- 
sion to  execute  his  commands.  Suffer  him 
therefore  to  proceed  no  farther,  lest  a  civil  war 
be  the  consequence.  Do  not,  however,  use 
violent  measures ;  but  when  you  shall  have 
him  in  your  power,  take  care  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  his  return  to  Greece." 

XXIV.  Darius  was  easily  induced  to  3neld 
to  the  arguments  of  Megabyzus,  of  whose  saga^ 
city  he  entirely  approved.  He  immediately 
therefore  sent  him  a  message  to  the  following 
purport :  **  Histiaeus,  king  Darius  considers  you 
as  one  of  the  ablest  supports  of  his  throne,  of 
which  he  has  already  received  the  strongest 

5  With  the  fir$t  combatant.'} — See  Lucian,  Hermott 
rons,  vol  L  p.  782,  783. — Hemsterhusiua. 

Lycinu*. — Do  not,  Hermotiinus,  tell  me  what  an- 
ciently was  done,  but  what  you  yourself  hare  seen  at  no 
great  distance  of  time. 

Hermotimus. — A  silver  urn  was  produced  sacred  to 
the  god,  into  which  some  small  lots  of  the  size  of  beans 
wore  thrown  :  two  of  these  are  inscribed  with  the  letter 
A,  two  more  with  B,  two  otliers  with  O,  and  so  on, 
according  to  the  number  of  competitors,  there  being 
always  two  lots  marked  with  the  same  letter.  The  com- 
batants then  advanced  one  by  one,  and  calling  on  the 
name  of  Jupiter,  put  his  hand  into  the  urn,  and  drew  out 
a  lot  An  officer  stood  near  with  a  cudgel  in  his  hand, 
and  ready  to  strike  if  any  one  attempted  to  see  what  let- 
ter he  had  drawn.  Then  the  Alytarch,  or  one  of  the 
Hellanodicae,  obliging  them  to  stand  in  a  circle,  paired 
such  together  as  had  drawn  the  same  letter.  If  the 
number  of  competitors  was  not  equal,  he  who  drew  the 
odd  letter  was  matched  against  the  victor,  which  was  no 
small  advantage,  as  he  had  to  enter  the  lists  quite  fresh, 
against  a  man  already  fatigued. 

6  Afyrcinta.3— Tliis  place  iu  some  books  of  geography 
Is  written  Myrcenus.— r. 


testimony.  He  has  now  in  contemplation  a 
business  of  great  importance,  and  requires  your 
presence  and  advice."  Histiseus  believed  the 
messenger,  and,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  be- 
ing invited  to  the  king's  councils,  hastened  to 
Sardis,  where  on  his  arrival  Darius  thus  ad- 
dressed him  :  "  Histiseus^  my  motive  for  solicit- 
ing your  presence  is  this ;  my  not  seeing  you  at 
my  return  from  Scythia  filled  me  with  the  ex- 
tremest  regret :  my  desire  to  converse  with  you 
continually  increased,  being  well  convinced  that 
there  is  no  treasure  so  great  as  a  sincere  and 
sagacious  friend,  for  of  your  truth  as  well  as 
prudence  I  have  received  the  most  satisfactory 
proofs.  You  have  done  well  in  coming  to  me ; 
I  therefore  entreat  that,  forgetting  Miletus,  and 
leaving  the  city  you  have  recently  built  in 
Thrace,  you  will  accompany  me  to  Susa;  you 
shall  there  have  apartments  in  my  palace,  and 
live  with  me,  my  companion  and  my  friend.** 

XXy.  Darius,  having  thus  accomplished 
his  wishes,  took  Histiseus  with  him,  and  de- 
parted for  Susa.  ^Artaphemes,  his  brother  by 
the  father's  side,  was  lef^  governor  of  Sardis ; 
Otanes  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
sea-coast.  Sisamnes,  the  father  of  the  latter, 
had  been  one  of  the  ro3ral  judges ;  but  having 
been  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  was  put  to  death  by  Cambyses.  By  order 
of  this  prince,  the  entire  skin  was  taken  from 
his  body,  and  fixed  over  the  tribunal'  at  which 
he  formerly  presided.  Cambyses  gave  the  office 
of  Sisamnes  to  his  son  Otanes,  commanding 
him  to  have  constantly  in  memory  in  what  tri- 
bunal he  sat 

XXyi.  Otanes  having  at  first  the  above 
appointment,  succeeded  afterwards  to  the  com- 
mand of  Megabyzus,  when  he  reduced  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon.  He  took  also  Lamponium" 
and  Antandros,*  which  latter  is  in  the  province  of 
Troy.  With  the  assistance  of  a  fieet  from 
Lesbos,  he  made  himself  master  of  Lemnos  and 
Imbros,  both  of  which  were  then  inhabited  by 
Pelasgi. 

7  Fixed  over  the  tribunaiy— This  it  seems  was  a  com- 
mon custom  in  Persia ;  and  corrupt  judges  were  some- 
times  flayed  alive,  and  their  skins  afterwards  thus  dis. 
posed.  Larchcr  quotes  a  passage  from  Diodorus  Siculus, 
which  informs  us  that  Artaxerxes  punished  some  unjust 
judges  precisely  in  this  manner.— 7*. 

8  Xampontum.]— Pliny,  and  I  believe  Strabo,  call  this 
place  Lamporea.    It  was  an  island  of  the  Chersonese 

9  Atttandro*  1— 

Claatemqne  nib  ipsA 
Anundro  et  FhtJifiK  iDolimur  montibai  Idn.      Virg.  JEu.  iii.  .5. 

Tliis  place  has  experienced  a  variety  of  names,  Assos, 
Apoliuuia,  and  now  Dimitrl— T. 
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XX Vlf .  The  Xienanam  foa^t  widi  grot 
btmrery,  and  made  a  long  and  irigDroiis  resist, 
floce,  but  were  at  lengtli  subdued.  Orer  sodi 
•0  sorrifed  tbe  oonfliet,  tbe  Peniaiis  appointed 
Lyearetos  gorernor:  be  was  die  brocber  of 
Mseander,  wbo  bad  reigned  at  Samos,  but  be 
£ed  doring  bis  government.  All  tbe  abore 
mentioned  people  were  reduced  to  servitade: 
it  was  pretended  tbat  some  bad  been  deserters 
in  die  Scythian  expedition,  and  tbat  otbers  bad 
banssed  Darius  in  bis  retreat.  Sucb  was  tbe 
eondnct  of  Otanes  in  bis  office,  wfaieb  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  with  tranquillity. 

XXVIIL  The  lonians  were  soon  yisited 
by  new  calamities,  from  Miletus  and  from 
Naacos.'  Of  all  the  islands,  Naxos  was  the 
happiest;  but  Miletus  might  be  deemed  the 
pride  of  Ionia,  and  was  at  that  time  in  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  In  the  two  preced- 
ing ages  it  had  been  considerably  weakened  by 
internal  factions,  but  the  tranquillity  of  its  in- 
habitants  was  finally  restored  «by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Parians,*  whom  tbe  Milesians  had 
preferred  on  this  occasion  to  all  the  other 
Greeks. 

XXIX.  To  heal  the  disorders  which  exist- 
ed amongst  them,  tbe  Parians  ^plied  the  fol- 
lowing  remedy : — Those  employed  in  this  office 
were  of  considerable  distinction  ;  and  perceiv- 
ing,  on  their  arrival  at  Miletus,  that  the  whole 
state  was  involved  in  extreme  confusion,  they 
desired  to  examine  the  condition  of  their  terri- 
tories ;  wherever,  in  their  progress  through  this 
desolate  country,  they  observed  any  lands  well 
cultivated,  they  wrote  down  the  name  of  the 
owner.  In  tbe  whole  district,  however,  they 
found  but  few  estates  so  circumstanced.  Return- 
ing  to  Miletus,  they  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  and  they  placed  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  best  cultivated  their 

1  Kaxot.y-~TMi  place  was  firiit  called  Strongyle,  after, 
wards  Dia,  and  then  Naxos ;  there  was  a  place  of  this 
naino  also  in  Sidly.  The  Naxos  of  the  JEgean  is  now 
called  Naxia  j  it  was  anciently  famous  for  its  whetstones, 
and  Naxia  cos  became  a  proverb.  In  classical  story,  this 
island  is  famoun  for  being  the  place  where  Theseus,  re- 
turning  from  Crete,  forsook  Ariadne,  who  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Bacchus :  a  very  minute  and  satis- 
factory account  of  the  ancient  and  modem  condition  of 
this  island)  hi  to  be  found  in  Toumefort  Stephens  the 
geographer  says,  that  the  women  of  Naxos  went  with 
child  but  eight  month),  and  that  the  island  possessed  a 
spring  of  pure  wine.— r. 

8  Parian*.']~'The  inhabitants  of  Faros  have  always 
been  account(>d  people  of  good  sense,  and  the  Greeks  of 
the  neighbouring  islands  often  make  tliem  arbitrators  of 
their  diiipnte8.->Si»e  Toumefort;  who  gives  an  excellent 
accoiuit  of  tliid  Island. 


knids:  for  tiiey  condndcd,  tbat  tiiey  would  be 
watefafiil  of  die  poblie  interest,  who  bad  taken 
care  of  their  own :  they  enjoined  all  Ae  Mile- 
sians wbo  bad  before  been  iactions,  to  obey 
diese,  and  they  thus  restored  the  general  tnua- 
qoillity. 

XXX.  Tbe  evils  iduch  Ae  lonians  expe- 
rienced from  these  cities  were  of  this  nature : — 
Some  of  tbe  more  noble  inbabitsnts  of  Naxos, 
being  driven  by  tbe  common  people  into  banish- 
ment, sought  a  reftige  at  Miletus ;  Miletus  was 
then  governed  by  Aristagoras,  son  of  Molpago- 
ras,  tbe  son-in-law  and  cousin  of  Histiseus, 
son  of  Lysagoras,  whom  Darius  detained 
at  Siisa:  Hisdaens  was  prince  of  Miletus, 
but  was  at  Susa  when  the  Naxians  arrived 
in  his  dominions. — These  exiles  petitioned 
AristagOTBs  to  assist  them  widi  supplies, 
to  enable  them  to  return  to  dieir  country :  be 
immediately  conceived  the  idea,  that  by  acoom. 
plishing  their  return,  he  might  eventually  become 
master  of  Naxos.  He  thought  proper,  how- 
ever, to  remind  them  of  the  alliance  which  sub- 
sisted betwixt  Histiseus  and  their  countrymen ; 
and  he  addressed  them  as  follows ;  I  am  not 
master  of  adequate  force  to  restore  you  to  your 
country,  if  they  who  are  in  possession  of  Naxos 
shall  think  proper  to  oppose  me :  the  Naxians 
I  am  told,  have  eight  thousand  men  in  arms, 
and  many  ships  of  war !  I,  nevertheless,  wish 
to  effect  it,  and  I  think  it  may  be  thus  accom- 
plished : — Artaphemes,  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
brother  of  Darius,  is  my  particular  friend ;  he 
has  the  command  of  all  the  sea-coast  of  Asia^ 
and  is  provided  with  a  numerous  army,  and  a 
powerful  fleet ;  he  will,  I  think,  do  all  that  I 
desire.  **  The  Naxians  instantly  intrusted  Anaxa- 
goras  with  the  management  of  the  business,  en- 
treated  him  to  complete  it  as  he  could :  they 
engaged  to  assist  the  expedition  with  forces,  and 
to  make  presents  to  Artaphemes ;  and  they 
expressed  great  hopes  that  as  soon  as  they  should 
appear  before  the  place,  Naxos,  with  the  rest 
of  the  islands,  would  immediately  submit ;  for 
hitherto  none  of  the  Cyclades  were  under  the 
power  of  Darius. 

XXXI.  Aristagoras  went  immediately  to 
Sardis,  where  meeting  with  Artaphemes,  he 
painted  to  him  in  flattering  terms  the  island  of 
Naxos,  which,  though  of  no  great  extent,  be 
represented  as  exceedingly  fair  and  fertile,  con- 
veniently situated  with  respect  to  Ionia,  very 
wealthy,  and  remarkably  populous.—*'  It  will 
be  worth  your  while,**  said  he,  "  to  make  an  ex- 
pedition against  it,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
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its  exiles ;  to'  fiEKnlitate  this,  I  already  possess  a  \ 
considerable  sum  of  money,  besides  what  will 
be  otherwise  supplied.  It  is  proper  that  we 
who  set  the  expedition  on  foot  should  provide 
the  contingent  expenses ;  but  you  will  certainly 
acquire  to  the  king  our  master,  Naxos  with  its 
dependencies,  Paros  and  Andros,  with  the  rest 
of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades :  from  hence 
you  may  easily  attempt  the  invasion  of  Euboea,' 
Bn  island  large  and  fertile,  and  not  at  all  inferior 
to  Cyprus ;  this  will  afford  you  an  easy  conquest, 
and  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  will  be  sufficient 
to  effect  the  whole."  To  this  Artaphemes 
replied,  **  What  you  recommend  will,  unquestion- 
ably, promote  the  interest  of  the  king,  and  the 
particulars  of  your  advice  are  reasonable  and 
consistent ;  instead  of  one  hundred,  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  vessels  shall  be  ready  for  you  in 
the  beginning  of  spring;  it  will  be  proper, 
however,  to  have  the  sanction  of  the  king's 
authority." 

XXXII.  Pleased  with  the  answer  he  receiv- 
ed, Aristagoras  returned  to  Miletus.  Arta- 
phemes sent  immediately  to  acquaint  Darius 
with  the  project  of  Aristagoras,  which  met  his 
approbation ;  he  accordingly  fitted  out  two  hun- 
dred triremes,  which  he  manned  partly  willi 
Persians  and  partly  with  their  allies ;  Mega- 
bates  had  the  command  of  the  whole ;  a  Persian 
of  the  family  of  the  Achaemenides,  related  to 
Darius  and  himself,  whose  daughter,  if  report 
may  be  credited,*  was,  in  succeeding  times, 
betrothed  to  Pausanias  the  Lacedaemonian,  son 
of  Cleombrotus,  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Greece.  These  forces,  under  the  direction 
of  this  Megabates,  were  sent  by  Artaphemes 
to  Aristagoras. 

XXXIII.  Megabates  embarking  at  Mile- 
tus, with  Aristagoras,  a  body  of  lonians,  and 
the  Naxians,  pretended  to  sail  towards  the 
Hellespont ;  but  arriving  at  Chios,  he  laid-to 
near  Caucasa,^  meaning,  under  the  favour  of  a 


3  Eub<Ba.2 — ^This  large  island  is  now  oommonlj  called 
Negropont  or  Negrepont,  by  the  Europeans ;  wUch  is  a 
corruption  of  its  proper  appellation  Egripo :  anciently 
it  liad,  at  different  times,  a  great  variety  of  names,  Macris, 
Chalcis,  Asopis,  &c.  At  Artemisiom,  one  of  its  pro- 
montories, the  first  battle  was  fought  betwixt  Xerxes  and 
the  Greeks.— r. 

4  If  report  may  he  credited.'y-lt  appears  by  this,  that 
when  Herodotus  composed  this  work,  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  letter  in  which  Pausanias  demanded  of  Xer- 
xes his  daughter  in  marriage— •It  may  be  seen  in  Thocy- 
dides-  —Larcher- 

5  Near  Caucasa."} — This  passage  has  been  erroneously 
rendered,  by  the  French  translators  of  Herodotus  who 


north  wind,  to  pass  from  thence  to  Naxos. 
The  following  circumstance,  however,  happen- 
ed, as  if  to  prove  that  it  was  not  ordained  for 
the  Naxians  to  suffer  from  this  expedition  :— 
Megabates  on  going  his  rounds,  found  a  Myn- 
dian  vessel  deserted  by  its  crew ;  he  was  so 
exasperated,  that  he  commanded  his  guards  to. 
find  Scylax,  who  commanded  it,  and  to  bind 
him  in  such  a  situation,  that  his  head  should 
appear  outwardly  from  the  aperture  through 
which  the  oar  passed,  his  body  remaining  in 
the  vesseL  Aristagoras  being  informed  of  the 
treatment  which  his  friend  the  Myndian  had 
received,  went  to  Megabates  to  make  his  ex- 
cuse, and  obtain  bis  liberty ;  but  as  his  expos- 
tulations proved  ineffectual,  he  went  himself 
and  released  Scylax.  Megabates  was  mucli 
incensed,  and  caressed  his  displeasure  to  Aris- 
tagoras ;  from  whom  he  received  this  reply : 
«  Your  authority,"  said  Aristagoras,  "  does  not 
extend  so  far  as  you  suppose ;  you  were  sent 
to  attend  me,  and  to  sail  wherever  I  should  . 
think  expedient ; — ^you  are  much  too  officious.' 
Megabates  took  this  reproach  so  ill,  that  at 
the  approach  of  night  he  despatched  some  emis- 
saries to  Naxos,  to  acquaint  the  inhabitants 
with  the  intended  invasion. 

XXXIV.  Of  this  attack  the  Naxians  had 
not  the  remotest  expectation;  but  they  took 
the  advantage  of  the  intelligence  imparted  to 
them,  and  provided  against  a  siege,  by  remov- 
ing their  valuables  from  the  fields  to  Uie  town, 
and  by  laying  up  a  store  of  water  and  provi- 
sions, and,  lastly,  by  repairing  their  walls ; 
they  were  thus  prepared  against  every  emer- 
gence, whilst  the  Persians,  passing  over  from 
Chios  to  Naxos,  found  the  place  in  a  perfect 
state  of  defence.  Having  wasted  four  months 
in  the  attack,  and  exhausted  all  the  pecuniary 
resources  which  themselves  had  brought,  to- 
gether  with  what  Aristagoras  supplied,  they 
still  found  that  much  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  ;  they  erected,  therefore,  a  fort 
for  the  Naxian  exiles  and  returned  to  the  con- 
tinent greatly  disappointed. 

XXXy.  Aristagoras  thus  found  himself 
unable  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  Artapher- 

preceded  Larcher,  as  well  as  by  our  countiyman  Little- 
bury,  " orer-against  mount  Caucasus;"  but  whoever 
will  be  at  the  pains  to  attend  to  the  geographical  distan- 
ces of  mount  Caucasus  and  the  islands  of  the  JEgean 
sea,  Chios  and  Naxos,  will  easily  pcrcaiye  that  the  place 
here  meant  must  be  some  strait  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
or  some  small  island  in  its  vicinity.— See  the  Essais  de 
Critique  sur  lea  Traductions  d'Herodotc,  by  ttio  Abbe 
Bellanger.— r. 
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nee ;  and  he  was  also,  to  his  great  vexation, 
called  upon  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  he  saw  moreover,  in  the  person  of  Me- 
gabates,  an  accuser,  and  he  feared  that  their  ill 
success  should  be  imputed  to  him,  and  made  a 
pretence  for  depriving  him  of  his  authority  at 
Miletus ;  all  these  motives  induced  him  to 
meditate  a  revolt.  Whilst  he  was  in  this  per- 
plexity, a  messenger  arrived  from  Histiseus,  at 
Susa,  who  brought  with  him  an  express  com- 
mand to  revolt ;  the  particulars  of  which  were 
impressed  in  legible  characters  upon  his  skull  ;* 
Histiseus  was  desirous  to  communicate  his  in- 
tentions to  Aristagoras,  but  as  the  ways  were 
strictly  guarded,  he  could  devise  no  other 
method ;  he  therefore  took  one  of  the  most 
faithful  of  his  slaves,  and  inscribed  what  we 
have  mentioned  upon  his  skull,  being  first 
shaved ;  he  detained  the  man  till  his  hair  was 
again  grown,  when  he  sent  to  him  Miletus,  de- 
siring  him  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible ;  and 
simply  requesting  Aristagoras  to  examine  his 
skull,  he  discovered  the  characters  which  com- 
manded him  to  commence  a  revolt  To  this  mea- 
sure  Histiseus  was  induced,  by  the  vexation  he 
experienced  from  his  captivity  at  Susa.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  as  soon  as  Aristagoras 
was  in  action,  he  should  be  able  to  escape  to 
the  sea-coast ;  but  whilst  every  thing  remained 
quiet  at  Miletus,  he  had  no  prospect  of  effect- 
ing his  return. 

XXXVI.  With  these  views  Histiseus  des- 
patched his  emissary ;  the  message  he  delivered 
to  Aristagoras  was  alike  grateful  and  season- 
able,  who  accordingly  signified  to  his  party. 


1  Upon  his  !&«(//.]— Many  cnrions  contrivances  are  on 
record,  of  which  the  ancients  availed  themselves  to  con- 
rey  secret  intelligence.  Ovid  mentions  an  example  of  a 
letter  inscribed  on  a  person's  back : 

Caveat  hoc  custoi,  pro  charts,  conteia  tergum 
Praebeat,  inque  too  corpore  Yorba  finat. 

The  circumstance  here  mentioned  by  Herodotus  is  told 
at  greater  length  by  Aulus  Geliius,  who  says  that  His- 
tiseus chose  one  of  his  domestics  for  this  purpose  who 
had  sore  eyes,  to  cure  which  he  told  him  that  his  hair 
must  be  shaved,  and  his  head  scarified  ;  having  done 
which,  he  wrote  what  he  intended  on  the  man's  head 
and  then  sent  him  to  Aristagoras,  who,  he  told  him, 
woiild  effect  his  cive  by  shaving  his  head  a  second  time. 
Josephus  mentions  a  variety  of  stratagems  to  effect  this 
purpose ;  some  were  sent  in  coffins,  during  the  Jewish 
war,  to  convey  intelligence ;  others  crept  out  of  places 
disguised  like  dogs ;  some  have  conveyed  their  intentions 
in  various  articles  of  food  :  and  in  bishop  Wilkin's  Mer- 
cary,  where  a  number  of  examples  of  this  nature  are 
collected,  mention  is  made  of  a  person,  who  rolled  up  a 
letter  in  a  wax  candle,  bidding  the  messenger  inform  the 
party  that  was  to  receive  it,  that  the  candle  would  give 
hun  light  for  his  business. — T. 


that  his  own  opinions  were  confirmed  by  the 
commands  of  Histiseus  :  his  intentions  to  com- 
mence a  revolt  met  with  the  general  approbation 
of  the  assembly,  Hecatseus  the  historian  being 
the  only  one  who  dissented.  To  dissuade  them 
from  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  Persian 
monarch,  he  enumerated  the  various  tiations 
which  Darius  had  subdued,  and  the  prodigious 
power  he  possessed :  when  he  found  these  argu- 
ments ineffectual,  he  advised  them  to  let  their 
fleet  take  immediate  possession  of  the  sea,  as 
the  only  means  by  which  they  might  expect 
success.  He  confessed  that  the  resources  of 
the  Milesians  were  but  few ;  but  he  suggested 
the  idea  that  if  they  would  make  a  seizure  of 
the  wealth  deposited  by  Croesus  the  Lydian  in 
the  Branchidian  temple,*  they  might  promise 
themselves  these  two  advantages ;  they  would  be 
able  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
by  thus  using  these  riches  themselves,  would  pre- 
vent their  being  plundered  by  the  enemy.— That 
these  riches  were  of  very  considerable  value,  I 
have  explained  in  my  first  book.  This  advice, 
however,  was  as  ill  received,  although  the  deter- 
mination to  revolt  was  fixed  and  universal :  it 
was  agreed  that  one  of  their  party  should  sail 
to  the  army,  which,  on  its  return  from  Naxos 
had  disembarked  at  M3rus,'  with  the  view  of 
seizing  the  persons  of  the  officers. 

XXXVIL  latragoras  was  the  person  em- 
ployed in  this  buisness ;  who  so  far  succeeded, 
that  he  captured  Oliatus  the  Mylassensian,  son 
of  Ibanolis ;  Histiseus  of  Termene,*  son  of 
Tymnis ;  CoSs  the  son  of  Erxander,  to  whom 
Darius  had  given  Mitylene ;  together  with  Ar- 
istagoras the  Cymsean,  son  of  Heraclides ;  with 
many  others.  Aristagoras  thus  commenced  a 
regular  revolt,  full  of  indignation  against  Darius. 

2  Branchidian  temple.2-^For  an  account  of  the  temple 
of  Brancbidse,  see  page  1&.  **  If  Aristagoras,"  says  Lar- 
cher,  **  had  followed  the  prudent  counsel  of  Hecatseus, 
he  would  have  had  an  increase  of  power  against  the  Per. 
sians,  and  deprived  Xerxes  of  the  opportunity  of  pillaging 
this  temple,and  employing  its  riches  against  Greece."— r. 

3  3fyM*.3— This  city  was  given  to  Themlstodes,  to 
furnish  his  table  with  fish,  with  which  the  bay  of  Myus 
formerly  abounded :  the  bay,  in  process  of  time,  became  a 
fresh. water  lake,  and  produced  such  swarms  of  gnats, 
that  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  place,  and  were  after- 
wards  incorporated  with  the  Milesians.  Chandler,  who 
visited  this  place,  complains  that  the  old  nuisance  of  M  yua 
tormented  him  and  his  companions  exceedingly,  and  Uiat 
towards  the  evening  the  inside  of  their  tent  was  made 
quite  black  by  the  number  of  gnats  which  infested  them. 
—T. 

4  TVnnene.]— Larcher  remarks  on  this  word,  tliat  no 
such  place  existed  in  Caria  as  Termere,  which  is  the 

I  common  reading :  it  certuiiily  ought  to  be  Termene.— 7. 
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To  engage  the  Milesians  to  act  in  concert  with 
him,  he  established  among  them  a  republican 
form  of  government.  He  adopted  a  similar  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  rest  of  Ionia ;  and  to 
excite  a  general  prejudice  in  his  favour,  he  ex- 
pelled the  tyrants  from  some  places,  and  he  also 
sent  back,  those  who  had  been  taken  in  the  ves- 
sels which  served  against  Naxos,  to  the  cities  to 
which  they  severally  belonged. 

XXXVIII.  The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene 
had  no  sooner  got  Cofe's  into  their  hands,  than 
they  put  him  to  death,  by  stoning  him.  The 
C3rmeans  sent  their  tjnrant  back  again  ;  and  the 
generality  of  those  who  had  possessed  the  su- 
preme authority  being  driven  into  exile,  an  equal 
form  of  government  was  established :  this  being 
accomplished,  Aristagoras  the  Milesian  direct- 
ed magistrates,*  elected  by  the  people,  to  be 
established  in  the  different  cities ;  after  which 
he  himself  sailed  in  a  trireme  to  Lacedsemon, 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  some 
powerful  allies. 

XXXIX.  Anaxandrides,  son  of  Leontes, 
did  not  then  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Sparta :  he 
was  deceased,  and  his  son  Cleomenes  had  suc- 
ceeded him,  rather  on  account  of  his  family  than 
his  virtues :  Anaxandrides  bad  married  his 
niece,  of  whom  he  was  exceedingly  fond  though 
she  produced  him  no  children ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  ephori  thus  expostulated  with  him : 
"  If  you  do  not  feel  for  yourself,  you  ought  for 
us,  and  not  suffer  the  race  of  Eurysthenes  to  be 
extinguished.  As  the  wife  which  you  now  have 
is  barren,  repudiate  her  and  marry  another,  by 
which  you  will  much  gratify  your  countrymen." 
He  replied,  that  he  could  not  comply  with  either 
of  their  requests,  as  he  did  not  think  them  to  be 
justified  in  recommending  him  to  divorce  an  in- 
nocent woman,  and  to  marry  another. 

XL.  The  ephori  consulted  with  the  senate, 
and  made  him  this  reply :  "  We  observe  your 
excessive  attachment  to  your  wife ;  but  if  you 
would  avoid  the  resentment  of  your  countrymen, 
do  what  we  advise :  we  will  not  insist  upon 
your  repudiating  your  present  wife,— behave  to 
her  as  you  have  always  done ;  but  we  wish  you 
to  marry  another,  by  whom  you  may  have  off- 
spring."— To  this  Anaxandrides  assented,  and 
from  that  time  bad  two  wives,"  and  two  separate 

5  Magistrates.'] — The  original  is  ffrfxniytt,  which,  as 
M.  Larcher  remarks,  does  not  in  this  place  mean  the 
leader  of  an  army,  but  a  magistrate,  corresponding  with 
the  archons  of  Athens. — T. 

6  Two  unves.'}—**  He  was  tlie  only  Lacedaemonian,*' 
•ays  Pausanias,  **  who  had  two  wives  at  the  same  time, 


dwellings,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  his  coun- 
try. 

XLI.  At  no  great  interval  of  time  the 
woman  whom  he  last  married  produced  him 
this  Cleomenes,  the  presumptive  heir  of  his 
dominions ;  about  the  same  period  his  former 
wife,  who  had  hitherto  been  barren,  proved 
with  child.  Although  there  was  not  the  small- 
est doubt  of  her  pregnancy,  the  relations  of  the 
second  wife,  vexed  at  the  circumstance,  indus~ 
triously  circulated  a  report,  that  she  had  not 
conceived,  but  intended  to  impose  upon  them  a 
supposititious  child.  Instigated  by  these  insin- 
uations, the  ephori  distrusted  and  narrowly 
observed  her;  she  was,  however,  delivered, 
first  of  Dorieus,  then  of  Leonidas,'  and  lastly 
of  Cleombrotus  :  by  some  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus  were  twins. 
The  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Piinetades,  and  grandaughter  of  Demarme- 
nus,  had  never  any  other  child  but  Cleomenes. 

XLII.  Of  Cleomenes  it  is  reported,  that 
he  had  not  the  proper  use  of  his  faculties,  but 
was  insane;  Dorieus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
greatly  distinguished  by  his  accomplishments, 
and  trusted  to  find  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
valour  and  by  merit.  On  the  death  of  Anax- 
andrides," the  Lacedaemonians,  agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  their  nation,  preferred  Cleo- 
menes," as  eldest,  to  the  sovereignty.  This 
greatly  disgusted  Dorieus,  who  did  not  choose 
to  become  the  dependent  of  his  brother ;  taking 
with  him,  therefore,  a  number  of  his  country- 
men, he  left  Sparta,  and  founded  a  colony: 
but  so  impetuous  was  his  resentment,  that  he 
neglected  to  inquire  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
where  he  should  fix  his  residence  ;  nor  did  he 
observe  any  of  the  ceremonies '"  usual  on  such 
occasions.     Under  the  conduct  of  some  The- 

and  had  two  separate  dwellings."— .See  Pausanias,  La- 
con.  lib.  iiL  chap*  3.  211. — T. 

7  Leomdas.y—Tida  was  the  Leonidas  who  died  with 
so  much  glory  at  the  straits  of  Thermopylss. 

8  Anaxandrides.'y~Aa  apothegm  of  this  AnaxandrL 
des  is  left  by  Plutarch :  being  asked  why  they  presenred 
no  money  in  the  exchequer;  <*That  the  keepers  of  it,*' 
he  replied,  "  nxight  not  be  tempted  to  become  knaves." 
— r. 

9  Cleomenes.2 — This  Cleomenes,  as  is  reported  by 
iElian,  used  to  say  that  Homer  was  the  poet  of  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  and  Hesiod  the  poet  of  the  Helots :  one 
taught  the  art  of  war,  the  other  of  agriculture.— 7*. 

10  Of  the  ceretnonies."}— Amongst  other  ceremonies 
wliich  they  observed,  when  they  went  to  establish  a 
colony,  they  took  some  fire  from  the  Frytaneum  of  the 
metropolis;  and  if  in  the  colony  this  ever  was  ex. 
tinguished,  they  returned  to  the  metropolis  to  rekindle 
it^Larcher, 
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reans,  he  sailed  to  Africa,  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  near  Cinyps,'  one  of  the  most 
delightful  situations  in  that  part  of  the  world : 
in  the  third  year  of  his  residence,  being  expelled 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Maci,  Afri,  and 
Carthaginians,  he  returned  to  the  P^oponnese. 

XLIII.  Here  Antichares  of  Elis  advised 
him,  in  conformity  to  the  oracles  of  Laius, 
to  found  Ueraclea  in  Sicily:  affirming  that 
all  the  region  of  Eryx  was  the  property  ot 
the  Heraclidae,"  as  having  belonged  to  Her- 
cules :  he  accordingly  went  to  Delphi  to  c«^n- 
sult  the  oracle,  whether  the  country  where  he 
was  about  to  reside  would  prove  a  permanent 
acquisition.  The  reply  of  the  Pythian  being 
favourable,  he  embarked  in  the  same  vessels 
which  had  accompanied  him  from  Africa,  and 
sailed  to  Italy. 

XLIV.  At  this  period,  as  is  reported,  the 
Sybarites,  under  the  conduct  of  Telys  their  king, 
meditated  an  attack  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Crotona ;  apprehensive  of  which,  these  latter 


1  Cinyps.'}— The  vicinity  of  this  river  abounded  in 
goats,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility. — See  Virgil : 

Nee  mlnnt  interea  barba*,  ineanaqae  menta 
Cmipbii  tondent  hirci. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  passage,  quoted 
from  Virgil,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  literary  con- 
troversy.—See  Heyne  on  Georgia  lib.  iii  312. 
CiniphitB  segetis  dtlas  numerabis  aristos. 

This  river  is  in  the  district  belonging  to  the  modem 
TripoU. 

TTie  Cinyps  fell  into  the  sea,  near  Leptis,  in  Proper 
.  Africa;  Claudian  has  called  it  Fagus,  without  much 
appropriation  of  his  epithet;  for  its  course  is  short  and 
not  wandering : 

Quos  Vagus  humectat  Cinyps,  et  proxiraui  hortia 
Hesperidura  Triton,  et  Gir  notissimus  amnis, 
^thiopum,  simili  mentitus  gurgite  Nilum— 

JD«  Laud.  StU.  351^r. 

2  Oracles  of  ZaizM.]— The  Greek  is  t»  rw  Aeuoo 
X^lMn'.—tYa&  M.  Larchcr  has  rendered  **  the  oracles 
declared  to  Laius." 

3  Belonged  to  fliercwfe*.]— When  Hercules  came  into 
the  country  of  Eryx,  the  son  of  Venus  and  Bula 
the  king  of  the  country,  challenged  Hercules  to  wrestle 
with  him  :  both  sides  proposed  the  wager  to  be  won  and 
lost.  Eryx  laid  to  stake  his  kingdom,  but  Hercules  his 
oxen  :  Eryx  at  first  disdained  such  an  unequal  wager,  not 
fit  to  be  compared  with  his  country ;  but  when  Hercules, 
on  the  other  side,  answered,  that  if  he  tost  them,  he 
should  lose  his  immortality  with  them,  Eryx  was  con- 
tented with  the  condition,  and  engaged  in  the  contest : 
but  he  was  overcome,  and  so  was  stripped  of  the  pos- 
session of  his  country,  which  Hercules  gave  to  the  in. 
habitants,  allowing  tliem  to  take  the  fruits  to  their  owh 
use,  till  some  of  his  posterity  came  to  demand  it,  which 
afterwards  happened  j  for,  many  ages  after,  Dorieus  the 
Lacedaemonian,  sailing  into  Sicily,  recovered  his  ances- 
tor's dominion,  and  there  biult  Heraclea.»^ooMV  Dio~ 
dorus  Siculiu. 


implored  the  assistance  of  Dorieus :  he  listened 
to  their  solicitations,  and  joining  forces,  be 
marched  with  them  against  Sybaris,*  and  took 
it^  The  Sybarites  say,  that  Dorieus  and  his, 
companions  did  this;  but  the  people  of  Crotona 
deny  that  in  their  contest  with  the  Sybarites 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  assistance  ot'  any 
foreigner,  except  Callias  of  Elis,  a  priest  of  the 
family  of  the  lamidae."  He  had  fled  from  Telys^ 
prince  of  Sybaris,  because  on  some  solemn  sacri- 
fice he  was  not  able  from  inspecting  the  entrails 
of  the  victim  to  promise  success  against  Crotona. 
— The  matter  is  thus  differently  stated  by  the 
two  nations. 

XLV.  The  proofs  of  what  they  severally 
assert  are  these :  —The  Sybarites  show  near  the 
river  Crastis,  which  is  sometimes  dry,  a  sacred 
edifice,  built,  as  they  affirm,  by  Dorieus,  after 
the  capture  of  his  city,  and  consecrated  to  the 
Crastian^  Muierva.  The  death  of  Dorieus  him- 
self is  another,  and  with  them  the  strongest  tes- 
timony, for  he  lost  his  life  whilst  acting  in 


4  Sybaris}— vna  founded  by  the  Achesans,  betwixt 
the  rivers  Crastis  and  Sybaris ;  it  soon  became  a  place 
of  great  opulence  and  power ;  the  effnninacy  of  the  peo. 
pie  became  proverbial;  see  Plutarch.— « It  is  reported,** 
says  he,  in  his  Banquet  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  "that 
the  Sybarites  used  to  invite  their  neighbours*  wives  a 
whole  twelvemonth  before  their  entertainments,  that 
they  might  have  convenient  time  to  dress  and  adorn  them- 
selves."— See  also  Athenesus,  book  xiL  c  3,  by  whom 
many  %vhimsical  things  are  rectM^ed  of  the  Sybarites.  Thehr 
attendants  at  the  bath  had  fetters,  that  they  mi|^  not» 
by  their  careless  haste,  bum  those  who  bathed ;  all  noisy 
trades  were  banished  from  their  city,  that  the  sleep  of 
Hie  citizens  might  not  be  disturbed ;  for  the  same  reason, 
also,  they  permitted  no  cocks  to  be  kept  in  their  dty. 
An  inhabitant  of  this  place  being  once  at  ^;>arta,  was 
invited  to  a  public  entertainment,  where  with  other 
guests,  he  was  seated  on  a  wooden  bench :  «*  TiU  miw,** 
he  remarked,  **  the  bravery  of  the  Spartans  has  exdted 
my  admiration ;  but  I  no  longer  wonder  that  men  living 
so  hard  a  life  should  be  fearless  of  death.  This  place  was 
afterwards  called  Thurium.— 7. 

5  And  took  «'&>- The  cause  of  the  war,  acoordii^  to 
DiodorusSiculus,  was  this;  "Telys  persuaded  the  Sybar. 
ites  to  banish  five  hundred  of  their  most  powerful  citizens, 
and  to  sell  their  effects  by  public  auction;  the  exilM 
retired  to  Crotona.  Telys  sent  ambassadors  to  demand 
the  fugitives,  or  in  case  <^  refusal  to  denounce  war;  the 
pe<^le  were  disposed  to  g^ve  them  up,  but  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras  persuaded  them  to  engage  in  their  defence : 
M ilo  was  very  active  in  the  contest^  and  the  event  was 
so  fatal  to  the  Sybarites,  that  their  town  was  plundered 
and  reduced  to  a  perfect  solitude.— JLard&«r. 

a  Jamid^B.Jr-To  lamus  and  his  descendants,  who  were 
after  him  called  lamidse,  Apollo  gave  the  art  of  divinatioo. 
—See  the  fifth  Olymplb  of  Pindar. 

7  CrastMn.'}— The  dty  Crastis,  or,  as  it  is  otiienvise 
called,  Crastus,  was  celebrated  for  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmus,  and  of  the  courtesan 
Lhis.— 7. 
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opposition  to  the  express  commands  of  the 
oracle.  For  if  he  had  confined  his  exertions  to 
what  was  the  avowed  object  of  his  expedition, 
he  would  have  obtained,  and  effectually  secured, 
the  possession  of  the  region  of  Eryx,  and  thus 
have  preserved  himself  and  his  followers.  The 
inhabitants  of  Crotona  are  satisfied  with  exhibit- 
ing  certain  lands,  given  to  the  Elean  Callias, 
in  the  district  of  Crotona,  which  even  within 
my  remembrance  the  descendants  of  Callias  pos- 
sess :  this  was  not  the  case  with  Dorieus,  nor 
any  of  his  posterity.  It  must  be  obvious,  that 
if  this  Dorieus,  in  the  war  above  mentioned, 
had  assisted  the  people  of  Crotona,  they  would 
have  given  more  to  him  than  to  Callias.  To 
the  above  different  testimonies,  every  person  is 
at  liberty  to  give  what  credit  he  thinks  proper. 

XL VI.  Amongst  those  who  accompanied 
Dorieus,  with  a  view  of  founding  a  colony,  were 
Thessalus,  Parsebates,  Celees,  and  Euryleon, 
all  of  whom,  Euryleon  excepted,  fell  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Phenicians  and  iElgestans, 
on  their  happening  to  touch  at  Sicily ;  this  man, 
collecting  such  as  remained  of  his  companions, 
took  possession  of  Minoas,  a  Selinusian  colony, 
which  be  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  Pytha- 
goras. Euryleon  putting  the  t3nrant  to  death  as- 
sumed his  situation  and  authority.  These,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  enjoy,  for  the  Selinusians 
rose  in  a  body  against  him,  and  slew  him  before 
the  altar  of  Jupiter  Forensis,^  where  he  had  fled 
for  refuge. 

XLVIL  Philip,"  a  native  of  Crotona,  and 
son  of  Butacides,  was  the  companion  of  Dorieus 
in  his  travels  and  death :  he  had  entered  into 
engagements  of  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Telys  of  Sybaris,  but  not  choosing  to  fulfil  them, 
he  left  his  country,  and  went  to  Cyrene ;  from 
hence  also  he  departed,  in  search  of  Dorieus, 
in  a  three-oared  vessel  of  his  own,  manned  with 
a  crew  provided  at  his  own  expense :  he  had 
been  victorious  in  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
confessedly  the  handsomest  man  in  Greece. 
On  account  of  his  accomplishments  of  person,'® 


8  Ji«ptY«r  Fortfnm,]— Thatisto8ay,inthepoblicforum, 
mhere  the  altar  of  this  god  was  erected.— r. 

9  Philip.'} — "  There  seems  in  this  place,*'  says  Reiske, 
*'  to  be  something'  wanted :  how  did  Philip  come  amongst 
the  .Sgestans ;  or  how  did  he  obtain  their  friendship ; 
or,  if  he  was  killed  with  Dorieus,  in  Italy,  how  did  he 
escape  in  a  battle  with  the  JEgeBtajoB  P  These,*'  concludes 
Reiske,  '*  are  difficulties  which  I  am  totally  unable  to  re- 
concile." 

10  Accomplishmenti  of  person.'y-'Yot  x»XXt(  in  this 
place,  some  are  for  reading  xAm;  ;  but  Eustathius  quotes 
the  circumstanre  and  passage  at  length,  a  sti'ong  argu- 


the  people  of  ^gestus  distinguished  him  by 
very  unusual  honours:  they  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  the  place  of  his  interment,  wb«re 
they  offered  sacrifices  as  to  a  divinity. 

XL VIII.  We  have  above  related  the  for- 
tunes and  death  of  Dorieus.  If  he  could  have 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  his  brother  Cieo- 
menes,  and  had  remained  at  Lacedaemon,  hcf 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
Cleomenes,  after  a  very  short  reign,  died,  leav- 
ing an  only  child,  a  daughter,  of  the  name  of 
Gorgo." 

XLIX.  During  the  reign  of  Cleomenes, 
Aristagoraa,  prince  of  Miletus,  arrived  at 
Sparta :  the  Lacedaemonians  affirm,  that  desir- 
ing  to  have  a  conference  with  their  sovereign, 
he  appeared  before  him  with  a  tablet  of  brass 
in  his  hand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  every 
known  part  of  the  habitable  world,  the  seas, 
and  the  rivers.  He  thus  addressed  the  Spartan 
monarch ;  **  When  you  know  my  business, 
Cleomenes,  you  will,  cease  to  wonder  at  my 
zeal  in  desiring  to  see  you.  The  lonians,  who 
ought  to  be  free,  are  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
which  is  not  only  disgraceful,  but  also  a  source 
of  the  extremest  sorrow  to  us,  as  it  must  also 
be  to  you,  who  are  so  pre-eminent  in  Greece. 
— I  entreat  you  therefore,  by  the  gods  of  Greece, 
to  restore  the  lonians  ta  liberty,  who  are  con- 
nected with  you  by  ties  of  consanguinity.  The 
accomplishment  of  this  will  not  be  difficult ;  the 
Barbarians  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  their 
valour,  whilst  you,  by  your  military  virtue,  have 
attained  the  summit  of  renown.  They  rush  to 
the  combat  armed  only  with  a  bow  and  a  short 
spear ;"  their  robes  are  long,  they  suffer  their 


ment  for  retaining  the  reading  of  x«XX»f  :  — *<  Designa- 
tur,"  saiys  Wesseling,  **quid  fieri  solebat  Egesta  :"  but 
thatit  was  usual  in  various  places  to  honour  persons  for 
their  beauty,  is  evident  from  various  passages  in  ancient 
authors.  A  beautiful  passage  from  Lucretius,  which  I 
have  before  quoted  in  this  work,  sufficiently  attests  this, 
^—YLotSimn  ii  xcu  ir»X/M  raug  xaXXitrrwe  fimertXtme : 
many  nations  assign  the  sovereignty  to  those  amongst 
them  who  are  the  most  beautiAil,  says  Athenaena. 
Beauty,  declares  Euripides,  is  worthy  of  a  kingdom— 
x^ctm  fU9ui0e  altn  rv^MUM^tf^.^See  a  very  entertaining 
chapter  on  this  subject  in  Athenseus,  book  xiiL  c.  2.-7. 

11  Gorgo.'] — She  married  Leonidas.  When  this  prince 
departed  for  Thermopylse,  Gorgo  asked  him  what  com. 
mands  he  had  for  her ;  **  Marry,"  says  he,  **  some  worthy 
man,  and  become  the  mother  of  a  valiant  race."— He 
himself  expected  to  perish.  This  princess  was  remarka- 
ble for  her  virtue,  and  one  of  the  women  whom  Plutardi 
proposed  as  a  model  to  Enrydioe.^ZarcAtfr. 

12  Bow  and  a  thort  jpfior.^— A  particular  account  of 
the  military  habit  and  arms  of  the  oriental  nations  is  given 
in  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  in  which  place  he 
minutely  describes  the  various  people  width  composed 
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hair  to  grow,  and  they  will  afford  an  easy  con- 
quest ;  add  to  this,  that  they  who  inhabit  the 
continent  are  affluent  beyond  the  rest  of  their 
neighbours.  They  have  abundance  of  gold,  of 
silver,  and  of  brass  ;  they  enjoy  a  profusion  of 
every  article  of  dress,  have  plenty  of  cattle,  and 
prodigious  number  of  slaves ;'  all  these,  if  you 
think  proper,  may  be  yours.  The  nations  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  I  shall  explain  :  next 
to  these  lonians  are  the  Lydians,  who  possess 
a  fertile  territory,  and  a  profusion  of  silver." 
Sa3dng  this,  he  pointed  on  the  tablet  in  his  hand, 
to  the  particular  district  of  which  he  spake. 
**  Contiguous  to  the  Lydians,"  continued  Aris- 
tagoras,  "  as  you  advance  towards  the  east,  are 
the  Phrygians,  a  people  who  beyond  all  the  na- 
tions of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge,  enjoy  the 
greatest  abundance  of  cattle,  and  of  the  earth's 
produce.  The  Cappadocians,  whom  we  call 
Syrians,  join  to  the  Phrygians  :  then  follow  the 
Cilicians,  who  possess  the  scattered  islands  of 
our  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus  :  these  people 
pay  annually  to  the  king  a  tribute  of  five  hun- 
dred talents.  The  Armenians,  who  have  also 
great  plenty  of  cattle,  border  on  the  Cilidans. 
The  Armenians  have  for  their  neighbours  the 
Matieni,  who  inhabit  the  region  contiguous  to 
Cissia :  in  this  latter  district,  and  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  river  Choaspes,  is  Susa,  where 
the  Persian  monarch  occasionally  resides,  and 
where  his  treasures  are  deposited. — Make  your- 
selves masters  of  this  city,  and  you  may  vie  in 
affluence  with  Jupiter  himself.  Lay  aside, 
therefore,  the  contest  in  which  you  are  engaged 


the  prodigious  army  of  Xerxes.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  the  military  habits  of  the  Greeks  and  Re 
mans  very  much  resembled  each  other. — T. 

1  Number  o/«2awef.]— The  first  slaves  were  doubtless 
captives  taken  in  war,  who  were  employed  for  menial 
purposes ;  from  being  sought  after  for  use,  they  finally 
were  purchased  and  possessed  for  ostentation.  A  pas. 
sage  in  Athenseus  informs  us  that  he  Jcnew  many  Ro- 
mans who  possessed  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  slaves* 
According  to  Tacitus,  four  hundred  slaves  were  disoov. 
ered  in  one  great  man's  house  at  Rome,  all  of  whom 
were  executed  for  not  preventing  tbe  death  of  their 
master.  Some  nations  marked  their  slaves  like  cattle ; 
and  in  Menjan's  history  of  Algiers,  the  author  represents 
a  Turk  saying  scornfully  to  a  Christian,  "  What,  have 
you  forgot  the  time  when  a  Christian  at  Algiers  was 
scarce  worth  an  onion  ?"  We  leam  from  SUr  John  Char- 
din,  that  when  the  Tartars  made  an  incursion  into  Po- 
land, and  carried  away  as  many  captives  as  they  could, 
perceiving  they  would  not  be  redeemed,  they  sold  them 
for  a  crown  a  head.  To  enter  into  any  elaborate  disquisi- 
tion on  the  rights  of  man,  would  in  this  place  be  imper. 
.tinent;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that  I  have  rather 
thrown  together  some  detached  matters  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  perhaps  not  so  generally  kno^n. 


with  the  Messenians,  who  equal  you  in  strength, 
about  a  tract  of  land  not  very  extensive,  nor 
remarkably  fertile.  Neither  are  the  Arcadians, 
nor  the  Argives,  proper  objects  of  your  am- 
bition, who  are  destitute  of  those  precious 
metals,'  which  induce  men  to  brave  dangers 
and  death :  but  can  any  thing  be  more  desir- 
able, than  the  opportunity  now  afforded  you, 
of  making  the  entire  conquest  of  Asia?**  Ariti- 
tagoras  here  finished.  "  Milesian  friend,"  re- 
plied Cleomenes,  "in  the  space  of  three  days  . 
you  shall  have  our  answer." 

L.  On  the  day,  and  at  the  place  appointed, 
Cleomenes  inquired  of  Aristagoras,  how  many 
days*  journey  it  was  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Persian  king.  Aristagoras, 
though  very  sagacious,  and  thus  fiu*  successful 
in  his  views,  was  here  guilty  of  an  oversight. 
As  his  object  was  to  induce  the  Spartans  to 
make  an  incursion  into  Asia,  it  was  his  interest 
to  have  concealed  the  truth,  but  he  inconsider- . 
ately  replied,  that  it  was  a  journey  of  about 
three  months.  As  he  proceeded  to  explain 
himself,  Cleomenes  interrupted  him ;  **  Stran- 
ger of  Miletus,"  said  he,  "  depart  firom  Sparta  ' 
before  sunset :  what  you  say  cannot  be  agree* 
able  to  die  Lacedsemonians,  desiring  to  lead  us 
a  march  of  three  motiths  from  the  sea.'^  Hav^ 
ing  said  this,  Cleomenes  withdrew.  . 

LI.  Aristagoras  taking  a  branch  of  olive '  in 

2  Precious  metaU."}^!  have  always  been  much  de-. 
lighted  with  the  followiiq^  passage  in  Lucretiiis,  where- 
in he  informs  his  readers  that  formerly  brass  was  sought 
after  and  valued,  and  gold  held  in  no  estimatioo,  because 

useless : 

Nam  fbit  in  pretio  magls  mt,  annunqne  Jaceliat 
Propter  inuUlitatem  hebeti  mucrone  retarain. 
Nunc  Jacet  es,  aurum  in  gnmmum  anccenit  lioaoKm. 
Sic  volvenda  eetas  commutat  tcmpora  nxum. 
Quod  fiiit  in  pretio,  sit  nullo  denique  honore : 
Porro  alind  auccedit,  et  e  ooatemptibus  exit, 
Inqoe  diet  ma({i«  appetitvr,  floretqne  repertom 
Laudibos,  et  miro  'tt  mortaleia  inter  Itonore. 

Agtiin, 

Tunc  igitur  pellcf,  nunc  attrum  et  pnrpara  eurit 
Escrcent  bominnm  vitam  tielloque  fttigant.— T. 

3  Branch  of  o/tve.]— It  would  by  no  means  be  an  easy 
task  to  enumerate  the  various  uses  to  whidi  the  oHve 
was  ancientlf  applied,  and  the  different  qualities  of  mind 
of  which  it  was  the  symbol  It  rewarded  the  victors  at 
the  Olympic  games  \  it  was  sacred  to  Miimrva,  and  sua- 
pended  round  her  temples ;  it  waa  the  emUem  of  peace ; 
it  indicated  pity,  supplicatkm,  liberty,  hope,  kc  &c. 
The  invention  of  it  was  imputed  to  Miiierva. 

Oleeeque  Mincrra 
Inventrix. 
Statins  calls  it  supplicis  arbor  olivse.— Directions  for 
the  mode  of  planting  them  had  place  amongst  the  instL  ' 
tutcs  of  Solon :  he  who  pulled  up  for  his  own  private  u£e 
more  than  two  olives  in  the  year,  paid  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  drachmse.    They  were  not  knoAvn  till  a  very 
late  period  at  Rome,  but  when  introduced  their  firuit 
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his  band,  presented  himself  before  the  house  of 
Cleomenes,  entering  which  as  a  suppliant,  he 
requested  an  audience^  at  the  same  time  desir- 
ing that  the  prince's  daughter  might  retire; 
for  it  happened  that  Gorgo,  the  only  child  of 
Cleomenes,  was  present,  a  girl  of  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old :  the  Idng  begged  that  the 
presence  of  the  child  might  be  no  obstruction 
to  what  he  had  to  say.  Aristagoras  then  pro- 
mised to  give  him  ten  talents,  if  he  would  ac- 
cede to  his  request.  As  Cleomenes  refused, 
Aristagoras  rose  in  his  offers  to  fifty  talents; 
upon  which  the  child  exclaimed,  "  Father,  un. 
less  you  withdraw,  this  stranger  will  corrupt 
you."  The  prince  was  delighted  with  the  wise 
saying  of  his  daughter,  and  instantly  retired. 
Aristagoras  was  never  able  to  obtain  another 
audience  of  the  king,  and  left  Sparta  in  disgust. 
LII.-  In  that  space  of  country  about  which 
Qeomenes  had  inquired,  the  Persian  king  has 
various  stathmi,  or  mansions,  with  excellent 
inns  ;*  these  are  all  splendid  and  beautiful,  the 
whole  of  the  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and 
the  roads  good  and  secure.  In  the  regions  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  twenty  of  the  above  stath- 
roi  occur  within  the  space  of  ninety  parasangs 
and  a  half.  Leaving  Phrygia,  you  meet  with 
the  river  Halys,  where  there  are  gates  which 
are  strongly  defended,  but  which  must  be 
necessarily  passed.     Advancing  through  Cap- 


became  an  indispensable  artide  of  laxury,  and  was  eaten 
before  and  after  meals.    See  Martial : 

Inchoal  atque  eadem  finit  oliva  dapes. 

It  should  seem  from  a  passage  in  Virgil,  that  the  sup^ 
pliant  carried  a  wreath  of  olive  in  his  hands : 

Prseferiniosmanilras  tUus  et  verlw  precantum. 

Of  its  introdaction  into  the  western  world,  Mr  Gib. 
bon  speaks  thus :  **  The  olive  followed  the  progress  of 
peace,  of  which  it  was  considered  as  the  symboL  Two 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  both  Italy  and 
Africa  were  strangers  to  that  useful  plant :  it  was  natu- 
ralized in  those  countries,  and  at  length  carried  into  the 
heart  of  Spain,  and  Gaul.  The  timid  errors  of  tiie  an^ 
dents,  in  supposing  that  it  required  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  could  only  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea,  were  insensibly  exploded  by  industry  and  expe- 
rience."— T. 

4  Excellent  tmw.]— There  can  be  little^ubt,  bat  that 
these  are  the  same  with  what  are  now  called  earavanse- 
ras,  and  which  abound  in  all  oriental  countries ;  these 
are  large  square  buildings,  in  the  centre  of  whidi  is 
a  spacious  court  The  traveller  must  not  expect  to  meei 
>vith  much  accommodation  in  these  places,  except  that 
he  may  depend  upon  finding  water :  they  are  esteemed 
sacred,  and  a  stranger's  goods,  whilst  he  remains  in  one 
of  them,  are  secure  from  pillage. 

Such  exactly  are  also  the  chouUries  oi  Indostan,  many 
of  which  are  buildings  of  great  magnificence,  and  very 
rurinus  workmanship.  What  the  traveller  has  there  to 
expect  is  little  more  than  mere  shelter.— 7. 


padocia,  to  the  confines  of  Cilida,  in  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  four  parasangs,  there  are 
eight-and-twenty  stathmi.  At  the  entrance  of 
Cilicia  are  two  necks  of  land,  both  well  defend- 
ed ;  passing  beyond  which  through  the  country, 
are  three  stathmi  in  the  space  of  fifteen  para- 
sangs and  a  half :  Cilicia,  as  well  as  Armenia, 
are  terminated  by  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
only  passable  in  vessels.  In  Armenia,  and 
within  the  space  of  fifty-six  parasangs  and  a 
half*,  there  are  fifteen  stathmi,  in  which 
also  are  guards:  through  this  country  flow 
the  waters  of  four  rivers,  the  p^sage  of  which 
is  indispensable,  but  can  only  be  effected  in 
boats.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  Tigris ;  by 
the  same  name  also  the  second  and  third  are 
distinguished,  though  they  are  by  no  means  the 
same,  nor  proceeding  from  the  same  source : 
of  these^  latter  the  one  rises  in  Armenia,  the 
other  from  amongst  the  Matieni.  The  fourth 
river  is  called  the  Gyndes,  which  was  formerly 
divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels.  From  Armenia  to  the  country  of 
the  Matieni,  are  four  stathmi :  from  hence 
through  Ctssia,  as  far  as  the  river  Choaspes, 
there  are  eleven  stathmi,  and  a  space  of  forty- 
two  parasangs  and  a  half.  The  Choaspes  is 
also  to  be  passed  in  boats,  and  beyond  this  Su- 
sa  is  situated.  Thus  it  appears,  that  from 
Sardis  to  Susa  are  one  hundred  and  eleven^ 
stations,  or  stathmi. 

LIII.  If  this  measurement  of  the  royal  road 
by  parasangs,  be  accurate,  and  a  parasang  be 
supposed  equal  to  thirty  stadia,  which  it  really 
is,  from  Sardis  td  the  royal  residence  of  Mem- 
non  are  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  stadia, 
or  four  hundred  and  fifty  parasangs  :  allowing, 
therefore,  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  to  each 
day,  the  whole  distance  will  be  a  journey  of 
ninety  entire  days. 

Liy.  Aristagoras  was,  therefore,  correct  in 


-UIL. 


5  One  hundred  cmd  tf/^oen.  3— According  to  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  in  tills  chiqpter : 

SiaikmL     Paratangt, 

In  Lydia  and  Phrygia  are    .    .    SO  -    -    &ii 
InCappadoda    ......28-.  104 

InCiUda    .- 3.. 

In  Armenia    ......         15.- 

In  the  country  of  the  Matieni  .     4 
InCissia 11  .    .    42i 

So  that  here  must  evidently  be  some  mistake,  as  instead 
of  11 1  stathmi,  we  have  only  81 }  instead  of  450  parasangs, 
only  313.  Wessding  remarks  on  the  passage,  that  if  the 
numbers  were  accurate,  much  advantage  might  be  de. 
rived  from  knowing  the  exact  proportion  of  distance  be» 
tween  a  stathmns  and  a  parasang. .  The  same  defect  is 
observaUe  in  the  Anabasia  of  Xenophon,  which  Hot. 
chinson  tries  in  vain  to  explain.— 7. 
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telling  Cleomenes  the  Lacedsmonian,  that  it 
was  a  three  months'  march  to  the  residence  of 
the  Persian  monarch.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
vrho  tfish  to  have  more  satisfactory  information 
on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  the 
particulars  of  the  distance  betwixt  Sardis  and 
Ephesus.  From  the  Greek  sea  to  Susa,  the 
name  by- which  the  city  of  Memnon*  is  gener- 
ally known,  is  fourteen  thousand  and  forty 
stadia  :  from  Ephesus  to  Sardis  is  fiye  hundred 
and  forty  stadia ;  thus  three  days  must  be  added 
to  the  computation  of  the  three  months. 

LV.  From  Sparta,  Aristagoras  went  to 
Athens,  which  at  this  period  had  recovered  its 
liberty.  Anstogiton  and  Harmodius,'  who 
were  Gephyreans  by  descent,  had  put  to  death 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  brother  of 
Hippias  the  tyrant  We  are  informed  that 
Hipparchus  had  received  intimation  in  a  vision ' 

1  Of  J(f6mnon.>-Strabo  says  that  Sasa  was  built  by 
Titron,  the  father  of  Memnon;  Herodotus  also,  in 
another  place,  calls  Susa  the  city  of  Memnon. 

2  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius.'] — ^To  the  reader  of  the 
most  common  classical  taste  the  story  of  these  Athenians 
must  be  too  familiar  to  requireany  repetition  in  this  place. 
An  extract  from  a  poem  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  which 
the  incident  is  happily  introduced,  being  less  common, 
may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable.    It  is  entitled, 

Julii  Mduigoni  ad  Liberttttem  Carmen. 
Virtoi  renaacem  quem  Jubet  ad  sonoi 
Bpartanam  avitos  docere  tibiara  ? 
Qols  fortium  coetui  in  auras 
Atbenias  juTenum  debit  { 
Quos  Marti  amicos,  ant  hyacinth  in  is 
Flara  in  palJBStra  concpicuM  comis 
Aut  alma  libertas  in  undis 
Egdidis  agilei  ▼idebat, 
Plausitqae  viatM  ?    Quia  modulabitnr 
Excelsaplectrooarmina  Lesbio, 
Quae  dims  Alcaeo  sonante 
Audiit,  et  tremuit  dynastes  ? 
Quis  myrte&  ensem  fironde  reconditum 
Cantabit  ?    Ilium  civibos  Harmodi 
DiJecte  aerratis,  nee  alio 
Interiture  die  tenebaa : 
Viz  ae  refiraenat  fulminens  chalybs, 
Mox  igne  coelesti  emicat,  ezilit 
Et  cor  reluctantia  tyranni 
Perforat  ictibos  haud  remisda. 
O  ter  placentem  Palladl  vlctimam.  See. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  Julii  Melesigoni  is  an  ana- 
gram of  Gulielmi  JonesiL 

A  more  particular  account  of  these  deliverers  of  their 
country  may  be  found  in  Thucydides,  book  vL  c.  12. 
Pausanias,  book  i,  and  in  Suidas.— 71 

3  In  a  virion.]— The  ancients  imagined  that  a  distinct 
dream  was  a  certain  declaration  of  the  fnture,  or  that 
the  event  was  not  to  be  averted,  but  by  certain  exi^tory 
ceremonies.  See  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  other 
places. — Larcher. 

One  method  which  the  ancients  had  of  averting  the  ef. 
fects  of  disagreeable  visions,  was  to  relate  them  to  the 
Sun,  who  they  believed  had  the  power  of  turning  aside 
any  evib  which  the  night  might  have  menaced.— 7. 

From  Larcher*s  prolix  note  on  the  subject  of  Aristogi. 
ton  and  -  Harmodius,  I  extract  such  particulars  as  I 
think  will  be  most  interesting  to  an  English  reader. 


of  the  disaster  which  afterw&rds  befell  bim ; 
though  for  four  years  after  his  death,  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  suffered  greater  oppression  than 
before. 

LVL  The  particulars  of  the  vision  which 
Hipparchus  saw  are  thus  related :  in  the  night 
preceding  the  festival  of  the  Panathensea,"  Hip- 
parchus beheld  a  tall  and  comely  personage, 
who  addressed  him  in  these  ambiguous  terms : 

Brave  lion,  thy  nnconquer*d  sonl  compose 
To  meet  unmoved  intolerable  woes  j 
In  vain  th*  oppressor  would  elude  his  fate. 
The  vengeance  of  the  gods  is  sure,  though  late. 

As  soon  as  the  morning  appeared,  he  dis- 
closed what  he  had  seen  to  the  interpreters  of 
dreams.     He  however  slighted  the  vision,  and 


Harmodius  is  reported  to  hftve  inspired  the  tyrant 
ICpparchus  with  an  unnatural  passion,  who  loving  and 
being  beloved  by  Aristogiton,  communicated  the  secret 
to  him,  and  joined  with  him  in  his  resolution  to  destroy 
their  persecutor.  This  is  sufficiently  contradicted  with 
respect  to  the  attachment  betwixt  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togiton, which  appears  to  have  been  the  true  emotions 
of  friendship  only. 

The  courtezan  Lesena,  who  was  beloved  by  Harmow 
dius,  was  tortured  by  Hippias,  to  make  her  discover  the 
accomplices  in  the  assassination  of  Hippardius.  Dis. 
tnistmg  her  own  fortitude,  she  bit  off  her  tongue.  The 
Athenians,  in  honour  of  her  memory,  erected  in  the  ves- 
tibule  of  the  citadel  a  statue  in  bronze  of  a  lioness  with, 
out  a  tongue. 

Thucydides  seems  willing  to  impute  the  action  which 
caused  the  death  of  Hippardius  to  a  less  noble  motive 
than  the  love  of  liberty ;  but  the  cotemporaries  of  the 
conspirators,  and  posterity,  have  rendered  Harmoditu 
and  Aristogiton  the  merit  which  was  their  due. 

Popular  songs  were  made  in  their  honour,  one  of 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenseus,  book  xv.  diap.  15.  It 
is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Analecta  of  Brunck,  i.  15S.  This 
song  has  been  imputed  to  Alcasus,  but  falsely,  for  that 
poet  died  before  Hipparchus. 

The  descendants  of  the  conspirators  who  destroyed  the 
t]rrant  were  maintained  in  the  Frytaneum  at  the  public 
expense. 

One  of  the  posterity  of  Harmodius,  proud  of  his  birth, 
reproached  Iphicrates  with  the  meanness  of  his  family : 
"  My  nobility,"  answered  Iphicrates,  **  commences  with 
me,  yours  terminates  in  you."  In  the  very  time  of  the 
decline  of  Athens,  the  love  of  liberty  was  there  so  here- 
ditary  and  indelible,  that  they  erected  statues  to  tiie  as- 
sassins  of  Csesar. 

4  Pana(henisti.'}—Oa  this  subject  I  give,  from  different 
writers,  the  more  interesting  particulars! 

The  festival  was  in  honour  of  Minerva,  lliere  were 
the  greater  and  less  Panathenaea.  The  less  originated 
witii  Theseus;  these  were  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
month  Hecatombeonj  the  greater  were  celebrated  every 
five  years.  In  the  procession  on  tiiis  occasion  old  men, 
selected  for  their  good  persons,  carried  branches  of  olive. 
There  were  also  races  .with  torches  both  on  horse  and 
foot ;  tiiere  was  abo  a  musical  contention.  The  conquer, 
or  in  any  of  these  games  waa  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of 
oil  There  was  also  a  dance  by  boys  in  armour.  The 
vest  of  Minerva  was  carried  in  a  sacred  procession 
of  persons  of  all  ages,  &c.  &c.— 7. 
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was  killed  in  the  celebration  of  some  public 
festival. 

LVII.  The  Gephyreans,  of  which  nation 
were  the  assassins  of  Hipparchus,  came,  as 
themselves  affirm,  originally  from  Eretria. 
But  the  result  of  my  inquiries  enables  me  to 
say  that  they  were  Phenicians,  and  of  those 
who  accompanied  Cadmus  into  the  region  now 
called  Boeotia,  where  they  settled,  having  the 
district  of  Tanagria  assigned  them  by  lot. 
The  Cadmeans  were  expelled  by  the  Argives ; 
the  Boeotians  afterwards  drove  out  the  Gephy- 
reans,  who  took  refuge  at  Athens.  The 
Athenians  enrolled  them  amongst  their  citi- 
zens, under  certain  restnctions  of  trifling  im- 
portance. 

LVIII.  The  Phenicians  who  came  with 
Cadmus,  and  of  whom  the  Gephyreans  were  a 
part,  introduced  during  their  residence  in 
Greece  various  articles  of  science ;  and  amongst 
other  things  letters,*  ^vith  which,  as  I  conceive, 

5  Amongst  other  things  letters.^—JJ^n  the  sulgect  of 
the  invention  of  letters,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something ; 
but  so  much  has  been  written  by  others,  that  the  task 
of  selection,  though  all  that  is  necessary,  becomes  suffi- 
ciently difficult 

The  first  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece  has  been 
generally  assigned  to  Cadmus ;  but  this  has  often  been 
controverted,  no  arguments  on  either  side  have  been 
adduced  sufficiently  strong  to  be  admitted  as  decisive. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  in  use  in  Greece  before 
Cadmus,  which  Diodorus  Sculus  confidently  affirms. 
But  Lucan  in  a  very  enlightened  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  without  any  more  intimation  of  doubt,  than  is 
implied  in  the  words  famss  si  creditur,  wrote  thus : 

Phnraices  primi,  finnas  si  creditur,  ausi 
M ansuramrodibua  Tocem  signare  figuris ; 
Nondum  flumineas  Mempliii  contezere  biblot 
NoTerat,  et  aaxis  tantum,  Yolucresqne  feraeque 
Sculptaque  Mrrabaiit  magicas  animalia  lingua*. 

Phenicians  first,  if  ancient  fisme  be  tme. 

The  sacred  mystery  of  letters  Icneir ; 

They  first  by  sound,  in  various  lines  design'd, 

EzpreM'd  the  meaning  of  the  thinking  mind ; 

The  power  of  words  by  figures  rude  convejr'd. 

And  useful  science  eTerlasting  made. 

Then  Memphis,  era  the  reedy  leaf  was  known. 

Engraved  her  precepu  and  her  arts  in  stone; 

While  animals,  in  Tarious  order  placed. 

The  learned  hieroglyphic  column  graced. 

Rom. 

To  this  opinion,  concerning  the  use  of  hieroglyphics, 
bishop  Warburton  accedes,  in  his  DIVine  Legation  of 
Moses,  who  thinks  that  they  were  the  production  of  an 
unimproved  state  of  society,  as  yet  unacquainted  witii 
alphabetical  writing.  Witii  respect  to  thia  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  many  learned  men  thought  it  worthy  of 
credit,  from  the  resemblance  betwixt  the  old  Eastern 
and  earliest  Greek  characters,  which  is  certainly  an  ar- 
gument of  some  weight 

No  European  nation  ever  pretended  to  the  honour  of 
this  discovery ;  the  Romans  confessed  they  had  it  from 
the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  from  the  Phenicians. 

Pliny  says  the  use  of  letters  was  eternal ;  and  many 


the  Greeks  were  before  unacquainted.  These 
were  at  first  such  as  the  Phenicians  themselves 
indiscriminately  use ;  in  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  changed  both  in  soaBd  md 
form.'  At  that  time  the  Greeks  most  con-' 
tiguous  to  this  people  were  the  lonians,  who 
learned  these  letters  of  the  Phenicians,  and, 
with  some  trifling  variations,  received  them  in. 
to  common  use.  As  the  Phenicians  first  made 
them  known  in  Greece,  they  called  tiiem,  as 
justice  required,  Phenidan  letters.  By  a  very 
ancient  custom,  the  lonians  call  their  books. 
diphthertB  or  skins,  because  at  a  time  when  the 
plant  of  the  biblos  was  scarce, '  they  used  in- 
stead  of  it  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep.  Many 
of  the  barbarians  have  used  these  skins  for  this 
purpose  within  my  recollection. 

LIX.  I  myself  have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo,  at  Thebes  of  Boeotia,  these 
Cadmean  letters  inscribed  upon  some  tripods, 
and  having  a  near  resemblance  to  those  used 

have  made  no  scruple  of  ascribing  them  to  a  divine  reve- 
lation. Our  countryman  Mr  Astle,  who  has  written 
perhaps  the  best  on  this  complicated  subject,  has  this 
expression,  with  which  I  shall  conclude  the  subject 

**  The  vanity  of  each  nation  induces  them  to  pretend 
to  the  most  early  civilization  j  but  such  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  ancient  history,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
to  whom  the  honour  is  due.  It  should  seem  however, 
that  the  contest  may  be  confined  to  the  Egyptians,  Phe- 
nicians,  and  Cadmeans." — T. 

6  In  sound  and  form.'}— The  remark  of  Dr  Gillies  on 
this  passage  seems  worthy  of  attention. 

**  The  eastern  tongues  are  in  general  extremely  deficient 
in  vowels.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  much  disputed  whether  the 
ancient  orientals  used  any  characters  to  express  them  : 
their  languages  therefore  had  an  infiexible  thidmess  of 
sound,  extremely  different  from  the  vocal  harmony  of 
the  Greek,  which  abounds  not  only  in  vowels  but  in 
diphthongs.  This  circumstance  denotes  in  the  Greeks 
organs  of  perception  more  acute,  el^fant,  and  discerning. 
They  felt  such  faint  variations  of  liquid  sounds  as  escaped 
the  dulness  of  Asiatic  ears,  and  invented  marks  to  ex- 
press them.  They  distinguished  in  this  manner  not  only 
their  articulation,  but  their  quantity,  and  afterwards 
their  musical  intonation.*' 

7  Biblos  was  scarce.'} — Je  ne parlerai  p<fint  id  de  toutes 
les  matieres  sur  lesquelles  on  a  trace  I'ecriture.  Les 
peaux  de  chevre  et  de  mouton,  les  differens  espeoes  de 
toile  fiirent  successivement  employees :  on  a  fait  depuis 
nsage  du  papier  tissa  des  couches  interieiures  de  la  tige 
d'une  plante  qui  croit  dans  les  marais  de  VEgypte,  ou 
au  roiUieu  des  eaux  dormantes  que  le  Nil  laisse  i^res 
son  inondation.  On  en  fait  des  rouleaux,  a  Textremite 
desquela  est  suspendu  une  etiquette  contenant  le  titre 
du  livre.  L'ecriture  n*est  tracee  que  sur  une  des  faces  de 
chaque  rouleau ;  et  pour  en  fadliter  la  lecture,  elle  a'y 
trouve  divisee  en  plusieurs  compartimens  ou  pages,  &c 
•^FoyagAdu  Jeune  Anaeharsis. 

Every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  on  the  subject  of 
paper,  its  firatinvention,  and  progressive  improvement, 
is  satisfactorily  discussed  in  the  edition  of  Chambers* 
Dictionary  by  Rees.— 7« 
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by  die  lonians.  One  of  the  tripods  has  this 
inscription :  * 

Amphytrion's  present  from  Teleboan  spells. 
This  must  have  been  about  the  age  of  Laius, 
son  of  Labdacus,  whose  father  was  Polydore, 

the  son  of  Cadmus. 

LX.  Upon  the  second  tripod,  are  th^se  hexa- 
meter verses  : — 

So8Biia,  victorious  pugilist,  bestow'd 
Me,  a  fair  offering,  on  the  Delphic  god. 

This  Scseus  was  the  son  of  Hippocoon,  if  in- 
deed it  was  he  who  dedicated  the  tripod,  and 
not  another  person  of  the  same  name,  contem- 
porary with  (Edipus  the  son  of  Laius. 

LXL  The  third  tripod  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  hexameters :  - 

Royal  lAodamas  to  Phoebus'  sluine 
This  tripod  gave,  of  workmanship  divine. 

Under  this  Laodamas,  the  son  of  Eteocles, 
who  had  the  supreme  power,  the  Cadmeans 
were  expelled  by  the  Aleves,  and  fled  to  the 
Encheleans.  *  The  Gephyreans  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Boeotians  to  retire  to  Athens. ' 
Here  they  built  temples  for  their  own  particu- 
lar use,  resembling  in  no  respect  those  of  the 
Athenians,  as  m^y  be  seen  in  the  edifice  and 
mysteries  of  the  Achaean  Ceres. 

LXII.  Thus  have  I  related  the  vision  of 
Hipparchus,  and  the  origin  of  the  Gephyreans, 
from  whom  the  conspirators  against  Hipparchus 
were  descended :  but  it  will  here  be  proper  to 
explain  more  at  length  the  particular  means  by 
which  the  Athenians  recovered  their  liberty, 
which  I  was  beginning  to  do  before.  Hippias 
had  succeeded  to  the  supreme  authority,  and,  as 
appeared  by  his  conduct,  greatly  resented  the 
death  of  Hipparchus.  The  Alcnueonidse,  who 
were  of  Athenian  origin,  had  been  driven  from 
their  country  by  the  Pisistratidse :  they  had,  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  exiles,  made  an 
effort  to  recover  their  former  situations,  and  to 
deliver  their  country  from  its  oppressors,  but 

1  Thi*  ijuertp<Mm.>-Some  carious  inscriptioM  upon 
the  shields  of  tiie  warrion  who  were  engaged  In  the 
siege  of  the  capital  of  Eteocles,  are  preserved  fai  the 
**  Seven  against  Thebee  oi  iEschylus,**  to  ifdiich  the 
reader  is  referred. . 

2  £noA«Zeaiw.}— The.. Cadmeans  and  Enclieleans  of 
Herodotus  are  tiie  Tliebans  and  Illyrians  of  Pausanias. 

3  To  Athent.y^They  were  permitted  to  settle  on  the 
borders  of  the  Cephissus,  wlUch  separates  Attica  from 
Eleusis ;  there  they  built  a  bridge,  in  order  to  have  a  free 
communication  on  both  sidea  I  am  of  oi^nion  that 
bridges,  >i^v(au,  took  their  name  from  these  pei^le. 
The  author  of  the  £t]rmologicom  Magnum  fMretends  that 
the  people  were  called  Gephyreans  from  this  bridge ;  but 
it  is  very  certain  that  they  bore  this  name  before  they 
fettled  in  Attic2i,—»Larcher 


were  defeated  with  consideEBide  lost.  Tbey 
retired  to  Lipsydrium  beyond  Pseonia,  which 
theyfortifiedy  still  meditating  vengeance  against 
the  Pisistratidse.  Whilst  they  were  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, the  Amphictyons*  engaged  them 
upon  certain  terms  to  construct  that  which  is 
now  the  temple  of  Delphi,*  but  which  did  not 
exist  before.  They  were  not  deficient  in  point 
of  wealth;  and,  wanned  with  the  generous 
spirit  of  their  race,  they  erected  a  temple  te 
exceeding  the  model  which  had  been  given,  in 
splendour  and  in  beauty.  Their  agreement  only 
obliged  them  to  construct  it  of  the  stone  of 
Poms,"  but  they  built  the  vestibule  of  Parian 
marble. 

LXIII.  These  men,  as  the  Athenians  relate, 
during  their  continuance  at  Delphi,  bribed  the 
Pythian  to  propose  to  every  Spartan  who  should 
consult  her,  in  a  private  or  public  capacity,  the 
deliverance  of  Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
hearing  incessantly  the  same  thing  repeated  to 
them,  sent  an  army  under  the  conduct  of 
Anchimolius,  son  of  Aster,  a  man  of  a  veiy 
popular  character,  to  expel  the  Pisistratidse  from 
Athens.  They  in  this  respect  violated  some 
very  ancient  ties  of  hospitality ;  but  they  thought 
it  better  became  them  to  listen  to  the  commands 
of  heaven,  than  to  any  human  consideration. 
These  forces  were  despatched  by  sea,  and  being 
driven  to  Phalerus,  were  there  disembarked  by 


4  Amj^icfyoru.y-The  Amphictyons  were  an  assembly 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  difierent  states  of  Greece. 
Each  state  sent  two  deputies,  one  to  examine  into  what 
related  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  the  other  to  decide 
disputes  betwixt  individuals.  Their  general  reddenoe 
was  at  Delphi,  and  they  determined  disputes  betwixt  the 
difierent  states  of  Greece.  Before  they  proceeded  to  busi* 
ness,  they  sacrificed  an  ox  cut  into  small  pieces ;  their 
decisions  were  sacred,  and  without  appeal  They  met 
twice  in  the  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn.  In  spring  at 
Delphi,  in  autumn  at  Thermopylae. 

This  council  represented  but  a  certain  number  of  the 
states  of  Greece ;  but  these  were  the  principal  and  most 
powerful  Demosthenes  makes  mention  of  adecrce  where 
the  Amphictyonic  council  is  call  r*  xutw  vw  'Exxnutp 
0t»tifUf  i  and  Cicero  also  calls  them  commune  Grsedas 
concilium.— 7". 

5  Temple  of  Defphiy-The  temple  of  Delphi  was  in  its 
origin  no  more  than  a  chapel  made  of  the  branches  of 
laurel  growii^  near  tiie  temple.  One  Pteras  of  Delphi 
afterwards  built  it  of  more  solid  materials':  it  was  then 
constructed  of  brass ;  the  fourth  time  it  was  erected  of 
stone.— XoreAen- 

6  Stone  of  Port**.}— This  stone  resembled  the  Parian 
marble  in  whiteness  and  hardness:  but,  according  to 
Fliny  and  Theophrastus,  it  was  less  ponderous.  Of  the 
marble  of  Faros  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  Larcher  re- 
marks  that  Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  the  more  eminent 
sculptors  of  antiquity,  always  preferred  it  for  their  works. 
Toumefort  without  hesitation  prefers  the  marbles  of 

I  Italy  to  those  of  Greece. 
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Anchimolius.  The  Pisistratidae  being  aware 
of  this,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Thessalians, 
with  whom  they  were  in  alliance.  The  people 
of  Thessaly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  sent 
them  a  thousand  horse,''  commanded  by  Cineas 
their  king,  a  native  of  Coniaeus  :  on  the  arrival 
of  their  allies,  the  Pisistratidae  levelled  all  the 
country  about  Phalerus,  and  thus  enabling  the 
cavalry  to  act,  they  sent  them  against  the  Spar- 
tans. They  accordingly  attacked  the  enemy, 
and  killed  several,  amongst  whom  was  Anchi- 
aaolius.  Those  who  escaped  were  driven  to 
their  vessels.  Thus  succeeded  the  first  attempt 
of  the  Lacedaemonians :  the  tomb  of  Anchimo- 
lius is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules,  in  Cynosarges,^  in  the  district  of  Alo- 
pece,"  in  Attica. 

7  Thottsand  horse.1 — The  cavalry  of  Thessaly  were 
very  famous. — See  Theocritiu,  Id.  xviiL  30. 

As  the  C3rpre88  is  an  ornament  to  a  garden,  as  aThes- 
salian  horse  to  a  chariot,  so  is  the  lovely  Helen  to  the 
glory  of  JjacedaBmon.~^LarcAer. 

Amongst  oth^  solemnities  of  momming  which  Adme. 
tos  prince  of  Thessaly  orders  to  be  observed  in  honour  of 
his  deceased  wife,  he  bids  his  subjects  cut  the  manes  of  aH 
the  chariot  horses. 

TtO^iTTct  Ti  iwytvffQi  xeu  ftcvetfjurvxcts 
Uetkevt  ffiiv,^<u  TifAHT  ctvxSyon  f  «jS«!y. 

From  which  incident  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that 
tlie  Thessalians  held  their  horses  in  no  small  estimation : 
the  speech  of  Adroetus  being  as  much  as  to  say,  "  All  that 
belongs  to  me,  all  that  have  any  share  of  my  regard,  shall 
aid  me  in  deploring  my  domestic  lots."— See  vol.  1, 215. 
— T. 

8  Cynosarges.y-'TY^  place  gave  name  to  the  sect  of 
the  Cynics.  It  was  a  gymnasium,  or  place  for  public  ex. 
erdses,  annexed  to  a  temple,  and  situated  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  Athens.  The  origin  of  its  appellation  Cynotar. 
get  is  thus  related :  an  Athenian  named  Didymus  was 
performing  a  sacrifice  in  his  house,  but  was  interrupted 
by  a  large  white  dog,  which  coming  in  unexpectedly, 
seized  the  victim,  carried  it  off,  and  left  it  in  another  place. 
Much  disturbed  by  an  accident  so  inauspicious,  Didymus 
consulted  the  orade  in  what  manner  he  might  avert  the 
omen ;  he  was  told  to  build  a  temple  to  Hercules  in  the 
phice  where  the  dog  had  deposited  the  victim  :  he  did  so 
and  called  it  Cynotargety  ««'«  vw  xw«e  »fyev,  from  the 
trhite  dog,  which  that  name  expresses.  When  Antis. 
thenes  founded  his  sect,  he  hired  this  place  as  conve- 
niently situated  for  his  lectures ;  and  from  the  name  of 
the  place,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  snarling  dog- 
gish nature  of  those  philosophers,  was  derived  the  appel- 
lation Cynic^  which  means  doggish.  Antisthenes  himself 
wati  sometimes  called  it^Xoxvon^  mere  or  genuine  dog. 

The  expression  ad  Cynosarges  was  proverbial— See 
tills  explained  at  length  in  tlie  Adagia  of  Erasmus;  it 
signified  the  same  as  abi  ad  cervos,  ad  malam  rem,  &c. 

— r. 

9  Alopece.  3— This  place  was  appropriated  to  the  tribe 
of  Antiochis,  and  according  to  IMogenes  Laertius,  was 
celebrated  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Socrate8.-«r. 


LXiy.  The  Ltacedfemonians  afterwardg 
sent  a  greater  body  of  forces  against  Athens, 
not  by  sea  but  by  land,  under  the  direction  of 
their  king  Cleomenes,  son  of  Anaxandrides. 
These,  on  their  first  entrance  into  AJtica,  were 
attacked  by  the  Thessalian  horse,  who  were 
presently  routed,'**  with  the  loss  of  forty  of  their 
men,  the  remainder  retired  without  any  further 
efforts  into  Thessaly.  Cleomenes  advancing 
to  the  city,  was  joined  by  those  Athenians 
who  desired  to  be  fise;  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  besieged  the  tyrants  in  the  Pelasgian 
citadel. 

LXV.  The  Lacedaemonians  would  have 
found  themselves  finally  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  for  they  were  totally 
unprepared  for  a  siege,  whilst  their  adversaries 
were  well  provided  with  necessaries.  Alter 
therefore  continuing  the  blockade  for  a  few 
daySj  they  were  about  to  return  to  Sparta,  when 
an  accident  happened,  as  fatal  to  one  party  as 
favourable  to  the  other.  The  children  of  the 
Pisistratidae  in  their  attempts  privately  to  es> 
cape,  were  taken  prisoners:  this  incident 
reduced  them  to  extreme  perplexity,  so  that 
finally,  to  recover  their  children,  they  submitted 
to  such  terms  as  the  Athenians  imposed,  and 
engaged  to  leave  Attica  within  five  days.  Thus, 
after  enjoying  the  supreme  authority  for  thirty- 
six  years,  they  retired  to  Sigeum  beyond  the 
Scamand&r.  They  were  in  their  descent  Py- 
lians,  of  the  family  of  Peleus ;  they  were  by 
birth  related  to  Codnis  and  Melanthus,  who 
had  also  arrived  at  the  prindpality  of  Athens, 
though  strangers  like  themselves.  In  memory 
of  which  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  Pisistratus, 
had  named  his  son  from  the  son  of  Nestor. 
The  Athenians  were  thus  delivered  from  op- 
pression ;  and  it  will  now  be  my  business  to 
commemorate  such  prosperous  or  calamitous 
events  as  they  experienced  after  they  had  thus 
recovered  their  liberties,  before  Ionia  had  re- 
volted from  Darius,  and  Aristagoras  the  Mile- 
sian  had  arrived  at  Athens  to  supplicate  assist- 
ance. 

LXVI.  Athens  was  considerable  before, 
but,  its  liberty  being  restored,  it  became  great- 
er than  ever.  Of  its  citizens,  two  enjoyed 
more  than  common  reputation :   Ctisthenes,  of 

10  Presently  routed.y—Trontim}s,  in  his  Stratagemata, 
relates  that  Cleomenes  obstructed  the  passage  of  the 
Thessalian  horse,  by  flirowing  branches  of  trees  over  the 
plain.  This  delivery  of  tlie  Athenians  by  Cleomenes,  is 
alluded  to  by  Ariatophanes,  in  his  play  called  Lysistra. 
te.—Larcher. 
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tbe  family  of  the  AlcmtEonidce,  who  according 
to  tlie  voice  of  tame  tukd  corrupted  the  Fytbian  ] 
and  Isagoms,  eon  of  Tbander,  who  waa  cer- 
tainly of  an  illuBtrioue  origin,  but  whose  par- 
tJcular  descent  I  am  not  able  to  epecify .  The 
individuala  of  this  family  sacrifice  to  the  Ca- 
rian  Jupiter  -,  '  these  two  met),  in  their  conten- 
rion  foi  superiority,  divided  the  state  into  Ac- 
tions ;  Clisthenes,  who  was  worsted  by  bis 
rival,  found  means  to  condliale  the  &vour  o( 
the  people.  The  four  tribes, '  which  were  be- 
fore named  from  (he  sons  of  Ion,  Geleon, 
^gieores,  Acxadea,  and  Hoples,  he  divided 
into  ten,  naming  them  according  to  his  fancy, 
fioni  the  heroes  of  his  country.  One  howcrer 
he  called  after  Ajai,'  who  had  been  the  neigh- 
bour and  ally  to  this  nation. 

LXVII.  In  this  particular,  Clisthenes  seems 
to  me  to  have  imitated  his  grandfather  of  the 
same  name  by  his  mother's  side,  who  was  prince 
of  SicyoD  :  this  Clisthenes  having  been  engag- 
ed in  hostilities  with  the  Ai^ives,  abolished  at 


1  Carina  Jupifer.l— The    ( 


lis  Interpretation  hss.hewerer,  been  justly  mnildsi 

«  of  Athem  rsrud  at  different  timet:  theywer 
thifl  pljLee  rtpretented,  multiplied  ial 


liundred.    Tba  moliTe  of  CUsthenes  Ip  dtvidlng  the  Ai 
ial  gagadty ;  lill  Oirn  any  one  tribe  uniUng  wlUi  isec 


Cajrlua  lua  at  length  remeved  mimy 

3  ^af,]^Ajiut,  9DD  oE  TeUmoD,  had  b««i  prince  ( 
Jiyna,    an  iBlond  in  thi  nelghbourhiwd  i^  Atlka,- 

Aju  WBB  of  SalamiB  and  not  of  £glna.    Ses  the  Hell 


Sicyon  the  poetical  contests  of  the  rh 
which  he  was  induced  to  do,  because  in  the 
verses  of  Homer,  which  were  there  generally 
selected  for  this  purpose,  Argos  and  its  in- 
habitants were  such  frequent  objects  of  praiae- 
From  the  same  motive  he  was  solicitous  to 
expel  the  rehcs  of  Adrastus,  an  Argive,  the 
son  of  TalaUE,  which  were  deposited  in  the 
forum  of  Sicyon ;'  he  went  therefore  to  inquire 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whether  he  might  expel 
Adrastus.  The  Pythian  said  in  reply,  that 
Adrastus  was  aprince  of  Sicyon,  whilst  he  him- 
self was  a  robber.     Meeting  with  this  repulse 


SAnptodiiU-y—TMa  vord  is  eempouDded  ei 

fnrtu,  to  Bew,  or  ^|S*«,  a  njdor  branth,  and  1*1,  ■  long 

pnem.    Acawrdtng  to  the  Brat  derivalion  i    '      " 


bfllD^  hia  dJBdpte,  immoiiaUzeB  In  his  Odyaaey. 

probate  opinion  ia,  that  in  BioRlDg  the  Fenea  whi 

theniBelrefl  composed,  Uiey  ferried  in  Uielr  hand 

■b  at  lanre).    The  rhapsodisU  of  the  aenind  ki 

inriled  to  feHta  and  public  SDerlflrea,  to  ting  I 

pnemB  of  OrphCDt,  HuaeuB,  ffeslod,  Archiloctinl,  Mb 

i;i,  PhocyUdea,  and  in  particular  at  Hnmer.    Tlie 

BaliBfled  with  reiddn^  tlie  compoaldou  of  othai 

and  ceiiainly  r«nied  a  bram^h  of  laurel,  which  partic 

irly  has  been  disputed  nlth  lespert  Id  the  Srat 

They  were  also  calked  Homerides  or  Homeriila,  li 

generally  reeited  »e 
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from  the  oracle,  he  on  his  return  concerted 
other  means  to  rid  himself  of  Adrastus.  Think- 
ing he  had  accomplished  this,  he  sent  to  Thebes 
of  Boeotia  to  bring  back  Melanippus,**  a  native 
of  Sicyon,  and  son  of  Astacus.  By  the  con- 
sent of  the  Thebans,  his  request  was  granted  ; 
lie  then  erected  to  his  honour  a  shrine  in  the 
Prytaneum,  and  deposited  his  remains  in  a  place 
strongly  fortified.  His  motive  for  thus  bring- 
ing back  Melanippus,  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  was  the  great  enmity  which  subsisted 
betwixt  him  and  Adrastus,  and  farther,  because 
Melanippus  had  been  accessary  to  the  deaths 
of  Mecistus  the  brother,  and  Tydeus  the  son- 
in-law  of  Adrastus.  When  the  shrine  was 
completed,  Clisthenes  assigned  to  Melanippus 
the  sacrifices  and  festivals  which  before  had  been 
appropriated  to  Adrastus,  and  solemnized  by  the 
Sicyonians  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence. This  district  had  formerly  been  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Polybus,  who  dying  without 
children,  had  left  his  dominions  to  Adrastus, 
his  grandson  by  a  daughter.  Amongst  other 
marks  of  honour  which  the  Sicyonians  paid  the 
memory  of  Adrastus,  they  commemorated  in 
tragic  choruses^  his  personal  misfortimes,  to  the 


6  Melanippus.l — When  the  Argives  attacked  Thebes, 
this  warrior  slew  Tydeus,  and  Mecistus,  the  brother  of 
Adrastus,  whilst  he  himself  perished  by  the  hands  of 
Amphiaraus. 

7  Tragic  choruses.'y^lt  may  be  inferred,  says  Larcher, 
from  this  passage,  that  Thespis  was  not  the  inventor  of 
tragedy ;  and  he  quotes  Themistius  as  saying,  "  The 
Sicyonians  were  the  inventors  of  tragedy,  but  tbe  Atheni- 
ans brought  it  to  perfection."  Suidas  also  at  the  word 
Burxifi  says,  that  Epigenes  of  Sicyon  was  the  first  trage- 
dian, and  Thespis  only  the  sixteenth.  M.  Larcher  is  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  but  avoids  any  discussion  of  the  argu- 
ment,  as  beyond  the  proposed  limits  of  his  plan. 

To  exhibit  a  chorus,  was  to  purchase  a  dramatic  piece 
of  an  author,and  defray  the  expense  of  its  representation. 
This  at  Athens  viras  the  ofiBce  of  the  archon,  at  Rome 
of  the  aediles.  The  following  passage  from  Lysias  may 
serve  to  explain  the  ancient  chorus  with  regard  to  its 
variety  and  expense. 

**  When  Theopompns  was  archon,  I  was  furnisher  to 
a  tragic  chorus,  and  I  laid  out  30  minae— afterwards  1  got 
the  victory  witfi  the  chorus  of  men,  and  it  cost  me  20 
minse.  When  Glaudppus  was  archon,  I  laid  out 8  minae 
upon  the  pyrrichists ;  when  Diocles  was  archon,  I  laid 
oat  upon  the  cyclian  chorus  three  mime ;  afterwards, 
when  Alexias  was  archon,  I  furnished  a  chorus  of  bojrs, 
and  it  cost  me  fifteen  minse ;  when  Euclides  was  archon, 
I  was  at  the  charge  of  sixteen  minse  on  the  comedians, 
and  of  seven  upon  the  young  pyrrichists." 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  tragic  was  the  most 
expensive  chorus,  and  its  splendour  in  after-times  became 
so  extravagant,  that  Horace  complains  the  spectators 
minded  more  what  they  saw  than  what  they  heard : 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid ?  nil  sane:  quid  placet  ergo  ? 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 


neglect  even  of  Bacchus.  But  Clisthenes  ap- 
propriated the  choruses  to  Bacchus,  and  the 
other  solemnities  to  Melanippus. 

LXVIII.  He  changed  also  the  names  of 
the  Doric  tribes,  that  those  of  the  Sicyonians 
might  be  altogether  different  from  those. of  the 
Argives,  by  which  means  he  made  the  Sicyoni- 
ans extremely  ridiculous*  He  distinguished  the 
other  tribes  by  the  words  Hys  and  Onos,'  sup- 
eradding only  their  respective  terminations :  to 
his  own  tribe  he  prefixed  the  w<5rd  Arche,  ex- 
pressive of  authority ;  those  of  his  own  tribe 
were  therefore  termed  Archelaens;  of  the  others, 
some  weire  called  Hyatie,  some  Oneatae,  others 
Chaerseata^  The  Sicyonians  were  known  by 
these  appellations  during  the  time  of  Clisthenes, 
and  for  sixty  years  afterwards.  After  this 
period,  in  consequence  of  a  consultation  held 
among,  themselves,  they  changed  these  names 
to  Hylleans,  Pamphylians,  and  Dymanatae. 
To  these  they  added  a  fourth  tribe,  which  in 
honour  of  JBgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  they 
called  iBgialeans. 

LXIX.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  Clis- 
thenes of  Sicyon.  The  Clisthenes  of  Athens, 
grandson  of  the  former  by  a  daughter,  and 
named  after  him,  was,  as  it  appears  to  me,  de- 
sirous of  imitating  him  from  whom  he  was  call- 
ed. To  show  his  contempt  of  the  lonions,  he 
would  not  suffer  the  tribes  of  Athens  to  bear 
any  resemblance  to  those  of  Ionia.  Having 
conciliated  his  countrymen,  who  had  before 
been  averse  to  him,  he  changed  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  and  increased  their  number.  In- 
stead of  four  phylarchi  he  made  ten,  into 
which  number  of  tribes  he  also  divided  the 
people ;  by  which  means  he  so  conciliated  their 
favour,  that  he  obtained  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  opponents.' 


The  business  of  the  chorus  at  its  first  insfitntion  was  to 
sing  dithyrambic  verses  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  How  it 
afterwards  became  improved  and  extended,  has  been  tno 
often  and  too  well  discussed  to  requira«ny  elaborate  dts- 
cussion  in  this  place.— 71 

8  Hys  and  Onot.  3— Literally,  a  swine  and  an  ass. 

0  Over  his  opponents."}— disthenes  and  Isagoras  liad 
no  intention  of  becoming  tyrants,  and  were  united  to 
expel  the  IMsistrntidse  from  Athens :  but  they  were  not 
at  all  the  more  harmonious  on  this  account.  The  first 
desired  to  establish  a  democracy,  and  to  accomplish  it 
he  gave  the  people  more  authority  than  ever  they  pos- 
sessed before,  by  distributing  them  into  a  greater  num. 
ber  of  tribes,  making  them  by  these  means  the  less  easy 
to  be  gained.  Isagoras,  on  the  contrary,  wished  to  es. 
tablish  an  aristocracy ;  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  sue 
ceed  in  his  views,  imless  by  force,  he  therefore  invited 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  assist  him.— I^areher. 
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IiXX.  Isagoraf^y  though  overcome,  en- 
deavoured to  recover  his  importance;  he  ac* 
cordingly  applied  to  Cleomenea  the  Spartan, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  the  tie  of  hospital- 
ity whilst  he  was  besieging  the  Pisistratidie, 
and  who  had  been  suspected  of  an  improper 
connection  with  Isagoras's  wife.  The  Lace- 
dsemonian  prince,  sending  a  herald  before  him, 
pronounced  sentence  of  expulsion  against  Clis- 
thenes,  and  many  other  Athenians,  on  pretence 
of  their  being  polluted  by  sacrilegious  murder. 
Isagoras  prevailed  upon  him  to  make  this  Ha 
excuse,  because  the  Alcmaeonidae,  with  those  of 
their  party,  had  been  guilty  of  a  murder,  in. 
which  neither  Isagoras  nor  any  of  his  fdioiwers 
were  concerned. 

IrXXI.  The  reason  v/fay  these  Athenians 
were  called  polluted,'  was  this :  Cylbn,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  in 
the  Olympic  games,  liad  been  convicted  of 
designs  upon  the  government,  for,  having  pro- 
cured a  number  of  young  men  of  the  same  age 
with  himself,  be  endeavoured  to  seize  the  citfu 
del ;  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he  with  his 
companions  placed  themselves  be^Qre  the  shrine 
of  Minerva,  as  suppliants.     The  Prytanes  of 

the   Naucrari,*  who  then  governed   Athens, 

■  ■  ■  ■«  ■     ■ — " 

1  Po^/tt^ed^  3— Literally  Enagees,  that  is,  polluted  by 
their  crime,  and  therefore  devoted  to  the  curse  of  the 
goddess  whom  they  had  offeaded :  tlie  term  implies  a 
aacrilegious  (KBence.— 71 

2  The  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari.'}-^!  shall  endeavour, 
as  concisely  as  possible,  to  make  this  intelligible  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  magistrates  of  Athens  were  composed  of  the  Ar. 
ohons,  the  Areopagites,  and  the  senate  of  five  hundred. 
When  the  people  of  Attiens  consisted  only  of  four  tribes, 
one  hundred  were  elected  by  lot  from  each  tribe ;  when 
afterwards  they  were  divided  intoten,  fifty  were  chosen 
from  earJi  tribe ;  these  were  the  Prytanes,  and  they  go- 
verned the  city  by  turns.  Each  body  of  fifty,  according 
to  Solon's  establishment,  ruled  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
five  days,  not  all  at  once,  but  in  regular  divisions  of  thedr 
body  for  a  certain  limited  time.  To  expatiate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Prytanes,  the  particulars  of  their  duty, 
and  their  various  subdivisions  into  other  responsible  ma- 
gistracies, would  require  a  long  dissertation. 

Of  the  Naucrari,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Nau> 
deri,  what  follows  may  perhaps  be  suffident 

To  the  ten  tribes  of  Clisthenes,  two  more  were  after, 
wards  added ;  these  twelve  were  divided  into  AtjycMf,  or 
boroughs,  who  andently  were  named  Naucranrise :  of 
these  the  magistrates  were  called  Naucrari ;  each  Nau- 
craria  furnished  for  the  public  service  two  horsemen  and 
one  vessel.  Each  Athenian  borough  had  andently  its 
own  little  senate ;  thus  the  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari 
were  a  select  number,  presiding  in  each  of  these  senates. 
With  respect  to  the  passage  before  us,  **  Many,"  says 
Liarcher,  **  are  of  opinion  tiiat  Herodotus  nsm  the  ex. 
pression  of  Prytanes  of  the  Naucrari  in  a  particular 
sense,  meaning  by  Naucrari  the  Athenians  in  general; 
and  by  Prytanes,  the  Archons.*'»r. 


persuaded  them  to  .leave  this  sanctuary^  under 
a  promise  that  their  lives  should  not  be  for^ 
feited.  Their  being  soon  afterwards  put  to 
death'  was  generally  imputed  to  the  Aicmseon- 
idse. — These  events  happened  before  the  time 
of  Pisistratus. 

LXXII.  Cleomenes  having  thus  ordered* 
the  expulsion  of  Clisthenes,  and  the  other 
Enagees,  though  Clisthenes  had  privately  re- 
tired,* came  soon  afterwards  to  Athens  with  a 
small  number  of  attendants.  His  first  step  was 
to  send  into  exile  as  polluted  seven  hundred 
Athenian  families,^  which  Isagoras  pointed  out 
to  him.  He  next  proceeded  to  dissolve  the  se-^ 
nat«,  and  to  intrust  the  offices  of  government 
:  with  three  hundred  of  the  faction  of  Isagoras. 
The  senate  exerted*  themselves,  and  positively 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  projects ;  upon  which 
Cleomenes,  with  Isagoras  and  his  party,  seized 
the  citadel :  they  were  here,  for  the  space  of  two 
days,  besi^ed  by  the  Athenians  in  a  body,  who 
took  the  part  of  the  senate.  Upon  the  third 
day  certain  terms  were  offered,  and  accepted, 
and  the  Spartans  all  of  them  departed  from 
Athens ;  thus  was  an  omen  which  had  happen- 
ed  to  Cleomenes  accomplished.  For  when  he 
was  employed  in  the  seizure  of  the  citadel,  he 
desired  to  enter  the  adytum  and  consult  the 
goddess ;  the  priestess,  as  he  was  about  to  open 
the  doors,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  forbade  him 
in  these  terms ;  *'  Lacedaemonian,  return,  pre- 
sume not  to  enter  here,  where  no  admittance  is 
permitted  to  a  Dorian."  "  I,"  returned  Cleo- 
menes, *'  am  not  a  Dorian,  but  an  Achaean.** 
This  omen,  however,  had  no  influence  upon 

3  Put  to  death.'}— The  particulars  of  this  sfrange  bus- 
iness are  related  at  length  by  Thucydides ;  much  also 
concerning  it  may  be  found  in  the  Sera  numinis  vindieta 
of  Plutarch,  and  in  the  life  of  Solon.  The  detail  in  this 
place  would  not  be  interesting ;  tlie  event  happened  612 
years  before  the  Christian  era^— 7. 

4  Privately  retired.'}—We  are  told  by  JElian,  that 
CUsthenes,  having  introduced  the  law  of.  the  ostracism, 
was  the  fljrst  who  was  punished  by  it.  Few  Ei^Ii&h 
readers  will  require  to  be  iufMmed,  that  the  ostradsn* 
was  tiie  Athenian  sentence  of  banishment,  determined 
by  the  people  writing  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  ban- 
idied  on  an  oyster-shell. 

The  punishment  itself  was  not  always  deemed  dishon. 
ourable,  for  the  victim,  during  the  term  of  his  banislu 
ment,  which  was  ten  years,  enjoyed  his  estate.  A  per. 
son  could  not  be  banished  by  the  ostracism,  unless  an  as- 
sembly  of  six  thousand  were  present— 7*. ' 

5  Athenian  familiet.'y—'Tidi  expcession  is  not  so  un. 
important  as  it  may  appear  to  a  careless  reader.  There 
werQ  at  Athens  many  domesticated  strangers,  who  en. 
joyed  all  the  r^ts  of  dtisens,  exc^  that  they  cooM 
not  be  advanced  to  a  station  of  any  authority  in  the  states 
—Larcher. 
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his  conduct ;  be  persevered  in  what  he  bad  un- 
dertaken, and  with  bid  Ijacedsemonians  was  a 
second  time'  foiled.  The  Atheidans  who  had 
joined  themselves  to  him  were  put  in  irons,  and 
condemned  to  die ;  amongst  these  was  Time- 
sttheus  of  Delphi,  concerning  whose  gallantry 
and  spirit  I  am  able  to  produce  many  testi- 
monies.— These  Athenians  were  put  to  death 
in  prison. 

L  XXIII.  The  Athenians  having  recalled 
Clisthenes,  and  the  seven  hundred  families  ex- 
pelled by  Cleomenes,  sent  ambassadors  to  Sar- 
dis  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persians  :  for 
they  were  well  convinced  that  they  should  have 
to  support  a  war  against  Cleomenes  and  Spar- 
ta. On  their  arrival  at  Sardis,  and  explaining 
(he  nature  t>f  their  commission,  Artaphemes, 
son  of  H3rstaspes,  and  chief  magistrate  of 
Sardis,  inquired  of  them  who  they  were,  and 
where  th^  lived,  desiring  to  become  the  allies 
of  Persia.  Being  satisfied  in  this  particular, 
be  made  them  this  abrupt  proposition :  if  the 
Athenians  would  send  to  Darius  earth  and 
water,  be  would  form  an  alliance  with  them,  if 
not,  they  were  immediately  to  depart.  After 
deliberating  on  the  subject,  they  acceded  to  the 
■terms  proposed,  for  which,  on  their  return  to 
Athens,  they  were  severely  reprehended. 

LXXIV.  Cleomenes  knowing  that  he  was 
reproached,  and  feeling  that  he  was  injured  by 
the  Athenians,  levied  forces  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  without  giving  any 
intimation  of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He 
proposed,  however,  to  take  vengeance  on  Athens, 
and  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Isagoras,  who  with  him  had  been  driven  from 
the  citadel :  with  a  great  body  of  forces  he  him- 
self took  possession  of  £leusis,  whilst  the 
Boeotians,  as  had  been  agreed  tipon,  seized 
Oenoe  and  Hysias,'  towns  in  the  extremity  of 
Attica:  on  another  side  the  Chalcidians  kid 
waste  the  Athenian  territories.  The  Athen- 
ians, however,  perplexed  by  these  different  at- 
tacks, deferred  their  revenge  on  the  Boeotians 
and  Chalcidians,  and  marched  with  their  army 
against  the  Pelopennesians  at  Eleusis. 

LXXV.   Whilst  the  two  armies  were  pre- 

6  Second  Hme.'}—See  chapter  Ixiv.  and  Ixv.— See  also 
the  Lysistrate  of  Aristophanes,  verse  273. 

**  Non  memim,"  says  Reiske^  **ie  primo  Cleomenis 
irrito  conatu  Athenas  eccapandi  in  superioribus  legere. 
Nam  quod,  p.  263,  narravit  non  Cleomeai,  sed  Anchi- 
moUo  id  evenit" 

7  Hysi€U.'}^lMrciMT  thinks  that  Hysias  never  oonsti. 
tated  a  part  of  Attica,  and  therefore,  with  Weaseling, 
wishes  to  read  Fhyle.~See  Wesseling's  note. 


pared  to  engage,  the  Corinthians  first  of  all,  as 
if  conscious  of  their  having  acted  an  unjustifiable 
part,  turned  their  backs  and  retired.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Demaratus,  son  of*  Aids* 
ton,  who  was  also  a  king  of  Sparta,  had  con- 
ducted a  body  of  forces  from  Lacedsemon,  and 
till  nOw  had  seconded  Cleomenes  in  all  his 
measures.  On  account  of  the  dissension  be- 
tween their  princes,  the  Spartans  passed  a  law, 
forbidding  both  their  kings  to  march  with  the 
army  at  the  same  time.  They  determined 
also,  that  one  of  the  Tyndaridae^  should  remain 
with  the  prince  who  was  left  at  home,  both  of 
whom,  till  now,  had  accompanied  them  on 
foreign  expeditions.  The  rest  of  the  confeder- 
ates at  Eleusis,  perceiving  this  disimion  of  the 
princes,  and  the  secession  of  the  Corinthians, 
returned  to  their  respective  homes. 

LXXVI.  This  was  the  fourth  time  that 
the  Dorians  had  entered  Attica,  twice  as  ene- 
mies, and  twice  with  pacific  and  friendly  views. 
Their  first  expedition  wais  to  establish  a  colony 
at  Megara,  which  was  when  Codrus  **  reigned 
at  Athens.  They  came  from  Sparta  the 
second  and  third  time  to  expel  the  Pisistrati- 
dae.  The  fourth  time  was  when  Cleomenes 
and  the  Peloponnesians  attacked  Eleusis. 

L XX VII.  The  Athenians,  observing  the 
adviersary's  army  thus  ignominiously  diminish, 
gave  place  to  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  deter- 
mined first  to  attack  the  Chalcidians,  to  assist 
whom  the  Boeotians  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Euripus."*    On  sight  of  them  the  Athenians 


8  One  of  the  TffndarieUB.'}-'lt  may  perhaps  be  infterred 
from  this  passage,  tliat  the  symbol  or  image  represent- 
ing Castor  and  Pollux,  which  before  was  one  piece  of 
wood,  was  separated  into  two  distinct  emblems.  See 
Abbe  Winckehnan :— **  Chec  les  Lacedsemoniens  Castor 
et  PoUox  avoient  la  forme  de  deux  morceaux  do  bois 
paralleles,  joints  par  deux  baguettes  de  traverse :  et  cettc 
andenne  figure  s'est  conservee  jusqu'a  nous  par  le  signe 
n,  qui  denote  ces  freres  gemeaux  du  zodiaque.'*<^T. 

0  Codrtu.'}-'Of  this  Codrus  the  following  story  is  re 
lated :— The  Dorians  of  the  Pelopooaese,  as  hen  men. 
tioned,  marched  against  the  Athenians,  and  were  pro. 
mised  success  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  provided  they 
did  not  kill  Codros  the  AthMiaB  prince.  Cteomantia  «f 
Delphi  gave  intimation  of  this  to  the  Athenians  ;  iipon 
which  Codrus  left  his  eamp,  in  the  habit  of  a  beggar, 
mingled  with  the  eneiny'6  troops,  and  prov<oked  some 
amongst  them  to  kiU  him ;  when  tite  Athenians  sent  to 
demand  the  body  of  tlieir  piteoe,  the  Peloponnesians,  on 
hearing  the  incident,  retreated.— T. 

10  £urtpu«.3— This  was  the  name  of  the  very  narrow 
stcait  between  Bceotia  and  Enboea,  where  tlie  sea  was 
said  by  the  ancients  to  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day. 
It  was  rendered  more  mem<Mrable,  because  Aristode  was 
reported  here  to  have  destroyed  himself  from  mortiteu 
tion,  being  unable  to  explain  Uie  cause  of  this  phenome. 
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resolved  to  attack  them  before  the  Chalcidians : 
they  accordingly  gave  them  battle,  and  obtained 
a  complete  victory,  killing  a  prodigious  number, 
andtaking  seven  handred  prisoners.  On  the 
same  day  they  passed  into  Euboea,  and  fought 
the  Chalcidians ;  over  these  also  they  were 
victorious,  and  they  left  a  colony  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  thousand  on  the  lands  of  the  Hip- 
pobotse,'  by  which  name  the  most  opulent  of 
the  Chalcidians  were  distinguished.  Such  of 
these  as  they  took  prisoners,  as  well  as  their 
Boeotian  captives,  they  at  first  put  in  irons,  and 
kept  in  close  confinement :  they  afterwards 
suffered  them  to  be  ransomed  at  two  minse  a 
man,  suspending  their  chains  from  the  citadel. 
These  were  to  be  seen  even  within  my  memoiy, 
hanging  from  the  walls  which  were  burnt  by 
the  Medes,  near  the  temple  facing  the  west. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  money  produced  from 
the  ransom  of  their  prisoners  was  consecrated ; 
with  it  they  purchased  a  chariot  of  brass  *  for 
four  horses :  it  was  placed  at  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  entrance  of  the  citadel,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :— 
Her  arms,  when  Chalds  and  Boeotia  tried, 
Athens  in  chains  and  darkness  qaell'd  their  pride : 
Their  ransom  paid,  the  tenths  are  herebesto>y'd, 
A  rotive  gift  to  favouring  Pallas  owed. 

LXXVIII.  The  Athenians  continued  to 
Increase  in  number  and  importance :  not  from 
their  example  alone,  but  from  various  instances, 
it  may  be  made  appear  that  an  equal  form  of 
government  is  the  best  Whilst  the  Athenians 
were  in  subjection  to  tyrants,  they  were  su- 
perior in  war  to  none  of  their  neighbours,  but 
when  delivered  firom  their  oppressors,  they  £slt 
siupassed  them  all ;  from  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  whilst  under  the  restraint  of  a  master, 
they  were  incapable  of  any  spirited  exertions, 
but  as  soon  as  they  obtained  their  liberty,  each 
man  zealously  exercised  his  talents  on  his  own 
account. 

LXXIX.  The  Thebans  after  this,  desirous 
of  obtaining  revenge,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle. 


non.     It  afterwards  became  an  appellation  for  any 

strait  of  the  sea. 
The  drcamstance  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  in  this 

place  happening  seven  times  a  day,  is  thus  mentioned  in 

the  Hercules  of  Seneca : 

jSuripus  undaa  flectit  lartabilU  Tagat, 
Septemque  cunus  solvit  et  toUdem  refert, 
Dum  laasa  Titan  mergat  oceano  jnga.— T. 

1  Htppo^tol-Jiterally  means  keepers  of  horses,  from 
tmroft  a  horse,  and  fioa-xet,  to  feed. 

2  Chariot  of  ftraw*.]— From  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  of 
the  Boeotians,  and  of  the  people  of  Chalds,  they  made  a 
chariot  of  brass.— 5ec  Pautanicit,  Attic,  chap,  xxviii. 


In  reply,  the  Pythian  assured  them,  that  of 
themselves  they  would  be  unable  to  accom- 
plish this.  She  recommended  them  to  consult 
their  popular  assembly,  and  to  apply  to  their 
nearest  neighbours  "  for  assistance.  Those 
employed  in  this  business  called  on  their  re- 
turn an  assembly  of  their  countrymen,  to  whom 
they  communicated  the  reply  of  the  oracle. 
Hearing  that  they  were  required  to  ask  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbours,  they  deliberated 
amongst  themselves.  <<  What,**  said  some  of 
them,  «*  do  not  the  Tanagraei,*  the  Coronad,* 
and  the  Thespians,'  who  are  our  neighbours, 
constantly  act  in  concert  with  us ;  do  they  not 
always  assist  us,  in  war,  with  the  most  friendly 
and  spirited  exertions  ?  To  these  there  can  be 
no  occasion  to  apply ;  the  oracle  must  therefore 
have  some  other  meaning.'* 

LXXX.  Whilst  they  were  thus  debating, 
some  one  amongst  them  exclaimed,  "  I  think 
that  I  am  able  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle  ;  Asopus  'is  reported  to  have  had  two 
daughters,  Thebe  and  .£gina ;  as  these  were 
sisters,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  deity 
would  have  us  apply  to  the  ^ginetae,  to  assist 
us  in  obtaining  revenge."  The  Thebans,  not 
being  able  to  devise  any  more  plausible  inter- 
pretation, thought  that  they  acted  in  conform- 
ity to  the  vrill  of  the  oracle,  by  sending  to  the 
iBginetae  for  assistance,  as  to  their  nearest 


3  Nearest  neighbourt.y~T\ie  term  T«ir  4»y;c'rr«  is  am- 
biguous, and  may  be  understood  either  of  neighbours  oi 
relations. 

4  rano^tfi.]— The  country  of  Tanagra,  according  to 
Pliny  and  others,  was  very  celebrated  for  a  breed  of 
fighting  cocks.— Jam  ex  his  quidam  (galli)  ad  bella  tan. 
tum  et  proelia  assidua  nascuntur,  qnibus  ef fam  patrias 
nobilitarunt  Rhodum  ac  Tanagram.— P/»»y,  x.  21. 

Its  modem  name  is  Anatoria.— 7. 

5  Corojkw.>-Of  Coronea  a  very  singular  drcumstance 
Is  related,  that  whereas  all  the  rest  of  Boeotia  abounded 
with  moles,  not  one  was  ever  seen  in  Coronea. — T. 

6  Theapians.y^ThiBBfliA  was  one  of  those  cities  con. 
sidered  by  the  ancients  as  sacred  to  the  .muses,  whence 
one  of  their  names,  Thespiades.— r. 

7  .iwjpw.]— Ooeanua  and  Tethys,  as  the  story  goes, 
amongst  other  sons  after  iniionr  rivers  were  named,  had 
also  Peneus  and  Asopus ;  Peneus  remained  in  the  conn- 
try  now  called  Thessaly,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  river 
which  waters  it  Asopus  residing  at  Phlyus,  married 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Laden,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pelasgus  and  Ismenus,  and  twelve  daughters, 
Cencyra,  Salamis,  .Egina,  Pirene,  Cleone,  Thebe,  Tana, 
gra,  Thespia,  Asopis,  Sinope,  .£nia,  and  Chalds.  -Egina 
was  carried  away  by  Jupiter  to  the  island  which  was 
called  after  her. 

Asopus,  informed  of  this  by  Sisyphus,  pursued  her, 
but  Jupiter  struck  him  with  his  thunder.— Dsorft/rw* 
Sicuhu, 
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neighbours,  who,  in  return,  engaged  to  send 
the  ^acidae "  to  their  aid. 

LXXXI.  The  Thebans,  relying  on  the  as- 
sistance of  ifiacidse,  commenced  hostilities  with 
the  Athenians,  but  they  met  with  so  ill  a  re- 
ception, that  they  determined  to  send  back  the 
^acidse,  and  to  require  the  aid  of  some  troops. 
The  application  was  favourably  received,  and 
the  ^ginetse,  confident  in  their  riches,  and 
mindful  of  their  ancient  enmity  with  the 
Athenians,  began  hostilities  against  them,  with- 
out any  formal  declaration  of  war.  Whilst  the 
forces  of  Athens  were  solely  employed  against 
the  Boeotians,  they  passed  over  with  a  fleet  into 
Attica,  and  not  only  plundered  Phalerum,"  but 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast ;  by  which 
the  Athenians  sustained  considerable  injury. 

L  X  X  X II.  The  first  occasion  of  the  enmity 
between  the  ^ginetae  and  the  Athenians  was 
this:— The  Epidaurians,  being  afiiicted  by  a 
severe  and  continued  famine,  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle ;  the  Pjrthian  enjoined  them  to 
erect  statues  to  Damia  and  Auxesia,'*'  promising 
that  their  situation  would  then  be  amended. 
The  Epidaurians  next  inquired,  whether  they 
should  construct  these  statues  of  brass  or  of 
stone.  The  priestess  replied,  of  neither,  but  of 
the  wood  of  the  garden  olive.  The  Epidaurians, 
in  consequence,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for 
permission  to  take  one  of  their  olives,  believing 
these  of  all  others  the  most  sacred ;  indeed  it  is 
said,  that  at  this  period  olives  were  no  where 
else  to  be  found."  The  Athenians  granted 
their  request,  on  condition  that  they  should 
every  year  furnish  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva  Po- 


8  ^acidcB.2 — M.  Larcher,  comparing  tMs  with  a  par- 
agraph in  the  following  chapter,  ia  of  opinion  that  Her- 
odotus  here  speaks  not  of  any  persons,  but  of  images 
representing  the  .£acidss,  which  the  .Xginetse  lent  the 
Tliebans. 

})  Phalerum.'}— This  place  is  now  called  Porto  Leone. 

— r. 

10  Damia  and  ^uxena,}— These  were  the  same  as 
v^eres  and  Proserpine  :  these  goddesses  procured  fertility, 
and  had  a  temple  in  Tegea,  where  they  were  called 
Corpophorae.  Pausanias  relates  the  same  fact  as  Her. 
odotus,  except  that  he  calls  the  two  goddesses  Auxesia 
and  Lamia. 

They  were  also  worshipped  at  Troezene,  but  for  dif- 
ferent reasons :  Damia  was  the  Bona  Dcaof  the  Romans ; 
she  was,  also,  according  to  Valcnaer,  the  same  as  the 
Roman  Maia.— iarcAer. 

11  To  be  found.  ]— This  assertion  was  by  no  means  true, 
and,  as  Larcher  remarks,  Herodotus  knew  it,  but  not 
dioosing  to  hurt  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  he  admits 
tlie  report,  qualifying  it  with,  "  it  is  said." 

The  olive,  which  loves  a  warm  climate,  was  probably 
a  native  of  the  Easf,  and  was  carried  from  thence  to 
(•reec©. 


lias,^  and  to  Erectheiis."  The  Epidaurians  ac- 
ceding to  these  terms,  constructed  of  Athenian 
olive  the  figures  which  had  been  enjoined,  and  as 
their  lands  immediately  became  fruitful,  they 
punctually  fulfilled  their  engagements  with  the 
Athenians. 

LXXXIII.  At  and  before  this  period,  the 
.^ginetse  were  so  far  in  subjection  to  the  Epi- 
daurians, that  all  subjects  jof  litigation  betwixt 
themselves  and  the  people  of  Epidaurus  were 
determined  among  the  latter.  In  process  of 
time  they  built  themselves  a  fleet,  and  revolted 
from  their  allegiance ;  becoming  still  more 
powerful,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  plundered  their  former  masters,  carry- 
ing away  the  images  of  Damia  and  Auxesia. 
These  they  deposited  in  the  centre  of  their  own 
territories,  in  a  place  called  (Ea,  about  twenty 
stadia  from  their  city ;  having  done  this  they 
instituted  sacrifices  in  th^ir  honour,  with  ludi- 
crous choruses  of  women,*^  assigning  to  each  of 
these  goddesses  ten  men,  who  were  to  preside 
over  the  choruses.  These  choruses  did  not  in- 
sult any  male,  but  the  females  of  the  country. 
The  Epidaurians  had  dances  similar  to  these, 
with  other  ceremonies  which  were  mysterious. 

L  XXXIV.  JVom  the  time  of  their  losing 
these  images,  the  Epidaurians  ceased  to  observe 
their  engagements  with  the  Athenians,  who 
sent  to  remonstrate  with  them  on  the  occasion. 
They  made  reply,  that  in  this  respect  they  were 
guilty  of  no  injustice,  for  as  long  as  they  pos- 
sessed the  images,  they  had  fulfilled  all  that  was 
expected  from  them;  having  lost  these,  th^r 
obligation  became  void,  devolving  from  them  to 
the  iEginetae.  On  receiving  this  answer,  the 
Athenians  sent  to  .£gina  to  demand  the  im^ 
ages,  but  the  ^ginetae  denied  that  the  Atheni- 
ans  had  any  business  with  them. 


12  Minerva  Polios.'] — Patroness  of  the  city;  for  the  same 
reason  she  was  called  Poliouchos. 

13  Erectheus'}-'WaB  the  sixth  king  of  Athens,  in  whose 
reign  Ceres  came  to  Athens,  and  planted  com ;  not  only 
he  but  his  daughters  were  received  into  the  number  of 
the  gods. 

Nostri  quidem  publicani,  cum  essent  in  Bceotia,  deorum 
immortalium  except!  lege  censoria,  negabantimmortales 
esse  ullos  qui  aliquando  homines  fnissent'— Sed  si  sunt  hi 
dii,  est  certe  Erectheus,  cvgus  Athenis  et  delubmm  vidi- 
mus et  sacerdotem.— Ctc.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  19. 

14  Z,u<ftcrottf  cAortMe«o/i0om«n.}— IfHerodotus,where 
he  says  that  the  Epidaurians  honoured  the  goddesses 
Damia  and  Auxesia,  xoittrt  ^vpeuxfiicm  xtfrofi$tcrif  ynrith 
choruses  of  women,  that  used  to  abuse  and  burlesque 
the  women  of  the  country,  had  called  them  x^**'^*  xtifw 
xotcif  comical  choruses,  he  had  said  nothing  unworthy  of 
a  g^eat  historian ;  because  those  choruses  of  women  were 
much  of  the  same  sort  that  were  afterwards  called  oomi. 
cdX^—Bentley  on  Phalaris. 
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LXXXV.  The  Athenians  relate,  that 
aft^  this  refusal  of  their  demand,  they  sent 
the  persons  before  employed  in  this  business 
in  a  vessel  to  ^gina.  As  these  images  were 
made  of  the  wood  of  Athens,  they  were  com- 
missioned to  carry  them  away  from  the  place 
where  they  stood ;  but  their  attempt  to  do  this 
not  prevailing,  they  endeavoured  to  remove  them 
with  ropes  :  in  the  midst  of  their  efforts  they 
were  alarmed  by  an  earthquake,  and  loud  claps 
of  thunder  ;  those  employed  were  seized  with  a 
madness,  which  caused  them  to  killone  another ; 
one  only  survived,  who  immediately  fled  to 
Phaleros. 

L  XXXVI.  The  above  is  the  Athenian 
account.  The  i£ginetfe  affirm,  that  this  ex- 
pedition WBS  not  made  in  a  single  vessel,  for 
the  attacks  of  one,  or  even  of  many  vessels, 
they  could  easily  have  repelled,  even  if  they 
had  possessed  no  ships  of  their  own ;  but  tihey 
say  that  the  Athenians  invaded  Otem  with  a 
powerfiil  fleet ;  in  consequence  of  whi^  they 
retired,  not  choosing  to  hazard  a  naval  «ingi^e- 
ment.  It  is,  however,  by  ao  means  evideftty 
whether  they  declined  a  8ea-%fat  6<(Nn  a  wait 
of  confidence  in  their  own  jsowei^  or  whether 
they  retired  voluntarily  and  from  design.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Athenians,  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  advanced  to  the  place  where  the 
images  stood,  and  not  able  to  separate  th^u 
from  their  bases,  they  dragged  them  along  with 
ropes ;  during  which,  both  the  figures  did  what 
seems  incredible  to  me,  whatever  it  may  to 
others.'  They  assert,  that  they  both  fell  up. 
on  their  knees,  in  which  attitude  they  have  ever 
since  remained.  Such  were  the  proceedings  of 
the  Athenians.  The  people  of  .^^gina,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  hearing  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Athenians,  took  care 
that  the  Argives  should  be  ready  to  assist  them. 
As  fiOon  therefore,  as  the  Athenians  landed 
at  ^gina,  the  Argives  were  at  hand,  and  un- 
perceived  by  the  enemy,  passed  over  from  Epi- 
daurus  to  the  island,  whence  intercepting  their 
retreat  to  their  ships,  they  fell  upon  the  Athe- 
nians ;  at  which  moment  of  time  an  earthquake 
hap|>ened,  accompanied  with  thunder. 


1  Whatever  it  may  to  o^A«r«.]— This  is  one  of  the  num. 
eroos  examples  in  Herodotos,  which  concur  to  prove, 
that  the  character  of  credulity,  so  universally  imputed  to 
our  historian,  ought  to  be  somewhat  qualified.  For  my 
OAvn  part,  I  am  able  to  recollect  very  few  passages  in. 
deed,  where,  relating  any  thing  marvellous,  or  exceed, 
ing  credibility,  he  does  not  at  the  same  time  intimate,  in 
some  form  or  other,  his  own  suspicions  of  the  foct— T. 


LXXXVII.  In  their  relation  of  the 
above  circumstances,  the  JBginetse  and  the 
Argives  concur.  The  Athenians  acknow- 
ledge, that  one  only  of  their  countrymen  re- 
tui-ned  to  Attica;  but  this  man,  the  Ar]g^m 
Sflty,  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a  defeat,  which 
they  gave  the  Athenians ;  whilst  these  scffina, 
that  he  escaped  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
divinity,  whioh,  however,  he  did  not  long  elude, 
for  he  afterwards  perished  in  this  manner : 
wdMen  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  related  at 
laiige  the  destruction  of  his  conntrjrmen,  the 
wives  of  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  .^Igina  were  extremely  exas« 
perated  that  he  alone  should  survive ;  iJiey  ac- 
cordingly surrounded  the  man,  and  each  of 
them  asking  for  her  husband,  they  wounded 
him  with  the  clasps*  of  their  garments,  till  he 
died.  This  behaviour  of  their  women  was  to 
the  Athemans  noore  afflicting  than  the  misfor- 
tune which  preceded  it ;  all  however  they  could 
do. was  to  make  them  afterwards  assume  the 
lonlaa  dress..  Before  this  incident,  the  women 
of  Athens  wore  the  Doric  vest,  which  much 
resembles  the  Coiinthian ;  that  they  might 
have  no  eocasion  for  elas^,  they  obliged  them 
to  wear  linen  tunics. 

L-XXXVIf L  It  ^ems  reasonable  to  be* 
lieve,  that  t^  vest  was  not  originally  Ionian 
hut  Caiaan :  ^merlty  the  dress  of  the  Grecian 
femades  was  universally  the  same  with  what  we 
now  call  Dorian.     It  is  reported,  that  the  Ar- 

2  With  the  c2aup«.  3— The  Greeks  called  the  dasp  or 
buckle  with  which  they  fastened  their  garments,  sv^tfrn), 
and  sometimes  fro^Ti/t :  the  Latins  for  the  same  thing  used 
the  vrordi  fibula.  Various  specimens  of  ancient  clasps  or 
buckles  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon,  the  generality  of 
which  resemble  a  bow  that  is  strung.  Montfaucon  re. 
jects  the  opinion  of  those  who  afilrm,  that  the  budclee  of 
whioh  various  ancient  specimens  were  preserved,  w^ne 
only  styli,  or  instruments  to  vmte  with.— *<  The  styli,** 
he  adds,  "  were  long  pins,  and  much  stronger  than  the 
pins  with  which  they  fastened  the  buckles  anciently.' 
When  Julius  Caesar  was  assassinated,  lie  defended  him. 
self  with  his  st3rlus,  and  thrust  it  through  the  arm  of 
Casca.  When  the  learned  Frenchman  says,  that  the  an. 
cient  clasps  or  buckles  could  not  possibly  serve  fw  dkn. 
sive  weapons,  he  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
fact  here  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  An  el^fant  use  is 
made  by  Homer,  of  the  probability  of  a  wound's  being 
inflicted  by  a  clasp :  when  Venns,  having  been  wounded 
by  Dioitied,  retires  from  the  field,  IDnerva  says  sarcasti. 
cfliHy  to  Jupiter, 

Permit  thy  daughter,  grackma  Jove,  to  tell 

How  this  mischuice  the  Cnnrfan  (piren  befell  | 

As  late  she  tried  with  paadon  to  Inflame 

The  tender  bosom  cf  a  Gnolan  dame, 

Allured  the  fair  with  moving  thoughts  of  Joj, 

To  quit  her  country  for  some  youth  of  Troy  ; 

The  clasping  sone,  with  golden  buckles  bound. 

Razed  her  soft  hand  with  this  lamented  wound.  T 
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giyes  and  the  ^gineta,  in  opposition  to  the 
above  ordinance  of  the  Athenians,  directed 
their  women  to  wear  clasps,  almost  twice  as 
large  as  usual,  and  ordained  these  to  be  the 
particular  votive  offering  made  by  the  women, 
in  the  temples  of  the  above  divinities.  They 
were  suffered  to  offer  there  nothing  which 
was  Attic,  even  the  ccHumon  earthen  vessels 
were  prohibited,  of  which  they  were  allowed 
to  use  none  but  what  were  made  in  their 
own  country.  Such,  even  to  my  time,  has 
been  the  contradictory  spirit  of  the  women  of 
Argos  and  ^gina,  with  respect  to  those  of 
Athens,  that  the  former  have  persevered  in 
wearing  their  clasps  larger  than  before. 

LXXXIX.  This  which  I  have  related, 
was  the  origin  of  the  animosity  between  the 
people  of  Athens  and  ^gina.  The  latter 
still  having  in  mind  the  old  grievance  of  the 
statues,  readily  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Thebans,  and  assisted  the  Boeotians,  by  ravag- 
ing the  coast  of  Attica.  Whilst  the  Athe- 
nians were  preparing  to  revenge  the  injury, 
they  were  warned  by  a  communication  from 
the  Delphic  orade,  to  refrain  from  all  hostili- 
ties with  the  people  of  ^gina  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years ;  at  the  termination  of  this  period, 
they  were  to  erect  a  fane  to  JBacus,  and  might 
then  commence  offensive  operations  against  the 
^ginet£  with  success  ;  but  if  they  immediate- 
ly began  hostilities,  although  they  would  do  the 
•nemy  essential  injury,  and  finally  subdue  them, 
they  would  in  the  interval  suffer  much  them- 
selves. On  receiving  this  communication 
from  the  oracle,  the  Athenians  erected  a  sacred 
edifice  to  ^acus,'  which  may  now  be  seen  in 
their  forum ;  but  notwithstanding  the  menace 
impending  over  them,  they  were  unable  to  de- 
fer the  prosecution  of  their  revenge  for  the 
long  period  of  thirty  years. 

XC.  Whilst  they  were  thus  preparing  for 
revenge,  their  designs  were  impeded  by  what 
happened  at  Lacedsemon.  The  Spartans  hav- 
ing discovered  the  intrigues  between  the  Alc- 
mseonidae  and  the  Pythian,  and  what  this  last 


3  ^acus.'}— The  genealogy  of  iEacas  is  related  in  Ovid, 
book  xilL  The  circumstance  of  Jnpiter,  at  the  request 
of  .£acu8,  turning  ants  into  men,  who  were  railed  from 
thence  Myrmidons,  may  be  found  in  Ovid,  book  vii— 

Myimidonatqae  voco,  nee  origiiw  noinina  fraado; 

Oorpora  Tidlsti ;  mores,  quos  anteK^nbtuit, 

Nunc  quoque  babcnti  parcuni  genus  est,  paHeosqwe  iaboram, 

QuKiitique  tenax,  et  qui  qusslta  retcnrent. 

The  word  Myrmidons  has  been  anglicised,  and  is  used 
to  express  any  l)old  hardy  ruffians,  by  no  less  authority 
than  Sivift— r. 


had  done  against  the  Pisistretidse  and  them- 
selves, perceived  that  they  were  involved  in  a 
double  disi^pointment.  Without  at  all  eon- 
ciliating  the  Athenians,  they  had  expelled  firom 
thence  their  own  friends  tami  allies.  They^ 
were  also  seriously  impressed  by  certain  orades, 
whieh  taught  them  to  eicpect  from  tiie  Atiie> 
mans  many  and  gjteat  calamities.  Of  Aese 
they  were  entirely  ignorant,,  till'  they  were 
made  known  by  Cleomenes  at  Sparta.  Cleo- 
menes  had  discovered  mid  seized  them  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens,  where  they  had  been  origi- 
nally deposited  by  the  Pisistratidae,  who,  on 
being  expelled,  had  left  them  in  the  temple. 

XCL  On  hearing  fix>m  Cleomenes  the  above 
oracular  declarations,  the  Lacedaemonians  ob- 
served that  the  Athenians  increased  in  power, 
and  were  but  little  inclined  to  remain  subject  to 
thein ;  they  farther  reflected,  that  thongh  when 
oppressed  by  tyrants,  the  people  of  Athens 
were  weak  and  submissive,  the  possession  ot 
liberty  would  not  fail  to  make  them  formidable 
rivals.  In  consequence  of  these  deliberations, 
they  sent  for  Hippias  the  son  of  Pisistratns^ 
from  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont,  where  the 
PisistiatidiB  had  taken  refuge.  On  his  arrival, 
they  assembled  also  the  representatives  of 
their  other  allies,  and  thus  expressed  them- 
selves :  **  We  confess  to  you,  friends  and  allies, 
that  under  the  impression  of  oracles,  which  de- 
ceived us,  we  have  greatly  erred.  The  men 
who  had  claims  upon  our  kindness,  and  who 
would  have  rendered  Athens  obedient  to  oflt 
will,  we  have  banished  from  their  country,  and 
have  delivered  that  city  into  the  power  of  an 
ungrateful  faction.  Not  remembering  that  to 
us  they  are  indebted  for  their  liberty,  they  are 
become  insolent,  and  have  expelled  disgrace- 
fully from  amongst  them,  us,  and  our  king. 
They  are  endeavouring,  we  hear,  to  make 
themselves  more  and  more  formidable ;  this 
their  neighbours  the  Boeotians  and  Chalcidians 
have  already  experienced,  as  will  others  also 
who  may  happen  to  offend  them.  To  atone 
for  our  past  errors  and  neglect,  we  now  profess 
ourselves  ready  to  assist  you  in  chastising  them : 
for  this  reason,  we  have  sent  for  Hippias,  and 
assembled  you ;  intending,  by  the  joint  opera- 
tions of  one  united  army,  to  restore  him  to 
Athens,  and  to  that  dignity  of  which  we  for- 
merly deprived  him.** 

XCII.  These  sentiments  of  the  Spartans 
were  approved  by  very  few  of  the  confederates. 
After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  Sosicles  of 
Corinth  made  this  reply :  "  We  may  henceforth 
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certainly  expect  to  see  the  heavens  take  the  place 
of  the  earth,'  the  earth  that  of  the  heavens ;  to 
see  mankind  existing  in  the  waters,  and  the  scaly 
tribe  on  earth,  since  you,  O  Lacedaemonians, 
meditate  the  subversion  of  free  and  equal  gov- 
ernments, and  the  establishment  of  arbitrary 
power ;  than  which  surely  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust  in  itself,  or  more  sanguinary  in  its  effects. 
If  you  consider  tyranny  with  so  favourable  an 
eye,  before  you  think  of  introducing  it  elsewhere, 
show  us  the  example,  and  submit  first  to  a  tyrant 
yourselves;  at  present,  you  are  not  only  without 
a  tyrant,  but  it  should  seem,  that  in  Sparta,  no> 
thing  can  be  guarded  against  with  more  vigilant 
anxiety ;  why  then  wish  to  involve  your  confed- 
erates in  what  to  you  appears  so  great  a  calam- 
ity ;  a  calamity  which  like  us  if  you  had  known, 
experience  would  doubtless  have  prompted  a 
more  sagacious  counsel.  The  government  of 
Corinth  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ; 
they  who  were  called  the  Bacchiadae^  had  the 
administration  of  affairs.  To  cement  and  con- 
firm their  authority,  they  were  careful  to  con- 
trai;t  no  marriages  but  amongst  themselves. 
One  of  these  whose  name  was  Amphion,  had 
a  daughter  called  Labda,*  who  was  lame.  As 
none  of  the  Bacchiadae  were  willing  to  marry 
her,  they  united  her  to  Eetion,  son  of  Echecra- 
tes,  who,  though  of  the  low  tribe  of  Petra,  was 

1  Take  the  place  of  the  earth.y^'Wiiii  a  sentiment  sim. 
ilar  to  this,  Ovid  commences  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
elegies : 

"  In  caput  alta  suum  labentur  ab  sequore  retro 

Flumina,  conversis  solquc  recurret  equis. 
Terra  feret  Stellas,  caelum  iindetur  aratro, 

Unda  dabit  flammas,  et  dabit  ignis  aquas; 
Omnia  naturae  priepostera  legibus  ibunt, 

Parsque  suum  mundi  nulla  tenebit  iter. 
Omnia  jam  fient  fieri  quae  poase  negabam« 

£t  nlbil  est  de  quo  non  tit  habenda  iides.  T. 

2  Baccfiiadrs.'} — Fausanias  and  Diodoros  Siculus  are  a 
little  at  variance  with  our  author  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Bacchiadae.  The  matter,  however,  seems  from  them  all 
to  be  this :  Bacchis  was  one  of  the  Heradidse,  and  prince 
of  Corinth;  on  account  of  his  splendid  character  and 
virtues,  his  descendants  took  the  name  of  Bacchiadae, 
which,  with  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth,  they  retained  till 
they  were  expelled  by  Cypselus.— T. 

3  Xadcfa. 3— This,  says  M.  Larcher,  was  not  her  real 
name,  but  was  given  her  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
which  her  lameness  made  her  bear  to  the  letter  L,  or 
Lambda.  Ancientiy  the  letter  Lambda  viras  called  Labda. 
It  was  the  common  custom  amongst  the  andeuts  to  give 
as  nicknames  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  JEsop  was 
railed  Theta,  by  his  master  ladmus,  from  his  superior 
acuteuess,  Thetes  being  also  a  name  for  slaves.  Galerius 
Crassas,  a  military  tribune  under  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
was  called  Beta,  because  he  loved  Beet  (poiree).  Or- 
pyllis,  a  courtesan  of  Cyzicum,  was  named  Gamma; 
Anthenor,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Crete,  was  called 
Delta;  Apollonius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Fhilopater, 
wan  named  Epsilon,  &c. — Larcher. 


in  his  origin  one  of  the  Lapithae*  descended  from 
Caeneus.^  As  he  had  no  children  by  this  or  by 
any  other  wife,  he  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle  on  the  subject.  At  the  moment  of  his 
entering  the  temple,  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
the  Pythian ; — 

•  Eetion,  honoured  far  below  thy  worth ; 
Know  Labda  shall  produce  a  monstrous  birth, 
A  stone,  which,  rolling  with  enormous  weight 
Shall  crush  usurpers,  and  reform  the  state.  * 

This  prediction  to  Eetion  came  by  accident  to 
the  ears  of  the  Bacchiadae.  An  oracle  had  be- 
fore spoken  concerning  Corinth,  which  though 
dark  and  obscure,  was  evidently  of  the  same 
tendency  with  that  declared  to  Eetion :  it  was 
this : — 

*  Amidst  the  rocks  an  eagle®  shall  produce 
An  eagle,  who  shall  many  knees  unloose. 
Bloody  and  strong :  guard  tiien  your  measures  well. 
Ye  who  in  Corinth  and  Pirene^  dwell !' 

When  this  oracle  was  first  delivered  to  the  Bac- 
chiadae, they  had  no  conception  of  its  meaning; 
but  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  particulars .  of 
that  given  to  Eetion  ^  they  understood  the  fiirst 
from  the  last.  The  result  was,  that  they  con  • 
fined  the  secret  to  t^iemselves,  determined  to 
destroy  the  future  child  of  Eetion.  .  As  soon 
as  the  woman  was  delivered,  they  commission, 
ed  ten  of  their  number  to  go  to  the  place  where 
Eetion  lived,  and  make  away  with  the  infant. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  where  the  tribe  of 
Petra  resided,  they  went  to  Eetion's  house,  and 
asked  for  the  child :  Labda,  ignorant  of  their 
intentions,  and  imputing  this  visit  to  their 
friendship  for  her  husband,  produced  her  infant, 
and  gave  it  to  the  arms  of  one  of  them.  It  had 
been  concerted,  that  whoever  should  first  have 
the  child  in  his  hands,  was  to  dash  it  to  the 
ground:  it  happened,  as  if  by  divine  inter- 
position,  that  the  infant  smUed  in  the  face" 

■    ■  '  ■  ■   I  -  ■      ■  ■  ■■■—.■If       ■      ■  I  -  ■■   ■ ,     ^ 

4  Lapitha.'}— The  Lapithas  were  celebrated  in  anti. 
quity,  as  being  the  first  who  used  bridles  and  harness  for 
horses: 

Fraena  Pelethronii  Lapithse  gjrosque  dedere 
Impositi  dorso.  VirgU, 

5  Cceneut.y^ThB  story  of  Cieneus  is  this:  Ceenis  was 
a  virgin,  and  was  ravished  by  Neptime,  who  afterwards 
at  her  request,  turned  her  into  a  man,  and  caused  her  to 
be  invulnerable.  After  this  change  of  sex  his  name  also 
was  changed  to  Cseneus ;  he  then  fought  with  the  Lapi- 
tiise  against  the  Centaurs,  who  not  being  able  otherwise 
to  destroy  him,  overwhelmed  him  beneath  a  pile  of  wood. 
Ovid  says  he  was  then  turned  into  a  bird ;  Virgil,  on  the 
contrary  asserts,  that  he  resumed  his  former  sex.— T. 

6  An  eagle.2 — Eetion  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Word 
«f  r0f ,  an  eagle. 

7  Ptren6.3— This  fountain  was  sacred  to  the  muses, 
and  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  its  waters. 

8  Smiled  in  the  face.y^The  effects  of  an  infant  smiliiif; 
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of  the  man  to  whom  the  mother  had  intrasted  it. 
He  was  seized  with  an  emotion  of  pity,  and 
found  himself  miable  to  destroy  it ;  with  these 
feelings,  he  gave  the  child  to  the  person  next 
him,  who  gave  it  to  a  third,  till  thus  it  passed 
through  the  hands  of  all  the  ten ;  no  one  of 
them  .  was  able  to  murder  it,  and  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  mother.  On  leaving  the  house, 
they  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  began  to  reproach 
and  accuse  each  odier,  but  particularly  him 
who  first  receiving  the  child,  had  failed  in  hia 
engagements.  After  a  short  interval,  they 
agreed  to  enter  the  house  again,  and  jointly  de- 
stroy the  child :  but  fate  had  determined  that 
the  offspring  of  Eetion  should  ultimately  prove 
the  destruction  of  Corinth.  Labda,  standing 
near  the  gate,  had  overheard  their  discourse, 
and  fearing  that  as  their  sentiments  were  chang- 
ed,  they  would  infallibly,  if  they  had  opportu- 
nity, murder  her  infant,  she  carried^  it  away, 
and  hid  it  in  a  place  little  obvious  to  suspicion, 
namely,  in  a  corn-measure."  She  was  satisfied, 
that  on  their  return  they  would  make  a  strict 
search  after  the  child,  which  accordingly  hap- 
pened :  finding  however  all  their  diligence  in- 
effectual, they  thought  it  only  remained  for 
them  to  return  and  acquaint  their  employers, 
that  they  had  executed  their  commission. 
When  the  son  of  Eetion  grew  up,  he  was  call- 
ed Cypselus,  in  memory  of  the  danger  he  had 
escaped  in  the  '  corn-measure,'  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Cypsela.  On  his  arrival  at  manhood, 
he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle:  the  answer 
he  received  was  ambiguous ;  but  confident  of 
its  favourable  meaning,  he  attacked  and  made 
himself  master  of  Corinth.  The  oracle  was 
this: — 

in  the  face  of  rude  untutored  men,  is  delightfully  ex. 
pressed  in  part  of  an  ode  on  tlie  use  and  abuse  of  poetry, 
preserved  by  Warton,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope. 

Father  of  peace  and  arts— he  first  the  city  built : 
No  more  the  neighbour's  blood  was  by  his  neighbour  spilt: 
He  Unght  to  till  and  separate  the  lands : 
He  fix'd  the  roving  youths  in  Hymen's  myrtle  bands. 
Whence  dear  domestic  life  began. 
And  all  the  charities  that  softened  man : 
The  babes  that  in  their  fathers'  faces  smiled. 
With  lisping  blandishments  their  rage  beguiled. 
And  tender  thoughts  inspired. 

9  In  a  corn-measure.'}— The  description  of  this  chest, 
which  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Olympia, 
employs  several  chapters  in  the  fifth  book  of  Pausanias. 
He  tells  us  that  the  chest  was  made  of  cedar,  and  that  its 
outside  was  enriched  with  animals,  and  a  variety  of  his- 
torical representations  in  cedar,  ivory,  and  gold.  "  It  is 
not  likely,"  says  M.  Larcher,  **  that  the  chest  described 
by  Pausanias  was  the  real  chest  in  which  Cypselus  was 
preserved,  but  one  made  on  purpose  to  commemorate 
the  incident."— r. 


*'.BehoId  a  man  whom  fortune  makes  her  care, 
Corintiiian  Cypselus,  Eetion*s  heir ; 
Himself  shall  reign,  his  children  too  prevail. 
But  there  the  glories  of  his  race  must  falL' 

"  When  Cypselus  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  government,  he  persecuted  the  inhabitants 
of  Corinth,  depriving  many  of  their  wealth, 
and  more  of  their  lives.  After  an  undisturb- 
ed reign  of  thirty  years,  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Periander,  who  at  first  adopted  a  mild- 
er and  more  moderate  conduct ;  but  having  by 
his  emissaries  formed  an  intimate  connection 
with  Thrasybulus,  sovereign  of  Miletus,  he 
even  exceeded  his  father  in  cruelty.  The  ob- 
ject of  one  of  his  embassies  was  to  inquire  of 
Thrasybulus  what  modie  of  government  would 
render  his  authority  most  secure  and  most  hon- 
ourable. Thrasybulus  conducted  the  messen- 
ger  to  a  corn-field  without  the  town,  where, 
as  he  walked  up  and  down,  he  asked  some 
questions  of  the  man  relative  to  his  departure 
from  Corinth ;  in  the  meanwhile,  wherever  he 
discerned  a  head  of  com  taller  than  the  rest,^" 
he  cut  it  off,  till  all  the  highest,  and  the  richest 
were  levelled  with  the  groimd.  Having  gene 
over  the  whole  field  in  this  manner,  he  retired, 
without  speaking  a  word  to  the  person  who 
attended  him.  On  the  return  of  his  emissary 
to  Corinth,  Periander  was  extremely  anxious  to 
learn  the  result  of  his  journey,  but  he  was  in- 
formed, that  Thrasybulus  liad  never  said  a  woi-d 
in  reply ;  that  he  evien  appeared  to  be  a  man 
deprived  of  his  reason,  and  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  own  property.  The  messenger  then 
proceeded  to  inform  his  master  of  what  Thra- 
sybulus had  done.  Periander  imnaediately 
conceived  the  meaning  of  Thrasybulus  to  be, 
that  he  should  destroy  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  citizens.  He  in  consequence  exercised 
every  species  of  cruelty,  till  he  completed  what 
his  father  Cypselus  had  begun,  killing  some, 
and  driving  others  into  exile.  On  account  of 
his  wife  Melissa,  he  one  day  stripped  all  th6 
women  of  Corinth  of  their  clothes.  He  had 
sent  into  Thesprotia  near  the  river  Acheron, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead"  concerning 

10  Taller  than  the  rest.y—A  similar  story  is  told  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  and  his  son  Sextus,  who,  striking  off 
the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  in  his  garden,  thus  intL 
mated  his  desire  that  his  son  should  destroy  the  rao&t 
eminent  characters  of  Oabii,  of  whidi  he  was  endeavour  • 
ing  by  stratagem  to  make  himSelf  master— See  Livy,  b.  i. 
ch.  54.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotte,  in  his  Politics, 
twice  mentions  this  enifiimtical  advke  as  given  by  Per. 
iander  to  Thrasybulus.—^. 

11  TTie  oracle  of  the  dead.y-'Stmf^Attvrrii^ff  a  |rfaca 
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idmething  of  value  which  had  been  left  by  a 
stranger.  Melissa  appearing,  declared  that  she 
would  by  no  means  tell  where  the  thing  required 
was  deposited,  for  she  was  cold  and  naked :  for 
the  garments  in  which  she  was  interred  were  of 
no  service  to  her,  not  having  been  burned.  In 
proof  of  which  she  asserted,  that  Periander  had 
'  put'  bread  into  a  cold  oven  ;*  Periander,  on 
hearing  this,  was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  what 
she  said,  for  he  had  embraced  Melissa  after  her 
decease.  On  the  return  therefore  of  his  mes- 
sengers, he  commanded  all  the  women  of  Cor- 
inth to  assemble  at  the  temple  of  Juno.  On 
this  occasion  the  women  came  as  to  some  public 
festival,  adorned  with  the  greatest  splendour. 
The  king,  having  placed  his  guards  for  the  pur- 
pose, caused  them  all  to  be  stripped,  free  women 
and  slaves,  without  distinction.  Their  clothes 
were  afterwards  disposed  in  a  large  trench,  and 
burned  in  honour  of  Melissa,  who  was  solemnly 
invoked  on  the  occasion.  When  this  was  done, 
a  second  messenger  was  despatched  to  Melissa, 
who  now  vouchsafed  to  say  where  the  thing 
required  might  be  found — Such,  O  men  of 
Sparta,  is  a  tjrrannical  government,  and  such 
its  effects.  Much  therefore  were  we  Corin- 
thians  astonished  when  we  learned  you  had 
sent  for  Hippias ;  but  the  declaration  of  your 
sentiments  surprises  us  still  more.  We  adjure 
you  therefore,  in  the  names  of  the  divinities  of 
Greece,  not  to  establish  tyranny  in  our  cities. 
But  if  you  are  determined  in  your  purpose,  and 
are  resolved  in  opposition  td  what  is  just,  to 
restore  Hippias,  be  assured  that  the  Corinthians 
will  hot  second  you." 

XCIII.  Sosicles,  the  deputy  of  the  Conn- 
thians,  having  delivered  his  sentiments,  was 
answered  by  Hippias.  He  having  adjured  the 
same  divinities,  declared,  that  the  Corinthians 
would  most  of  all  have  occasion  to  regret  the 
Pisistratidse,  when  the  destined  hour  should 
arrive,  and  they  should  groan  under  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  Athenians.  Hippias  spoke  with 
the  greater  confidence,  because  he  was  best 
acquainted  with  the  declarations  of  the  oracles. 
The  rest  of  the  confederates,  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  hearing  the  generous  sentiments  of 
Sosicles,  declared  themselves  the  friends  of 
freedom,  and  favourers  of  the  opinions  of  the 


where  divination  was  carried  on  by  calling  up  the  dead 
with  magical  rites.  Fausanias  places  this  oracle  at  Aomos 
in  Thesprotia.  The  superstitions  of  Italy  seem  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  that  country ;  hence  Cicero  men* 
tions  an  oracle  of  the  same  kind  at  the  lake  Avemus  in 
Italy.— 2\«c.  1 16. 


Corinthians.  They  then  conjured  the  Lace- 
daemonians to  introduce  no  innovations  which 
might  affect  the  liberties  of  a  Grecian  dty. 

XCIV.  When  Hippias  departed  firom 
Sparta,  Amyntas<the  Macedonian  prince  offered 
him  for  a  residence,  Anthemos,  as  did  the  Thes- 
salians,  lolcos;'  but  he  would  accept  of  neither, 
and  returned  to  Sigeum,  which  Pisistratus  had 
taken  by  force  firom  the  people  of  Mitylene. 
He  had  appointed  Hegesistratus,  his^  natural 
son  by  a  woman  of  Ai^s,  governor  of  the 
place,  who  did  not  retain  his  situation  without 
much  and  violent  contest.  The  people  of  Mity- 
lene and  of  Athens  issuing,  the  one  firom  the 
city  of  Achillea,'  the  other  fix)m  Sigeum,  were 
long  engaged  in  hostilities.  They  of  Mitylene 
insisted  on  the  restoration  of  what  had  been 
violently  taken  firom  them ;  but  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  the  j£olians  had  no  stronger  claims 
upon  the  territories  of  Troy  than  the  Athenians 
themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  who 
had  assisted  Menelaus  in  avenging  the  rape  of 
Helen. 

XCV".  Among  their  various  encounters  it 
happened,  that  in  a  severe  engagement,  in  which 
the  Athenians  had  the  advantage,  the  poet 
AlcEeus"  fled  firom  the  field.     The  Athenians 


1  lolcos.'} — ^This  place  is  now  called  laco ;  we  leani 
from  Horace,  that  it  was  formerly  famous  for  producing 
poisonous  plants : 

Herbasque  quai  lolco*  atque  Iberia 
Mittit  Tenenorum  ferax. 

2  Achillea.y^ln  the  fourth  book,  Herodotus  calls  this 
place  the  Course  of  Achilles.  Its  modem  name  is  Fio- 
donisi.— r. 

3  Alc<stui}^was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos ;  he  was  cotemporary  with  Sappho,  and  generally 
is  considered  as  the  inventor  of  lyric  poetry.  Archilochus, 
Alcseus,  and  Horace,  were  all  unsuccessful  in  their  at- 
tempts to  distinguish  themselves  as  soldiers ;  and  all  of 
them  ingenuously  acknowledged  their  inferiority  in  this 
respect  Bayle  doubts  whether  Horace  would  have  con- 
fessed his  disgrace,  if  he  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
great  examples  above  mentioned.  However  this  may 
be,  he  writes  thus  of  himself : 

Tecum  Philippos  et  celerem  fligam 
Send,  relicta  non  bene  pannuU; 
Quum  firacta  virtua  et  minace* 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 

Of  Alcsens  we  have  but  very  few  remains  j  but  it  is 
understood  that  Horace  in  many  of  his  odes  minutely 
imitated  him.  The  principal  subjects  of  his  muse  seem 
to  have  been  the  praise  of  liberty  and  a  hatred  of  tyrants. 
The  ancient  poets  abound  with  passages  in  his  honour, 
and  his  memory  receives  no  disgrace  from  the  following 
apostrophe  by  Akenside,  in  his  ode  on  lyric  poetry : 

Broke  firom  the  fetten  of  his  native  land* 
Devoting  sliame  and  f«agnnc»  to  her  lords. 
With  louder  Unpulte  and  a  threatening  hand 
The  Lesbian  patriot  snites  the  sounding  chords. 
Ye  wretches,  ye  perfidious  train* 
Ve  cursed  of  gods  and  free>bam  men. 
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obtained  bis  arms,  and  suspended  tbem  at  Si-  against  a  people  using  n^tber  spear  nor  sbidd** 

geuip,  in  tbe  temple  of  Minerva.     Alcseus  re-  In  addition  to  this,  be  remarked  that  Miletus 

corded  tbe  event  in  a  poem  which  he  sent  to  was  an  Athenian  colony,  and  that  consequently 

Mitylene,  explaining  to  a  friend  named  Mela-  it  became  the   Athenians  to  exert  the  grant 

nippus  the  particulars  of  his  misfortune.     Pe-  power  they  possessed  in  favour  of  the.  Mite- 

riander,  the  son  of  Cypselus,  at  length  re-united  sians.     He  proceeded  to  make  use  of  the  most 

the  contending  nations  :  he  being  chosen  arbi-  earnest  entreaties  and  lavish  promises,  tiU  ibfij 

ter,  determined  that  each  party  should  retain  finally  acceded  to  his  views.     He  thought^  and 

what  they  possessed.     Sigeum  thus  devolved  as  it  appeared  with  justice,  that  it  was  far 

to  tbe  Atlienians.  easier  to  delude  a  great  multitude  than  a  single 

XCVI.  Hippias,  when  be  left  Sparta,  went  individual;  be  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  Cle- 

to  Asia,  where  he  used  every  effort  to  render  omenes,  but  be  won  to  his  purpose  no  less  than 

tbe  Athenians  odious  to  Artaphemes,  and  to  thirty  thousand*   Athenians.      The  people  of 

prevail  on  him  to  make  them  subject  to  him  Athens  accordingly  agreed  to  send  to  tbieassist- 

and  to  Darius.     As  soon  as  tbe  intrigues  of  ance  of  the  lonians  twenty  vessels  of  war,  of 

Hippias  were  known  at  Athens,  tbe  Athenians  which  Melantbius,  a  very  amiable  and  populfu: 

despatched  emissaries  to  Sardis,  entreating  the  character,  was  to  have  the  command.     This 

Persians  to  place  no  confidence  in  men  whom  fleet  was  the  source  of  the  calamities"  which 

they  bad  driven  into  exile.     Artaphemes  in-  afterwards  ensued  to  tbe  Greeks  and  Barbarians, 
formed  tbem  in  reply,  that  if  they  wished  for        XCVIII.  Before  their  departure,  Aristago- 

peace,  they  must  recall  Hippias.     Bather  than  ras  returned  to  Miletus,  where  he  contrived  a 

accede    to    these  conditions,    the    Athenians  measure  from  which  no  advantage  could  p'ossi- 

cbose  to  be    considered  as    tbe    enemies  of  bly  result  to  tbe  lonians.    Indeed,  his  principal 

Persia.  motive  was  to  distress  Darius.     He  despatched 

XCVII.  Whilst  they  were   resolnng    on  a  messenger  into  Phrygia,  to  those  Paeonians 

these  measures,   in  consequence  of  the  im-  who  from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  had  been  led 

pression  which  bad  been  made  to  their  preju-  away  captive  by  Megabyzus,  and  who  inhabited 

dice  in  Persia,  Aristagoras  tbe  Milesian,  being  a  district  appropriated  to  tbem.  His  emissaries 

driven  by  Cleomenes  from  Sparta,  arrived  at  thus  addressed  tbem  : — "  Men  of  Paeonia,  lam 

Athens,  which  city  was  then  powerful  beyond  

tbe  rest  of  its  neighbours.     When  Aristagoras  J/"«  *^^°^'  '^^^  ^"*"  ^^*  alteration,  from  Bayle. 
appeared  in  tbe  public  assembly,  he  enumerated,       4  spear  nor  shield.'}— A  particular  aeoonnt  of  the  mflL 

as  he   bad   done  in    Sparta,   tbe  riches  which  tary  habit  and  arms  of  the  oriental  nations  may  be  foand 

Asia  possessed,  and  recommended  a  Persian  ^  *^«  seventh  book  of  Herodotus,  where  he  speaks  of 

!.•  1.   ^1.  1^  1.  M  r  1  the  nations  which  composed  the  prodigious  armament  of 

war,  in  which  they  would  be  easily  successful  xences.— r. 

5  TMrfy  ttofttamf.]— Herodotus  is  the  onlyandent 

Temurderenoftheiaws,  author  who  makes  the  aggregate  of  the  Athenians 

Though  now  ye  glory  In  your  lust,  amount  to  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  individuals. 

Though  now  ye  tread  the  feeble  neck  in  dust,  t    ^l.      •  mr   t        u  _   ^  r  ^t*.  ^r  *.u^  ^.^..is.t.r.    — 

V  .  .J—  -^t  -»..->.     T        III  I  J  J     j«. .  Is  this,  mouires  M.  Larcher,  a  fault  of  the  copirists,  or 

>  et  time  and  righteous  Jove  will  Judge  your  dreadful  cauie.  «  "««,      i  ...  .      «      , 

^  ^       „    . ,  .  ^  ^    .        .  ^  were  the  Athenians  more  populous  before  the  Persiaa 

After  all  Alc«us  does  not  appear. to  have  beenone  of  ^^peiopomiesian wars?" The mirrow policy," observes 

the  fairest  characters  of  antiquity,  and  has  probably  re-  ^^  ^^^^    „  ^^  preserving,  without  any  foreign  mix- 
ceived  more  commendation  than  he  deserved    His  house.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^„^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^j^^ 

we  learn  from  Ath«neus,  was  filled  with  mihtary  wea.  ^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  g 

pons;  his  great  desire  was  to  attam  mihtary  glory  J  but  ^^      j^        ^^  ^^  ^^^  sacrificed  vanity  to  ambi. 
in  his  first  engagement  with  an  enemy  he^oimmously  J^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^    ^^^^^  ^  ^^,1  ^  honourable, 

fied.    The  theme  of  Ws  songs  was  hber^  but  he  was  ^  adopt  virtue  and  merit  for  her  own,  wheresoever  they 

strongly  suspected  of  bemg  a  secret  friend  to  some  who  /   _ ,  «^^„„  -i„„^  «.-  <.*«>«««•.  anA».i<>.  »•  k*. 

^•?  f  J,  .^       .      ^  .^  .  ^        «  .^.       ^  were  found,  among  slaves  or  strangers,  enemies  or  oar- 

meditated  the  ruin  of  their  country.    I  say  nothing  of  i,    •  «  "  • 

his  supposed  licentious  overture  to  Sippho,  thmking       q  s^rce  of  the  cahmities.y-'ms  is  another  of  the  ex. 

with  Bayle,  ;hat  the  verses  cited  by  Aristotie  liave  been  ^  .^  ^^^  Plutarch  adduces  in  proof  of  the  malice  of 

too  hardly  construed.    Of  these  verses  the  foUowing  is  Herodotus.  «  He  has  the  audacity."  says  Plutarch.  «*  to 

an  raiperfect  translation :  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Athenians  sent  to  the 

AujKDs.  assistance  of  the  lonians,  who  had  revested  from  the 

I  wish  to  speak,  hot  stui  through  shame  conceal  Persians,  were  the  cause  of  the  evils  which  afterwards 

The  thougbu  my  tongue  most  gladly  would  reveal.  ensued,  merely  because  they  endeavoured  to  deliver  so 

SAwrao.  many  and  such  illustrious  Oredan  cities,  from  servitude.** 

Were  your  request,  o  bard,  on  Tirtue  bnUt,  j,,  j^j^^  ^f  argument,  a  weaker  tract  than  this  of  Plu- 

Your  cheeks  would  wear  no  marks  oTsMret  guUti  ^^  written ;  and tWs  assertion  in  particular 

But  in  prompt  words  the  ready  thought  had  flown,  ""**      ,        j*  i  r i  — «»«.  *i^-      «»* 

And  you,  heLfs  honest  maaning  quieki,  shewn.  i»  too  absurd  to  require  any  formal  refutation.-^. 
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i:oaimissioned  by  Aristagoras,  prince  of  Mi- 
letus, to  say,  that  if  you  will  follow  his  counsel, 
yott  may  "be  free.  The  whole  of  Ionia  has  re- 
volted £rom  Persia,  and  it  becomes  you  to  sdze 
this  'X>pportunity  of  returning  to  your  native 
country.  You  have  only  to  appear  on  the 
banks  of  the  ocean ;  we  will  provide  for  the 
rest.*'  The  Pseonians  received  this  informa- 
tion with  great  satisfaction,  and  with  their  wives 
and  children  fled  towards  the  sea.  Some, 
however,  yielding  to  their  fears,  remained  be- 
hind.  From  the  sea-coast  they  passed  over  to 
Chios  :  here  they  had  scarce  disembarked  be- 
fore a  large  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them,  appeared  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Unable  to  overtake  them,  they  sent 
over  to  them  at  Chios,  soliciting  their  return. 
This,  however,  had  no  effect:  from  Chios 
they  were  transported  to  Lesbos,  from  Lesbos 
to  Doriscus,*  and  from  thence  they  proceeded 
by  land  to  Pseonia. 

XCIX.  At  this  juncture,  Aristagoras  was 
joined  by  the  Athenians  in  twenty  vessels, 
who  were  also  accompanied  by  five  triremes  of 
Eretrians.  These  latter  did  not  engage  in  the 
contest  from  any  regard  for  the  Athenians,  but 
to  discharge  a  similar  debt  of  friendship  to  the 
Milesians.  The  Milesians  had  formerly  as- 
sisted the  Eretrians  against  the  Chalcidians, 
when  the  Samians  had  united  with  them  against 
the  Eretrians  and  Milesians.  When  these  and 
the  rest  of  his  confederates  were  assembled, 
Aristagoras  commenced  an  expedition  against 
Sardis:  he  himself  continued  at  Miletus, 
whilst  his  brother  Charopinus  commanded  the 
Milesians,  and  Hermopbantus  had  the  conduct 
of  the  allies. 

C.  The  lonians  arriving  with  their  fleet  at 
Ephesus,  disembarked  at  Coressus,  a  place  in 
its  vicinity.  Taking  some  Ephesians  for  their 
guides,  they  advanced  with  a  formidable  force, 
directing  their  march  towards  the  Cayster.' 
Passing  over  mount  Tmolus,  they  arrived  at 
Sardis,  where  meeting  no  resistance,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  the  city, 
except  the  citadel.  This  was  defended  by  Ar- 
taphemes  himself,  with  a  large  body  of  troops. 

1  Doructu.y-Doriacna  is  memorable  for  being  the 
place  where  Xerxes  numbered  his  army.— 71 

2  CSay«tor.3— This  river  was  very  famoun  in  classic 
story.  It  andentiy  abounded  with  swans,  and  from  its 
serpentine  course  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
the  Maeander ;  the  Mseander  was  the  appropriate  xiver 
of  the  Milesians,  as  was  the  Ca3r8ter  of  the  Ephesians. 
The  name  the  Turks  now  gi?e  it  is  Chiay.—7'. 


CL  The  foUowing  incident  preeefvei  tiie 
city  from'  plunder :,— the  houses  of  Sardis"  weie 
in  general  cdn^tructed  of  reeds ;  the  few  which 
were  of  brick  had  reed  coverings.  One  of  these 
being  set  on  fine  by  a  soldier,  the  flames  spread 
from  house  to  house,  till  the  whole  city  was 
consumed.  In  the  midst  of  the  conflagration, 
the  Lydians,  and  such  Persians  as  were  in  tbe 
dty,  sedng  themselves  surrounded  by  the  flamei, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  eiscape,  rushed 
in  crowds  to  the  forum,'  through  the'ceiitie  of 
which  flows  the  Pactolus.  This  river  brings, 
in  its  descent  from  mount  Tmolus,  a  quantity 
of  gold  dust  ;^  passing,  as  we  have  described, 
through  Sardis,  it  mixes  with  the  Hermus,  till 
both  are  finally  lost  in  the  sea.  The  Persians 
and  Lydians,  thus  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
were  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive.  The 
lonians  seeing  some  of  th6  enemy  prepared  to 
defend  themselves,  others  advancing  to  attack 
them,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  retired  to 
mount  Tmolus,*  from  whence,  under  favour  of 
the  night,  they  retreated  to  their  ships. 

CII.  In  the  burning  of  Sardis,  the  temple-of 
Cybele,  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  country,  was 
totally  destroyed,  which  was  afterwards  made  a 
pretence  by  the  Persians  for  burning  the  tem- 
ples of  the  Greeks.  When  the  Persians  v^o 
dwell  on  this  side  the  Halys  were  acquainted 
with  the  above  invasion,  they  determined  to 
assist  the  Lydians.  Following  the  lonians 
regularly  from  Sardis,  they  came  up  with  them 
at  Ephesus.  A  general  engagement  ensued, 
in  which  the  lonians  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  Amongst  others  of  distinction  who 
fell,  was  Eualcis,  chief  of  the  Eretrians ;  he 
had  frequently  been  victorious  in  many  contests, 
of  which  a  garland  was  the  reward,  and  had 
been  particularly  celebrated  by  Simonides  of 
Ceos.^  They  who  escaped  from  this  battle, 
took  refuge  in  the  different  cities. 

3  Sardis.y-'The  reader  will  recollect  that  Sardis  was 
the  capital  of  Croesus,  which  i»  here  represented  as  con- 
sisting only  of  a  number  of  thatched  houses,  a  proof  that 
architecture  had  as  yet  made  no  progress.— T. 

4  Gold  dtuty— It  had  ceased  to  do  this  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  age  of  Augustus.— JLarcAer. 

5  Tmolw.'} — Strabo  enumerates  mount  Tmolus  amongst 
the  places  which  produced  the  most  excellent  vines.  It 
was  also  celebrated  for  its  saflaron.— See  VirgiL 

Nonne  videt  orooeos  ut  Tmoluf  odores,  &c. 

It  was  also  called  Timolus.    See  Ovid^ 

Deaeraere  sni  njmpbn  Tineta  TimolL 

It  is  now  named  Timolitze.— T. 

6  Simonides  of  Ceoi."}— There  were  several  poets  of 
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cm.  After  the  event  of  the  abote  Expedi- 
tion, the  Athenians  withdrew  themselves  en- 
tirely from  the  lonians,  and  refused  all  the  soU- 
ictations  of  Aristagoras  by  his  ambassadors,  to 
repeat  their  assistance.  The  lonians,  though 
deprived  of  this  resource,  continued  with  no 
less  alacrity  to  persevere  in  the  hostilities  they 
had  commenced  against  Darius.  They  sailed 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  reduced  Bjrzantium, 
with  the  neighbouring  citiies :  (^fuitting  that  part 
again,  and  advancing  to  Caria,  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  joined  them  in  their  offensive 
operations.  The  city  of  Gaunus,  which  at  first 
had  refused  their  alliance,  after  the  biiming  of 
Sardis,  added  itself  to  their  forces. 

CIV.  The  confederacy  was  also  farther 
strengthened  by  the  voluntary  accession  of  all 
the  Cjrprians,  except  the  Amathusians.'  The 
following  was  the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Cyprians  from  the  Medes : — Gorgus  piince  of 
Salamis,  son  of  Chersis,  grandson  of  Sinomus, 
great-grandson  of  Euelthon,  had  a  younger  bro- 
ther, whose  name  was  Onesilus ;  this  man  had 
repeatedly  solicited  Gorgus  to  revolt  from  the 
Persians ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  secession  of  the 
lonians,  he  urged  him  with  still  greater  importun- 
ity. Finding  all  his  efforts  ineffectual,  assisted  by 
hi9  party,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  his  brother's 
making  an  excursion  from  Salamis,  to  shut  the 
gates  against  him :  Gorgus,  thus  deprived  of  his 
city,  took  refuge  amongst  the  Medes.  Onesilus 
usurped  his  station,  and  persuaded  the  Cyprians 
to  rebel.  The  Amathusians,  who  alone  oppos- 
ed him,  he  closely  besieged. 

CV.  At  this  period,  Darius  was  informed 
of  the  burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and 
lonians,  and  that  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  was 

this  name;  the  celebrated  satire  against  women  was 
wcitten  by  another  and  more  modern  Simonides.  The 
great  excellence  of  this  Simonides  of  Ceos  was  elegiac 
composition,  in  which  Dionysios  Halicamassus  does  not 
scruple  to  prefer  him  to  Pindar.  The  invention  of  local 
memory  was  ascribed  to  him,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark, 
able,  that  at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  contended  for  and  won 
a  poetical  prile.  His  most  memorable  saying  was  con- 
cerning God.  Hiero  asked  him  what  God  was  t  After 
many  and  reiterated  delays,  his  answer  was,  "  The  longer 
I  meditate  npon  it,  the  more  obscure  the  subject  appears 
to  me."  He  is  reproached  for  having  been  the  first  who 
prostituted  his  muse  for  mercenary  purposes^  Bayle 
seems  to  have  collected  every  thing  of  moment  relative 
to  this  Simonides,  to  whom  for  more  minute  particulara, 
I  refer  the  reader. — T. 

7  Amathunans.'} — From  Aroathus,  which  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  was  sometimes  call- 
ed Amathusia..— According  to  Ovid,  it  produced  abun- 
dance of  metals ; 

GraTidamqiM  AmmthonU  nwullls.  T. 


the  principal  instigator  of  the  confederacy  against 
him.  On  first  receiving  the  intelligence,  he  i^ 
said  to  have  treated  the  revolt  of  the  lonians  with 
extreme  contempt,  as  if  cert^n  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  escape  his  indignation  j 
but  he  desired  to  know  who  the  Athenian^ 
were  ?  On  being  told,  he  called  for  his  bow» 
and  shooting^an  arrow  into  the  air,  he  exclaimed : 
— "  Suffer  me,  O  Jupiter,  to  be  revenged  en 
these  Athenians  !"  He  afterwards  directed'one 
of  his  attendants  to  repeat  to  him,  three  timfes 
every  day,  when  he  sat  down  to  tabl6,  "  Sir,  re- 
member the  Athenians." 

CVL  After  giving  th|^e  orders,  Dariiis 
summoned  to  his  preisence  Hbtiseus  of  Miletus^ 
whom  he  had  long  detained  at  his  court.  He 
addressed  him  thus :  "  I  am  informed,  HistiseUs, 
that  the  man  to  whom  you  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  Miletus,  has  exdted  a  rebellion  against 
me ;  he  has  procured  forces  fr6m  the  opposite 
continent,  and  seduced  the  lonians,  whom  I 
shall  unquestionably  chastise,  froEii  their  doty. 
With  their  united  assistance,  he  has  destroyed 
my  city  of  Sardis.  Can  such  a  conduct  pos- 
sibly  meet  with  your  approbation  ?  or,  unadvised 
by  you,  could  he  have  done  what  he  has  ?  Be 
careful  not  to  involve  yourself  in  a  second  offence 
against  my  authority." — "  Can  you,  Sir,  believe," 
said  Histiaeus  in  reply,  "  that  I  would  be  cbn- 
certied  in  any  thing  which  might  occasion  the 
smallest  perplexity  to  you?  What  should  I, 
who  have  nothing  to  wish  for,  gain  by  such  con- 
duct ?  Do  I  not  participate  all  that  you  your- 
self  enjoy ;  and  have  I  not  the  honour  of  being 
your  counsellor  and  your  friend?  If  my  repre- 
sentative has  acted,  as  you  allege,  it  is  entirely 
his  own  deed ;  but  I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded 
that  either  he  or  the  Milesians  would  engage 
in  any  thing  to  your  prejudice.  If,  nevertheless, 
what  you  intimate  be  really  true,  by  withdraw- 
ing me  from  my  own  proper  station  you  have 
only  to  blame  yourself  for  the  event.  I  suppose 
that  the  lonians  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
my  absence,  to  accomplish  what  they  have  for 
a  long  time  meditated.  Had  I  been  presentin 
Ionia,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  a  city 
would  have  revolted  from  your  power :  you  have 
only^herefore-to  send-me  irnrtantly  ta -Ionia, 
that  things  may  resume  their  former  situation, 
and  that  I  may  give  into  your  power  the  present 
governor  of  Miletus,  who  has  occasioned  all 
this  mischief.  Having  first  effected  this,  I 
swear  by  the  deities  of  Heaven,  that  1  will  not 
change  the  garb  in  which  I  shall  set  foot  in 
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Ionia,  without  rendering  the  great  island  of 
Sardinia'  tributary  to  your  power." 

CVil.  Histiseus  made  these  protestations  to 
delude  Darius.  The  king  was  influenced  by 
what  he  said,  only  requiring  his  return  to  Susa 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  fulfilled  bis  engage- 
ments. 

C  VIII.  In  this  interval,  when  the  messenger 
from  Sardis  had  informed  Darius  of  the  fate  of 
that  city,  and  the  king  had  done  with  his  bow 
what  we  have  described ;  and  when,  after  con- 
ferring with  Histiseus,  he  had  dismissed  him  to 
Ionia,  the  following  incident  occurred :  Onesilus 
of  Salamis  being  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ama- 
thus,  word  was  brought  him  that  Artybius,  a 
Persian  officer,  was  on  his  way  to  C3T)rus  with 
a  large  fleet,  and  a  formidable  body  of  Persians. 
On  hearing  this,  Onesilus  sent  messengers  to 
different  parts  of  Ionia,  expressing  his  want 
and  desire  of  assistance.  The  lonians,  without 
hesitation,  hastened  to  join  him  with  a  numer- 
ous fleet.  Whilst  they  were  already  at  C3T)rus 
the  Persians  had  passed  over  from  Cilicia,  and 
were  proceeding  by  land  to  Salamis.  The 
Phenicians  in  the  mean  time  had  passed  the 
promontory  which  is  called  the  Key  of  Cyprus. 

CIX.  Whilst  things  were  in  this  situation, 
the  princes  of  Cyprus  assembled  the  Ionian 
chiefs,  and  thus  addressed  them : — **  Men  of 
Ionia,  we  submit  to  your  own  determination, 
whether  you  will  engage  the  Phenicians  or  the 
Persians.  If  you  rather  choose  to  fight  on  land 
and  with  the  Persians,  it  is  time  for  you  to  dis- 
efnbark,  that  we  mny  go  on  board  your  vessels, 
and  attack  the  Phenicians.  If  you  think  it 
more  advisable  to  encounter  the  Phenicians,  it 
becomes  you  to  do  so  immediately. — Decide 
which  way  you  please,  that  as  far  as  our  efiforts 
can  prevail,  Ionia  and  Cyprus  may  be  free." 
«  We  have  been  commissioned,"  answered  the 
lonians,  "  by  our  country,  to  guard  the  ocean, 
not  to  deliver  our  vessels  unto  you,  nor  to  en. 
gage  the  Persians  by  land. — We  will  endeavour 
to  discharge  our  duty  in  the  station  appointed 
us ;  it  is  for  you  to  distinguish  yourselves  as 
valiant  men,  remembering  the  oppressions  you 
have  endured  from  the  Medes." 

1  Sardinia.'}— It  has  been  doubted  by  many,  whether 
on  accoont  of  the  vast  distance  of  Sardinia  from  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  text  of  Herodotus  lias  not  here  been 
altered.  Rollin  in  particular  is  very  incredulous  on  the 
subject ;  but  as  it  appears  by  the  preceding  passages  of 
our  author,  that  the  lonians  had  penetrated  to  the  ex. 
treipities  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  were  not  unacqnaint. 
ed  with  Corsica,  all  appearance  of  improbability  in  tills 
narration  ceases.— 7". 


ex.  When  the  Persians  were  drawn  up  be- 
fore Salamis,  the  Cyprian  commanders  placed 
the  forces  of  Cyprus  against  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  enemy,  selecting  the  flower  of  Salamifl 
and  Soli  to  oppose  the  Persians :  OnesiloA 
voluntarily  stationed  himself  against  Artybius 
the  Persian  general. 

CXI.  Artybius  was  mounted  on  a  chaigery 
which  had  been  taught  to  face  a  man  in  complete 
armour :  Onesilus  hearing  this,  called  to  him 
his  shield-bearer,  who  was  a  Carian  of  great 
military  experience,  and  of  undaunted  courage  : 
— "  I  hear,"  says  he,  "  that  the  horse  of  Arty- 
bius, by  his  feet  and  his  teeth,  materially  assists 
his  master  against  an  adversary ;  deliberate  on 
this,  and  tell  me  which  you  will  encounter,  the 
man  or  the  horse.  »•  ««  Sir,"  said  the  attendant, 
"  I  am  ready  to  engage  with  either,  or  both,  or 
indeed  to  do  whatever  you  command  me  ;  I 
should  rather  think  it  will  be  more  consistent 
for  you,  being  a  prince  and  a  general,  to  contend 
with  one  who  is  a  prince  and  a  general  also.-— 
If  you  should  fortunately  kill  a  person  of  this 
description,  you  will  acquire  great  glory,  oi  if 
you  should  fall  by  his  hand,  which  heaven  avert, 
the  calamity  if  somewhat  softened  by  the  rank 
of  the  conqueror :  it  is  for  us  of  inferior  rank  to 
oppose  men  Hke  ourselves.  As  to  the  horse, 
do  not  concern  yourself  about  what  he  has  been 
taught ;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  be  shall  never 
again  be  troublesome  to  any  one." 

CXII.  In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  hos- 
tile forces  engaged  both  by  sea  and  land ;  the 
lonians,  after  a  severe  contest,  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Phenicians,  in  which  the  bravery 
of  the  Samians  was  remarkably  conspicuoas* 
Whilst  the  armies  were  engaged  by  land,  the 
following  incident  happened  to  the  two  generals : 
— Artybius,  mounted  on  his  horse,  rushed 
against  Onesilus,  who,  as  he  had  concerted 
with  his  servant,  aimed  a  blow  at  him  as  he 
approached :  and  whilst  the  horse  reared  up  his 
feet  against  the  shield  of  Onesilus,  the  Carian 
cut  them  off  with  an  axe. — The  horse,  with  his 
master,  fell  instantly  to  the  ground. 

CXIII.  In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  Stesenor, 
prince  of  Curium,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
forces,  went  over  to  the  enemy  (it  is  said  that 
the  Curians  are  an  Argive  colony) ;  their  exam- 
pie  was  followed  by  the  men  of  Salamis,  in 
their  chariots  of  war  ;•  from  which  events  the 

2  Chariot*  ofwar.y-UX  tiiese  chariots,  frequent  men. 
tion  is  made  in  Homer :  they  carried  two  men,  one  <A 
whom  guided  the  reins,  the  other  fought— Various  sped. 
mens  of  ancient  chariots  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucoow— 7. 
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Persians  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  The 
Cyprians  fled.  Among  the  number  of  the  slain 
was  Onesilus,  son  of  Chersis,  and  principal  in- 
stigator  of  the  revolt ;  the  Solian  prince  Aris- 
tocyprus,  also  fell,  son  of  that  Philocyprus," 
whom  Solon  of  Athens,  when  at  Cyprus,  cele- 
brated in  verse  amongst  other  sovereign  princes. 

CXIV.  In  revenge  for  his  besieging  them^ 
the  Amathusians  took  the  head  of  Onesilus,  and 
canying  it  back  in  triumph,  fixed  it  over  their 
gates :  sometime  afterwards,  when  the  inside 
of  the  head  was  decayed,  a  swarm  of  bees  set- 
tling in  it,  filled  it  with  honey.  The  people  of 
Amathus  consulted  the  oracle  on  the  occasion, 
and  were  directed  to  bury  the  head,  and  every 
year  to  sacrifice  to  Onesilus  as  to  an  hero. 
Their  obedience  involved  a  promise  of  future 
prosperity ;  iand  even  within  my  remembrance, 
they  have  performed  what  was  required  of  them. 

CXy.  The  lonians,  although  successful  in 
the  naval  engagement  off  Cyprus,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Onesilus, 
and  that  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus  were  closely 
blockaded,  except  Salamis,  which  the  citizens 
had  restored  to  Gorgus,  their  former  sovereign, 
returned  with  all  ])ossible  expedition  to  Ionia. 
Of  all  the  towns  in  Cyprus,  Soli  made  the 
longest  and  most  vigorous  defence ;  but  of  this, 
by  undermining  the  place,  the  Persians  obtained 
possession  after  a  five  months*  siege. 

CX  VI.  Thus  the  Cyprians,  having  enjoyed 
their  liberties  for  the  space  of  a  year,  were  a 
second  time  reduced  to  servitude.  All  the 
lonians  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition 
against  Sardis,  were  afterwards  vigorously  at- 
tacked by  Daurises,  Hymees,  Otanes,  and  other 
Persian  generals,  each  of  whom  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Darius :  they  first  drove  them  to 
their  ships,  then  took  and  plundered  their  towns, 
which  they  divided  among  themselves. 

CXVIl.  Daurises  afterwards  turned  his 
arms  against  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  and 
in  as  many  successive  days  made  himself  master 
of  Abydos,  Percotes,  Lampsacus,*  and  Pseson. 


3  Philocpprtu.'y—'Pbilocy^rua  was  prince  of  Soli,  when 
Suluu  arrived  at  Cyprus ;  Soli  was  then  called  £peia, 
and  the  approaches  to  it  were  steep  and  difficult,  and  its 
neighbourhood  unfruitful.  Solon  advised  the  prince  to 
rebuild  it  on  the  plain  which  it  overlooked,  aud  undertook 
the  labour  of  furnishing  it  with  inhabitants.  In  this  he 
succeeded,  and  Pliilocyprus,  from  gratitude,  gave  his  city 
the  name  of  the  Athenian  philosopher.  Solon  mentions 
this  incident  in  some  verses  addressed  to  Fldlocyprus, 
preserved  in  Plutarch'— Lareher. 

4  Lamptaeiu.'}—Thia  place  was  giren  to  Themistocles 
to  furnish  him  wine,  and  was  memorable  in  antiquity 


From  this  latter  place  he  proceeded  to  Parion, 
but  learning  on  his  march,  that  the  Carians, 
taking  part  with  the  lonians,  had  revolted  from 
Persia,  he  tinned  aside  from  the  Hellespont, 
and  led  his  forces  against  Caria. 

CXVIII.  Of  this  motion  of  Daurises  the 
Carians  had  early  information,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  assembled  at  a  place  called  the 
White  Columns,  not  far  from  the  river  Marsy- 
as,  which,  passing  through  the  district  qf  Hi- 
dryas,  flows  into  the  Maeander.  Various  senti- 
ments were  on  this  occasion  delivered ;  but  the 
most  sagacious  in  my  estimation  was  that  of 
Pixodarus,  son  of  Mausolus ;  he  was  a  native 
of  Cindys,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Syennesis,  prince  of  Cilicia.  He  advised,  that 
passing  the  Maeander,  they  should  attack  the 
enemy,  with  the  river  in  their  rear ;  that  thus 
deprived  of  all  possibility  of  retreat,  they  should 
from  compulsion  stand  their  ground,  and  make 
the  greater  exertions  of  valour.  This  advice 
was  not  accepted ;  they  chose  rather  that  the 
Persians  should  have  the  Maeander  behind  them, 
that  if  they  vanquished  the  enemy  in  the  field 
they  might  afterwards  drive  fhem  into  the  river. 

CXIX.  The  Persians  advanced,  and  passed 
the  Maeander ;  the  Carians  met  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Marsyas,  when  a  severe  and  well 
fought  contest  ensued.  The  Persians  had  so 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  number,  that 
they  were  finally  victorious;  two  thousand 
Persians,  and  ten  thousand  Carians,  fell  in  the 
battle ;  they  who  escaped  from  the  field  fled  to 
Labranda,  and  took  refuge  in  a  sacred  wood  of 
planes,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Stra- 
tius.*  The  Carians  are  the  only  people,  as  tat 
as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  who  sacrifice  to 
this  Jupiter.  Driven  to  the  above  extremity, 
they  deliberated  among  themselves,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Persians,  or  finally  to  relinquish  Asia. 

for  producing  many  eminent  men.— Epicurus  resided 
here  a  long  time.^T. 

5  Jupiter  Stratitu—(pr  Jupiter  the  toorrior.)]— The 
Carians  were  tlie  only  people,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  worshipped  Jupiter  under  this  title.  He  was^par- 
ticularly  honoured  at  Labranda,  and  therefore  Smbo 
calls  him  the  Labrandinian  Jupiter.  He  held  a  hatchet 
in  his  hand,  and  Plutarch  Qnhis  Greek  Questions)  relates 
the  reason ;  he  was  afterwards  worshipped  in  other 
places  under  the  same  appellation.  Amongst  the  mar. 
bles  at  Oxford,  there  ia  a  stone  which  seems  to  haVe 
served  for  an  altar,  havuig  an  axe,  and  this  inscription  • 
AI02  AABPATNAOr  KAI  AI02  MEnCTOT— «« Of 
the  Labrandinian  Jupiter,  and  of  the  very  Great  Japiter.*' 
It  was  found  in  a  Turkish  cemetery,  between  Aphrodisiaa 
and  HieropoUs,  and  consequently  in  Carta,  thoagh  at  a 
great  distance  from  Labranda— >LarcAer. 
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CXX.  In  the  midst  of  their  consultation, 
the  Milesians  with  their  allies  arrived  to  rein- 
force them ;  the  Carians  resmned  their  courage, 
and  again  prepared  for  hostilities ;  they  a  second 
time  advanced  to  meet  the  Persians,  and  fifter 
an  engagement  more  obstinate  than  thf  former, 
sustained  a  second  defeats  in  which  a  prpdigiofis 
number*  chiefly  of  Milesians,  were  slain. 

CXXL  The  Cariaqs  soon  recruited  their 
forces,  and  in  a  subsequent,  action,  somewhat 
repaired  their  former  losses.  Beoeiving  in- 
telligence that  the  Persians  ^ere  on  their 
march  to  attack  their  towns,  they  placed  them- 
selves in  ambuscade,  in  the  rofid  to  Pidasus.  The 
Persians  by  night  fell  into  the  snare,  and  a  vast 
number  were  slain,  with  their  generals  Dauri- 
ses,  Amorges,  and  Sisimaces ;  Myrses,  the  son 
of  Gyges,  was  also  of  the  number. 

CXXIL  The  conduct  of  this  ambuscade 
was  intrusted  to  Heraclides  json  of  Ibanolis,  a 
Mylassian.-^The  event  has  been  related.  Hy- 
mees,  who  was  engaged  amongst  others  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  lonians,  after  the  affair  of  Sardi;s, 
turning  towards  the  Propontis,  took  Cios,  a 
Mysian  city.  Receiving  intelligence  that  Dau- 
rises  had  quitted  the  Hellespont,  to  march 
against  Caria,  he  left  the  Propontis,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  effectually 
reduced  all  the  JSolians  of  the  Trojan  district ; 
he  vanquished  also  the  Gergithse,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Teucri.  Hymees  himself,  after  all 
these  successes,  died  at  Troas. 

C XXIII.  Artaphernes,  governor  of  Sardis, 
and  Otanes,  the  third  in  command,  received 
orders  to  lead  their  forces  to  Ionia  and  ^olia, 
which  is  contiguous  to  it;  they  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Clazomenae  in  Ionia,  and  of 
Cyma,  an  -^olian  city. 

CXXIV.  After  the  capture  of  these  places, 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  though  the  author  of 
all  the  confusion  in  which  Ionia  had  been  in- 


.  volved,  |>etrayed  a  total  want  of  intr^idity ; 
these  losses  confirmed  him  in  the  belief,  that 
all  attempts  to  overcome  Darius  would  be  in- 

I  effectual ;  he  according  determined  to  seek  his 
safety  in  ^ght  He  assembled  his  party,  and 
submitted  to  them  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  have  son^  plaice .  of.  retreat,  in  case 
they  should  be  driven  irom  Miletus.  He  left  it 
to  them  to  determine,  whether  they  .should 
establish  a  colony  in  Sardinia,  or  whether,  they, 
should  retire  to  Myrcinus,  a  city  of  the  £do- 
nians,  whick  had  been  fortified  by  Histisas, 
to  whom  Darius  had  presented  it. 

CXXy.  Hecatseus  the  historian,  who. was 
the  son  of  Hegasander,  was  not  for  jestahlish- 
ing  a  colony  at  either  of  these  phices ;  he  affimx- 
ed,  that  if  they  should  be  expelled  from  Mile- 
tus, it  would  be  more  expedient  for  them  to 
construct  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Leros,  and 
there  remain  till  a  favourable  opportunity 
should  enable  them  to  return  to  Miletus. 

CXXVI.  Aristagoras  himself  was  more 
inclined  to  retire  to  Myrcinus ;  he  confided 
therefore  the  administration  of  Miletus  to  Py- 
thagoras, a  man  exceedingly  popular,  and  taking 
with  him  all  those  who  thought  proper  to  accom- 
pany him,  he  embarked  for  Thrace,  where  he 
took  possession  of  the  district  which  he  had  in 
view.  Leaving  this  place,  he. proceeded  to  the 
attack  of  some  other,  where  both  he  and  his 
army  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Thracians,  .who 
had  previously  entered  into  terms  to  resign  tiielr 
city  into  his  power.* 


1  I  cannot  dismiss  this  book  of  Herodotus  without  re-' 
marking,  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  corions  historjrp 
and  abounds  with  many  admirable  examples  of  privato 
life.  The  speech  of  Sosicles  of  Corinth,  in  favour  of 
liberty,  is  excellent  in  its  kind ;  and  the  many  sagadons, 
and  indeed  moral  sentiments,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  book,  cannot  fall  of  producing 
both  entertainment  and  instruction.— 7. 
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I.  Such  was  the  &te  of  Aristagoras,  the  in- 
stigator  of  the   Ionian  revolt— Histiseus  of 
Miletus,  as  soon  as  Darius  bad  acquiesced  in 
his  departure  from  Susa,  proceeded  to  Sardis. 
On  his  arrival,  Artaphemes  the  governor  asked 
him  what  he  thought  could  possibly  have  induced 
the  lonians  to  revolt  ?     He  expressed  himself 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  astonished  at  the 
event.     Artaphemes,  however,  who  had  been 
informed  of  his  preceding  artifice,  and  was  sen- 
sible of  his  present  dissimulation,  observed  to 
him,  that  the  matter  might  be  thus  explained : 
"  You,*'  says  he,  "  made  the  shoe'  which  Aris- 
tagoras  has  worn." 

II.  Histiseus,  perceiving  himself  suspected, 
fled  the  very  first  night  towards  the  sea ;  and 
instead  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  Darius, 
to  whose  power  he  had  promised  to  reduce  the 
great  island  of  Sardinia,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Ionian  forces  against  him.  Passing  over 
into  Chios,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  chains 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  accused  him  of  coming 
from  the  king  with  some  design  against  their 


1  Jlfa<fe  the  thoe.y-'l  have  given  a  literal  trandation 
from  the  Greek ;  but  M.  Larcher,  thinking  perhaps  the 
expression  somewhat  inclining  to  vulgarity,  has  render, 
ed  it  thus,  **  You  contrived  the  plot  which  he  has  execut- 
ed, "  Not  very  unlike  this  phrase  used  by  the  Persian  to 
Aristagoras,  is  our  English  one  of  standing  in  anotiier 
person's  shoes ;  which  perh^M  may  be  traced  to  times 
more  remote  than  may  at  first  be  imagined-  When  the 
Greeks  reclined  upon  their  couches  at  meals  and  enter- 
tainments, they  pulled  of  their  sandals ;  if  any  one,  on 
any  occasion,  wanted  to  leave  tiie  apartment,  he  pnttiion 
on  again.  Therefore,  says  the  poet*  I  do  that  with  res. 
pect  to  yo>ir  manners,  as  a  man  does  at  an  entertainment, 
who,  wanting  to  go  out  of  the  room,  uses  anotiier  person's 
sandaLi.  It  would  by  no  means  be  an  uninteretting  work, 
to  trace  the  meaning  of  our  proverbial  expressions  to 
their  remotest  application :  for  my  own  part  I  am  well 
convinced,  that  more  of  them  mi|^  be  discovered  in  tbfi 
casUnntk  mad  languages  of  Oreeee  and  Rome,  thaa  «n 
English  antiquary  would  at  first  perfaiq;w  be  wS&ng  to 
allow.— r. 


state.  When  they  had  heard  the  truth,  and 
were  convinced  that  he  was  really  an  enemy  to 
Darius,  they  released  him. 

III.  Histiseus  was  afterwards  interrogated 
by  the  lonians,  why  he  had  so  precipitately  im- 
pelled Aristagoras  to  revolt,  a  circumstance 
which  had  occasioned  the  loss  of  so  many  of 
their  countrymen.  His  answer  was  insidious, 
and  calculated  to  impress  the  lonians  with 
alarm ;  he  told  them  what  really  was  not  the 
fact,  that  his  conduct  had  been  prompted  by  the 
avowed  intentions  of  Darius,  to  remove  the 
Phenicians'  to  Ionia,  and  the  lonians  to  Phe- 
nicia. 

ly.  His  next  measure  was  to  send  letters 
to  certain  Persians  at  Sardis,'  with  whom  he 


2  To  remove  the  Pheniciane,  ^.3^It  was  the  easier 
to  make  tlie  lonians  credit  this  assertion,  because  snch 
kind  of  transmigrations  were  frequent  amongst  the  As. 
Syrians  and  Persians.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews 
were  removed  to  Babylon  and  Media,  and  Hyrcaniana 
were  to  be  found  in  Asia  Minor :  it  would  indeed  be 
endless  to  enumerate  all  the  transmigrations  which  wa« 
made  by  the  command  of  those  people.— XarcA«r.— We 
have  already  seen  a  great  part  of  the  Pseonians  of  Thrace 
removed  into  Asia  by  order  of  Darius.  See  book  r.  ch. 
15.- T. 

3  5ar<fM.  J— As  this  dty  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  ancient  history,  for  its  dignity  and  wealth,  the  follow, 
ing  succinct  account  of  the  various  masters  through  whose 
hands  it  passed,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

On  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  it  came  under  the  power  of 
Cyrus.  On  the  division  of  the  Persian  monarchy  into 
samples,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  satrap,  who  had 
the  government  of  the  sea-coast  When  the  lonians  re- 
volted  from  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes^  it  was  burnt  by 
the  confederates,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras,  see 
chapter  99  of  this  book.  This  was  one  of  the  principal 
motives  which  induced  Darius  to  make  war  on  Greece. 
It  soon  recovered  its  splendour,  and*  surpassed  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  in  its  opulence.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  vanquished  the  generals  of  Darius  on  the  banks  of 
the  Granicus,  it  fell  into  his  hands ;  but  it  finally  came 
into  tiie  power  of  the  kii^  of  Syria  Attains  Fhilome- 
ter,  one  of  the  deaoendants  of  Antiochos  the  great,  be. 
qneathed  this  amoDf  his  other  poesessioDB  to  the  Romans, 
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had  'previously  communicated  on  the  subject  of 
a  revolt ;  these  he  intrusted  to  Hermippus,  a 
native  of  Atamis,  who  abused  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him,  by  delivering  the  letters  into 
the  hands  of  Artaphemes.  The  governor,  after 
acquainting  himself  with  their  contents^  desired 
Hermippus  to  deliver  them  according  to  their 
first  directions,  and  then  to  give  to  him  the 
answers  intended  for  Histiaeus.  In  consequence 
of  the  intelligence  which  he  by  these  means 
obtained,  Artaphemes  put  a  great  number  of 
Persians  to  death. 

.  V.  A  tumult  was  thus  excited  at  Sardis ; 
but  Histiffius  failing  in  this  project,  prevailed 
on  the  Chians  to  carry  him  back  to  Miletus. 
The  Milesians,  delighted  with  the  removal  of 
Aristagoras,  had  already  tasted  the  sweets  of 
libei^,  and  were  little  inclined  to  give  admis- 
sion to  a  second  master.  Histiaeus,  attempting 
to  effect  a  landing  at  Miletus  in  the  night,  was, 
by  some  unknown  hand,  wounded  in  the  thigh  : 
rejected  by  his  country,  he  again  set  sail  for 
Chios,  whence,  as  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
intrusrhim  with  their  fleet,  he  passed  over  to 
Mitylene.'  Having,  from  the  Lesbians,  obtain- 
ed the  command  of  eight  triremes  properly 
equipped,  he  proceeded  to  Byzantium.  Here 
he  took  his  station,  and  intercepted  all  the  ves- 
sels coming  from  the  Euxine,  except  those  which 
consented  to  obey  him. 

VI.  Whilst  Histiaeus,  with  the  aid  of  the 
people  of  Mitylene,  was  acting  thus,  Miletus  it- 
self was  threatened  with  a  most  formidable 
attack,  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Persian 
generals  had  collected  all  their  forces  into  one 
body,  and  making  but  little  account  of  the 
other  cities,  advanced  towards  Miletus.  Of 
those  who  assisted  them  by  sea,  the  Phenicians 
were  the  most  alert ;  with  these  served  the 
Cj^rians,  who  had  been  recently  subdued  as 
well  as  the  Cilicians  and  Egyptians. 

VII.  When  the  lonians  received  intelligence 
of  this  armament,  which  not  only  menaced  Mi- 
letus, but  the  rest  of  Ionia,  they  sent  delegates 
to   the  Panionium."     The  result  of  their  de- 


and  three  years  after  his  death  it  was  reduced  into  a 
Roman  province. 

For  farther  particulars  concerning-  it,  the  reader  may, 
with  much  satisfaction,  consult  a  Dissertation  by  the 
Abbe  Belley,  in  the  18th  volume  of  tlie  Memoirs  of  In. 
Ecriptions  and  Belles  Lettrcs. 

1  Mitylene.^ln  the  first  book,  ch.  160.  it  is  written 
Mytilene ;  the  difference  is  in  the  original. 

2  Pantonmm.3— See  chap.  148  of  book  the  first— In 
my  note  upon  tills  word,  I  omitted  to  mention,  that  the 
Panionium  probably  suggested  to  MDton  the  idea  of  his 
Pandemonium : — 


liberations  was,  that  they  should  by  no  means 
meet  the  Persians  by  land ;  that  the  people  of 
Miletus  should  vigorously  defend  their  city: 
and  that  the  allies  should  provide  and  equip 
every  vessel  in  their  power ;  that  as  soon  as 
their  fleet  should  be  in  readiness,  they  should 
meet  at  Lade,^  and  risk  a  battle  in  favour  of 
Miletus.  Lade  is  a  small  island  immediately 
opposite  to  Miletus. 

VIIL  The  lonians  completed  their  fleet, 
and  assembled  at  the  place  appointed :  they 
were  reinforced  by  the  collective  power  of  the 
^olians  of  Lesbos,  and  prepared  for  an  en- 
gagement in  the  following  order.  The  Mile- 
sians furnished  eighty  vessels,  which  occupied 
the  east  wing ;  next  to  these  were  the  Piienians, 
with  twelve,  and  the  Mysians  with  three  ships ; 
contiguous  were  the  Chians  in  one.  himdred 
vessels,  and  the  Teians  in  seventeen ;  beyond 
these  were  the  Erytheans  and  Phocseans,  the 
former  with  eight,  the  latter  with  three  ships. 
The  Lesbians  in  seventy  ships  were  next  to 
the  Phocaeans ;  in  the  extremity  of  the  line,  to 
the  west,  the  Samians  were  posted  in  sixty 
ships  :  the  whole  fleet  was  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  triremes. 

IX.  The  B^barians  were  possessed  of.  six 
hundred  vessels  :  as  soon  as  they  came  before 
Miletu^,  and  their  land  forces  also  were  arrived, 
the  Persian  commanders  were  greatly  alamned 
by  the  intelligence  they  received  of  their  adver- 
saries*  force ;  they  began  to  apprehend  that  their 
inferiority  by  sea  might  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent their  capture  of  Miletus,  and  expose  them 
to  the  resentment  of  Darius.  With  these  sen- 
timents, they  called  together  those  Ionian 
princes  who,  being  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  had 
taken  refuge  among  the  Medes,  and  were  pre- 
sent on  this  expedition. — They  addressed  them 
to  this  effect :  **  Men  of  Ionia,  let  each  of  you 
now  show  his  zeal  in  the  royal  cause,  by  en- 
deavouring to  detach  from  this  confederacy  his 
own  countrymen :  allure  them  by  the  promise 
that  no  punishment  shall  be  the  consequence  of 
their  revolt;  that  neither  their  temples  nor 
other  edifices  shall  be  burned :  that  their  treat - 


Meanwhile  the  winged  heralds  by  command 

Of  ioTereign  power,  with  awflil  ceremony 

And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 

A  solemn  eoundl  forthwith  to  be  held 

At  PANDKMomuM,  thc  high  capital 

Of  SatAn  and  his  peers«  T> 

3  Lade."] — Fausanias  informs  as  that  this  idand  vitts 
divided  into  two,  one4if  which  parts  was  called  Asterius, 
from  Asterius,  the  son  of  Anactea.  See  book  L  chap. 
5.— r. 
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nent  shall  not  in  any  respect  be  more  violent 
than  before.  If  they  persevere  in  trusting  to 
the  event  of  a  battle,  tell  them  that  the  con- 
trary of  all  these  will  assuredly  happen ; — them- 
selves shall  be  hurried  into  servitude,  their 
youths  castrated/  their  daughters  carried  to 
Bactra,*  and  their  country  given  to  others." 


4  Youths  castrated.y^We  learn  that  castration  was  in 
a  very  early  period  of  society  inflicted  as  a  punishment 
for  various  crimes.  Diodoms  Siculos,  book  i.  ch.  78. 
speaking  of  the  Egjrptians,  has  this  passage : 

*'  The  laws  with  respect  to  women  were  remarkably 
severe :  if  a  man  committed  a  rape  upon  a  free  woman, 
he  had  his  private  parts  cut  off;  tiiey  were  of  opinion, 
that  this  one  crime  included  three  others  of  a  heinous 
nature--ii\]ustice,  defilement,  (»ai  rut  nxfen  ovyxva'tf) 
and  confusion  with  respect  to  diildren.'* 

Castration,  in  many  cotmtries,  was  the  punishment  of 
adultery ;  and  by  an  edict  of  Justinian  it  was  inflicted 
also  on  Sodomites.  Hume,  in  his  History  of  England, 
gives  the  following  extraordinary  act  of  cruelty  from 
Fitzstephen,  which  was  perpetrated  on  the  clergy  by 
Geoflrey,  the  father  of  Henry  II. 

*'  When  he  was  master  of  Normandy,  the  chapter  of 
Seez  presumed,  ^vithout  his  consent,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  bishop ;  upon  which  he  ordered  all  of  them, 
with  the  bishop  elect,  to  be  castrated,  and  made  all  their 
testicles  be  brought  him  in  a  platter." 

Mr  Gibbon,  relating  this  anecdote,  subjoins,  in  his 
usual  sarcastic  style.  "  Of  the  pain  and  danger  they 
might  justly  complain }  yet,  since  they  had  vowed  chas- 
tity, he  deprived  them  of  a  superfluous  treasure." — T. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  iu  this  place,  that 
the  Hottentots  have  a  most  preposterous  custom  of  de- 
priving their  males  of  one  testicle,  which  is  religiously 
observed  through  idl  the  Hottentot  nations,  with  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony.  See  Kolben.  It  is  worthy  also  of  re- 
mark, that  this  custom  owes  its  rise  to  some  precept  of 
the  most  remote  antiquity ;  for  the  Hottentots  confess  it 
is  a  law,  which  has  prevailed  through  all  their  genera- 
tions, that  no  man  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  wo. 
man  before  he  is  deprived  of  the  left  testicle.  A  custom 
so  singular  as  this  must  surely  have  originated  from  some 
adequate  cause  :  what  this  may  have  been,  well  deserves 
the  investigation  of  the  learned.  Jupiter  castrated  Sa- 
turn ;  in  Phrygia,  Atys  and  the  priests  of  Cyhele  were 
castrated ;  thus  we  see,  that  anciently  it  was  considered 
as  a  religious  rite.  From  some  trjiditions  of  Uiese  facts 
the  Hottentots  might  also  take  up  this  practice. 

Bochart  is  of  opinion,  that  the  fable  of  Jupiter's  cas- 
trating Saturn  arose  from  the  story  which  scripture  tells 
of  Noah  lying  in  his  tent.  Gen.  ix.  21.  The  Phrygian 
custom  of  castrating  the  priests  of  Cybele  might  perhaps 
be  owing  to  some  erroneous  and  imperfect  tradition  of 
this  event 

5  Bactra.'^ — ^This  place,  though  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  as  of  great  importance,  and 
the  capital  of  a  province  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  is 
now  either  entirely  unknown,  or  a  very  insignificant 
place. — Some  are  of  opinion,  that  its  modem  name  is 
Termend ;  d' Anville  thinks  it  is  the  city  Baick,  and  Ma< 
jor  Rennell  is  entirely  of  this  opinion.  Bactra  is  thus 
mentioned  by  Virgil :  >* ' 

Scd  neque  Medorum  tyWae,  ditiM!in*<li^, 
Nac  pulcher  Ganges,  atqoe  aaioturbidtts  Hemniu, 
Laudibiu  ItaiUe  cettent;  nan  Bactn,  ncqoa  Iiidi, 
Totaque  ibnriferis  Psnchaia  pingnU  anna.  T. 


X.  Under  cover  of  the  night  the  Ipman 
princes  were  despatched  with  the  above  resolu- 
tions to  their  respective  countrymen. .  The 
loruans,  who  were  thus  addressed,  refused  to 
betray  the  common  cause,  believing  these  pro- 
positions made  to  themselves  alone.-^Sucb 
were  the  incidents  which  happened  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Persians  before  Miletus.        • 

XI.  The  lonians  assembled  at  Lade,  as  had 
been  appointed,  and  amongst  the  various 
opinions  which  were  delivered  in  council^ 
Dionysius  the  Phocaean  leader  expressed  him- 
self as  follows:— <<  Our  afiairsare  come  to  that 
delicate  point,**  O,  lonians,  that  we  must  either 
be  free  men  or  slaves,  and  even  fugitive  slaves; 
If  you  willingly  submit  to  the  trouble,  your.sit- 
uation  will  at  first  be  painful,  but  having  van- 
quished your  enemies,  you  will  then  enjoy. your 
liberties  ;  if  you  suffer  your  vigour  to  relax,  or 
disorder  to  take  place  among  you,  I  see  no 
means  of  your  evading  the  indignation  with 
which  the  Persian  kingvidll  punish  your  revolt. 
Submit  yourselves  to  my  direction,  and  I  will 
engage,  if  the  gods  be  but  impartial,  that  either 
the  enemy  shall  not  attack  you  at  all,  or,  if  they 
do,  it  shall  be  greatly  to  their  own  detriment." 

XIL  In  consequence  of  this  speech,  the 
lonians  resigned  themselves  to  the  will  of 
Dionysius.  Every  day  he  drew  out  the  whole 
fleet  in  order  of  battle,  leaving  a  proper  interval 
for  the  use  of  the  oars :  he  then  taught  them  to 
manoeuvre'   their  ships,  keeping  the  men   at 


6  Delicate  j)otn^3^Literally,  "  are  upon  the  point  of 
a  razor."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Longinus,  sect  22. 
as  a  happy  example  of  the  hyperbaton,  which  he  explains 
to  be  a  transposition  of  words  or  sentiments,  out  of  the 
natural  order  of  discourse,  and  imp]  ying  extreme  violence 
of  passion. 

The  word  hjfperlmton  is  derived  from  mti;,  beyond,  and 
ficuvat,  to  go ;  and  Pearce,  in  his  notes  upon  Longinus, 
gives  two  examples  of  the  use  of  this  figure  from  Virgil : 

M oriamur— et  in  media  arma  ruamus.  ^n.  ii.  348. 

Me,  me,  adsnra  qui  feci ;  in  me  conTertite  fenrum.    ^n.  is.  427. 

livy  also  has  an  expression  similar  to  this  of  Herodo- 
tus :— '*  Jam  enim  sub  ictu  tcli  erant  et  undique  insta- 
bant  hostes. 

Erasmus,  in  his  Adagia,  gives  us  three  examples  of 
this  proverbial  expression,  from  Homer,  Sophbcles,  and 
Theocritus.  That  of  Homer  is  in  the  tenth  book  of 
the  Iliad,  where  Nestor  says,  as  Pope  has  rendered  it, 
diffusely  indeed,  but  with  peculiar  force  and  beauty,  ex. 
cept  in  the  second  line,  which  is  rather  flat : 

But  now  the  last  despair  surrounds  our  host. 
No  hour  must  pass,  no  moment  must  be  lost ; 
Eadi  single  Greelc  in  ttiis  concluiilTe  sirire 
stands  on  <A«sAarpe<fn/^«  of  death  otllt^.  T. 

7  To  manceuvre.~-^tx!rXiMt  wtiiufuvcf.'} — This  passage 
Larcher  renders  thus :  **  He  made  them  pass  betwixt  tiie 
ranks,  and  quickly  retreat "    Ernenti  understands  the 
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their  arms :  the  rest  of  the  day  the  ships  lay  at 
their  anchors.*  Without  being  suffered  to  re- 
ceive any  relaxation  &om  this  dfscipline,  the 
lonians,  till  the  seventh  day,  punctually  obeyed 
his  commands ;  on  the  eighth,  unused  to  such 
fatigue,  impatient  of  its  ^continuance,  and  op- 
pressed by  the  heat,  they  began  to  murmur. — 
**  We  must  surely,"  they  exclaimed  one  to 
another,  <<have  offended  some  deity,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  these  hardships ;  or  we  must  be  both 
absurd  and  pusillanimous,  to  suffer  this  inscdent 
Phocsean,  master  but  of  three  vessels,  to  treat 
us  as  he  pleases.  Having  us  in  his  power,  he 
has  afflicted  us  with  various  evils.  Many  of  us 
are  ah'eady  weakened  by  sickness,  and  more  of 
us  likely  to  become  so.  Better  were  it  for  us 
to  endure  any  calamities  than  these,  and  sub- 
mit to  servitude,  if  it  must  be  so,  than  bear  our 
present  oppressions.  Let  us  obey  him  no 
longer.'*  The  discontent  spread,  and  all  sub- 
ordination ceased;  they  disembarked,  fixed 
their  tents  in  Lade,  and  keeping  themselves 
under  the  shade,"  would  neither  go  on  board 
nor  repeat  their  military  exercises. 


expression  di£ferently ;  it  is  certainly  a  nautitial  term ;  I 
have  tiierefore  preferred  the  interpretation  which  I 
think  the  words  will  admit,  and  which  will  certainly  be 
more  intelligible  and  satisftictory  to  tiie  English  read^. 
— T. 

1  At  their  ancAor«. 3— The  Greeks  used  to  draw  up 
tlieir  vessels  along  shore  while  they  themselves  were  on 
land.  When  the  sentinels  perceived  the  enemy's  fleet, 
they  made  signals,  and  their  troops  immediately  came  <hi 
board.  The  lonians,  whom  their  leader  would  not  suf. 
fer  to  come  on  shore,  found  the  service  very  laborious ; 
and,  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  military  discipline. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  considered  this  as  a  species 
<»f  servitude,  which  they  were  impatient  to  break.— 
Lankier, 

The  first  anchors  were  probably  nothing  more  than 
large  stones,  and  we  know  that  they  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose  bags  of  sand,  whicii  mig^t  answer  well 
-  enough  for  vessels  of  small  burden,  in  a  light  and  sandy 
bottom.  Travellers  to  the  east  make  mention  of  wood, 
en  anchors ;  and  there  belonged  to  the  large  ship  made 
for  king  Hiero,  eight  anchors  of  iron  and  four  of  wood. 
The  Fhenicians  used  lead  for  some  part  of  their  anchors } 
for,  in  a  voyage  which  they  made  to  Sicily,  Diodorus 
Sicnlus  says,  they  found  silver  in  such  great  abundance, 
that  they  took  the  lead  out  of  their  anchors,  and  put 
silver  in  its  place. 

More  anciently,  the  anchor  had  but  one  fluke  or  arm : 
the  addition  of  a  second  has  been  ascribed  to  Anacharsis 
the  Scythian. 

Our  vessels  carry  their  anchors  at  the  prow :  but  it 
should  seem,  from  Acts  xxvii.  verse  29,  that  the  ancients 
carried  theirs  at  the  stem. 

'*  Tlien  fearing  lest  they  should  have  fallen  upon  rocks, 
they  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and  wished  for 
the  day."— r. 

2  Under  the  «^<fe.]— This  expression  may  seem  to 
border  a  little  on  tlie  ridiculous,  till  it  is  remembered. 


XIII.  The  Samian  leaders,  observing  what 
passed  amongst  the  lonians,  were  more  indined 
to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  the  Persians  to 
withdraw  from  the  confederacy ;  these  solidfa- 
tions  were  communicated  to  them  by  .^aoes, 
the  son  of  Syloson ;  and  the  increasing  disorder 
which  prevailed  so  obviously  amongst  the 
lonians  added  to  their  weight.  They  moreover 
reflected  that  there  was  little  probability  of 
finally  defeating  the  power  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  sensible  that  if  the  present  naval 
armament  of  Darius  were  dispersed,  a  second, 
five  times  as  formidable,  would  soon  be  at  hand. 
Availing  themselves  therefore  of  the  first  refu- 
sal of  the  lonians  to  perform  their  customary 
duty,  they  thought  this  no  improper  opportunity 
of  securing  their  private,  and  sacred  buildings. 
JBaces,  to  whose  remonstrance  the  Samians 
listened,  was  son  of  Syloson,  and  grandson  of 
JBaces  :  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  the  supreme 
authority  of  Samos,  but,  with  the  other  Ionian 
princes,  had  been  driven  from  his  station  by 
Aristagoras. 

XIV.  Not  long  afterwards  the  Phenidans 
advanced,  and  were  met  by  the  lonians,  with 
their  fleet  drawn  up 'with  a  contracted  firont  A 
battle  ensued,  but  who  amongst  the  lonians 
on  this  occasion  disgraced  themselves  by  their 
cowardice,  or  signalized  themselves  by  their 
valour,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  ;  for  they  reci- 
procally censure  each  other.  It  is  said  that  the 
Samians,  as  they  had  previously  concerted  with 
.^aces,  left  their  place  in  the  line,  and  set  sail 
for  Samos.  We  must  except  eleven  vessels, 
whose  officers,  refusing  to  obey  their  superiors 
in  command,  remained  and  fought.  To  com- 
memorate  this  act  of  valour,  the  general  council 
of  the  Samians  ordained  that  the  names  of  these 
men,  and  of  their  ancestors,  should  be  inscribed 
on  a  public  column,'  which  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  their  forum.  The  Lesbians,  seeing  what 
was  done  by  the-  Samians,  next  whom  they 


that  in  all  oriental  dimates,  both  travellers  and  natives 
place  tiieir  greatest  delight  in  sleeping  and  taking  tlieir 
repasts  under  shade. 

3  Public  column.]— Various  were  the  usee  for  which 
pillars  or  columns  were  erected  in  the  earlier  ages  of  an. 
tiquity.  In  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  we  read  tiiat 
^sostris  erected  pillars  as  military  trophies  in  the  ooun. 
tries  which  he  conquered.  In  tiie  book  of  Pausanias  de 
Eliacis  we  find  them  inscribed  with  the  particulars  of  the 
public  treaties  and  alliances.  There  were  some  placed 
round  the  temple  of  iEsculapins  at  Corinth,  upon  whidi 
the  names  of  various  diseases  were  written,  with  their 
several  remedies.  They  wers  ako  frequently  used  aa 
monuments  for  the  dead.— 7. 
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were  stationed,  followed  their  example,  as  did 
the  greater  number  of  the  lonians. 

Xy.  Of  those  who  remained,  the  Chians 
suffered  the  most,  as  well  from  the  efforts 
which  they  made,  as  from  their  wish  not  to  act 
dishonourably.  They  had  strengthened  the 
confederacy,  as  I  have  before  observed,  by  a 
fleet  of  a  hundred  vessels,  each  manned  with 
four  hundred  chosen  wamors.  They  observed 
the  treachery  of  many  of  the  allies,  but  disdain- 
ed to  imitate  their  example.  With  the  few  of 
their  friends  which  remained,  they  repeatedly 
broke  the  enemy*s  line ;  till,  after  taking  a  great 
number  of  vessels,  and  losing  many  of  their  own, 
they  retired  to  their  own  island. 

Xyi.  Their  disabled  ships  being  pursued, 
they  retreated  to  Mycale.  The  crews  here  ran 
their  vessels  oh  shore,  and  leaving  them,  march- 
ed on  foot  over  the  continent.  Entering  the 
Ephesian  territories,  they  approached  the  city 
in  the  evening,  when  the  women  were  celebrat- 
ing the  mysteries  of  Ceres.*  The  Ephesians 
had  heard  nothing  concerning  them,  and  seeing 
a  number  of  armed  men  in  their  territories, 
they  suspected  them  to  be  robbers,  who  had 
violent  designs  upon  their  women.  They  as- 
sembled therefore  to  repel  the  supposed  invad- 
ers,  and  killed  them  all  on  the  spot.  Such  was 
the  end  of  these  Chians. 

XVII.  Dionysius  the  Phocsean,  perceiving 
the  Ionian  power  effectually  broken,  retreated, 
after  taking  three  of  the  enemy's  ships.  He 
did  not  however  go  to  Phocsea,  which  he  well 
knew  must  share  the  common  fate  of  Ionia, 
but  he  directed  his  course  immediately  to  Phe- 
nicia.  He  here  made  himself  master  of  many 
vessels  richly  laden,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver,  with  which  he  sailed  to  Sicily :  here 
he  exercised  a  piratical  life,  committing  many 
depredations  on  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhe- 
nians, but  not  molesting  the  Greeks. 

4  Mysteries  of  Ceres.y—The  same  jealousy  which  pre- 
vailed  in  Greece  with  respect  to  the  intmsiou  of  men  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Tliesmophoria,  was  afterwards 
imitated  at  Rome  in  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Witness 
the  abhorrence  in  which  the  criminality  of  Cloditis  in  tliis 
instance  was  held  by  the  more  respectable  part  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  very  strong  language  applied 
against  him  by  Cicero.  This  peculiarity  Js  introduced 
with  much  humour  and  effect  by  Lud&n,  where  speak- 
ing of  two  men,  one  remarkable  for  his  attachment  to 
boys,  and  another  to  women;  "the  house  of  the  one,*' 
says  he,  *'  was  crowded  with  beardless  youths ;  of  the 
other,  with  dancing  and  singing  women,"  indeed,  Ii<  i» 
Bt^fM^taif)  as  in  the  Thesmophoria,  there  was  not  a 
male  to  be  seen,  except  perhaps  an  in^t,  or  an  old 
rook  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  excite  Jealousy.— See 
the  edition  of  Hemsterhusius,  vol.  ii.  407.— r. 


XyilL  The  Persians  having  thus  routed 
the  lonians,  laid  close  siege  to  Miletus,  both 
by  sea  and  land.  They  not  only  undermined 
the  walls,  but  applied  every  species  of  military 
machines  against  it.  In  the  sixth  year  after  the 
revolt  of  Aristagoras,  they  took  and  plundered 
the  place.  By  this  calamity  the  former  predic- 
tion of  the  oracle  was  finally  accomplished. 

XIX.  The  Argives,  having  consulted  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  relative  to  the  future  iate  of 
their  dty,  received  an  answer  which  referred  to 
themselves  in  part,  but  which  also  involved  the 
fortune  of  the  Milesians.  Of  what  concerned 
the  Argives,  I  shall  make  mention  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  that  people ;  what  related  to  the  ab- 
sent Milesians  was  conceived  in  these  terms : — 

Thoa,  then,  Miletus,  versed  in  ill  too  long, 
Sh^t  be  the  prey  and  plunder  of  the  strong ; 
Your  wives  shall  stoop  to  wash  a  long-hair'd  ^^  train. 
And  others  guard  our  ZHdymaean  fane. 

Thus,  as  we  have  described,  was  the  prediction 
accomplished.  The  greater  part  of  the  Mile- 
sians were  slain  by  the  Persians,  who  wear 
their  hair  long  ;  their  wives  and  children  were 
carried  into  slavery ;  the  temple  at  Didjrmus," 
and  the  shrine  near  the  oracle,  were  consumed 
by  fire.  Of  the  riches  of  this  temple  I  have 
elsewhere  and  frequently  spoken. 

XX,  The  Milesians  who  survived  the 
slaughter  were  carried  to  Susa.  Darius  treated 
them  with  great  humanity,  and  no  farther  pun- 


5  I,on^-Aair'd.3— From  hence  we  may  infer  that  it  waa 
not  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  to  use  female  attendants  for 
the  offices  of  the  bath.  The  passages  in  Homer  whirli 
describe  the  particulars  of  a  custom  so  contradictory  to 
modem  delicacy  and  refinement,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
specified,  and  indeed  too  familiar  to  be  repeated  here.  I 
find  the  following  passage  in  Athenseus,  which  being  less 
notorious,  I  insert  for  the  gratification  of  the  English 
reader  :— 

<*  Homer  also  makes  virgins  and  women  wash  stran. 
gers,  which  they  did  without  exciting  desire,  or  being 
exposed  to  intemperate  passion,  being  well  regulated 
themselves,  and  touching  those  who  were  virtuous  also : 
such  was  the  custom  of  antiquity,  according  to  which  the 
daughters  of  Cocalus  washed  Minos,  who  had  passed 
over  into  Sicily. "—5ce  Athenenu,  i.  8.— r. 

6  Dufymuf.D—This  place  was  in  the  territories  of 
Miletus,  and  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  the  Didymean 
Apolla  This  temple  was  more  anciently  denominated 
the  temple  of  Branchidse,  the  oracle  of  which  I  have  be- 
fore  described.  As  this  title  was  given  Apollo  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  sun  and  moon  enlightening  the 
world  alternately  by  day  and  night,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper  to  insert  in  this  place  the  literal  translation  of  an 
aenigma  on  the  day  and  night,  the  original  lines  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Athenseus,  from  a  tragedy  of  CEdipus ; 
**  There  are  two  sbters,  one  of  which  produces  the  other, 
and  tliut  which  produce:^  ii  in  its  turn  produced  by  the 
other."— r. 
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isbed  them  than  by  removing  them  to  Ampe,' 
a  city  near  that  part  of  the  Erythriean  sea 
where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tigris. 
The  low  country  surrounding  the  town  of  Mile- 
tus, the  Persians  reserved  for  themselves ;  but 
they  gave  the  mountainous  parts  to  the  Carians 

of  Pedasus." 

XXI.  The  Milesians,  on  suflTering  these 
calamities  from  the  Persians,  did  not  meet 
with  that  return  from  the  people  of  Sybarus, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Laon  and  Scidron, 
which  they  might  justly  have  expected.  When 
Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Crotoniati,  the  Mile- 
sians had  shaved  their  heads,'  and  discovered 
every  testimony  of  sorrow :  for  betwixt  these 
two  cities  a  most  strict  and  uncommon  hospi- 
tality* prevailed.     The  Athenians   acted  very 

1  Ampe.'}— See  what  Bryant  says  on  the  terms  Ampe- 
lus  or  Ampe,  voL  L  275,  276. — T. 

2  Pedasus.y-Tlua  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
horses  of  Achilles.— See  Homer,  It.  xvi— r. 

3  Shaved  their  heads. y^Conavlt  Deuteronomy,  chap. 
xxi  ver.  12, 13,  from  .whence  it  seems  that  to  shave  the 
head  was  one  instance  of  exhibiting  sorrow  among  the 
ancient  Jews. — 71 

4  Hospitality.}— Ab  there  is  nothing  in  the  manners  of 
modem  tiroes  which  at  all  resembles  tlie  ancient  cus- 
toms  respecting  hospitality,  it  may  be  pleasing  to  many 
readers  to  find  the  most  remarkable  particulars  of  them 
collected  in  this  place. 

The  barbarous  disposition,  to  consider  all  strangers  as 
enemies,  gave  way  to  the  very  first  efforts  towards  dvil. 
iiation ;  and,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  provision 
%vas  made  for  the  reception  of  travellers  into  those  fam. 
iiies  ^vith  which  they  were  connected  by  the  ties  of  hos- 
pitality. This  connection  was  esteemed  sacred,  and  was 
under  the  particular  sanction  of  the  hospitable  Jupiter, 
Zeus  Xenius.  The  same  word  Xenos  which  had  origin- 
ally denoted  a  barbarian  and  an  enemy  (^Herodotus,  ix. 
ch.  11.)  then  became  the  term  to  express  either  an  host, 
or  his  guest  When  persons  were  united  by  the  tie  of 
hospitality,  each  was  Xenos  to  the  other,  though,  when 
they  were  together,  he  who  received  the  other  was  pro- 
perly distinguished  as  the  Xenodocus  (Su»»W««f.)  In 
the  Alcestis  uf  Euripides,  L  546,  and  in  Plato,  we  find 
mention  of  a  Xenon  (  Siv«v,)  or  an  apartment  appropri- 
ated to  the  reception  of  such  visitors.  The  bond  of  hos- 
pitality might  subsist,  1.  between  private  individuals; 
2.  between  private  persons  and  states ;  3.  between  dif- 
ferent states.  Private  hospitality  was  called  Xenia ; 
public,  Proxenia.  Persons  who,  like  Glaucus  and  Dio- 
mede,  ratified  their  hospitality  in  war,  were  called 
Doryxeni  {Aofv^tvei.)  See  Horn.  Jl  vL  215.  &a— Tliis 
connection  was  in  all  cases  hereditary,  and  was  confirm- 
ed by  gifts  mutually  interchanged,  which  at  first  were 
called  symbols,  (Eurip.  Medea,  613 ;)  afterwards,  when 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  tickets,  instead  of  presents, 
etTTfatyetXM  or  tesserse,  Plaut  Pcen.  act.-5.  sc  2. — Every 
tiling  gave  way  to  this  connection  :  Admetus  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  turning  away  his  Xenos,  Hercules, 
even  when  his  wife  was  just  dead ;  and  is  highly  praised 
for  it.  Eurip.  Alcest. — Hospitality  might,  however,  be 
/enounced  by  a  solemn  form  of  abjuration,  and  yet  after 
that  mifl^it  be  renewed  by  a  descendant    Tlius,  between 


differently.  The  destruction  of  Miletni  ef- 
fected them  with  the  liveliest  uneMiii«|i|i 
which  was  apparent  from  various  circuautiui« 
ces,  and  from  the  following  in  particular ;—  * 
On  seeing  the  capture  of  Miletus  represented 
in  a  dramatic  piece  by  Pbrynichus,*  the  whole 
audience  burst  into  teara.  The  poet,  for  thus 
reminding  them  of  a  domestic  calamity,  was  fined 
a  thousand  drachms,  and  the  piece  was  for* 
biddjen  to  be  repeated. 

XXIL  Thus  was  Miletus  stripped  of  it« 
ancient  inhabitants.  The  Samians,  to  whom 
any  part  of  their  property  remained,  were  faf 
from  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  leader^ 
in  the  contest  with  the  Medes.  After  the  event 
of  the  above  naval  fight,  and  previous  to  the  re- 
turn of  .£ace8,  they  determined  to  remove,  and 
found  a  colony,  not  choosing  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  complicated  tyranny  of  the  Medes 
and  of  .£aces.  About  this  period  the  Zan  • 
cleans  of  Sicily  sent  a  deputation  to  invite  the 
lonians  to  Calacte,"  wishing  to  found  there  an 
Ionian  city.  This  coast  belongs  to  the  Sicilians, 
but  is  in  that  part  of  Sicily  which  inclines  to- 
wards Tyrrhenia.    The  Samians  were  the  ouly 

the  dty  of  Sparta  and  the  family  of  Aldbiadas,  a  public 
hospitality  had  subsisted ;  his  grandfather  had  solemnly 
renounced  it,  but  he  by  acts  of  kindness  revived  it  again. 
See  Thucyd.  v.  43 ;  vi.  80.— This  circumstance  of  renun.' 
dation  has  not  been  noticed,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  bf 
any  modern  writers.  See  Feithius,  Antiq.  Homerk», 
ill  12,  13.  Potter,  iv.  21.— Some  of  the  andent  tessera 
have  been  dug  up  at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  See  Thonuu 
sinus  de  Tesseris  Hospital itatis.— The  rights  of  sup. 
pliants  were  similar  to,  and  nearly  connected  with, those 
of  hospitality. 
So  Homer  (Odyss.  xvi  56,  as  translated  by  Pope) : 

The  swain  replied.  It  never  wu  our  gaite 
To  fcligfat  the  poor,  or  angbt  hamane  despise; 
For  Jove  unfolds  our  hospitable  door, 
'Tls  Jove  that  sends  the  stranger  and  the  poor.— Pppe.  T. 

6  Phrynichus.'\ — ^There  were  three  dramatic  authors 
of  this  name,  not  far  distant  from  each  other  in  time. 
The  first,  a  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  Polyphradmon  -,  the 
second,  a  writer  of  comedy ;  tlie  tliird,  a  tragic  poet,  the 
son  of  Melanthus.  Suidas,  who  mentions  all  these  par. 
ticulars,  yet  ascribes  the  tragedy  of  the  taking  of  Miletus 
neither  to  the  first  nor  to  the  third.  But  in  all  proba. 
bility  it  was  the  first  and  not  the  tliird  whom  Herodotus, 
and  the  numerous  historiams  who  copy  him,  mean  to 
point  out.  The  time  in  wliich  he  flourished  (for  Suidas 
informs  us  that  he  gained  his  first  victory  in  the  sixty, 
seventh  Olympiad)  maktib  this  supposition  the  neater  to 
truth.— T. 

6  Calacte.y-T^etkin  ««t«},  the  beautiful  coast— See 
D'Orville's  l^cula,  xxii.  a 

I1ie  learned  author  proceeds  to  prove,  which  he  does 
incontestably,  that  they  who  would  read  Calata,  are  cer. 
tainly  mistaken,  nam  oppida  quibus  Calata  nomen  Sara, 
cense  et  proinde  recentioris  originis,  &c.  Siliiis  Italiciis 
calls  this  place  Piscosa  Calacte,  which  term  is  applied  by 
Homer  to  the  Hellespont.— 7. 
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lonians  vfho  accepted  the  invitation,  accom- 
panied by  those  Milesians  who  had  escaped. 

XXIII.  When  they  were  on  their  way  to 
Sicily,  and  had  arrived  off  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri,'  the  Zancleans,"  under  the  conduct  of 
Scythes  their  king,  laid  close  siege  to  a  Sicilian 
cit>*.  Intelligence  of  this  was  communicated  to 
Anaxilaus,"  prince  of  Rhegium:'"  he  being  hos- 


•}  Epizephyrian  I<ocri.3— The  Epizephyrian  Locri 
were  a  colony  from  the  Locri  of  Proper  Greece,  who 
migrating  to  Magna  Graecia,  took  their  distinctive  name 
from  the  Zephyrian  promontory, near  which  they  settled. 
In  Proper  Greece  there  were  the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated 
betwixt  the  ^Ek>lians  and  Phocssans,  and  so  called,  as 
Hoffman  says,  a  gravitate  odoria ;  the  Locri  Epi-Cnemi- 
dii,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Cnemis ;  and 
the  Locri  Opuntii,  who  took  their  name  from  the  city 
Opus. 

In  Plutarch's  Greek  Questions,  I  find  this  account  of 
tlie  Locri  Ozolee : 

"  Some  aflSrm  that  these  Locrians  were  called  the  Lo- 
cri Ozolae,  from  Nessus ;  others  say  tliey  were  so  named 
from  the  serpent  Python,  which  being  cast  on  shore  by 
the  foam  of  the  sea  there  putrified.  Others  assert,  that 
these  Locri  wore  for  garments  the  skins  of  he-goats,  and 
lived  constantly  among  the  herds  of  goats,  and  from  this 
became  strong-scented  j  whilst  there  are  others  who  re- 
port of  this  country,  that  it  brought  forth  many  flowers, 
and  that  the  people  were  called  Ozolae,  from  tlie  grate- 
ful perfiune  wliich  they  diflFused.  Architas  is  one  of 
those  who  asserts  this  last  opinion.  Athenaeus,  in  his 
first  book,  chap.  xix.  reckons  the  Epizephyrians  amongst 
those  who  had  a  particular  kind  of  dance  appropriate  to 
their  nation. 

"  Tliere  were  certwn  nations,"  says  he,  **  who  had 
dances  peculiar  to  themselves,  as  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Trezerians,  the  Epizephyrians,  the  Cretans,  the  lo- 
nians, and  the  Mantineans.  Aristoxcnus  preferred  the 
dances  of  the  Mantineans  to  all  the  rest,  on  account  of 
the  quickness  with  which  they  moved  their  hands." 

8  Zancleam.'} — Of  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  this  was  the 
roost  ancient ;  it  was  afterwards  named  Messana,  and 
now  Messina.  See  what  Peter  Burman  says  on  tliis 
city,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  "  Urbium  Siculae  nu- 
mismata."— D'Orville,  290.  The  reader  may  there  find 
a  very  ancient  coin,  in  which  Zancle  is  represented  by  a 
dolphin  in  a  semicircular  position. 

Consult  also  Bentley's  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris, 
page  107. 

Tlie  Greeks  call  it  Zancle,  or  the  Sickle,  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  sickle  of  Saturn  fell  here,  and  occasion- 
ed its  semicircular  form.  The  Latins  called  it  Messana 
or  Messina,  from  Messis,  a  harvest  Modem  travellers 
describe  the  approach  to  this  place  from  the  sea  as  re- 
markably beautiful,  and  the  harbour,  which  the  pro- 
montory  forms  in  the  shape  of  a  reaping-hook,  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  har- 
bour is  the  famous  gulf  of  Charybdis,  described  by  so 
itiany  ancient  writers ;  compare  Homer,  Odyss.  xii.  with 
Virgil,  JEn.  iiL— r. 

0  Anaxilatu.'y—nds  personage  constituted  one  of  the 
subjects  of  controversy  betwixt  Boyle  and  Bentley,  who 
disputed  whether  the  Anaxilaus  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias  is  the  Anaxilaus  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides. 
Bentley,  I  think,  proves  beyond  tiie  possibility  of  dis- 
pute, tliat  the  tliree  writers  above  mentioned  spoke  of 


tile  to  the  Zancleans.  went  to  the  Samians,  per- 
suading them  that  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  turn  aside  from  Calacte,  where  they  were 
bound,  and  possess  themselves  of  Zancle,  now 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants.     The  Samians  fol- 
lowed his  advice ;  upon  which  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  city,  the  Zancleans  called  to  their 
assistance  Hippocrates  their   ally,    prince   of 
Gela."     He  came  with  an  army  as  desired,  but 
he  put  in  irons  Scythes  the  Zanclean  prince, 
ah-eady  deprived  of  his  city,  together  with  his 
brother  Pythogenis,  and  sent  him  to  Inycus.'« 
The  rest  of  the  Zancleans  he  betrayed  to  the 
Samians,  upon  terms  agreed  upon  between  them 
at  a  previous  interview.     These  terms  were. 


the  same  person,  and  that  the  only  diflference  was  with 
respect  to  the  tune  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  live.^r. 
10  Rhegiutn,y~now  i^ed  Reggio.  Its  particular 
situation  is  thus  described  by  Ovid  : 

Oppodtumque  potens  contra  Zancleia  saxa 

Ingreclitor  Rbegium. 

Its  name  was  taken  ««"»  rw  fvyvfeu,  because  in  this 
place,  by  some  convulsive  operation  of  nature,  Sicily  was 
anciently  supposed  to  have  been  torn  from  Italy.  ITiis 
inddent  is  mentioned  by  ahnost  all  the  Latin  poets  and 
philosophers.  The  best  description  in  verse  of  this  phe 
nomenon,  is  that  of  Vurgu : 

Hsec  loca,  vi  quondam  vasta  convulsa  niina, 
(Tantura  evi  longinqua  valet  mutare  velustas) 
Dissiloiase  ferunt,  &c.  ^n.  iii.  414. 

Pliny,  Strabo,  and  others  affinn,  that  the  strata  in  the 
corresponding  and  opposite  sides  of  tlie  strait  are  minutely 
similar.  The  same  thing,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  is  reported  of  England  and  France,  and  the  oppo- 
site rocks  of  Dover  and  Boulogne.  The  curious  reader 
will  find  some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  Rhe- 
giura  in  D'Orville's  Sicula,  page  560,  where  is  also  en 
graved  an  ancient  marble  found  at  Rhegium.  We  learn 
from  Strabo,  that  the  deities  principally  worshipped  here 
were  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were 
eminent  for  works  in  marble.— r. 

1 1  Gela."}—!  inform  the  reader  once  for  all,  that  my  in- 
telligence concerning  the  Sicilian  cities  is  derived  prin- 
j  cipally  from  the  iitteresting  work  of  D'Orville. 

Gela  was  anciently  a  considerable  city,  and  dtuated 
near  tlie  river  of  the  same  name ;  of  the  qualities  of 
which,  Ovid  thus  speaks : 

Pneterit  et  Cyanen  et  fontem  lenis  Anapi, 
£t  te  vorticiboa  nan  adeiuide  Gela. 

Virgil  calls  it  immanis : 

Immanisqae  Gela  fluvU  cognomine  dicta. 

It  was  built  by  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  and  Crete  in 
coi^unction  ;  but  whether  the  epithet  trnmaftM  is  apfdied 
by  Virgil  as  descriptive  of  its  greatness,  may  fairly  be 
dbputed ;  D'Orville  considers  it  as  synonymons  with 
crudelit,  efferct,  S[C.  or  else,  as  he  afterwards  adds,  from 
its  situation,  ad  amnem  vorticosnm  et  iirinuuiem. .  The 
■ymhol  of  this  dty  on  the  Sicilian  coins  was  a  minotaur. 
Its  modem  name  is  Terra  Nora— r. 

12  /nyctw.>— Iflnd  no  mention  of  Inycusin  D'Orville, 
but  Hesychins  has  the  expression  hvtufct  Mt»e  :  who  bdds 
that  Inycus  was  andently  famous  for  its  wine.— r. 
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tbat  Hippocrates  should  have  half  of  the  booty, 
and  the  slaves  found  in  the  place,  with  every 
thing  which  was  without  the  city.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  Zancleans  he  put  in  chains,  and 
treated  them  as  slaves,  selecting  three  hundred 
of  the  more  distinguished  to  be  put  to  death  by 
the  Samians,  who  nevertheless  spared  their 
lives. 

XXiy.  Scythes,  the  Zandean  prince,  es- 
caped from  Inycus  to  Himera,^  from  thence  he 
crossed  over  to  Asia,  and  presented  himself 
before  Darius.  Of  all  who  had  yet  come  to 
him  from  Greece,  Darius  thought  this  man  the 
most  just ;  for  having  obtained  the  king's  per- 
mission to  go  to  Sicily,  he  again  returned  to 
the  Persian  court,  where  he  happily  passed  the 
remainder  of  a  very  long  life. 

XXy.  The  Samians,  delivered  from  the 
power  of  the  Medes,  thus  possessed  them- 
selves,  without  any  trouble,  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Zancle.  After  the  sea  fight,  of  which 
Miletus  was  the  object,  the  Phenicians  were 
ordered  by  the  Persians  to  replace  ^aces  in 
Samos,  as  a  mark  of  their  regard,  and  as  a  re- 
ward of  his  services.  Of  this  city  alone,  of  all 
those  which  had  revolted  from  the  Persians,  the 
temples  and  public  buildings  were  not  burned, 
as  a  compensation  for  its  desertion  of  the  allies. 
After  the  capture  of  IVIiletus,  the  Persians 
made  themselves  masters  of  Caria,  some  of  its 
cities  being  taken  by  force,  whilst  others  sur- 
rendered. 

XXVI.  Histiaeus  the  IVIilesian,  from  his 
station  at  Byzantium,  was  intercepting  the 
Ionian  vessels  of  burden  in  their  way  from 
the  Euxine,  when  word  was  brought  him  of 
the  fate  of  Miletus  ;  he  immediately  confided 
to  Bisaltes,  son  of  Apollophanes  of  Abydos,  the 
afiairs  of  the  Hellespont,  and  departed  with 
some  Lesbians  for  Chios.  The  detachment  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Chios  was  assigned  re- 
fused to  admit  him  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
he  gave  them  battle,  at  a  place  in  the  territories 
of  Chios,  called  Coeloe,"  and  killed  a  great  num- 


1  fl^fm^ro.]— Hiraera  was  a  Grecian  dty,  built,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  by  the  Zancleans.  It  was  anciently  fa- 
mous for  its  baths.  It  flourished  for  a  long  time,  tiU  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Carthaginians.  There 
are  two  rivers  of  this  name,  which  has  occasioned  some 
perplexity  to  the  geographers  in  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  the  dty  here  mentioned.  It  certainly 
emptied  itself  into  the  l^hene  sea.  Its  modem  name 
is  Termini  I  should  not  omit  mentioning  thatit was  the 
birth-place  of  the  lyric  poet  Stesichorus.— r. 


ber.  The  residue  of  the  Chians,  iTbt  yet  re« 
covered  from  the  shock  they  had  sustained  in 
the  former  naval  combat,  he  easily  subdued,  ad- 
vancing for  this  purpose  with  his  Lesbians  from 
Polichna,*  of  which  he  had  obtained  possession. 
XXyiL  It  generally  happens  when  a  ca- 
lamity is  impending  over  any  dty  or  nation,  it 
is  preceded  by  some  prodigies.*  Before  this 
misfortune  of  the  Chians,  some  extraordinary 
incidents  had  occurred: — Of  a  band  of  one  hun- 
dred youths^  whom  they  sent  to  Delphi,  ninety- 

3  PoUchna.y-'The  Latin  yersions  render  the  Oreek 
word  rtkix"^  a  small  town ;  but  Wesseling  and  Lar. 
cher  are  both  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the  proper  name  of  a 
town  in  the  island  of  Chios. 

4  Prodigi€».y~See  Virgil's  beautiful  episode,  wher« 
he  introduces  the  prodigies  preceding  the  assassinatioa 
of  Caesar: 

Soletn  qui*  dicere  feltom 
Andeat  ?    lUe  etiam  c«cm  instare  tamnltiu 
Saepe  monet,  firaudenoque  ei  opeita  tumeaoece  bella  < 
lUe  etiam  eztincto  miseratas  Caesare  Romam, 
Qonm  caput  obacora  nitidnm  fiemi|<iiie  texit, 
Impiaqae  Ktornam  timacmnt  Mecnla  noctem  i  Stc. 

Gtcrg.  1.  464. 

Consult  all  the  whole  history  of  andent  superstition, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  belief  of  prodigies,  admirably  dis. 
cussed  by  Warburton,  in  his  Critical  and  Philosophical 
Inquiry  into  the  causes  of  Prodigies  and  Miracles. 

Julius  Obeeqnens  collected  the  prodigies  supposed  to 
have  appeared  within  the  Roman  empire,  from  its  first 
foundation  to  tiie  year  742. 

Our  Shakspeare  has  made  an  admirable  use  of  human 
superstition,  with  regard  to  prodigies,  in  many  of  Ms 
plays,  but  particularly  in  Macbeth : 

Thoa  teect  the  heaveni,  at  troubled  with  man's  act. 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock  'tis  day. 
And  yet  dark  night  tttangles  the  travelling  lamp  ? 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame* 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb. 
When  UTing  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

However  a  moralist  and  divine  may  be  inclined  to  re- 
probate the  spirit  of  Mr  Gibbon,  with  which  he  gene. 
rally  seems  influenced  when  speaking  of  religion,  md 
of  Christianity  in  particular,  what  he  says  on  the  snlseet 
of  prodigies  from  its  great  good  sense,  and  application  to 
the  subject  in  question,  I  may  introduce  without  i^po- 

logy. 

"  The  philosopher,  who  with  calm  suspicion  examinea 
the  dreams  and  omens,  the  miracles  and  prodigies  of  pro- 
fane  and  even  of  ecclesiastical  history,  will  probably 
conclude,  that  if  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  have  some- 
times  been  deceived  by  fraud,  the  understanding  of  tho 
readers  has  much  more  frequentiy  been  insulted  by  fiction. 
Every  event,  or  appearance,  or  accident,  which  seems 
to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  has  been 
rashly  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  deity,  and 
the  astonished  fancy  of  the  multitude  has  someti'ues 
given  shape,  colour,  language,  and  motion  to  the  fleet- 
ing but  uncommon  meteors  of  the  air." 

The  quicquid  Orasda  mendax  audet  in  historia,  tp 
pUed  by  the  Roman  satirist  to  the  Greek  historians,  par, 
takes  more  of  insolence  than  justice  j  perhaps  it  is  not 
very  extravagant  to  affirm,  that  there  are  more  prodigiaa 
in  livy,  than  in  all  the  Oreek  historians  together.— 7. 

5  Om  hundred  yoifMi.>-See  Voyage  du  jeune  An». 
charsis,  vol.  ii.  443. 
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eight  perished  by  some  infectious  disorder;  two 
alone  returned.  Not  long  also  before  the  great 
sea-fight,  the  roof  of  a  building  fell  in  upon 
some  boys  at  school,  so  that  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  children,  one  only  escaped :  these 
warnings  were  sent  them  by  the  deity,  for  soon 
after  happened  the  fight  at  sea,  which  brought 
their  city  to  so  low  a  condition.  At  this  peiiod 
Histiaeus  appeared  with  the  Lesbians,  and 
easily  vanquished  a  people  already  exhausted. 

XXVIII.  Histiaeus  proceeded  from  hence 
on  an  expedition  against  Thasus,"  followed  by 
a  numerous  body  of  lonians  and  ^olians. 
Whilst  he  was  before  this  place  he  learned  that 
the  Phenicians,  leaving  Miletus,  were  advanc- 
ing against  the  rest  of  Ionia.  He  without  de- 
lay raised  the  siege  of  Tbasus,  and  with  his 
whole  army  passed  over  to  Lesbos ;  from 
hence,  alarmed  by  the  want  of  necessaries,  he 
crossed  to  the  opposite  continent,  intending  to 
possess  himself  of  the  com  which  grew  in 
Atameum,'  and  in  the  province  of  Caicus,  be- 
longing to  the  Mysians.  Harpagus,  a  Persian, 
was  accidentally  on  this  station,  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army ;  a  battle  ensued  by  land,  in 
which  Histiaeus  himself  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  slain. 

XXIX.  The  capture  of  Histiaeus  was  thus 
effected : — the  engagement  took  place  at  Male- 
na,  in  the  district  of  Atamis;  and  the  Greeks 
made  an  obstinate  stand  against  the  Persians, 
till  the  cavalry  pouring  in  among  them,  they 
were  unable  to  resist  the  impression.  His- 
tiaeus had  conceived  the  idea  that  the  king 
would  pardon  his  revolt ;  and  the  desire  of  life 
so  far  prevailed,  that  during  the  pursuit,  when  a 
Pei'sian  soldier  overtook  and  had  raised  his  sword 
to  kill  him,  he  exclaimed  aloud  in  the  Persian 
tongue,  that  he  was  Histiaeus  the  Milesian. 

XXX.  I  am  inclined  to  believe^  that  if  he 


6  Thanu.y^Tlna  was  a  little  island  in  the  iEgean, 
on  the  Thradan  coast,  so  called  from  Thasos,  son  of 
Agenor ;  it  was  anciently  famous  for  its  wine.— 4See 
Virgil,  Oeorg.  iL  91 

ttunt  Thatiee  vites,  tte.—T. 

7  Atarneutny-'WBB  very  fertile  in  com,  and  peopled 
frotA  the  isle  of  Chios,  near  which  it  was. 

8  /  atn  inclined  to  believe."}— YaXcnaer  remarks  on  this 
passage,  that  himianity  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
qualities  of  Darius.  The  instances  of  his  forgiving  va- 
rious individuals  and  nations,  against  whom  he  had  the 
justest  reason  to  be  incensed,  are  almost  without  number. 
In  the  case  of  Histiaous,  it  should  however  be  remember, 
ed,  that  his  interposition  in  preserving  the  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Danube,  preserved  the  person  and  array  of  Da- 
rius. But,  perhaps,  a  perfectly  absolute  monarch  is  never 
implicitly  to  be  trusted,  but,  like  a  wild  beast,  is  liable, 


had  been  carried  alive  to  the  presence  of  Darius, 
his  life  would  have  been  spared  and  his  faults 
forgiven.  To  prevent  this,  as  well  as  all  pos- 
sibility of  his  obtaining  a  second  time  any  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  Artaphernes  the  governor 
of  Sardis,  and  Harpagus,  who  Tiad  taken  him, 
crucified®  their  prisoner  oh  their  return  to  Sar- 
dis. The  head  they  put  in  salt,  and  sent  to 
Darius  at  Susa:  Darius,  on.hearijig  this,  re- 
buked them  for  what  they  had  done,  and  for  not 
conducting  their  prisoner  alive  to  his  presence. 
He  directed  the  head  to  be  washed,  and  hon- 
ourably interred,  as  belonging  to  a  man  who  had 
deserved  well  of  him  and  of  Persia.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  Histiaeus. 

XXXI.  The  Persian  forces  wintered  near 
Miletus,  with  the  view  of  renewing  hostilities 
early  in  the  spring  ;  they  accordingly,  and  with- 
out difficulty,  took  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tene- 
dos,  contiguous  to  the  continent.  At  each  of 
these  islands,  as  they  fell  into  their  hands,  they 
in  this  manner  inclosed  the  inhabitants,  as  it 
were  in  a  net : — taking  each  other  by  the  hand, 
they  advanced  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  and 
thus  chasing  the  inhabitants,  swept  the  whole 
island  to  the  south.  They  also  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  they  did  not  sweep  them  in  the  same 
manner,  which  indeed  was  not  practicable. 

XXXII.  The  threats  of  the  Persian  gen- 
erals, when  first  opposed  to  the  lonians,  were 
fully  put  in  execution  :  as  soon  as  they  possess- 
ed their  cities,  they  made  eunuchs  of  their  most 
beautiful  youths,  who  were  selected  for  this 
purpose.  The  loveliest  of  their  maidens  they 
sent  to  the  king ;  and  they  burned  the  cities 
with  their  temples.  The  lonians  were  thus  a 
third  time  reduced  to  servitude,  once  by  the 
Lydians  and  twice  by  the  Persians. 

XXXIII.  From  Ionia  the  fleet  advanced 
and  regularly  subdued  all  the  places  to  the  left 
of  the  Hellespont ;  those  on  the  right  had  al- 
ready been  reduced  by  the  Persian  forces  on 

however  tamed  and  tractable  in  general,to  sudden  fits  of 
destructive  fury.    Of  this  native  is  the  detestable  fact  re- 
lated of  Darius  himself,  in  the  84th  chap,  of  book  the 
4th  ;  a  piece  of  cruelty  aggravated  by  a  cool  and  deep 
dissimulation  beforehand,  which  raised  fedse  hopes,  and 
renders  the  comparison  still  more  closely  appUci^le.^r. 
9  Crttcifted.^—Tha  moderns  are  by  no  means  agreed 
about  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  punishment  of 
the  cross  was  inflicted.    With  respect  to  our  Saviour  the 
Gospel  informs  us,  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  through 
the  hands  and  feet    This  mode  of  punishment  was  cer- 
I  tainly  abolished  by  Constantine,   bat  prevailed  to  his 
.  time  amongst  the  A883rriao8,  Egyptians,  Persians,  aod 

Greeks.— T. 
'  2  0 
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the  continent.  The  European  side  of  the 
Hellespont  contains  the  Chersonese  (in  which 
are  a  number  of  cities,)  Perinthus,  many 
Thracian  forts,  Selybria,  and  Byzantium.  The 
Byzantians  and  the  Chalcedonians,  on  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  coast,  did  not  wait  for  the 
coming  of  the  Phenician  fleet,  but  forsaking 
their  country,  retired  to  the  interior  partf  of 
the  Euxine,  where  they  built  the  city  Mesam. 
bria.  The  cities  thus  forsaken  were  burnt 
by  the  Phenicians,  who  afterwards  advance 
against  Proeconnesus  and  Artace ;  to  these  also 
they  set  fire,  and  returned  to  the  Chersonese, 
to  destroy  those  places  from  which  in  their  for- 
mer progress  they  had  turned  aside.  They  left 
Cj^cus  unmolested,  the  inhabitants  of  which, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  fleet, 
had  submitted  to  the  king,  through  the  media- 
tion of  CEbarus,  governor  of  Dascylium,  and 
son  of  Megabyzus;  but,  except  Cardia,  the 
Phenicians  reduced  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Chersonese. 

XXXIV.  Before  this  period,  all  these 
places  were  in  subjection  to  Miltiades,  son  of 
Cimon,  and  grandson  of  Stesagoras.  This  so- 
vereignty had  originated  with  Miltiades  the  son 
of  Cypselus,  in  Uiis  manner: — This  part  of 
the  Chersonese  was  possessed  by  the  Thracian 
Dolonci,'  who  being  involved  in  a  troublesome 
contest  with  the  Absinthians,  sent  their  lead- 
ers to  Delphi,  to  inquire  concerning  the  event 
of  the  war.  The  Pythian  in  her  answer  re- 
commended them  to  encourage  that  man  to 
found  a  colony  amongst  them,  who,  on  theii 
leadng  the  temples,  should  first  of  all  offer 
them  the  rites  of  hospitality.  The  Dolonci  re- 
turning by  the  Sacred  Way,*  passed  through 
Phocis  and  Boeotia;  not  being  invited  by 
either  of  these  people,  they  tiuned  aside  to 
Athens. 

XXXV.  At  this  period  the  supreme  autho- 


1  Do^onct'O— So  called  from  Doloncos,  a  son  of  Saturn. 

2  Sacred  FFoy.  3— There  was  a  very  celebrated  *'  Sacred 
Way,"  which  led  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  but  this  could 
not  be  the  one  intended  in  this  place }  it  was  probably 
that  by  wliich  the  Athenians  accompanied  the  sacred 
pomp  to  Delphi — Wetseling. 

The  deputations  which  were  repeatedly  sent  from  the 
different  states  and  cities  of  Greece  to  the  oracle  at  Del- 
phi, bore  in  many  instances  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
modem  pilgrimages  of  the  Mahometans,  to  the  tomb  of 
their  prophet  at  Mecca. 

There  was  a  "  Via  Sacra"  leading  from  Rome,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  solemn  union  which  with  the 
attendant  ceremonies  here  took  place  betwixt  Romulus 
Hiid  Tatius,  prinre  of  the  Sabines.— 7. 


rity  of  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  Pisistratus ;' 
but  an  important  influence  was  also  possessed  by 
Miltiades.  He  was  of  a  family  which  main- 
tained four  horses^  for  the  Ol3anpic  games,  and 
was  descended  from  iEacus  and  u£gma.  la 
more  modem  times  it  became  Athenian,  being 
fifst  established  at  Athens  by  Philseus  the  son 
of  Ajax.  This  Miltiades,  as  he  sat  before 
the  door  of  his  house,^  perceived  the  Dolon<s 
passing  by ;  and  as  by  their  dress  and  spears 
they  appeared  to  be  foreigners,  he  called  to 
them ;  on  their  approach  he  offered  them  the 
use  of  his  house,  and  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
They  accepted  his  kindness,  and 'being  hospi- 
tably treated  by  him,  they  revealed  to  him  all 
the  will  of  the  onu^le,  with  which  they  entreat- 
ed his  compliance.  Miltiades  was  much  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  them,  being  weary  of  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  and  desirous  to  change 


3  Pisistraius.^ — I  have  made  several  remarks  on  Ft. 
sistratus,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work ;  but  I  ne- 
glected to  mention  that  Athenseus  ranks  him  amongst 
those  ancients  who  were  celebrated  for  collecting  valua- 
ble libraries.  "Larensius,"  says  Athenaens,  "had  more 
books  than  any  of  those  andents  who  were  celebrated 
for  their  libraries ;  such  as  Polynrates  oT  Samos,  Pisis- 
tratus  the  tyrant  of  Athens,  Euclid  the  Atlienian,  Ni. 
cocrates  of  Cyprus,  the  kings  of  Pergamiis,  Euripides 
the  poet,  Aristotle  tiie  philosopher,  Theophrastus,  Ne- 
lens,  who  possessed  the  libraries  of  the  two  last-named, 
and  whose  descendimts  sold  them  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.*' 

The  curious  intelligence  which  this  dtation  communi- 
cates, affords  an  excellent  spedmen  of  the  amusement 
and  information  to  be  gained  by  t|te  perusal  of  Athe- 
naeus. — 7. 

4  Four  korset.'y-'Th.e  first  person,  a(*oording  to  Virg^, 
who  drove  with  four  horses,  was  Ericthonius : 

Primus  Ericthonius  cnmu  et  quatuor  ansna 
Jnngere  equos,  rapidiique  rotis  inaistere  victor. 

Oforg.UL 

Of  the  passage  "  He  maintained  four  horses,"  M.  Lar- 
cher  remarks,  "  that  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  he  was  very 
rich,  for  Attica  being  a  barren  soil,  and  little  adapted  to 
pasturage,  the  keeping  of  horses  was  necessarily  expen- 
sive." 

In  this  kind  of  chariot-race  the  four  horses  were 
ranged  abreast ;  the  two  in  the  middle  were  hamassed 
to  the  yoke,  the  two  side  horses  were  fastened  by  their 
traces  to  the  yoke,  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  cha- 
riot—fee WetPs  Diuertation  on  the  Olympic  Gatnes, 

— r. 

5  Before  the  door  of  his  Aotwc.  3— Abraham  and  Lot 
were  sitting  before  the  doors  of  their  houses,  when  they 
were  accosted  by  the  angels  of  God.  Modem  travellers 
to  the  east  remark,  that  all  the  better  houses  have  por 
ches  or  gate- ways,  where  the  master  of  the  family  re- 
ceives visits,  and  ^ts  to  transact  business.  There  is  a 
passage  to  the  present  purpose  in  Chandler's  Travels  in 
Asia-Minor  i—*'  At  ten  minutes  after  ten  in  the  morning, 
we  had  in  view  several  fine  bays,  and  a  plain  full  of 
booths,  with  ttie  Turcomans  sitting  by  fite  doors^  under 
sheds  resembling  porticoes,  or  by  shady  trees,"  &c— r. 
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his  situation :  be  immediately  went  to  Delphi, 
to  consult  the  oracle  whether  he  should  do  what 
the  Dolonci  required. 

XXXVI.  Thus,  having  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  oracle,  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus, 
who  had  formerly  at  the  Olympic  games  been 
victorious  in  the  contest  of  the  chariots  drawn 
by  four  horses,  accompanied  the  Dolonci :  he 
took  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  vidlling'  to 
go  with  him,  and  arriving  on  the  spot,  was  by 

.  those  who  had  invited  him,  elected  their  prince. 
His  first  ciure  was  to  fortify  the  isthmus  of  the 
Chersonese,  from  the  city  Cardia"  as  far  as 
Pactya,  to  prevent  any  hostile  incursions  on 
the  part  of  the  Absinthians.  At  this  point  the 
length  of  the  isthmus  is  thirty-six  furlongs : 
the  extreme  length  of  the  Chersonese,  including 
the  isthmus,  is  four  hundred  and  twenty  fur- 
longs. 

XXXVII.  Miltiades  blockading  the  en- 
trance of  the  Chersonese,  and  thus  keeping  out 
the  Absinthians,  commenced  hostilities  with 
the  people  of  Lampsacus ;  but  they  by  an  am- 
buscade made  him  their  prisoner.  Intelligence 
of  this  event  being  communicated  to  Croesus 
the  Lydian,  who  held  Miltiades  in  great  esteem, 
he  sent  to  the  Lampsacenes,  requiring  them  to 
set  him  at  liberty ;  threatening  on  their  refusal 
to  destroy  them  like  pines. ^  They  deliberated 
among  themselves  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  menace  from  Croesus,'  which  greatly  per- 
plexed them :  at  length  one  of  their  elders  ex- 
plained it,  by  informing  them,  that  of  all  the 
trees  the  pine  was  the  only  one  which,  once 
being  cut  down,  shot  out  no  more  off-sets,  but 
totally  perished.  Intimidated  by  this  threat  of 
Croesus,  the  Lampsacenes  dismissed  Milriades. 

6  Car(fta.>— This  place  was  so  named  from  its  resem. 
blance  to  a  heart. — T. 

7  Like pines.y-From  the  time  of  Herodotus  this  ex- 
pression passed  into  a  proverb,  denoting  a  final  destruc 
tion,  without  any  possibility  of  flourishing  again. 

la  nothing  wHs  the  acuteness  and  learning  of  our 
Bentley  more  apparent,  than  in  his  argument  against  the 
.^  genuineness  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  drawn 
from  this  expression  of  Herodotus.— 43ee  his  Diseerta. 
tion,  last  edit  122.  "  A  strange  piece  of  stupidity  in  our 
letter-monger  (I  cite  Bentley 's  words)  or  else  contempt 
of  his  readers,  to  pretend  to  assume  the  garb  and  person 
of  Phalaris,  and  yet  knowingly  to  put  words  into  his 
mouth,  not  heard  of  till  a  whole  century  after  him.  What 
is  here  individually  aseriBed  to  the  pine-tree,  is  applicable 
to  other  trees  ;  such  as  the  fir,  the  palm,  the  cedar,  the 
cypress,  &c.  which  all  perish  by  lopping."^!*. 

8  Crcenu.'y—By  tliis  menace  of  Crceens,  we  may  rea- 
sonably infer,  that  he  was  advanced  from  hia  captive  and 
dep«>ndmit  state  to  some  office  of  trust  and  anthority. 
His  name  occurs  no  more  in  the  history  of  Herodotus. 


XXX  VIIL  Militades  thus  escaped  through 
the  interposition  of  Crcesus ;  but  dying  after, 
wards  without  issue,  he  left  his  authority  and 
wealth  to  Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  his  uterine 
brother.  Upon  his  death  he  was  honoured  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese  with  the 
marks  of  esteem  usually  paid  to  the  founder  of 
a  place;  equestrian  and  gymnastic  exercises 
were  periodically  observed  in  his  honour,  in 
which  none  of  the  Lampsacenes  are  permitted 
to  contend.  It  afterwards  happened,  that 
during  a  war  with  the  people  of  Lampsacus, 
Stesagoras  also  died,  and  without  children :  he 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  whilst  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  with  a  blow  from  an  axe.  The  per- 
son who  inflicted  the  wound  pretended  to  be  a 
deserter,  but  proved  in  effect  a  most  determined 
enemy.® 

XXXIX.  After  the  death  of  Stesagoras,  as 
above  described,  the  Pisistratidse  despatched  in 
a  trireme,  Miltiades,  another  son  of  Cimon, 
and  brother  of  the  deceased  Stesagoras,  to  take 
the  government  of  the  Chersonese.  Whilst  he 
was  at  Athens  they  had  treated  him  with  much 
kindness,  as  if  ignorant  of  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Cimon ;  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall 
relate  in  another  place.  Miltiades,  as  soon  as 
he  landed  in  the  Chersonese^  kept  himself  at 
home,  as  if  in  sorrow'"  for  his  brother :  which 

9  Determined  enetny.y—l  cannot  better  introduce, 
than  in  the  midst  of  a  digression  like  the  present,  the 
opinion  which  Swift  entertained  of  Herodotus.  It  ma]t 
justly  be  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity,  it  proves  that 
St\Trt  had  perused  the  Greek  historian  with  particolar 
attention,  it  exhibits  no  mean  example  of  his  critical 
Sagacity,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  specimen  in  being  of 
his  skiM  in  Latinity. — It  is  preserved  in  Winchester  coU 
lege,  in  the  first  leaf  of  Stevens's  edition  of  Herodotus; 
and  to  add  to  its  value,  is  in  Swift's  own  hand. writing 

Judicium  de  Htroitdit  pott  longvm  temput  rtieeto* 
"  Ctesias  mendacissimus  Herodotnm  mendadomm  ar- 
guit ;  exceptis  paudssimis  (ut  mea  fert  sententia)  omni 
mode  excusandum  ;  cseterum  diverticulis  abundana  hie 
pater  historicorum  filum  narrationis  ad  taedium  abrumpit, 
unde  oritur,  ut  par  est  legentibus,  confusio  et  exinde 
oblivio.— Quin  et  forsan  ipsas  narrationes  circumstantiia 
nimium  pro  re  scftent— Quod  ad  Csetera  hunc  scrip 
torem  inter  apprtme  laudimdos  censeo  neque  Grseds 
neque  Barbaris  plus  seqno  fiiventem  ant  iniqnum — in 
orationibus  fere  brevem,  simplicem,  nee  nimis  frequen. 
tem.— Neque  absunt  dogmata  e  quibus  eruditus  lector 
pmdentiam  tam  moralem  quam  dvilemhaurire  potuerit  * 

— r. 

In  opposition  to  what  I  have  here  intimated  concern, 
ing  the  learning  of  Swift,  I  find,  in  a  posthumous  work 
of  Dr  Jortin,  these  strong  expressions.— As  to  the  know, 
ledge  which  Swift  is  said  to  have  acquired  of  the  learned 
languages— Crof  cretfo,  hodie  n^iV*— -To  fmch  respect, 
able  and  high  authority  I  willingly  sacrifice  my  own 
opinion. 
10  A»  if  in  forrofr.]— This  passage  has  greatly  perprexed 
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being  known,  all  the  principal  persons  of  the 
Chersonese  assembled  from  the  different  cities, 
and  coming  in  one  common  public  procession, 
as  if  to  condole  with  him,  he  put  them  in 
chains  ;  after  which  he  secured  the  possession 
of  the  Chersonese,  maintaining  a  body  of  five 
hundred  guards. — He  then  married  Hegesipyle, 
daughter  of  Olorus  king  of  Thrace. 

XL.  The  son  of  Cimon  had  not  been  long 
in  the  Chersonese,  before  he  was  involved  in 
difficulties  far  heavier  than  he  had  yet  experi- 
enced ;  for  in  the  third  year  of  his  authority  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  power  of  the 
Scythians.  The  Scythian  Nomades  being  in- 
censed against  Darius,  assembled  their  forces, 
and  advanced  to  the  Chersonese.  Miltiades, 
not  venturing  to  make  a  stand  against  them, 
fled  at  their  approach ;  when  they  retired,  the 
Dolonci,  after  an  interval  of  three  years,  re- 
stored him. 

XL  I.  The  same  Miltiades,  on  being  inform- 
ed that  the  Phenicians  were  arrived  off  Tene- 
dos,  loaded  five  triremes  with  his  property,  and 
sailed  for  Athens.  He  went  on  board  at  Car- 
dia,  crossed  the  gulf  of  Melas,  and  passing 
the  Chersonese,  he  himself,  with  four  of  his 
vessels,  eluded  the  Phenician  fleet,  and  escaped 
to  Imbros  ;'  the  fifth  was  pursued  and  taken  by 
the  enemy,  it  was  commanded  by  Metiochus^ 
the  eldest  son  of  Miltiades,  not  by  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Olorus,  but  by  some  other  female.  The 
Phenicians,  on  learning  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  conducted  him  to  the  king,  expect- 
ing some  considerable  mark  of  favour;  for  his 
father  Miltiades  had  formerly  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  lonians  to  accede  to  the  advice 
of  the  Scythians,  who  wished  them  to  break 
down  their  bridge  of  boats,  and  return  home. 
Darius,  however,  so  far  from  treating  Metio- 
chus  with  severity,  showed  him  the  greatest 
kindness  ;  he  gave  him  a  house,  with  some  pro- 


all  the  commentators.  It  is  certain  that  the  word 
i«Ti^s«ir,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  text,  is  WTong,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  clear  what  it  onght  to  be;  Valpnaer 
v^dshes  to  read  en  xtyBtw,  which  seems  very  satisfactory 
in  itself,  and  best  agrees  with  the  context,  where  it  is 
said  the  great  men  went  to  condole  with  him  («;AAi«r>}- 
BT^ofMvot.)  Wesseling  is  inclined  to  read  ijnTi;^<«», 
as  if  to  bury  him  :  Larcher,  differing  from  all  these  read- 
ings, renders  it  "  under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  his 
memory ;"  which  seems  of  aU  others  tlie  most  difficult  to 
Mistify,  and  to  rest  only  on  the  far-fetched  idea,  that 
during  the  time  of  mourning  people  confined  themselves 

to  their  apartments T. 

1  /mftro*.]— This  was  an  island  of  the  ^ean,  betwixt 
Lenuios  and  the  Thradan  Chersonese,  it  was  anciently 
famous  for  producing  a  prodigious  number  of  haros.— r. 


perty,  and  married  him  to  a  woman  of  Persia ; 
their  offspring  are  considered  as  Persians. 

XLII.  Miltiades  leaving  Imbros,  proceeded 
to  Athens  :  the  Persians  executed  this  year  no 
farther  hostilities  against  the  lonians,  but  con- 
trived  for  them  many  useful  regulations.  Ar- 
taphemes,  governor  of  Sardis,  assembled  the 
deputies  of  the  different  cities,  requiring  them 
to  enter  into  treaty  for  the  mutual  observance 
of  justice  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  reciprocal  depredation  and 
violence.  His  next  step  was  to  divide  all  the 
Ionian  districts  into  parasangs  (the  Persian 
name  for  a  measure  of  thirty  furlongs)  by  which 
he  ascertained  the  tributes  they  were  seveiaUy 
to  pay.  This  distribution  of  Artapherhes  has 
continued,  with  very  little  variation,  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  and  was  certainly  an  ordinance 
which  tended  to  establish  the  general  tranquiU 
Uty. 

XLIII.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
spring,  the  king  sent  Mardonius  to  supersede 
the  other  commanders  :  he  was  the  son  of  Go- 
bryas,  a  very  young  man,  and  had  recently  mar- 
ried Artozostra,  a  daughter  of  Darius.  He  ac- 
cordingly appeared  on  the  coast  ready  to  em- 
bark, with  a  considerable  body  of  land  and  sea 
forces :  arriving  at  Cilicia,  he  went  himself  on 
board,  taking*  under  his  command  the  rest  of 
the  fleet:  the  land  army  he  sent  forward  to 
the  Hellespont,  under  the  direction  of  their 
different  officers.  Mardonius  passed  by  Asia, 
and  came  to  Ionia,  where  an  incident  happened 
which  will  hardly  obtain  credit  with  those 
Greeks  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  Ota- 
nes,  in  the  assembly  of  the  seven  conspirators, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  popular  govern- 
ment would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  Per- 
sia:— for  Mardonius,  removing  the  Ionian 
princes  from  their  station,  every  where  estab- 
lished a  democracy.  He  then  proceeded  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  where  collecting  a  num- 
erous fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  he  passed 
them  over  the  Hellespont  in  ships,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  Europe,  ton^ards  Eretriaand 
Athens. 

XLIV.  These  two  cities  were  the  avowed 
object  of  his  expedition,  but  he  really  intend- 
ed  to  reduce  as  many  of  the  Greek  cities  as  he 
possibly  could.  By  sea  he  subdued  the  Tha- 
sians,  who  attempted  no  resistance ;  by  land 
his  army  reduced  all  those  Macedonians  who 
were  more  remote :  the  Macedonians  on  this 
side  had  been  reduced  before.  Leaving  Tha- 
sos,  he  coasted  by  the  opposite  continent  as  far 


■»  Acanthus ;  from  Acanthus,  passing  anwarde, 
he  endeavoured  10  double  mount  Attos ;  but 
at  this  juncture  a  Wmpestuoua  wind  arose  from 
the  north,  which  pressing  hard  upon  the  tleet, 
drove  a  great  number  of  ships  against  mount 
AtLos.  He  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  hare 
lost  three  hundred  vessels,  and  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men  :  of  these  numbers  were 
destroyed  by  the  sea-monsters,  which  abound 
off  the  coast  near  Alhos,  othes  were  dashed  on 
tbe  rocks,  some  lost  their  lives  from  their  ina- 
bility to  swim,  and  many  perished  by  the  cold. 
XLV.  Whilst  Mardonius  with  his  land 
forces  was  encamped  in.  Macedonia,  be  was 
attacked  in  the  night  by  the  BrygjJ  of  Thrace, 
who  killed  many  of  his  men,  and  wounded 
Mardonius  himEclf.  Tbey  did  not,  however, 
finally  elude  the  power  of  the  Persians,  for 
Mardonius  would  not  leave  that  region  till  he 
had  effectually  reduced  them  under  his  powe 
After  this  event  he  led  back  his  army,  which 
had  sufiered  much  froai  the  liry^i,  but  still 
more  by  the  tempest  off  Achos ;'  his  re 
therefore,    to  Asia,  was    far  from    being  glo- 


ttf  Santo,  aa  It  is  calji^  hf  tbe  Eurnpeima ;  it 

>nt  Mount  Athoe  In  Haceiisnia,  now  called  bath  by 

■ks  aid  Turk,  Ha^lon  0™s,UicHoly  Mountain,  by 


into,  anriontly  called  Sngitlois.  a 


)Wta  of  It,  tbough  hilly,  being  lo 


that  the  Tbasians  meditated  a  revolt,  sent 
them  orders  to  pull  down  their  walls,  and  re- 
their  ships  to  Abdcrd.  The  Tbasians  had 
formerly  been  besieged  by  Histiff  us  of  Miletus ; 
therefore  they  were  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  they  applied  it  to  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing vessels  of  war,  and  ofconstructing  a  stronger 
wall;  their  wealth  was  collected  partly  from 
tbe  continent,  and  partly  from  their  mines. 
PYom  their  gold  mines  at  Scaptesyla'  they  ob- 
lAined  upon  an  average  eighty  talents  ;  Thasus 
itself  did  not  produce  so  much,  but  they  were 
on  the  whole  bo  affluent,  that  being  generally 
exempt  from  laies,  the  whole  of  their  annual 
lue  was  two  hundred,  and  in  the  times  of 
greatest  abundance,  three  hundred  talents- 
XL  VII.  These  mines  1  have  mpelf  seen  ; 
the  most  valuable  are  those  discovered  by  the 
Fhenicians,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Tbasus, 
first  made  a  settlement  in  this  island,  and 
named  it  from  their  leader.  The  mines  so 
discovered  are  betwixt  a  place  called  £nyra 
and  Ccenyra.  Opposite  to  Samothracia  was  a 
large  mountain,  which,  by  the  search  after 
mines,  has  been  effectually  levelled. 

XL  VIII.  The  Tbasians,  in  obedience  to 
tbe  will  of  Darius,  destroyed  their  walls,  and 
sent  their  sbijis  to  Abdera.  To  make  experi- 
ment of  the  real  intentions  of  the  Greeks,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  they  were  inclined  to  sub- 
mit to,  or  resist  his  power,  Darius  sent  emissa- 
ries to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  demand 
earth  and  water.'  The  cities  on  the  coast  who 
paid  him  tribute,  be  ordered  to  construct  Tea- 
sels of  war,  and  transports  for  cavalry. 

XLIX.  At  the  time  these  latter  were  pre- 
paring, the  king's  envoys  arrived  in  Greece : 
most  of  the  people  on  tbe  continent  complied 
with  what  was  required  of  them,  as  did  all  tbe 
islanders  whom  the  messengers  visited,  and 
amongst  others  the  ^ginelx.  This  conduct 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Athenians,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  Xginetx  had  hostile  intentions 
towards  them,  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
Persians  they  were  resolved  to  execute.  Tbey 
eagerly  therefore  embraced  this  pretext,  and 
accused  them  at  Sparta  of  betraying  tbe  liber, 
ties  of  Greece. 


iHghtofiltobefour 
ej^ty  iiiil«  distant,  ttiough 
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L.  histigated  by  their  report,  Cleomenes  son 
of  Anaxandrides,  and  prince  of  Sparta,  went 
over  to  ^gina,  determining  fiilly  to  investigate 
the  matter.  He  endeavoured  to  seize  the  per- 
sons of  the  accused,  but  was  opposed  by  many 
of  the  ^ginets,  and  in  particular  by  Crius  son 
of  Polycritus,  who  threatened  to  make  him  re- 
pent any  violent  attempts  upon  his  country, 
men.  He  told  them  that  his  conduct  was  the 
consequence,  not  of  the  joint  deliberations  of 
the  Spartans,  but  of  his  being  corrupted  by 
the  Athenians,  otherwise  the  other  king  also 
would  have  accompanied  and  assisted  him.  He 
said  this  in  consequence  of  a  letter  received 
from  Demaratus.  Cleomenes,  thus  repulsed 
from  ^gina,  asked  Grins  his  name ;  upon  being 
told,  "  Well  then,"  returned  Cleomenes,  "  you 
had  better  tip  your  horns  with  brass,'  and  pre. 
pare  to  resist  some  calamity.** 

LI.  Demaratus,  who  circulated  this  report  at 
Sparta  to  the  prejudice  of  Cleomenes,  was  the 
son  of  Ariston,  and  himself  also  a  prince  of 
Sparta,  though  of  an  inferior  branch  :  both  had 
the  same  origin,  but  the  family  of  Eurysthenes, 
as  being  the  eldest,  was  most  esteemed. 

LII.  The  Lacedaemonians,  in  opposition  to 
what  is  asserted  by  all  the  poets,  affirm  that 
they  were  first  introduced  into  the  region  which 
they  now  inhabit,  not  by  the  sons  of  Aristode- 
mus,  but  by  Aristodemus  himself.  He  at  that 
time  reigned,  and  was  son  of  Aristomachus, 
grandson  of  Cleodseus,  and  great-grandson  of 
Hyllus.  His  wife  Argia  was  the  daughter  of 
Autesion,  grand-daughter  of  Tisamenus,  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Thersander,  and  in  the  fourth 
descent  from  Polynices.  Her  husband,  to 
whom  she  brought  twins,  died  by  some  disease 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  them.  The  La- 
cedaemonians of  that  day,  after  consulting  to- 
gether, elected  for  their  prince  the  eldest  of 
these  children,  as  their  law  required.  They 
were  still  at  a  loss,  as  the  infants  so  much  re- 
sembled each  other.'     In  this  perplexity,  they 


1  Your  horn*  with  hrass.^ — In  allusion  to  his  name 
Kf'«f 7  which  signifies  a  ram.^See  a  remarkable  verse  in 
the  first  book  of  kings,  chap.  xxii.  ver.  11. 

**  And  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Chenaanah  made  him 
horns  of  iron :  and  he  said.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  with 
these  Shalt  thou  push  the  Syrians,  until  thou  have  con- 
sumed them." — T, 

2  Resembled  each  q^Act-.]— Upon  the  perplexities  aris- 
ing from  this  resemblance  of  twins  to  each  other,  the 
wliole  plot  of  the  Mensechmi  of  Plautus,  and  the  Comedy 
of  £rrors  of  Shakspearc  are  made  to  depend : 

Mercator  quidam  fuit  Sjracuiia  tenez, 
Ei  sunt  nati  filii  gemini  duo. 


^plied  to  the  mother,  she  also  professed  her- 
self unaUe  to  decide:  her  ignorance  however 
was  only  pretended,  and  arose  from  her  widi 
to  make  both  her  children  kings.  The  diffi- 
culty thus  remaining,  they  sent  to  Delphi  for 
advice.  The  P3rthian  commanded  them  to  ac- 
knowledge both  the  children  as  their  kings,  bat 
to  honour  the  first-bom  the  most  Receiving 
this  answer  from  the  P3rthian,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians were  still  unable  to  discover  the  first.' 
bom  child,  till  a  Messenian,  whose  name  was 
Panites,  advised  them  to  take  notice  which 
child  the  mother  washed  and  fed  first :  if  she 
was  constant  in  making  a  distinction,  they  might 
reasonably  conclude  they  had  discovered  what 
they  wished ;  if  she  made  no  regular  preference 
in  this  respect  of  one  child  to  the  other,  her  %• 
norance  of  the  matter  in  question  was  probaUy 
unaffected,  and  they  must  have  recourse  to 
other  measures.  The  Spartans  followed  die 
advice  of  the  Messenian,  and  carefully  watched 
the  mother  of  the  children  of  Aristodemus. 
Perceiving  her,  who  was  totally  unconscious  of 
their  design,  regularly  preferring  her  first-bom, 
both  in  washing  and  feeding  it,  they  respected 
this  silent  testimony  of  the  mother.  The  child 
thus  preferred  by  its  parent  they  treated  as  the 
eldest,  and  educated  at  the  public  expense,  call- 
ing him  Eurysthenes,  and  his  brother  Procles. 
The  brothers,  when  they  grew  up,  were 
through  life  at  variance  with  each  other,  and 
their  enmity  was  perpetuated  by  their  posterity. 
LIIL  The  above  is  related  on  the  authority 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  alone ;  but  I  shall  now 
give  the  matter  as  it  is  generally  received  in 
Greece. — The  Greeks  enumerate  these  Dorian 
princes  in  regular  succession  to  Perseus,  the 
son  of  Danae,  passing  over  the  story  of  the 
deity;  from  which  account  it  plainly  appears 
that  they  were  Greeks,  and  were  always  so  es- 
teemed. These  Dorian  princes,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, go  no  higher  than  Perseus,  for  Perseus 
had  no  mortal  father  from  whom  his  surname 
could  be  derived,  being  circumstanced  as  Her 
cules  was  with  respect  to  Amphitryon.     I  am 

Ita  forma  simiU  paeri,  uti  raator  raa 

Non  intemosse  ponet  que  mammam  dabat,  dec. 

Prologtm  ad  Menttch. 
There  she  had  not  been  long,  but  she  became  * 
A  jojrful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons  : 
And,  which  was  strange*  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguished,  &c. 

Cawudy  qf  Errors . 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  latter  play  is  a 
ver>'  minute  copy  of  the  foi^ner,  of  which  in  Shakspeare's 
time  translations  in  the  different  languages  of  Europe 
were  easily  to  be  obtained.— 7'. 


ERATO. 
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therefore  justified  in  stopping  at  Perseus.  If 
we  ascend  from  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  we  shall  find  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Dorian  princes  were  of  Egjrptian  origin.* — 
Such  is  the  Grecian  account  of  their  descent. 

LIV.  The  Persians  affirm  that  Perseus  was 
an  Assyrian  by  birth,  becoming  afterwards  a 
I  Greek,  although  none  of  his  ancestors  were  of 
that  nation.  The  ancestors  of  Acrisius  claim 
no  consanguinity  with  Perseus,*  being  Egyp- 
tians ;  which  account  is  confirmed  by  the  Greeks. 

LV.  In  what  manner,  in  being  Egyptians, 
they  became  the  princes  of  the  Dorians,  having 
been  mentioned  by  others,  I  need  not  relate ; 
but  I  shall  explain  what  they  have  omitted. 

LVI.  The  Spartans  distinguished  their 
princes  by  many  honourable  privileges.  The 
priesthoods  of  the  Lacedaemonian^  and  of  the 
Celestial  Jupiter*  were  appropriated  to  them  : 
they  had 'the  power  also  of  making  hostile  ex- 
peditions wherever  they  pleased,  nor  might  any 
Spartan  obstruct  them  without  incurring  the 
curses  of  their  religion.  In  field  of  battle  their 
post  is  in  the  fh)nt ;  when  they  retire,  in  the 


3  Eyyptian  ori^'n.  3— According  to  Herodotus,  all  the 
principal  persons  of  the  Dorian  fomily,  apwards,  were  in 
a  direct  line  from  Eg^ypt.  The  same  author  says,  that 
Perseus  was  originally  from  Assjrria,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  tlie  Persians-  The  like  is  said,  and  ivith 
great  truth,  of  the  Heraclidee,  who  are  represented  by 
Plato  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Achaemenidse  of  Persia. 
The  Persians  therefore,  and  the  Grecians,  were  in  great 
measure  of  the  same  family,  being  equally  Cuthites  from 
Chaldea ;  but  the  latter  came  last  from  'EgrO'i.  Bryant^ 
voL  iii.  388. 

4  Ko  eoruanguinihf  with  Pergetu."] — Herodotus  more 
truly  represents  Perseus  as  an  Assyrian,  by  which  is 
meant  a  Babylonian,  and  agreeably  to  this  he  is  said  to 
have  married  Asterie,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  the  same  as 
Astaroth  and  Astarte  of  Canaan,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter,  Hecate.  This,  though  taken  from  an  idle 
system  of  theology,  yet  plainly  shows  that  the  history  of 
Perseus  had  been  greatly  misapplied  and  lowered  by 
being  inserted  among  the  fables  of  Greece;,  &c.  Bryanty 
roL  ii.  64. 

5  I.ac«<f<rmon»an. 3— >Larcher  remarks  on  this  ezpres. 
si  on,  that  Herodotus  is  the  only  writer  who  distinguishes 
Jupiter  by  tliis  appellation.  I  have  before  observed,  that 
the  office  of  priesthood  and  king  was  anciently  united  in 
the  same  person.— 7. 

6  Celestial  Jupiter."}— 'Tbia  epithet  was,  I  suppose, 
given  to  Jupiter,  because  the  sky  was  considered  as  his 
particular  department. — See  the  answer  ol  Neptune  to 
Iris,  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad : 

Three  brother  deltJet  from  Saturn  ciune. 

And  ancient  Rhea,  Earth's  inunortal  dame : 

Anigned  by  lot«  onr  triple  rule  «e  know ) 

Infernal  Piuto  swaTS  Uie  ihades  below : 

O'er  the  wide  clouda,  and  o'er  the  stairjr  plain, 

Ethereal  Jove  extends  hit  wide  domain : 

If  jr  court  beneath  the  hoary  waves  I  keep. 

And  hodi  the  roaring!  of  the  aacrad  deep.  r. 


rear.  They  have  a  hundred  chosen  men^  as  a 
guard  for  their  person  :  when  upon  their  march 
they  may  take  for  their  use  as  many  sheep  as 
they  think  proper,  and  they  have  the  back"  and 
the  skin'  of  all  that  are  sacrificed.  Such  are 
their  privileges  in  war. 

LVI  I.  In  peace  also  they  have  many  dis- 
tinctions.  In  the  solemnity  of  any  public 
sacrifice,  the  first  place  is  always  reserved  for 
the  kings,  to  whom  not  only  the  choicest  things 
are  presented,  but  twice  as  much  as  to  any 
other  person.**  They  have  moreover  the  first 
of  every  libation,^^  and  the  skins  of  the  sacrificed 


7  Hundred  chosen  fnen.}— In  tames  of  peace,  the  Lace- 
daemonian princes  were  not  attended  by  guards :  Thucy. 
dides  says,  that  in  war  they  had  three  hundred.— T. 

8  The  back.'] — By  the  back  we  must  understand  the 
chine ;  and  we  learn  as  well  from  Homer,  as  other  an- 
cient writers,  that  it  was  always  considered  as  the  hon- 
ourable portion.  See  Odyssey,  book  iv.  where  Tele- 
machus  visits  Menelaus  at  Sparta: 

Ceasing  benevolent,  he  atrait  assigns 
The  nqral  portion  of  the  choicest  dUnes 
To  each  accepted  friend. 

See  also  the  Iliad,  book  vii 

The  Icing  himself,  an  honoraiC7  sign. 

Before  great  Ajax  placed  the  mighty  ehint.  T. 

9  The  «Xrtn.>-These  skins  we  find  were  allotted  to  the 
princes  during  the  time  of  actual  service,  when,  as  their 
residence  was  in  tents,  they  must  have  been  of  the'great- 
est  service  both  as  seats  and  as  beds.  See  Leviticus,  viL 
8.  where  it  appears  that  the  priest  had  the  skin. 

**  And  the  priest  that  offisreth  any  man's  burnt-of- 
fering, even  the  priest  shall  have  to  himself  the  skin  of 
the  bumt-ofiiering  which  he  hath  offered." 

They  were  serviceable  also  in  another  respect,  as  they 
were  made  into  bottles  to  preserve  wine,  and  to  carry 
liquids  of  different  kinds.  Of  skins  also  the  first  dothes 
were  made.— 7. 

10  Twice  €u  much  at  fo  any  o^Aer/MTMrn.  3— Instances 
of  this  mode  of  showing  reverence  and  distinction  occur 
repeatedly  in  Homer.  Diomed,  as  a  mark  of  h<moar, 
had  more  meat  and  wine  than  any  other  person.  Aga- 
memnon also,  and  Idomeneus,  have  more  wine  than  the 
rest  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  as  large  as  that  of 
his  brethren.  Xenophon  observes,  that  Lycorgns  did 
not  assign  a  double  portion  to  the  kings,  because  tliey 
were  to  eat  twice  as  much  as  any  body  else,  but  that 
they  might  give  it  to  whom  they  pleased.  We  find  from 
Homer,  that  this  also  was  a  common  practice  during  the 
repast,  to  give  of  their  own  portion  to  scune  -friend  or 
favourite.  Accordingly  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  in  smne 
very  beautiful  Unes,  that  Ulysses  gave  a  portion  of  the 
diine  reserved  for  himself  to  DemodocoB,  **TheBardof 
Fame." 

The  bard  a  herald  guides :  the  gaxfaig  throng 

Pay  low  obeisance  as  he  naoves  along : 

Beneath  a  scvlptored  arch  he  sits  enthroned^ 

The  peers  encircling,  fiMrm  an  awful  round : 

Then  froin  the  chine  Ulysses  carves  with  art, 

DeUdoMfbod,  an  honorary  part. 

"  This  let  the  master  of  the  lyre  receive, 

A  pledge  of  love,  tfs  all  a  wretidi  can  give: 

Lives  there  a  man  beneath  the  spaclons  skies 

Who  sacred  boooit  to  tha  Baid  d— ias?"  ^.         T. 

1 1  Libaticn.y^The  ceremony  of  offering  a  Ubatioii  was 
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victims.  On  the  first  and  seventh  of  every 
month,  they  give  to  each  of  them  a  perfect  ani- 
mal, which  is  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
To  this  is  added  a  medimnus  of  meal,  and  a 
Lacedaemonian  quart  of  wine.'  In  the  public 
games,  they  sit  in  the  most  distinguished  place ;' 
they  appoint  whomsoever  they  please  to  the 
dignity  of  Proxeni,'  and  each  of  them  chooses 
two  Pythii.  The  Pythii  are  those  who  are 
sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  are 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  as  well  as  the 
kings.  If  the  kings  do  not  think  proper  to 
take  their  repast  in  public,  two  choenices  of 
meal  with  a  cotyla  of  wine  are  sent  to  their 
respective  houses  ;  but  if  they  are  present,  they 
receive  a  double  portion.  If  any  private  per- 
son invite  them  to  an  entertainment,  a  similar 
respect  is  shown  them.  The  oracular  declara- 
tions are  preserved  by  them,  though  the  Pjrthii 
also  must  know  them.  The  kings  alone  have 
the  power  of  deciding  in  the  following  matters, 
and  they  decide  these  only,  they  choose  a 
husband  for  an  heiress,  if  her  father  had  not 
previously  betrothed  her :  they  have  the  care  of 
the  public  ways ;  whoever  chooses  to  adopt  a 
child,*  must  do  it  in  the  presence  of  the  kings. 
They  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 


this :  When,  previous  to  sacrifice,  the  sacred  meal  mixed 
with  salt  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  the 
priest  took  the  vessel  which  held  the  wine,  and  just 
tasting  it  himself,  gave  it  to  those  near  him  to  taste  also : 
it  was  then  poured  upon  the  head  of  the  beast  betwixt 
the  horns.  The  burnt-offerings  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic 
law  were  in  like  manner  accompanied  by  libations.— See 
Exodus,  xxix.  40.— T. 

1  MedimnuB  of  mecU— quart  of  urine.2 — **  Then  shall 
he  that  offereth  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  bring  a  meat- 
offering of  a  tenth  deal  of  flour,  mingled  with  the  fourth 
part  of  an  bin  of  oil 

**  And  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink  of 
fering  shalt  thou  prepare,  with  the  burnt-offering,  oi 
sacrifice."- Numbers  xv.  4,  5. 

2  Most  distinguished  place."] — We  learn  from  Xeuo. 
phon,  that  wherever  the  kings  appeared  every  body  rose, 
out  of  reverence  to  their  persons,  except  the  Ephori. 
Of  these  magistrates  Larcher  remarks,  that  they  were 
in  some  respect  superior  in  dignity  to  the  kings,  to  limit 
whose  authority  they  were  first  instituted.— r. 

3  Proxeni.'} — It  was  the  business  of  the  Proxeni  to 
entertain  the  ambassadors  from  foreign  states,  and  intro. 
duce  them  at  the  public  assemblies. 

4  Adopt  a  child.'}— The  custom  of  adoption  amongst 
the  Romans  was  much  more  frequent  than  amongst  the 
Greeks,  though  borrowed  from  the  latter  by  the  former. 
In  Oreece,  an  eunuch  could  not  adopt  a  child,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  person  adopted  should  be  eighteen 
years  younger  tlian  the  person  who  adopted  him.  In 
Rome,  the  ceremony  of  adoption  was  performed  before 
the  prsetor,  or  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  In  the 
tiroes  of  the  emperors,  the  permission  of  the  prince  was 
sufficient— 7. 


which  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  persons.  In 
case  of  their  not  appearing,  those  senators  who 
are  the  nearest  relations  to  the  kings,  take  their 
places  and  privilege,  having  two  voices  inde- 
pendent of  their  own. 

LVIII.  Such  are  the  honours  paid  by  the 
Spartans  to  their  princes  whilst  alive ;  they 
have  others  after  their  decease.  Messengers 
are  sent  to  every  part  of  Sparta  to  relate  the 
event,  whilst  through  the  city  the  women  beat 
on  a  caldron.^  At  this  signal,  one  firee-bom 
person  of  each  sex  is  compelled  under  very 
heavy  penalties  to  disfigure  themselves.  The 
same  ceremonies  which  the  Lacedsemonians 
observe  on  the  death  of  their  kings,  are  prac- 
tised also  by  the  Barbarians  of  Asia ;  the  great- 
er part  of  whom  on  a  similar  occasion  use 
these  rites.  \Vhen  a  king  of  Lacedsemon  dies, 
a  certain  number  of  Lacedsemonians,  indepen- 
dent of  the  Spartans,  are  obliged  from  all  parts 
of  Lacedsemon  to  attend  his  funeral.  When 
these,  together  with  the  Helots"  and  Spartans, 
to  the  amount  of  several  thousands,  are  as- 
sembled in  one  place,  they  begin,  men  and  wo- 
men, to  beat  their  breasts,  to  make  loud  and 
dismal  lamentations,^  always  exclaiming  of  their 


5  The  ufofnen  beat  on  a  caldron."}— A  very  curious  io- 
ddent  relative  to  this  circumstance  is  given  us  by  JEUan, 
in  his  Various  History.  The  Lacedaemonians  having 
subdued  the  Messenians,  took  to  themselves  the  half  of 
all  their  property,  and  compelled  their  free-bom  women 
us  r«  <ri»0i)  fitihl^ufi  to  walk  in  the  funeral  procesaioiis, 
and  to  lament  at  the  deaths  of  those  with  whom  they 
were  not  at  all  connected. 

Women  who  were  free-bom  never  appeared  at  funer- 
als, except  at  those  of  their  relations,  mudi  less  did  they 
lament  like  the  women  hired  for  this  purpose,  which  we 
find  from  the  above  passage  the  Lacedsemonians  oom. 
pelled  the  Messenian  women  to  do.  It  is  to  be  obeenred, 
that  the  women  were  much  more  rigorously  secluded  in 
Greece  than  in  Rome.— 71 

6  HelotS'2 — ^The  Helots  were  a  kind  of  public  slaves  to 
the  Spartans,  and  rendered  so  by  the  right  of  conquest 
They  took  their  name  from  HeloA,  a  La(«dsemonian 
town ;  their  slavery  was  rigorous  in  the  extreme,  but 
they  might  on  certain  terms  obtain  their  freedom.  Upoa 
them  the  business  of  agriculture  and  commerce  entirely 
depended,  whilst  their  haughty  masters  were  employed 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  or  in  feasting.  For  a  miHre  par. 
ticular  account  of  them,  consult  Cragius  de  Republica 
Lacedsemon.  and  Archbishop  Potter.— 7*. 

7  I.a;/i«n/a^ioi}«.]—l1ii8  custom  still  prevails  in  Egypt, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  east.  **  When  the  corpse," 
says  Dr  Russel,  **  is  carried  out,  a  number  of  shieks  with 
their  tattered  banners  walk  first,  next  come  the  male 
friends,  and  after  them  the  corpse,  carried  with  the  head 
foremost  upon  men's  shoulders.  The  nearest  male  re- 
lations immediately  follow,  and  the  women  dose  the 
procession  with  dreadfiU  shrieks." 

See  also  what  Maacrier  tells  us  from  M.  Maillet,  that 
not  only  the  relations  and  female  friends  in  E^pt,  sur- 
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last  prince  that  he  was  of  all  preceding  ones 
the  best.  If  one  of  their  kings  die  in  battle, 
they  make  a  representation  of  his  person,  and 
carry  it  to  the  place  of  interment  upon  a  bier 
richly  adorned.  When  it  is  buried,  there  is  an 
interval  of  ten  days  from  all  business  and 
amusement,  with  every  public  testimony  of 
sorrow. 

LIX.  They  have  also  another  custom  in 
common  with  the  Persians.  When  a  prince 
dies,  his  successor  remits  every  debt  due  either 
to  the  prince  or  the  public.  In  Persia  also,  he 
who  is  chosen  king  remits  to  every  city  what- 
ever tributes  happen  to  be  due. 

LX.  In  one  instance,  the-  Lacedaemonians 
observe  the  usage  of  Egypt.  Their  heralds, 
musicians,  and  cooks,  follow  the  profession  of 
their  fathers.  The  son  of  a  herald  is  of  course 
a  herald,  and  the  same  of  the  other  two  pro. 
fessions.  If  any  man  has  a  louder  voice  than 
the  son  of  a  herald,  it  signifies  nothing. 

LXL  Whilst  Cleomenes  was  at  ^gina, 
consulting  for  the  common  interest  of  Greece, 
he  was  persecuted  by  Demaratus,  who  was  in- 
fluenced not  by  any  desire  of  serving  the  people 
of  ^gina,  but  by  jealousy  and  malice.  Cleo- 
menes on  his  return  endeavoured  to  degrade  his 
rival  from  his  station,  for  which  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing pretence :  Ariston  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  married  two  wives,  but  had 
children  by  neither ;  not  willing  to  believe  that 
any  defect  existed  on  his  part,  he  married  a 
third  time.  He  had  a  friend,  a  native  of  Spar- 
ta, to  whom  on  all  occasions  he  showed  a  par- 
ticular  preference.  This  friend  had  a  wife,  who 
from  being  remarkable  for  her  ugliness,"  be- 
came exceedingly  beautiful.  When  an  infant 
her  features  were  very  plain  and  disagreeable, 
whi'ih  was  a  source  of  much  affliction  to  her 
pai  %  who  were  people  of  great  affluence.' 
H  se  seeing  this,  recommended  that  she 


r<  jjxd  the  corpse  while  it  remains  onburied,  with  the 
most  bitter  cries,  scratching  and  beating  their  faces  so 
violently  as  to  make  them  bloody,  and  black  and  blue. 
Those  of  the  lower  kind  also  are  apt  to  call  in  certain 
women  who  play  on  tabors,  &c  The  reader  will  find 
many  similar  examples  collected  in  "  Observations  on 
Scripture,"  vol.  iii.  408,  9.— T. 

8  Remarkable  for  her  ugliness.'}— TtMBaxdaa  says,  that 
from  being  remarkable  for  her  ngliness,  she  became  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Greece,  «*•  'Exttiif  next  to 
Helea— T. 

9  Great  a^tience.'}'—llow  was  it  possible,  asks  M. 
Larcher  in  this  place,  to  have  great  riches  in  Sparta  ? 
All  the  landa  of  Lacedsemon  were  divided  in  equal  por- 
tions amongst  the  citizens,  and  gold  and  silver  were  pro- 
hibited under  penalty  of  death. 


should  every  day  be  carried  to  the  temple  of 
Helen,  situate  in  a  place  called  Therapne,  near 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  .  Here  the  nurse  regu- 
larly presented  herself  with  the  child,  and 
standing  near  the  shrine  implored  the  god^ss 
to  remove  the  child's  deformity.  As  she  was 
one  day  departing  from  the  temple,  a  woman  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  her,  inquiring  what 
she  carried  in  her  arms :  the  nurss  replied,  it 
was  a  child.  She  desired  to  see  it ;  this  the 
nurse,  having  had  orders  to  that  effect  from  the 
parents,  at  first  refused,  but  seeing  that  the 
woman  persevered  in  her  wishes,  she  at  length 
complied.  The  stronger,  taking  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  stroked  it  on  the  face,  saying,  that 
hereafter  she  should  become  the  loveliest  wo- 
man in  Sparta;  and  from  that  hour  her  fea- 
tures began  to  improve.  On  her  arriving  at  a 
proper  age,  Agetus  son  of  Alcides,  and  the 
friend  of  Ariston,  made  her  his  wife. 

LXIL  Ariston,  inflamed  with  a  passion  for 
this  woman,  took  the  following  means  to  ob- 
tain his  wishes ;  he  engaged  to  make  her  hus- 
band a  present  of  whatever  he  would  select 
from  his  eflects,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
similar  favour  in  return.  Agetus  having  no 
suspicion  with  respect  to  his  wife,  as  Ariston 
also  was  married,  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  an  oath.  Ariston  according- 
ly gave  his  friend  whatever  it  was  that  he 
chose,  whilst  he  in  return,  having  previously 
determined  the  matter,  demanded  the  wife  of 
Agetus.  Agetus  said,  that  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  comprehend  her  in  the  agreement; 
but,  influenced  by  his  oath,  the  artifice  of  the 
other  finally  prevailed,  and  he  resigned  her  to 
him. 

LXIII.  In  this  manner  Ariston,  having  re- 
pudiated his  second  wife,  married  a  third,  who 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  within  a  less  period 
than  ten  months, '^^  brought  him  this  Demaratus. 


10  Within  a  less  period  than  ten  months."}— Ti^,  it 
seems,  was  thought  sufficient  cause  to  suspect  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  child.  It  is  remarkable,  that  ten  months  is 
the  period  of  gestation,  generally  spoken  of  by  the  an- 
cients.—See  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Aldbiades ;  and  Vir- 
gil,  Ed.  iv. 

Matri  longa  decern  tolerant  fastJdia  wumm. 

A.  Oellius,  who  gives  a  curious  dissertation  on  tho 
subject,  L  iii.  cap.  16,  seems  to  pronounce  very  positive, 
ly,  that  it  was  ten  months  fully  completed;  decern 
menses  non  inceptos  sed  exactos ;  but  we  should  take 
the  whole  sentence  together— eomque  esse  hominem  gig- 
nendi  sitmmum  Jinem,  decern  menses  non  inceptos  sed 
exactos.  This  I  understand  as  if  he  had  written,  *'  but 
that  the  utmost  period  (not  the  ustmI)  id  when  the  tenth 
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Whilst  the  father  was  sitting  at  his  tribunal, 
attended  by  the  Ephori,  he  was  informed  by 
one  of  his  domestics  of  the  delivery  of  his  wife : 
reflecting  on  the  interval  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  marriage,  he  reckoned  the 
number  of  months  upon  his  fingers,  and  said 
with  an  oathj  '<  This  child  is  not  mine.**  The 
Ephori,  who  heard  him,  did  not  at  the  moment 
esteem  what  he  said  of  any  importance :'  after- 
wards, when  the  child  grew  up,  Ariston  chang- 
ed his  sentiments  concerning  the  legitimacy  of 
his  son,  and  repented  of  the  words  which  had 
escaped  him.  Demaratus  owed  his  name'  to 
the  following  circumstance :  before  he  was  bora 
the  people  had  unanimously  made  a  publio  sup- 
plication that  Ariston,  the  best  of  their  kings, 
might  have  a  son^ 

LXiy.  Ariston  died,  and  Demaratus  suc- 
ceeded to  his  authority.  But  it  seemed  des- 
tined that  the  above  expression  should  lose  him 
his  crown.  He  was  in  a  particular  manner 
odious  to  Cleomenes,  both  when  he  withdrew 
his  army  from  Eleusis,  and  when  Cleomenes 
pai^sed  over  to  iEgina,  on  account  of  the  feivour 
which  the  people  of  that  place  showed  to  the 
Medes. 

LXV.  Cleomenes  being  determined  to  ex- 
ecute vengeance  on  his  rival,  formed  a  connec- 
tion with  Leutychides,  who  was  of  the  family 
of  Demaratus,  being  the  son  of  Menaris,  and 


montli  is  not  only  began,  bat  completed ;"  namely,  yrhen 
the  child  is  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  month. 
To  this  effect  he  mentions  afterwards  a  decision  of  the 
decemviri  under  Hadrian,  that  infonts  were  bom  rego- 
larly  in  ten  numths,  not  in  the  eleventh :  this  however 
the  einperor  set  aside,  as  not  being  an  infaUible  rule.  It 
appears  then,  that  the  ancients,  when  they  spoke  often 
months,  meant  that  the  tenth  month  was  the  time  for 
the  birth ;  and  if  they  express  themselves  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  they  meant  ten  months  complete,  it  is  be- 
cause tliey  usually  reckoned  inclnsively.  The  difference 
between  solar  and  lunar  months,  to  which  some  have  had 
recourse,  does  not  remove  any  of  the  difficulty.  Hippo- 
crates apeaka  variously  of  the  period  of  gestation,  but 
seems  to  reckon  the  longest  280  days,  or  nine  months 
and  ten  days.  We  are  teld  that  the  ancient  Persians,  in 
the  time  of  Zoroaster,  counted  into  the  age  of  a  man  the 
nine  months  of  his  conception.— SoAfer,  cited  by  M.  de 
Pastoret,  in  a  treatise  on  Zoroaster,  Confucias,  and  Ma- 
homet—T. 

1  Ofanifimportance.'}-~The  inattention  or  indifference 
of  the  Ephori  in  this  instance  must  appear  not  a  littie 
remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  one  part 
of  their  appropriate  duty  to  watch  over  the  o6ndact  trf 
their  queens,  in  order  to  prevent  tite  possibility  of  any 
children  sncceedlng  to  the  throne  who  were  not  of  the 
iismily  of  Hercules.— r. 

S  Owed  hi*  name  ;]— Which  means  prayed  for  by  the 
people,  being  cc»npounded  of  demo*  the  people,  and  are- 
toe  prayed  for.— r. 


grandson  of  Agis  :  the  conditiotM  were,  that 
Leutychides  should  succeed  to  the  dignity  of 
Demaratus,  and  should  in  return  assist  Qed*- 
menes  in  his  designs  iipon  iBgina.  Xieutychi* 
des  entertained  an  itnplacable  animosity  against 
Demaratus.  He  had  been  engaged  td  marry 
Perc^os,  the  daughter  of  Chilon,  grand* 
daughter  of  Demarmenes,  but  Demaratus  insi- 
diously prevetited  hiiA>  and  by  a  milturtf  of 
violence  and  artifice  married  Percaloe  himsdf* 
He  was  therefore  not  at  all  reluetant  to  lu:eed« 
to  the  proposals  of  Cleomenes,  and  to  assist 
him  against  Demaratus*  He  asserted,  there* 
fore,  that  Demaratus  did  not  lat^ftilly  poseese 
the  throne  of  Sparta,  not  being  the  Mil  of 
Ariston.  He  wa^  consecjuently,  careful  to  re« 
member  wad  repeat  the  expression  wbidh  1m^ 
fallen  from  Ariston,  when  his  servadt  fixftt 
brought  him  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a  soti } 
for,  after  computing  the  time,  he  bad  positivct- 
ly  denied  that  he  was  his.  Upon  this  incident 
Leutychides  strongly  insisted,  and  made  no 
scruple  of  declaring  openly,  that  Demaratus  was 
not  the  son  of  Ariston,  and  that  his  autlu»ity 
was  illegal ;'  to  confirm  this  he  adduced  the 
testimony  of  those  Ephori  who  were  present 
when  Ariston  so  expressed  himself. 

LXVL  As  the  matter  began  to  be  a  subject 
of  general  dispute,  the  Spartans  thought  proper 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  whether  Deoui- 
ratus  was  the  son  of  Ariston  or  not.  Cleome- 
nes was  not  at  all  suspected  of  taking  any  care 
to  influence  the  Pythian ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  induced  Cobon,  son  of  Aristophantes,  a 
man  of  very  great  authority  at  Delphi,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  priestess  to  say  what  Cleomenea 
desired.*     The  name  of  this  woman  was  Pe- 

3  Wa*  ittegoLy-TUiB  story  is  related  veith  equal  mi. 
nuteness  by  Pausanias,  book  iii  c  4 ;  firom  whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  when  there  was  even  any  saspkloa 
of  tiie  infidelity  of  the  queens,  their  children  were  umsiu 
padtated  from  succeeding  to  the  throne.— See  Pausanias 
also  on  a  similar  sulgect,  book  iiL  chap.  8l — T, 

4  To  *(nfv}hat  Cleomene*  dettred.}— Itis  impoadUe 
sufficientiy  to  lament  the  ignorance  and  delusion  of  those 
times,  when  an  insidious  expression,  eorruptiy  obtained 
from  tbe  Pythian,  was  sufficient  to  involve  a  whole 
kingdom  in  misery  and  blood:  of  this  the  ftte  of  Croesus, 
as  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  is  a  memora. 
ble  instance :  but  I  have  before  me  an  example,  in  Uie 
Stratagemata  of  Polysenus,  where  this  artifice  and  se- 
duction of  the  Pythian  had  a  contrary  effect  It  was  by 
bribing  the  priestess  of  Delphi  that  Lycurgus  obtained 
from  the  Lacedsemonians  an  obedience,  which  rendered 
their  nation  great  and  powerful,  and  their  legislator  im. 
mortal  Demosthenes  also,  in  one  of  his  orationsagainst 
Philip,  accuses  that  monarch  of  seducing  by  bribes  the 
oracle  to  his  purposes.  However  the  truth  of  tliis  may 
be  established  from  many  well.anthenticated  facts,  the 
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iUa,  wbo,  to  those  sent  on  tiiis  oecasion,  ds^ 
nied  that  Demaratus  was  tiie  son  of  Ariston. 
This  collusion  being  atterwards  discovered. 
Oobon  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Delphi,  and 
PeriUa  was  degraded  from  her  office. 

LXyil.  Such  were  the  measures  taken  to 
deprive  Demaratus  of  his  dignity  -.  an  affront 
which  was  afterwards  shown  him,  induced  him 
to  take  refug€  amongst  the  Medes.  After  the 
loss  of  his  throne,  he  was  elected  to  preside  in 
some  inferior  office,  and  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  Gymnopffidia.*  Leutyehides,  who  had 
been  elected  king  in  l^e  room  of  Demaratus, 
meaning  to  ridicule  and  insult  him,  sent  a  ser- 
vant  to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  his  pre- 
sent, ecnnpured  widi  his  former  <^ce.  Dema- 
ratus, incensed  by  the  question,  replied,  that  he 
himself  had  experienced  both,  which  the  person 
who  bad  asked  him  had  not ;  he  added,  that 
this  question  should  prove  the  commencement 
of  much  calamity  or  happiness  to  Sparta.  Say- 
ing this,  with  his  head  veiled,"  he  retired  from 
the  theatre  to  his  own  house  ;  where,  having 
sacriflced  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  he  sent  for  his 
mother. 


following  picture  from  Lucan,  of  the  priestess  of  Delphi, 
under  the  supposed  influence  of  the  god,  can  never  fail  of 
claiming  our  applause  and  admiration,  though  we  pity 
the  credulity  which  regarded,  and  the  spirit  which 
prompted  such  impostures : 

Tandem  contcrrita  rirgo 
Coofngit  ad  tripodat,  Taatlsque  abdaeta  eaverni* 
HaMlt,  et  insneto  concapit  pectore  numcn. 
Quod  non  exhaustas  per  tot  jam  uecnla  nipis 
Spiritus  Ingetdt  vati :  tandcmque  potitus 
Pectoie  Cirrtueo,  noD  unqoaro  plenior  artoa 
Phoebadoi  irrupit  Paean,  mentemque  priorem 
Expulit,  atque  hominem  toto  aibi  cedaie  joisit 
Pectose.     Bacchatar  demons  aliena  pur  antmm 
Colla  ferent,  vittasque  dei,  Phoebeaque  aerta 
Erectis  dlicima  comis,  per  loania  tempU 
Andpiti  ceiTice  rotat,  tpargltque  Taganti 
Obttantet  tripodas,  magnoque  exaestnat  igne.  T. 

5  Gymnop^scfta.]— This  word  is  derived  from  }«/cAy««^, 
naked,  and  ^rtust  a  child  j  at  this  feast  naked  children  simg 
hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  of  the  three  hundred 
who  died  at  Thermopylse.  Atheneus  describes  it  as  a 
kind  of  Pyrrliic  dance,  in  which  the  young  men  accom. 
panied  the  motion  of  their  feet  with  certain  corresponding 
and  graceful  ones  of  their  arms ;  the  whole  represented 
the  real  exercise  of  wrestling.— r. 

6  Hi$  head  veiled.'}~.We  may  Iqfer  from  hence,  that 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  deter- 
mined purpose.  The  veiling  of  the  head  constituted  part 
of  the  awful  ceremony  of  devotion  among  the  Romans. 
See  the  form  minutely  and  admirably  described  in  Livy, 
book  viii.  where  Decius  Mus  devotes  himself  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Roman  army.  After  calling  to  tlie 
Pontifex  to  perform  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  h^waa 
ordered,  togara  prsstextam  sumere,  et  vdaio  copife  manu 
Biibter  togam  ad  mentum  exerta,  super  telam.galdectam 
p<  dibus  itaotem,  sic  dicwe. 


LXVIIL  On  her  ^ppisanttMe,  \m  itoed  in 
her  hands  the  entrails  of  th«  vietia,  and  so- 
lemnly addressed  h^r  m  th6se  words  :^^^  I  eail 
upon  you,  mother,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  • 
and  in  particular  by  Jupiter  H^rcseus,'  in  whose 
iffl^lediate  presence  w^  are,  to  tell  me,  without 
disguise,  who  my  father  was.  Leutyehides,  in 
the  spirit  of  hatred  a»d  jealomy,  has  objected 
to  me,  that  when  yo«i  married  Ariston  you 
were  with  diild  by  yOur  former  husband: 
otibers  more  insoleittiy  have  asserted,  tSa&t  one 
of  your  slaves,  an  ass^river,  enjoyed  your  £a- 
milierity,  and  that  I  am  his«on  :  I  entreat  you, 
tSiecefore,  by  every  thing  sacred,  to  disclose  l^e 
truth.  If  you  really  have  done  what  is  related 
of  you,  your  conduct  is  not  without  €Xam]de, 
and  there  are  many  in  Sparta  who  believe  tiiat 
Ariston  had  not  the  power  of  becoming  a  £iU^^ 
otherwise,  they  say,  he  nuist  have  had  4diildr'en 
by  his  former  wives." 

L  XIX.  His.mother  thus  replied  :-^"  My  son, 
as  you  have  thus  imploi-ed  me  to  declare  the 
truth,  I  wUi  not  deceive  you.  When  Ariston 
had  conducted  me  to  his  house,  on  the  third 
night  of  our  marriage,  a  personage  appeared^  to 
me  resembling  Ariston,  who  after  enjoying  my 
person  crowned  me  with  a  garland  ^  he  had  in 

7  Jupiter  HerbtBiu.'y^xvpitet  was  worshipped  under 
this  titie,  as  the  Deus  Penetralis,  the  protector  of  the  in- 
.nennqst  xecesses  of  the  house :  he  was  so  callc4  froQi 
'^Kt,  which  signifies  the  interior  part  of  a  house.— r. 

8  A  personage  appeared.'}— This  story  in  many  res- 
pects heavs  a  resemblance  to  what  is  related  in  Greciaa 
history  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Or eal.  The  cbai^ 
tity  of  )iis  mottier  Olyrapia  being  in  a  ^umilar  jnanner 
questioned,  the  fiction  of  his  being  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
who  conversed  familiarly  with  his  mother  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent,  at  first  found  advocates  with  tiieignorpuDitAad 
superstitious,  and  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  estab- 
lished by  his  career  of  conquest  and  g^ory.  Of  this  fable 
no  liappier  use  has  ever  been  made,  than  by  Dryden,  hi 
his  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day : 

The  sfiog  begwn  firom  Jo«i^ 

Who  left  his  bllaefiil  seats  abore; 

fittcfa  Is  the  powac  of  mighty  Low* : 

A  4l«S«n'«  fierjr  fbvin  btited  the  god  t 

$«bU|ne  on  radj^nt  fpliM  he  «k4. 
When  he  to  fair  Oljinpiii  ^fCia^d  I 
And  while  he  songl^t  Iier  snowy  braut. 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  1m  cnrl'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himseir,  a  sorareigB  of  tke  world. 

Plutarch,  in  his  JJflp  of  Alexan4«)?»  Wonps  ioa  that  a 
dragon  was  once  seen  to  lie  dpse  to  Olynqda  whUstjI^e 
slept,  after  which  her  husband  Philip,  either  tnqpecfcing 
her  to  be  an  enchaqtress,  or  ipi^ginj^  some  god  to  lie 
his  rival,  could  never  be  ipdpced  to  x^gfird  her  with  af- 
fectioq.— 7. 

9  Crowned  me  with  a  garJand.yfWe  leant  from  a 
passage  in  Ovid,  not  only  that  it  was  cQstomiiry  to  wear 
|rarla9d8  in  convivial  meetinga*  whidi  oth^  autliora  tell 
us  in  a  thousand  phices,  bat  that  in  the  festtve  gayety  «f 
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his  hand,  and  retired.  Soon  afterwards  Arls- 
ton  came  to  me,  and  seeing  me  with  a  garland, 
inquired  who  gave  it  me  ;  I  said  that  he  had, 
but  this  he  seriously  denied :  I  protested,  how- 
ever, that  he  had ;  and  I  added,  it  was  not  kind 
in  him  to  deny  it,  who,  after  having  enjoyed 
my  person,  placed  the  garland  on  my  head. 
Ariston,  seeing  that  I  persevered  in  my  story, 
was  satisfied  that  there  had  been  some  divine 
interposition  ;*  and  this  opinion  was  afterwards 
confirmed,  from  its  appearing  that  this  garland 
had  been  taken  from  the  shrine  of  the  hero  As- 
trobachus,  which  stands  near  the  entrance  of 
our  house  :  and  indeed  a  soothsayer  declared, 
that  the  personage  I  speak  of  was  that  hero 
himself. — I  have  now,  my  son,  told  you  all  that 
you  wished  to  know :  you  are  either  the  son  of 
Astrobachus  or  of  Ariston,  for  that  very  night 
I  conceived.  Your  enemies  particularly  object 
to  you,  that  Ariston,  when  he  first  heard  of 
your  birth,  declared,  in  the  presence  of  many, 
that  you  could  not  possibly  be  his  son,  as  the 
time  of  ten  months  was  not  yet  completed ;  but 
he  said  this  from  his  ignorance  of  such  matters. 
Some  women  are  delivered  at  nine,  others  at 
seven  months ;  all  do  not  go  ten.  I  was  de- 
livered of  you  at  seven  ;  and  Ariston  himself 
afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  uttered  those 
words  foolishly.— With  regard  to  all  other  cal- 
umnies, you  may  safely  despise  them,  and  rely 
upon  what  I  have  said.  As  to  the  story  of  the 
ass-driver,  may  the  wives  of  Leutychides,  and 
of  those  who  say  such  things,  produce  their 
husbands  children  from  ass-drivers." 

LXX.  Demaratus  having  heard  all  that  he 
wished,  took  some  provisions,  and  departed  for 
Elis ;  he  pretended,  however,  that  he  was  gone 

the  moment,  it  was  not  unusual  for  one  Mend  to  give 
them  to  another : 


Huic  si  fiwte  bibea,  Mitem  concede  prioFeni, 
Huie  detur  capiti  dempta  corona  tuo. 


T. 


1  Divine  interposition.li — Innumerable  instances  occur 
in  ancient  history,  from  which  we  raaycondude,  that  the 
passions  of  intemperate  but  artful  men  did  not  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  ignorance  and  superstitious  ere. 
dulity,  with  which  the  heathen  world  was  overspread,  to 
accomplish  their  dishonest  piu^oses.  It  were  endless  to 
specify  examples  in  all  respects  resembling  this  before 
us ;  but  it  may  seem  wonderful,  that  their  occurring  eo 
very  often  did  not  tend  to  awalcen  suspicion,  and  inter- 
rupt their  success.  Some  licentious  minister  of  the 
divine  personage  in  question  might  easily  crown  himself 
with  a  consecrated  garland,  avail  himself  of  an  imputed 
resemblance  to  the  husband  of  the  woman  who  had  ex. 
cited  his  passion,  and  with  no  greater  difficulty  prevail 
on  a  brotlier  priest  to  make  a  declaration  j  which  at  the 
same  time  softened  the  crime  of  the  woman,  and  grati. 
fled  her  vanity. — T. 


to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphh  The  Lace- 
daemonians suspected  and  pursued  him.  De- 
maratus had  already  crossed  from  Elis  to 
Zacynthus,  where  the'  Lacedaemonians  still  fol- 
lowing him,  seized  his  person  and  his  servants  ; 
these  they  carried  away,  but  the  Zacynthianu 
refusing  to  let  them  take  Demaiatus,  he  passed 
over  into  Asia,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 
ceived by  Darius,  and  presented  with  many  lands 
and  cities.— Such  was  the  fortune  of  Demata- 
tus,  a  man  distinguished  amongst  his  country- 
men by  many  memorable  dee^  and  sayings ; 
and  who  alone,  of  all  the  kings  of  Sparta,'  ob- 
tained the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games  in  the 
chariot-race  of  four  horses. 

LXXI.  Leutychides  the  son  of  Menaris, 
who  succeeded  Demaratus  after  he  had  been 
deposed,  had  a  son  named  Zeuxidamus,  called 
by  some  of  the  Spartans,  C3miscus,'  or  the 
whelp.  He  never  enjoyed  the  throne  o£  Sparta, 
but  d3ring  before  his  father,  left  a  son  named 
Archidamus.  Leutychides,  on  the  loss  of  his 
son,  took  for  his  second  wife  Eurydame,  sister 
of  Menius,  and  daughter  of  Diactoris ;  by  her 
he  had  a  daughter  called  Lampito,  but  no  male 
offspring :  she,  by  the  consent  of  Leutychides, 
was  married  to  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damns. 

LXXIL  The  latter  days  of  Leutychides 
were  not  spent  in  Sparta:  but  the  cause  of 
Demaratus  was  avenged  in  this  manner: — 
Leutychides  commanded  an  army  of  his  coun- 
trymen, in  an  expedition  against  Thessaly,  and 
might  have  reduced  the  whole  country;  but 
suffering  himself  to  be  bribed  by  a  large  sum  of 
money,  he  was  detected  in  his  own  camp,  sit- 
ting on  a  sack  of  money.'  Being  brought  to  a 
public  trial,  he  was  driven  from  Sparta,  and 
his  house  razed.*     He  fied  to  Tegea,  where  he 

2  Alone,  ofaU  the  ktTigs  of  Sparta.^'^At  this  passage 
Valcnaer  remarks,  tliat  these  Spartan  princes  were  pro- 
bably of  the  opinion  of  Agesilaus,  who,  as  is  recorded  in 
Plutarch,  said,  that  the  victories  at  these  games  were 
carried  rather  by  riclies  than  by  merit— T. 

3  Sack  of  money."}—**  In  the  more  ancient  mano. 
scripts,"  says  Wesseling,  *'  these  words  were  probably 
j  oined  together,  whence  copyists  in  aftertimes  separating 
these  two  words  have  introduced  a  false  reading." 
Various  errors  of  a  similar  kind  have  crept  into  modem 
editions  of  ancient  books. 

4  His  house  ra;re(f.}— This  still  constitutes  part  of  the 
punishment  annexed  to  the  crime  of  high  treason  in 
France,  and  to  great  state  crimes  in  many  places.  In 
the  moment  of  popular  fury,  when  violent  resentment 
will  nut  wait  the  slow  determinations  of  the  law  to  be 
appeased,  it  may  admit  of  some  extenuation ;  but  that  In 
a  civilized  people  it  should  be  part  of  any  legal  deGiaion* 
seems  preposterous  and  unmeaning.— 7. 
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died ;  but  the  above  events  happened  some 
time  afterwards. 

L XXIII.  Cleomenes,  having  succeeded  in 
his  designs  upon  Demaratus,  took  vnth  him 
Leutychides,  and  proceeded  against  ^gina, 
with  which  he  was  exceedingly  exasperated,  on 
account  of  the  insult  he  had  received.  The 
people  of  ^gina,  on  seeing  themselves  assailed 
by  the  two  kings,  did  not  meditate  a  longresis- 
tance ;  ten  of  the  most  illustrious  and  affluent 
were  selected  as  hostages  :  among  these  were 
Crios,  son  of  Polycritus,  and  Casambris,  son 
of  Aristocrates,  men  of  considerable  authority. 
Being  carried  to  Attica,  they  there  remained 
among  their  most  inveterate  enemies. 

LXXIV.  Cleomenes  afterwards  fled  to 
Thessaly ;  for  his  treachery  against  Demaratus 
becoming  manifest,  he  feared  the  resentment  of 
the  Spartans  :  from  thence  he  went  to  Arcadia, 
where  he  endeavoured  to  raise  a  commotion, 
by  stirring  up  the  Arcadians  against  Sparta. 
Amongst  other  oaths,  he  exacted  of  them  an 
engagement  to  follow  him  wherever  he  should 
think  proper  to  conduct  them.  He  particular- 
ly wished  to  carry  the  principal  men  to  the  city 
of  Nonacris,  there  to  make  them  swear  by  the 
waters  of  Styx.*  These  waters  are  said  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  Arcadia :  there  is  but  lit- 
tle water,  and  it  falls  drop  by  drop  from  a  rock 
into  a  valley,  which  is  inclosed  by  a  circular 


5  WcUers  of  Styx."] — It  appears  by  this  passage  that 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  Nonacris  to  swear  by  the  wa- 
ters of  Styx ;  when  their  oaths  were  to  be  considered  as 
inviolable  :  the  goda  also  swore  by  Styx,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  oath  they  could  use.  "  This  water,"  observes 
Pausanias,  *'  is  mortal  to  men  and  animals ;"  it  was, 
doubtless,  for  this  reason  that  it  was  said  to  be  a  ^un. 
tain  of  the  infernal  regions.  This  water  could  not  be 
preserved,  but  in  a  vessel  made  of  the  horn  of  a  mule's 
hoof.  See  Pliny,  N,  H.  L  xxx.  c.  16.—"  Ungulas  tantum 
mularum  repertas,  neque  aliam  ullam  materiam  qu89  non 
perroderetur  a  veneno  Stygis  aquae."  Pausanias  gives 
the  same  efficacy  to  the  horn  of  a  horse's  hoof;  and  Piu^ 
tarch  to  that  of  an  ass.—Larcher. 

A  few  particulars  on  this  subject,  omitted  by  Larcher, 
and  less  familiar  perhaps  to  an  English  reader,  I  shall 
add  to  the  above.  Pliny  says,  it  was  remarkable  for 
producing  a  fish,  the  taste  of  which  was  fatal.  The  so- 
lemnity with  which  the  gods  regarded  the  swearing  by 
Styx,  is  mentioned  by  Virgil : 

Stygiamque  paladem 
Dli  cujus  jurare  Ument  et  fallerc  nnmen. 

The  ucred  itreanu  which  heaven'!  imperial  state 
AttesU  in  oaths,  and  f!ean  to  violate. 

The  circumstance  of  this  oath  being  regarded  by  the 
gods  as  inviolable,  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
all  the  more  ancient  writers.  The  punishment  supposed 
to  be  annexed  to  the  peijury  of  gods  in  this  instance, 
was  that  of  being  tortured  9,000  years  in  Tartarus.'i-See 
Servius  on  the  6th  book  of  tlie  iEneid.— 7. 


wall. — Nonacris  is    an  Arcadian    city,  near 
Phereos. 

LXXy.  When  the  Lacedsemoniuis  heard 
what  Cleomenes  was  doing,  through  fear  of 
the  consequences,  they  invited  him  back  to 
Sparta,  offering  him  his  former  dignity  and  sta- 
tion. Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  seized 
with  madness,  of  which  he  had  before  discover- 
ed very  strong  sjmaptoms  :  for  whatever  citizen 
he  happened  to  meet,  he  scrupled  not  to  strike 
him  on  the  face  with  his  sceptre."  This  ex- 
travagant behaviour  induced  his  friends  to  con- 
fine him  in  a  pair  of  stocks ;  seeing  himself,  on 
some  occasion,  left  with  only  one  person  to 
guard  him,  he  demanded  a  sword ;  the  man  at 
first  refused  to  obey  him,  but  finding  him  per- 
sist in  his  request,  he  at  length,  being  an  Helot, 
and  afraid  of  what  he  threatened,  gave  him  one. 
Cleomenes,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sword, 
began  to  cut  the  flesh  off  his  legs ;'  and  from 
his  legs  he  ascended  to  his  thighs,  and  from 
his  thighs  to  his  loins,  till  at  length,  making 
gashes  in  his  belly,  he  died.  The  Greeks  in 
general  consider  his  death  as  occasioned  by  his 
having  bribed  the  Pythian*  to  give  an  answer 
against  Demaratus.  The  Athenians  alone  as- 
sert, that  he  was  thus  punished  for  having 
plundered  the  temple  of  the  goddesses  at  Eleu- 

6  With  his  tceptre.'] — That  princes  and  individuals  of 
high  rank  carried  their  sceptres,  or  insignia  of  their 
dignity,  frequently  in  their  hands,  may  be  concluded  from 
various  passages  of  andent  writers :  many  examples  of 
this  occur  in  Homer.  When  Thersites  clamorously  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  Greeks  to  murmurs  and  sedi. 
tion,  Ulysses  is  described  as  striking  him  with  the  scep- 
tre he  liad  in  his  hand : 

He  lald,  and  cowering  at  the  dastard  bends. 
The  weighty  sceptre  on  his  back  descends : 
On  the  round  tranch  the  bloodj  tnmoars  rise  i 
The  tears  spring  starting  firom  his  hazard  eyes. 

The  most  ancient  sceptre  was  probably  a  staff  to  rest 
upon,  for  Ovid  describes  Jupiter  as  resting  upon  his ;  it 
was  a  more  ancient  emblem  of  royalty  than  the  crown ; 
the  first  Roman  who  assumed  the  sceptre  was  Tarquin 
the  Proud.— r. 

7  CtU  the  flesh  off  hit  fe:gy.}— Longinus  instances  this 
and  a  similar  passage  in  Herodotus,  to  show  how  a  mean 
action  may  be  expressed  in  bold  and  lofty  words ;  see 
section  xxxL— the  word  here  used  by  Herodotus  is 
»»T»x^ifMif.  The  other  pastage  of  Herodotus,  alluded 
to  by  Longinus,  is  in  book  viL  c  181.  where  three  Gre- 
cian ships  are  described  as  resisting  ten  Persian  vefisds : 
speaking  of  Pythes,  who  commanded  one  of  the  former, 
he  says,  "  that  after  his  sh^>  was  taken,  he  perseveredin 
fighting,*'  H  i  xartxfuvfo^  itwttf,  or,  as  we  should  say 
in  English,  **  till  he  was  quite  cut  in  pieces.*'— 21 

8  Having  bribed  the  Fffthian.y^The  disease  of  mad. 
ness  was  frequentiy  considered  by  the  aiudents  as  aa- 
nexed  by  the  gods  to  more  atrociouB  acts  of  impiety  and 
wickedness.— Orestes  was  strpck  with  madness  for  kill, 
ing  his  mother;  CEdipns,  for  a  similar  crime;  Ajax 
Oileus  for  violating  the  sanctity  of  a  tdnple,  &&— T. 
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sis  J  The  Argives  say,  that  it  wm  because  he 
had  forced  many  of  their  countrymen  &om  thfi 
refuge  they  had  taken  in  the  temple  pf  Argps,' 
and  had  not  only  put  them  to  the  aniwrd,  liujt 
had  impioujsly  set  fire  to  the  sacred  wood* 

LXXVI.  Cleooienes,  upon  consulting  the 
Ddpbic  orade,  had  been  told  that  he  should  eer- 
taialy  become  master  of  Aigos :  he  accordingly 
led  a  body  of  JSpartans  to  the  river  Erasinus/ 
which  is  said  to  flow  from  the  Stympbalian  lake. 
This  lake  is  believed  to  show  itsdf  a  second  time 
in  the  territories  of  Angos,  after  disappearing  for 
some  time  in  an  immense  gulf;  it  is  then 
called  by  the  Argives,  Erasinus.  Arriving  at 
this  river,  Cleomenes  offered  sacrifices  to  it : 
the  entimils  of  the  victim  gave  him  no  encour- 
agement  to  pass  the  stream,*  from  which  inci- 
dent he  affected  to  praise  the  river  god  for  his 
attachment  to  his  countrymen  ;  but*  neverthe- 
less, vowed  that  the  Argives  should  have  no 
occasion  to  rejoice.  From  hence  he  advanced 
to  Thyrea,  where  he  sacrificed  a  bull  to  the 
Ocean,*  and  embarking  his  forces,  proceeded  to 
Txrynthiaand  Nauplia. 

1  Goddesses  at  Eletuis."] — Ceres  and  Proserpine. 
"We  turned  to  the  sonth,  into  the  plain  ELeosis, 

which  extends  about  a  league  every  way ;  it  is  probably 
the  plain  called  Rarion,  where  they  say  the  com  was 
sowed ;  there  is  a  long  hill,  which  divides  the  plain,  ex- 
tending to  the  east  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  and  on  the 
south  side  is  not  half  a  mile  from  it :  at  the  east  end  of 
this  hill  the  ancient  Elensis  was  situated.  About  a  mile 
before  we  came  to  it,  I  saw  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple 
to  the  east,  wfaidi  might  be  that  which  was  built  at  the 
thrashing-floor  of  Triptolemus. 

**  In  the  plain,  near  the  north  foot  of  the  hill,  are  many 
pieces  of  stones  and  pillars,  which  probably  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  of  Diana  Propyksa,  which  was  be- 
fore the  gates  of  the  city ;  and  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  an  advanced  ground,  there  are  many  imperfect 
ruins,  pieces  of  pillars,  and  entablatures,  and  doubtless  it 
is  the  spot  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine."  &e.— 
Pococke,  il  170. 

2  Temple  of  Argos.y^THaa  Argos  was  the  aonof  JupL 
ter  and  Niobe,  daughter  of  Phorone ;  he  iiad  given  his 
name  to  Argos,  and  the  territory  he  possessed.  He  had 
no  temple,  and  po-haps  not  even  a  chi^)^ ;  Pausanias 
speaks  only  of  his  monument,  wiUcb  doubtless  stood  in 
the  wood  consecrated  to  him. 

This  Argos  was  very  different  ficom  him  snmamed 
Panoptes,  who  had«yes  in  every  part  of  his  body  :  this 
was  the  son  of  Agenor,  and  greet-^prandsoa  of  him.oi 
whom  we  speak.— Z.areA«r. 

3  £rannui:>- According  to  Strabo  there  w|m  aaother 
river  of  this  name ;  the  <Hie  here  raentioaed  isaow  called 
Rasino,  and  was  called  by  Ovid  **  ingens  Erasintts.** 

Rcdditttr  ArgoUcis  ingena  nraslmu  ia  agili.  7. 

4  No  enemiragement  to  pass  the  streom.'Jr-la  Luean, 
when  Csesar  arrived  on  ttie  banks  oi  the  Rubicon,  the 
genius  of  his  eountry  is  represented  as  appearing  to  him, 
iu  order  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.— ^lie  wIm^ 
description  is  admirably  beantiluL 

5  A  imU  to  the  Otean.y—A  bull  was  the  usual  victtro 


ZiXXVil*  The  Argives,  hearing  of  tiiia, 
advanced  to  the  sea  to  repel  him :  as  soon  as 
they  canae  to  Tirynthe,"  at  a  place  c^Ued  Sipia» 
they  9ncamped  in  the  Lacedaemonian  territory, 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  enemy.  They 
were  not  so  much  afraid  of  meeting  their  adver- 
saries op^y  in  the  field,  as  of  fidling  into 
fm  ambuscade :  of  this  indeed  they  had  been 
foiiewamed  by  the  Pythian,  in  the  dedararimi 
made  jointly  to  the  Milesians  and  themselves  :•*«• 

When'  female  haais  the  atraigth  of  man  shall  taoM, 

And  amoi^  Argives  gain  a  glorious  nava. 

Women  of  Argos  shall  much  grief  dieiilay. 

And  thus  shall  one  in  future  ages  say  ; 

"  A  serpent  huge,  which  wreatbed  its  body  rowid. 

From  a  keea  sword  received  a  mmtal  woani.** 

These  incidents  filled  the  Argives  with  the 
greatest  terror;  they  accordingly  resplved  to 
r^^ulate  their  motions  by  the  herald  of  the  ad. 
verse  army ;  as  often,  dierefope,  as  this  officer 
communicated  any  public  order  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, they  did  the  same. 

LXXVIIL  Cleomenes  taking  notice  iSbal 
the  Argives  observed  what  the  herald  of  his 
army  announced,  directed  that  when  the  sign^ 
should  be  given  for  his  soldiers  to  dine,  diey 
should  immediately  take  their  arms  and  attack 
the  Argives.  The  Lacedemonians  upon  this 
gave  the  signal  for  dinner,  the  Argives  did  the 
same ;  but  whilst  they  were  engaged  in  eating, 
the  enemy  rushed  upon  them,  slew  a  prodigious 


to  the  Dii  MagnL  Horace  represents  one  as  sacrifictd 
to  Pluto ;  Virgil,  to  Neptune  and  Ap<dlo ;  Homer,  to 
the  sea,  and  to  rivers.  It  was  not  frequently,  if  it  waa 
ever  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Bacchus  was  sometimes 
worshipped  with  the  head  of  a  bull ;  and  I  have  before 
observed,  that  the  bull  sacrificed  to  the  E^ryptian  Tyfdioii 
gave  occasion  to  the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites.— r. 

6  Tirynthe.Z'^TtQim  tlds  place  Hercules  was  some- 
times called  Tirynthius. 

7  When,'y^Tti<&  first  part  of  this  oracle  is  explained  by 
what  Pausanias  and  Plutarch,  with  little  variati<m  from 
each  other,  relate.  The  Argive  women,  taking  arms 
under  the  conduct  of  Telesilla,  repeUed.the  attempts  of 
Cleomenes  on  tb^  city,  with  the  loss  of  numbers  of  hia 
men.— Plutarch,  after  relating  the  above,  adds  some  dc- 
cumstances  so  very  whimsical,  that  I  may  well  be  excused 
inserting  them.  "Some  assert,*'  says  Plutarch,  ** that 
the  above  feat  of  the  women  was  performed  mi  the 
fourth  of  the  month  called  Hemueus,  when  to  this  day 
they  celebrate  the  feast  called  Hybristicm  when  the  wo. 
men  are  clothed  in  the  coats  and  breechas  of  men,  and 
the  men  in  the  veils  and  petticoats  of  women.*'  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  that  the  women,  to  repair  the  want  of  men, 
having  many  of  tbem  lost  their  husbands,  did  not  marry 
their  servants,  but  first  admitted  the  best  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  tbe  rights  of  citizens,  and  afterwards  married 
them.  But  on  their  reproaching  and  insulting  these  hua. 
bands,  a  law  passed  that  new-married  women,  when 
they  lay  for  the  first  time  with  their  husbands,  dundfi 
wear  beards.— 7*. 
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number,  and  surrounded  many  others,  who 
escaping  from  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the  grove 
of  Argos. 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they  remained  here,  Cle- 
omenes  determined  on  the  following  measure ; 
— by  means  of  some  deserters,  he  learned  the 
names  of  all  those  Argives  who  had  escaped  to 
this  grove;  the^e  he  called  out  one  by  onei 
telling  them  that  he  had  received  their  ransom : 
this,  in  the  Peloponnese,  is  a  fixed  sran,  and 
is  settled  at  ttvo  ttdnss  for  each  captive.  The 
immber  of  the  Argives  was  fifty,  who  as  they 
respectively  came  out,  when  called,  Cleomenes 
put  to  death.  This  incident  was  unknown  to 
those  who  remained  in  the  asyhim,  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  wood  not  allowing  them  to  see 
what  passed ;  till  at  letigth  one  climbing  a  tree, 
saw  the  transaction,  after  Which  no  one  appear ^ 
ed  when  called. 

LXXX.  Cleomenes  then  ordered  his  helots 
to  encompass  the  wood  with  materials  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  obe3ring  him,  it  was  set  on 
fire."  Whilst  it  was  burning,  Cleomenes  de- 
sired to  know  of  one  of  the  fugitives  to  what 
divinity  the  grove  was  sacred.  He  replied,  to 
Argos.  At  this  the  Lacedsemonian,  in  great 
agitation,  exclaimed—"  O  Apollo,  thy  predic- 
tion has  misled  me,  promising  me  that  I  should 
be  master  of  Argos.  Thy  oracle  has«  I  fear, 
no  other  termination." 

LXXXI.  Cleomenes  afterwards  permitted 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  to  return  to  Spar- 
ta ;  and  reserving  only  a  select  body  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  he  went  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  Wishing  to  perform  the  ceremo- 
nies himself  on  the  altar ;  the  priest  forbade 
him,  saying,  it  was  a  privilege  granted  to  no 
foreigner.  Upon  this,  he  ordered  the  helots  to 
drag  the  priest  from  the  altar,'  and  beat  him. 

8  Set  onftre.'}-~iar  Mason,  in  his  admirable  tragedy  of 
Cnractacos,  has  made  an  excellent  use  of  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  the  groves  at  Mona.  The  drcomstance  of 
Cleomenes  setting  fire  to  the  sacred  grove  of  Argos, 
bears  in  many  instances  a  resemblance  to  the  bntninf 
of  the  groves  of  the  Druids,  by  Aulns  Didios,  the  Romaa 
leader. 

Caraetaau.—SmDie,  my  loved  child,  and  imitate  the  aon. 
That  riaes  ruddy  from  bdiiad  jvn  oaka. 
To  hail  your  brother  Tictor. 

Chonu.  That  the  ran ! 

O  hortor,  horror  I  SaerilegioaB  Area 
DcTonr  our  groTet  i  they  blaae»  tiiey  blia»  Oh,  aouad 
The  trump  again.  Sec. — T. 

9  Drag  the  priest  from  the  aUar.'}—A  similar  act  of 
violence  is  recorded  by  Plutarch  of  Alezander  the  OreaC 
Wishing  to  consult  the  Delpliic  oracle  oonoeming  the 
success  of  his  designs  against  Persia,,  he  happened  to  go 
there  at  a  time  whidi  was  deemed  inauspictous,  and  the 


He  then  sacrificed^  and  afterwards  retumed  to 
Sparta* 

LXXXIL  On  his  retimi,  he  was  accased 
before  the  Bi:^ri'*  of  bribery,  and  of  nef^eet^ 
ing  the  opportumiy  he  had  of  takii^  Aigos# 
Whether  the  reply  which  Cleomenes  made  was 
true  or  fake^  I  am  not  Me  to  determine :  he 
observed,  that  havii%  taken  possessitm  of  the 
temple  of  Argos,  the  prediction  of  the  oracle 
seemed  to  him  fina%  completed.  He  con- 
cluded therefore,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  any 
further  atteiiipts  upon  the  city,  till  he  should 
first  be  satisfied  from  his  sacrifices,  whether 
the  deity  woi^  assist  or  oppose  himf.  When 
he  was  performing  the  sacred  rites  auspiciously 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  fiame  of  fire'*  burst 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  image,  whiefa 
entirely  convinced  him  that  he  should  not  take 
Argos.  If  this  fiatae  had  issued  fix>m  the  bead, 
he  should  have  taken  the  place  by  storm,  but 
its  coming  from  the  breast  decisively  declared 
that  all  the  purposes  of  the  deity  were  accom* 
ptished.  His  defence  appeared  plausiUe  and 
satisfactory  to  his  countrymen,  and  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  a  great  majority. 

LXXXIII.  Ai^os  however  was  deprived 
of  so  many  of  its  citizens,  that  the  slaves 
usurped  the  o^nagement  of  affairs,  and  execut- 
ed the  offices  of  government:  but  when  the 
sons  of  those  who  had  been  slain,  grew  up, 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  after 
some  contest  expelled  the  slaves,  who  retired 
to  Tyrinthe,  which  they  seized.  They  for  a 
time  forbore  to  molest  each  other,  till  Cleander, 

P]rthian  refused  to  do  her  office.  Alexander  on  this 
went  to  her  himself,  and  by  personal  violence  dragged 
her  to  the  temple :  fatigued  with  her  exertions  against 
him,  she  at  length  exclaimed,  **  My  son,  you  are  invin- 
dble."  The  Macedonian  prince  expressed  himself  per. 
fectiy  satisfied  with  her  answer,  and  assured  his  soldiers 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  consult  the  deity  any  more. 

— r. 

10  Ephori."}— The  readier  wiU  remember  tint  it  was 
the  particular  oflloe  of  tiie  Ephori  t6  watch  the  oonduct 
of  the  Spartan  kings.— 7. 

11  Flame  of  fire.'}— The  appearance  (rffire  self-kindled 
was  generally  deemed  among  the  mdeiits  an  anqtidous 
omen ;  but,  Uke  all  otiier  prodigies  and  modes  of  divi. 
nation,  they  varied  their  conduriods  ooneemilig  it  ac 
cording  to  the  different  drcumstanoes  and  places  in 
which  it  appeared.  According  to  Pliny,  AmpUaraus 
wasthe  first  inventor  of  the  divination  by  fire. 

Aruspidum  Delphns  invenit,  ignispida  Amphiaraas, 
ftuspida  avium  Tlresias  Thebanus,  interpretatitmem  os- 
tentorum  et  somniorum  Arophtetyon. 

Delphus  was  the  inventor  of  divination  by  the  entrails 
<rf  beasts,  Aluphiarans  of  that  by  fire,  Tlresias  the  Thaban 
of  tiiat  of  birds,  and  Amphictyoa  «f  the  interpretation  of 
prodigies  and  djreamB.^3*. 
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a  soothsayer  and  an  Arcadian,  of  the  district  of 
Phigasis,  coming  among  them,  he  persuaded 
the  slaves  to  attack  their  masters.  A  tedious 
war  followed,  in  which  the  Argives  were  finally, 
though  with  difficulty,  victorious. 

LXXXIV.  The  Argives  affirm,  that  on 
account  of  the  things  hefore  mentioned,  Cleo- 
menes  lost  his  reason,  and  came  to  a  miserable 
end.  The  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  will  not 
allow  his  madness  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
any  divine  interposition ;  they  say,  that  com- 
municating with  the  Scythians,*  he  became  a 
drinker  of  wine,  and  that  this  made  him  mad. 
The  Scythian  Nomades,  after  the  invasion  of 
their  country  by  Darius,  determined  on  revenge : 
with  this  view  they  sent  ambassadors  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Spartans.  It  was  accord- 
ingly agreed,  that  the  Scythians  should  invade 
the  country  of  the  Medes,  by  the  side  of  the 
Pbasis :  the  Spartans,  advancing*  from  Ephesus, 
were  to  do  the  same,  till  the  two  armies  formed 
a  junction.  With  the  Scythians  sent  on  this 
business,  Cleomenes  is  said  to  have  formed  too 
great  an  indmacy,  and  thence  to  have  contracted 

1  Communicating  with  the  Scythians.'}— See  this  story 
referred  to  in  Athenaeus,  book  x.  c  7 ;  from  whence  we 
learn  that  fT/rxvftrci,  or  to  imitate  the  Scythians,  became 
proverbial  for  intemperate  drinking.— See  also  the  Ada- 
gia  of  Erasmus,  upon  the  word  Episcythizare.— Hard 
drinking  was  in  like  manner  characteristic  of  the  Thra> 
dans. — See  Horace : 

Natis  in  ucnin  IietitiK  scyphis 
Pugnare,  Thracum  e«t :  tollite  barbarom 
Morem,  Terecundumqae  Baccham 

SanguineU  prohibete  rizis.— £>.  i.  27> 

Ag^ain  the  same  author, 

Non  ego  sanios 
Bacchabor  Edonis.— L.  ii.  7. 

Upon  the  word  Scjrphis,  in  the  first  quotation,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  Athenaeus  doubts 
whether  the  word  rxv^ott  scyphus,  a  bowl,  quasi  o-xvOtst 
scythus,  be  not  derived  from  Scythis.  The  effect  of  in- 
temperate drinking  is  well  described  in  the  Solomon  of 
Prior: 

I  drank,  I  liked  it  not— 'twas  rage,  twai  nolle. 
An  airy  scene  of  transitory  Joys : 
In  Tain  I  trusted  that  the  flowing  bowl 
Would  banish  sorrow  and  enlarge  the  soul. 
To  the  late  reTel  and  protracted  feast 
Wild  dreams  succeeded  and  disorder'd  rest. 
Sc  it  *  «  * 

A4d  yet  unnflmber'd  tils  that  lie  unseen 

In  the  pernicious  draught ;  the  word  obscene 

Or  harsh,  which,  onoe  elanced,  miut  ever  fly 

Irrevocable  :  the  too  prompt  reply. 

Seed  of  severe  distrust,  and  fierce  debate. 

What  we  should  shun,  and  what  we  ought  to  hate.— T. 

2  Advancing.']— 'The  word  in  Oreek'is  mo^ouvuv  \  and 
Larcher  remarks,  that  this  word  is  used  in  almost  all 
the  historians,  for  to  advance  firom  the  sea,  and  that 
therefore  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  was  called  by 
Xenophon  the  afofictcte.  The  illustration  is,  however, 
rather  unfortunate,  as  the  return  of  Xenophon  was  not 
from  the  sea,  but  from'Cunaxa,  an  inland  place  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  the  sea  at  Trapezus,  &c— 7. 


a  habit  of  drinking,  which  injured  the  faculties 
of  his  mind.  From  which  incident,  whoever 
are  desirous  to  drink  intemperately,  are  said  to 
exclaim  Episcythison,  **  Let  us  drink  like  Scy- 
thians."— Such  is  the  Spartan  account  of  Cleo- 
menes. To  me,  however,  he  8eem$  to  have 
been  an  object  of  the  divine  vengeance,  on  ac- 
count of  Demaratus. 

L  XX  X  V.  The  people  of  ^gina  no  sooner 
received  intelligence  of  his  dea^,  than  they 
despatched  emissaries  to  Sparta,  to  complain  of 
Leutychides,  for  detaining  their  hostages  at 
Athens.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  a  public 
consultation,  were  of  opinion  that  Leutychides 
had  greatly  injured  the  inhabitants  of  JSgina ; 
and  they  determined  that  he  should  be  given  up' 
to  them,  and  be  carried  to  .Xgina,  instead  ol 
such  of  their  countrymen  as  were  detained  at 
Athens.  They  were  about  to  lead  him  away» 
when  Theasides,  son  of  Leopropis,  a  Spartan 
of  approved  worth,  thus  addressed  them  :  **  Men 
of  .£gina,  what  would  you  do  ?  would  you 
take  away  a  Spartan  prince,  whom  his  country- 
men have  given  up  ?  Although  the  Spartans 
have  in  anger  come  to  this  resolution,  do  ye  not 
fear  that  they  will  one  day,  if  you  persist  in  your 
purpose,  utterly  destroy  your  country?"  This 
expostulation  induced  the  .^ginetse  to  change 
their  first  intentions :  they  nevertheless  insisted 
that  Leutychides  should  accompany  them  to 
Athens,  and  set  their  countrymen  at  liberty. 

LXXXVL  When  Leutychides  arrived  at 
Athens,  and  claimed  the  hostages,  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  unwilling  to  give  them  up,  de- 
murred.— They  safd,  that  as  the  two  kings  had 
jointly  confided  these  men  to  their  care,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  give  them  up  to  one  of  them. 
Upon  their  final  refusal  to  surrender  them, 
Leutychides  thus  addressed  them,  "  In  this 
business,  Athenians,  you  will  do  what  yoa 
please ;  if  you  give  up  these  men,  you  will  act 
justly,  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  dishonest.  I 
am  desirous  however  to  relate  to  you  what  once 
happened  in  Sparta  upon  a  similar  occasion : 
We  have  a  tradition  amongst  us,  that  about 
three  ages  ago  there  lived  in  Lacedsemon  a  man 
named  Glaucus,  the  son  of  Epycides ;  he  was 
famous  amongst  his  countrymen  for  many  ex- 
cellent qualities,  and  in  particular  for  his  I'nteg. 
rity.  We  are  told,  that  in  process  of  time  a. 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  purposely  to  solicit 
this  man's  advice.  *  I  am  come,*  said  he,  ad- 
dressing him,  *  from  Miletus,  to  be  benefited 
by  your  justice,  the  reputation  of  which,  circu- 
lating through   Greece,  has  arrived  at  Ionia. 
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I  have  compared  the  insecure  condition  of 
Ionia  with  the  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  the 
Peloponnese ;  and  observing  that  the  wealth 
of  my  countrymen  is  constantly  fluctuating, 
I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure : 
I  have  converted  half  of  my  property  into 
money,  which,  from  the  confidence  of  its  being 
perfectly  secure,  I  propose  to  deposit  in  your 
hands ;  take  it  therefore,  and  with  it  these  pri- 
vate marks  ;  to  the  person  who  shall  convince 
you  that  he  knows  them  you  will  return  it' 
The  Milesian  here  finished,  and  Glaucus  ac- 
cepted his  money  upon  these  conditious.  A^ter 
a  long  interval  of  time,  the  sons  of  the  above 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  and  presenting  them- 
selves before  Glaucus  produced  the  test  agreed 
upon,  and  claimed  the  money.  He  however 
rejected  the  application  with  anger,  and  as- 
sured them  that  he  remembered  nothing  of 
the  matter.  *  If,*  says  he,  *  I  should  hereafter 
be  able  to  recollect  the  circumstance  you  men- 
tion,  I  will  certainly  do  you  justice,  and  restore 
that  which  you  say  I  have  received.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  claim  has  no  foundation,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  laws  of  Greece  against  you : 
I  therefore  invite  you  to  return  to  me  again, 
after  a  period  of  fourth  months.'  The  Mile- 
sians accordingly  departed  in  sorrow,  consider- 
ing themselves  cheated  of  their  money :  Glau- 
cus, on  the  other  hand,  went  to  consult  the 
oracle  it  Delphi.  On  his  inquiring  whether  he 
might  absolve  himself  from  returning  the 
money  by  an  oath,  the  priestess  made  him  this 
reply : 

•*  Glaucus,*  thus  much  by  swearirg  you  may  gain. 
Through  life  the  gold  you  safely  may  retain : 


3  Glaucus,  son  of  Epicydes.y—The  words  of  this  oracle, 
as  has  been  observed  by  many  writers,  and  in  particular 
by  Grotius,  may  well  be  compared  to  a  passage  in 
Zechariah,  v.  1 — 5. 

"  I  looked,  and  behold  a  flying  roll.— Then  said  he  unto 
me,  Tliis  is  the  curse  that  goeth  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  :^nd  it  shall  enter  into  the  house  of  the 
thief,  and  Into  the  house  of  him  thatsweareth  falsely  by 
my  name  :  and  it  shall  remain  in  the  midst  of  his  house, 
and  shall  consume  it,  with  the  timber  thereof,  and  the 
stones  thereof." 

The  story  of  Glaucus  is  also  well  introduced  by  Juve- 
nol.  Sat.  xiii. 

SparUno  cnidam  reapondit  Pythia  vatet, 
Haud  impanitum  quondam  fore,  qood  dubitaret 
Depositum  retlnere  et  ft-aadem  jute  tneri 
Juramlo.     Quaerebat  enim  qua  numiuU  ettet 
Mens,  et  an  hoc  illl  facinus  luaderet  Apollo. 
Reddidit  ergo  metu,  non  moribus,  et  tamen  oranem 
Vocem  adyti  dignam  templo,  veranaqne  probavit 
Eztinctus  tola  pariter  cam  prole  domoqoe ; 
Et  quamvU  longa  deductls  icente  propinquU 
Hat  petitur  paena*  p«.eciidi  tola  vokintaa. 


Swear  then— remembering  that  the  awfbl  graT« 
Confounds  alike  the  honest  man  and  knave  : 
But  still  an  oath  a  nameless  o&pring  bears. 
Which  though  no  feet  it  has,  no  arm  uprears. 
Swiftly  the  peijured  villain  will  o'ertake. 
And  of  his  race  entire  destruction  make ; 
Whilst  their  descendants,  who  their  oath  regard. 
Fortune  ne'er  fails  to  favour  and  reward.*' 


« 


On  this  reply,  Glaucus  entreated  the  deity  to 
forgive  him  ;  but  he  was  told  by  the  priestess, 
that  the  intention  and  the  action  were  alike 
criminal  Glaucus  then  sent  for  the  Milesians, 
and  restored  the  money. — My  motive,  O  Athe- 
nians, for  making  you  this  relation,  remains  to 
be  told.  At  the  present  day  no  descendant  of 
Glaucus,  nor  any  traces  of  his  family,  are  to  be 
found ;  they  are  utterly  extirpated  from  Sparta. 

A  trusty  Spartan  was  inclined  to  cheat, 
(The  coin  look'd  lorely,  and  the  bag  was  great ; 
Secret  the  trust—)  and  with  an  oath  defend 
The  prize,  and  baffle  his  deluded  friend ; 
But  weak  in  sin.  and  of  the  gods  afraid. 
And  not  well  versed  in  the  forswearing  trade. 
Re  goes  to  Delphos,  humbly  begs  advice. 
And  thus  the  priestess  by  command  replies : 
Expect  sure  vengeance- by  the  gods  decreed. 
To  puni&h  thoughts  not  yet  improved  to  deed 
At  this  he  started,  and  forbore  to  swear. 
Not  out  of  conscience  of  the  sin,  but  fear  ; 
Yet  plagues  ensued,  and  the  contagious  sin 
Destroy'd  himself  and  ruin'd  all  his  kin. 
Tbiu  suffer'd  he  for  the  imperfect  will 
To  sin,  and  bare  design  of  doing  ill. 

See  also  Jortin's  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Religion. 

**  Josephus  says,  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  as  he  was 
dying,  confessed  that  he  suffered  for  the  injuries  which 
he  had  done  to  the  Jews.  Then  he  adds,  I  wonder  how 
Polybius  could  say  that  Antiochus  perished  because  he 
had  purposed  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Persia ; 
for  to  intend  the  thing  onl^,  and  not  perform  it,  is  not 
worthy  of  punishment.  To  y»f  (Avatvrt  ^mtjo-cu  ta  $^yw 
^ovXiuffttfMvoi  ovx  lOTi  TifM/^ias  a{i«v. 

How  contrary  to  tliis  sentiment  of  Josephus  is  the 
positive  declaration  of  Jesus  Christ ! 

**  But  I  say  unto  yon,  that  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  adultery  with 
her  already  in  his  heart" 

I  cannot  properly  omit  relating  in  this  place  a  story 
from  Stobseus,  somewhat  of  a  similiar  nature  with  this 
before  us. — Larcher  has  done  the  same. 

Archetimus  of  Erythnea,  in  Ionia,  deposited  at  Tene- 
dos,  in  the  hands  of  his  friend  Cydias,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money.  Having  demanded  it  to  be  returned,  the 
other  denied  that  he  had  it ;  and  as  the  dispute  grew 
wann,  it  was  agreed  that  in  three  days  he  should  pui^ 
himself  by  an  oath.  This  time  was  enl|>loyed  byi  Cydias 
in  making  hollow  a  cane,  in  which  he  placed  the  gold  of 
Archetimus ;  and  the  better  to  conceal  his  fraud,  he 
covered  the  handle  of  it  with  a  thick  bandage  of  linen. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  left  his  house,  resting  on  his 
cane,  as  if  indisposed ;  and  arriving  at  the  temple,  ho 
placed  the  cane  in  the  bands  of  Archetimus,  whilst  he 
elevated  his  own,  and  swore  that  he  had  returned  to  him 
the  deposit  confided  to  him.  Archetimus  in  anger  dashed 
the  cane  on  the  ground :  it  broke  in  pieces,  the  gold  fell 
out  and  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  perfidy 
of  Cydias,  who  died  prematurely.— r. 
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Wherever,  therefore,  a  trust  has  been  reposed, 
it  is  an  act  of  wisdom  to  restore  it  when  de- 
inanded." — Leutychides,  finding  that  what  he 
said  made  no  impression  upon  the  Athenians, 
left  the  place. 

LXXXVIL  Before  the  -ffiginetae  had 
suffered  for  the  insults  formerly  offered  to  the 
Athenians,  with  the  intention  of  gratifying  the 
Thebans,  they  had  done  the  follomng  act  of 
\'iolence : — Exasperated  against  the  Athenians 
for  some  imagined  injury,  they  prepared  to 
revenge  themselves.  The  Athenians  had  a 
quinquereme  stationed  at  Sunium ;  of  this  ves- 
sel, which  was  the  Theoris,^  and  full  of  the 
most  illustrious  Athenians,  they  by  some  arti- 
fice obtained  possession,  and  put  all  whom  they 
found  in  her  in  irons.  The  Athenians  instant- 
ly meditated  the  severest  vengeance. 

LX XX  VIII.  There  was  at  ^gina  a  man 
greatly  esteemed,  the  son  of  Cnoethus,  his  name 
Kicodromus.  From  some  disgust  against  his 
countrymen,  he  had  some  time  before  left  the 
island :  hearing  that  the  Athenians  were  de- 
termined on  the  ruin  of  -^gina,  he  agreed  with 
them  on  certain  conditions  to  deliver  it  into 
their  hands.  He  appointed  a  particular  day  for 
the  execution  of  his  measures,  when  they  also 
were  to  be  ready  to  assist  him.  He  proceeded 
in  his  purpose,  and  made  himself  master  of 
what  is  called  the  old  city. 

LXXXIX.  The  Athenians  were  not  punc- 
tual to  their  engagement ;  they  were  not  pre- 
pared with  a  fleet  able  to  contend  with  that  of 
^gina :  and  in  the  interval  of  their  applying 
to  the  Corinthians  for  a  reinforcement  of  ships, 
the  favourable  opportunity  was  lost.  The 
Coiinthians,  being  at  that  time  on  very  friendly 
terms  with  the  Athenians,  furnished  them,  at 


1  The  TVieori*.]— Tliia  was  a  vessel  which  was  every 
year  sent  to  Delos  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  which  Theseus  had  made  at  his  depar- 
ture for  Crete.  As  soon  as  the  festival  celebrated  on 
this  occasion  was  begun,  they  purified  the  place,  and  it 
was  an  inviolable  law  to  put  no  person  to  death  till  this 
vessel  should  be  returned }  and  it  was  sometimes  a  great 
while  on  its  passage,  particularly  when  the  wind  was 
contrary.  The  festival  called  Theoria  commences  when 
the  priest  of  Apollo  has  crowned  the  prow  of  tlie  vessel. 
Theoros  was  the  name  of  the  person  sent  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  some  god,  or  consult  an  oi'acle ;  it  was  given  to 
distinguish  such  persons  from  those  charged  with  com- 
missions on  civil  -afi^urs,  who  were  caUed  H^ta^ut. 
^•Larcher, 

See  a  very  poetical  description  of  the  arrival  of  a  The. 
oris  at  Delos,  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  vi. 
417,  41  a 

"  On  apperccvoit  dans  Teloignement  la  Theorie  des 
Athcniens.  Telles  que  les  filles  de  Nerec,  lorsqu'ellos  sui. 


their  request,  with  twenty  ships  :*  as  their  laws 
forbade  them  to  give  these  ships,  they  sold  them 
to  their  allies  for  five  drachmae  each.  With 
these,  Avhich  in  addition  to  their  own,  made  a 
fleet  of  seventy  ships,  the  Athenians  sailed  to 
i£gina,  where  however  they  did  not  arrive  till 
a  day  after  the  time  appointed. 

XC.  The  Athenians  not  appearing  as  had 
been  stipulated,  Nicodromus,  accompanied  by 
many  of  the  ^ginetse,  fled  in  a  vessel  froni 
iEgina.  The  Athenians  assigned  Sunium  fo^ 
their  residence,  from  whence  they  occasionally 
issued  to  harass  and  plunder  the  people  of 
^gina ;  but  these  things  happened  afterwards. 

XCI.  The  principal  citizens  of  ^gina  hay- 
ing overpowered  such  of  the  common  people  ai 
had  taken  the  part  of  Nicodromus  'against  thein, 
they  proceeded  to  put  their  prisoners  to  death. 
On  this  occasion  they  committed  an  act  of  im- 
piety, to  atone  for  which  all  their  earnest  en- 
deavours were  unavailing;  and  before  they 
could  conciliate  the  goddess  they  were  driven 
from  the  island.  As  they  were  conducting  to 
execution  seven  hundred  of  the  comnaon  peo- 
ple, whom  they  had  taken  alive,  one  of  them, 
escaping  from  his  chains,  fled  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmophoros,  and 
seizing  the  hinges  of  the  door,  held  them  fast : 
unable  to  make  him  quit  his  hold,  they  cut  off 
his  hands,"  and  dragged  him  away.  His  hands 
remained  adhering  to  the  valves  of  the  door. 

XCII.  After  the  ^ginetffi  had  thus  punish- 
ed their  domestic  enemies,  the  seventy  vessels 
of  the  Athenians  appeared,  whom  they  en- 
gaged, and  were  conquered.  In  consequence 
of  their  defeat,  they  applied  a  second  time  to 
the  Argives  for  assistance,  which  was  refused, 
and  for  this  reason  :  they  complained  that  the 
ships  of  the  ^ginetse  which  Cleomenes  had 
violently  seized,  had  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  made  a  descent  upon  their 
coast :  to  which  act  of  violence  some  Sycionian 
vessels  had  also  contributed.  For  this  the  Ar- 
gives had  demanded,  by  way  of  compensation, 
a  thousand  talents,  of  which  each  nation  was  to 
pay  five  hundred.     The  Sicyonians  apologised 

vent  sur  les  fiots  le  char  de  la  souveraine  des  mers,  una 
foule  de  batimens  legers  se  jouoient  antour  de  la  galere 
sacrce.  Leurs  voiles,  plus  eclatautes  que  la  neige,  briU 
loient  comme  les  cygnee  qui  agitent  leurs  ailes  sur  les 
eaux  du  Caistre  e^diTMeandre,"  &c. 

2  WiVi  twenty  «/ttjt>«.>-The  Corinthians  reproached 
the  Athenians  with  this  act  of  kindness,  when  they 
afterwards  discovered  an  inclination  to  assist  the  Ck>rcy- 
reans. — See  Thucydides,  L  L  c.  4L— jLarcA«r. 

3  CtU  off  his  hands.y-See  Hume's  Essays,  vol.  iL  4C8. 
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for  tbeir  misconduct,  and  payingi  one  hundred 
Ud^nte,  were  excused  tbe  rest.  Xbe  ^ginetse 
were  too  proud  to  make  any  concessions.  The 
Argives  therefore  refused  any  public  countenance 
to  tbeir  application  for  assistance,  but  a  body  of 
about  a  thousand  volunteers  went  over  to  them, 
under  the  conduct  of  Eurybates,  a  man  very 
skilful  in  the  contests  of  the  Pentathlon/  The 
greater  part  of  these  returned  no  more,  but 
were  slain  by  the  Athenians  at  ^Sgina.  Eury- 
bates their  leader,  victorious  in  three  different 
single  combats,  was  killed  in  a  fourth,  by  So- 
phanes,  a  Decelian. 

XCill.  The  ^ginets9,  taking  advantage  of 
some  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  Atheni^s, 
attacked  their  fleet,  and  obtained  a  victory, 
taking  four  of  their  ships^  with  all  their  crews. 

XCIV.  Whilst  these  two  nations  were  thus 
engaged  in  hostilities,  the  domestic  of  the  Per. 
sian  monarch  continued  regularly  to  bid  him 
«*  Remember  the  Athenians,"*  which  incident 
was  fai'ther  enforced  by  the  unremitting  endea- 
vours of  the  Pisistratidae,  to  criminate  that 
people.  The  king  himself  was  very  glad  of  this 
pretext,  efifectually  to  reduce  such  of  the  Gre- 
cian states  as  had  refused  him  *'  earth  and 
water."  He  accordingly  removed  from  his 
command  Mardonius,  who  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  naval  undertakings :  he  appointed 
two  other  officers  to  commence  an  expedition 
against  Eretria  and  Athens ;  these  were  Datis," 

4  Pentathlon.'} — On  this  subject  I  have  somewhere 
spoken  in  a  note,  and  enumerated  the  fiye  exercises  or 
contests  which  were  on  this  occasion  celebrated.  I 
should  have  added,  that  learned  men  of  modem  times, 
and  even  the  ancients  themselves,  do  not  appear  unani- 
mous in  their  opinions  what  these  exercises  were.  The 
verse  of  Simonides,  preserved  in  the  Anthologia,  has  ap- 
peared to  many  decisive  on  this  subject : 

Akfjutj  iroiuxufpti  inrxoit  »»OfT»f  ;r«Xtiy. 

5  Remember  the  Athenians.'}— This  incident  will  neces- 
sarily bring  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  what  is  related  of 
the  Macedonian  Philip  ;  who  to  prevent  pride  and  inso. 
lence  taking  too  entire  a  possession  of  his  heart,  from 
his  victories  and  great  prosperity,  eigoined  a  domestic 
every  morning  to  exclaim  to  him,  **  Remember,  Philip, 
thou  art  a  maa"  The  word  *•  Remember"  is  memor- 
able in  English  history.  It  was  the  last  word  pronounced 
by  Charles  the  First  to  Dr  Juxou  on  the  scaffold.  Dr 
Juxon  gave  a  plausible  answer  to  the  Ministers  of  Crom. 
well,  who  interrogated  him  on  the  subject ;  but  many 
are  still  of  opinion,  that  it  involved  some  mystery  never 
known  but  by  the  individuals  to  whom  it  immediately 
related.— r. 

6  Da  tig.} — This  officer,  in  the  exultation  which  at* 
tended  his  first  successes,  made  use  of  a  term  considered 
as  a  barbarism  in  the  Grecian  language,  which  kind  of 
barbarisms  were  afterwards  called  Dattsms.  See  the 
Peace  of  Aristophanes,  verse  290 ;  and  tlie  obaervation 
of  the  Scholiast  on  288.— Lurcher 


a  native  of  Media,  and  Artapheroes,  his  nephew, 
who  were  commanded  totally  to  subdue  both 
the  above  places,  and  to  bring  tbe  inhabitants 
captive  before  him. 

XCV.  These  commanders,  as  soon  as  they 
had  received  their  appointment,  advanced  to 
Aleium  in  Cilicia,  with  a  large  and  well  pro- 
vided body  of  infantry.  Here,  as  soon  as  they 
encamped,  they  were  joined  by  a  numerous  re- 
inforcement of  marines,  agreeably  to  the  orderd 
which  had  been  given.  Not  long  afterwards 
those  vessels  aniyed  to  take  the  cavalry  on 
board,  which  in  the  preceding  year  Darius  ha^ 
commanded  his  tributaries  to  supply.  The 
horse  and  foot  immediately  embarked  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Ionia,  in  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  tri^ 
remes.  They  did  not,  keeping  along  the  coast, 
advance  in  a  right  line  to  Thrace  and  the  Hel- 
lespont,  but  loosing  from  Samos,  they  passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  and  the  Ica- 
rian  sea,^  fearing  as  I  should  suppose,  to  double 
the  promontory  of  Athos,  by  which  they  had 
in  the  former  year  severely  suffered.  They 
were  farther  induced  to  this  course  by  the 
island  of  Naxos,  which  before  they  had  omitted 
to  take. 

XCVI.  Proceeding  therefore  from  the  Ica- 
rian  sea  to  this  island,  which  was  the  first  object 
of  their  enterprize,  they  met  with  no  resistance. 
The  Naxians,  remembering  their  former  cala- 
mities, fled  in  alarm  to  the  mountains.  Those 
taken  captive  were  made  slaves,  the  sacred 
buildings  and  the  city  were  burned.  This  done, 
the  Persians  sailed  to  the  other  islands. 

XCVII.  At  this  juncture  the  inhabitants 
of  Delos  deserted  their  island  and  fled  to  Tenos. 
To  Delos  the  Persian  fleet  was  directing  its 
course,  when  Datis,  hastening  to  the  van,  obliged 
them  to  station  themselves  at  Rhenea,  which 
lies  beyond  it.  As  soon  as  he  learned  to  what 
place  the  Delians  had  retired,  he  sent  a  herald 
to  them  with  this  message : — "  Why,  O  sacred 
people,  do  you  fly,  thinking  so  injuriously  of 
me  ?  If  I  had  not  received  particular  directions 
from  the  king  my  master  to  this  effect,  I,  of 
my  own  accord,  would  never  have  molested  you, 
nor  offered  violence"  to  a  place  in  which  two 

7  Icarian  «ea.>- The  story  of  Dsedalus  and  Icanu, 
and  that  the  Icarian  sea  was  so  named  from  its  being  tbe 
supposed  grave  of  Icarus,  must  be  sufficiently  notorious : 

Icanu  Icarlis  nomtna  ftcit  aqult.— OrU.       T. 

8  Offered  violence.} — On  this  sulgect,  from  the  joint 
authorities  of  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  and  CaUimachus, 

'  the  Abbe  Barthelemy  expresses  himself  thus : 

<*  Lea  fureurs  des  barlmres,  lea  haines  des  nations,  les 
j  inimities  particulieres  tombent  a  I'aapect  de  cett«  terro 
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deities'  were  born.  Return  therefore,  and  in- 
habit your  island  as  before."  Having  sent  this 
message,  he  offered  upon  one  of  their  altars  in- 
cense to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  talents. 
XCVIII.  After  this  measure,  Datis  led  his 
whole  army  against  Eretria,  taking  with  him  the 
lonians  and  Ji^olians.  The  DeUans  say,  that 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure  the  island  of 
Delos  was  affected  by  a  tremulous  motion,*  a 
circumstance  which,  as  the  Delians  affirm,  never 
happened  before  or  since.  The  deity,  as  it 
should  seem  by  this  prodigy,  forewarned  man- 
kind' of  the  evils  which  were  about  to  happen. 
Greece  certainly  suffered  more  and  greater 
calamities  during  the  reigns  of  Darius  son  of 
Hystaspes,  Xerxes  son  of  Darius,  and  Arta- 
xerxes  son  of  Xerxes,  than  in  all  the  preceding 
twenty  generations ;  these  calamities  arose  part- 
ly from  the  Persians,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
tentions for  power  amongst  its  own  great  men. 
It  was  not  therefore  without  reason  that  Delos, 


sacree.— Les  coursiers  de  Mars  ne  la  foulent  jamais  de 
leurs  pieds  ensanglante8.-~Tout  ce  que  presente  rimage 
de  la  gnerre  en  est  severcment  banni :  on  n*y  souffire  pas 
meme  I'animal  le  plos  fidele  a  rhomme,  parce  qu'il  y 
detruiroit  des  animaux  plus  foibles  et  plus  timidcs ;  cnfin 
la  paix  a  choisi  Delos  pour  son  s^onr,"  &c. — Voyage  du 
Jenne  Anacliarsis.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  have  dogs  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed 
hares  and  rabbits. 

1  Two  deities.^ — Apollo  and  Diana. 

2  TremtUous  motion.]— Thucydides  relates  that  this 
island  was  affected  by  an  earthquake  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  but  that  in  the  memory 
of  man  this  had  never  happened  before.  Larcher  is  of 
opinion  that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  may  speak  of 
the  same  fact    Wesseling  thinks  the  same.— 7*. 

3  Forewarned tnankind.y^^e  the  beautiful  use  which 
Virgil  in  his  first  Oeorgic  has  made  of  the  credulity  of 
mankind  with  respect  to  prognostics ;  and  in  particular 
his  episode  on  those  supposed  to  precede  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar : 


Sol  tlbi  Rl^a  dabit. 
Attdeat,  &c. 


Solem  quia  dicere  falsum 
464,  &c. 


See  also  the  prodigies  described  by  Lucan,  as  preceding 
the  battle  of  Pharssdia  : 

Turn  ne  qua  flitnrl 
Spes  saltern  trepidas  mentes  levet,  addita  faU 
Ptfjoris  tnanifesta  fides,  saperiqae  minaces 
Prodigils  terras  Implenmt,  aethera,  pontum,  &c.       T. 

See  the  elegant  Excursus  of  Heyne,  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  book  of  the  ^neid,  on  futurarum  reriun  preBdictioneSt 
in  epico  carmine.  In  this  he  enumerates  the  uses  which 
poets  of  all  ages  have  made  of  the  credulity  and  weak, 
ness  of  human  nature,  with  respect  to  their  desire  of 
knowing  the  future.  The  whole  JEneis,  says  he,  ex  ora- 
culis,  gomniis  et  vaticiniis  pendet  Among  the  ancients, 
they  who  most  happily  availed  themselves  of  this  natu- 
ral  but  preposterous  curiosity,  were  Homer,  JEschylus, 
Lycophron,  Argonauticorum  Scrlptores,  Virgil,  Silius 
Italicus,  Statius,  and  Lucan.  Of  the  modems,  Spenser, 
Ariosto,  TasiM>,  Milton,  Camoens,  &c.  &c. 


immoveable  before,  should  then  be  sbaken, 
which  event  indeed  had  been  predicted  by  the 
oracle  : 

**  Although  Delos  be  immoveable,  I  will  shake  it** 
It  is  also  worth  observation,  that,  translated 
into  the  Greek  tongue,*  Darius  signifies  one 
who  compels,  Xerxes  a  warrior,  Artaxerxes  a 
great  vtrarrior ;  and  thus  they  would  call  them  if 
they  used  the  corresponding  terms. 

XCIX.  The  barbarians,  sailing  from  Delos 
to  the  other  islands,  took  on  board  reinforce- 
ments from  them  all,  together  with  the  chiU 
dren  of  the  inhabitants  as  hostages.  Cruising 
round  the  different  islands,  they  arrived  off 
Carystos  :>  but  the  people  of  this  place  posL 
tively  refused  either  to  give  hostages,  or  to 
serve  against  their  neighbours,  Athens  and 
Eretria.  They  were  consequently  besieged, 
and  their  lands  wasted ;  and  they  were  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  themselves  to  the 
Persians. 

C.  The  Eretrians,  on  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  army,  applied  to  Uie  Athenians  for  as- 
sistance ;  this  the  Athenians  did  not  think 
proper  to  withhold;  they  accordingly  sent 
them  the  four  thousand  men  to  whom  those 
lands  had  been  assigned  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Chalcidian  cavalry;  but  the 
Eretrians,  notwithstanding  their  appplicadon  to 
the  Athenians,  were  far  from  being  firm  and 
determined.  They  were  so  divided  in  their 
resolutions,  that  whilst  some  of  them  advised 
the  city  to  be  deserted,  and  a  retreat  made  to 
the  rocks  of  Euboea,''  others  expecting  a  re- 


4  Into  the  Greek  tongue.'} — The  original  says,  •*  these 
names  in  the  Greek  tongue  mean,"  &a  which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  words  are  themselves  significant  in 
Oreek,  wliich  is  not  the  case,  it  should  surely  be  "i&the 
Persian  tongue,"  »»t»  Ui^niet  yXo*o-e-»Vf  otherwise  the 
expression  is  incorrect,  and  the-  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence tautological,  and  indeed  nonsensical.  Hyde,  Bo. 
chart,  and  others,  have  treated  of  these  terms  of  the  old 
Persic. 

5  Caryftot.y—Thia  place  is  now  called  Caristo,  and  is 
in  one  of  the  Cyclades.  It  was  anciently  famous  for  its 
variegated  marble.— 7*. 

6  Rocks  ofEuhaa.'} — TTiese  are  what  Virgil  calls 

Euboicce  cautes  altorque  Caphareas. 

Heyne's  observation  on  this  passage  of  Virgil  is  siiffi.  . 
dently    explicit     and    satisfactory.— "  Promontorium 
Eubcese  versus  orientem  O  K«^tt>r  propter  latentia  sub 
unda  saxa  et  vortices  marisque  eestum,  imprimis  naufra. 
gia  Oraecorum  a  Troja  redeuntium  infame." 

His  explanation  of  the  word  ultor^A  not  so.  Uttor, 
says  he,  is  only  added  as  an  ornament,  to  denote  that  the 

i  rock  was  destructive,   tanquam   calamitosum  saxum. 

I  Servius  explains  it  by  the  story  of  Naupliiis,  who,  in. 

j  censed  at  the  Greeks  for  the  loss  of  lua  son  F&lamedes 
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ward  from  the  Persians,  prepared  to  betray 
their  country.'  ^schines  the  son  of  Nothon, 
an  Eretrian  of  the  highest  rank,  observing  these 
different  sentiments,  informed  the  Athenians 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  advising  them  to  return 
home,  lest  they  should  be  involved  in  the  com- 
mon ruin.  Tbe  Athenians  attended  to  this 
advice  of  ^schines,  and  by  passing  over  to 
Oropus  escaped  the  impending  danger. 

CI.  The  Persians  arriving  at  Eretria,  came 
near  Temenos,'*  Chaereas,  and  ^giiia;  making 
themselves  masters  of  these  places,  they  dis- 
embarked the  horse,  and  prepared  to  attack  the 
enemy.  The  Eretrians  did  not  think  proper 
to  advance  and  engage  them  :  the  opinion  for 
defending  the  city  had  prevailed,  and  their 
whole  attention  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  a 
siege.  The  Persians  endeavoured  to  storm  the 
place,  and  a  contest  of  six  days  was  attended 
with  very  considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  On 
the  seventh  the  city  was  betrayed  to  the  enemy, 
by  two  of  the  more  eminent  citizens,  Euphor- 
bus,  son  of  Alcimachus,  and  Philagrus,  son  of 
Cyneas.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  got  posses- 
sdon  of  the  place,  they  pillaged  and  burned  the 
temples,  to  avenge  the  burning  of  their  temples 

(who  was  put  to  death  by  the  stratagems  of  Ulysses), 
made  this  rock  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance.  He 
placed  a  light  upon  it,  which  in  the  evening  deluded 
their  fleet,  and  caused  the  shipwreck  of  numbers  of  their 
vossels.— See  Propertius : 

Nauplius  uliorei  sub  noctem  porrij;it  igne« 
£t  natat  exuviU  Grscla  pressa  nils. 

This  however  is  not  quite  right,  for  the  context  plain, 
ly  shows  that  the  revenge  of  Minerva  against  Ajax 
Oileus  was  present  to  the  poet's  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  epithet  ultor  ;  the  remark  of  Heyne  is  therefore  ab- 
surd. The  following  passage  from  Ovid  is  as  complete  a 
comment  on  this  of  Virgil,  as  if  it  liad  been  written  on 
piurpose : 

— —  Posiquam  alta  cremata  est 
Ilion ;  et  Danaai  paverant  Perjtama  flaramas; 
Narydutque  Hemt,  a  virgine,  virgine  rapta, 
Quam  meruit  toltu  fitcnam  digtisil  in  omnei : 
Spargimur,  et  ventis  iniinica  per  squora  rapii 
Fulinina,  noctem,  irabres,  iram  coelique  marivque 
Perpetimur  Danal,  evmtdumque  Capharea  ctadit. 

Met.  ziv.  466. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Carystus  had  retired,  says  Larcher, 
to  this  place,  they  would  have  had  little  to  apprehend 
from  the  Persians,  whose  fleet  durst  not  have  attacked 
tlicra  amongst  rocks  so  very  dangerous.— 7. 

1  Betray  their  country.'}-— Qorgylus,  the  only  Eretrian 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  Persians,  as  Xenophon 
affirms,  had  for  his  reward  the  cities  of  Gambrium,  Pa- 
hegambrium,  Myrina,  and  Gr]mia  Oorgyon  and  Oorgy- 
lus,  his  descendants,  were  in  possession  of  them  in  the 
95th  Olympiad,  when  Thymbron,  a  Lacednmonian  gene- 
ral, passed  into  Aeia  Minor  to  make  war  on  Persia.— 
Lurcher. 

8  Near  Tetnenos."} — Tlie  Orcck  is  xmrm  vtf*tf»e ; 
if  this  had  signified  a  temple,  it  would  have  been  »«r« 


at  Sardis.  The  people,  according  to  the  orders 
of  Darius,  were  made  slaves.* 

CII.  After  this  victory  at  Eretria,  the  Per- 
sians staid  a  few  days,  and  then  sailed  to  Atti- 
ca, driving  all  before  them,  and  thinking  to 
treat  tbe  Athenians  as  they  had  done  the 
Eretrians.  There  was  a  place  in  Attica  call- 
ed Marathon,  not  far  from  Eretria,  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  motions  of  cavalry :  to  this  place 
therefore  they  were  conducted  by  Hippias,  son 
of  Pisistratus. 

cm.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  this, 
they  advanced  to  the  same  spot,  under  the  con- 
duct of  ten  leaders,  with  a  view  of  repelling 
force  by  force.  The  last  of  these  was  Miltia- 
des.  His  father  Cimon,  son  of  Stesagoras, 
had  been  formerly  diiven  from  Athens  by  the 
influence  of  Pisistratus,'"  son  of  Hippocrates. 
During  his  exile,  he  had  obtained  the  prize  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  chariot  race  of  four 
horses.  This  honour,  however,  he  transferred** 
to  Miltiades  his  uterine  brother.  At  the  Olym- 
pic games  which  next  followed,  he  was  again 
victorious,  and  with  the  same  mares.  This 
honour  he  suffered  to  be  assigned  to  Pisistra- 
tus, on  condition  of  his  being  recalled ;  a  re- 

r0  Tifjutee.  See  the  notes  of  Wesseling  and  Valcnaer. 
— r. 

9  Were  made  slaves."}— The  first  slaves" were  doubtless 
those  made  captive  in  war.  By  the  injiuction  of  Dariufi, 
so  often  repeated  in  Herodotus,  and,  as  we  perceive,  so 
strictly  enforced,  we  may  understand  that  the  Greeks 
here  taken  captive  were  obliged  in  menial  occupations, 
to  wait  on  the  persons  of  their  conquerors.  Darius  in 
general  treated  his  captives  with  extraordinary  leiuty ; 
it  was  only  against  the  Greeks,  who  had  in  a  particular 
manner  provoked  his  indignation,  that  we  find  him  thua 
particular  in  his  severity  to  those  taken  prisoners.— 7*. 

10  Pisistratus.^r-l  have  in  difierent  places  related 
many  anecdotes  of  this  Pisistratus ;  I  have  one  now  be- 
fore me  in  iElian,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  If  he 
met  any  person  who  seemed  to  be  idle,  he  asked  him 
why  he  was  tmcraployed  f  If,  he  would  say,  your  oxen 
are  dead,  take  mine,  and  go  to  your  usual  business  in 
the  field ;  if  you  want  seed,  take  some  of  mine.  This  he 
did,  says  JElian,  lest  the  idleness  of  these  people  should 
prompt  them  to  raise  seditious  plots  against  Mm.— 71 

l\  He  transferred.} — This  thing  we  find  it  was  a  fre 
quent  practice  to  do.  From  Pausanias  we  leaini  a  sin- 
gular fact :  that  they  who  obtained  the  prize  at  wrest* 
ling,  being  unable  to  substitute  any  person  in  their  room 
were  accustomed  to  take  bribes  to  declare  tiiemselves 
natives  of  places  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  The 
same  author  informs  us,  that  Dionysius  the  tyrant  fre- 
quently sent  agents  to  Olympia,  to  bribe  the  conquerors 
to  declare  themselves  natives  of  Syracuse.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  they  who  were  mean  enongh  thus  to  sa- 
crifice  the  glory  of  their  ooontry  to  their  avarice,  or  per  ■ 
haps,  as  it  might  occasionaUy  luqppen,  their  pride,  were 
subject  to  the  punishment  <rf  exile  from  those  cities  to 
which  they  did  really  belong.— 7*. 
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conciliation  ensued,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
return.  Being  victorious  a  third  time  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  with  the  same  mares,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  sons  of  Pisistratus, 
Pisistratus  himself  being  then  dead.  He  was 
assassinated  in  the  night,  near  Prytaneum,  by 
some  villains  sent  for  the  purpose ;  he  was 
buried  in  the  approach  to  the  city,  near  the 
hollow  way ;  and  in  the  same  spot  were  interred 
the  mares*  which  had  three  times  obtained  the 
prize  in  the  Olympic  games.  If  we  except  the 
mares  of  Evagoras  of  Sparta,  none  other  ever 
obtained  a  similar  honour.  At  this  period, 
Stesagoras,  the  eldest  son  of  Cimon,  resided  in 
the  Chersonese  with  his  uncle  Miltiades ;  the 
youngest  was  brought  up  at  Athens  under  Ci- 
mon himself,  and  named  Miltiades,  from  the 
founder  of  the  Chersonese. 

Ciy.  This  Miltiades,  the  Athenian  leadei*, 
in  advancing  from  the  Chersonese,  escaped 
from  two  incidents  which  alike  threatened  his 
life  :  as  far  as  Imbros  he  was  pursued  by  the 
Phenicians,  who  were  exceedingly  desh'ous  to 
take  him  alive,  and  present  him  to  the  king ; 
on  his  return  home,  where  he  thought  himself 
secure,  his  enemies  accused,  and  brought  him 
to  a  public  trial,  under  pretence  of  his  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chersonese ;  from 
this  also  he  escaped,  and  was  afterwards  chosen 
a  general  of  the  Athenians,  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  people. 

C  V.  The  Athenian  leaders,  before  they  left 
the  city,  despatched  Phidippides'  to  Sparta :  he 
Ivas  an  Athenian  by  birth,  and  his  daily  em- 
ployment was  to  deliver  messages.  To  this  Phi- 
dippides,  as  he  himself  affirmed,  and  related  to 
the  Athenians,  the  god  Pan  appeared  on  mount 
Parthenius,"  which  is  beyond  Tegea.*     The 


1  Interred  the  mares.'}— See  this  fact  mentioned  by 
JElian  in  his  history  of  animals,  I.  xii.  c.  40 :  where  we 
are  also  told,  that  Evagoras,  mentioned  in  the  subse- 
quent paragraph,  in  like  manner  buried  his  victorious 
horses. — T. 

2  Phidippides.^—Tlas  name  is  differently  written, 
Phidippides  and  Philippides. 

3  Mount  Parthenius.'} — ^Tliis  place  was  so  named,  quasi 
Virgineos,  from  the  virgins  who  there  offered  sacrifice 
to  Venus,  or  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  hunting.  Pausa- 
nias,  in  his  eighth  book,  speaks  of  a  temple  here  erected 
to  Pan,  *•  in  the  very  place,"  says  he,  **  where  the  god 
appeared  to  Phidippides,  and  gave  him  some  important 
advice."— r. 

4  Tegea."] — Tegeseus  was  one  of  the  epithets  of  Pan. 
Sue  Virg.  Georg.  i.  15. 

Xpae  nemxu  linqoena  patrlum,  saltasque  Ljceel, 
Put  ovium  ciutoa,  tna  si  libi  Men&la  curse 
Adbis,  O  Tegeiee  farens. 


deity  called  him  by  his  name,  and  commanded 
him  to  ask  the  Athenians  why  they  so  entirely 
neglected  him,*  who  not  only  wished  them  well, 

:  but  who  had  frequently  rendered  them  service, 
and  would  do  so  again.     All  this  the  Athe- 

I  nians  believed,  and  as  the  state  of  their  affairs 
permitted,  they  erected  a  temple  to  Pvi'  near 

I  the  citadel :  ever  since  the  above  period,  they 

^  venerate  the  god  by  annual  sacrifices,  and  the 
race  of  torches.' 


5  Neglected  him.'} — The  note  of  Larcher  on  this 
sage  seems  a  little  remarkable:  I  therefore  give  it  at 
length: 

**  Clemens  of  Alexandria  rays,  that  the  Atheidans  did 
not  even  know  Pan  before  Phidippides  told  them  of  his 
existence.  With  the  respect  due  to  a  father  of  tha 
church,  this  reasoning  does  not  to  me  seem  just,  becauM 
the  Athenians  had  not  yet  instituted  festivals  in  honour 
of  Pan,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  knew  nothb^ 
of  him.  The  minority  of  feasts  instituted  in  cathoUe 
countries,  in  honour  of  saints,  are  greatly  posterior  to 
;  the  period  of  their  deaths,  and  take  their  date,  like  those 
of  Pan  amongst  the  Athenians,  from  the  time  when  their- 
protection  and  its  effects  were  for  the  flrst  time  expe^ 
rienced." 

If  this  be  not  a  sneer  at  the  Romish  saints,  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  like  one. — T. 

6  To  Pan."}— Dm  sacred  building  to  Pan  is  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  L  i  a  28.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
they  sung  in  honour  of  this  deity  a  hymn,  which  is  given 
by  Atheuseus,  Deipnosoph.  L  xv.  c.  14.    But  more  cor^ 

I  rectly  by  Brunck,  in  his  Analecta    Brunck,  however, 

;  and  Wyttenbach,  are  both  of  opinion  that  this  hymn 

alluded  to  a  victory  obtained  by  some  poet  at  the  Pana- 

tiiensea.— See  the  remainder  of  Larcher's  note  on  tiiis 

passage. 

7  Race  of  torches.y-The  manner  of  this  race  was  as 
follows : — A  man  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  ran  from  the 
altar  of  the  god,  in  whoso  honour  the  race  was  cele- 
brated, to  some  certain  spot,  without  extinguishing  hia 
torch ;  if  the  torch  went  out  he  gave  it  to  a  second,  and 
he  to  a  third,  if  he  met  with  the  same  accident ;  if  tho 
third  was  also  unfortunate,  ttte  victory  was  adjudged  to 
no  one. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  various  del|ia|| 
as  of  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Prometheus,  Pan,  .Xscnlapios, 
&c.  In  the  Panathenaea,  or  feasts  of  Minerva,  the  Lam. 
padophori  ran  from  the  IHraeeus;  from  the  Ceramicus 
or  aoidemy,  in  those  of  Vulcan  or  Prometheus.  There 
was  in  the  academy  a  statue  of  Cupid,  consecrated  by 
Pisistratus,  where  they  lighted  the  sacred  torches  in  the 
courses  instituted  in  honour  of  these  gods.  The  same 
honour  was  rendered  to  Pan,  as  we  learn  from  this  pas- 
sage  in  Herodotus,  and  in  the  manuscript  lexicon  ot 
Fhotius. 

To  this  custom  various  authors  allude,  and  amongst 
others  Lucretius : 

Augescunt  aliae  gentea,  alias  minuuntur, 
Inqne  bievi  BpaUo  mntantor  lecla  animantum, 
Et  qoaai  cunores  vital  lampada  tradont. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  custom 

also  in  an  epigram  of  Alcaeus  of  Messina,  preserved  i» 

Brunck  : 

Beauty  having  a  torch  in  his  hand  runs  swiftly. 

'II  2e  io^fi  "ketfjusraA*  ij^eu^a  r^ix**- 

Lareker. 
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CVI.  Phidippides,  who  was  sent  by  the 
Athenian  generals,  and  who  related  his  having 
met  with  Pan,  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the  second 
day"  of  his  departure  from  Athens.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  magistrates,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them  :  "  Men  of  Lacedsemon,  the 
Athenians  supplicate  your  assistance,  and  en- 
treat you  not  to  suffer  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Greece  to  fall  into  the  bands  of  the  Barbarians : 
Kretria  is  already  subdued,  and  Greece  weak- 
ened by  the  loss  of  that  illustrious  place."  After 
the  above  speech  of  Phidippides,  the  Lacedae- 
monians resolved  to  assist  the  Athenians ;  but 
they  were  prevented  from  doing  this  imme- 
diately by  the  prejudice  of  an  inveterate  custom. 
This  was  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  and  it 
was  a  practice  with  them  to  undertake  no  enter- 
prise before  the  moon  was  at  the  full ;"  for  this, 
therefore,  they  waited. 


8  On  the  second  <2ajf.3— >Larcher,  in  his  observation  on 
this  passage,  corrects  a  mistake  of  Pliny  the  naturalist 
«*  It  was  thought,"  says  Plhay,  "  a  great  thing  that 
Phidippides  ran  in  two  days  1140  stadia,  tliat  is  to  say, 
the  distance  betwixt  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  till  Lanisis 
(Larcher  says,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  Anistis) 
and  Philonides,  who  was  a  cornier  of  Alexander  the 
great,  ran  in  one  day  1200  stadia,  or  the  distance  betwixt 
Sicyon  and  EIL*."  "  Allowing,"  says  Larcher,  "  for  the 
windings  of  the  road  betwixt  Sicyon  and  Elis,  the  dis- 
tance is  no  more  than  600  stadia  of  those  which  are  eight 
to  a  mile,  of  which  stadia  there  are  1 140  betwixt  Athens 
and  Sparta  If  Pliny  in  this  place  meant  to  speak  of  the 
smaller  stadium,  he  ought  to  have  said  so,  because  just 
above  he  spoke  of  the  greater  stadium,  as  the  passage 
itself  proves." 

I  may  be  allowed  in  this  place  to  correct  an  error  of 
Larcher,  who  misquotes  the  above  passage  from  Pliny ; 
he  rails  Anistis  and  Philonides  couriers  d'Alexandre, 
whereas  the  words  of  Pliny  are  "  donee  Anistis  cursor 
Lacedaemonius  et  Pldlonides  Alexandri  Magni,"  that  is, 
till  Anistis  a  Lacedsemonian  courier,  and  Philonides  a 
courier  of  Alexander,  &c.  Pliny,  it  may  be  added,  in  the 
same  chapter  (book  vii  c,  20.)  speaks  of  people  who  in 
the  circus  could  run  160  miles  a  day,  and  of  a  boy  who 
betwixt  noon  and  evening  ran  75  miles. 

9  ^foon  was  at  thefull.2—l  will  first  give  the  reader 
what  Plutarch,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Malignity  of  Hero- 
dotus, remarks  on  this  passage,  and  afterwards  the  obser. 
vationof  Larcher,  which  seems  to  roe  at  least  a  sufficient 
and  satisfat^tory  answer  to  the  censure  of  Plutarch. 

**  Herodotus  is  also  evidently  convicted  of  reporting 
falsely  of  the  Laredsemonians,  saying  that  waiting  for 
the  full  moon  they  did  not  assist  the  Athenians  at  Mara, 
thon ;  but  they  not  only  made  numberless  military  ex- 
cursions at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  full  moon,  but  they  wanted  so  very  little 
of  being  present  at  this  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
sixth  day  of  tlie  month  Boedromion,  that  on  their  arrival 
they  found  the  dead  still  lying  in  the  field.  Yet  Hero- 
dotus has  thus  written  concerning  the  full  moon."  Plu- 
tarch then  adds  the  passage  before  us,  after  which  he 
says.  **  Thou,  O  Herodotus,  transferrest  the  full  moon 
to  the  b^;inuing  of  the  month,  when  she  is  bat  yet  in 


CVI  I.  In  the  night  before  Hippias  con- 
ducted the  Barbarians  to  the  plains  of  Mara^ 
thon,  he  saw  this  vision :  he  thought  that  be 
lay  with  his  mother.  •"  The  inference  which  be 
drew  from  this  was,  that  he  should  again  return 
to  Athens,  be  restored  to  his  authority^  and  die 
in  his  own  house  of  old  age  i  he  was  then  exe. 
cuting  the  office  of  a  generaL  The  prisoners 
taken  in  Eretria  be  removed  to  .^gilea,  an 
island  belonging  to  the  Styreans ;  the  vessels 
which  arrived  at  Marathon,  he  stationed  in  the 
port,  and  drew  up  the  Barbarians  in  order  as 
they  disembarked.  Whilst  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  sneezing,'* 


her  first  quarter,  and  at  the  same  time  confoundest  the 
heavens,  days,  and  all  tilings." 

*(  The  Lacedaemonians,"  says  Larcher,  '*  did  not  com- 
mence  a  march  before  the  full  moon.  This  is  confirmefl 
by  the  evidence  of  Pausanias,  b.  L  c.  S&  of  Ludan,  in  his 
Tract  on  Astrology,  c.  25.  who  imputes  this  regolatioii 
to  Lycurgus,  and  of  tlie  author  (^  the  Tract  on  Riven, 
printed  amongst  the  works  of  Plutarch ;  of  Hermogeneii 
also,  and  others.  In  defiance  of  these  authorities.  Pin. 
tarch,  not  satisfied  with  denying  the  fact,  asserts,  tliat 
the  battle  of  Marathon  took  place  on  the  sixth  of  tlio 
month  Boedromion,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
having  arrived  a  short  time  after  the  battle,  must  con;, 
sequently  have  begun  their  march  before  the  full  mooou 
But  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  Plutarch,  who  lived  six 
ages  after  that  battle,  should  be  better  informed  concern- 
ing its  date  than  Herodotus,  who  often  communicated 
with  those  who  were  there  in  person.  Plutarch,  whp 
always  represents  Herodotus  as  a  malignant  wretch, 
still  allows  him  the  praise  of  ingenuity ;  but  if  he  had 
been  as  dull  as  any  Boaotian,  I  much  doubt  whether  he 
could  have  dared  to  advance  a  falsehood  like  tlus,  con- 
cerning a  matter  so  very  recent,  and  of  which  there  wer^ 
still  so  many  evidences,  when  he  recited  liis  history  at 
the  Olympic  games." 

10  Lay  with  his  motttfr.]— This  was  considered  as  a 
fortunate  dream,  for  in  a  case  like  this  a  man's  mother 
intimated  his  country.  Caesar  had  a  similar  dream,  at 
which,  although,  as  Larcher  observes,  he  affected  to  dis- 
believe the  immortality  of  tlie  soul,  he  was  rendered  un- 
easy J  but  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  easily  as  we  may 
suppose,  revived  his  spirits,  by  assuring  Wm  that  he 
should  one  day  become  the  master  of  the  world. 

11  Sneezing."}— The  act  of  sneezing  was  considered  as 
an  auspicious  omen,  at  least  we  find  Penelope  in  the 
Odyssey  welcoming  it  as  such  firom  Telemachus : 

She  (poke— Telemachus  then  soeex'd  alond ; 
GorotralnM,  hU  nottsils  echoed  Uuouich  the  crowd  { 
The  uuUIag  queen  the  happy  omen  bIcM'd  t 
So  may  theae  inpknu  &I1  by  Ate  oppnw'd. 

Pliny  says,  that  sneering  in  the  morning  \Vas  imlticky, 
sneezing  at  noon  fortunate ;  to  sneeze  to  the  right  Mras 
lucky,  to  the  left,  and  near  a  place  of  burial,  the  reverse. 
The  Latins,  when  any  one  sneezed,  "salverejusserunt," 
I  or  as  we  should  say,  cried,  "  save  you  j"  which  custom 
remuns  to  the  present  period,  but  for  which  antiquar- 
ians  account  very  differently ;  but  it  is  generally  believed 
to  have  arisen  from  some  disease,  with  which  those  who 
were  infected  inevitably  died.  Aristotle's  account  seenis 
as  satisfactory  as  any  otiier  why  it  should  be  deemed 
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uttended  with  a  very  unusual  cough. .  The  agi- 
tation into  which  he  was  thrown,  being  an  old 
man,  was  so  violent,  that  as  his  teeth  were 
loose,  one  of  them  dr(^ped  out  of  his  mouth 
upon  the  sand.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  find 
it,  but  in  vain ;  upon  which  Hippias  remarked" 
with  a  sigh  to  those  around  him  :  "  This  -coun- 
try is  not  ours,  nor  shall  we  ever  become  mas- 
ters of  it — my  lost  tooth  possesses  all  that  be- 
longs to  me/*  - 

CVIIL  Hippias  conceived  that  he  saw  in 
the  above  incident  the  accomplishment  of  his 
vision.  In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians, 
drawing  themselves  up  in  military  order  near 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  were  joined  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  Plateaus.  The  Athenians 
had  formerly  submitted  to  many  difficulties  on 
account  of  the  Plateaus,  who  now,  to  return 
the  obligation,  gave  themselves  up  to  their  di- 
rection. The  occasion  was  this  :  the  Plateaus 
being  oppressed  by  the  Thebans,  solicited  the 
protection  of  Cleomenes  the  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  and  of  such  Lacedaemonians  as  were  at 
hand :  they  disclaimed,  however,  any  interfer- 
ence, for  which  they  assigned  this  reason, 
"  From  us,"  said  they,  "  situated  at  so  great  a 
distance,  you  can  expect  but  little  assistance ;  for 
before  we  can  even  receive  intelligence  of  your 
danger,  you  may  be  effectually  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude ;  we  would  rather  recommend  you  to  ap- 
ply to  the  Athenians,  who  are  not  only  near, 
but  able  to  protect  you. "  The  Lacedaemonians, 
in  saying  this,  did  not  so  much  consider^  the 
interest  of  the  Plateans,  as  they  were  desirous 
of  seeing  the  Athenians  harassed  by  a  Boeotian 
war.  The  advice  was  nevertheless  accepted, 
and  the  Plateans  going  to  Athens,  first  offered 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  twelve  divinities,  and 


auspicious :  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  a  motion  of  the  brain, 
which  through  the  nostrils  expels  what  is  ofifensive,  and 
in  some  degree  demonstrates  internal  strength."  He 
adds,  "  that  medical  people,  if  they  were  able  to  provoke 
the  act  of  sneezing  from  their  patients,  who  might  be 
thought  dangerously  indisposed,  conceived  hopes  of 
their  recovery."— T. 

1  Did  not  so  much  conHder.'} — Plutarch,  in  his  tract  on 
the  Malignity  of  Herodotus,  speaks  thus  of  this  passage : 
**  Herodotus  representing  this  fact  adds,  not  as  a  matter 
of  suspicion  or  opinion,  but  as  a  certainty  well  known  to 
him,  that  the  Laccdsemonians  gave  this  oounsel  to  the 
Plateans,  not  from  any  regard  or  good  will  to  them,  but 
from  the  M-ish  to  involve  the  Athenians  in  trouble,  by 
engaging  them  with  the  Bceotians.  If  then  Herodotus 
be  not  malignant,  the  Lacedaemonians  must  have  been 
botli  fraudful  and  malevolent :  the  Athenians  must  also 
have  been  fools,  in  permitting  themselves  thus  to  be  im- 
posed upon,  and  the  Plateans  were  introduced  not  from 
any  respect,  but  merely  as  an  occasion  of  war."— 7*. 


then  sitting  near  the  altar,  in  the  attitude  of 
supplicants,  they  placed  themselves  formally 
under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Upon 
'this  the  Thebans  led  an  army  against  Platea,  to 
defend  which  the  Athenians  appeared  with  a 
body  of  forces.  Aq  the  two  armies  were  about 
to  engage,  the  Corinthians  interfered ;  thdir  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  them  so  far  prevailed, 
that  it  was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  both  nations, 
to  suffer  such  of  the  people  of  iBoeotia  as  ^d 
not  choose  to  be  ranked  as  Boeotians,  to  foUovr 
their  own  inclinations.  Having  effected  this, 
the  Corinthians  retired,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Athenians ;  these  latter  were 
on  their  return  attacked  by  the  Boeotians,  whom 
they  defeated.  Passing  over  the  boundaries, 
which  the  Corinthians  had  marked  out,  they 
determined  that  Asopus  and  Hysias  should  be 
the  future  limits  between  the  Thebans  and 
Plateans.  The  Plateans  Having  thus  given 
themselves  up  to  the  Athenians,  came  to  their  " 
assistance  at  Marathon. 

CIX.  The  Athenian  leaders  were  greatly  , 
divided  in  opinion ;  some  thought  that  a  battle 
was  by  no  means  to  be  hazarded,  as  they  were 
so  inferior  to  the  Medes  in  point  of  number ; 
others,  amongst  whom  was  Miltiades,  were 
anxious  to  engage  the  enemy.  Of  these  con-  v 
tradictory  sentiments,  the  less  politic  appeared  ' 
likely  to  prevail,  when  Miltiades  addressed 
himself  to  the  Polemarch,'  whose  name  was 
Callimachus  of  Aphidnse.  This  magistrate, 
elected  into  his  office  by  vote,  has  the  privil^;e 
of  a  casting  voice ;  and,  according  to  established 
custom,  is  equal  in  point  of  dignity  and  influ- 
ence to  the  military  leaders.  Miltiades  addressed 
him  thus:  "  Upon  you,  O  Callimachus,  it 
alone  depends,  whether  Athens  shall  be  en- 
slaved, or  whether  in  the  preservation  of  its 
liberties,  it  shall  perpetuate  your  name  even 
beyond  the  glory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
giton.  Our  country  is  now  reduced  to  a  more 
delicate  and  dangerous  predicament  than  it  has 
ever  before  experienced ;  if  conquered,  we  know 
our  fate,  and  must  prepare  for  the  tyranny  of 
Hippias ;  if  we  overcome,  our  city  may  be  made 


2  Polemarch.y-^The  Polemarch  was  the  third  of  tha 
nine  archons :  it  was  his  business  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Diana,  sumamed  Agrotera,  and  to  Mars;  he  had  the 
care  and  protection  of  all  strangers  and  foreigners  who 
resided  at  Athens,  over  whom  he  liad  the  same  autho- 
rity as  t)ie  arolion  bad  over  the  citizens ;  he  nf^ulated 
the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  honoiur  of  tliotfe  whe 
died  in  war :  he  was  also  to  see  that  the  children  of  those 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  public  service  had  a  sufficient 
maintenance  from  the  public  treasury.— T. 
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the  first  in  Greece.  How  this  may  be  accom- 
plished, and  in  what  maimer  it  depends  on  you, 
I  will  explain  :  the  sentiments  of  our  ten  lead- 
ers  are  divided,  some  are  desirous  of  an  engage- 
ment, others  the  contrary.  If  we  do  not  engage, 
some  seditious  tumult  will  probably  arise,  which 
may  prompt  many  of  our  citizens  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  Medes;  if  we  com6  to  a  battle 
before  any  evil  of  this  kind  take  place,  we  may, 
if  the  gods  be  not  against  us,  reas9nably  hope 
i'ot  victory:  all  these  things  are  submitted  to 
your  attention,  and  are  suspended  on  your 
wilL — If  you  accede  to  my  opinion,  our  country 
will  be  free,  our  city  the  first  in  Greece ;  if 
you  shall  favour  the  opinions  of  those  who  are 
averse  to  an  engagement,  you  may  expect  the 
contrary  of  all  the  good  I  have  enumerated.** 

ex.  These  arguments  of  Miltiades  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect  upon  Callimachus,  from 
whose  interposition  it  was  determined  to  fight. 
Those  leaders,'  who  from  the  first  had  been 
^  solicitous^  to  engage  the  enemy,  resigned  to 
Miltiades  the  days  of  their  respective  command. 
This  he  accepted,  but  did  not  think  proper  to 
commence  the  attack,  till  the  day  of  his  own 
particular  command  arrived  in  its  course. 

CXL  When  this  arrived,  the  Athenians  were 
drawn  up  for  battle  in  the  following  order: 
Callimachus,  as  polemarch,  commanded  the 
right  wing,  in  conformity  ^vith  the  established 
custom  of  the  Athenians ;  next  followed  the 
tribes,  ranged  in  close  order  according  to  their 
respective  ranks;  the  Plateans,  placed  in  the 
rear,  formed  the  left  wing.  Ever  since  this 
battle,  in  those  solemn  and  public  sacrifices, 
which  are  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  the  herald 
implores  happiness  for  the  Plateans  jointly  with 
the  Athenians.  Thus  the  Athenians  produced 
a  front  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Medes. 
The  ranks  in  the  centre  were  not  very  deep, 
which  of  course  constituted  their  weakest  part ; 
but  the  two  wings  were  more  numerous  and 
strong. 

CXII.  The  preparations  for  the  attack  being 
thus  made,  and  the  appearance  of  the  victims 
favourable,  the  Athenians  ran  towards  the  Bar- 
barians.    There  was  betwixt  the  two  armies 


3  Those  lecuUn.'y-Ot  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  it 
was  customary  to  elect  one  from  each  tribe,  upon  which 
occasion  a  memorable  saying  of  Philip  of  Macedon  is  pre- 
served  by  Plutarch  in  his  apophthegms.—"  I  envy,"  say 
Philip,  *'  the  good  fortune  of  the  Athenians }  they  every 
year  can  find  ten  men  qualified  to  command  thdr  troops, 
whilst  I  on  my  part  am  only  able  to  find  Parmenio,  who 
is  capable  of  conducting  mine."— T. 


an  interval  of  about  eight  furlongs.  The  Per^ 
sians  seeing  them  approach  by  running,  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  as  they  observed  the  Athe» 
nians  to  be  few  in  number,  destitute  both  of 
cavalry  and  archers,]  they  considered  them  av 
mad,  and  rushing  on  certain  destruction ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  Greeks  mingled  with  the  ^nemy, 
they  behaved  with  the  greatest  gallantry.*!  They 
were  the  first  Greeks  that  I  know  of,  who  ran 
to  attack  an  enemy  ;^  they  were  the  first  also, 
who  beheld  without  dismay  the  dress  and  armour 
of  the  Medes ;  for  hitherto  in-  Greece  the  very 
name  of  a  Mede  excited  terror. 

XIIL  After  a  long  and  obstinate  contest, 
the  Barbarians  in  the  centre,  composed  of  the 
Persians  and  ^cse,  obliged  the  Greeks  to  givef 
way,  and  pursued  the  flying  foe  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  country.  VAt  the  same  time  the 
Athenians  and  f^lateans,  in  the  two  wings^ 
drove  the  Barbarians  before  them  ;  then  mak- 
ing an  incliitation  towards  each  other,  by  con- 
tracting themselves,  they  formed  against  that 
part  of  the  enemy  which  had  penetrated  and 
defeated  the  Grecian  centre,  and  obtained  a 
complete  victory,"  killing  a  prodigious  number, 
and  pursuing  the  rest  to  the  sea,  where  they 
set  fire  to  their  vessels. 

CXiy.    Callimachus   the  polemarch,  after 

4  Greatest  ^o/Ztin^.]— Xenophon  says  that  the  Athe- 
nians made  a  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Diana  as  many  goats  as 
they  should  kill  enemies,  and  being  unable  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number,  they  determined  every  year  to  sacri- 
fice  five  hundred.  iE^ian,  with  some  slight  variation, 
relates  the  same  fact  We  read  in  the  Scholiast  on  Aris. 
tophanes,  that  CaUimachus  the  polemarch  vowed  to 
sacrifice  as  many  oxen  as  they  should  slay  enemies,  and 
unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number,  he  substituted 
goats  in  their  room.— Plutarch  reproadies  Herodotos 
for  saying  nothing  of  this  vow.— ZarcAer. 

5  Ran  to  attack  an  en«msf.]-~Accordingto  Pausanias, 
long  before  this  period,  the  Messenians  ran  to  attack  tlie 
Lacedaamonians,  '*  but  this  author,"  says  Liorcher,  *<  is 
too  modem  to  oppose  to  Herodotus."  It  was  certainly 
afterwards  the  common  custom  of  the  Greeks  thus  to 
meet  tlie  enemy.  Caesar  practised  this  mode  of  attadc 
against  Pompey,  and  with  success. 

6  A  complete  victory.'}—**  It  is  surprising,"  says  Lar. 
Cher,  **  that  in  his  account  of  this  battle,  Herodotus 
makes  no  mention  of  Aristides;  his  silenoe  is  amply 
supplied  by  Plutarch.  Aristides  was  one  of  those  who 
advised  an  engagement,  and  when  the  day  of  his  parti, 
cular  command  arrived,  gave  up  his  right  to  Miltiades, 
and  the  other  generals  followed  liis  examples.  Themis, 
tocles  and  Aristides,  were  the  two  commanders,  who, 
at  the  head  of  their  different  tribes,  drove  the  Persiana 
to  their  sliips.— Aristides  was  left  on  the  field  to  guard 
the  prisoners  and  booty ;  the  confidence  placed  in  him 
by  liis  country  was  not  disappointed ;  tiie  gold  and  silver 
which  was  sositered  about,  the  tents  and  vessels  which 
were  taken  fiUl  of  sfdendid  and  valuable  efiiectaa  he  nd- 
ther  touched  himself,  nor  would  permit  others  to  do  so 
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the  most  signal  acts  of  valour,  lost  hu  life  in  this 
h^tle.  StesUeus  also»  the  son  of  Thrasylus, 
and  one  of  the  Grecian .  leaders^  was  slain. 
Cynaegirus/  son  of  Euphorion,  after  seizing  , 
one  of  the  vessels  by  the  poop,  had  his  hand 
cut  off  with  an  axe,  and  died  of  his  wounds : 
with  these,  many  other  eminent  Athenians 
perished. 

CXV.  In  addition  to  their  victory,  the 
Athenians  obtained  possession  of  seven  of  th^ 
enemyls  vessels.  The  Barbarians  retired  with 
th^ir  fleet,  a^d  taking  on  board  the  Eretrian 
plunder,  which  they  had  left  in  the  island,  they 
passed  the  promontory  of  Siuiium,  thinking  to 
circumvent  the  Athenians,  and  arrive  at  their 
city  before  them.  The  Athenians  ^npute  the 
prosecution  of  this  measure  to  one  of  the  Ak- 
mseonidce,  who  they  say  held  up  a  shield'  as  a 


1  CyiuBgirus.y-'He  was  the  brother  of  JEsdiylas,  the 
celebrated  tragic  poet ;  he  distiiiguiahed  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
any  separate  command.  A  remarkable  incident  is  re- 
lated by  Lucan  of  a  man,  who,  seizing*  the  beak  of  his 
enemy's  ship,  had  his  hand  cat  off;  undismayed  by  whidi 
he  seized  it  with  the  other,  of  which  also  he  was  de- 
prived. 

He,  the  bold  youth,  u  board  and  board  they  stand, 
Piz'd  on  a  Roman  ship  bU  daring  hand ; 
Full  on  his  arm  a  mighty  bioiw  descends. 
And  the  torn  limb  from  off  his  shoulder  rends; 
The  rigid  nerves  are  cramp'd  with  stiffening  cold, 
Convalsive  grasp,  and  still  retain  their  holdi 
Nor  sunk  his  Talour,  by  the  pain  depress'd. 
But  nobler  rage  inflamed  his  mangled  breast : 
His  left  remaining  hand  the  combat  tries. 
And  fiercely  fbrth  to  catch  the  right  he  fliee; 
The  same  hard  destiny  the  left  demands. 
And  now  a  naked  helpless  trunk  he  stands,  8te.—T. 

2  Held  up  a  Meld.y^**  For  my  part,**  says  Reiske, 
**  I  by  no  means  clearly  understand  this  passage ;  to 
whom  did  the  Alcmaeonidffi  show  the  shield,  to  the  Per- 
dans  or  Athenians  f  Certainly  not  to  the  last,  for  the 
Athenians  were  then  in  their  camp :  to  tiie  Persians 
then ;— but  why  to  these  ?  To  hold  up  a  shield  is,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculus,  iL  444,  a  signal  for  battle ; 
but  why  should  the  Alcmseonidss  hold  up  a  shield  to 
the  Persians,  who  were  on  board  their  reasels,  as  a 
signal  to  engage  a  body  of  land  forces  ?** 

The  above  reasoning  of  Reiske  -seems  far  firom  satia> 
factory.  If  any  previous  agreement  existed  betwixt 
the  AlcmsdonidsB  and  the  Persians,  the  holding  up  of  the 
shield  might  intimate  what  could  only  be  known  to  the 
persons  concerned ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  signal  of 
battle,  might  suggest  entirely  the  reverse,  and  tell  them 
that  this  was  no  proper  time  to  hazard  an  attack.  The 
art  of  signal  making  is  now  brought  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  perfection,  and  at  sea  in  particular,  orders  of 
the  minutest  kind  are  communicated,  and  distinctly  un- 
derstood, by  the  simplest  process  imaginable,  hoisting  or 
lowering  colours,  sails,  &c.  The  more  common  signal, 
as  being  the  more  obvious  in  ancient  times,  was  by  fire. 
In  .Sschyltis,  Agamemnon  tells  Clytemnestra  that  he 
will  inform  her  of  the  capture  of  Troy  by  lighting  fires ; 
this  is  represented  as  being  done,  and  a  messenger  comes 


signal  to  the  Persians,  when  they  were  under 
safl.\    ..  t 

CX  VI.  While  they  were  doubling  the  cape 
of  Sunium,  the. Athenians  lost  no  time  in  Imw- 
tening  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  and  effec- 
tually prevented  the  designs  of  the.  enemy* 
Retiring  .from  the  temple  of  Uerculus,  on  tho 
plains  of  Marathon,  they  fixed  their  camp  iiew 
another,  tepiple  of  .the  same  deity,  in  Cynowr* 
gis.  The  B^barii^^  anchoi:ing  off  Phalecum, 
the  Athenian  harbour,  remained  there  some 
time,  and  then  retired  to  Asia.  ■ 

CXVII,  The  Persians  losf  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  six  thousand  four  hundred  meo,  the 
AUienians  one  hundr^  and  nAnety-twQ..  Jn 
the  heat  of  the  engagement  a  mo^t  jPemarkaMg 
incident  occurred,;  an  Athen^u^  the  acHf.  ff 
Cuphagoras,  whose  name  was. Epizjdus,. whilst 
valiantly  fighting,  wf»,  suddenly,  struck  .with 
blindness.  He  had  received  no  wound,  qorany. 
kind  of  injury,  notwithstanding  which  he  coOf 
tinned  blind  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  X 
have  been  informed  that  Epizelus,  in  relating 
this  calamity,  always  declared,  that  during  the 
battle  he  was  opposed  by  a  roan  of  gigan^ 
stature,  completely  armed,  whose  beard  covered 
the  whole  of  his  shield:  he  added,  that  the' 
spectre,  passing  him,  killed  the  man  who  stood 
next  him.  This,  as  I  have  heard,  was  the  nar- 
rative of  Epizelus.* 

CX  VIIL  Datis,  on  his  return  with  the  fleet 
to  Asia,  being  at  Mycone,  jMW  in  the  night  a 
vision,  the  particulars  of  it  are  not  related,  but 
as  soon  as  the  morning  appeared  he  examined 
every  vessel  of  the  fleet ;  finding  a  golden  image 
of  Apollo,  on  board  a  Phenidan  ship,  he  in- 
quired from  whence  it  had  been  taken :  having 
learned  to  what  temple  it  belonged,  he  took  it 

to  inform  the  queen  that  Troy  is  taken,  for  Agamaa- 
mm'b  signals  had  been  seen. — 7*. 

3  The  Pertiaru  ftwf.l— nutardi  ronarks  on  this  p«a. 
sage,  that  Herodotus  derogates  from  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  by  misrepresenting  and  diminishing  the  number 
of  the  slain.  Some  have  afOrmed  (see  Suidas,  at  tte 
word  rtuuku)  that  the  Persians  lost  two  hundred  tlioiu 
sand  men ;  but  the  account  of  Herodotus  certainly  ap^ 
pears  the  more  probable.  ' 

The  battle  of  Marathon,  according  to  Paosanias,  was 
represented  in  the  portico  at  Athens  called  Poscile,  from 
the  variety  of  paintings  on  its  walls.  In  this  picture  the 
most  celebrated  Athenian  and  Platean  heroes  were  drawn 
from  the  life :  in  one  part  the  Barbarians  are  fiying  into 
the  marsh,  and  in  the  other  the  Greeks  are  slaughtering 
the  enemy  as  they  are  entering  the  Piienidan  vessels. 

4  NarmHve  of  Epizelu9.y^Tlutaardi,  in  his  life  of  The. 
sens,  says,  that  numbers  of  those  who  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  believed  that  they  saw  at  the  head  of  thrir 
ranks  Theaaua  in  arms,  attacking  the  Persians.— r. 
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lihnself  in  his  own  sbip  to  Delos.  The  De- 
liiins  being  returned  to  their  island,  he  first 
deposited  the  image  in  the  temple,  and  then 
enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  remoTe  it  to  the 
Theban  DeHum,  which  is  on  the  sea-coast  oppo- 
site to  Chalds.  Having  done  this,  Datis  re- 
turned; the  Delians  paid  no  attention  -to  his 
request,  but  in  the  twentieth  year  after  theaboVe 
event  the  Thebans  removed  the-  image  to 
Delium,  hythe  command  of  an  orade;   ' 

C XIX.  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  sailing  to 
Asia,  carried  the' captive '  Eretrians*  to  Susa. 
Darius,  before 'liieir  de^t,  had  expressed  the 
severest  indignation  aguiist  them,  as  having 
first  and  unjustly  commenced  hostilities:  but 
when  they  were  conducted  to  his  presence,  efiec- 
tually  humbled  and' reduced  to  his  power,  he 
showed  no  farther  resentment,  but  appointed 
them  a  residence  at  a  place  called  Ardericca, 
in  the  district  of  Cissia,  one  of  the  royal  sta- 
tions. This  is  distant  from  Susa  two  hundred 
and  ten  furlongs,  and  forty  from  a  well  which 
produces  the  three  substances  of  bitumen,  salt, 
and  oil ;  it  is  drawn  up  with  an  engine,  to  which 
a  kind  of  bucket  is  suspended  made  of  half  a 
skin;  it  is  then  poured  into  one  cistern,  and 
afterwards  removed  into  a  second.  The  sub- 
stances by  this  process  separate;  the  bitumen 
and  the  salt  form  themselves  into  distinct 
masses.  The  Persians  collect  the  oil,  which 
they  call  rhadinace,  into  vessels ;  this  last  is  of 
a  dark  colour,  and  has  a  strong  smell.  In  this 
place  Darius  placed  the  Eretrians,  and  here  to 
my  memory  they  have  remained,  preserving 
their  ancient  language. 

CXX.  After  the  moon  had  passed  the  full," 

b  Captive  Erelrunu.'j—LarcheT  tells  us  from  Fhilo- 
Stratos,  that  the  Persians  took  780  prisoners  at  Eretria, 
but  that  a  great  many  escaped  among  the  rocks  of 
Eabosa,  and  that  only  400  were  carried  to  Susa,  among 
whom  were  ten  women. 

6  Had  peused  the  /uOL}— Mankind  in  all  ages,  from 
observing  the  visible  operations  of  the  moon  upon  the 
ocean,  have  supposed  its  influence  to  extend  not  only  to 
human  aflfairs,  but  to  the  state  of  the  human  body.  The 
justly  celebrated  Dr  Mead  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  De 
imperio  Soils  et  Lunsa  in  Corpore  Humano;  but  all  those 
prcg  udices  and  this  superstition  are  now  exploded,  by  the 
more  satisfactory  deductions  of  a  sound  philosophy.  It 
has  been  reasonably  urged,  that  as  the  most  accurate 
and  subtle  barometers  are  not  at  all  affected  by  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  the  moon,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
human  body  should  be  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Some  travellers  have  remarked,  that  in  the  countries  of 
the  east  it  is  customary  to  prefer  the  time  of  the  new 
moon  to  begin  a  journey ;  from  this  peculiarity  Mr  liar, 
mer  takes  occasion  to  comment  on  Proverbs  vii.  19, 20, 
and  1  Samuel  xx.  24,  25,  which  passage  he  explains  by 


a  body  of  two  tiioiraand  L8ced«nonians'iirrivM 
at  Aliens ;  such  was  their  expedition,  that  diey 
rteched  Attica  in  three  days  from  their  leavii^ 
Sparta.  They  did  not  arrive  tiH  after  the  battle, 
but  so  great  was  their  deske  of  behdding  the 
Medes,  that  to  gratify  tiieir  teuriosiiy  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Marathon ;  they  then  returned/  i^fber 
congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their  prowess 
and  victory. 

CXXL  I  am  equally  astonished  at  having 
heard,  and  refnctant  to  befieve,^  that  the 
Alcmseonidss  held  up  a  shield  by  way  of  signal 
to  the  Persians,  wishing  to  sul^ect  the  At3ie- 
nians  to  the  power  of  the  Bari>arians  and  HipL 
pias.  No  man,  in  his  hatred  against  ail  tyrants, 
could  possibly  exceed,  or  even'  equal,  CailiaB 
the  son  of  Phsenippus,  and  father  of  Hipponi- 
cus.  Callias'  was  ever  distingcdshed  byhis  ha- 
placable  animosity  against  Pisistratus ;  and 
when  the  tyrant  was  expefied,  and  his  efibcts 
sold  by  public  auction,  hei  was  the  only  man  who 
dared  to  become  a  purchaser .  -  ' 

CXXII.  The  above  personage  deserved  to 
be  remembered,  not  only  for  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  proving  him  a  man  •extreme- 
ly zealous  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  bvt 
for  the  honours  he  obtained "  at  the  Olympic 
games.  He  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the 
horse-race,  the  secohd  in  that  of  the  chariots 
drawn  by  four  horses :  at  the  Pythian  games  he 
yma  also  victorious,  upon  which  occasion  lie 
treated  the  Greeks  with  -great  magnifieeReet* 


referring  them  to  some  similar  pr^udioe  amongst  the 
andent  Jews : 

Proverbs  viL  19, 20.  The  good  manis  nof  at.Jtjij^neA.he 
is  gone  a  long  journey  :  he  bath  taken  a  bsff  of  money 
in  his  hand,  and  will  come  home  at  the  appottUed  Ume. 
**  The  appointed  time,'*  says  M.  Harmer,  <*  may  properly 
be  rendered  tlie  new  moon.** 

1  Samuel  XX.  24.  "So  David  hid  himself  in  the  field, 
and  when  the  new  moon  was  come,  the  king  sat  him 
down  to  cat  meat"— 7*. 

7  CalKas.'}—A  whimsical  story  is  told  of  this'Callias, 
in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Aristides ;  he  was  a  man  of  me^n 
rank,  but  happening  to  be  at  the  battle  of  Maratfion,  was 
tiken  by  a  barbarian  for  a  king,  on  account  of  his  Toiig 
hair,  and  a  bandage  which  he  wore  round  his  foreheiad. 
The  Persian  fell  at  his  feet,  and  discovered  to  him  a  pro. 
digious  quantity  of  gold  in  a  ditch :  CaQias  slew  him,  and 
took  the  money.  But  how  does  this  accord  Mdth  what 
is  elsewhere  written  of  Aristides,  that  he  remained  on 
the  field,  and  prevented  the  plunder  being  taken  by  any 
private  hands  ?— r. 

8  Honours  he  obtained.y—The  whole  of  this  paasaga 
is  wanting  in  many  manuscripts :  Valcnaer  seems  to 
think  it  has  no  business  here ;  and  LarcherthinkB  it  was 
inserted  by  some  sophist,  who  wished  to  pay  his  court 
to  Hipponicus,  wm  of  this  CalUaB.<»7, 

0  With  great  magnificence."}"!  presamo  it  was  eu3> 
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His  liberality  also  to  his  three  daughters  was 
equally  conspicuous :  as  soon  as  they  were  of 
age  to  marry,  he  assigned  them  a  noble  portion, 
and  suffered  each  to  choose  her  husband  from 
among  all  the  Athenians. 

CXXIII.  But  all  the  Alcmaeonidffl,  as  well 
as  Callias,  were  remarkable  for  their  enmity  to 
tyrants ;  I  am  therefore  the  more  astonished  to 
hear,  and  unwilling  to  believe,  the  circumstance 
imputed  to  them,  oi  holding  up  a  shield  as  a 
signal  to  the  Persians.  While  a  system  of 
tyranny  prevailed  in  their  country,  they  lived  in 
voluntary  exile ;  and  it  was  by  their  contrivance 
tliat  the  Pisistratidae  resigned  their  power :  for 
these  reasons  they  seem  to  me  to  have  more 
assisted  the  cause  of  freedom,  than  either  Har- 
-modius  or  Aristogiton.  These  latter,  by  de- 
stroying Hipparchus,  so  far  from  repressing  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  other  Pisistratidse, 
only  inflamed  them  the  more.  The  Alcmaeo- 
mdfe  were  avowedly  the  deliverers  of  Athens, 
if  indeed  it  was  at  their  suggestion  that  the 
Pythian,  as  I  have  before  described,  enjoined 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  restore  its  freedom. 

CXXIV.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  they 
w^re  induced  to  betray  their  country  from  any 
resentment  against  the  people  of  Athens ;  but 
no  individuals  were  more  illustrious  at  Athens, 
or  held  in  more  general  estimation.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  the  shield,  imputed  to  this  motive, 
contradicts  probability :  that  a  shield  was  held 
up  cannot  be  disputed,  but  by  whom  I  can  by 
no  means  farther  determine. 

CXXy.  The  Alcmaeonidae  -were  always 
amongst  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
Athens ;  but  Alcmaeon  himself,  and  Megacles, 
his  immediate  descendant,  were  more  particu- 
larly illustrious.  Alcmaeon,  son  of  Megacles, 
received  with  great  kindness,  and  obliged  by 
many  services,  those  Lydians  whom  Croesus 
sent  from  Sardis  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  On  their  return,  they  did  not  omit 
to  acquaint  Croesus  with  his  benevolence ;  he 
instantly  sent  for  him  to  Sardis,  and  presented 
him  with  as  much  gold  as  he  was  able  to  carry. 
To  improve  the  value  of  this  gift,  Alcmaeon 
made  use  of  the  following  artifice  : — Providing 


tomary  to  do  this  in  proportion  to  the  rank  and  affluence 
of  the  victor.  I  find  in  Athenseus,  book  L  chap.  3. 
several  examples  to  this  effect.— Atdbiades,  in  conse. 
qoenoe  of  being  victorious  at  tlie  Olympic  games,  offered 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  all  the  assembly  of  Olympia.  Ion  of  Chios, 
having  obtained  the  prize  for  his  tragedy,  gave  to  every 
Athenian  a  flask  of  Chian  wine.— r. 


himself  with  a  large  tunic,  in  whidi  Were  many 
folds^  and  with  the  most  capacious  buskins  he 
could  procure,  he  followed  his  guide  to  the 
royal  treasury ;  there  rolling  himself  among  the 
golden  ingots,  he  first  stuffed  his  buskins  aa 
full  of  gold  as  possibly  he  could,  he  then  filled 
all  the  folds  of  his  robes,  his  hair,  and  evea 
his  mouth,  with  gold  dust.  This  done,  with 
extreme  difficulty  he  staggered  from  the  place, 
from  his  swelling  .mouth,  and  prcjections  all 
around  him,  resembling  any  thing  rather  than  a 
man.  When  Croesus  saw  him,  he  burst  into 
laughter,  and  not  only  suffered  him  to  carry 
away  all  that  he  had  got,  but  added  other  pre- 
sents equally  valuable.  The  &mily  finom  this 
circumstance  became  exceedingly  affluent,  and 
Alcmaeon  was  thus  enabled  to  procure  and 
maintain  those  horses  which  obtained  him  the 
victory  at  the  Olympic  games. 

CXX  VI.  In  the  age  which  next  succeeded, 
Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  raised  this  fiunily 
even  beyond  its  former  importance.  This 
Clisthenes,  who  was  the  son  of  Ariston3rmufl» 
grandson  of  Mynon,  and  great-grandson  i^ 
Andros,  had  a  daughter  named  Agarista :  hia 
determination  was  to  marry  her  to  the  moat 
distinguished  man  in  Greece.  During  the  cele» 
bratiou  of  the  ^Olympic  games  at  which  Clia- 
thenes  was  victorious  in  the  contest  of  the 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  he  ordered  this 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald — that  who- 
ever thought  himself  worthy  of  becoming  the 
son-in-law  of  Clisthenes  was  desired  to  appear 
at  Sicyon  within  sixty  days;  for  in  the  coarse 
of  a  year,  reckoning  from  that  period,  Clis- 
thenes intended  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
All  those  therefore  who  were  either  proud  oi 
their  owti  merit,  or  of  their  country,  appeared 
as  candidates :  and  Clisthenes  prepared  for  the 
occasion  a  palaestra,*  and  other  proper  places 
of  exercise. 

1  A  pake»tra.y—Vot  unlike  to  this  oondoct  of  CUs. 
thenes,  were  the  solemnities,  described  in  books  of  an- 
dent  romance  and  chivalry,  as  preceding  the  naptiabof 
a  king's  daughter.  The  knight  who  was  victorious  at 
tilts  and  tournaments  generally  captivated  the  affections 
of  the  lady,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  fadter. 
Bishop  Hurd,  in  his  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance, 
traces  the  origin  of  Jousts  and  tournaments  no  ftrther 
than  the  feudal  constitution  of  the  middle  ages ;  perluqpt, 
without  great  impropriety,  he  might  have  found  the 
seeds  of  their  existence  in  the  public  games  of  Greece. 
To  these  we  may  certainly  look  fdr  the  contests,  M'hetfiei 
of  gladiators  or  beasts,  exhibited  in  the  amphitheatres  ol 
andent  Rome ;  from  which  basis,  through  various  roodL 
fications,  the  spirit  of  Gothic  chivahry  might  possibly  b« 
derived.— r. 
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CXXVII.  From  Italy  came  Smindyrides/ 
son  of  Hippocratesy  a  native  of  Sybaris,  and  a 
man  eminent  for  his  refined  luxmy;  Sybaris 
was  at  tfaat  time  an  afiSiuent  and  powierful  city. 
On  the  same  occasion  Damas  of  Siris  appeared, 
he- was  the  son  of  Samjrris,  sumamed  the  Wise. 
Amphimnestiis  the  £pidamnian,  son  of  Epis- 
trophus,  came  from  the  Ionian  Gulf.  Amongst 
others  also  was  Males  the  iEtolian,  brother  of 
that  Titormus'  who  surpassed  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  in  bodily  prowess,  but  who  had 
retired  from  society  to  the  remote  parts  of 
^tolia.  Leocedes,  son  of  Phidon,  prince  of 
the  Argives,  came  from  the  Peloponnese :  this 
inan  first  instituted  the  instruments  of  measur- 
ing^ in  the  Peloponnese,  and  was  the  most  in- 
solent of  all  his  cotemporaries.  He  removed 
the  Agonothetse*  from  £lis,  which  office  he 
himself  afterwards  executed  at  Olympia.  Ami- 
antus  the  Arcadian,  son  of  Lycurgus,  came 
from  Trapezus  :  there  was  also  Laphenes  the 
Azenian,  of  the  city  of  Pseos,  and  son  of  that 
Euphorion  who,  as  is  reported  in  Arcadia,  en- 
tertained at  his  house  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
was  afterwards  remarkable  for  his  universal 
hospitality.  Onomastus  of  Elis,  the  son  of 
Agseus,  was  also  of  the  number.  Amongst 
the  Athenians  were  Megades,  son  of  that  Alc- 

2  Smindi/ride».2'-The  effeminate  softness  of  this  man 
is  twice  mentioned  by  iElian  in  his  Various  History.  See 
book  ix.  c.  24.  He  complained,  after  sleeping  upon 
roses,  that  he  had  got  tumours  in  his  body  from  the  hard, 
ness  of  his  bed.  Seneca,  in  his  Treatise  de  Ira,  had  evL 
dently  in  his  eye  the  above  passage  of  .£lian ;  but  he  says 
that  Smindyrides  complained  of  the  roses  being  doubled 
under  him-^foliis  rosae  duplicatis.  The  words  of  JElian 
are  ^Xuxreutetf  tx  nje  Uinjf  txuf  ;  now  ^?M»rtU9eu  cer. 
tainly  mean  tumours  occasioned  from  extreme  exercise 
or  fatigue. 

The  other  passage  in  .Slian,  is  book  xii.  c.  24;  from 
which  we  learn,  that  when  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the 
daughter  of  Clisthenes,  he  carried  with  him  a  thousand 
cooks,  a  thousand  fowlers,  and  a  thousand  fishermeiL — 
T. 

3  Tilormtu.'y-Thia  man,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaus, 
one  day  disputed  with  Milo  of  Crotona,  which  could 
soonest  devour  a  whole  ox.  Of  this  last,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  related  that  he  carried  a  young  bull  of  four 
years  old  upon  his  shoulders  to  some  distance;  after 
which  he  killed  it,  divided  it  into  portions,  and  eat  the 
whole  of  it  by  himself,  in  the  space  of  a  day.— Z.arcA«r. 

4  Instruments  of  tneasuring.'y-'On  this  sutgect  the 
following  passage  occurs  in  Pliny.  Mensuras  etpondera 
Phidon  Arg^vus  invenit,  vel  Palamedes  at  malluit  Oel- 
Uns.— The  first  introduction  of  weights  and  measiu'es 
into  Greece  is  imputed  by  some  to  Pythagoras.  See 
Diog.  Laert  in  Pythag.  D'Anville  is  of  opinion  that 
the  measures  here  mentioned  were  not  those  of  distance. 
—Larcher. 

5  AgonottieUB."} — These  were  the  judges  and  arbiters 
of  the  public  games. 


mseon  who  wont  to  Croesus ;  aiid  Hipjioclides, 
son  of  Tisander,  who  was  eminent  among  his 
countr3mien,  both  for  his  affluence  and  his  per^ 
sonal  accomplishments.  The  only  Euboean 
was  Lysanias,  who  came  from  Eretiia,  which 
was  at  diat  time  in  considerable  lepute.  Of 
the  Scopadae  of  Thessaly,  was  present  Diacto- 
rides  the  Cranonian,  and  Alcon  from  among 
the  Molossians.— These  were  the  suitors. 

CXXVII  I.  On  their  appearance  at  the  day 
appointed,  Clisthenes  first  inquired  of  eadi,his 
country  and  his  family.  He  then  detained  them 
all  for  the  space  of  a  year,  examining  their  com* 
parative  strength,  sensibility,  learnings  and 
manners  :  for  this  purpose  he  sometimes  con« 
versed  with  them  individually,  sometimes  col- 
lectively. The  youngest  he  often  engaged  in 
public  exercises ;  but  his  great  trial  of  them  all 
was  at  public  entertainments.  As  long  as  they 
were  with  him  they  were  treated  with  the  ut- 
most magnificence  and  liberality ;  but  to  the 
Athenians  he  showed  a  particidar  preference* 
Of  these  Hippodides,  the  son  of  Tisander,  was 
the  first  in  his  regard,  both  on  account  of  his 
own  personal  prowess,  as  well  as  because  his  an- 
cestors were  related  to  the  Cypselidse^of  Corinth. 

CXXIX.  When  the  day  arrived  which  was 
to  decide  the  choice  of  Clisthenes,  and  the 
solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  a  hundred  oxen' 
were  sacrificed,  and  the  suitors,  with  all  the 
Sicyonia^,  invited  to  the  feast.  After  sup- 
per, the  suitors  engaged  in  a  dispute  about 
music,  and  in  other  general  subjects.  Whilst 
they  were  drinking,^  Hippodides,  who  made 
himself  remarkably  conspicuous,  directed  one 
of  the'musidans  to  play  a  tune  called  **  £m- 
melia :  "^  his  request  being  obeyed,  he  began  to 


6  CypseUdtB.y-'^Si^  an  account  of  the  founder  of  this 
family,  in  the  fifth  book,  chapter  92. 

7  Hundred  oxen.'^The  origin  of  hecatombs,  accord, 
ing  to  Strabo,  u'as  this :  there  were  a  hundred  citiea 
in  Laconia,  each  of  which  every  year  sacrificed  an  ox. 
The  etymology  of  hecatomb  is  from  ix«T0fc/Sn,  a  solemn 
sacrifice ;  or  rather  from  itutrf^  a  hundred,  and  /3««,  an 
ox.  By  a  hecatomb  in  general,  we  understand  the  sacrifice 
of  a  hundred  beasts  of  the  same  kind,  upon  a  hundred 
altars,  by  a  hundred  different  priests.— r. 

8  Whilst  they  were  drinking.y-la  Oreece,  says  Lar- 
cher,  they  did  not  drink  till  after  they  had  done  eating. 
This  is  exemplified  from  a  passage  of  Xenophon,  where, 
when  somebody  at  the  table  of  Seuthes  desires  Aiistus 
to  drink  j  he  replies,  <*  that  he  has  not  yet  done  eatii^, 
but  that  he  might  ask  Xenophon  to  drink,  who  had 
dined." 

9  £mm«{Mi.3— It  has  been  generally  nnderBtood  of  the 
dance  called  Emmelia,  that  it  was  of  a  peculiar  gravity 
and  statelinesa,  sidted  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy:  but  I 
think  with  Larcher,  from  the  jpasaage  before  us,  that 
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dance  with  much  satisfiEiction  to  UmBelf,  though, 
as'it  should  seem,  to  the  great  disgust  of  Clis- 
thenes,  who  attentively  observed  him.  Afiter 
a  shbrt  pause,  Hippoclides  commanded  a  table 
to  bebreught ;  upon  this  be  first  of  all  danced 
according  to  the'Lacedsemonian,  and  then  in 
die  Athenim' manner  r  at  length  he  stood  upon 
his  head,  using  Ins  legs  as  if  they  had  been  his 
hands.'  The  two  former  actions  of  '  Hippo* 
elides  Clisthenes  observed  with  great  command 
of  tempcir;  he  determined  not  to  choose  him 
as  his  son.in^law,  being  much  offended '  with 
his  want  of  delicacy  and  decorum ;  but  when 
he  saw  him  -dancing  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  ezdaimed, 
<'  Son  of  Tisanderj  you  have  danced  away  your 
wife."---**  Hippoclides  •  cares  not,"  viras  the 
abrupt  reply.  This  afterwards  became  a  pro- 
verb.* 

OX XX.  After  this  Glisthenesj  demanding 
silence,  thus  addressed  the  assembly  t  <*  Ye, 
who  have  come  hither  as  suitors  to  my  daugh- 
ter, are  all  entitled  to  my  praise,  and  if  it  were 
in  my  power  I  would  gratify  you  all,  not  dis- 
tingmsfaing  one  in  preference  to  the  rest ;  but 
this  is  iraposnble,  for  as  there  is  only  one  vir- 
gin,  the  wishes  of  you  all  cahnot  be  satisfied  : 
to  eadi  of  you  therefore,  who  must  depart 
hence  disappointed  of  your  object^-  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  your  condescension  in  desiring  to 
marry  a  daughter  of  mine,*  I  present  a  talent 
of  rilver ;  but  I  give  my  daughter  Agarista  to 
Megades  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  to  be  his  wife 
according  to  the  Athenian  Uiws.'*  Megad^ 
accepted  the  honour,  and  the  marriage  was  so- 
lemnised. 


tiMre  most  hare  been  different  kinds  of  dances  under 
this  name ;  for  it  seems  not  at  all  likely  that  Clisthenes 
should  quarrel  with  his  son-in-law  elect  for  exercising 
himself  in  a  solemn  and  dignified  dance.  Of  this  dance 
also  we  are  told  that  Hato  approved,  along  with  the 
Pyrrhic  or  military  dances,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done,  if  it  had  been  of  the  immodest  kind  which 
is  here  reprobated.  It  may  also  without  impropriety  be 
observed,  that  the  Atheniuis  deemed  those  impolite  who 
refused  to  exerdse  themselves  in  dancing,  when' the  pro- 
per opportunity  occurred  j  and  what  time  could  be  more 
suitable  than  a  nuptial  feast  ?  The  act  of  dancing  would 
naturally  seem  to  indicate  joy,  but  it  constituted  a  part 
of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  ancients.  I  have  some, 
where  read  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  amongst  whom  danc- 
ing was  practised  as  a  testimony  of  sorrow.— 7*. 

1  Became  aprotwrft.]— >Lucian  uses  this  as  a  proverbial 
expression,  in  his  Apolog.  pro  Merced.  Arduct  m»  0fMri 
'Inw«Aiia«i,  «« Hippoclides  cares  not"  We  have  one  in 
this  country,  among  the  common  people,  nearly  the 
same—"  Who  cares  ?'*  The  expression  •A<y»»  /am  /juXu 
ooeors  frequently  in  the  Vespis  of  Aristophanes,  proba- 
bly in  allusion  to  this  place  of  Herodotus. 


CXXXL  Such  was  the  decision  made  with 
respect  to  these  suitors,  ^nd  in  this  manner  the 
AlcmffionidiB  became  illustrious-  in-  Greeee. 
The  first  ofispring  of  this  marriage  was  called 
Clisthenes,  afiter  his  maternal  grandfather,  this 
prince  of  Sicyon.  He  it  was  who-  divided  tibc 
Athenians  into  tribes,  and  introduced  «  denno^. 
racy.  The  name  of  the  second  son  was-  ifipt 
pocrates,  to  whom  afterwards  was  bofh  a  -aon 
named  Megades,  and  a  daughter  ealled'j 
rista,  after  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes  9  she ' 
married  to  Xanthippiis,  the  son  of  Ariphrom 
During  her  pregnancy,  she  dreamt  tluft  \iBe 
brought  forth  a  lion,  and  was  veiy  soon  after- 
wards delivered  of  Pericles.' 

CXXXIL  MUtiades was aiwajfs  very pdpa«. 
lar  at  Athetas;  but  after  the  signal  'defifeat'of 
the  Persians  iEit  Marathon,  his- reputation  still 
more  increased.  He  demanded  of  hiscomitry't 
men  a  fleet  of  seventy- shipsj  with'  a  supply  tif 
money  and  of  men  :  he  did  bot  specify  fo  whilt 
place  he  intended  to  conduct  them,  he  only 
premised  that  he  would  lead  them  to  «fflu6nee^ 
and  to  a  country  from  whence 'they  should 
bring  abundance  of  gold.  The  Athenians  be- 
lieved and  obeyed  him. 

CXXXIIL  Receiving  the  r^forcemeat 
he  had  solicited,  Miltiades  sailed  to  Paios. 
His  pretended  object  was  to  punish  the  P». 
rians,  for  taking  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the 
Persians,  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  This 
however  was  assumed ;  his  resentment  against 
the  Parians  arose  firom  Lysagonis,  the  son  of 
Tysias,  a  native  of  Paros,  who  had  prejudiced 
Hydames  the  Persian  against  him.  On  hit 
arrival  before  the  place,  Miltiades  commenced 
a  vigorous  siege,  sending  at  the  same  time  a 
herald  to  the  Parians,  to  demand  a  hundred 
talents ;  and  declaring,  that  if  they  did  not 
grant  it,  he  would  not  leave  the  place  till  he 
had  destroyed  it.  The  Parians  never  thought 
for  a  moment  of  complying  with  his  demand, 
but  attended  vigilantly  to  the  defence  of  their 
dty,  strengthening  those  parts  which  were 
weak,  and  rendering,  under  advantage  of  the 
night,  their  wall  twice  as  strong  as  it  was  be- 
fore. 

CXXXiy.  Thus  far  all  the  Greeks  cor- 
respond  in  their  account :  what  ensued  is  thus 
related  by  the  Parians :  Miltiades,  reduced  to 
great  perplexity,'  consulted  with  a  female  cap- 


2  Great perplexity.l'-The  account  giren  of  MiltiadeSa 
and  of  this  particular  expedition,  by  Cornelius  Nepo0»  is 
materially  different— 7. 
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tive,  a  Parian  by  birth,  whose  name  was  Tuno', 
tk  priestess  of.  the.  infernal  d«ities.  .  On.  her  .1^ 
pearing  ^before  him,  she  said*  that  if  he  wished 
to  accomplish  his  designs  .upon  Baros,  h^  must 
follow  her  advice.  ^  In  consequenoe  of  whatjshe 
Fecoinme^4§d>  Miltiades.  advanced  to  an  .emir, 
nence  before  th§  city,  and  not  able  to  ope»  the 
gates  of  a  i^ace  consecrated  to  Cerea  lliesmo- 
phorps,  lie  leaped  over  the  fence  *.  from,  hence 
he  proceeded .  to  the  templey.either  to  reinpue 
spn^ething  which,  it  was.  deemed. impious  .to 
touchy  or  with  some  other  intentioa;  on  ap- 
proaching the  .entrance^  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  horror  of  mind ;  and  returning  by  the 
same  way,  he  in  leaping  a  second  time  over  the 
wall  dislocated  his  thigh,  though,  ^as  some  say, 
he  wounded  his  knee. 

CXXXy.  After  the  above  accident  Mil- 
tiades returned  home,  without  .bringing  the 
Athenians  the  wealth  he  promised,  or  render- 
ing  himself  master  of  Paros,  before  which, 
after  laying  waste  the  island,  he  remained  six- 
and-twenty  days.  When,  the  Parians  knew 
that. Timo  the  priestess  had. advised  Miltiades, 
they  wished  to  punish  her.  As  soon  therefore 
as  the  siege  was  raised,  they  sent  to :.  Delphi  to 
inquire  whether  they  mig^  put  the  priestess  to 
death,  as  having  pointed  out  to  an  enemy  the 
means  of  possessing  their  country,  and  who  had 
exposed  to  Miltiades  those  sacred  x^remonies 
at  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  be  pre- 
sent. The  Pythian  would  not  suffer  them  .to 
hurt  her,  saying,  that  Timo  was  not  culpable, 
for  that  it  was  decreed  that  Miltiades  should 
miserably  perish,  and  that  she  was  only  the 
instrument  of  conducting  him  to  his  destiny. 
•  C XXXVI.  On  his  return  from  Paros, 
Miltiades  was  generally  censured  by  his  coun- 
tr3rmen,  and  in  particular  by  Xanthippus,  the 
son  of  Ariphron,  who.  accused  him  capitally  to 
the  Athenians  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country.  To 
this  Miltiades  could  not  personally  reply,  for 
his  wound  mortifying,  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed ;  but  he  was  very  vigorously  defended  by 
his  friends,  who  adduced  in  his  favour  the  vic- 
tory of  Marathon,  the  taking  of  Lemnos,  which, 
after  chastising  the  Pelasgi,  he  had  reduced  ta 
the  power  of  Athens.  By  the  interference  of 
the  people,  his  life  was  saved,  but  he  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.'  His 
wound  growing  worse,  Miltiades  died,  but  the 
fine  was  discharged  by  his  son  Cimon. 

3  Fifty  talents.Jr-Ti^t  according  to  Cornelius  Nepoe, 
was  the  sum  which  it  cost  the  Athenians  to  fit  oat  the 
armament  which  Miltiades  led  against  Paros.^r. 


CXXXyil.  Miltiades  had- thus. ditained 
possessipa  of  Lenmoshr..  The  .Pelasgiana  .had 
been  expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians,  whether 
j\istly  or  otherwise,  I  am*not  able  to  determine: 
Hflcatgins,  the,  son  of -Hegesander,  m  his  Jus. 
toiy^  says  unjustljE.  .  The  Athenians  according 
to.hihiy  observing  their  teEritoi7.iieaxiIymettiia, 
which  they  had  given  'Up.  to -the  Belasgl  as  a 
reward  focbmlding  them,  a  wall,  welLcultivated, 
whereas  formerly  it  produced  little,. and  wa8L.Qf 
na  estimation,  they.e3q>eUed  them  from  it,,  v^fith^ 
Qutany  other  motive  than  env^s,  and  &  desire 
of  obtaining  the  place.  ^  .The  .Axeman  aceoimt 
says,  that  the  Pelasgi  were  justly  expdJed^ 
this  people,  thpy.assert,  made  hostile  excursions 
from  Hyniettus,*  and  frequently  offered .  vio? 
lence  to  the  young^  women  who  went  from 
Athens  to  the  4une  fountains,  for  the.puiposo 
of  drawing  water ;  for  at.this{>eriod  the  .Greeks 
had  no  slaves.  .  Not  satisfiedwith.  treating  these 
with,  great  insolence  and  brutality^Jlie  Pelasgi 
formed,  the  bolder,  design  of  Tendering  ..them* 
selves  masters  of  Athens.  The  AUienians 
think  their  conduct  ou  this  occasion  entitled  to 
the  highest  praise ;  fory  having  detected  the 
Pelasgi. of  treachery,  they  might  justly  have 
exterminated  them,  instead  of  which  they  ioly 
expelled  them  the  country.  Thus  drcumstanc- 
ed,  they  dispersed  themselves,  and  some  of 
them  settled  at  Lemnos. — Such  are  the  diffe- 
rent accounts  of  fiecatseus  and  the  Athenians. 

CXXXyilL  Those  Pelasgi  who  settled 
at  Lemnos,  were  very  solicitous  to  avenge 
themselves  on  the  Athenians.  Knowing  there- 
fore the  times  of  their  public,  festivals,  they 
prepared  two  fifty-oared  barks  to  surprise  the; 
Athenian  females'   who  were  engaged   near 

4  Ifyme^fiM.]— This  place,  now  called  Hymetto,  was 
anciently  famous  for  producing  fine  marble,  abundance 
of  bees,  and  excellent  honey.  The  bills  of  Hymettus 
were  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  story  of  Cephalus  and 
Frocris.    See  Ovid  de  Arte  Amandi,  iii.  687. 

Est  prope  purpurew  ooUm  flarmUs  Hjmetti 
Pons  saoer,  &c.  T. 

5  Athenian  females.y^Jn.  the  Greek,  the  wivet  of  the 
Athenians.  It  is  proper  to  obserre,  that  the  Athenians 
who  called  themselves  Athenaioi,  never  called  theii- 
women  Athenaiai,  becanse  Minerva  is  in  Homer  called 
Athenaia,  such  was  their  superstition.  They  spoke  ot 
their  women  by  a  periphrads,  as  here,  or  by  t^  word 
arreuf  astai,  female  citizens,  becanse  Athens,  by  way  of 
distinction,  was  called  Arrv,  the  dty. 

The  feast  here  mentioned  was  called  Branr<mia,  from 
the  place  at  which  it  was  celebrated  A  goat  was  sac- 
rificed, and  rhapeodists  sung  portions  of  the  Iliad ;  it 
was  celebrated  every  five  years.  Young  girls,  sacred  to 
Diana,  celebrated  this  feast  in  safflron-ocdoured  robes ; 
they  might  not  be  mwe  than  ten  years  dd,  noS^  leas  than 
five.— XoreAer 
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Brauron  in  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana:  many 
of  these  fell  into  their  hands,  and  being  carried 
to  Lemnos,  became  their  concubines.  These 
women  had  a  number  of  children  whom  they 
educated  in  the  Athenian  language  and  man- 
ners :  these  accordingly  refused  to  associate 
with  the  other  children  of  the  Pelasgi ;  and  if  one 
of  them  was  at  any  time  beaten  by  them,  they 
mutually  ran  to  one  another's  assistance.  They 
thought  themselves  worthy  of  being  their  mas- 
ters, and  ultimately  became  so.  The  Pelas- 
gians,  observing  this,  were  much  exasperated, 
for,  said  they,  if  these  children  thus  unite 
against  the  offspring  of  our  legitimate  wives, 
and  are  continually  aiming  at  superiority  over 
them,  what  will  they  do  when  they  arrive  at 
manhood?  They  resolved  therefore  to  put 
these  children  to  death,  after  which  they 
determined  also  to  kill  their  mothers.  This 
action,  added  to  a  former  one,  in  which  the 
women  of  Lemnos  destroyed  all  their  husbands, 
with  Thoas  their  king,'  induced  the  Grecians 
to  call  every  atrocious  crime  Lemnian. 

CXXXIX.  The  Pelasgi,  after  the  above 
murder  of  their  children  and  concubines,  found 
their  earth,  then*  cattle,  and  their  wives  alike 
cursed  with  sterility :    to  obtain  relief  irom 


1  Thoas  (heir  kinff."}— "Later  writers  have  made  Hypsi. 
pyle  preserre  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas.  The  whole 
of  this  ia  beautifiilly  described  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  in 
his  second  book.  The  motdye  which  was  supposed  to 
induce  the  Lesbian  women  to  this  sanguinary  action 
was  this :— The  Lemnian  women  celebrated  every  year 
a  festival  in  honour  of  Venus ;  but  having  neglected  this 
custom,  the  goddess  punished  their  neglect  by  giving 
them  a  disagreeable  odour,  which  made  their  husbands 
avoid  them.  The  women,  thus  deeming  themselves 
despised,  slew  all  the  men.— T. 


which  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Delphi.  The 
Pythian  commanded  them  to  render  such  satis.^ 
faction  to  the  Athenians  as  they  should  re- 
quire ;  they  accordingly  went  to  Athens,  en- 
gaging themselves  to  submit  to  whatever  should 
be  proposed.  The  Athenians  set  in  order 
some  couches  in  the  Prytaneum,  which  they 
adorned. with  the  greatest  magnificence,  they 
prepared  also  a  table  covered  with  every  delL 
cacy ;  they  then  required  the  Pelasgi  to  sur- 
render  Lemnos  in  a  similar  state  of  abundance : 
— "  Whenever,"  said  they,  in  reply,  "  one  of 
your  vessels  shall  in  a  single  day  make  its  pas. 
sage  to  our  country  with  a  northern  wind,  we 
will  comply  with  what  you  require."  Thisthey^ 
conceived  to  be  impracticable,  as  Attica  lies 
considerably  to  the  south  of  Lemnos. 

CXL.  After  an  interval  of  some  yearsy 
when  the  Chersonese  on  the  Hellespont  came 
under  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  lifiltiades 
the  son  of  Cimon,  under  the  favour  oif  the 
Etesian  winds,  passed  in  a  single  day  from' 
EUeos  in  the  Chersonese  to  Lenmos ;  he  iiu 
stantly  commanded  them  to  depart  from  Lem- 
nos, reminding  them  of  the  declaration  of  the 
oracle,'  the  completion  of  which  they  little  ex- 
pected. With  this  the  Hephsestians  complied, 
but  the  Myrinaei  not  allowing  the  Chersonese' 
to  be  Attica,  sustained  a  siege,  but  were  com-* 
pelled  to  surrender.  Thus,  by  means  of  MQ^ 
tiades,'  the  Athenians  became  masters  of 
Lemnos. 


2  Oracle.'^A  speech  of  the  kind  related  in  the  fimner 
chapter,  though  delivered  by  common  persons,  was  eon-: 
sidered  as  prophetic  and  oracular. 

3  Means  of  MiUiades.'] — Compare  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus with  that  giren  by  Corueaus  Nepos 
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POLYMNIA. 


I.  When  tlie  news  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon was  communicated  to  Darius,  he,  who  was 
before  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  on  ac- 
count of  their  invasion  of  Sardis,  became  still 
more  exasperated,  and  more  inclined  to  invade 
Greece.  He  instantly  therefore  sent  emissar- 
ies  to  the  different  cities  under  his  power,  to 
provide  a  still  greater  number  of  transports, 
horses,  com,  and  provisions.  In  the  interval 
which  this  business  employed,  Asia  experienced 
three  years  of  confusion ;  her  most  able  men 
being  enrolled  in  the  Greek  expedition,  and 
making  preparation  for  it  In  the  fourth,  the 
Eg)'ptians,  who  had  been  reduced  by  Caihby- 
ses,  revolted  from  the  Persians ;  but  this  only 
induced  Darius  to  accelerate  his  preparations 
against  both  nations. 

II.  At  this  juncture  there  arose  a  violent 
dispute  among  the  sons  of  Darius,  concerning 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  the  Persian  cus- 
toms forbidding  the  sovereign  to  undertake  any 
expedition  without  naming  his  heir.  Darius 
had  three  sons  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
by  the  daughter  of  Gobryas  ;  he  had  four  after- 
wards by  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus :  Artoba- 
sanes'  was  the  eldest  of  the  former,  Xerxes  of 
the  latter.  Not  being  of  the  same  mother,  a 
dispute  arose'  between  them  $  Artobazanes  as- 

1  ilyio&a«aiief,>- Larcher  is  of  opini(m,  that  from  this 
personage  the  oeI«*brated  Mlthridates,  khig  of  FcfBAna^ 
wlio  for  so  many  years  resisted  the  Roman  power,  was 
descended.  Diodoms  Sicolos,  Polybius,  and  other  an. 
thors,  traoe  this  prince  to  one  of  the  seven  Perdans  who 
conspired  against  Smerdis  Magus.  Tliis  Artobazanes 
probably  enjoyed  the  satrapy  of  Pontus,  and  his  descend- 
ants  doubtless  enjoyed  it  also,  till  Mithridates,  somanied 
Ctistes  (the  founds*)  became  sovereign  of  the  country  of 
wlUch  he  had  before  only  been  govenior. 

Tliis  reasoning  will  hardly  appear  satisfactory,  unless 
it  were  evident  that  the  satrapies  under  the  crown  of 
Persia  were  hereditary,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case. 

— r. 

2  A  diqmte  aro*«.3— The  account  given  of  tMs  aflbir 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  of  Brotheriy  Lore,  diflbn 
materially. 


serted  his  pretensions  from  being  the  eldest  of 
all  his  father^s  sons,  a  claim  which  mankind  in 
general  consent  to    acknowledge."      Xerxes 

'     >         ■  ■  II  . 

*<  When  Darius  died,  some  contended  that  Ariamenea 
should  sQceeed  him,  as  being  eldest :  otliets  recommended 
Xerxes,  beeavne  Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  was  his 
mother,  and  he  was  bom  whilst  Darius  was  actually 
king.  Ariamenes  accordingly  went  to  Media,  not  with 
any  hostile  views,  but  peaceably  to  Iwve  the  matter  de- 
termined. Xerxes,  who  was  on  the  spot,  exerdsed  the 
royal  functions ;  but  as  soon  as  his  brother  arrived,  he 
kdd  aside  liis  crown  and  kingly  ornaments,  and  hastened 
to  salute  him.  He  sent  him  various  presents,  and  words 
to  this  effect:  *< Xerxes  yonr  brotlier  sends  yon  these 
presents,  to  show  how  much  he  honours  you.  If  the 
Persians  shall  elect  me  king,  you  shall  be  next  to  myself.** 
The  reply  of  Ariamenes  was,  **  I  accept  your  presents  ; 
the  crown  I  believe  to  be  my  right :  I  shall  honour  all 
my  brethr^i,  and  Xerxes  in  particular.*'  When  the  day 
of  decision  arrived,  the  Persians  elected  as  Jn^;ie  Arta. 
banus,  brother  of  Darius.  Xerxes,  who  depended  cm  the 
TOuhitude,  oljected  to  him,  for  which  he  was  censored 
by  his  mother  Atossa :  **  Why,**  she  observed,  **dM>nld 
you  refuse  to  have  your  unde  as  judge,  one  of  the  wor. 
thiest  men  in  Persia  ?  and  why  dread  a  contest,  where  if 
inferior  you  will  still  be  next  to  the  kii^  ?'*  Xerxes 
snfiered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  alto'  hearing  (be 
arguments  of  both,  Artabanns  adjudged  Ae  crown  to 
Xerxes.  Ariamenes  on  this  hastily  arose,  made  obei- 
sance to  his  brother,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  con. 
docted  him  to  the  throne.** 

3  Consent  to  acknowledge.y^The  principle  of  heredi. 
tary  succession  Is  universal,  but  the  order  has  been 
variously  established  by  convenience  or  caprice,  by  the 
spirit  of  national  histitutions,  or  by  some  partial  ex. 
ample,  wUch  Was  originally  dedded  by  fraud  or  violence. 
—See  Gi66on,  W.  387. 

The  jurisprudence  .of  the  Romans  (he  continues)  ap- 
pears to  have  deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much 
less  than  the  Jevrish,  the  Athenfisn,  or  flie  English  insti. 
tntions.  On  the  death  of  a  citizen,  all  his  descendants, 
unless  they  were  already  freed  from  his  paternal  power, 
were  called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  possessions.  Hie 
insolent  prerogative  of  primogeniture  was  unknofwn :  tii» 
two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  levd ;  aH  the  scms  and 
daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  the  patri. 
monial  estate. 

Amongst  the  Qatriardis,  the  fint-bom  ei^yed  a  mys. 
tical  and  spiritual  primogeniture.  In  the  land  of  Canaan 
he  was  entitled  to  a  double  portion  (rf  inheritance. 

At  Athens  the  sons  were  equal,  but  the  poor  daughters 
were  endowed  at  the  discretion  of  their  brothers 
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claimed  the  throne  because  be  was  the  grand- 
son of  Cyrus,  to  whom  the  Persians  were  in- 
debted for  their  liberties. 

III.  Before  Darius  had  made  any  decision, 
and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  contention,  there 
arrived  at  Susa,  Demaratus,*  the  son  of  Aris- 
ton,  who  being  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Spar- 
ta, had  fled  from  Lacedaemon.  This  man, 
hearing  of  the  controversy,  went,  as  is  reported, 
to  Xerxes,  and  recommended  him  to  urge  far- 
ther, in  support  of  his  claim,  that  when  be  was 
bom,  Darius  was  in  actual  enjoyment  of  the 
empire  of  Persia,  but  at  the  birth  of  Artoba- 
zanes,  his  father  was  only  a  private  individual. 
The  pretensions  of  Xerxes  therefore  could  not 
be  set  aside,  without  the  most  obvious  violation 
of  equity.  To  strengthen  this,  the  example 
of  the  Spartans'  was  adduced,  among  whom, 
those  children  bom  after  the  accession  of  the 
prince  to  the  throne  were  universaUy  preferred 
to  those  bom  before.  Xerxes  availed  himself 
of  this  counsel  given  by  Demaratus,  which  so 
e£fectual]y  impressed  Darius,  that  he  declared 
him  his  successor.  For  my  own  part,  I  think 
that  Xerxes  would  have  reigned  without  this 
advice  from  Demaratus,  as  Atossa  enjoyed  an 
almost  unlimited  authority.' 


In  England  the  eldest  son  alone  inherits  all  the  land  : 
a  law,  nnyn  InflflTi  Btocrkntnnnj  iinjint  only  in  the  oj^nion 
of  yojugeiJmotibers. 

"Opon  the  above  I  would^remark,  that  Blackstone 
speaks  jadiciously :  whilst  I  can  consider  the  sentiments 
of  Mr  Gibbon  as  little  better  than  declamation.  It  seems 
evident,  that  property  continually  subdivided  must  be 
rendered  useless  to  all ;  or,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  to 
create  a  numerous  class  too  proud  to  be  industrious, 
would  be  to  introduce  a  swarm  of  useless  and  inactive 
drones  into  the  political  hive.  The  wealth  of  the  elder 
brothers  maintains  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  a  state ; 
tlie  activity  of  the  younger  branches  gives  it  life  and 
strength.— r. 

1  2^«mara<ttf.>— Xerxes  gave  Demaratus  the  cities  of 
Pergamu5,  Teuthrania,  and  Halisamia,  because  he  at. 
tended  him  on  his  expedition  to  Greece.  These  places 
were  enjoyed  by  Eurysthenes  and  Frocles,  his  desuen- 
dants,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad. 
^•Larcher. 

2  Example  of  the  5partof».]— Cragius,  in  his  useful 
book  De  Republira  Lacednmoniorum,  speaks  at  some 
length  on  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Spar. 
ta ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  he  mentions  the  particularity 
which  is  here  sanctioned  by  the  respectable  authority  of 
Herodotus.— r. 

3  Atosta  enjoyed  an  almott  unlimited  otiMortfy.]— 
Atossa  is  the  name  which  Pope  applied  to  Sarah  duchess 
of  Marlborough.    See  his  Moral  Essays,  ep.  ii  115 ; 

But  what  are  thoe  to  great  AtoaM*B  mind. 

The  Persian  Atossa  appears  to  have  been  an  artful 
woman,  and  of  a  very  intriguing  spirit,  fond  of  power, 
and  using  the  most  violent  means  to  attain  sometimes  the 


IV.  Darius  Iiaving  declared  Xerxes  his  beir« 
prepared  to  march :  but  in  the  year  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Eg3^tian  revolt,  he  died;  having 
reigned  thirty..six  years,  without  being  able  to 
gratify  bis  resentment  against  the  Egyptiam* 
and  Athenians  who  had  opposed  his  power. 

y.  On  his  death,  Xerxes  immediately  sue* 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  who  from  the  first,  seeBi- 
ed  wholly  inclined  to  the  Egyptian  rather  than 
the  Athenian  war.  But  Mardonius,  who  was 
his  cousin,  being  the  son  of  Gobryas,  by  a  sis- 
ter of  Darius,  thus  addressed  him :  "  J  should 
think,  Sir,^  that  the  Athenians,  who  have  so 
grievously  injured  the  Persians,  ought  not  to 
escape  with  impunity.  I  would  nevertheless 
have  you  execute  what  you  immediatdy  pro- 
pose ;  but  when  you  shall  have  chastised  the 
insolence  of  Egypt,  resume  the  e]q>editiaa 
against  Athens.  Thus  will  your  reputBtion 
be  established,  and  others  in  future  be  deterred 
from  molesting  your  dominions.**  What  he 
said  was  farther  enforced  by  representing  the 
beauties  of  Europe,  that  it  was  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, abounded  with  all  kinds  of  trees,*  and  de- 
served to  be  possessed  by  the  king  alone. 

y  I.  Mardonius  said  this,  being  desirous  of 
new  undertakings,  and  ambitious  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece.  Xerxes  at  length  acceded  to 
his  counsel,  to  which  he  was  also  urged  by 

meanest  ends ;  the  parallel,  according  to  the  testimonies 
of  most  writers,  seems  pertinent  enough. 

4  Egyptians.'y—Axis^jo^B  on  this  subject  Is  at  varianoe 
with  Herodotus ;  he  says  that  Darius  having  taken  pos- 
session of  Egypt,  passed  over  from  thence  bito  Greece, 
confounding  Darius  with  Xerxes.  The  authority  of 
Herodotus,  says  lArcher,  who  was  almost  a  contempo- 
rary, seems  preferable  to  that  of  Aristotie,  who  lived  % 
long  time  afterwards.  I 

5  I  should  thinkt  5«r.>-Theword  At^mret  I  haveren. 
dered  "Sir:"  Larcher  has  expressed  it  by  the  word 
**  Seigneur,*'  as  most  significant  of  the  reverence  with 
which  a  slave  addressed  his  lord.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  incUned  to  consider  it  as  a  term  of  general  respect; 
and  not  as  having  any  i^ppropriate  signification,  to  intiu 
mate  the  condition  of  the  Persians  with  regard  to  their 
sovereigns.  Thus,  amongst  the  Jews,  the  word  rabbi 
meant,  as  it  is  properly  rendered  in  our  versions,  '*  nuA> 
ter,"  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  imply  that  they  to  whoa 
it  is  applied  were  the  masters  of  those  who  used  it }  hat 
it  was  a  term  which  custom  adopted,  and  politeneii 
sanctioned,  as  respectful  from  an  inferior  to  a  peno« 
above  him.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  l<rfty 
genius  of  the  oriental  languages  to  adopt  phrases  by  no 
means  to  be  interpreted  or  understood  in  their  strict  and 
literal  sense.— T. 

5  AU  kindt  oftreet.'}~'lt  seems  a  little  singular,  that 
Mardonius  should  say  this :  for  I  believe  it  kas  always 
been  acknowledged  that  the  luxuriant  cUmates  of  Asia 
produce  every  thing  which  relates  to  firnit  and  vegeta. 
tion,  in  far  greater  abundance  and  perfecti<m  than  tha 
less  genial  soil  of  Europe.— r. 
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Other  considerations.  Some  messengers  came 
from  Thessaly  on  the  part  of  the  Aleuadse^ 
imploring  the  king  to  invade  Greece;  to  ac 
complish  which  they  used  the  most  earnest  en- 
deavours. These  Aleuadse  were  thie  princes 
of  Thessaly ;  their  solicitations  were  strength- 
ened by  the  Pisistratidae,  who  had  taken  refuge 
at  Susa,  and  who  to  the  arguments  before  ad- 
duced added  others.  They  had  among  them 
Onomacritus,  an  Athenian,  a  famous  priest, 
who  s<dd  the  oracles  of  Musaeus ;  with  him  they 
bad  been  reconciled  previous  to  their  arrival  at 
Susa.  This  man  had  been  formerly  banished 
from  Athens  by  the  son  of  Pisistratus;  for 
Lasus*  of  Hermione  had  defected  him  in  the 
fact  of  introducing  a  pretended  oracle  among 
the  verses  of  Musseus,  intimating  that  the  is- 
lands contiguous  to  Lemnos  should  be  over- 
whelmed in  the  ocean.  Hipparchus  for  this 
expelled  him,  though  he  had  been  very  inti- 
mate with  him  before.  He  accompanied  the 
Pisistratidse  to  Susa,  who  always  spoke  of  him 
in  terms  highly  honourable,  upon  which  ac- 
count, whenever  he  appeared  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, he  recited  certain  oracular  verses.  He 
omitted  whatever  predicted  any  thing  unfor- 
tunate to  the  Barbarians,  selecting  only  what 
promised  them  auspiciously ;  among  other 
things  he  said  the  Fates  decreed  that  a  Persian 
should  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont 

VII.  Thus  was  the  mind  of  Xerxes  assail- 
ed by  the  predictions  of  the  priest,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  Pisistratidse.  In  the  year' 
which  followed  the  death  of  Darius,  he  deter- 
mined on  an  expedition  against  Greece,  but 
commenced  hostilities  with  those  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  Persians.  These  being  sub- 
dued, and  the  whole  of  Egypt"  more  effectually 


6  Lasut  was  a  musician,  poet,  and  according  to  some, 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  the  dithjrrambic  verses  and  of  the  circular  dances. 
Aristophanes,  in  the  Avee,  calls  him  tumXm  MartutXH* 
He  was  fond  of  gaming:  and,  according  to  Plntarvfa, 
when  Xenophanes  refused  once  to  play  with  him,  he  re. 
proached  him  with  cowardice :  "  Yes,"  answered  Xeno. 
phanes,  "in  every  thing  which  is  base  and  dishonest,  I 
eonfess  myself  a  coward."— 2*.  ' 

1  In  the  ytfar. 3-.Herodotaa  was  bom  this  year  at 
Halicamassus  in  Caria.    See  Anlns  Oellius  book  xv.  c. 

**  Hellonicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  flourished 
In  the  same  time,  and  were  nearly  of  the  same  qge ; 
Hellanicus,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Pelnponnesian 
war,  was  sixty.five  years  old,  Herodotus  fifly.three,  and 
Thucydides  forty."— 7. 

8  WMe  of  Egypty-Xenea  having  ascended  the 
tbroco,  employed  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  oarrying 


reduced  than  it  had  been  by  Darioa,  the  govern- 
ment of  it  he  confided  to  Ach8emene8.)ii8  own 
brother,  son  of  Darius.  .  Achsemenes  was 
afterwards  slain  by  Inarus,  a  Libyan,  the  son 
of  Psammetichus. 

VIII.  After  the  subjection  of  Egypt, 
Xerxes  prepared  to  lead  an  army  against 
Athens,  but  first  of  all  he  called  an  assembly 
of  the  principal  Persians,  to  hear  their  senti- 
ments, and  to  deliver  without  reserve  his  own. 
He  addressed  them  to  the  following  purport : 
«  You  will  remember,  O  Persians,  that  I  am 
not  about  to  execute  any  new  project  of  my 
own  ;  I  only  pursue  the  path  which  has  been 
previously  marked  out  for  me.  I  have  learned 
from  my  ancestors,  that  ever  since  we  recovered 
this  empire  from  the  Medeff)  afcer  the  depres- 
sion of  Astyages  by  Cyrus,  we  have  never  been 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  A  deity  is  our  guide, 
and  auspiciously  conducts  us  to  prosperity.  It 
must  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate  the  ex- 
ploits of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius,  and 
the  nations  they  added  to  our  empire.  For 
my  own  part,  ever  since  my  accession  to  the 
throne,  it  has  been  my  careful  endeavour  not  to 
reflect  any  disgrace  upon  my  forefathers,  by 
suffering  the  Persian  power  to  diminish.  My 
deliberations  on  this  matter  have  presented  me 
with  a  prospect  full  of  glory :  they  have  pointed 
out  to  me  a  region  not  inferior  to  our  own  in 
extent,  and  far  exceeding  it  in  fertility,  which 
incitements  are  farther  promoted  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  honourable  revenge ;  I  have  there- 
fore assembled  you  to  explain  what  I  intend : 
I  have  resolved,  by  throwing  a  bridge  over  tho 
Hellespont,"  to  lead  my  forces  through  Europe 
into  Greece,  and  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the 


on  the  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  which 
his  fttther  had  begun.  He  confirmed  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  ftther, 
especially  that  of  liaving  the  tribute  of  Samaria  for  the 
furnishing  them  with  sacrifices  for  the  carrying  on  of 
divine  worship  in  the  teroirie  of  God  at  that  place.— 
Pridemur. 

9  ZreUeiponA.]— Bodiart  thinks  it  very  probable,  what 
other  learned  men  have  also  oo^jectored,  that  tiie  HeL 
lespont  was  originally  called  EU8.p<H)t,  from  Elisha,  the 
eldest  of  Javan*k  sons ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  one  of 
the  180  provinces,  as  they  stood  in  the  rolls  of  the  Penlaii 
empire,  was  named  Frovinda  AlyrionentU,  for  so  Hero, 
dotus  informs  us ;  and  it  is  placed  between  the  pro. 
vinoes  of  Ionia  and  Fhr|rgia,comprehending£olia  ftom 
the  authority  above  dted,  upon  the  change  of  language 
Elisha  the  son  of  Javan  was  called  JSolus.     The  Jewish 
rabbins  explain  the  name  Hisha,  adinmlami  and  Varr 
as  cited  by  Servina,  on  the  1st  JEneid,  gives  the  sane 
title  to  JEolus  Hippotades,  styling  him  DominitB  Insaiu. 
rum  (lord  of  the  Islands.)— T. 
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Athenians  for  the  injuries  offered  to  my  father 
and  Persia.  Tou  well  know  that  this  war  was 
intended  by  Darins,  though  death  deprived  him 
ot^  tie  meims  orvengeance7  Cohsldeiiiigwhat 
is  due  to  him  and  to  Persia,  it  is  my  determi- 
nation not  to  remit  my  exertions,  till  Athens 
shaU  be  taken  and  burned.  >  The  Athenians, 
unprovoked,  first  insulted  me  and  my  fiEtther : 
under  the  conduct  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus, 
our  dependant  and  slave,  they  attacked  Sardis, 
and  consumed  with  fire  our  groves  and  temples. 
What  they  perpetrated  against  you,  when,  led 
by  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  you  penetrated  their 
country,  you  know  by  fatal  experience.  Such 
are  my  inducements  to  proceed  against  them  : 
but  I  have  also  additional  motives.  If  we  re- 
duce these  and  their  neighbours  who  inhabit 
the  country  of  Pelops  the  Phrygian,  to  our 
power,  the  Persian  empire  will  be  limited  by 
the  heavens  alone ;  the  sun  will  illuminate  no 
country  contiguous  to  ours  :  I  shall  over-run 
all  Europe,  and  with  your  assistance  possess 
unlimited  dominion.  For  if  I  am  properly 
informed,  there  exists  no  race  of  men,  nor  can 
any  city  or  nation  be  found,  which  if  these  be 
reduced,  can  possibly  resist  our  arms :  we  shall 
thus  subject,  as  well  those  who  have,  as  those 
who  have  not  injured  us.  I  call  therefore  for 
your  assistance,  which  I  shall  thankfully  accept 
and  acknowledge ;  I  trust  that  with  cheerful- 
ness and  activity  you  wiU  all  assemble  at  the 
place  I  shall  appoint.  To  him  who  shall  ap- 
pear with  the  greatest  number  of  well-provided 
troops,  I  will  present  those  gifts  which  in  our 
country  are  thought  to  confer  the  highest 
honour.  That  I  may  not  appear  to  dictate  my 
own  wishes  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  I  commit 
the  matter  to  your  reflection,  permitting  every 
one  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  freedom.'* 

IX.  When  Xerxes  had  finished,  Mardonius 
made  the  following  reply :  "  Sir,  you  are  not 
only  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Persians 
who   have  hitherto   appeared,  but   you  may 


1  Taken  and  bumed.'}-'Ut  Glover  had  probably  this 
speech  of  Xerxes  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  follow. 
Ing  lines,  which  he  makes  Mardonius  utter  on  entering 
Athens: 

I*  thU  the  city  whose  prMumption  dared 

Isvade  the  lord  of  Aele  ?  ttemly  said 

If  erdonliui  cnterfaig.— Whither  now  are  fled 

Th'  audacious  train,  whoee  firebrands  Sardis  felt  f 

Where'er  yon  lurk,  Athenians,  if  in  sight. 

Soon  shall  you  view  your  citadel  In  flames 

Or.  if  retreated  to  a  dtotant  land. 

No  dlataat  land  of  leAifo  shall  yon  find 
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securely  defy  the  competition  of  poeteritfi 
Among  other  things  which  you  have  adtanoed,  ■ 
alike  excellent  and  just,  you  are  entitled  to  om 
particular  admiration  for  not  suffering  ths  poo* 
pie  of  Ionia,  oontemptiUe  as  they  are,  to  intolft 
us  with  impunity.  It  would  indeed  be  prepo*- 
terous,  if  after  redudng  to  oar  power  the  Siwm^ 
the  Indians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Astyriatus 
with  many  other  great  and  iliustriona  naqoMr 
not  in  revenge  of  injuries  received^  but  aolely 
firom  die  honourable  desire  of  dominion,  wv 
should  not  inflict  vengeance  on  these  Gnedv 
who,  without  provocation,  have  molested  mu 
There  can  be  nothing  to  excite  our  alarm  $  wo- 
multitude  of  troops,  no  extraordinary  wealtki 
we  have  tried  their  mode  of  fighting,  and  know 
their  weakness.  Theur  deaomdanti,  who  i»« 
der  the  names  of  lonians,  jEoliaaa.  and  I>d» 
ria^ifi^jreside  withm  our  dominjona,  we  ^int  Sibte 
dued,  and  now  govern.  Their  psoweaa  I  mf* 
self  have  known,  when  at  the  command  of  your 
fiither  I  prosecuted  a  war  against  thenfe  f 
penetrated  Macedonia,  advanced  almoat  te 
Athens,  and  found  no  enemy  to  encounter.- 
Besides  this,  I  am  informed  that  in  all  tiiete 
military  undertakingB  the  G^reeks  betragr  the 
extremest  ignorance  and  folly.  As  soon 
they  commence  hostilities  among  themaelyea, 
their  first  care  is  to  find  a  large  and  beatotifiil 
plain,"  where  they  appear  and  give  batde :  tfaa 
consequence  is,  that  even  the  victors  suflbr  se* 
vere  loss ;  of  the  vanqoished  I  say  nothing,  for 
they  are  totally  destroyed.  As  they  use  one- 
common  language,  they  ought  in  policy  to  ter« 
minate  all  disputes  by  the  mediation  of  ambas- 
sadors, and  above  all  things  to  avoid  a  war 
among  themselves:  or,  if  this  should  prove 
unavoidable,  they  should  mutually  endeawui  t» 
find  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  and  then 
try  the  issue  of  a  battle.  By  pursuing  as  ab- 
surd a  conduct  as  I  have  described,  tiie  Greeks 
suflTered  me  to  advance  as  far  as  Macedonia 
without  resistance.  But  who,  Str,  shall  oppose 
you,  at  the  head  of  the  forces  and  fleet  of  Asia? 
The  Greeks,  I  think,  never  can  be  so  audacious* 
If  however  I  should  be  deceived,  and  they  shall 
be  so  mad  as  to  engage  us,  they  will  soon  find 

8  P&iin.]— The  Romans  in  attacking  an  enemy,  so  dia^ 
poeed  their  army,  as  to  be  able  to  xiOly  tbiree  diffimmft 
times.  This  has  been  thought  by  many  as  the  gri«fc 
secret  of  the  Roman  disdpUoes  because  fortune  muiS 
have  foiled  their  eflorta  tims  aabrent  timealienire  they, 
could  be  possibly  defeated.  The  Greeks  drew  up  their 
forces  in  one  extendsfUHo^  *>id  tiierafore  depended  upoa 
the  effect  of  the  first  chaiye.— r. 
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Sib 


to  dieir  eost  that  in  tiie  art  of  war  we  are  tlie 
first  of  mankind.  Let  us  however  adopt 
various  modes  of  proceedings,  for  perfection  and 
success  can  only  be  the  result  of  frequent  ex- 
periment'*-^In  this  manner  Mardonius  second- 
ed the  speedi  of  Xerxes. 

X.  A  total  silence  preraited  in  the  assembly, 
no  one  daring  to  oppose'  what  had  been  said  ; 
till  at  length  Artabanus,  son  of  HystBspes,  and 
uncle  to  Xerxes,  deriving  confidence  from  his 
relationship,  thus  delivered  his  sentiments : 
**  Unless,  O  king,  different  sentiments  be  sub- 
mitted to  t^e  judgment,  no  alternative  of  choice 
remains,  the  one  introduced  is  of  neoessity 
adopted.  The  purity  of  gold  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  single  specimen ;  it  is  known  and 
approved  by  comparing  it  with  others.  It  was 
my  advice  to  Darius,  your  father  and  my  brother, 
that  he  should  by  no  means  undertake  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Scythians,  a  people  without 
towns  and  cities.  Allured  by  his  hopes  of 
subduing  them,  he  disregarded  my  admonitions ; 
and  proceeding  to  execute  his  purpose  was 
obliged  to  return,  having  lost  numbers  of  his 
best  troops.  The  men,  O  king,  whom^u  are 
preparing  to  attack,  are  far  superior  to  the 
Scythians,  and  alike  formidable  by  land  and  sea. 
I  deem  it  therefore  my  duty  to  forewarn  you  of 
the  dangers  you  will  have  to  encounter.  You 
say  that,  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont, 
you  will  lead  your  forces  through  Europe  mto 
Greece  :  but  it  may  possibly  happen,  that  either 
on  land  or  by  sea,  or  perhaps  by  both,  yoiTtnay 
sustain  a  defeat,  for  our  enemies  are  reported  to 
be  valiant.  Of  this  indeed  we  have  had  suffi- 
cient testimony ;  for  if  the  Athenians  by  them- 
selves routed  the  numerous  armies  of  Datis 
and  Artaphernes,  it  proves  that  we  a^e  not 
either  by  land  or  sea,  perfectly  invincible.  If, 
preparing  their  ^eet,  they  shall  be  victorious  by 
sea,  and  afterwards  sailing  to  the  Hellespont, 
shall  destroy  your  bridge,  we  may  dread  all  that 
is  bad.  I  do  not  argue  in  this  respect  from  my 
own  private  conjecture;  we  can  all  of  us.ra>- 
member  how  very  narrowly  we  escaped  des- 

S  Daring  to  oppof^.]— >Tlie  foUowiug  is  from  Qiao's 
Various  History,  book  xiL  c.  G2. 

**  This  was  one  of  the  Persian  IsLWh ;  if  any  one  thought 
proper  to  g^ve  advice  to  the  king  about  aay  thing  which 
yraa  forbidden,  or  ambiguous,  he  did  so  standing  on  a 
golden  die ;  if  Us  advice  appeared  to  be  salutary,  the  gold 
tile  was  given  him  as  a  reward ;  he  was  nevertheless 
beaten  for  presuming  to  contradict  the  king.  **  But  in 
my  opinion,'*  says  ^ian,  "  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  mind 
would  never  have  submitted  to  the  disgrace  fw  the  sake 
of  the  reward.*  —7*. 


tniction,  when  your  £MAer,  throwin|f  Iridg^ 
over  the  Thracian  Bosphcmu  and  the  Istefj 
passed  into  Scythicu  The  guard  of  this  pass 
was  intrusted  to  the  lonians,  whom  the  Scyi- 
thians  uiged  to  break  it  down,  by  the  most 
earnest  importumty<  If  at  this_period  Hii- 
tiseus  of  jVtiletus  had  not  opposed  the  senti- 
ra^its  of  the  rest,  tiier^  would  have  been  an 
end  of  the  Persian  name.  It  is  painful  to  re- 
peat, and  afflicting  to  remember,  that  the  safe- 
ty of  our  prince  and  his  dominions  depended  on 
a  single  man.  Listen  therefore  to  my  advice, 
and  where  no  necessity  demands  it,  do  not  in- 
volve yourself  in  danger.  For  the  present  dis- 
miss  this  meeting;  revolve  the  matter  more 
seriously  in  your  mind,  and  at  a  future  and 
seasonable  time  make  known  your  determina- 
tion. For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  from, 
experience  that  deliberation  produces  the  hap- 
piest effects.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  event  does 
not  answer  our  wishes,  we  still  merit  the  pndse 
of  discretion,  and  fortune  is  alone  to  be  blamed. 
He  who  is  rash  and  inconsiderate,  although 
fortune  may  be  kind,  and  anticipate  his  desires, 
is  not  the  less  to  be  censured  for  temerity. 
You  may  have  observed  how  the  thunder-bolt 
of  Heaven  chasHses  the  insolence  of  the  more 
enormous  animals,  whilst  it  passes  over  with- 
out injury  the  weak  and  insignificant :  before 
these  weapons  of  the  gods  you  must  have  seen 
how  the  proudest  palaces*  and  the  loftiest  trees 
fall  and  perish.  The  most  conspicuous  things 
are  those  which  are  chiefly  singled  out  as  ob- 
jects of  the  divine  displeasure.  From  the  same 
principle  it  is  that  a  mighty  army  is  sometimes 
overthrown  by  one  that  is  contemptible;  for 
the  deity  in  his  anger  sends  his  terrors  among 
them,  and  makes  them  perish  in  a  manner  un- 
worthy of  their  former  glory.  Perfect  wis- 
dom* is  the  prerogative  of  Heaven  fdone,  and 

4  Proudest  palaeei.^ 

Auream  quJi^uis  madloeiitatam- 
Diligit,  tutus  cwet  ^Molett 
Roidibns  tecti,  earet  ioTidencto 

HoMusaula. 
Saepiui  ventb  agitatur  ingnu 
Pino*:  et  eelsiB  gxaTiore  cam 
Deddunt  tnrtw,  fsriuntque  anmmoa 

Fulftuta  montet.  Hot.  1.  ti.  10. 

5  Perfect  wisdom.'}— The  English  reader  may  perhaps 
thank  me  for  taking  this  opportunity  of  relating  an  anec 
dote  of  the  celebrated  Buffon,  not  generally  icnown. 
That  perfect  wisdom  is  the  attrU>ate  of  Heaven  only,  no 
human  being,  we  should  suppose,  would  be  l^Blfarethto 
controvert :  yet  Bufibn,  during  his  life  time,  suffered  a 
statue  to  be  erected  to  him  with  this  remarkable'&sciip. 

tion,  MAJB8TATI NATUE JB  PAR  IHGBNIUM ,  which  Can  SOTely 

be  iHpplicable  to  lEeDeity  alone.  — T. 
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every  measure  undertaken  with  temerity  is 
liable  to  be  perplexed  with  error,  and  punished 
by  misfortune.  Discreet  caution  on  the  con- 
trary has  many  and  peculiar  advantages,  which 
if  not  apparent  at  the  moment,  reveal  them- 
selves in  time.  Such,  O  king,  is  my  advice ; 
and  little  does  it  become  you,  O  son  of  Go- 
bryas,  to  speak  of  the  Greeks  in  a  language 
fooUsh  as  well  as  false.  By  calumniating 
Greece,  you  excite  your  sovereign  to  war,  the 
great  object  of  all  your  zeal :  but  I  entreat  you 
to  forbear :  calumny  is  a  restless  vice,  where  it 
is  indulged  there  are  always  two  who  offer  in- 
jury. The  calumniator  himself  is  injurious, 
because  he  traduces  an  absent  person;  he  is 
also  injurious  who  suffers  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded without  investigating  the  truth.  The 
person  traduced  is  doubly  injured,  first  by  him 
who  propagates,  and  secondly  by  him  who  re- 
ceives the  calumny.  If  this  war  be  a  measure 
of  necessity,  let  it  be  prosecuted ;  but  let  the 
king  remain  at  home'  with  his  subjects.  Suffer 
t;he  children  of  us  two  to  remain  in  his  power, 
as  the  test  of  our  different  opinions ;  and  do 
you,  Mardonius,  conduct  the  war  with  what- 
ever forces  you  shall  think  expedient.  If, 
agreeably  to  your  representations,  the  designs 
of  the  king  shall  be  successful,  let  me  and  my 
children  perish ;  but  if  what  I  predict  shall  be 
accomplished,  let  your  children  die,  and  your- 
self too,  in  case  you  shall  retuni.  If  you  re- 
fuse these  conditions,  and  are  still  resolved  to 
lead  an  army  into  Greece,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  all  those  who  shall  be  left  behind 
will  hear  that  Mardonius,  after  having  involved 
the  Persians  in  some  conspicuous  calamity,  be- 
came a  prey  to  dogs  and  ravenous  birds,  in  the 
territories  either  of  Athens  or  Lacedaemon,  or 
probably  during  his  march  thither.  Thus  you 
will  know,  by  fatal  experience,  what  those  men 
are  against  whom  you  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  king  to  prosecute  a  war." 

XL  When  Artabanus  had  finished,  Xerxes 
thus  angrily  replied  ;  "  Artabanus,  you  are  my 
father's  brother,  which  alone  prevents  your  re- 
ceiving the  chastisement  due  to  your  foolish 
speech.    This  mark  of  ignominy  shall  however 

1  Let  the  king  retnain  at  home.'}—See  2  Sam.  xxL  17. 

'*Then  the  men  of  David  sware  unto  him,  saying. 
Thou  shalt  go  no  more  out  with  us  to  battle,  that  thou 
quench  not  the  light  of  Israel." 

In  our  country,  soon  after  the  revolution,  when 
William  narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  the  falling  of 
his  horse,  it  was  determined  by  parliament,  that  the 
sovereign  should  never  again  expose  his  person  in  battle. 


adhere  to  you— «8  you  are  so  dastardly  and 
mean,  you  shall  not  accompany  me  to  Greece, 
but  remain  at  home,  the  companion  of  our  wo- 
men. Without  your  assistance,  I  shail  pro- 
ceed in  the  accomplishment  of  my  designt; 
for  I  should  ill  deserve  to  be  esteemed  the  son 
of  Darius,'  M'ho  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and 
reckoned  among  his  ancestors,  Aisamisy  Aiin- 
nis,  Teispeus,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Teispeusj 
and  Achaemenes,  if  I  did  not  gratify  mj  rei. 
venge  upon  the  Athenians.  I  am  well  assured, 
that  if  we  on  our  parts  were  tranquil,. they, 
would  not,  but  would  invade  and  ravage  oiir 
country.  This  we  may  reasonably  condude 
from  their  burning  of  Sardis,  and  Uieirincui^ 
sions  into  Asia.  Neither  party  can  therefore 
recede ;  we  must  advance  to  the  attack  of  the 
Greeks,  or  we  must  prepare  to  sustain  theirB  ; 
we  must  either  submit  to  them,  or  they  to  us  ; 
in  enmities  like  these  there  can  be  no  medium. 
Injured  as  we  have  been,  it  becomes  us  to  seek 
for  revenge :  for  I  am  determined  to  know 
what  evil  is  to  be  dreaded  firom  those  whom 
Pelops  the  Phrygian,  the  slave  of  my  ances- 
tors, so  effectually  subdued,  that  even  to  this 
day  they,  as  well  as  their  country,  are  distin« 
guished  by  his  name." 

XII.  On  the  approach  of  evening  the  sen- 
timents of  Artabanus  gave  great  disquietude 
to  Xerxes,  and  after  more  serious  deliberatiou 
with  himself  in  the  night,  he  found  himself, 
still  less  inclined  to  the  Grecian  war.  Having 
decided  on  the  subject,  he  fell  asleep,  when,  as 
the  Persians  relate,  the  following  vision  ap- 
peared to  him  : — He  dreamed  that  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  man  of  unusual  size  and  beauty, 
who  thus  addressed  him :  "  Are  you  then  de- 
termined, O  Persian,  contrary  to  your  former 
resolutions,  not  to  lead  an  army  against  Greece, 
although  you  have  ordered  your  subjects  to 
prepare  their  forces?     This  change  in  your 


S  Son  o/Doriuf.]— The  following  was  the  genealogy 
of  his  family : 

achjsmenbs.    — 
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sentiments  is  absurd  in  itself,  and  will  certain- 
ly  be  censured  by  the  world.  Resume,  thete- 
fore,  and  persist  in  what  you  had  resolved  by 
day."   Having  said  this,  the  vision  disappeared. 

X  III.  The  impression  made  by  the  vision 
vanished  with  the  morning.  Xerxes  a  second 
time  convoked  the  former  meeting,  and  again 
addressed  them :  "  Men  of  Persia,"  said  he, 
"  you  win  forgive  me,  if  my  former  sentiments 
are  changed.  I  am  not  yet  arrived  at  the  full , 
maturity  of  my  judgment ;  and  they  who  wish 
me  to  prosecute  the  measures  which  I  before 
seemed  to  approve,  do  not  remit  their  impor- 
tnnities.  When  I  first  heard  the  opinion  of 
Artabanus,  I  yielded  to  the  emotions  of  youth, 
and  expressed  myself  more  petulantly  than  was 
becoming  to  a  man  of  his  years.  To  prove  tl^at  I 
see  my  indiscretion,  I  am  resolved  to  follow  his 
advice.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  undertake  an 
expedition  against  Greece ;  remain  therefore  in 
tranquillity." — The  Persians,  hearing  these 
sentiments,  prostrated  themselves  with  joy  be- 
fore the  king. 

Xiy.  On  the  following  night  the  same 
phantom  appeared  a  second  time  to  Xerxes  in 
his  sleep,  and  spake  to  him  as  follows  :  "  Son 
of  Darius,  disregarding  my  admonitions  as  of 
no  weight  or  signification,  you  have  publicly 
renounced  all  thoughts  of  war.  Hear  what  I 
say.  unless  you  immediately  undertake  that 
which  I  recommend,  the  same  short  period  of 
time  which  has  seen  you  great  and  powerful, 
shall  behold  you  reduced  and  abject" 

XV.  Terrified  at  the  vision,  the  king  leaped 
from  his  couch,  and  sent  for  Artabanus.  As 
soon  as  he  approached,  "  Artabanus,"  exclaim- 
ed  Xerxes,  "  in  return  for  your  salutary  coun- 
sel, I  reproached  and  insulted  you ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  became  master  of  myself  I  endeavoured  to 
prove  my  repentance,  by  adopting  what  you 
proposed.  This  however,  whatever  may  be 
my  wishes,  I  am  unable  to  do.  As  soon  as 
my  former  determinations  were  changed,  I  be- 
held in  my  sleep  a  vision,  which  first  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  me,  and  has  this  moment 
left  me  with  threats.  If  what  I  have  seen  pro- 
ceed from  the  interference  of  some  deity,  who 
is  solicitous  that  I  should  make  war  on  Greece, 
it  will  doubtless  appear  to  you,  and  give  you  a 
similar  mandate.  This  will  I  think  be  the  case, 
if  you  will  assume  my  habit,  and  after  sitting 
on  my  throne  retire  to  rest  in  my  apartment. 

XVI.  Artabanus  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
comply,  alleging  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  sit 


on  the  throne  of  the  king."  But  being  urged^ 
he  finally  acquiesced,  after  thus  expressing  his 
sentiments :  «*  I  am  of  opinion,  O  king,  that 
to  think  weJ,  and  to  follow  what  is  well-ad- 
vised, is  alike  commendable* :  both  these 
qualities  are  yours ;  but  the  artifice  of  evil 
counsellors  misleads  you.  Thus,  the  ocean  is 
of  itself  most  useful  to  mankind,  but  tae 
stormy  winds  render  it  injurious,  by  disturbing 
its  natural  surface.  Your  reproaches  gave  me 
less  uneasiness  than  to  see  that  when  two  opi- 
nions were  submitted  to  public  deliberation, 
the  one  aiming  to  restrain,  the  other  to  coun- 
tenance the  pride  of  Persia,  you  preferred  that 
which  was  full  of  danger  to  yourself  and  your 
country,  rejecting  the  wiser  counsel,  which 
pointed  out  the  evil  tendency  of  ambition. 
Now  that  you  have  changed  your  resolution 
with  respect  to  Greece,  a  phantom  has  ap- 
peared,.and,  as  you  say,  by  some  divine  interpo- 
sition, has  forbidden  your  present  purpose  of  dis- 
missing your  forces.  But,  my  son,  I  dispute 
the  divinity  of  this  interposition,  for  of  the  fal- 
lacy  of  dreams  I  who  am  more  experienced  than 
yourself,  can  produce  sufficient  testimonies. 
Dreams  in  general  originate  from  those  inci- 
dents which  have  most  occupied  the  thoughts 
diuing  the  day.'  Two  days  since,  you  will  re- 
member, that  this  expedition  was  the  object  of 
much  warm  discussion :   but  if  this  vision  be 


3  Of  the  king."}— To  sit  on  the  king's  throne,  wbb  in 
Persia  deemed  a  capital  oflfence. 

4  Alike  commendable.y^LMrcher  at  this  passage  quotes 
the  two  following  sentences,  from  Livy  and  from  Cicero. 

Ssepe  ego  audivi,  milites,  eum  primum  esse  virum  qui 
ipse  consulat  quid  in  rem  sit,  secundum  eum  qui  bene 
monenti  obediat 

I  have  often  heard,  my  fellow-soldiers,  that  he  wva 
first  to  be  esteemed  who  gave  advice  suitable  to  the  oc 
casion :  and  that  he  deserved  the  second  place  who  fol- 
lowed it— I.t«.  xxiL  29. 

Sapientissimum  dicunt  eum  cui  quod  opus  sit  reniat  in 
mentem,  proximo  accedere  ilium,  qui  alterius  bene  in. 
rentis  obtemperet.  Which  passage  of  Cicero,  pro 
Clueiitio,  may  be  rendered  nearly  the  same  as  that  from 
livy.  The  sentiment  is  originally  Hesiod's,  and  is  by 
him  beautifully  expressed  in  his  Works  and  Days,  ver. 
293.  It  has  been  imitated  also  by  Sophocles,  in  his  Anti- 
gone.  The  turn  Cicero  gives  it  is  curious  enough :  **  In 
folly,**  he  says,  <*  it  is  just  the  contrary,  the  greatest  fool 
is  he  who  thinks  of  an  absurdity :  the  next  he  who 
adopts  it"    This  is  perfectly  true.— r. 

5  During  the  <2ay.>— After  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  I  shall  I  hope  be  ex- 
cused, when  I  confess  that  the  following  words  of  Mr 
Locke  are  to  me  quite  satisftujtory  on  the  suliij^ct* 

"  The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  all  made  up  of  the 
waking  man's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly  put 
together."— 7. 
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Mtlly  sent  from  heaven,  yoio:  reasoning  upon 
it  is  just,  and  it  will  certainly  appear  to  me  as 
it  has  done  to  you,  expressing  itself  to  a  similar 
effect ;  but  it  will  not  show  itself  to  me  dressed  in 
your  robes,  and  reclining  on  your  couch,  sooner 
than  if  I  were  in  my  own  habit  and  my  own 
apartment.  No  change  of  dress  will  induce 
the  phantom,  if  it  does  appear,  to  mistake  me 
for  you.  If  it  shall  hold  me  in  contempt,  it 
will  not  appear  to  me,  however  I  may  be 
cloathed.  It  unquestionably  however  merits 
attention;  its  repeated  appearance  I  myself 
must  acknowledge  to  be  a  proof  of  its  divi- 
nity. If  you  are  determined  in  your  purpose, 
I  am  ready  to  go  to  rest  in  your  apartment^ 
but  till  I  see  the  phantom  myself  I  shall  retain 
my  former  opinions.'* 

XVIL  Artabanus,  expecting  to  find  the 
king's  dream  of  no  importance,  did  as  he  was 
ecdered.  He  acc(»>dingly  put  on  the  robe  of 
Xerxes,  seated  himself  on  the  royal  throne, 
and  afterwards  retired  to  the  king*s  apartment. 
The  same  phantom  which  had  disturbed 
Xerxes  appeared  to  him,*  and  thus  addressed 
him :  "  Art  thou  the  man  who,  pretending  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  Xerxes,  art  endea- 
vouring to  restrain  his  designs  against  Grreece  ? 
Your  perverseness  shall  be  punished  both  now 
and  in  future ;  and  as  for  Xerxes  himself,  he 
has  been  f(»ewamed  of  the  evils  he  will  suffer, 
if  disobedient  to  my  will." 

XVIIL  Such  were  the  threats  which  Arta- 
banus. heard  from  the  spectre,  which  at  the 
same  time  made  an  effort  to  bum  out  his  eyes 
with  a  hot  iron.  Alarmed  at  his  danger,  Ar- 
tabanus  leaped  from  his  couch,  and  uttering  a 
loud  cry,  went  instantly  to  Xerxes.  After  re- 
lating his  vision,  he  thus  spake  to  him :  *'  Be- 
ing a  man,  O  king,  of  much  experience,  and 
having  seen  the  undertakings  of  the  powerful 
foiled  by  the  efforts  of  the  weak,  I  was  unwill- 
ing that  you  should  indulge  the  fervour  of 
your  age.  Of  the  ill  effects  of  inordinate  am<. 
bition,  I  had  seen  a  fatal  proof,  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Cyrus  undertook  against  the  Massa- 
getae ;  I  knew  also  what  became  of  the  army 
of  Cambyses  in  their  attack  of  JGthiopia ;  and 
lastly,  I  myself  mtnessed  the  misfortunes  of 
Darius  in  his  hostilities  with  the  Scythians. 
The  remembrance  of  these  incidents  induced 


1  Appetxred  to  Atm.3— Larcher  reasonably  supposes 
tliat  this  was  a  plot  of  Mardonius  to  impose  upon 
Xerxes ;  and  that  some  person,  dressed  and  disguised 
for  the  purpose,  acted  the  part  of  the  ghost 


me  to  believe  that  if  you  continued  a  peaoeftd 
reign,  you  would  beyond  all  men  deserve  the 
character  of  happy :  but  as  your  present  incli- 
nation seems  directed  by  some  supernatural  in- 
fluence, and  as  the  Greeks  seem  marked  out 
by  heaven  for  destruction,  I  acknowledge  that 
my  sentiments  are  changed ;  do  you  therefore 
make  known  to  the  Persians  the  extraordinary 
intimations  you  have  received,  and  direct  your 
dependants  to  hasten  die  preparations  you  hftd 
before  commanded.  Be  careful,  in  what  relates 
to  yourself,  to  second  the  intentions  of  the 
gods." — The  vision  indeed  had  so  powerfully 
impressed  the  minds  of  both,  that  as  soon  as 
the  morning  appeared,  Xerxes  communicated 
his  intentions  to  the  Persians  ;  which  Artabap. 
nus,  in  opposition  to  his  former  sentiments^ 
now  openly  and  warmly  approved. 

XIX.  WhUst  every  thing  was  making  ready 
for  his  departure,  Xerxes  saw  a  third  vision. 
The  magi  to  whom  it  was  related  were  at 
qpinion  that  it  portended  to  Xerxes  unlimited 
and  universal  empire.  The  king  conceived 
himself  to  be  crowned  with  the  wreath  of  an 
olive-tree,  whose  branches  covered  all  the  earth, 
but  that  this  wreath  suddenly  and  totally  dis- 
appeared. After  the  above  interpretation  of 
the  magi  had  been  made  known  in  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Persians,  the  governors  de- 
parted to  their  several  provinces,  eager  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  they  had  received,  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  promised  reward. 

XX.  Xerxes  was  so  anxious  to  complete 
his  le^aes,  that  no  part  of  the  continent,  was  left 
without  being  ransacked  for  this  purpose. 
After  the  reduction  of  Eg3^t,  four  entire  years 
were  employed  in  assembling  theormyand  ocd- 
lecting  provisions  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth'  he  began  his  march,  with  an  immense 
body  of  forces.  Of  all  the  military  e]q)edition8 
the  fiune  of  which  has  come  down  to  us,  this 
was  far  the  greatest,  much  exceeding  that  which 
Darius  undertook  against  Scythia,  as  well  as 
the  incursion  made  by  the  Scythians^  who  pur- 
suing the   Cimmerians,  entered  Me^a,  and 

2  Beginning  ofthefifth.'y^'DfaiaB  was  three  years  la 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  Greece;  in  the 
fourtli  Egypt  revolted,  and  in  the  following  year  Darius 
died ;  this  therefore  was  the  fifth  year  after  the  hattiie  ti 
Marathon.  Xerxes  employed  four  years  in  making  pra- 
parations  for  the  same  purpose ;  in  the  fifth  he  began  his 
march,  he  advanced  to  Sardis,  and  there  wintered ;  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  spring  he  entered  Greece. 
This  therefore  was  the  eleventh  3rear  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon ;  whidi  account  agrees  with  that  given  hj 
Thucydides.— r. 
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made  themselves  entire  masters  of  almost  all 
the  higher  parts  of  Asia ;  an  incursion  which 
afforded  Darius  the  pretence  for  his  attack  on 
Scythia.  It  surpasses  also  the  famous  expedi- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Atreus  against  Troy,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Mysians  and  Teucrians  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  These  nations,  passing 
over  the  Bosphorus  into  Europe,  reduced  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  advancing  to  the 
Ionian  sea,  and  thence  as  far  as  the  southern 
oart  of  the  river  Peneus. 

XXI.  None  of  the  expeditions  already  m  en  - 
tioned,  nor  indeed  any  other,  may  at  all  be 
compared  with  this  of  Xerxes.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  specify  any  nation  of  Asia  which 
did  not  accompany  the  Persian  monarch  against 
Greece,  or  any  waters,  except  great  rivers, 
which  were  not  exhausted  by  his  armies.  Some 
supplied  ships,  some  a  body  of  infantry,  others 
of  horse ;  some  provided  transports  for  the 
cavalry  and  the  troops ;  others  brought  long 
ships  to  serve  as  bridges ;  many  also  brought 
vessels  laden  with  com,  all  which  preparations 
were  made  for  three  years,  to  guard  gainst  a 
repetition  of  the  calamities  which  the  Persian 
fleet  had  formerly  sustained  in  their  attempts 
to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos. 
The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  triremes  was 
at  Elaeos  of  the  Chersonese,  from  whence  de- 
tochments  from  the  army  were  sent,  and  by 
force  of  blows  compelled  to  dig  a  passage 
through  Mount  Athos,"  with  orders  to  relieve 
each  other  at  certain  regular  intervals.  The 
iHidertaking  was  assisted  by  those  who  inhabit- 
ed the  mountain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  work 
was  confided  to  Bubaris,  the  son  of  Megaby- 
zus,  and  Antachseus,  son  of  Art»us,  both  of 
whom  were  Persians. 

XXII.  Athos  is  a  large  and  noble  moun- 
tain, projecting  into  the  sea,  and  inhabited ; 


3  Thnmgh  Mount  ^tAM.>— Thisinddent  Mr  Richard, 
son  conceives  to  be  utterly  incredible.  This  promontory 
was,  as  he  Justly  remarks,  no  more  than  200  miles  from 
Athens ;  and  yet  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  employed  a  num. 
t>er  of  men,  three  years  before  his  crossing  the  Helles. 
pont,  to  separate  it  from  the  continent,  and  make  a  canal 
for  his  shipping.  Themistodes  also,  who  from  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  IVIarathon  had  been  incessantly  alarming 
the  Athenians  with  another  Persian  invasion,  never  en- 
deavoured  to  support  his  opinion  by  any  allusion  to  this 
canal,  the  very  digging  of  which  must  have  filled  all 
Greece  witli  astonishment,  and  been  the  subject  of  every 
public  conversation.— See  Richardson  farther  on  this 
subject.  Dissertation,  p.  312.  Pococke,  who  visited 
Mouut  Athos,  deems  also  the  event  highly  improbable, 
and  says  that  he  could  not  perceive  the  smallest  vestige 
of  any  such  undortiiking.— T. 


where  it  terminates  on  the  land  side  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  peninsula,  and  forms  an  isth- 
mus of  about  twelve  stadia  in  breadth:  the 
surface  of  this  is  interspersed  with  several 
small  hills,  reaching  from  the  Acanthian  sea  to 
that  of  Torone,*  which  is  opposite;  Where 
Mount  Athos  terminates,  stands  a  Grecian 
city,  called  Sana;  in  the  interior  parts,  betwixt 
Sana  and  the  elevation  of  Athos,  are  situated 
the  towns  of  Dion,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon, 
Thyssum,  and  Cleonse,  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  Persians  to  detach 
these  from  the  continent. 

XXIIL  They  proceeded  to  dig  In  thig 
manner :  the  Barbarians  marked  out  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sana  with  a  rope,  assigning 
to  each  nation  their  particular  .£tation ;  then 
sinking  a  deep  trench,  whilst  they  at  the  bot- 
tom continued  digging,  the  nearest  to  them 
handed  the  earth  to  others  standing  immedi- 
ately above  them  upon  ladders;  it  was  thus 
progressively  elevated,  till  it  came  to  the  sum- 
mit,  where  they  who  stood  received  vuLcarried 
it  away.  The  brink  of  the  trench  giving  way, 
except  in  that  part  where  the  Phenieians  were 
employed,  occasioned  a  double  |abour ;  and 
this,  as  the  trench  was  no  wider  at  top  than  at 
bottom,  was  unavoidable.  But  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  the  Phenieians  discovered 
their  superior  sagacity,  for  in  the  part  allotted 
to  them  they  commenced  by  makingthe  breadth 
of  the  trench  twice  as  large  as  was  necessary  5 
and  thus  proceeding  in  an  inclined  direction, 
they  made  their  work  at  the  bottomj^f^he  pre- 
scribed dimensions.  In  this  part  was'^a  mea- 
dow which  was  their  public  place  for  business 
and  for  commerce,  and  where  a  vast  quantity 
of  com  was  imported  from  Asia. 

XXIV.  The  motive  of  Xerxes  in  this 
work*  was,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture, 
the  vain  desire  of  exhibiting  his  power,  and  of 


4  7oron«. ]— There  were  two  places  of  this  name,  one 
on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  the  other  this  bay  in  Macedonia, 
where  tiie  roaring  of  the  sea  was  so  loud  tliat  the  ex. 
pression  rwrdor  Torwueo  ponto,  became  proTerbial.«7. 

5  In  this  teorAr.}— Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  de  Ira  cohi- 
benda,  lias  preserved  a  ridiculous  letter,  supposea  to 
hwFe  been  written  by  Xerxes  to  Mount  Athos.  It  was 
to  this  effect :  **  O  tiiou  miserable  Athos,  whoaie  top  now 
reaohes  to  the  heavens,  I  give  th^^in  charge  not  to 
throw  any  great  aluuea-  in  my  way,  which  may  impede 
my  work  I  if  thou  dnItttirtBKrT  will  cut  thee  in  pieces 
and  cast  thee  into  the  sea."  '". 

This  threat  to  the  mountain  is  however  at  least  as 
sensible  as  the  ohaatisement  inflicted  upon  the  Helles- 
pont ;  so  that  if  one  anecdote  be  true,  the  other  mSylOso 
obtain  credit— r. 
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leaving  a  monument  to  posterity.  When  with 
very  little  trouble  he  might  have  transported 
his  vessels  over  the  isthmus,  he  chose  rather  to 
unite  the  two  seas  by  a  canal,  of  sufficient  dia- 
meter to  admit  two  triremes  a-breast.  Those 
employed  in  this  business  were  also  ordered  to 
throw  bridges  over  the  river  Strymon. 

XXV.  For  these  bridges  Xerxes  provided 
eordage  made  of  the  bark*  of  the  biblos,  and  of 
white  flax.  The  carel^ftransporting  provisions 
for  the  army  was  committed  jointly  to  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  that  the  troops,  as 
well  as  the  beasts  of  burden,  in  this  expedition 
to  Greece,  might  not  suffer  from  famine.  After 
examining  into  the  nature  of  the  country,  he 
directed  stores  to  be  deposited  in  every  con- 
venient situation,  which  were  supplied  by  trans- 
ports and  vessels  of  burden,  from  the  different 
parts  of  Asia.  Of  these  the  greater  number 
were  carried  to  that  part  of  Thrace  which  is 
called  the  **  White  Coast ;"  others  to  Tyro- 
diza  of  the  Perinthians ;  the  remainder  were 
severally  distributed  at  Doriscus,  at  E'ion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  and  in  Macedonia. 

XXVI.  Whilst  these  things  were  canying 
on,  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  all  his  land  forces, 
left  Critalis  in  Cappadocia,  and  marched  to- 
wards Sardis  :  it  was  at  Critalis  that  all  those 
troops  were  appointed  to  assemble  who  were 
to  attend  the  king  by  land ;  who  the  com- 
mander was,  that  Ti^ceived  from  the  king  the 
promised  gifts,  on  account  of  the  number^nd 
goodness  of  Bis  troops,  I  am  unable  to  decide, 
nor  indeed  can  I  say  whether  there  was  any 
competition  on  the  subject.  Passing  the  river 
Halys,*  they  came  to  Phrygia,  and  continuing 
to  advance,  arrived  at  Celaenae,  where  are  the 
fountains  of  the  Mseander,  as  well  as  those  of 
another  river  of  equal  size  with  the  Mseander, 
called  Catarracte,  which  rising  in  the  public 
sqttare  of  Celaense,  empties  itself  into  the 
Maeaiider.  Iii  the  forum  of  this  city  is  sus- 
pended the  skin  of  Marsyas,'  which  the  Phiy- 

l  Of  tike  &arA:>-The  Indians  make  very  strong  cord- 
age of  the  bark  of  tbe  coeoa>tree.  The  English  word 
cortUige  comes  from  tbe  Greek  vrord  x^^^*.  chorde,  a 
kind  of  gut  of  which  cord  was  made.— T. 

8  Haljfs. }— If  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to  remember, 
that  Herodotus  makes  the  river  Halys  the  boundary  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  it  may  lead  to  some 
interesting  and  useful  reflections  on  the  progress  of  am- 
bition,  and  the  fate  of  empires.— r. 

3  Marsi/as,^ — This  story  must  be  suflBudently  familiar  ; 
See  Ovid  Metaraorph.  1.  vi.  3^ 

The  punishment  <»f  Marsyas,  says  Licetus,  was  only 
an  allegory.  Before  the  invention  of  the  lyre,  the  flute 
wsm  the  first  of  all  musical  instminents ;  after  tlie  intro- 


gians  say  was  placed  there  after  he  had  been 
flayed  by  Apollo* 

XXVII.  In  this  city  lived  a  man  named 
Pythius,  son  of  Atys,  a  native  of  Lydia,  who 
entertained  Xerxes  and  all  his  army  with  great 
magnificence  ;  he  farther  engaged  to  supply  the 
king  with  money  for  the  war.  Xerxes  was  on 
this  induced  to  inquire  of  his  Persian  attend- 
ants who  this  P3rthius  was,  and  what  were  the 
resources  which  enabled  him  to  make  these  of- 
fers ;  "  It  is  the  same,"  they  replied,  "  who 
presented  your  father  Darius  with  a  plane  tree 
and  a  vine  of  gold,*  and  who,  next  to  yourself, 
is  the  richest  of  mankind.^" 


dnction  of  the  lyre,  the  flute  came  into  disrepute,  an4 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  excelling  on  it  Pausaniaa, 
describing  one  of  the  Pictures  of  Polygnotus,  in  his 
book  of  the  TerritoricH  of  Phocis,  says,  that  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Delphi  was  a  picture,  which  cootaiiMd 
among  other  figures  Marsyas  sitting  upon  a  rocki  and 
the  youth  Olympus  by  him,  who  seems  to  be  learning 
to  play  on  the  flute.— T. 

4  Vivie  ofgold.'}—See  Seneca's  Epistles.  Nemo  glori. 
an  nisi  de  suo  debet. — Vitem  laudamus  si  fructu  palmitet 
onerat,  si  ipsa  ad  terram  pondere  eorum  quae  tiilit  ad- 
minicula  deducit  Num  quis  huic  illam  vitem  praeferat 
cui  aures  uvse  aurea  folia  dependent  Upon  which  Jor. 
tin  remarks :  lUem  inquit  vitem  quasi  de  aliqua  vite 
aurea  satis  cognita  loquens :  de  ilia  putaquaro  Aristobu- 
lus  dederat  Poropeio. 

Mention  is  made  by  the  ancient  writers  of  several 
golden  vines.  According  to  Pliny,  Cyrus,  when  he  con. 
quered  Asia,  carried  one  away  with  him.  See  als* 
Athenseus,  book  xii  where  it  is  said,  that  this  vine  of 
gold,  adorned  with  the  most  valuable  jewels,  was  de- 
posited in  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Persian  m<march.  See 
Jortin,  Remarks  on  Latin  authors. 

5  Rit^est  of  manArmti]— Many  wonderful  anecdotes 
are  related  of  the  riches  of  individuals  in  more  andent 
times ;  among  which  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  least 
marvellous.  The  sum  of  which  Pythius  is  said  to  have 
been  possessed  amoimted  to  five  millions  and  a  half  of 
our  sterling  money ;  this  is  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Prideaux :  that  given  by  Montfaucon  diflers  essentially. 
**  The  denii,"  says  the  last  writer,  **  weighed  eight  mo- 
dem louis  d'ors ;  therefore  Pythius  possessed  thirty  .two 
millions  of  louis  d'ors."  If  so  great  then  was  the  wealth 
of  a  single  dependant  on  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  what 
must  have  been  the  riches  of  all  the  satraps,  princes, 
nobility,  &e.  collectively  ? 

Montfaucon,  relating  the  history  of  Pythius,  adds  these 
reflections : 

**  A  man  might  in  those  days  safely  be  rich,  provided 
he  obtained  his  riches  honestly  i  and  how  great  moat 
have  been  the  circulation  in  commerce,  if  a  private  man 
could  amass  so  prodigious  a  sum!"  The  wealth  which 
the  Roman  Crassus  possessed  was  not  much  inferior ; 
-when  be  had  consecrated  a  tenth  of  his  property  to  Her. 
coles,  and  at  ten  thousand  tables  feasted  all  the  pe<^le  of 
Rome,  be&ide  giving  as  much  com  to  every  citizen  as 
was  sufikient  to  last  him  three  months,  he  found  himself 
still  possessed  of  7100  Roman  talents,  equivalent  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  onr  money.  The  gold  which  Sok>> 
mon  employed  in  overlaying  the  sanctum  sanrtomm  of 
the  temple,  which  was  no  more  than  thirty  feet  square 
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XXVIII.  These  last  words  filled  Xerxes 
with  astonishment;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  Pythius  himself  the  amount  of 
his  wealth :  "  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  I  conceal 
nothing  from  you,  nor  affect  ignorance;  but  as 
1  am  able  I  will  fairly  tell  you. — As  soon  as  I 
heard  of  your  approach  to  the  Grecian  sea,  I 
was  desirous  of  giving  you  money  for  the  war ; 
on  examining  into  the  state  of  my  affairs,  I 
found  that  I  was  possessed  of  two  thousand 
talents  of  silver,  and  four  millions,  wantingonly 
seven  thousand,  of  gold  staters  of  Darius ;  all 
this  I  give  you — ^my  slaves  and  my  farms  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  me.'* 

XXIX.  «»My  Lydian  friend,*'  returned 
Xerxes,  much  delighted,  <' since  I  first  left 
Persia,  you  are  the  only  person  who  has  treated 
my  army  with  hospitality,  or  who,  appearing  in 
my  presence,  has  voluntarily  offered  me  a  sup- 
ply for  the  war :  you  have  done  Jjoth ;  in 
acknowledgment  for  which  I  offer  you  my 
friendship  ;  you  shall  be  my  host,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  seven  thousand  staters,  which  are 
wanting  to  make  your  sum  of  four  millions  com- 
plete. — Retain,  therefore,  and  enjoy  your  pro- 
perty ;  persevere  in  your  present  modejjf.jpon- 
duct,  which  will  invariably  operate  to  yoiur 
happiness." 

XXX.  Xerxes  having  performed  what  he 
promised,  proceeded  on  his  march  ;  passing  by 
a  Phrygian  city,  called  Anaua,  and  a  lake  from 
which  salt  is  made,  he  came  to  Colossae."  This 
also  is  a  city  of  Phrygia,  and  of  considerable 
eminence ;  here  the  Lycus  disappears,  entering 
abruptly  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  but  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  stadia  it  again  emerges,  and  con- 
tinues its  course  to  the  Mseander.  The  Per. 
sian  army,  advancing  from  Colossae,  came  to 
Cydrara,  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia ;  here  a  pillar  had  been  erected  by  Croe- 


and  thirty  feet  high,  amounted  to  four  millions  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
gold  which  he  had  in  one  year  from  Ophir  was  equal  to 
three  millions  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds : 
>U8  annual  tribute  in  gold,  beside  silver,  was  four  millions 
seven  hundred  ninety-five  thousand  two  liundred 
pounds.  Lucullus  the  Roman  senator,  whenever  he 
buppcd  in  his  room  railed  the  Apollo,  expended  fifty 
thousand  Roman  denarii,  nearly  equal  to  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  See  Plutarch,  Montfaucon,  and  Pndeaux.  This 
i>tory  is  related  differently  in  Plutarch's  treatise  de  Virtu, 
tibus  Mulierum. — T. 

f)  Colosfte— -or  Colossis,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  near  Lao. 
diica,  on  the  confines  of  Caria.  This  place  is  memorable 
in  scripture,  on  account  of  the  epistle  addressed  by  St 
raiil  to  it'$  inhabitants. — T. 


SU8,  with  an  inscription  defining  the  boundariei 
of  the  two  countries. 

XXXI.  On  entering  Lydia  from  Phr3rgia 
they  came  to  a  place  where  two  roads  met,  the 
one  on  the  left  leading  to  Caria,  the  other  on 
the  right  to  Sardis :  to  thosQ  who  go  by  the 
latter  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  Mseander,  and 
to  pass  Caliatebus,  a  city  where  honey  is  made 
of  the  tamarisk  and  wheat.  Xerxes  here  found 
a  plane-tree,  so  vjery  beautiful,  that  be  adorned 
it  with  chains  of  gold,  and  assigned  the  guard 
of  it'  to  one  of  the  immortal  band;"  the  next 
day  he  came  to  the  principal  city  of  the  Lydians. 

XXXII.  When  arrived  at  Sardis,  his  first 
step  was  to  send  heralds  iiitojgreece,  demand- 
ing earth  and  water,  and  commanding  prepara- 
tions should  be  made  to  entertain  him.  He 
did  not,  however,  send  either  to  Athens  or 
Lacedaemon  :  his  motive  for  repeating  tBelde- 
mand  to  the  other  cities,  was,  the  expectation 
that  they  who  had  before  refused  earth  and 
water  to  Darius,  would,  from  their  alarm  at  his 
approach,  send  it  now ;  this  he  wished  positively 
to  know. 

XXX III.  Whilst  he  was  preparing  to  go 
to  Abydos,  numbers  were  employed  in  throw- 
ing a  bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  from  Asia  to 
Europe ;  betwixt  Sestos  and  Madytus,  in  the 
Chersonese  of  the  Hellespont,  the  coast  to- 
wards the  sea  from  Abydos  is  rough  and  woody. 
After  this  period,  and  At  no  remote  interval  of 
time,  Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphron,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians,  in  this  place  took 
Antayctes,  a  Persian,  and  governor  of  Sestos, 
prisoner ;  he  was  crucified  alive ;  he  had  for- 
merly carried  some  females  to  the  templ&  of 
Protesilaus  in  Elseos,  and  perpetrated  what  is 
detestable. 

XXXIV.  They  on  whom  the  office  was 
imposed  proceeded  in  the  work  of  thel>ridge, 
commencing  at  the  side  next  Abydos.  The 
Phenicians  used  a  cordage  made  of  linen,  the 
Egyptians  the  bark  of  the  biblos :  from  Abydos 
to  the  opposite  continent  is  a  space  of  seven 
stadia."     The  bridge  was  no  sooner  completed, 

7  The  guard  of  it  ] — This  caprice  of  Xerxes  is  ridiculed 
by  ^ian,  L  iL  c.  14.  but  with  no  great  pointer  humour. 
He  remarks,  that  the  beauty  of  a  tree  consists  in  its  firm 
root,  its  spreading  branches,  its  thick  leaves,  but  that  the 
bracelets  of  Xerxes,  and  gold  of  Barbarians,  would  oer. 
tainly  be  no  addition  to  its  excellence.— 71 

8  Immortal  hand.1 — See  on  th^  subject,  chapter  8& 

9  Seven  ttadia.'} — ^The  Hellespont  was  so  called  by  the 
ancients  because  Helle,  attemptfaqr'W-AB'UBUX^i'  here, 
on  the  ram  with  &e  golden  fleece,  wyaJrtlwned.  The 
Europeans  call  it  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  the  castles 
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than  a  great  tempest  arose,  which  tore  in  pieces 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  their  labour. 

XXXV.  When  Xerxes  heard  of  what  had 
happened,  he  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ordered 
three  hundred  lashes  to  be  inflicted^  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  a  pair  ot  tetters  to  be  thrown 
into  the'sea.  I  have  been  informed  that  he 
even  sent  some  executioners  to  brand  the  Hel- 
lespont with  marks  of  ignominy;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  he  ordered  those  who  inflicted  the 
lashes  to  use  these  barbarous  and  mad  expres- 
sions :  '<  Thou  ungracious  water,  thy  master 
condemns  thee  to  this  punishment,  for  having 
injured  him  without  provocation.  Xerxes  the 
king  will  pass  over  thee,  whether  thou  con. 
sentest  or  not :  just  is  it  that  no  man  honours 
thee  with  sacrifice,  for  thou  art  insidious,  and 
of  an  ungrateful  flavour.**  After  thus  treating 
the  sea,  the  king  commanded  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  be 
beheaded. 

XXXyi.  These  commands  were  executed 
by  those  on  whom  that  unpleasing  office  was 
conferred.  A  bridge  was  then  constructed  by 
a  diflferent-set^f^architects,  who  performed  it 
in  the  following  manner;  they  connected  to- 
gether shipsof  different  kinds,  some  longvessels 
of  fifty  oars,  others  three-banked  gallies,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  on  the  side 
towards  the  Euxine  sea,  and  three  hundred  and 


about  the  middle  of  it;  the  Turks  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bogas  (the  mouth  or  entrance).  The  entrance  to  the 
Dardanelles  is  now  to  be  computed  from  the  Asia  light- 
house, about  a  league  without  Lamsac,  and  from  the 
Europe  light- house,  half  a  league  to  the  north  of  Oalli- 
poli ;  the  whole  length  is  about  twenty.six  miles ;  the 
broadest  part  is  not  computed  to  be  abpve  four  miles 
over,  though  at  Gallipoli  it  was  judged  by  the  ancients  to 
be  five  miles,  and  from  Sestos  to  Abydos  only  seven  stadia. 
—Pococke. 

On  a  reconnn  dans  ces  demiers  temps  qne  ce  tn^et, 
le  plus  resserve  de  tout  le  detroit,  n'est  que  d'environ  375 
toises  et  demi,  les  ponts  ayant  7  stades  de  longuer ;  M. 
d'AnvilJe  en  a  condu  que  ces  stades  n*etoient  que  de  51 
toises.— Fo^a^e  du  Jeune  Anacharsu. 

\  Tohe  «n/?(ofe</.3— Juvenal  makes  a  happy  use  of  this 
historical  anecdote ;  Sat.  x.  179. 

Ille  tamen  (Xerzet)  quUis  rediit  Salamine  relicta 
In  Corum  atque  Euram  solitut  gsevire  flagellis. 
Barbams,  MoVLo  nunqnam  hoc  in  carcere  passes, 
Ipsum  compedibus  qui  vinzerat  Ennosigaeum 
Mltius  id  sane,  quod  non  et  atigmate  dignum 
Credidlt. 

Cf  which  lines  this  is  Dryden*s  translation : 

But  how  did  he  return,  this  haughty  brave, 
Who  whipt  the  winds,  and  made  the  sea  his  slave  ? 
Though  Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bound. 
And  Eurus  never  such  hard  usage  found 
In  bis  £olian  prison  under  ground. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  more  pointed  part  of 


thirteen  on  that  of  the  Hellespont.'  The  for- 
mer of  these  were  placed  transversely,  but  the 
latter,  to  diminish  the  strain  upon  the  caUtes,  in 
the  direction  of  the  current.  When  these 
vessels  were  firmly  connected  to  each  other, 
they  were  secured  on  each  side  by  anchors  of 
great  length ;  on  the  upper  side,  because  of  the 
winds  which  set  in  from  the  Euxine ;  on  the 
lower,  toward  the  iGgean  sea,  on  account  of- 
the  south  and  south-east  winds."  They  left, 
however,  openings  in  three  places,  sufficient  to 
afford  a  passage  for  light  vessels,  which  might 
have  occasion  to  sail  into  the  Euxine  or  horn- 
it :  having  performed  this,  they  extended  cables 
from  the  shore/  stretching  them  upon  laiige 
capstans  of  wood ;  for  this  purpose  they  did 
not  employ  a  number  of  separate  cables,  but 
united  two  of  white  fiax  with  four  of  bibloe. 
These  were  alike  in  thickness,  and  apparently 
so  in  goodness,  but  those  of  flax  were"m"~pio-. 
portion  much  the  more  solid,  weighing  not  less 


the  passage  is  totally  omitted  by  Dryden.— Gifford  is  fax 
more  successful.— 7. 

2  On  that  of  the  HeUespont.y^lt  seems  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  these  numbers  must  be  erroneous.  •^Ves. 
sels  placed  transversely  must  reach  to  a  much  greater, 
extent  than  the  same  number  placed  side  by  side;  yet  here 
the  greater  number  of  ships  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the 
side  where  they  were  arranged  transversely,  that  is, 
across  the  chaimel,  with  their  broadsides  to  tiie  stream. 
What  the  true  numbers  were  it  is  vain  to  coigecture,  it 
is  sufficient  to  have  pointed  out  that  the  present  must  be 
wrong.— r. 

3  The  south  and  gottth-etut  tmnds.y^Ai  first  sig^t  it 
appears  that  the  west  winds  were  most  to  be  dreaded  on 
that  side ;  but  the  western  side  of  the  channel  is  sheltered 
by  the  shore  of  the  Chersonese,  and  it  turns  in  audi  a 
manner,  as  to  bring  the  south-east  winds,  as  well  as  the 
south,  to  act  against  that  side.  It  seems  extraordinary 
that  no  mention  is  here  made  of  the  current  as  making 
anchors  necessary  on  the  upper  side.  I  am  tempted  to 
think  that  some  words  expressing  that  drctunstance 
have  been  lost  from  the  text :  we  might  perhaps  read 
ms  p«w,  xeu  Tuv  anfMiv  uvtxa,  instead  of  tv  irt^f  rmp 
avifjun  :  the  first  tw  i^^tK  being  not  necessary  to  the 
construction,  though  very  consistent  with  it  I  con. 
ceive  each  range  of  vessels  to  have  been  secured  by 
anchors  above  and  below,  the  transverse  ships  having 
them  from  each  side,  those  placed  with  the  ciurent,  at 
head  and  stem,  so  that  there  were  in  all  four  sets  of 
anchors :  or,  perhaps,  the  cables  extended  from  shore  to 
shore  secured  each  range  of  vessels  on  the  inner  side ;  if 
so,  there  would  be  only  two  sets  of  anchors,  one  from 
the  upper  sides  of  the  transverse  ships,  the  other  from 
one  end  of  those  which  lay  side  by  side.— 2*. 

4  Extended  cables  from  the  #Aore.  3— That  is,  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  doubtless  within  each  range  of  ships, 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  be  of  a  con. 
venient  breadth  for  the  bridge ;  thus  the  ships  served  as 
piers  to  support  the  weight  and  the  cables  resting  on 
the  vessels,  or  something  projecting  from  them,  formed 
the  foundation  for  the  road  by  which  the  army  was  to 
pass. 
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than  a  talent  to  every  cubit.  When  the  pass 
was  thus  secured,  they  sawed  out  rafters  of 
wood,  making  their  length  equal  to  the  space 
required  for  the  bridge;  these  they  laid  in 
order  across  upon  the  extended  cables,  and 
then  bound  them  fast  together.  They  next 
brought  unwrought  wood,  which  they  placed 
very  regularly  upon  the  rafters ;  over  all  they 
threw  earth,  which  they  raised  to  a  proper 
height,  and  finished  all  by  a  fence  on  each  side, 
that  the  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burden 
might  not  be  terrified  by  looking  down  upon 
the  sea. 

XXXVIL  The  bridges  were  at  length 
completed,  and  the  work  at  mount  Athos 
finished :  to  prevent  the  canal  at  this  place  be- 
ing choked  up  by  the  flow  of  the  tides,  deep 
trenches  were  sunk  at  its  mouth.  The  army 
had  wintered  at  Sardis,  but  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  above,  they  marched  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring  for  Abydos.  At  the 
moment  of  their  departive,  the  sun,  which  be- 
fore gave  his  full  light,  in  a  bright  unclouded 
atmosphere,  withdrew  his  beams,  and  the  dark- 
est night  succeeded.  Xerxes,  alarmed  at  this 
incident,  consulted  the  magi  upon  what  it 
might  portend.  They  replied,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  heaven  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Greeks ;  the  sun,  they  observed,  was  the  tute- 
lar divinity  of  Greece,  as  the  moon  was  of 
Persia.^  The  answer  was  so  satisfactory  to 
Xerxes,  that  he  proceeded  with  increased 
alacrity. 

XXXVIIL  During  the  march,  Pythius 
the  Lydian,  who  was  much  intimidated  by  the 
prodigy  which  had  appeared,  went  to  the 
.king;  deriving  confidence  from  the  liberality 
he  had  shown  and  received,  he  thus  addressed 
kim :  **  Sir,**  said  he,  "  I  entreat  a  fiivour  no 
less  trifling  to  you  than  important  to  myself.'* 
Xerxes,  not  imagining  what  he  was  about  to 
ask,  promised  to  grant  it,  and  desired  to  know 
what  he  would  have.  Pythius  on  this  became 
still  more  bold :  "  Sir,**  he  returned,  **  I  have 
five  sons,  who  are  all  with  you  in  this  Grecian 
expedition ;  I  would  entreat  you  to  pity  my 
age,  and  dispense  with  the  presence  of  the 
eldest.  Take  with  you  the  four  others,  but 
leave  this  to  manage  my  afiairs ;  so  may  you 

5  T7ie  moon  tnu  of  P«rna.3— Several  of  the  oriental 
nations  worshipped  the  moon  as  a  dirinity.  Tbe  Jews 
were  reproved  for  doing  tim  by  the  pro|riiet  Joremiah  ; 
•ee  chap.  xliv.  17. 

**  Let  us  sacrifice  to  tlie  queen  of  heaven,  and  pour  oai 
our  drink.o£ferings  unto  her/'  &c.— r. 


return  in  safety,  after  the  accomplishment  of 
your  wishes.** 

XXXIX.  Xerxes,  in  great  indignation,* 
made  this  reply :  "  Infamous  man !  you  see  me 
embark  my  all  in  this  Grecian  war;  myself 
my  children,  my  brothers,  my  domestics,  and 
my  fiiends;  how  dare  you  then  presume  to 
mention  your  son,  you  who  are  my  slave,  and 
whose  duty  it  is  to  accompany  me  on  this  oc- 
casion with  all  your&mily,  and  even  your 
wife  ?^— Remember  this,  the  spirit  of  a  man 
resides  in  his  ears;  when  he  hears  what  is 
agreeable  to  him,  the  pleasure  diflfuses  itself 
over  all  his  body ;  but  when  the  contrary  hq>- 
pens  he  is  anxious  and  uneasy.  If  your  former 
conduct  was  good,  and  your  promises  yet  better, 
you  still  cannot  boast  of  having  surpassed  the 
king  in  liberality.  Although  your  present  beha- 
viour is  base  and  insolent,  you  shall  be  punished 
less  severely  than  you  deserve ;  your  former 
hospitality  preserves  yourself  and  four  of  your 
children;  the  fifth,  whom  you  most  regard, 
shall  pay  the  penalty  of  your  crime.**  As  soon 
as  he  had  finished,  the  king  commanded  the 
proper  officers  to  find  the  eldest  son  of  Pythius, 
and  divide  his  body  in  two :  he  thendrdered 
one  part  of  the  body  to  be  thrown  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  left,  whilst 
the  army  continued  their  march  betwixt  tiden}. 

XL.  The  march  was  conducted  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  ;  first  of  all  went  those  :i!rho  had 
the  care  of  the  baggage :  they  were  followed  by 
a  promiscuous  body  of  strangers  of  all  nations, 
without  any  regularity,  but  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  half  the  army:  after  these  was  a 
considerable  interval,  for  these  did  not  join  the 
troops  where  the  king  was :  next  came  a  thou- 


6  Great  indignation.y-'Vo  two  cbaractov  could  well 
afford  a  more  striking  contrast  to  eadi  oUier,  than  tiioae 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  that  of  Darius  was  on  various 
occasions  marked  by  the  tenderest  humanity  ;  it  is  un- 
necessary to  epodfj  any,  as  numerous  instances  occur 
in  tile  course  oi  this  w<H'k.  Xerxes  on  the  contrary  was 
insolent,  imperious,  and  unfeeling :  and  viewing  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  we  are  at  a  loss  whidi  to  repro. 
bate  most,  his  want  itf  sagacity,  of  true  courage,  or  real 
sensibility.  The  example  before  us,  as  we  have  nothing 
on  record  of  tiie  softer  or  more  amiable  kind  to  contrast 
it  with,  as  it  was  not  only  unprovoked,  but  as  the  unso- 
lidted  liberality  of  Pythius  demanded  a  very  different 
return,  we  are  compelled  to  consign  it  to  everlasting  in. 
famy,  as  an  act  of  omsummate  meanness  and  iHrutality. 

— r. 

7  Even  your  «nyS».3— This  expression  may  at  first  sight 
appear  a  little  singular;  its  apparent  absurdity  vanishes, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  jealous  care  with 
whidi  the  orientals  have  in  all  ages  secluded  their  wo- 
men from  the  public  eye.^T*. 
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sand  horse,  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army,  who 
were  followed  by  the  same  number  of  spearmen, 
in  like  manner  selected,  trailing  their  pikes  up- 
on the  ground :  behind  these  were  ten  sacred 
horses  called  Nisaean,*  with  very  superb  trap, 
pings  (they  take~Eheir  name  from  a  certain 
district  in  Media,  called  Nisseus,  remarkable 
for  producing  horses  of  an  extraordinary  size)  ; 
the  sacred  car  of  Jupiter  was  next  in  the  pro- 
cession, it  was  drawn~16y"eigBr^hite  horses, 
behind  which,  on  foot,  was  the  charioteer,  with 
the  reins  in  his  hands,  for  no  mortal  is  permitted 
to  sit  in  this  car ;  then  came  Xerxes^ himself, 
in  a  chariot  *  drawn  by  Nisaean  horses,  by  his 
side  sat  his  charioteer  whose  name  was  Patir- 
amphes,  son  of  Otanes  the  Persian. 

XL  I.  Such  was  the  order  in  which  Xerxes 
departed  from  Sardis ;  but  as  often  as  occasion 
required  he  left  his  chariot  for  a  common  car- 
riage.'  A  thousand  of  the  first  and  noblest 
Persians  attended  his  person^bearing  their  spears 
according  to  the  custom  of  their  country ;  and 
a  thousand  horse,  selected  like  the  former,  im- 
mediately succeeded.  A  body  of  ten  thousand 
chosen  infantry  came  next :  a  thousand  of  these 
had  at  the  extremity  of  their  spears  a  pome- 
granate of  gold,  the  remaining  nine  thousand, 
whom  the  former  enclosed,  had  in  the  same 
manner  pomegranates  of  silver.  They  who  pre- 
ceded Xerxes,  and  trailed  their  spears,  had  their 
arms  decorated  with  gold  ;  they  who  followed 
him  had,  as  we  have  described,  golden  pome- 
granates :  these  ten  thousand  foot  were  fol- 
lowed  by  an  equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry ; 
at  an  interval  of  about  two  furlongs  followed  a 
numerous,  irregular,  and  promiscuous  multi- 
tude. 


1  ^w^ean.  3— Suidas  says,  tliat  these  horses  were  also 
remarkable  for  their  swiftness ;  see  article  N<^«u0y.^T. 

2  In  a  chariot.']'-The  curious  reader  will  find  all  the 
difiercnt  kinds  of  ancient  chariots,  and  other  carriages, 
enumerated  and  explained  in  Moutfaucon's  Antiquities. 

— r. 

3  Common  carriage.'y~'Of  the  Harmamaxa  Larcher 
remarks,  that  it  was  a  carriage  appropriated  to  females. 
The  Greek  carriages  were  distinguished  by  the  different 
names  of  «f;tt«,  «/a«|«,  oxnfMk* 

•*  The  first  heroes,"  says  Lucretius,  "were  mounted 

on  horees,  for  chariots  were  a  more  modem  invention." 

—See  book  v. 

Et  prius  est  reppertum  in  equi  conscendere  costa8> 
Et  moderanter  hunc  fraenis  dextraque  vigere 
Quam  bijugo  cumi  belli  tenure  pericla. 

Mounted  on  well-rein'd  steeds,  in  ancient  time, 
Be£Dre  the  oac  of  chariots  was  brought  in, 
The  first  brave  lieroes  fought. 

See  also  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  on  the  Greciiui 
chariots— T. 


'  XLII.  From  Lydia  the  army  continued  its 
march  along  the  banks  of  the  CaScus,  to  M3rsia, 
and  leaving  Mount  Canse  on  the  left,  proceed- 
ed through  Atamis  to  the  city  Carina.     Moy- 
ing  hence  over  the  plains  of  Thebesj  and 
passing  by  Adramythium  and  Antandiros,  a 
Pelasgian  city,  they  left  mount  Ida  to  the  left, 
and  entered  the  district  of  Biom.     In  the  very 
first  night  which  they  passed  under  Ida,  a  furi- 
ous stoim  of  thunder  and  lightning  arose,  which 
destroyed  numbers  of  the  troops.    PVom  hence 
they  advanced  to  the  Scamander;*  this  liver 
first  of  all,  after  their  departure  from  Sardis, 
fidled  in  supplying  them   with  a  quantity  of 
water  sufficient  for  their  troops  and  beasts  of 
burden. 

XLIIL  On  his  arrival  at  this  riverj^frxes 
ascended  the  citadel  of  Priam,  desirous  of  ex- 
amining the  place.  Having  surveyed  it  atten- 
tively, and  satisfied  himself  concerning  it,  he 
ordered  a  thousand  oxen  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
Trojan  Minerva,*  at  the  same  time  tfee  magi 
directed  libations  to  be  offered  to  the  manes  of 
the  heroes ;  when  this  was  done,  a  panic  spread 
itself  in  the  night  through  the  army.  At  the 
dawn  of  morning  they  moved  forward,  leaving 
to  the  left  the  towns  of  Rhoetion,  Ophryneon, 
and  Dardanus,  which  last  is  very  near  Abydos  ; 
the  Gergithae  and  Teucri  were  to  the  right. 

XL IV.  On  their  arrival  at  Abydos,  Xerxes 
desired  to  take  a  survey  of  all  his  army  :  the 
inhabitants  had,  at  his  previous  desire,  con* 
structed  for  him,  on  an  eminence,  a  seat  of 
white  marble ;  upon  this  he  sate,  and  directing 
his  eyes  to  the  shore,  beheld  at  one  view  his 
•land  and  sea  forces.  He  next  wished  tojBfi^  & 
naval  combat  f  one  was  accordingly  exhibited 

4  ScamanderJySeB  Homer : 

Which  the  gods  call  Xanthus,  mortals  Scamander. 

5  Trojan  Minerva."}— The  temple  of  the  Trqfan  M- 
nerva  was  in  the  citadel  The  story  of  the  Palladiam, 
how  essential  it  was  deemed  to  the  preservation  of  Troy, 
and  how  it  was  surreptitioasly  removed  by  Diomede  and 
Ulysses,  must  be  snfBdently  known.  See  in  particalar 
the  speech  of  Ulysses,  in  the  13th  book  of  the  Metamor 

phoscs: 

Quam  rapui  Phrygia  signum  penetrale  Minerras 
Ilostibus  e  mediis  et  se  mihi  comparat  AJas  ? 
Nempe  capi  Trojam  prohibebant  fata  sine  lllo. 
•  •  *  *  •        *  *  • 

Verum  etiam  summas  arces  intrai*,  suAque 
Eripere  sede  deam,  &c. 

Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  visited  Troy,  did  not 
omit  oflfering  sacrifice  to  the  Trojan  Minerva.— r. 

6  Naval  combat.'}— The  Naomadiiee  constituted  one  of 
the  grandest  of  the  Roman  8hows,and  were  first  exhibited 
at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war :  they  were  originally 
intended  to  improve  the  Romans  in  naval  discipUne }  but 
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before  him,  in  which  the  Phenidans  of  Sidon 
were  victorioiu*  The  view  of  this  coniest,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  his  forces,  aelighted 
Xerxes  exceedingly. 

XL  V.  When  the  king  beheld  all  the  Hel- 
lespont crowded  with  ships,  and  all  the  shore, 
with  the  plains  of  Abydos,  covered  with  his 
troops,  he  at  first  congratulated  himself  as 
happy,  but  he  afterwards  burst  into  tears/ 

XLVI.  Artabanus,  the  uncle  of  Xerxes, 
who  with  so  much  freedom  had  at  first  opposed 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  observed  the 
king's  emotion :  **  How  difierent,  Sir,"  said  he, 
addressing  film,  **  is  your  present  behaviour, 
finom  what  it  was  a  few  minutes  since !  you 
then  esteemed  yourself  happy,  you  now  are  dis- 
solved to  tears."  "  My  reflection,"  answered 
Xerxes,  **  on  the  transitory  period  of  human  life, 
excited  my  compassion  for  this  vast  multitude, 
not  one  of  whom  will  complete  the  term  of 
one  hundred  years,"  "  This,"  returned  Arta- 
banus," is  not  to  be  reckoned  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity to  which  human  beings  are  exposed, 
for,  short  as  life  is,  there  is  no  one  in  this  mul- 
titude,  nor  indeed  in  the  universe,  who  has  been 


in  more  laxurions  times  they  were  never  displayed  from 
tliis  motire,  bnt  to  indulge  prirate  ostentation,  or  the 
public  curiosity. 

Lampridiua  relates  of  Heliogabalus,  that  the  artificial 
lake  in  which  the  vessels  were  to  appear  at  a  public 
naumachia  was  by  his  command  filled  with  wine  instead 
of  water. — T. 

7  Into  teartJ^r' 

As  down 
Tb'  immeasorablc  rank*  his  Bi|;ht  was  lost, 
A  momentarf  Kloom  overcast  hb  mind : 
While  thii  reflection  fijl'd  his  eyes  with  tears— 
That,  Kton  as  time  a  bandred  yean  had  told. 
Not  one  amaaft  those  millions  should  survlTe. 
Whence,  to  obscure  thjr  pllde,  arose  that  cloud ; 
Was  it  that  once  humanity  coald  touch 
A  tjrantH  breast  ?    Or  rather  did  thy  loul 
Repine,  O  Xerxes,  at  tlie  bitter  thooght 
That  all  thy  poWr  was  mortal  ?       Glovtr'a  Ltonidat. 

Seneca  justly  points  out  the  inconsistency  of  these  tears. 
*•  The  very  man,"  says  he,  "  who  shed  them  was  about 
to  precipitate  their  fate,  losing  some  by  land,  some  by 
sea,  some  in  battle,  some  in  flight,  in  a  wmxl  destroying 
within  a  very  littie  space  of  time  that  multitude,  whose 
death  within  a  hundred  years  he  now  appeared  to  dread." 
-De  Brev.  ViUB^  c.  xvii— He  also  assigns  as  the  truer 
cause  of  his  regret,  the  idea  which  concludes  the  above 
citation  from  Glover.  Rollin  has  expressed  the  thought 
of  Seneca  with  some  improvement :  "  He  might  have 
found  another  subject  of  reflection,  which  would  have 
more  justiy  merited  his  tears  and  affliction,  had  he  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  considered  the  re- 
proaches he  deserved  for  being  the  instrument  of  short, 
ening  that  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his 
cruel  ambition  was  going  to  sacrifice  in  an  unjust  and 
unnecessary  war."  The  younger  Pliny  rather  Justifies 
his  tears,  Ep.  iii.  7.— r. 


SO  truly  happy,  as  not  repeatedly  to  have  desired 
death  rather  than  life.  The  oppressions  of 
misfortune,  and  the  pangs  of  disease,  render 
the  short  hours  of  life  tedious  and  painful ; 
death  thus  becomes  the  most  delightful  refuge 
of  the  unfortunate ;  and  perhaps  the  invidious- 
ness  of  the  deity  is  most  apparent,  by  the  very 
pleasures  we  are  suffered  to  enjoy." 

XLVIL  "  Artabanus,"  replied  Xerxes, 
<*  human  jtfeis_whatjyou  represent  it ;  but  we 
will  omit  reflecthig  upon  what  fills  us  with 
uneasiness,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  are 
before  us  :  rather  tell  me,  has  the  vision  which 
you  saw  impressed  iidl  conviction  on  your  mind, 
or  do  your  former  sentiments  incline  you  to 
dissuade  me  finom  this  Grecian  war? — speak 
without  reserve."  "  May  the  vision,  O  king," 
replied  Artabanus,  **  which  we  have  mutually 
seen,  succeed  toubfithjoucwishes  !  for  my  own 
part  I  am  still  so  full  of  apprehensions,  as  not 
at  all  to  be  master  of  myself:  after  reflecting 
seriously  on  the  subject,  I  discern  two  impor<» 
tant  things,  exceedinglyjosti^p  to  yonrvipwa'.** 

XL VIII.  "What,  my  good  friend,  can 
these  two  things  possibly  be  ?"  replied  Xerxes  ; 
«  do  you  think  unfavourably  of  our  land  army, 
as  not  being  sufficiently  numerous  ?  Do  you 
imagine  the  Greeks  will  be  able  to  collect  one 
more  powerful  ?  Can  you  conceive  our  fleet 
inferior  to  that  of  our  enemies  ? — or  do  both 
these  considerations  together  distress  you  ?  If 
our  force  does  not  seem  to  you  sufficiently  ef- 
fective, reinforcements  may  soon  be  provided.** 

XL  IX.  "  No  one.  Sir,"  answered  Artaba- 
nus, "  in  his  proper  senses,  could  object  either 
to  your  army,  or  to  the  multitude  of  your  fleet : 
should  you  increase  their  number,  the  more 
hostile  would  the  two  things  be  of  which  I 
speak ;  I  allude  to  the  land  and  the  sea.  In 
case  of  any  sudden  tempest,  you  will  find  no 
harbour,  as  I  conjecture,  sufficiently  capacious 
or  convenient  for  the  protection  of  your  fleet ; 
no  one  port  would  answer  this  purpose,  you 
must  have  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent ; 
your  being  without  a  resource  of  this  kind, 
should  induce  you  to  remember  that  fortune 
commands  men,"  and  not  men  fortune.  This 
is  one  of  the  calamaties  which  threaten  you : 


8  F(E>rfun«otMiMnafuif  m^N.}— ThisBentimentisbeaati- 
fnlly  expressed  fai  Eivdesiastes,  ix.  II. 

*'  I  returned  and  saw  under  the  sun,  that  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  neither 
yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of  under, 
standing,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill;  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  all" 
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I  will  now  explain  the  other  :  The  land  is  also 
your  enemy ;  your  meeting  with  no  resistance 
will  render  it  more  so,  as  you  will  be  thus 
seduced  imperceptibly  to  advance;  it  is  the 
nature  of  man  never  to  be  satisfied  with 
success  :  thus,  having  no  enemy  to  encounter, 
every  moment  of  time,  and  addition  to  your 
progress,  will  be  gradually  introductive  of 
famine.  He,  therefore,  who  is  truly  wise,  will 
as  carefully  deliberate  about  the  possible  event 
of  things,  as  he  will  be  bold  and  intrepid  in 
action."* 

L.  Xerxes  made  this  reply:  **What  you 
allege,  Artabanus,  is  certainly  reasonable ;  but 
you  should  not  so  much  give  way  to  fear,  as  to 
see  every  thing  in  the  worst  _g^oint  of  view ;  if 
in  cdn suiting  upon  any  niatter  we  were  to  be 
influenced  by  the  consideration^of  every  pos- 
sible contingency,  we  should  execute  nothing. 
It  is  better  to  submit  to  half  of  the  evil  which 
may  be  the  result  of  any  measure,  than  to  re- 
naain  in  inactivity  from  the  fear  of  what  may 
eventually  occur.  If  you  oppose  such  senti- 
ments as  have  been  delivered,  without  inform- 
ing us  what  more  proper  conduct  to  pursue, 
you  are  not  more  deserving  of  praise  than  they 
are,  whom  you  oppose.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  man  is  qualified  to  speak  upon  any  subject 
wdth  decision :  they  who  are  bold  and  enter- 
prising are  more  frequently  successful,  than 
they  who  are  slow  in  their  measures  from  ex- 
treme deliberation.  You  are  sensible  to  what 
a  height  the  power  of  Persia  has  arrived; 
which  would  never  have  been  the  case,  if  my 
predecessors  had  either  been  biassed  by  such 
sentiments  as  yours,  or  listened  to  such 
advisers :  it  was  their  contempt  of  danger 
which  promoted  their  country's  glory,  for  great 
exploits  are  always  attended  with  proportion- 
able danger.'     We,  therefore,  emulous  of  their 


A  moralist  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  adding,  as  a 

comment  to  the  above,  the  simple  but  elegant  line  of 

Pope: 

Chance  is  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see. — T. 

1  Intrepid  in  action.'} — Larcher  quotes,  as  a  parallel, 
passage  to  this,  these  words  from  Sallast— Catilin.  c.  it 

Prius  quam  Incipias  consulto,  et  ubi  consolueris  matuxe  £scto  opus 
est. 

2  Proportionable  danger."}— 

The  steep  ascent  must  be  with  toil  subdued ; 

Watohings  and  cares  nlnst  win  the  loft;  priu 
Proposed  by  hearen — true  bliss,  and  real  good. 

Honour  rewards  the  brave  and  bold  aloue, 
She  spurns  the  timorous,  indolent,  and  base; 

Danger  and  toil  stand  stem  before  her  throne. 
And  guard,  so  Jove  commands,  the  sacred  place : 

Who  seeks  her  must  the  mighty  cost  sustain. 
And  pay  the  price  of  fam«— labour,  and  care,  and  pain. 

Choice  qf  Henulet, 


reputation,  have  selected  the  best  season  of  the 
year  for  our  enterprise ;  and,  haying  effectually 
conquered  Europe,  we  shall  return  without  ex- 
perience of  iamine  or  any  other  calamity :  we 
have  with  us  abundance  of  provisions,  and  the . 
nations  among  which  we  arrive  will  supply  us 
with  com,  for  they  against  whom  we  advance 
are  not  shepherds,  but  husbandmen." 

LI.  "  Since,  Sir,"  returned  Artabanus, 
**  you  will  suffer  no  mention  to  be  made  of  fear, 
at  least  listen  to  my  advice :  whese>a_nujnber 
of  things  are  to  be  discussed,  prolixity  is  un- 
avoidable.—-Cyrus,  son  of  Cambj^,  made  all 
Ionia  tribut^yJiaJTerua; -Athens  excepted ;  do 
not,  therefore,  I  entreat  you,  lead  these  men 
against  those  from  whom  they  are  immediately 
descended :  without  the  lonians,  we  are  more 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  our  opponents. 
They  must  either  be  most  base,  by  assisting 
to  reduce  the  principal  city  of  their  country  ; 
or,  by  contributing  to  its  freedom,  will  do 
what  is  most  just  If  they  shall  prove  the 
former,  they  can  render  us  no  material  service ; 
if  the  latter,  they  may  bring  destruction  on 
your  army.  Remember,  therefore,  the  truth 
of  the  ancient  proverb.  When  we  commence  a 
thing  we  cannot  always  tell  how  it  will  end."" 

LI  I.  "  Artabanus,"  interrupted  Xerxes,/ 
«  your  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  the  loniansJ 
must  be  false  and  injurious  ;  of  their  constancyj 
we  have  had  sufficient  testimony,  as  you  your- 
^elf  must  be  convinced,  as  well  as  all  those 
who  served  under  Darius  against  the  Scj^thians-l 
It  was  in  their  power  to  save  or  destroy  all  the 
forces  of  Persia,  but  they  preserved  their  faith, 
their  honour,  and  their  gratitude ;  add  to  this, 
they  have  left  in  our  dominions  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  wealth,  and  therefore 
dare  not  meditate  any  thing  against  us.  In- 
dulge, therefore,  no  apprehensions,  but  cheer- 
fully watch  over  my  family,  and  preserve  my 
authority :  to  you  I  commit  the  exercise  of  my 
power." 

LIII.  Xerxes  after  this  interview  dismissed 
Artabanus  toSus§«,.axid.  a  second  time  called 
ui  assemDiy^ofthe  most  illustrious  Persians. 
As  soon  as  they  were  met,  he  thus  addressed 


3  WiUend.-}- 

Prudens  fuluri  temporis  ezitom 
Caliginosa  nocte  premlt  dens, 
Ridetque  si  mortalis  ultra 

Fas  trepidat,  ftc  Mor, 

See  also  Pindar,  in  Olympiis  : 

We  may  hope  indeed,  but  tlie  event  is  with  Go4 
alone.— r. 
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them ; ''  IVty  modve,  Persians,  for  thus  coBvok-^ 
ii^  you,  is  to  entreat  you  to  behave  like  men, 
and  not  dishonour  the  many  great  exploits  of 
our  ancestors ;  let  us  individually  and  collec- 
tively exert  ourselves.  We  are  engaged  in  a 
common  cause  ;  and  I  the  rather  call  upon  you 
to  display  your  valour,  because  I  understand  wq 
are  advancing  against  a  warlike  people,  whom 
if  we  overcome,  no  one  will  in  future  dare  op- 
pose us.  Let  us,  therefore,  proceed,  having 
first  implored  the  aid  of  the  gods  of  Persia." 

Liy.  On  the  same  day  they  prepared  to 
pass  the  bridge  :  the  next  morning,  whilst  they 
waited  for  the  rising  of  the  §un,  they  burned 
on  the  bridge  all  manner  of  perfumes,  and 
strewed  the  way  with  branches  of  myrtle.* 
When  the  sun  appeared,  Xerxes  poureS*  into 
the  sea  a  libation  from  a  golden  vessel,  and  then 
addressing  the  sun,  he  implored  him  to  avert 
from  the  Persians  every  calamity,  till  they 
should  totally  have  vanquished  Europe,  arriv- 
ing at  its  extremest  limits.  Xerxes  then  threw 
the  cup  into  the  Hellespont,  together  with  a 
golden  goblet,  and  a  Persian  jcytaitac  I  am 
not  able  to  determine  whether  the  king,  by 
throwing  these  things  into  the  Hellespont,  in- 
tended to  make  an  offering  to  the  sun,  or 
whether  he  wished  thu^  to  make  compensation 
to  the  sea  for  having  formerly  chastised  it. 

LV.  When  this  was  done,"  all  'the  infantry 
and  the  horse  were  made  to  pass  over  that  part 
of  the  fridge  which  was  towards  the  Euxine  ; 
over  thatloTthe  ^gean,"weiiit"the  servants  of 
the  camp,  and  the  beasts  of  burden.  They 
were  preceded  by  ten  thousand  Persians,  having 
garlands  on  their  heads ;  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  all  na- 
tions ; — these  passed  on  the  first  day.  The 
first  who  went  over  the  next  day  were  the 
knights,  and  they  who  trailed   their  spears; 

4  Branches  of  myrtle.'}^The  myrtle  was  with  the 
ancients  a  very  fayourite  plant,  and  always  expressire  of 
triumph  and  joy :  the  hero  wore  it  as  a  mark  of  yictory : 
the  bridegroom  on  his  bridal-day  :  and  friends  presented 
each  other  with  myrtle  garlands  in  the  conviviality  of 
the  banquet.  Venus  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with 
it  when  Paris  decided  in  her  favour  the  prize  <^  beauty, 
and  that  for  this  reason  it  was  deemed  odious  to  Juno 
and  Minerva  It  was  probably  from  this  reason,  that 
when  all  other  flowers  and  shrubs  might  be  used  in  the 
festival  of  the  Bona  Dea  at  Rome,  myrtle  alone  was  ex- 
cluded.— See  Roeinus.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  be. 
fore  mentioned,  wher  they  slew  the  Athenian  tyrant, 
bad  their  swords  concealed  beneatli  wreaths  of  myrtle  ; 
of  which  incident,  as  recorded  in  a  fragment  of  AIcbbus, 
&r  William  Jones  has  made  a  happy  use  in  his  Poem  to 
liberty ;  I  have^  already  quoted  the  passage. 


tb^se  also  had  garlands  on  Aeif;  k^adi;  next 
19  snored  harses»  and  the  sacred  car; 


XerxQfthimsf^y  who  wns  followed 
by  a  body  pf  spear-men,  and  a  thousand  horse.. 
The  remabider  of  the  wmy  doatd  the  prpeea* 
sion,  and  at  the  sapie  time  the  fieet  moved  to 
the  opposite  shore  ;  I  havie  h^lrd  from  some, 
that  ike  kifig  himsglLsKaiLJ^kieit  wBo^passecl 
the  bridge^ 

LVI.  As  8QOO  as  Xerxes  had  set  foot  in 
Europe,  he  mw  his  troops  driven  over  the 
bridge  by  the  force  of  blpw^ ;  and  seven  y^helko 
days  and  as  many  ni^ts  were  consumed  in  the 
passage  of  his  army.  When  Xerxes  had  passed 
the  Hellespont,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Qouptry  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  Why,  O  Jupiter, 
under  the  appearance  of  a  Persian,  and  for  the 
name  of  Jupiter  taking  that  of^Xgnues^fMrt  thpu 
come  to  distract  and  perseeute  Xzseece.?  or  why 
bring  so  vast  a  multitude,  when  able  to  accom- 
plish thy  purpose  without  them." 

LVIL  When  all  were  gone  over,  and  were 
proceeding  on  their  march,  a  wonderful  prodigy 
appeared,  which,  though  disregarded  by  Xer- 
xes, had  an  obvious  meaning — a  mare  brought 
forthajitatft  ;»,/rom  this  it  might  have  been  in- 
ferred, that  Xerxes,  who  led  an  army  into 
Greece  with  much  ostentation  and  insolence, 
should  be  involved  in  personal  danger,  and 
compelled  to  return  with  dishonour.  Whilst 
yet  at  Sardis,  he  had  seen  another  prodigy — a 
mule  produced  a  young  one  which  had  the 
marks  of  J]QtlL.8exes,  those  of  the  male  being 

benMatlk-.^ 

LVIII.  Neither  of  these^ineidents  made  any 

impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  continued  to 

advance  with  his  army  by  land,  whilst  his  fleet 

passing  beyond  the  Hellespont,  coasted  along 

the  shore  in  an  opposite  direction.     The  latter 

sailed  towards  the  west  to  the  propnontoiy  of 

SarpedMi,  where  they  were  commanded  to  re- 

main  :  informer  proceeded  eastwardUhrough 

the  Chersonese,  having  on  their  right  the  tomb 

of  ypUc>  t^^  daughter  of  Athamas,  on  the  left 

the  city  nfjardift     Moving  onward,  through 

5  Brought  forth  a  hare.']~'la  Julius  Obsequens  de 
Prodigiis,  chap,  xxxiii.  p.  20,  we  have  an  account  no  less 
remarkable,  L.  Posthumio  Albino,  Sempnmio  Graccho 
Coss.  mare  arsit,  ad  Snuessam  bot  equuleumpeperit. 

See  also  the  same  book,  on  the  sol^ct  of  ^  yyyl^'a- 
produdng  young. 

Mula  pariensydisoordiamcivium,  bonomm  interitim, 
mutationem  legum,  turpes  matronarum  partes  f^ifo^ 
cavit— Tliis  was  always  deemed  an  nnfortonal^  omen. 
See  Pliny,  book  riii.  c  M.  That  moles  never  do  pro- 
duce young  I  hare  before  observed.— 21 
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the  midst  of  a  city  called  Agera,  they  turned 
aside  to  the  gulph  of  Melaua,  and  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  the  waters  ofwhich  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  troops.  Having  passed  this 
river,  which  gives  its  name  ta  the  above-men- 
tioned gulf,  they  directed  ^hfiir  march  ^^st- 
ward,  and  passing  ^noSj.a^£iJt)2,Al.i^oliay  and 
the  lake  Stertoris,  they  came  to  Doriscus. 

LIX.  Doriscus  is  on  the  coast,  and  is  a 
spacious  plain  of  Thrace,  through  which  the 
great  river  Hebrus  flows.  Here  was  a  royal 
fort  called  Doriscus,'  iiPwhich  Darius,  in  his 
expedition  against  Scythia,  had  placed  a  Per- 
sian garrison.  This  appearing  a  proper  place 
for  the  purpose,  Xerxes  gave  orders  to  have  his 
army  here  marshalled  and  numbered..  The 
fleet  being  all  arrived  off*  the  shore  near  Dpris- 
cus,  their  officers  ranged  them  in  order  near 
where  Sala,  a  Samothracian  town,'  and.  Zena 
are  situated.  At  the  extremity  of  this  shore 
is  the  celebrated  promontory  of  Serrium, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ciconians — 
The  crews  having  brought  tlieir  vessels  to 
shore,"  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  whilst 
Xerxes  was  drawing  up  his  trcfo'ps  on  the  plain 
of  Doriscus. 

LX.  I  am  not  able  to  specify  what  number 
of  men  each  nation  supplied,  as  no  one  has  re- 
corded it.  The  whole  amount  of  the  land 
forces  was  seventeen  hundred  thousand."  Their 


1  Samothracian  toton.'} — See  Bellanger's  remarks  on 
this  passage,  in  his  Essais  de  Critique,  where  with  great 
humour  he  compliments  our  countryman  littlebury, 
for  kindly  making  his  readers  a  present  of  two  cities 
which  never  existed.  Littlebury  has  rendered  the  pas- 
sage thus. 

**  Xerxes  commanded  the  sea  captains  to  bring  all  their 
ships  to  the  shore  that  lay  nearest  to  Doriscus,  where 
the  dties  of  Sala,  Samothracia,  and  Zena  are  situate, 
with  another  called  Senium,  built  upon  a  famous  pro- 
montory formerly  belonging  to  the  Ciconians." 

Voila,  ce  me  semble  (says  Bellanger)  deux  yilles  a  pur 
gain,  Samothrads  avec  une  autre  appellee  Serrium. 
C'est  de  quoi  enrichir  les  grands  dictionnaires  geogra- 
phiques. 

I  have  studiously  avoided  pointing  out  any  errors  I 
may  have  discovered  in  Littlebury,  from  the  fear  of  be- 
ing thought  invidious :  I  should  not  have  done  it  in  this 
instance,  but  that  I  wished  to  direct  the  reader  to  an 
excellent  piece  of  critidsm,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
reward  his  attention,  and  justify  me. 

S  Vessels  to  sAore.y—AB  the  vessels  were  not  in  those 
times  so  considerable  as  ours,  they  drew  them  on  shore 
whenever  they  wanted  to  remain  any  time  in  one  place. 

This  custom,  which  we  learn  from  Homer  was  in  use 
in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  also  practised  in  the 
better  ages  of  Greece.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  Thncydides,  and  other  historians.— LarcA«r. 

3  Seventeen  hundred  thotuand.2 — I  remain  still  in 
doubt,  says  Richardson,  whether  any  such  expedition 


mode  of  ascertaining  the  number  was  this : 
they  drew  up  in  one  place  a  body  of  ten 
thousand  men ;   making  these  stand  together 


was  ever  undertaken  by  the  paramount  $over»gn  tf 
Persia.  Disguised  in  name  by  some  Greek  cormptioaa 
Xerxes  may  possibly  have  been  a  feudatory  prinoa  ar 
viceroy  of  the  western  districts :  and  that  an  invaeioii 
of  Greece  may  have  possibly  taken  place  under  thh 
prince,  I  shall  readily  believe,  but  upon  a  scale  I  must 
also  believe  infinitely  narrower  than  the  least  exagfer. 
ated  description  of  tiie  Greek  historians. 

In  Herodotus  the  reputed  followers  of  Xerxes  amomit 
to  5,2BQJi20.  Isocrates,  in  his  Panathenaicos,  estim^tee 
the  land  army  in  round  numbers  at  5,000,000.  And  witii 
them  Plutarch  in  general  agrees :  but  such  myriads  i^ 
peered  to  Diodorus,  Pliny,iElian,  and  other  later  writer^ 
so  much  stretched  beyond  all  belief,  that  they  at  oaoe 
cut  off  four-fifths,  to  bring  them  within  the  line  of  poa- 
sibiUty.  Yet  what  is  this,  but  a  singular  and  very  as- 
authorized  liberty  in  one  of  the  most  consequential 
points  of  the  expedition  ?  What  circumstance  in  the 
whole  narration  is  more  explidt  in  Herodotus,  or  by  ita 
frequent  repetition,  not  in  figures,  but  in  words  at  length, 
seems  less  liable  to  the  mistake  of  copiers  P  &c.— flee 
Richardson. 

Upon  this  subject,  Larcher,  who  probably  had  new 
seen  Richardson's  book,  writes  as  follows : 

This  immense  army  astonishes  the  imagination,  but 
still  is  not  incredible.  All  the  people  dependant  upon 
Persia  were  slaves;  they  were  compelled  to  marc|i, 
udthout  distinction  of  birth  or  profession.  Extreme 
youtli  or  advanced  age  were  probably  t^e  only 
which  excused  them  from  bearing  arms.  The  only  i 
sonable  objection  to  be  made  to  this  redtal  of  Herodotoa 
is  that  which  Voltaire  has  omitted  to  make— where  were 
provisions  to  be  had  for  so  numerous  an  army  P  Bat 
Herodotus  has  antidpated  this  objection :  **  We  have 
with  us,"  says  Xerxes,  *'  abundance  of  provisions,  and 
all  the  nations  among  which  we  shall  come,  not  beiaf^ 
shepherds  but  husbandmen,  we  shall  find  com  in  their 
country,  which  we  shall  appropriate  to  our  own  use." 

Subsequent  writers  have,  it  is  true,  diflfered  from  He- 
rodotus, and  diminished  the  number  of  the  army  of 
Xerxes ;  but  Herodotus,  who  was  in  some  measure  a 
contemporary,  and  who  redted  his  history  to  Greeks 
assembled  at  Olympia,  where  were  many  who  fought  at 
Salanus  and  Platea,  is  more  deserving  of  credit  than 
later  historians. 

The  truth  perhaps  may  lie  betwixt  tlie  two  different 
opinions  of  Richardson  and  Larcher.  It  is  not  likely,  as 
there  were  many  exiles  from  Greece  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  that  Xerxes  should  be  ignorant  of  the  numbers 
and  resources  of  Greece.  To  lead  there  so  many  millimia 
seems  at  first  sight  not  only  imnecessary  but  preposter. 
ous.  Admitting  that  so  vast  an  army  had  marched 
against  Greece,  no  one  of  common  sense  would  have 
thought  of  making  an  attack  by  the  way  of  Thermopylae, 
where  the  passage  must  have  been  so  tedious,  and  any 
resistance,  as  so  few  in  proportion .  could  possibly  be 
brought  to  act,  might  be  made  almost  on  equal  terms : 
whilst  on  the  contrary,  to  make  a  deooent,  they  had  the 
whole  range  of  coast  brfore  them.  With  respect  to  pro. 
visions,  the  difficulty  appears  still  greater,  and  almost 
insurmountable.  I  recur  therefore  to  what  I  have  be. 
fore  intimated ;  and  believe,  in  contradiction  to  Rich- 
ardson,  that  the  expedition  actually  took  place  j  but  I 
cannot  think,  with  Larcher,  that  the  numbers  recorded 
by  Herodotus  are  consistent  with  probability.— T. 
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as  compactly  as  possible,  they  drew  a  circle 
round  them.  Dismiesing  these,  they  enclosed 
the  circle  with  a  wall  breast  high ;  into  this 
they  introduced  another  and  another  ten  thou- 
sand, till  they  thus  obtained  the  precise  num- 
ber of  the  whole.  They  afterwards  ranged 
each  nation  apart. 

liXL  The  nations  who  composed  the  army 
were  these.  I  speak  of  the  Persians  first,  who 
wore  small  helmets  on  their  heads,'  which  they 
call  tiarse:  their  bodies  were  covered  viith 
tunics  of  different  colour8,'*''Eaving  sleeves,  and 
adorned  with  plates  of  steel,  in  imitation  of  the 
scales  of  fishes ;  their  thighs  were  defended, 
and  they  carried  a  kind  of  shield  called  gerra, 
beneath  which  was  a  quiver.*  They  had  short 
spears,*  large  bows,  and  arrows  made  of  reeds ; 
and  on  their  right  side,  a  dagger  suspended  from 
a  belt.  They  were  led  by,.  Qtaneiwfether  of 
Amestris,  one  of  the  wives  of  Xerxes.  The 
Persians  were  once  called^Cfp^^"^  hy  the 
Greeks;  by  themselves  and  their  neighbours 
Artaei.  But  when  Perseus,  the  son  of  Dan^jg 
and  Jupiter,  went  to  reside  with  Cepheu&  son 
of  Belus,  he  married  his  daughter  Andromeda, 
and  had  by  her  a  son  named  Perses,  who  was 
left  with  his  grandfather.  Cepheus  hadjip 
male  offspring,  and  the  Persians  took  their 
name  from  his  grandson  Perses.         •~** 

LXII.  The  MeSes  bad  the  same  military 
dress  ;  indeed,  pit)perly  speaking,  it  is  Median 
and  not  Persian.  Their  leader  was  Tigranes, 
of  the  family  of  Achsemenides.  In  ancient 
times  the  Medes  were  universally  called  Arii : 
but  when  Medea  of  Colchis  went  over  to  tCese 
Arii  from  Athens,  they  changed  their  name ; 
this  is  what  they  say  of  themselves.  The  ar- 
mour of  the  Cissians  generally  resembled  that 
of  the  Persians,  except  that  instead  of  tiaree 
they  wore  mitres :  they  were  commanded  by 
Anaphes,  son  of  Otanes.  The  Hyrcani  were 
also  dressed  like  the  Persians,  and  had  for  their 
leader  Megapanus,  who  was  aftejwards  gover- 
nor of  Babylon. 

LXIII.  The  Assyrian  forces  had  brazen 
helmets  of  a  barbarous  form,  and  difficult  to 
describe.     Their  shields,  spears,  and  daggers. 


4  A  quiver.^ — It  is  probable  from  this  acoonnt,  says 
Larcher,  that  on  their  march  the  Persians  did  not  carry 
their  shields  in  their  hands,  bat  suspended  behind  from 
their  shoulders. 

5  Short  ipear$.'y~-H\%  reader  will  find  an  excellent 
description  of  these  military  habita  in  Montfoooon,  and 
by  no  means  an  inelegant  or  incorrect  one  in  the  Leonidas 
of  our  countryman  Glorer.— 7* 


were  like  thos6  of  the  Egyptians;  they  had 
also  large  clubs  pointed  with  iron,  and  linen 
cuirasses.  These  people  the  Greeks  call 
Syrians,  the  Barbarians  Assyrians;  mixed  with 
these  were  the  Chaldseans:  the  whole  were 
under  the  conduct  of  Otaspes,  son  of  Artaclue- 
us. 

LXIV.  The  Bactrians,  in  what  they  vrdm 
on  their  heads,  most  resembled  the  Medes,  but 
after  the  custom  of  their  countly^tliey  iisSd  bows 
made  of  reeds,  and  short  spears.  The  Sacse, 
who  are  a  Scythian  nation,  had  helmets  ter- 
minating in  a  point,  and  wore  breeches.  They 
were  also  armed  in  their  country  manner,  with 
bows,  daggers,  and  a  hatchet  called  sagaris.  This 
people;  though  rei^lyjthg,.  Anojrjgii^ofScythia, 
were  called  Sacse,  the  name  given  by  1tEe  Per- 
sians indiscriminately  to  all  Scythians.  H3rs- 
taspes,  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and  the 
Sacg. 

LXy.  The  dress  of  the  Indians  was  cot- 
ton :  their  bows  were  made  of  reeSsTas  were 
also  their  arrows,  which  were  pointed  with  iron  t 
their  leader  was  Pharnazathres.  son  of  Arta- 
bates.  The  Arii  hadoows  like  the  Medes, 
but  were  in  other  respects  equipped  like  the 
Bactrians,  and  were  under  the  command  of 
Sisamnes  son  of  Hydames. 

LXVI.  The  Parthians,"  Chorasmians,  Sog* 

'  **— '—1-1  ,        '  t* 

dians,  Gandarians,  and  the  Dadic»e,_Tai3"13ie 
same  armour  as  the  Bactrians.  The  Parthians 
and  Chorasmians  were  led  by  Artabanus,  son 
of  Phamaces ;  Azanes,  son  of  Artseus,  com- 
manded  the  Sogdians ;  as  did  Artyphius,  son 
of  Artabanus,  the  Gandarians  and  Dadicse. 

LXyil.  The  Caspians  wore  a  vest  made 
of  skins  ;  they  had  the  armour  of  their  country, 
bows  made  of  reeds,  and  scymitars.  Ariomar- 
dus  the  brother  of  Artyphius  conducted  them. 
The  Sarangse  had  beautiful  habits  of  different 
and  splendid  colours :  they  had  buskins  reach- 
ing to  their  knees,  bows  and  javelins  like  the 
Medes,  and  Pherendates  the  son  of  Megabyzus 
commanded  them.  The  Pactyes  also  had  vests 
made  of  skins,  bows  and  daggers  after  the  man- 
ner of  their  country,  and  Artyntes  son  of 
Ithamatres  was  their  leader. 

LXVIIL  The  Utii,  Mydi,  and  Paricanii, 
were  armed  like  the  Pactyes.     The  Utii  and 


6  Parihiantf  ^3— Varions  and  nnmerous  as  these 
confederates  of  Xerxes  are  here  described,  Lncan,  in  a 
poetical  hyperb<rfe,  alBnns,  that  the  alttea  of  Pompey 
were  still  more  sa— See  L.  iii  S8&— r. 
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Mycii  had  for  their  commander  Arsamenes, 
son  of  Darius  :  Sirometris  the  son  of  (Eobazus 
conducted  die  Paricanii. 

LXIX.  The  Arabians  wore  laigc  folding 
vests,  which  they  call  zine :  their  bows  were 
long,  flenble,  and  crooked.  The  Ediiopians 
were  clad  in  skins  of  panthers  and  lions  :  their 
bows  were  of  pakn,  and  not  less  than  four  cu- 
bits long.  Their  arrows  were  short,  and 
made  of  reeds,  instead  of  iron  thej  were  point- 
ed with  a  stone  which  they  use  to  cut  their 
seals.  They  had  also  spears  armed  with  the 
horns  of  goats,  shaped  like  the  iron  of  a  lance ; 
and  besides  these,  knotty  clubs.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  this  peojde,  when  they  advance  to  com- 
bat, to  daub  one  half  of  their  body  with  gypsum, 
the  other  with  vermilion.  Arsanes  son  of 
Darius  by  Artystone .  a  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
commanded  the  Arabians  and  the  Ethiopians 
who  came  from  beyond  Egypt  Of  all  his 
wives,  Darius  loved  Artystone  the  most,  and 
he  constructed  a  golden  statue  in  her  honour. 

LXX.  Those  Ethiopians  who  came  from 
the  more  eastern  parts  of  their  country  (for 
there  were  two  distinct  bodies  in  this  expedi- 
tion) served  with  the  Indians.  These  differed 
from  the  former  in  nothing  but  their  language 
and  their  hair.  The  Oriental  Ethiopians  have 
their  hair  straight,  those  of  Africa  have  their 
hair  more  crisp  and  curiing  than  any  other  men. 
The  armour  of  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians  resem- 
bled that  of  the  Indians,  but  on  their  heads 
they  wore  the  skins  of  horses*  heads,'  on  which 
the  manes  and  ears  were  left.  The  manes 
served  as  the  plumes,  and  the  ears  remained 
stiff  and  erect  Instead  of  shields  they  held 
out  before  them  the  skins  of  cranes. 

LXXI.  The  Libyans  were  dressed  in  skins, 
and  had  the  points  of  their  spears  hardened  in 
the  fire.  They  were  conducted  by  Messages, 
son  of  Oarizus. 

LXXIL  The  Paphlagonians  wore  helmets 
made  of  network ;  they  had  small  spears  and 
bucklers,  besides  javelins  and  daggers.  Agree- 
ably to  the  fashion  of  their  country,  they  had 
buskins  which  reached  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  The  Ligyes,  Matieni,  Maryandeni,  and 
Syrians,  were  habited  like  the  Paphlagonians. 
These  Syrians  are  by  the  Persians  called  Cap- 
padocians.  The  general  of  the  Paphlagonians 
and  Matieni  was  Dotus,  son  of  Megasidras. 


1  Horses*  A«atf«.3— These  helmets  were,  according  to 
the  description  of  Caesar,  in  his  Commentaries,  very 
common  among  the  ancient  Germans.— r. 


The  Maryandeni,  L^es,  and  Syrians,  were 
led  by  Bryas,  son  of  Darius  and  Artystone. 

LXXIII.  The  armour  of  the  Pfarygiam 
differed  very  little  from  tiiat  of  the  P^falago- 
nians.  According  to  the  Macedonians,  the 
Phrygians,  as  long  as  they  were  their  ncigb*. 
hours,  and  lived  in  Europe,  were  called  Bry- 
ges ;  on  passing  over  into  Ajsia  they  took  the 
name  of  Phrygians.'  The  Armennms  are  a 
colony  of  the  Phrygians,  and  were  armed  iiks 
them.  Artochmes,  who  bad  manied  a  daugb* 
ter  of  Darius,  commanded  both  nations. 

LXXiy.  The  Lydians  were  equipped  verj 
like  die  Greeks.  They  were  once  called  M«o« 
nians ;'  but  they  changed  their  ancient  name, 
and  took  that  of  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atya.  The 
Nysisns  wore  the  helmets  of  their  country,  bad 
small  shields,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  firew 
They  are  a  colony  of  the  Lydians,  and  named 
Olympians,  from  mount  Olympus.  These 
two  nations  were  conducted  by  Artaphemes, 
son  of  that  Artaphernes  who  in  conjunctk>n 
with  Datis  had  invaded  Marathon. 

LXXV.  The  Thracians  wore  on  their 
heads  skins  of  foxes ;  die  other  part  of  their 
dress  consisted  of  a  tunic,  bdow  which  was  a 
laige  and  folding  robe  of  various  odours :  they 
had  also  buskins  made  of  the  skins  of  fawns, 
and  were  armed  with  javelins,  small  bucklers, 
and  daggers.  They  were,  as  themselves  re- 
late, formerly  called  Str3rmonhms,  from  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Str3m(ion ;  but  passing 
over  into  Asia,  were  named  Bithynians. 
They  say  they  were  expelled  their  country  by 
the  Teucrians  and  the  Mysians. 

LXXVL  Bassaoes  son  of  Artabanus  com. 
manded  the  Thracians  of  Asia;  these  used 
short  bucklers  made  of  hides,  and  each  of  them 
carried  two  Lycian  spears :  they  had  also  heL 
mets  of  brass,  on  the  summit  of  which  were  the 
ears  and  horns  of  an  ox,  made  also  of  brass. 


2  Phrygians.2~' Arrian.  tells  as  that  the  Phrygians 
were  reported  to  be  the  oldest  of  mankind,  ^errtu 
^fu^ts  nrtcktusramt  mtB^^Mraai,  Cited  by  Eust  in  Com.  in 
IHoa  p.  809.  The  reader  will  remember  that  this  was 
disputed  with  them  by  the  Egyptians,  but  given  op  after 
the  expedient  used  by  Fsammetichas.— 7. 

3  ilf«omafu.3— Bochart  deduces  this  name  from  the 
Greek  MeuturOeuy  and  their  after-name  Lydi  from  the 
Hebrew.  But  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  oldest 
name  should  be  taken  from  tlie  Greek,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Hebrew  language.  What  is  yet  farther  r^. 
moved  from  consistency,  he  places  a  descendant  of  Shmn 
in  the  lot  of  Japhet,  and  supposes  the  Lydians  to  be  tlie 
children  of  Lndim.  From  him  I  presume  they  would 
have  been  called  Lydimi,  not  LydL— See  the  invention  of 
games  imputed  to  this  people,  book  L  c  04—7*. 
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together  with  a  crest.  <hi  tbeir  legs  they  had 
puiple  buskins.  This  people  have  among 
them  an  oracle  of  Mars.* 

LXXVII.  The  GabaUan  Meonians,*  who 
are  also  called  Lasoniam,  were  habited  like  the 
Cilicians,  whom  I  shall  describe  in  their  proper 
order.  The  Mily»  carried  short  spears,  t^eir 
vests  confined  with  clasps ;  some  of  them  had 
Lycian  bows,  and  they  wore  helmets  of  leather. 
Of  all  these,  Badres,  son  of  Hystanes,  was 
commander.  The  Moschi  had  helmets  of  wood, 
small  bucklersy  and  short  spears  with  long  iron  : 
points. 

LXXVIIL  The  Tibareni,  Macrones,  and 
Mosynoed,  vi'ere  in  all  respects  habited  like 
the  Moschi.  Ariomardus  son  of  Darius  and 
of  Parmys,  daughter  of  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus, 
commanded  the  Moschi  and  the  TibarenL 
Artayctes  son  of  Chorasfflfif^jKho^ww  gover. 
nor  of  Sestos  on  the  Heilespont,ja2nducted  the 
Macrones  y>d  MOJSig^^i- 

LXXIX.  The  Mares,  after  the  fashion  of 
their  country,  had  net-work  casques,  small 
leathern  bucklers,  and  spears.  The  Colchians 
had  helmets  of  wood,  small  bucklers  made  of 
the  hard  hides  of  oxen,  short  spears,  and 
swords.  Pharandates,  son  of  Teaspes,  com- 
manded  the  Mares  and  the  Colchians.  The 
Allarodii  and  Saspincs  were  dressed  like  the 
Colchians,  and  led  by  Masistius  son  of  Siro- 
mitras. 

LXXX.  The  people  whi]LcaiAe.j&om  the 
islands  of  the  J5(fid^Sca,  to  which  those  who 
labour  unJerthe  king's  displeasure  are  exiled, 
were  habited  and  armed  like  the  Medes :  they 
were  led  by  Mardontes,  son  of  Bagseus,  who 
two  years  afterwards  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  where  he  commanded. 

LXXXI.  These  were  the  nations  who  pro- 
ceeded over  the  continent,  and  composed  the 
infantry  of  the  army.  Their  leaders  who  mar- 
shalled and  numbered  them,  I  have  already 
specified :  they  appointed  also  the  captains  of 


4  Oracle  ofMar$.'y—lX  is  thought  l>y  some,  that  here 
is  something  wanting  :  for  the  description  which  by  the 
context  seems  here  to  be  given  of  the  Thradans,  with 
truth  will  apply  neither  to  the  Thradans  of  Asia  nor  of 
Europe.  Wesseling  presumes  that  they  may  be  the 
Chalybians,  amongst  whom  was  an  orade  of  Mara,  and 
who  were  neighbours  to  the  nations  here  described  ky 
Herodotus.    Larcher  also  is  of  this  opinion. 

5  Cabalian  Af0onuin«.3— These  were  probably  the 
same  people  who  are  mentioned  book  iiL  c  90.  the 
change  of  the  a  for  e  being  agreeably  to  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect 


tbouiandi  and  ten  thooBSiids,  who  again  chose 
the  centurions  «nd  leaders  of  ten.  The  diffe- 
rent forces  and  nations  had  also  other  officers, 
but  those  whom  I  have  named  were  the  princi- 
pal commanders. 

LXXXII.  ThegenerBlsinchiefofalltfae 
infantry  were  Mardoniufl|  son  of  GobrYaas 
TrintatBBchmeSy  son  of  Artabanus,  who  had 
Yen  luB  opinion  against  the  Grecian  war; 
and  Smerdones,  son  of  Otanes,  which  last  two 
were  sons  ol'  two  brothers  of  Darius,  the  undes 
of  Xerxes.  To  the  above  may  be  added  Ma- 
Mstes,  son  of  Darius  by  Atoesa,  Geiigis  son 
<f  Arinus,  and  Megabyzus,  son  of  Zopyrus.* 

LXXXIIL  These  were  the  commanders 
of  all  the  infantry,  except  of  tbe  ten  thc^nand 
chosen  Persians,  who  were  led  by  Hydames^ 
son  of  Hydames.  These  were  called  the  im- 
mortal  band,  and  for  this  reason,  if  any  of  them 
died  in  battle,  or  by  any  disease,  his  place  was 
immediately  si:q>plied.  They  were  thus  never 
more  nor  less  than  ten  thousand.  The  Per*  \ 
sians  surpassed  all  the  rest  of  tiie  army,  not  ( 
only  in  magnificence  but  valour.  Their 
armour  I  have  before  «io«rrihpH ;  they  were 
also  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  ffl)ld  which 
adorned  them  ;  they  'fiad'with  them  carnages 
for  their  women,  and  a  vast  number  of  atten- 
danH'^lendidly  provided.  They  had  also 
camels  and  beasts  of  biurden  to  carry  t^eij(Llin>- 
visions,  besides  those  for  the  common  occasions 
of  the  army. 

LXXXIV.  An  the  above  nations  are  ca- 
pable of  serving  on  horseback ;  but  on  this  ex- 
pedition those  only  constituted  the  cavalry* 
which  I  shall  enumerate.  The  Persian  horse, 
except  a  small  number,  whose  casques  were 
ornamented  with  brass  and  iron,  were  hjdHted 
like  the  infantry. 

LXXX  V.  There  appeared  of  thfi-Sagartii 
a  body  of  eight  thousand  horse.  These  people 
lead  a  pastoral  life,  were  originally  of  Persian 
descent,  and  use  the  Persian  language :  their 
dress  is  something  betwixt  the  Persian  and  the 
Pactyan;  they  have  no  offensive  weapons,  either 
of  iron  or  brass,  except  their  daggers :  their 
principal  dependance  in  action  is  upon  cords 
made  of  twisted  leather,  which  they  use  in  this 
manner:  when  they  engage  an  enemy,  they 
throw  oat  these  cords,  having  a  noose  at  the 


6  Zopynu.y-TyiiA  was  the  famous  Zopyrus  through 
whose  means  Darius  became  mastor  of  Babylon.   &» 

book  UL  c  loa^r. 
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extremity;  if  they  entangle'  in  them  either 
horse  or  man,  they  without  difficulty  put  them 
to  death. — These  forces  were  embodied  with 
the  Persians. 

LXXXVI.  The  cavalry  of  the  Medes,  and 
also  of  the  Cissians,  are  accoutred  like  their 
infantry.  The  Indian  horse  likewise  were 
armed  like  their  foot ;  but  besides  led  horses, 
they  had  chariots  of  war,  drawn  by  horses  and 
^rild  asses.*  The  armour  of  the  Bactrian  and 
Caspian  horse  and  foot  were  alike.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  the  Africans,  only  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  these  last  all  fought  from  chariots. 
The  Paricanian  horse  were  also  equipped  like 
their  foot,  as  were  the  Arabians,  all  of  whom 
had  camels,  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  horse 
in  swiftness. 

LXXXVII.  These  were  the  cavalry,  who 
formed  a  body  of  eighty  thousand,  exclusive  of 
camels  or  chariots.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
regular  order,  and  the  Arabians  were  disposed 
in  the  rear,  that  the  horses  might  not  be  ter- 
rified, as  a  horse  cannot  endure  a  cameL' 

LXXXVII  I.  Harmamithres  and  Tithteus, 
the  sons  of  Datis,  commanded  the  cavalry ; 
they  had  shared  this  command  with  Phamuches, 
but  he  had  been  left  at  Sardis  indisposed.  As 
the  troops  were  marching  from  Sardis  he  met 
with  an  unfortunate  accident :  a  dog  ran  under 
the  feet  of  his  horse,  which  being  terrified  rear- 
ed up  and  threw  his  rider.  Phamuches  was  in 
consequence  seized  with  a  vomiting  of  blood, 
which  finally  terminated  in  a  consumption. 
His  servants,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of 
their  master,  led  the  horse  to  the  place  where  the 
accident  happened,  and  there  cut  off  his  legs  * 

1  If  they  entangle."}— A  similar  mode  of  fighting  was 
practised  by  those  of  the  Roman  gladiators  who  were 
called  the  Retiarii :  beneath  their  backlers  they  carried  a 
kind  of  net,  which,  when  the  opportunity  presented  it- 
self, they  threw  over  the  head  of  their  adversaries  the 
Socutores,  and,  thus  entangled,  put  them  to  death  with 
a  kind  of  trident  which  constituted  their  oflfensiye  wea. 
pon. — T. 

2  Wild  tut€t.'}—''M.  Larcher  renders  »*m  tvy^itj  zebras, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  this  necessarily  follows.  The  zebra  is 
certainly  a  species  of  wild  ass ;  but  I  conceive  that  every 
wild  ass  is  not  a  zebra.  Buffon  makes  mention  of  wild 
asses  very  distinct  firom  the  zebras.  The  FrencJli  transla- 
tor supports  his  opinion  from  the  description  of  the  ft 
»yft»s  in  Oppian,  L.  iii.  v.  183 ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
oonvindng  to  me. — T. 

3  Cannot  endure  a  camel'} — See  note  on  dL  80  of  book 
Clio. 

4  CtU  off  his  legs.}— See  Seneca  de  Ira  —At  qui  ut  his 
irasci  dementis  est,  quae  anima  carent,  sic  mutis  aniinali- 
bns,  quia  nulla  est  injuria  nisi  a  consilio  profecta. 

Jortin,  in  Remarks,  at  this  passage  of  Seneca,  quotes 
the  incident  before  us  from  Herodotus  i  after  which  he 
•dds~ 


at  the  knees.     Thus  was  Phamudies  deprived 
of  his  command. 

LXXXIX.  The  number  of  the  triremes 
was  twelve  hundred  and  seven  ;*  of  these  the 
Phenicians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians  of 
Palestine,  furnished  three  hundred.  They  wbo 
served  on  board  them  had  on  their  heads  hA- 
mets  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Oieeks  ; 
tney  had  breast-plates  made  of  linen,  bucklers 

Canis  vero  caput  horum  et  causa  malomm,  an  impana 
isthuc  habuerit,  nesdmus — certe  eguo  Jndice  enNifr». 
gium  merebatur. 

Whether  the  Aog,  the  first  cause  and  occasion  of  thaw 
evils,  escaped  with  impunity,  we  are  not  told.  CotalBly, 
if  the  horse  were  judge,  he  deserved  to  have  his  le^ 
broken. 

I  have  my  doubts,  whether  Jortin  in  this  remark  did 
not,  under  the  word  equo,  design  to  convey  a  pun. 

Some  of  my  readers  may  probably  thank  me  far 
ing  them  with  an  excellent  Oreek  pun,  whidi  I  find 
the  notes  to  Wesseling's  Diodorus  Siculus,  voL  iL  p, 

Dioseurns,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  before  he  began 
service,  had  the  constant  custom  of  saying,  u^w^ 
(Irene  pasin)  peace  be  to  all  It  was  notorious,  that  the 
pious  churchman  had  at  home  a  favourite  mistreM,  wIumw 
name  was  Irene,  which  incident  produced  the  foUowk||f 
smart  epigram : 

Ei^fim  retvTtirfif  ung-*otrte  uwtf  vttkBon* 
Hats  ivtttreu  naurn^  if»  l*tH  ir^M  tXJU* 

The  good  bishop  wishes  peace  (Irene)  to  all ;  but  hflfiir 
can  he  give  that  to  all,  whidi  he  keeps  to  himadf  at  homa. 

5  Twelve  hunthred  and  teven.'}~~l  give  tke  ooDOOBtof 
the  Persian  fleet  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  that  the  reader 
may  compare  it  with  that  which  finUows  of  Diodoms 
Siculus : 

The  Phenidan  vessels  were        .       .  300 

Egyptians 200 

Cyprians ^    .  lAO 

Cilicians 100 

Parophylians 90 

Lydans 50 

Dorians ao 

Carians 70 

lonians .  |oo 

Islanders 17 

'iEolians 60 

People  of  the  Hellespont          .       .       .  ioq 


According  to  Diodcnnfl  Siculus. 
The  Greeks  had    . 


The  Dorians     . 
iEolians  . 

lonians 

Hellespontians 
Islanders 
Egyptians 
Phenidans 
Cilicians 
Carians 
Pamphylians 
Lydans 
Cyprians 
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without  bosses,  and  javelins.  This  people,  by 
their  own  account,  once  inhabited  the  coasts  of 
the  Red  Sea,"  but  migrated  from  thence  to 
the  maritime  parts  of  Syria;  all  which  dis- 
trict, as  far  as  Egypt,  is  denominated  Palestine. 
The  Egyptians  furnished  two  hundred  vessels  : 
they  wore  on  their  heads  casques  made  of  net- 
work; their  shields  were  of  a  convex  form, 
having  large  bosses ;  their  spears  were  calculat- 
ed for  sea- service,  and  they  had  huge  battle-axes. 
Their  forces,  in  general,  had  breast-plates,  and 
large  swords. 

XC.  The  people  of  Cyprus  supplied  fifty 
vessels :  as  to  their  armour,  their  princes  wore 
mitres  on  their  heads  ;  the  troops  wore  tunics, 
but  were  in  other  respects  habited  like  the 
Greeks.  The  Cyprians,  according  to  their 
own  account,  are  variously  composed  of  the 
people  of  Salamis  and  Athens  :  some  also  came 
irom  Arcadia,  some  from  Cythnus,  others  from 
Phenicia,  and  others  from  Ethiopia. 

XCI-  From  Cilicia  came  one  hundred  ships. 
This  people  had  a  kind  of  helmet  peculiar  to 
their  country,  and  a  small  buckler  made  of 
the  untanned  hide  of  an  ox ;  they  had  also 
tunics  of  wool :  each  of  them  had  two  spears, 
and  a  sword  not  unlike  those  Q£.£gypt.  For- 
merly they  were  called  Hypacbseans  :  they  were 
named  Cilicians  from  Cilex  theHPhenician.  the 
son  ^f  Agenon  Tlie  Pamphylians  brought 
thirtysKips^^^nd  were  accoutred  like  the 
Greeks  :  they  are  descended  from  those  who 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy  were  dispersed 
under  Amphilocbus  and  Calchas.' 


6  Coasts  of  the  Red  5ea.3— There  were  Phenidans  of 
different  countries:  they  were  to  be  found  upon  the 
Sinus  Persicus,  upon  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  Egypt,  in 
Crete,  in  Africa,  in  Epirus,  and  even  in  Attica. — See 
Hesychitu.  *«w»v  ytfi  rt  A6r,titn,  There  is  a  race  of 
Phenidans  among  the  Athenians.  In  short,  it  was 
a  title  introduced  at  Sidon  and  the  coast  adjoining, 
by  people  from  Egypt ;  and  who  the  people  were  that 
brought  it,  may  be  known  from  several  passages  in  an. 
dent  history,  but  particularly  from  an  extract  in  Euse. 
biu« — See  Bryant,  vol,  L  324,  325. 

7  Calchas.'}'-'With  the  name  of  Calchas  every  one  is 
acquainted ;  but  few  perhaps  know  the  end  he  met  with. 
Mopsus,  son  of  Marto  and  Apollo,  had  at  the  death  of 
his  mother,  by  right  of  inheritance,  the  orade  of  Apollo, 
at  Claros.  About  this  period  Calchas,  who  after  the 
taking  of  Troy  led  a  wandering  life,  arrived  at  Colophon. 
The  two  seers  maintained  a  long  and  obstinate  dispute, 
till  at  length  Amphimachus  king  of  Lycia  terminated 
their  difference.  Mopsus  dissuaded  him  from  going  to 
war,  foretelling  that  he  would  be  defeated ;  Calchas,  on 
the  contrary,  advised  him  to  go,  assuring  him  he  would 
prove  victorious.  Amphimachus  having  been  overcome, 
Mopsus  received  greater  honours  than  ever,  and  Calchas 
pot  himself  to  death.— XarcA^r. 


X  GIL  Fifty  ships  were  ftimished  by  the 
Lycians,  who  were  defended  withb^^ast-plates 
and  a  kind  of  buskin ;  besides  thSirspears,  they 
had  bows  made  of  cornel  wood ;  their  arrows 
were  of  reeds,  but  not  feathered.  From  their 
shoulders  the  skin  of  a  goat  was  suspended, 
and  on  their  heads  they  wore  a  cap  with  a  plume 
of  feathers  :  they  had  also  axes  and  daggers. 
They  are  descended  from  the  Cretans,  and 
were  once  called  Termils ;  afterwards  they 
took  the  name  of  Lycians,  from  Lycus  an 
Athenian,  the  son  of  Pandion. 

XCIIL  The  Dorians  of  Asia  came  in  thirty 
vessels  :  these  being  originally  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  were  provided  with  Grecian  arms. 
The  Carians  had  seventy  ships,  and  were  equip- 
ped in  every  respect  like  the~Tjrfeeks,  with  the 
addition  of  axes  and  daggers.  We  have  in  a 
former  place  made,jnaendon_of  Jhe  name,  by 
which  they  were  originally  kno>vn. 

XCiy.  The  lonians,  armed  like  the  Greeks, 
appeared  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships. 
According  to  the  Grecian  account,  this  people, 
when  they  inhabited  thatjpart  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese  called  Achaia,  before  the  arrivafof  lianaus 
and  Xtfthu^r  .ggre  called^  the  Pelasgian 
iEgialians.  They  were  afterwards  named 
lonians,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

XCV.  The  Islanders,"  jn_  Grecian  armour, 
were  in  seventeen  vessels.  These,  once  Pe- 
lasgian, were^uItiDaatery  termed  Ionian,  for  the 
same  reason  as  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  founded 
by  the  Athenians.  The  ^olians  brought 
six^.jhipa^  and  were  armed  in  the  Grecian 
manner :  these  also,  accordmg  to  the  Greeks, 
were  once  Pelasgi.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Hellespont,  those  of  Abydos  excepted,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  people  -of  PontusT  furnished 
one  hundre^vessels :  those  of  Abydos,  by  the 
command  of  the  king,  remauied  lu  defend  the 
bridges.     The  Hellespontians,  being  a  mixed 

8  The  Islanders.'^Theae  Ionian  islanders  could  not 
be  either  those  of  Chios  or  of  Samos.  These  assembled 
at  ttie  Panionium,  and  were  a  part  of  the  twelve  dties, 
which  these  islanders  were  not  Diodorus  Siculus  adds 
also  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  and  of  Samos  to  the  lonians, 
and  makes,  like  Herodotus,  a  distinction  betnixt  them 
and  the  islanders.  But  who  then  were  they  ?  Diodorus 
Sculus  informs  us.  The  king,  says  he,  was  joined  by 
all  those  islands  betwixt  the  Cyaneae  and  the  promonto- 
ries  of  Triopium  and  Sunium.  Thvia  it  appears  that  they 
were  the  isles  of  Ceos,  or  Cea,  as  the  Latins  have  it, 
Naxos,  Sephros,  Seriphos,  Andros,  and  Tenos,  which 
were  Tieniau,  and  founded  by  the  Athenians,  as  appears 
from  Herodotus,  book  viii.  chap.  46, 48 ;  and  from  Thacy. 
dides,  book  viL  c  57,  where  it  shoidd  be  read  Ti|v4m  and 
not  T*i**i*—Valcnaer. 
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colony  of  lonians  and  Dorians,  were  armed  like 
the  Greeks. 

XCVI.  In  each  of  these  vessels  were  de- 
tachments of  Medes,  Persians,  and  Sacse.  The 
best  mariners  were  the  Phenicians,  and  of  the 
people  of  Phenida,  the  Sidonians.  The  sea 
and  land  forces  of  all  these  nations  were  under 
the  immediate  command  of  their  own  officers. 
The  mention  of  their  particular  names,  as  it  is 
not  essential  to  my  purpose,  we  shall  omit.  It 
would  indeed  prove  an  uninteresting  labour,  as 
every  city  had  its  own  commander,  who  with- 
out any  great  distinction  or  authority  merely 
helped  to  swell  the  mass  of  the  army.  Those 
who  had  the  principal  conduct  of  the  war,  I 
have  already  enumerated,  as  well  as  the  Persian 
officers  to  whom  the  command  of  each  nation 
was  assigned. 

XCVII.  The  commanders  in  chief  of  the 
sea  forces  were,  Ariabignes,  sondT  Darius, 
Frexaspes,  son  of  Aspathines,  and  Megabyziis, 
son  of  Megabates,  together  with  Ac^aem^es, 
another  son  of  Darius :  of  these  Ariabignes, 
son  of  Darius,  by  a  daughter  of  Gobryas,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  Ionian  and  Carian  fleets. — 
The  Egyptians  were  commanded  by^rhw  ■ 
menes,  brother  pf  .Xerxes^  both  on  the  father 
and  mother's  side.  The  two  other  generals 
conducted  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  the  amount 
of  three  thousand  vessels,  which  were  composed 
oi  vessels  of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  of  Cefctiri,* 
and  of  long  transports  for  the  cavalry. 

XCVIII.  After  the  generals,  the  more 
distinguished  officers  of  the  fleet  were  the  Si- 
donian  Tetramnestus,  son  of  An3rsus ;  Martes 
of  Tyre,  son  of  Siromus ;  Nerbalus  the  Ara- 
bian, son  of  Agbalus ;  the  Cilician  Syennesis, 
son  of  Oromedon ;  and  Cybemiscus  the  son  of 
Sicas.  To  these  may  be  added  Gortes,  son  of 
Chersis,  and  Timonax,  son  of  Timagoras,  both 
of  them  Cyprians,  with  the  three  Carian 
leaders,  Histiseus,  son  of  Tymnis,  Pigres,  son 
of  Seldomus,  and  Damasithymus,  son  of  Can- 
daules. 

XCIX.  The  other  leaders  I  forbear  to  spe- 
cify, it  not  appearing  necessary ;  but  it  i£Tm"- 
possible  not  to  speak,  and  with  admiration,  of 
Artemisia,"  who,  though  a  female,  served  in 

T-  I     ,^ 

1  Cercwrt.  1— These,  according  to  Pliny,  were  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  Teasel,  iriTented  by  the  Cyprians. 

2  Artemina.2— There  were  two  of  tliis  name,  botli 
natives,  and  queens  of  Caila,  from  which  circumstance 
they  have  by  different  writers  been  frequently  con- 
founded. Fiiny,  Hardouin,  and  Scaliger  have  been 
guilty  of  tliis  error,  and  have  ascribed  to  the  first  what 


this  Grecian  PTppilit.^^^  On  the  death  of  bar 
husband  she  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority,  for 
her  son  was  not  yet  grown  up^  and  her  greal 
spirit  and  vigour  of  mind  eJone  induced  her  to 
exert  herself  on  this  occasion.  She  wa^TQi^ 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  by  her  father's  side  of 
Halicamass^V  trjT  her' mother  of  Cretan  dft* 
scent.  She  had  the  conduct  of  those  of  liali> 
camassus,  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Calydnc.  Sh« 
furnished  five  ships,  which,  next  to  those  of  tbq 
Sidonians,  were  the  best  in  the  fleet,  She  wv 
also  distinguished  among  aii  the  flUies  for  thiv 
salutary  counsels  which  she  gave  the  king— » 
The  people  I  have  recited  as  subject  to  Arte* 
misia,  were  I  believe  aU  of  them  Dorians.  Th# 
Halicamassians  were  originally  of  Tneaene,  tli* 
rest  ofJB^daurus.  Such  were  the!jnaritim» 
forces. 

C.  Xerxes  having  ranged  and  numbered  his 
arnuiment,  was  desirous  to  take  a  survey  of 
them  all.  Mounted  in  his  car,  he  examined* 
each  nation  in  their  turn.  To  all  of  them  he 
proposed  certain  questions,  the  replies  to  whidi 
were  noted  down  by  his  secretaries.  In  this 
manner  he  proceeded  from  first  to  last  through 
4dl  the  ranks,"  both  of  horse  and  foot     When 


is  true  only  of  the  last— See  Ben/let  article  Artemisia, 
Nothing  can  however  be  more  clear  and  satisfacUny, 
than  that  the  Artemisia  who  accompanied  Xerxes  wm 
the  daughter  of  Lygdamis.  The  Artemisia  whose  nmi. 
soleum  in  honour  of  her  husband's  memory  has  rowlered 
her  so  illustrious,  was  the  daughter  of  Hecatemnes,  and 
lived  at  a  much  later  period.  The  daughter  oi  Lygda. 
mis,  of  whom  it  is  our  business  to  speak,  was  certainly  a 
great  and  illustrious  character.  Her  wisdom  is  very 
conspicuous,  from  the  excellent  advice  which  she  gave 
Xerxes;  and  her  valour  was  eminently  distinguished, 
above  that  of  all  the  men,  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  See 
in  a  subsequent  paragraph  the  speech  of  Xerxes  con,- 
ceming  her,  which  has  been  imitated  by  Justin :  **  Arte- 
misia queen  of  Halicarnassus,  who  joined  her  forces 
with  Xerxes,  appeared  amongst  the  forwardest  com. 
manders  in  the  hottest  engagements ;  and  as  on  the 
man's  side  there  was  an  effeminate  cowardice,  on  the 
woman's  was  observed  a  masculine  courage." 

She  is  honourably  mentioned  by  a  variety  of  writers, 
but  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  the  tender  passion.  She 
was  violently  in  love  •witii  a  native  of  Abydos,  named 
Dardanus ;  to  rid  herself  of  which  she  took  the  cele- 
brated lover's  leap  from  the  promontory  of  Lucas,  a]i4 
perished. — T. 

3  Through  all  the  ranks.y-The  procession  of  Xerxes 
In  his  car  through  the  ranks  of  his  army  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Glover  in  his  Leonidas,  and  seems  to  a9l>rd  a 
fine  subject  for  an  historical  painting. 

The  monarch  viU'd,  and  suddenly  be  beard 
His  trampling  honea— High  on  silver  wheels 
The  It'17  car  with  azure  sapphires  diooe« 
Cseruleaa  beryls,  and  the  Jasper  green* 
The  emerald,  the  rnhft  i^owiiig  bloib. 
The  flamlDR  topaz,  with  iu  golden  beaas. 
The  pearl,  th'  empurpled  amctliTM,  and  all 
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tbif  was  done^  the  fleet  tAM  was  ptislied  off 
from  land,  whilst  the  nidttttfch,  exehmging  his 
chariot  for  a  Sidonian  vessel,  on  the  deck  of 
which  he  saJbr  beneath  a  golden  canopy^  passed 
slorwly  the  beads  o£  the  ships,  proposing  in  like 
manner  questions  to  each,  and  noting  dowri  the 
answers.  The  commanders  had  severally 
moored  their  vessels  at  about  four  plethra  from 
shore,  in  one  uniform  line,  with  f heif  stems 
out  to  ses,  and  their  crews  onder  arms,  as  if 
prepared  fat  battle.  Xerxes  \iewed  them, 
passing  betwixt  their  prows  and  the  shore, 

CL  When  he  had  finished  his  surrey^  he 
went  on  riiore ;  and  sending  for  Demaratus, 
the  son  of  Ariston,  who  accompanied  him  in 
this  expeditioii  against  Grreece,  he  thus  ad* 
dressed  him  :  **  From  you,  Demaratus,  who 
are  a  Greek,  and  as  I  understand  from  your* 
self  and  others,  of  no  mean  or  contemptible 
city,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  information ; 
do  you  think  that  the  Greeks  will  presume  to 
make  any  resistance  against  me  ?  For  my  own 
part,  not  to  mention  their^wSht  of  unanimity, 
I  cannot  think  that  all  the  Greeks,  joined  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west,  would  be  able 
to  withstand  my  power :  what  is  your  opinion 
on  this  subject  ?"  ^  **  Sir,"  said  Demaratus,  in 
reply,  <<  shall  I  say  what  is  true,  or  only  what  is 
agreeable  ?"*      Xerxes    commanded   him    to 


The  Tarious  gemc  which  IndijCt  minet  afibrd. 

To  deck  the  pomp  off  kings.     In  burnish'd  gold 

A  sculptared  eagle  from  behind  dfsplay'd 

His  sutely  neck,  and  o'er  the  royal  head 

Ouutretch'd  hit  dazzling  vtngt.     Eight  generoOs  steeds. 

Which  on  the  fiun'd  Nisaan  plain  irere  nursed 

In  wintry  Media,  drew  the  radiant  car. 

—    —    —    At  the  signal  bound 
Th'  attentive  steeds,  the  chariot  flies ;  behind 
Ten  thousand  horsemen  in  thunder  sweep  the  flelcT^ 
He  now  dnrws  nigh.     Th*  innumerable  host 
Roll  back  by  nations  and  admit  their  lord 
With  all  his  satraps.     As  from  crystal  dom«^ 
Built  underneath  an  arch  of  pendent  seas. 
When  that  stem  power  whose  trident  rules  the  floods. 
With  e<ch  cerulean  deity,  ascends 
Thron'd  in  his  pearly  ehariow-all  the  deep 
Dtvidea  iu  bosom  to  th'  emei|{ing  god. 
So  Xerxes  rode  lietween  the  Asian  world« 
On  either  aide  receding.  Leottidtu. 

4  Or  only  what  is  agreeable.'^r-Tldi  naturally  brinfs 
to  mind  the  old  proverb  in  the  Andria  of  Terence : 
OlMequiam  amioos  verttaa  odium  parit. 

Which  expression  Cicero,  in  kit  treatin  4e  Amidtia, 
reprobates  uith  proper  digrnity. 

See  also  some  lines,  quoted  in  Athenssos,  from  A^s* 
tho,  the  English  of  which  is.  If  I  speak  the  trutii  I  shall 
not  please  you :  If  I  please  you  I  shall  not  speak  the 
truth. 

If,  as  appears  from  Xenophon  in  particcdar,  and  from 
various  other  writers,  that  to  speak  the  truth  constituted 
an  indispensable  part  of  Persian  education^  these  words 
of  Deroarittta  must  have  appeared  an  insult  to  Xerxes, 


Speak  the  trtith,  asstnitig  him  thai  He  Wo^d  h6 
as  dgreeftblc^l^lum  as  ever.     -'    ^ 

CIL  **  Since,"  wisWcied  Demaratus,  *•  you  / 
command  me  to  speak  the  truth,  it  shall  be  my 
care  to  deHter  myself  in  stich  a  manner  that  no 
one  hereafter,  speaking  as  I  do,  shall  be  con- 
ricted  of  falsehood.  Greece  has  ever  been  the 
child  of  poverty ;  for  its  virtue  it  is  indebted  to 
the  seve^g  Wisdoih  flBfl  '|HJiM|il^||«* T  U^  ^HIHt  It. 
has  tempered  its  poverty,  and  repelled  its  op- 
pressors. To  this  praise  all  the  Dorian  Greeks 
aore  entitled ;  but  I  shall  now  speak  of  the  La- 
cedsemonians  only.  Yon  may  depend  upon  it 
that  your  propositions,  which  threaten  Greece 
with  servitude,  will  be  rejected,  and  if  all  the 
other  Greeks  side  with  you  against  them,  the 
Lacedaamonians  will  engage  you  in  battle. 
Make  no  inquiries  as  to  their  number,  for  if 
they  shall  have  but  a  thousand  men,  or  even 
fewer,  they  will  fight  you.*^ 

cm.  "  What,  Demaratus,*'  answered  Xer- 
xes, smiling,  **  think  you  that  a  thousand  men 
will  engage  so  ygfili  *  hnaf  ?  Tell  me7^Wfc.who, 
as  you  say,  have  been  their  prince  ?  would  you 
now  willingly  engage  with  ten  opponents  ?  If 
your  countrymen  be  what  you  describe  them, 
according  to  your  own  principles  you,  who  are 
their  prince,  should  be  equal  to  two  of  them. 
If,  therefore,  one  of  them  be  able  to  contend 
with  ten  of  my  ssicMers,  you  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  coi^nd  with  twenty :  such  ought  to 

not  to  be  justified  by  any  affected  humility,  or  any  real 
difference  of  rank.  What  Homer  thought  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  gatiiered  from  the  two  noble  lines  which  iia 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  AehiHes  i 

Who  darN'  tkink  one  thing  and  aaother  teR, 
My  soul  detests  tiim  •■  the  gates  of  haU— T. 

5  Witdom  and  discipUne.'y-The  character  which  De- 
maratite  here  gives  of  the  Oi^eks,  corresponds  withtiiat 
assigned  to  the  Romans  in  the  Cato  of  Addison  t 

A  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  tIbws  i 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpoKsh'd  world. 
And  lay  ft  under  the  restraint  of  laws ; 
To  malce  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  iicenUous  saTage 
With  wiMlom^  diseipUne,  and  liberal  arl^ 
Th'embellishmenttoflii^    Virtue*  Uhe  tbeM 
li^e  human  nature  shine,  refbrm  the  soul, 
AnA^lireak  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

6  V^iB  Jtght  ffou.'y-ln  close  imitation  of  the  passage 
before  ns,  the  author  of  Leonidas  makes  Xerxes  thus 
addrefB  JDemaratus : 

Now  declare 
If  yonder  Grecians  will  oppose  their  march. 
Te  bim  tlie  exile:  Deem  not,  nighty  loitt, 
1  will  deceive  thy  foodness  bj  a  tale. 
To  give  them  glory  who  degraded  mliMr; 
Nor  be  the  king  offeodad  while  I  uw 
The  voice  of  truth— 4he  Spartan*  never  fly. 
Contemptuoos  smiled  the  monarch  and  iwnmed. 
Wilt  thou.  In  Laocdaemon  ones  Mipttme, 
Encounter  twenty  Persians  ? 

2  X 
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be  the  test  of  jroor  assertions.  But  if  your  coun- 
trymen really  resemble  in  form  and  size  you, 
and  such  other  Greeks  as  appear  in  my  pre- 
sence, it  should  seem  that  what  you  say  is  dic- 
tated by  pride  and  insolence ;  for  how  can  it  be 
shown  that  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand,  or  even 
fifty  thousand  men,  all  equally  free,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  an  individual»-oettld  oppose  so 
great  an  army?  Granting  them  to  hav£..^e 
thousand  men,  we  have  still  a  majority  of  a 
thousand  to  one ;  they  whalike-ttsttretrnder  the 
command  of  one  person,  from  the  fear  of  theii* 
leader,  and  under  the  immediate  impression  of 
the  lash,  are  animated  with  a  spirit  contrary  to 
their  nature,  and  are  made  to  attack  a  number 
greater  than  their  own  ;  but  they  who  are  urged 
by  no  constraint  will  not  do  this.  If  these 
Greeks  were  even  equal  to  us  in  number,  I 
cannot  think  they  would  dare  to  encounter 
Persians.  The  virtue  to  which  you  allude  is 
to  be  found  among  ourselves,  though  the  ex- 
amples are  certainly  not  numerous  :  there  are 
among  my  Persian  guards  men  who  will 
singly  contend  with  three  Greeks.*  The  pre- 
posterous language  which  you  use  can  only, 
therefore,  proceed  from  your  ignorance." 

CIV.  "I  knew,  my  lord,  from  the  first," 
returned  Demaratus,'*  that  by  speaking  truth 
I  should  offend  you.  I  was  induced  to 
g^ve  you  this  representation  of  the  Spartans, 
from  your  urging  me  to  speak  without  re- 
serve. You  may  judge.  Sir,  what  my  at- 
tachment must  be  to  those  who,  not  con. 
tent  with  depriving  me  of  my  paternal  dig- 
nities, drove  me  ignominiously  into  exile. 
Your  father  received,  protected,  and  supported 
me  ;■  no  prudent  man  will  treat  with  ingrati- 
tude the  kindness  of  his  benefactor.  I  will 
never  presume  to  engage  in  fight  with  ten  men, 
nor  even  with  two,  nor  indeed  willingly  with 
one ;  but  if  necessity  demanded,  or  danger  pro- 


1  With  three  Greeks  ]— This  vain  boast  of  Xerxes  was 
in  the  end  punished  by  Polydamas.  Darius,  natural  eon 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  who  by  the  favour  of  the  Persians 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  had  heard  of  his  remarkable 
exploits  J  having  by  promises  allured  him  to  Susa,  Poly- 
damas challenged  three  of  those  whom  the  Persians  call 
the  immortal,  encountered  them  all  at  once,  and  slew 
tixem.—'Larcher. 

2  Protected  and  supported  fn«.]~That  prince  gave 
1dm  the  towns  of  Pergamns,  Teuthrania,  and  Halisar- 
nia,  which  Eurysthenes  and  Prodes,  descendants  of 
DemaratuB,  enjoyed  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  who  joined 
themselves  to  Thimbron  the  Lacedaemonian  general, 
when  he  passed  into  Asia  Minor  to  make  war  on  Per. 
sia.— Z,arcAtfr. 


voked  me,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  fight  with  any 
one  of  those  who  they  say  is  a  match  for  three 
Greeks.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when  the] 
engage  in  single  combat,  are  certainly  not  in- 
ferior to  other  men,  but  in  a  body  they 
not  to  be  equalled.  Although  free,  they 
not  so  without  some  reserve ;  the  law  ia.i^^ 
superior,"  of  which  they  stand  in  greater  awe" 
than  your  subjects  do  of  you :  they  are  obedient 
to  what  it  commands/  and  it  commands  them 
always  not  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  what- 
ever may  be  the  number  of  their  adversaries,; 
It  is  their  duty  to  preserve  their  ranks,  to  con- 
quer, or  to  die.^  If  what  I  say  seem  to  yo« 
absurd,  I  am  willuig  in  future  to  be  silent^  I 
have  spoken  what  I  think,  because  the .  king 
commanded  me,  to  whom  may  all  he  desires 
be  accomplished.** 

CV.  Xerxes  smiled  at  these  words  of  De- 
maratus,  whom  he  dismissed  without  anger 

3  The  law  U  their  n<p«ru>r.  ^—Thomson,  in  his  poem 
to  Liberty,  gives  this  just  and  animated  description  ml 
Sparta: 

— —  Spread  on  Eurotat  hank. 

Amid  a  circle  of  sofl-rifttng  hlUs, 

The  patient  Sparu  stood,  the  sober,  hard. 

And  man-subdning  ci^,  which  no  shape 

Of  pain  could  conquer,  nor  <tf  pleasure  charm. 

Lycuigos  there  built,  on  the  solid  base 

Of  equal  life,  so  well  a  temperM  state. 

Where  mix'd  each  government  in  each  just  poise. 

Each  power  so  checking  and  supporting  each. 

That  firm  ttx  ages  and  unmoved  it  stood. 

The  fort  of  Greece,  without  one  giddy  hour. 

One  shock  of  foction  or  of  party  rage : 

For,  drain'd  the  springs  of  wealth,  cormption  there 

Lay  wlther'd  at  the  root.     Thrice  happy  land* 

Had  not  neglected  art  with  weedy  vice 

Confbtmded  sunk :  but  if  Athenian  arU 

Loved  not  the  soil,  yet  then  the  calm  abode 

Of  wisdom,  virtue,  philosophic  ease. 

Of  manly  sense,  and  wit  in  frugal  phrase. 

Confined  and  press'd  into  laconic  force; 

There  too,  by  rooting  thence  still  treach'rona  sdf. 

The  public  and  the  private  grew  the  same  i 

The  children  of  the  nursing  public  all. 

And  at  ia  table  fiid :  for  that  they  toil'd. 

For  that  they  lived  entire,  and  even  for  that 

The  tender  mother  urged  her  son  to  die. 

liberty,  part  11. 108,  &e. 
Dr  Johnson  says  truly  of  this  poem,  that  none  of 
Thomson's  worlds  have  been  so  Uttle  regarded ;  I  may, 
nevertheless,  venture  to  promise  whoever  has  not  per. 
used  it,  that  it  will  very  well  pay  Ids  attention.^  7. 

4  What  it  commands.'} — **  With  the  lAcedsnnoQianii,** 
says  Plato,  "  the  law  is  the  king  and  master :  and  men 
are  not  the  tyrants  of  the  laws."  "  The  Deity,**  says 
he,  in  another  place,  "  is  the  law  of  wise  and  moderate 
men ;  pleasure  that  of  men  who  are  foolidi  and  inteok 
perate." — Larcher. 

5  Conquer  or  to  die.'}'^ 

O  conceive  not,  prince. 
That  Spartans  want  an  ot|}ect  where  to  fix 
Their  eyes  in  reverence,  in  obedient  dread. 
To  them  more  awful  than  the  name  of  king 
To  Asia's  trembling  millions.  Is  the  law. 
Whose  sacred  voice  ciOobu  them  to  ronft-nnt 
Unnumber'd  fi>es,  to  vanquish  or  to  He.-~LttmUa$, 
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civilly  from  Ms  presence.  After  the  above 
conference,  he  removed  from  Doriscus  the 
gOYemor  who  had  been  placed  there  by  Darids, 
and  promoted  in  his  room  Mascamis.  son  of 
Megadostis.  He  then  passed  through  Thrace 
with  his  army,  towards  Greece.  ^'■*- 

Cyi.  To  this  Mascamis,  as  to  the  bravest 
of  all  the  governors  appointed  either  by  him- 
self or  by  Darius,  Xerxes  sent  presents  every 
year,  and  Artflyrmwi  scnof  Xerxes,  continued 
to  do  the  same  to  his  descendants.  Before 
this  expedition  against  Greece,  there  had  con- 
stantly been  governors  both  in  Thrace  and  the 
Hellespont,  all  of  whom,  except  Mascamis,  the 
Greeks  afterwards  expelltid !  hu  uluim  I'tifSined 
Doriscus  in  his  subjection,  in  defiance  of  the 
many  and  repeated  exertions  made  to  remove 
him.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  these  ser- 
vices, that  he  and  all  his  descendants  received 
presents  from  the  kings  of  Persia. 
I  CVII.  The  only  one  of  all  those  expelled 
/by'lhe  Greeks,  who  enjoyed  the  good  opinion 

/  of  Xerxes,  wasBoges,"  the  governor  of  E'ion; 

/  this  man  he  always  mentioned  in  terms  of  es- 
teem, and  all  his  descendants  Wtil'ti  honourably 
regarded  in  Persia.  Boges  was  not  undeserv- 
ing his  great  reputation  :  when  he'wSrbesieged 
by  the  Athenians  under  the  conduct  of  Cimon, 
son  of  Mi^tiades,  hemighl,  if  he  had  thought 
proper,  have  retired  into  Asia;  this  he  re- 
fused, and  defended  himself  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity,  from  apprehensions  that  the  king  might 
ascribe  his  conduct  to  fear.  When  no  pro- 
visions were  left,  he  caused  a  large  pile  to  be 
raised ;  he  then  slew  his  children,  his  wife,  his 
concubines,  and  all  his  family,  and  threw  them 
into  the  fire ;  he  next  cast  all  the  gold  and  sil- 
^ver  of  the   place  from  the    waUs    into    the 

/  Strymon ;   lastly,  he  leaped  himself  into  the 

'  fiames.     This  man  is,  therefore,  very  deserved- 
/   ly  extolled  by  the  Persians. 
J         CVIII.  Xerxes,  in  his  progress  from  Do- 
riscus to    Greece,   compeUed    all  the  people 
mong  whom  he  came  to  join  his  army.     All 
this  tract  of  country,  as  far  as  Thessaly,    as 
'I  have  before  remarked,  had  been  made   tribu- 
tary to  the  king,  first  by  l^Jegabyzus,  and  con- 
clusively  by  Mardonius.     C^Jtmig  Doriscus, 
he  first  passed  beyond  the  Samothracian  fortsi 


6  Boges."} — This  proper  name  is  by  Paosanias  vfriU 
ton  Boes.  The  expedition  of  Cimon  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  .Sscliines,  and  others.^This  Cimon  was  the 
grandson  of  the  Cimon  spoken  of  in  Livy,  book  yi  chap. 
34.39. 


the  last  of  whicli,  towards  the  west,  is'  called 
Mffiflmbria ;  rftntiguftin  to  this  is  Stryme,  a 
Thasian  town.  The  river  TUssuS'^Tmters 
both  these  towns,  the  streams  of  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  were  insi^|sifiiiL£Q£the  army. 
This  district  was  once  called  Gala'ice,  now 
BriaQtica^  and  properly  belonged  tolBe  Ci 
conians. 

CIX.  Xerxes  having  passed  the  exhausted 
bed  of  the  Lissus,  continued  his  march  beyond 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Maronea,  Dicaea,  and 
Abdera  ;^  he  passed  also  the  following  lakes  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  towns ;  the  IsmmSpbe- 
twixt  Maronea  and  Stryme,  the  Bistonis  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dicaea.  which  is  filled  by  the 
two  streams  of  the  Trauus  and  Compsatus. 
Near  Abdera  is  no  lake  of  importance ;  but  the 
king  passed  near  the  Nestus,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  ocean.  He  proceeded  onwairds 
through  the  more  midland  cities,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  lake  almost  of  thirty  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, full  of  fish,  but  remarkably  salt ; 
the  waters  of  this  proved  only  sufficient  for  the 
beasts  of  burden.  The  name  of  the  city  is 
_Pi§tirns.  These  Grecian  and  maritime  cities 
were  to  the  left  of  Xerxes  as  he  passed  them. 

ex.  The  nations  of  Thrace,  throug^h  which 
he  marched,  are  these:  tbe 'Pseti,  CicfiQians, 
Bistones,  Sapsei,  Dersei,  Edonians,  and  the 
Satrae.  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  towns 
foUowed  by  sea :  those  inland,  which  I  have 
already  specified,  were,  except  the  Satrae,  com- 
peUed to  accompany^  the  army  by  land. 

CXI.  The  Satrae,  as  far  as  1  know,  never 
were  subdued ;  they  alone,  of  all  the  Thracians, 
have  continued  to  my  memory,  an  iiidependent 
nation.  They  are  remarkabtgfor  their  valour. 
They  inhabit  lofty  mountains  covered  with 

7  Abdera.']r-See  note  to  chapter  168  of  book  the  first; 
I  there  observed  that  Abdera  produced  many  iilostrioua 
characters,  yet  it  is  thus  stigmatised  by  Jurenal  in  his 
tenth  Satire.  Speaking  of  Democritos,  he  says,  he  was  one 

■  Gujus  pnidentU  monstrat 

Sammot  poMe  Timet  magna  esempla  dataroa 
Vervteum  in  patria,  crasioqDe  sub  aCra  nasci. 

Which  lines  are  thos  translated  by  Dryden,  rather  too 
diffusely. 

Leam  ftom  so  great  a  wit,  a  land  of  bogi 

With  ditches  fenced,  a  heaven  fat  with  fogs. 

May  form  a  spirit  fit  to  sway  the  state. 

And  make  the  neigbb'iing  monarchs  fear  their  fete.— T. 

8  Compelled  to  accompany.}— Thus  we  find  were 
these  nations  compelled  to  serve  under  Cyrus,  who  were 
betwixt  him  and  Croesus,  not  as  associates,  but  as  prl. 
soners  of  war.  Many  of  them  were  reduced  from  beiog 
horsemen  to  serve  on  foot,  and  in  a  way,  sajrs  Xeno. 
phon,  which  Cyrus  accounted  as  in  the  highest  degree 
servile,  as  8liugeri.^r. 
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snow,  but  abounding  in  all  kinds  of  treea:  upon 
the  summit  of  one  of  their  highest  hilla,  they 
have  an  oracle  of  Bacchus.  The  interpreters 
of  the«e  divina  oracles  are  the  Bessi:'  a 
priestess  makes  the  responses,  as  at  Delphi, 
and  with  the  same  ambiguity. 

CXIL  Xerxes  continued  to  advance,  and 
passed  by  two  Pierian  cities,  one  called  Pha- 
gra,  the  other  Pergamos ;  to  liis  right  he  left 
the  mountain  PangseusT  which  is  of  great  esc 
tent  and  height,  imH^as  mines  both  of  gold 
and  silver;  these  are  worked  by  the  Pierians 
«nd  Odomanti,  and  particularly  by  the  Satrss. 

CXI II.  Beyond  Pangseus,  to  the  north,  are 
the  Paeonians,  the  Doberes,  and  the  Pseoples. 
Xerxes  passed  all  these,  keeping  a  westward 
direction,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Strymon, 
and  the  dtyofJiiOJLi-Boges,  the  governor  of 
this  last  placed  whom  we  have  before  mention, 
ed,  was  then  IrnngT  'I'he  country  roujuiXaxi. 
gaeus,  rs~caneii--F)Mlli8,  it  extends  to  the  west  as 
\  far  as  the  Angitis,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Strymon ;  to  the  south  it  continues  till  it 
meets  the  Str3mion.  To  this  river  the  magi 
offered  a  sacrifice  of  white  horses." 

CXIV.  After  performing  these  and  many 
other  religious  rites  to  the  Strymon,  they  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Edonian  district  of  the  Nine 
Ways,  to  where  they  found  bridges  thrown  over 
the  Strymon :  when  they  heard  that  this  place 
was  named  the  Nine  Ways,  they  buried  there 


1  J?Mn.]— 'Ovid  makes  mention  of  these  Bessi  in  no 
very  flattering  terms : 

Vivere  qu^m  misemm  eat  inter  Bessosqqe  Getatqae. — T. 

2  Sacrifice  of  white  Aor^er.]— The  particular  manner 
in  which  they  perfmnmed  these  sacrifices,  Strabo  thus 
^escribes : 

When  the  Persians  come  to  a  lake,  a  river,  or  a  fonn. 
tain,  they  sink  a  pit,  and  lull  the  victim,  taking  particii' 
lar  care  that  the  pare  water  in  the  vicinity  is  not 
stained  with  blood,  which  would  contaminate  it  They 
then  place  the  flesh  of  the  victim  upon  branches  of  myr- 
tle or  laurel,  and  bum  it  with  small  sticks :  during  this 
they  chaunt  hjrmns,  and  ofiier  libations  of  oil  mixed  with 
milk  and  honey,  which  they  pour  not  into  the  fire,  but 
upon  the  ground.— Their  hymns  are  very  long,  and 
whilst  they  are  singing  them  they  hold  in  their  hands  a 
bimdle  of  short  pieces  of  briar. 
To  which  may  be  added  the  following  particulars : 
When  the  Persians  sacrificed  they  wore  garlands, 
which  we  learn  from  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  third  book  of  the  Cyropaedia  of  Xenophoa  Tliey 
sometimes  burnt  all,  and  sometimes  only  part  of  the  vic- 
tim, feasting  on  the  remainder.  In  the  16th  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  the  English  reader  may  find  a  general  shniU- 
tude  to  the  Persian  mode  of  sacrificei^  and  indeed  ta  that 
of  all  the  Oriental  nations.  See  also  on  this  auts^t  the 
second  Dissertation  of  Hutchinson,  prefixed  to  his  Cy- 
ropsbdia  and  2  Sam.  i.  13,  et  seq.— 7. 


alive  nine  youths  and  as  many  viigins,  nptiTat 
of  th«  country.  This  custom  of  burying  alivt 
is  common  in  Persia ;  and  I  have  been  iafioRiUi 
ed  that  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xenes,  frbmiK 
she  was  of  an  advanced  age,  commanded  four- 
teen Persian  children  of  illustrious  birth  to  Im 
interred  alive  in  honour  of  that  deity,  who,  m 
they  suppose,  exists  under  the  earth. 

CXy.  Marching  still  forwards,  ihcy  lef^  on 
the  shore,  to  the  west,  a  Grecian  city  c«U«4 
Argilus ;  this,  as  well  as  the  country  beyond  k, 
is  called  Bisaltia :  leaving  then  to  the  left  the 
gulph,  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Neptiiiie» 
they  crossed  the  phun  called  Silsum,  and  pass. 
ing  the  Greek  city  of  Stagirus,  came  to  Aean- 
thos.  The  people  of  all  these  places,  of  momit 
Pangaeus,  together  with  those  whom  we  have 
enumerated,  they  carried  along  with  them :  tliey 
who  dwelt  on  the  coast  went  by  sea ;  they  who 
lived  distant  from  the  sea  went  by  land.  ThQ 
line  of  country  through  which  Xerxes  led  his 
army,  is  to  the  present  day  held  in  such  extreme 
veneration  by  the  Thradans,  that  they  nevet 
disturb  or  cultivate  it. 

CXVL  On  his  arrival  at  Acanthos,  tho 
Persian  monarch  interchanged  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality with  the  people,  and  presented  each 
with  a  Median  vest :'  he  was  prompted  to 
this  conduct  by  the  particular  zeal  which  the]f 
discovered  towards  the  war,  and  from  their  bav<^ 
ing  completed  the  work  of  the  canaL 

CXVII.  Whilst  Xerxes  stiU  contmued  st 
Acanthos,  Artachases,  who  had  superintended 
the  works  of  the  canals,  died :  he  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Achaemenidse,  in  great  favour  with 
the  king,  and  the  tallest  of  all  the  Persians :  hs 
wanted  but  four  fingers  of  five  royal  cubits,* 
and  was  also  remarkable  for  his  great  strength 
of  voice.  The  king  was  much  afflicted  at  his 
loss,  and  buried  him  with  great  magnificem^e, 
the  whole  army  being  employed  in  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  The  Acanthians, 
in  compliance  with  an  orode,  invokelillll  by 
name,  and  pay^him  the  honours  of  a  hero. 
Xerxes  always  considered  the  death  of  Arta- 
cheees  as  a  great  calamity. 

CXVIII.  Those  Greeks  who  entertained 
the  Persian  army,  and  provided  a  banquet  for 

3  Median  vesty—Thia  wasinvented  by  Semiramis,  the 
wife  of  Ninus ;  it  was  so  very  graceful,  that  the  Medea 
adopted  it,  after  they  had  con<jpiered  Asia }  the  Feniana 
followed  their  example.— XtrrcAtfr. 

4  Five  royal  cuitfo.}— Supposing  our  aathor  to  mean 
here  the  Babylonian  measure,  this,  according  to  the  eom- 
putation  of  d'AnviUe,  would  be  seven  feet  eight  isdiea 
high.— ZorcAer. 
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tb«  king,  were  I'educed  to  f Ttremp  miwry,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  their  country.  On  ac- 
count of  their  ci6es  distributed  along  the  con- 
tinent, the  Thasians  also  feasted  Xerxes  and 
his  forces  ;  Antipater,  the  son  of  Orgis,  a  man 
of  great  reputation,  was  selected  by  his  country- 
men to  preside  on  the  occasion  ;  by  his  account 
it  appeared  that  four  hundred  talents  of  silver 
were  expended  for  this  purpose. 

CXIX.  No  less  expense  devolved  upon  the 
other  cities,  asjjipeared  by  the  accounts  deli- 
vered in  by  the  different  magistrates.  As  a 
long  previous  notice-^vfn  given,  preparations 
were  made  with  suitable  industry  and  magnifi- 
cence. As  soon  as  the  royal  will  was  made 
krjown  by  the  heralds,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  cities  divided  the  com  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  employed  many  months  in  reducing 
it  to  meal  and  flour.  Some  there  were,  who 
purchased  at  a  great  price  the  finest  cattle  they 
could  procure,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them : 
others,  with  the  same  view  of  entertaining  the 
army,  provided  birds  both  of  the  land  and  the 
water,  which  they  preserved  in  cages  and  in 
ponds.  Many  employed  themselves  in  making 
cups  and  goblets  of  gold  and  silver,  with  other 
utensils  of  the  table  ;  these  last-mentioned  ar. 
tides  were  intended  only  for  the  king  himself, 
and  his  more  immediate  attendants  ;  with  re- 
spect to  the  army  in  general,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  provision.  On 
the  approach  of  the  main  body,  a  pavilion  was 
erected,  and  properly  prepared  for  the  residence 
of  the  monarch,  the  rest  of  the  troops  remain- 
ed in  the  open  air.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  feast  to  its  conclusion,  the  fatigue  of 
those  who  provided  it  is  hardly  to  be  expressed. 
The  guests,  after  satisfying  their  appetite,  pass- 
ed the  night  on  the  place ;  the  next  morning, 
after  tearing  up  the  pavilion,  and  plundering  its 
contents,  they  departed,  without  leaving  any 
thing  behind  them. 

C  X  X.  Upon  this  occasion  the  witty  remark 
of  Mpgnrrgftn  of  Ahdf>rq^  has  been  handed 
down  to  posterity.  He  advised  the  Abderites 
of  both  sexes  to  go  in  procession  to  tKelTtenrs- 
pies,  and  there  in  the  attitude  of  supplicants, 
entreat  the  gods  to  continue  in  futurcTtiriEivert 
from  them  the  half  of  their  calaoutiei^  With 
respect  to  the  past,  he  thought  their  gratitude 
was  due  to  heaven,  because  Xerxes  did  not 
take  two  repasts  in  a  day.  If  the  Abderites, 
he  observed,  had  been  required  tx>  furnish  a 
dinner  as  well  as  a  supper,  they  must  either 
have  prevented  the  visit  of  the  king  by  flight, 


or  have  been  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings. 

CXXI.  These  people,  severe  as  was  the 
burden,  fulfilled  what  had  been  enjoined  them. 
From  Acanthos,  Xerxes  dismissed  d»e  com- 
manders of  his  fleet,  requiring  them  to  wait  his 
orders  at  Theripft.  Therma  is  situated  near 
the  Thermsean  gulf,  to  which  it  gives  its  name. 
He  had  been  taught  to  suppose  this  the  most 
convenient  road ;  by  the  command  of  Xerxes, 
the  army  had  marched  from  Doriscus  to  Acan- 
thos  in  three  separate  bodies  :  one  went  by  the 
sea^coast,  moving  with  the  fleet,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Mardonius  and  Masistes  ;  a  second 
proceeded  through  the  midst  of  the  continent, 
under  the  conduct  of  Tritantaechmes  and  Ger- 
gis ;  betwixt  these  went  the  third  detaehment 
with  whom  was  Xerxes  himself,  and  who  were 
led  by  Smerdomenes  and  Megabyzus. 

CXXII.  As  soon  as  the  royal  mandate  was 
issued,the  navy  entered  the  canal  whidi  had  been 
sunk  at  mount  Athos,  and  which  was  continued 
to  the  gulf,  contiguous  to  which  are  the  cities 
of  Assa,  Pidorus,  Singus,  and  Sarga.  Taking 
on  board  a  supply  of  troops  from  these  places, 
the  fleet  advanced  towards  the  Thermaean  gulf, 
and  doubling  the  Toronean  promontory  of 
Ampelos,  passed  by  the  toUowiiig  'Gre^aok 
towns,  from  which  also  they  took  reinf^fSemenie 
of  vessels  and  of  men — Torona,  Galepsus, 
Sermyla,  Mecybema,  and  01yntiitlsr^*'-AU  the 
above  district  is  now  named  Sithonia. 

C XXIII.  From  the  promontory  of  Ara- 
pelos,  they  proceeded  by  a  short  cut  to  the 
Canastrean  cape,  the  point,  which,  of  all  the 
district  of  Fallene,  projects  farthest  into  the 
sea ;  here  they  took  with  them  other  supplies 
of  men  and  ships,  from  Potidsea,  Aphytus, 
Neapolis,  iEga,  Therambus,'*'Sci«oe,  Menda, 
and  Sana.  These  cities  are  situated  in  the 
region  now  called  Pallene  ;  known  formerly  by 
the  name  Phlegra.  Coasting  onwards  to  the 
station  appointed,  they  supplied  themselves 
with  troops  from  the  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pallene,  and  the  Thermaean  gulf.  The  names 
of  these,  situate  in  what  is  now  called  tht 
Cnossean  region,  are  Lipaxus,  Combrea,  Lissse, 
Gigonus,  Campsa,  SmUa,  and  iBnea.  F^n 
this  last  place,  beyond  which  I  shall  forbear  to 
specify  tiie  names  of  cities,  the  fleet  went  in  a 
straight  direction  to  the  Thermsaan  gulf,  imd 
the  coast  of  Mygdonia ;  it  ultimate  amved  at 
Therma,  the  place  appointed,  as  also  at  Sim. 
dus  and  Chalestra,  on  the  river  Axius,  which 
separates    Mygdonia    from    Bottiseis.    In     a 
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narrow  neck  of  this  region,  leading  to  the  sea, 
are  found  the  cities  of  Ichnae  and  Pella. 

CXXIV.  The  naval  forces  stationed  them- 
selves near  the  river  Axius,  the  town  of  Tfaer- 
ma,  and  the  other  neighbouring  cities,  where 
they  waited  for  the  king.  Directing  his  march 
this  way,  Xerxes,  with  all  his  forces,  left  Acan- 
thos,  and  proceeded  over  the  continent  tlirough 
Pirnnifl  Mid  rrsstonia,  ppnrfhrrfvrr  Chidorus, 
which,  taking  its  rise  inCrestonia,  flows  through 
Mygdonia,  and  empties  itselTlnto^la  marsh 
which  is  above  the  river  A?du8j__ 

CXXV.  In  the  course  of  this  march  the 
camels,  which  carried  the  provisions,  were  at- 
tacked by  lions  :  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
they  left  their  accustomed  abode,  and  without 
molesting  man  or  beast,  fell  upon  the  camels 
only.'  That  the  lions  should  attack  the  camels 
alone,  animals  they  had  never  before  devoured, 

1  The  camels  only.'}-'"  Herodotus,"  says  Bellanger, 
in  a  note  upon  this  passage,  "  was  no  great  naturalist. 
The  Arabians,  and  all  those  who  inhabit  the  countries 
where  are,  lions  and  camels,  very  well  know  that  the 
lion  loves  the  flesh  of  the  camel" — See  JElian,  History 
of  AnimalSf  book  xvii  chap.  36. 

Herodotus,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  remarkably 
well  versed  in  natural  history  ;  but  if  he  had,  it  must 
always  have  appeared  surprising  to  him,  that  lions,  who 
had  never  before  seen  camels,  or  tasted  their  flesh,  should 
attack  them  in  preference  to  other  beasts  of  burden. 
That  in  Arabia  lions  should  prefer  a  camel  to  a  horse, 
may  seem  natural  enough }  they  know  by  experience 
the  flesh  of  these  two  animals,  and  that  of  the  camels  is 
doubtless  more  to  their  taste :  but  what  could  have  given 
them  this  knowledge  in  Macedonia  ?  I  confess  that  this 
would  have  appeared  no  less  mar^'ellous  to  me  than  to 
Herodotus. — Lurcher. 

With  respect  to  the  lion,  many  preposterous  errors 
anciently  prevailed,  which  modem  improvements  and 
researches  in  natural  history,  have  corrected  and  im. 
proved  j  nevertheless  the  fact  here  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus must  ever  appear  marvellous.  It  seems  in  the  tirst 
place,  that  the  region  of  Europe  in  which  he  has  fixed 
those  lions  is  too  cold  for  producing  those  animals,  and 
according  to  every  testimony  it  was  then  colder  than  at 
present 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  lion,  however  urged  by 
hunger,  does  not  attack  its  prey  boldly  and  in  an  open 
manner,  but  insidiously:  as  the  camels  were  therefore  cer- 
tainly on  this  occasion  accompanied  by  amultitude,it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  they  could  well  be  exposed  to  the 
"ftttacks  of  the  lions.  In  the  next  place  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  lions  should  be  allured  to  the  camels  by  their 
smell,  for  it  is  now  very  well  ascertained  that  the  lion 
hiis  by  no  means  an  acute  sense  of  smelling.  With  re- 
spect to  the  taste  of  the  lion,  it  is  said  that  having  once 
tasted  human  blood  it  prefers  it  to  all  other  food.  Of  the 
tiger,  which  is  only  a  diflferent  species  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  lion,  both  being  feles,  it  is  said,  but  I  know  not 
from  what  accuracy  of  experiment  or  observation,  that 
it  prefers  the  flesh  of  an  African  to  that  of  an  European, 
the  European  to  the  American ;  but  the  assertion  may 
be  reasonably  dispated.— 7.  "^ 


or  even  seen,  is  a  fact  which  1  relate  with  sur- 
prise, and  am  totally  unable  to  explain.  l 

CXXyi.  These  places  abound  with  limit 
and  wild  bulls,  the  large  horns  of  which  are' 
carried  to  Greece.  On  the  one  side  the  Ne^ 
tus,  which  flows  through  Abdera,  and  on  tli» 
other  the  Achelous,  passing  through  Acarna-  . 
nia,  are  the  limits  beyond  which  no  lions  are 
found.'  In  the  intermediate  region  betwixt 
these  two  places  lions  are  produced ;  but  no  one 
has  ever  seen  them  in  Europe,  beyond  the 
Nestus  to  the  east,  or  beyond  the  Acfadous  to 
the  west. 

CXXVII.  On  his  arrival  at  Therma, 
Xerxes  halted  with  his  army,  which  occupieA 
the  whole  of  the  coast  from  Therm'^  and  Mjff, 
donia,  as  far  as  the  rivers  Lydias  and  HaliacN 
mon,  which  forming  the  limits  of  Bottiseis  and 
Macedonia,  meet  at  last  in  the  same  channeL 
Here  the  Barbarians  encamped:  of  all  the  rivers 
I  have  enumerated,  the  Chidorus,  which  flows 
from  Crestonia,  was  the  only  one  which  ^Bd 
not  afford  sufficient  water  for  the  troops.  . 

CXXVIII.  "Xerxes,  viewing  from  Tbeiu 
ma,  Olympus  and  Ossa,  Thessalian  mountaina 
of  an  extraordinary  height,  betwixt  which  waa 
a  narrow  passage  where  the  Peneus  pouted  ita 
stream,  and  where  was  an  entrance  to  Thessalyy 
he  was  desirous  of  sailing  to  the  mouth  of  this 
river.  For  the  way  he  had  determined  to 
march  as  the  safest  was  through  the  high  coun- 
try of  Macedonia,  by  the  Perrhaebi,  and  the 
town  of  Gonnus.  He  instantly  however  set 
about  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  He 
accordingly  went  on  board  a  Sidonian  vess^ 
for  on  such  occasions  he  always  preferred  the 
ships  of  that  country;  leaving  here  his  land 
forces,  he  gave  the  signal  for  all  the  fleet  to 
prepare  to  set  sail.  Arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneus,  he  observed  it  with  particular  ad- 
miration, and  desired  to  know  of  his  guides  if 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  turn  the  stream, 
and  make  it  empty  itself  into  the  sea  in  some 
other  place. 

CXXIX.  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been 
formerly  a  marsh,  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains ;  to  the  east  by  Pelion  and 


2  Lions  are  ybund  3— Lions  are  not  at  all  found  in 
America,  and  fewer  in  Asia  than  Africa.  The  natural 
history  of  the  lion  may  be  perused  in  Bufifon  with  much 
information  and  entertainment,  bat  more  real  know, 
ledge  concerning  this  noble  animal  may  perhi^n  be  ob. 
tained  from  Sparman's  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  than  from  any  other  writer  on  this  But(ject— T. 
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Ossa,  whose  bases  meet  each  other ;  to  the 
^.  north  by  Olympus,  to  the  west  by  Pindus,  to 
the  south  by  Othrys.  The  space  betwixt  these 
is  Thessaiy,  into  which  depressed  region  many 
rivers  pour  their  waters,  but  more  particularly 
these  five,  the  Peneus,  the  Apidanus,  the 
Ouochonus,  the  Enipeus,  and  the  Pamisus: 
all  these,  flowing  from  the  mountains  which 
surround  Thessaiy  into  the  plain,  are  till  then 
distinguished  by  specific  names.  They  after- 
wards unite  in  one  narrow  channel,  and  are 
poured  into  the  sea.  After  their  imion  they 
take  the  name  of  the  Peneus  only.  It  is  said, 
that  formerly,  before  this  aperture  to  the  sea 
existed,  all  these  rivers,  and  also  the  lake  Boe- 
be'is,  had  not  as  now  any  specific  name,  but 
that  their  body  of  water  was  as  large  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  whole  of  Thessaiy  a  sea.  The 
Thessalians  affirm,  and  not  improbably,  that 
the  valley  through  which  the  Peneus  flows  was 
formed  by  Neptune.  Whoever  supposes  that 
Neptune  causes  earthquakes,  and  that  the  con- 
sequent  chasms  are  the  work  of  that  deity, 
may  on  viewing  this  spot  easily  ascribe  it  to  his 
power :  to  me,  the  separation  of  these  moun- 
tains appears  to  have  been  the  eflect  of  an 
earthquake.' 

CXXX.  Xerxes  inquiring  of  his  guides 
whether  the  P^nftus  might  he  ropdurtrd  to  the 
sea  by  any  other  channel,  received  from  them, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
the  country,  this  reply :  "  As  Thessaiy,  O  king, 
is  on  every  side  encircled  by^nountamS;  the 
Peneus  can  have  no  other  communication  with 
the  sea."     "  The  Thessalians,"  Xerxes  is  said 


3  Jn  earthquake.'] — The  reader  may  see  in  Philostra- 
tiis,  the  description  of  a  picture  in  which  Neptune  is  re- 
presented as  in  the  act  of  separating-  the  mountains.^ 
See  also  Strabo.  The  tradition  that  Ossa  and  Olympus 
were  anciently  different  parts  of  the  same  mountain,  ex- 
isted from  a  very  remote  period  in  Greece ;  and  accord, 
ing  to  Mr  Wood,  in  his  Essay  on  Homer,  is  not  now  ob. 
literated.  The  valley  through  which  the  Peneus  flows 
is  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  Uie  fruitful  theme  of  so 
many  poetical  effusions  in  ancient  periods,  as  well  as  at 
the  present  llie  river  Peneus  is  no  where  better  des. 
eribed  than  in  the  following  lines  of  Ovid : 

Ett  nerons  HaemonlB  pnerupta  qaod  nndique  cUndit 
Silva,  Tocant  Tempe  per  qiue  Peneus  ab  imo 
EflTatut  Pindo  >pumo&is  Tolvitar  undii 
Dt-Jcctuque  gravii  tenaet  agitantia  ftimot 
Nabila  oondacit,  summaique  aspergine  s;Iras 
Implutt  et  (onltu  plmgnam  vicina  fatiftat. 

Mttamorph.  i.  668. 

Very  few  readers  will  require  to  be  told  that  Ovid 
made  tlie  banks  of  the  Peneus  the  scene  <^  his  fable  of 
Daphne  and  Apollo. — T. 


to  have  answered,  "  are  a  sagacious  people. 
They  have  been  careful  to  decline  a  con  test  fur 
many  reasons,  and  particularly  as  they  must 
have  discerned  that  their  country  would  afford 
an  easy  conquest  to  an  invader.  All  tb»t 
would  be  necessary  to  deluge  the  whole  if 
Thessaiy,  except  the  mountainous  parts,  woud 
be  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  aud  thus 
throw  back  its  waters  upon  the  country." 
This  observation  referred  to  the  sons  of  Aleuas, 
who  were  Thessalians,  and  the  first  Greeks 
who  submitted  to  the  king.  He  presumed  that 
their  conduct  declared  the  general  sentiments 
of  the  nation  in  his  favour.  After  surveying 
the  place  he  returped-laJCherma. 

CXXXI.  He  remained  alew^^ajrs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pieria,  during  which  interval 
a  detachment  of  the  third  of  his  army  was^em- 
ployed  in  ^^^f^rirg  t^y  iVTarif  j^inn  mountains, 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  troops  into  the 
country oflthe-Pficiluehiu  At thesam^ttfae the 
messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  require  earth 
and  water  of  the  Greeks  returned,  some  with 
and  soQoewithout  it. 

CXX^n.  Among  those  who  sent  it,  were 
the  Thessalians,  the  Dolopians,  tl^^J£aiaQS,  the 
Perrhaebi^tbe  Locri,  tJie  Mafmetes^e  Melians, 
the  Acha^mTof  Phthiotis,  the  Thebiuis,  tod 'the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Boeotia,  except  theThes. 
pians  and  Plateans.  Against  all  these  nations 
those  Greeks  who  determined  to  resist  the 
Barbarians  entered  into  a  solemn  vow*  to  the 
following  effect— that  whatever  Greeks  submit- 
ted to  the  Persian,  without  the  plea  of  unavoid- 
able necessity,  should  on  any  favourable  change 
of  their  affairs  forfeit  to  the  divinity  of  Delphi 
a  tenth  part  of  their  property. 

CXXXIII.  Xerxes  sent  no  messengers 
either  to  Athens  oi^o  Sparta,  for  when  Darius 
had  beforg  sent  to  thoSir-placcs.  the  Athenians 
threw  his  people  into  their  pit  of  punishment,* 


4  Solemn  wncy-The  Greek  is  tretfAM  •ftun,  literally, 
thejf  cut  an  oath,  because  no  alliance  or  agreement  was 
ever  made  without  sacrificing  a  victim.  Similar  to  this, 
and  to  be  explained  in  like  manner,  was  the  ferire  fosdos 
of  the  Romans. 

5  Pit  of  punishmenfy-Jjeamed  men  have  disputed 
whether  the  /3«;«0;«v  was  the  place  of  punishment  at 
Athens  or  at  Sparta.'  See  the  Essais  de  Critique  of  BelL 
anger,  page  63,  and  the  note  of  Larcher  on  this  passage. 
It  was  a  deep  pit,  into  which  criminals  were  precipitated. 
See,  in  the  Stratagemata  of  Polyssnus,  an  entertaining 
account  of  the  ingenious  and  successful  contrivance  of 
one  Aristomenes  to  escape  from  this  horrid  place.  Pol- 
yarn,  book  iL  c.  SL    Similar  to  this  was  tiie  punishment 

,  of  precipitation  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  inflicted  on  state 
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(be  Lacednmoniuia  into  wellg,  telling  lliem  ti 
get  the  earth  and  wnter  thence,  Bnd  carry  it  ti 
therr  king.  The  dtf  and  coicntry  of  tbfc , 
Achenianii  w>B  oftenvarda  laid  waste ;  but  that ' 
thef  auffered  thus  in  consequence  of  (faair  treat- 
iiii'nt  of  the  ambaaradora,  ia  more  (han  1  will 
■asert,  indeed  I  can  by  no  means  aacribe  it  (o 
thataniw. 

CXXXIV.  But  the  vengeance  of  Tallhy- 
bius,'  who  bad  been  the  herald  of  Agamemnon, 
fell  upon  the  I^cedienioniana.  There  i»  at 
Sparta  a  temple  of  Tallbytnos,  hii  postcritf 
are  called  Taltfaytnadee,  and  are  employed,  ae  a 
mark  of  honour,  on  all  foreign  embamies.  A 
long  time  after  the  incident  we  bare  related, 
the  entrails  oftbe  victims  continued  at  Sparta  to 
bearan  unferouraUe  appearmce,  till  the  people, 
Tedneed  to  deapondeney ,  called  a  general  assem- 
bly, in  which  they  inquired  by  tfae  hnalda,  if 
any  Lacedamonian  would  die  Ibr  his  coajitlfr'' 


van«a/Taai9Nu.>-ThelB<  _ 
ell  g^nenUv  upon  tbe  republic  of 


Upon  this  Spertbfei,*  ton 
and  Bulls,  son  of  Nicolaug,  Spartans  of 
^teat  Bccompliahments  and  distinction,  ofiersd 
themseWea  to  undergo  whatever  punishment 
Xenet,  the  son  of  Darius,  should  think  proper 
to  inflict  on  account  of  tbe  murder  of  bis  anu 

bassadora. These  men  t£eFefOTe^e||5gartUM 

sent  to  the  Modes  as  to  certain  death. 

CXXX  V.  Tbe  magtumimi^  of  these  twn 
men,  as  well  as  the  words  which  they  used,  dft- 
serve  ndmirstion.  On  their  nay  Co  Susa  they 
came  to  Hydainea,'  a  native  of  Fenia.  and  go- 
vernor of  tbe  vanquished  places  in  Asia  onr 
the  sea  t  he  entertained  them  with  much  liber- 
ality and  kindness,  and  addressed  them  as  fid- 
lows  :  "  Why,  O  Lacedeemonians,  wUl  Jtm 
reject  tbe  friendship  of  tfae  king  ?  FVom  me, 
and  from  my  conditiiWi  you  may  team  how  well 
he  kno«'s  to  reward  merit.  He  already  thinks 
highly  of  your  virtue,  and  if  you  vrill  but  eater 
into  his  service,  he  will  doubtless  assign  to  taA 
of  you,  some  government  in  Greece."  •■  Hy- 
dsrnes,"  they  replied,  "  your  advice  with  re- 
spect to  us  is  inconsistent ;  you  speak  from 
the  experience  of  your  own,  but  wicb  an  en- 
tire ignonnce  of  our  situation.  To  you  ser- 
vitude is  familiar ;  but  how  sweet  a  thing 
liberty  is,  you  h«ve  never  known,  if  you  tiad, 
you  yourself  would  hate  &dvised  us  to  make  all 
possible  exertions  to  preserve  it.*^ 

CXXXVl.  When  inti^uced,  on  their  IT. 
rival  at  Susa,  to  tbe  royal  presence,  they  were 
Gist  ordered  by  tbe  guards  to  fall  prostrate,  and 
adore  tbe  king,'  and  some  force  was  used  m 


ed,  bi  Ow  yoluntBij  d«o«™  -if  one  or  ino™  panuio.  to 

mnw  sbirani  HTW;  l*»d»(BDefH»f»nuinTiiiHii.l««. 

ed  lo  dote  broiiiM  «  Honuul  knight  volimUrUy  leipid 

into  iti  ud  ■  aplondid  virtory  OTer  tSdr  HiT«uri» 

lidltldiiiLi  to  itroa  a>i  a-BKcnie  tlBrsielias,  tlirif 

Ttie  foHy  iKgRn  with  Auguttus,  to  wlioni  one  Plicnrius 

tliiil  delated  Umselt.     That  better  devolitin,  the  result 

!(.]— J'bf  Utcrsl  DMBiyng  oftlH  Gi 
1  would  Bditoe  HI  to  tifht  Th  it  aot  Dalr 

t  Willi  hsb^Mi :  wUdi  In  ■  Bmanrt  a. 
r  to  Aiihl  wWi  ■  ipw  IrnpHn  AgiUliV 


than  ivBt  poulbie  with  an  u 
9  .idoTK  Ut  Mn^.^-TMl  in 
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compel  them.  But  this  they  reliised  to  do, 
even  if  they  should  dash  their  heads  against  the 
ground.  They  were  not,  they  said,  accustomed 
to  adore  a  man,  nor  was  it  for  this  purpose  that 
they  came.  After  persevering  in  such  conduct, 
they  addressed  Xerxes  himself  in  these  and 
similar  expressions  :  "  £jng..Qf4be-Mede9r-wjei 
are  sent  by  our  countrymen  to  make  atone- 
ment for  those  ambassador8''whp  perished  at 
Sparta.*'  Xerxes  with  great  magnanimity  said 
he  would  not  imitate  the  example  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. They  in  ^killing  his  ambassadors 
had  violated  the  |^w&  of  nations  ^  he  would  not 
be  guilty  of  that  with  which,  he  reproached 
them,  nor,  by  destroying,  their,  ijaessengers,  in- 
directly justify  their  crime. 

CXXXyil.  In  consequence  of  this  con- 
duct of  the  Spartans,  the  indignation  of  Tal- 
thybius  subsided  for  the  present,  notwithstand- 
ing the  return  of  Sperthies  and  Bulls  to  their 
country.  But  according  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
account,  this  displeasure  was  after  a  long  inter- 
val again  conspicuous  in  the  war  betwixt  the 
people  of  the  Peloponnese  and  the  Athenians. 
For  my  own  part,  I  see  no  divine  interposi. 
tion"  in  this  business  :  that  the  anger  of  Tal- 
thybius  should  without  ceasing  continue  to 
operate  till  the  devoted  individuals  were  sent 
from  their  country,  seems  just  and  reasonable  ; 
but  that  it  should  ultimately  fall  on  the  children 
of  these  men,  does  not  to  me  look  like  divine 
vengeance.  Nicolaus,  the  son  of  Bulls,  and 
Aneristus,  the  son  of  SperthieipBad  taken  a 
fishing  vessel  belonging  to  the    Tirynthians' 

mistocles  and  one  or  two  more,  uniformly  refused  to  do. 
We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus,  that  one  Tlmagoras 
an  Athenian,  having  done  this,  was,  by  his  countrymen, 
condemned  to  die  :  thinking  the  dignity  of  their  city  in- 
jured and  degraded  by  this  act  of  meanness. 

Prideaux  remarks,  that  this  compliment  of  prostration 
before  him  must  hare  been  paid  the  king  of  Persia  by  the 
prophets  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  or  they  could  not  have  had 
access  to  him. — T. 

6  Divine  interposition,'}— To  impute  that  to  divine  in- 
terposition whidi  human  sagacity  is  unable  to  account 
for  or  explain,  seems  the  necessary  result  of  ignorance 
combined  with  superstition.  That  in  a  case  so  remark- 
able as  this  before  us,  Herodotus  should  disdain  to  do  this, 
does  the  highest  credit  to  his  candour  and  his  wisdom. 
The  passage  however  has  greatly  perplexed  the  most 
learned  commentators,  some  thinking  that  the  ncgatire 
particle  ought  to  be  rejected,  others  the  contrary.  I 
would  refer  the  curious  reader  to  Valcnaer's  note  on  the 
passage,  which  to  me  seems  very  satisfactory,  and  which 
I  have  of  course  adopted.— T. 

7  To  the  rirv/t/A»an#.3— Thucydides  relates  the  parti- 
culars uf  this  a£bir,  book  iL  chapter  67.  From  his  ac- 
count no  divine  interposition  seems  neoessary  to  explain 
what  happened  to  Nicolaus  and  Aneristus :  they  were 
two  of  several  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 


A 


full  of  men :  beiiig  afterwar4  sent  on  some 
public  business  into  Asia  by  the.  Trficedaemo- 
nians,  they  were  betrayed  by  Sitalees,  son  of 
Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  by  Nympho- 
dorus,  son  of  P3rthus,  a  man  of  Abdera.  They 
were  accordingly  captured  near  Bisanthis  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  being  carried  to  Attica,  were 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  as  was  also 
Aristeas,  son  of  Adimantus,  a  Corinthian. — 
These  events  happenedrmury*']^esrrafier  the 
expedition  of  ^erxes." 

CXXXVIIL  This  expedition,  to  return  to 
y  proper  subject,  was  nominally  6aid4e-be  di- 
rected  against  Athens ;  butTts  real  object  was 
\the  entire  conquest  of  Greece.  The  Greeks 
were  long  prepared  for  this  invasion,  but  they 
did  not  all  think  of  it  alike.  They  who  had 
made  their  submissi^TtD  the  Persian,  did  not 
conceive  they  had  any  thing  to  apprehend  from 
the  Barbarian's  presence,  whilst  they  who  had 
resisted  his  proposals  were  overwhelmed  with 
terror  and  alarm.  The  united  naVal  armament 
of  Greece  was  far  from  able  to  con^jnd  with 
his  power ;  and  a  great  number  of  them  dis- 
covered more  inclination  to  go  over  to  the 
Medes,  than  to  concur  In  the  general  defence. 
CXXXIIX.  I  feel  myself  impelled  in  this 
place  to  deliver  an  0£inion,  which  though  it  may 
appear  invidious  to  mosTlOen,  as  it  seems  to 
me  the  fact,  I  shall  luitsu^ress.  If  the  Athe- 
nians, through  terror  of  the  impending  danger, 
had  forsaken  their  country,  or  if  they  had  staid 
merely  to  have  surrendered  themseJvea  to  Xer- 
xes, he  wottld^^eertainly  have  met  with  no  re- 
sistancj&J^f<^Bea ;  if  he  had  remained,  without 
contest,  master  of  the  sea,  the  following  must 
have  been  the  event  of  things  on  the  continent : 
— Although  they  of  the  Peloponnese  had  for- 
tified the  isthmus  by  a  number  of  walls,  the 
Lacedaemonians  must  inevitably  have  been  de- 
serted by  their  allies,  not  so  much  from  inclina- 
tion as  from  their  being  compelled  to  see  their 
cities  regularly  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Bar- 
barian fleet  Thus  left  alone,  after  many  ef- 
forts of  valour,  they  would  have  encountered  an 


who  were  then  at  variance  with  Sparta.  In  the  b^fin. 
ning  of  the  war,  the  LacedsBmonians  had  put  to  death  such 
us  they  captured  by  sea,  and  the  Athenians  thought  thenu 
selves  at  liberty  to  retaliate.  Tlmcydides  says,  that 
Aristeas,  one  of  the  captives,  was  in  a  particular  manner 
odious  to  the  Athenians,  as  they  imputed  to  Mm  many 
calamities  they  had  recently  experienced  j  but  he  says 
no  such  thing  eith«r  of  Nicolaus  or  Aneristus.— 7. 

8  After  the  expediOoH  of  Xerxet.'y^The  events  here 
alluded  to  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  eighty, 
seventh  Olympiad,  as  appears  from  Thucydides. 

2  Y 
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hononrable  death.     Either  this  must  have  been 
their  lot,  or,  seeing  the  other  Greeks  forming 
alliances   >vith  the   Medes,    they  themselves 
would  have  done  the  same :  thus  would  Greece 
cither  way  have  been  reduced  under  the  Per- 
sian yoke.     Of  what  advantage  the  walls  along 
the  isthmus  could  possibly  have  been,  whilst 
V  the  king  remained  master  of  the  sea,  I  am  un- 
\able  to  discover.       Whoever  therefore  shall 
■^consider  the  Athenians  aa-daliyofew  of 'fljceece, 
'swill  not  be  farjrgjn  the  truth.    The  scale  to 
which  theyTncUned  would  necessarily  preponde- 
irate.  In  their  anxiety  for  p.rfijsei;ving  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  they  animated  the  ardour  of  all 
that  part  of  Greece  which  was  before  inclined  ta 
/  resist  the  Medes.     They,  next  to  the  gods,  re- 
pelled  the  invader ;  nor  did  the  Delphic  oracles, 
.alarming  and  terrific  as  they  were,  induce  them 
to  abandon  Greece  ;  but  they  waited  to  receive 
the  invader. 

CXL.  The  Athenians,  desirous  to  know 
the  will  of  the  oracle,  sent  messengers  to  Del- 
phi ;  who,  after  the  customary  ceremonies,  en- 
tering the  temple,  were  thus  addressed  in  a 
prophetic  spirit  by  the  priestess,  whose  name 
was  Aristonice : 

**  Unhappy  men,  to  earth's  last  limits  go ; 
Forsake  your  homes,  and  city's  lofty  brow. 
For  neither  head  nor  bodies  firm  remain, 
Nor  hands  assist  you,  nor  can  feet  sustain : 
All,  all  is  lost,  the  fires  spread  wide  around. 
Mars  in  his  Syrian  car  and  arms  is  found  : 
Not  ye  alone  his  furious  wrath  may  fear ; 
Their  towers  from  many  shall  liis  vengeance  tear. 
And  now  from  hallowed  shrines  the  flames  ascend. 
Black  blood  and  sweat  their  fearful  torrents  blend. 
Horror  prevails  I    Ye  vietims  of  despair. 
Depart,  and  for  uoheard^f  ills  prepare.** 

CXLI.  This  reply  filled  the  Athenian 
messengers  with  the  deepest  affliction  :  whilst 
they  were  reflecting  on  its  melancholy  import, 
Timon,  son  of  Androbulis,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  dtizeni  of  Delphi,  recommended 
them  to  assume  the  dress  of  supplicants,  and  a 
second  time  to  consult  the  oracle.  They  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  expressed  their  senti- 
,  ments  to  the  oracle  in  these  terms :  ^  O  king, 
return  us  an  answer  more  auspicious  to  our 
country ;  let  our  supplicatory  dress  and  atti- 
tude incline  you  to  compassion ;  otherwise  we 
will  not  leave  your  sanctuary,  but  here  remain 
till  we  die."  The  second  answer^  of  the 
priestess  was  to  this  efiect : 

1  The  second  annfer.3— This  has  generally  been  im- 
puted to  the  interposition  of  Themistocles,  who,  as  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  despairing  to  influence  his  fellow  dtt. 
zens  by  any  human  arguments,  brought  to  his  aid  divine 
revelations,  prodigies,  and  oracles,  which  he  employed 
like  machines  in  a  theatre. 


"  Of  Jove,  who  rules  Olympian  heights  above. 
Not  Falla8*8  self  the  solemn  will  can  move. 
My  awful  words  attend  then  once  again. 
And  firm  they  shall  as  adamant  remain. 
When  all  is  lost  within  Cecropian  bounds. 
And  where  Cithseron's  sacred  boeom  sounda*   - 
Jove  to  his  loved  Tritonian  maid  shall  give 
A  wall  of  ^ood,  where  you  and  yours  siuill  lir*. 
Your  numerous  foes'  approach  forbear  to  stay. 
Bat  fiy  from  horse,  and  foot*  and  arms  away. 
Thou  Shalt,  immortal  Salamis,  destroy 
The  rising  source  of  many  a  mother's  joy : 
Thou  slialt— though  Ceret  scatter  o*er  the  plain. 
Or  keep  within  disposed,  her  golden  grain.** 

CXL  1 1.  The  messengers,  as  reasonaUy 
they  might,  deeming  this  reply  less  severe  than 
the  former,  wrote  it  down,  and  returning  to 
Athens  recited  it  to  the  people.  Many  difler^ 
ent,  and  indeed  entirely  opposite  opinions, 
were  delivered  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
oracle ;  some  of  the  oldest  men  thoi^t  it  in- 
tended to  declare  that  the  citadel,  which  for- 
merly was  surrounded  by  a  pallisade,  should 
not  be  taken,  to  which  paUisade  they  referred 
the  oracular  expression  of  the  wooden  walL — 
Others  thought  that  the  deity,  by  a  wooden 
wall,  meant  ships,  which  theiefore,  omitting 
every  thing  else,  it  became  them  to  provide. 
But  they  who  inclined  to  this  opinion  were 
perplexed  by  the  concluding  words  of  the 
oracle : 

"Thou  Shalt,  immortal  Salamis,  destroy 
The  rising  source  of  many  a  mother's  Joy : 
Thou  Shalt— though  Ceres  scatter  o'er  the  plain. 
Or  keep  within  disposed,  her  gfAAsm  grain  ;" 

for  the  interpreters  of  the  oracle  presumed* 
that  a  defeat  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
sea  engagement  near  Salamis. 
yCXLIII.  There  was  at  Athens  a  man 
lately  arrived  at  the  first  dignities  of  the  state, 
whose  name  was  Themistocles,  the  son  of 
Neocles ;  he  would  not  allow  the  interpreters 
of  the  oracles  to  be  entirely  right.  "  If,"  said 
he,'  "  that  prediction  had  referred  to  the  Athe. 
ians,  the  deity  would  not  have  used  terms  so 
gentle.  The  expression  would  surely  have 
been,  <  O  wretched  Salamis,'  and  not  <  O  im- 
mortal  Salamis,'  if  the  inhabitants  had  been 

2  Ift  mid  Ae.3— The   last-mentioned  oracle  ia  tlius 
given  by  Glover  in  his  Athenaid,  booki.  334 

"  Ab,  still  my  tongue  lik*  adamant  it  bard ; 

Miaerni'itowen  most  perish:  JoTcseran 

So  trills,  yet  grantliiKf  at  his  daughter's  suit. 

Her  people  refiige  under  walls  of  wood ; 

But  shun  the  myriads  of  terrific  horse> 

Which  on  your  Aelds  an  eastern  Mars  shall  brisg."— 

She  cessed,  th'  Athenian  notes*  her  answer  down; 

To  one  the  most  Intrusted  of  bia  train 

He  gave  the  tablet :  "  Back  to  Athens  fly," 

He  said,  **  the  smi  of  Neocles  alone, 

By  bis  unbounded  faculties,  can  pierce 

The  hidden  sense  of  these  mysterious  strains." 
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doomed  to  pemh  in  llie  Tiehtttf  of  that  idand.** 
Every  more  sagacious  person,  ke  thongfat,  most 
allow  that  the  orade  threatoied  not  the  Athe« 
nians  but  the  enemy ;  he  recommended  them, 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  an  engagement  by  sea, 
the  only  proper  interpretation  of  the  walls  of 
wood.  This  opinion  of  Themistodes  ap- 
peared to  the  Athenians  more  jndicioiis  than 
that  of  the  interpreters,  who  were  averse  to  a 
naval  engagement;  and  who  advised  their 
countrymen  to  attempt  no  resistance,  but  to 
abandon  Attica,  and  seek  another  residence. 

CXLIV.  Themistodes  had  on  a  former 
occasion  given  proofs  of  his  superior  sagadty : 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  public  treasury,  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  Laurium.  A  proposal  had  been 
made,  and  approved,  that  this  should  be  equally 
divided  among  the  citizens  of  mature  age,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  drachmae  a-head ;  Themistodes 
dissuaded'  the  Athenians  from  this  measure, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  furnish  out  with  it  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  vessels,  for  the  war  with 
^gina.  It  was  tbis  war,  therefore,  which 
operated  to  the  safety  of  Greece,  by  obliging 
the  Athenians  to  become  sailors.  This  fleet 
was  not  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended,  but  it  opportunely 
served  for  the  general  benefit  of  Greece.  The 
above  ships  being  already  prepared,  the  Athe- 
nians had  only  to  increase  their  number :  it 
was  therefore  determined,  in  a  general  council, 
held  after  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  that 
they  could  not  better  testify  their  obedience  to 
the  divinity,  than  by  meeting  at  sea  the  Barba- 
rian invader  of  their  country,  in  conjunction 
with  those  Greeks  who  chose  to  join  their  arms. 
— Such  were  the  orades  delivered  to  the 
Athenians. 

CXLV.  At  this  council  all  the  other 
Greeks  assisted  who  were  animated  with  an 
ingenuous  ardour  with  respect  to  their  country. 
After  a  conference,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the  common  in- 
terest, it  was  first  of  all  determined,  that  their 
private  resentments  and  hostilities  should  cease. 
At  this  period  great  disturbances  existed,  but 
more  particularly  betwixt  the  people  of  Athens 


3  Themistodes  dissuaded.'}— 'Flntareh,  in  his  life  of 
Themistocles,  relates  the  same  fact  It  was  doubtless  a 
bold  tliough  sagacious  measure,  and  one  of  those  which, 
as  it  happens  to  meet  the  temporary  emotion  of  the  peo. 
plo,  occasiouii  a  man  either  to  bo  torn  in  pieces  as  the 
betrayer,  or  venerated  as  the  saviour  of  his  country. — T. 


of  Gdon  was  \ 
tance,  as  to  be  I 
of  Greece.         I 


andiBgina.  At  soon  as  they  heard  that  Xer- 
xes was  at  Sardisy  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  the 
Atiieniaiis  resolved  to  send  some  emissaries 
into  Asia,  to  watdi  the  motions  of  the  king. 
It  was  also  determined,  to  send  some  persons 
to  Aigos  to  form  with  that  nation  a  confede- 
racy against  the  Persian  war :  others  were 
sent  to  Sicily,  to  Gelon,  the  son  of  Dtnome. 
nis ;  some  to  Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  st^idt  as^ 
sistance  for  Greece.  It  was  their  view,  if  pos.. 
sible,  to  collect  Greece  into  one  united  body, 
to  counteract  a  calamity  which  menaced  their 
comnoon  safety.  The  power  of  Gdon  was 
then  deemed  of  so  much  importance, 
surpassed  by  no  individual  state 

CXLVI.  When  all  these  measures  were 
agreed  upon,  and  their  private  animosities  had 
ceased,  their  first  step  was  to  send  three  spies* 
to  Asia.  These  men,  on  their  arrival  at  Sar- 
dis,  were  seized  in  the  act  of  examining  the 
royal  army,  and  being  tortured  by  the  command 
of  the  generals  of  the  land-forces,  were  about 
to  be  put  to  death.  When  Xerxes  heard  of 
this,  he  expressed  himself  displeased  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  officers,  and  sending  some 
of  his  guards,  he  commanded  them  to  bring  the 
spies  to  his  presence,  if  they  were  not  already 
dead :  the  guards  arrived  in  time  to  preserve 
them,  and  they  were  conducted  to  the  royal 
presence.  Xerxes  after  inquiring  their  busi- 
ness, directed  his  guards  to  lead  the  men  round 
his  army,*  and  show  them  all  his  forces,  both 
horse  and  foot ;  when  they  had  fully  satisfied 
their  curiosity,  he  suffered  them  to  depart 
without  molestation,  wherever  they  thought 
proper.  Xerxes  was  prompted  to  this  conduct, 
by  the  idea  that  if  the  spies  were  put  to  death, 
the  Greeks  would  be  able  to  form  no  concep- 
tion of  his  power,  exceeding  even  the  voice  of 
fame ;  he  imagined  also,  that  the  loss  of  three 
individuals  could  prove  of  no  serious  detriment 
to  the  enemy.     But  he  conduded,  that  by  the 


4  T^ee  ipies.y^The  treatment  of  spies  is  one  of  those 
things  about  which  nations  the  most  polished  and  the 
most  barbarous  have  always  thought  and  acted  alike. 
To  hang  a  spy  the  moment  he  is  discovered,  without 
any  forms  of  judicial  process,  is  warranted  by  onivoraal 
consent,  and  seems  justifiable  on  the  common  maxims  of 
policy. 

The  refinement  of  modem  times  annexes  a  condder- 
able  degree  of  infamy  to  the  emplojrment  and  character 
of  a  spy,  but  the  enterprise  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses,  as 
recorded  by  Homer,  seems  to  prove  that  this  was  not 
always  the  case.— 7*. 

5  Round  his  army.^A  similar  condnct  was  pnrsocd 
by  Caius  FabridtiB,  with  rrgvd  to  tibe  apies  of  Pyrrhiia. 
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return  of  these  men  to  Greece,  the  Greeks, 
hearing  of  the  preparations  made  against  them, 
would  not  wait  his  arrival  to  make  their  sub- 
missions ;  and  that  consequently  he  should  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  marching  against  them. 

CXLVIL  Upon  another  occasion  Xerxes 
appeared  to  reason  in  the  same  manner  *.  when 
he  was  at  Abydos  he  saw  some  vessels  sailing 
over  the  Hellespont,  which  carried  com  from 
the  Pontus  to  iBgina  and  the  Peloponnese. 
When  his  attendants  discovered  them  to  be 
enemies,  they  prepared  to  pursue  them,  and 
looked  earnestly  on  the  king,  as  expecting  his 
orders  to  do  so.  Xerxes  inquired  where  these 
vessels  were  going ;  on  being  told  to  the  enemy, 
and  that  they  were  laden  with  com,  "  Well," 
he  replied,  *'  and  are  we  not  going  to  the  same 
place,  carrying  with  us  com  amongst  other  ne- 
cessaries ?  How,  therefore,  can  these  injure  us, 
who  are  carrying  provisions  for  our  use."  The 
spies,  after  surveying  all  that  they  desired,  re- 
turned to  Europe. 

CXLVIII.  After  their  return,  those 
Greeks  who  had  associated  to  resist  the  Per- 
sian, sent  messengers  a  second  time  to  Argos. 
The  Argives  give  this  account  of  their  own 
conduct  ;-^They  were  acquainted,  they  say,  at 
a  very  eaiiy  period,  with  the  Barbarian's  views 
upon  Greece ;  and  being  aware,  and  indeed 
assured,  that  they  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
Greeks  for  their  assistance  to  oppose  him,  they 
sent  to  inquire  of  thie  oracle  at  Delphi,  what 
line  of  conduct  they  might  most  advantageous- 
ly pursue.  They  had  recently  lost  six  thousand 
of  their  countrymen,  who  were  slain  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Cleo- 
menes,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides.  The  Pythian 
made  them  this  reply : 

'*  You,  whom  your  nieighboura  hate,  whilst  gods 

above, 
Inunortal  gods,  with  truest  kindness  love. 
Keep  close  witiiin,  and  well  your  head  dedTend, 
Which  to  the  Umbs  shall  sure  protection  lend." 

This  was  the  answer  given  them  by  the  Py- 
thian, before  the  arrival  of  the  Grecian  envoys. 
When  these  had  delivered  their  commission  to 
the  senate  of  Argos,  the  Argives  caressed 
themselves  disposed  to  enter  into  a  pacific 
treaty  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  a  term  of 
thirty  years,  upon  condition  of  having  the  com-r 
mand  of  half '  of  the  troops ;  they  thought  that 

I  The  command  o/Aa(^>-Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that 
the  Argives  sent  deputies  to  the  general  assembly,  who, 
on  asking  for  a  sh^re  of  the  command,  received  an  answer 
to  this  effect :  that  if  they  thought  it  harder  to  sabmit  to 


in  justice  they  might  claim  the  wbolfl^   biii 
agreed  to  be  satisfied  with  half. 

GXLIX.  This,  according  to  their  own  ao*- 
count,  was  the  answer  of  the  Aigive  senate^  m 
contradiction  to  the  advice  of  the  orade^  not  to 
join  the  Grecian  confederacy.  Their  awe  of 
the  divinity  did  not  prevent  their  urging  with 
eagerness  a  treaty  for  thirty  years,  in  whidi 
period  their  children,  they  presumed,  would 
arrive  at  manhood ;  and  they  feared,  if  they  re. 
fused  to  make  a  treaty,  and  their  former  mis- 
fortunes should  be  aggravated  by  any  new 
calamity  in  the  Persian  war,  they  might  be 
ultimately  reduced  under  the  Lacedaemonian 
yoke.  To  these  proposals  of  the  Ai^ve  senate 
the  Spartan  envoys  replied,  that  mth  reaped 
to  the  treaty,  they  would  relate  their  determina- 
tion to  their  countrymen ;  but  as  to  the  military 
command,  they  were  authorised  to  make  this 
decisive  answer ;  That  as  they  had  two  kiogSy 
and  the  Argives  but  one,'  the  Spartans  could 
not  deprive  either  of  their  two  '  sovereigns  of 
his  privileges ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Argive  prince  should  not  be  vested  with  a  joint 
and  equal  authority.  Thus  the  Ai^gives  relate 
that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  submit  to 
the  Lacedsemonian  insolence,  choosing  rather 
to  be  subject  to  the  Barbarians,  than  to  the 
tyranny  of  Sparta.*  They  therefore  informed 
the  ambassadors,  that  if  they  did  not  quit  their 
territories  before  sunset,  they  should  be  regard- 
ed as  enemies. 

CL.  The  above  is  the  Argive  account ;  an. 
other  report,  however,  is  prevalent  in  Greece  : 
—r  Xerxes,  it  is  said,  before  he  commenced  hos- 
tilities with  Greece,  sent  a  herald  to  Argos, 
who  was  instructed  thus  to  address  the  people : 
"  Men  of  Argos,  attend  to  the  words  of  Xer- 
xes :  we  are  are  of  opinion  that  Perses,  whom 
we  acknowledge  to  be  our  ancestor,  was  the 


the  command  of  a  Grecian,  than  to  have  a  Barbarian 
master,  they  might  as  well  stay,  as  they  were  in  quiet : 
if  they  were  ambitions  to  have  the  command  of  Greerv, 
they  must  deserve  it  by  their  noble  actions. 

2  The  Argives  hut  0ii«.3— Larcher  remarks  on  this 
passage,  that  it  is  the  only  one  he  has  been  able  to  dis. 
cover,  which  mentions  there  being  a  king  of  ArgoSb 

3  Either  of  their  two,'}i—la  book  v.  chap.  75,  we  are 
told  expressly  that  the  Spartans  passed  a  law,  forbidding 
both  their  kings  to  be  at  the  same  time  present  with  the 
army ;  with  which  assertion  the  passage  before  us  evi. 
dently  militates. 

4  Tyranny  of  Sparta."}— The  Lacedaemonians,  sajrs 
Valcnaer,  and  Cleomenes  in  particular,  had  on  various 
occasions  treated  the  Aleves  ill ;  these,  therefwe,  with 
the  Achflsans,  were  the  only  people  of  the  Peloponnese 
who  refused  to  assist  them  in  the  Ptlopounesian  war. 
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fiOJi  of  Perseus,  whose  mother  was  DanaS,  and 
of  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus ;  thus 
it  appears  that  we  derive  our  origin  from  you.^ 
it  would,  therefore,  be  unnatural  either  for  us 
to  carry  on  war  with  those  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  or  for  you  to  make  us  your  adver- 
saries, by  giving  your  assistance  to  others. 
Remain,  therefore,  in  tranquillity  at  home  ;  if 
what  I  meditate  prove  successful,  no  nation 
shall  receive  from  me  greater  honours  than 
yours."  This  proposition  appeared  to  the 
Argives  of  such  serious  importance,  that  they  of 
themselves  made  no  application  to  the  Greeks ; 
and  when  they  were  called  upon  for  their  assis- 
tance, they  claimed  an  equal  command,  merely 
with  the  view  of  remaining  quiet,  for  they  knew 
the  Lacedaemonians  would  refuse  it." 

CLI.  The  above  receives  confirmation  from 
a  circumstance  represented  in  Greece  to  have 
happened  many  years  afterwards.  The  Athen- 
ians, upon  some  occasion  or  other,  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Susa,  the  city  of  Memnoii,'  amongst 
whom  was  Callias,  the  son  of  Ilipponicus  :  at 
the  same  place,  and  time,  some  Aigives  were 
present,  to  inquire'  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of 
Xerxes,  whether  the  friendship  they  had  formed 
with  his  father  Xerxes  continued  still  in  force, 


5  Our  origin  from  you.'y-'li  tYie  fables  of  Greece  may 
be  credited,  the  royal  families  of  Persia  and  Argos  came 
from  the  same  source.  From  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Arrisius  and  Jupiter,  came  Perseuf,  king  of  Argos; 
Perseus  had  by  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus, 
Perses,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Persians,  before  called 
Cephenes. — Lurcher, 

It  is  truly  said  by  Plato  (in  Aldbiad.  vol  iL  p.  120,)  that 
the  Heraclids  in  Greece,  and  the  Achsemenidae  among 
the  Persians,  were  of  the  same  stock.  On  this  account 
Herodotus  makes  Xerxes  claim  kindred  with  the  Argives 
of  Greece,  as  being  equally  of  the  posterity  of  Perses, 
the  same  as  Perseus,  the  sun,  under  which  character 
the  Persians  described  the  patriarch  from  whom  they 
were  descended.  Perseus  was  the  same  as  Mithras, 
whose  sacred  cavern  was  styled  Perseum. 

Phcebe  parent — seu  te  roaeara  Titana  Tocan 
Gentii  AchcmeniK  rita,  sen  pnestat  Otlrin 
Frugifenun :  lea  Penei  tub  ropibos  aotri 
lodignata  tequi  torquentem  comaa  Mithram. 

StaHua  Theb.  L  717. 

The  above  is  from  Bryant,  vol  iL  67,  68.— See  also,  of 
the  same  work,  vol  L  466,  and  vol.  iii.  S88w 

6  Wovid  refuse  lY.]— Plutarch  in  his  Essay  on  the  ma- 
lignity of  Herodotus,  which  I  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  mention,  says,  that  this  passage  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  our  author's  malice.  **  Every  body  kno^vs,** 
says  Plutarch,  <*  that  the  Argives  were  not  unwilling  to 
enter  into  the  Grecian  confederacy,  althoogfa  they  did 
not  choose  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians."— r. 

7  City  o/itf<?mium.  >-BuiIt  by  Tithonus,  the  fiither  of 
Mumnon,  and  called  both  by  JFIerodotos  and  Strabo  the 
Memnonian  city. 


or  whether  he  regarded  them  as  enemies. 
Artaxeixes  replied,  that  it  certainly  did  con- 
tinue, and  that  no  city  had  a  greater  share  of 
his  r^;ard  than  Ai*gos. 

CLIL  In  relating  the  above,  I  neither  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge,  nor  give  any  opinion^ 
having  no  other  authority  but  that  of  the 
Aigives  themselves,  for  saying  that  Xerxes 
sent  a  herald  to  Ai^os,  or  that  the  Aigive  am- 
bassadors at  Susa  interrogated  Artaxerxes 
concerning  his  friendship  for  their  country. 
This,  however,  I  know,  that  if  aU  men  were 
to  produce  in  one  place"  their  faults,  in  order 
to  exchange  them  for  those  of  their  neighhours^ 
the  result  would  be,  that  after  due  examination^ 
each  would  willingly  return  with  what  he 
brought — The  conduct  of  the  Aigives,  accord- 
ing to  this  representation,  was  not  the  basest 
possible.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
record  the  different  opinions  of  men,  though 
I  am  not  obliged  indiscriminately  to  credit 
them ;  and  let  this  my  opinion  be  applied  to 
the  whole  of  my  history.  It  is  then  also  as- 
serted, that  the  Argives  first  invited  the  Per- 
sian  to  invade   Greece,  imagining,  after  the 

8  Produce  in  one  p2ac«.>-This  passage  is  obscure. 
The  meaning  of  Herodotus  seems  to  be,  that  if  we  take 
the  representation  of  the  Argives,  their  guilt  was  not 
considerable,  according  to  the  favourable  eye  with  which 
all  men  view  their  own  faulta.  **  I  know,"  says  he, 
**  that  all  men  would  rather  keep  their  own  faults,  than 
take  those  of  others.** 

A  similar  sentfanent  to  this  is  well  expressed  by  lord 
Chesterfield,  in  a  paper  of  the  World. 

"  11^  sometimes,  our  common  parent  has  been  a  little 
partial,  and  nut  kept  the  scales  quite  even,  if  one  pre. 
ponderates  too  much,  we  throw  into  the  %hter  a  du'f 
counterpoise  of  vanity,  which  never  fails  to  set  all  right 
Hence  it  hi^ypens,  that  hardly  any  man  would  without 
reserve,  and  in  every  particular,  change  with  any  other.*' 

Solon,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  book  vii.  c  8. 
asserted  the  same  thing  concerning  human  miseries. 
"  Solon  aiebat  si  in  unum  locum  cuncti  mala  sua  conto. 
Ussent,  futunun  ut  propria  dqportare  domnm  quam  ex 
commnni  miseriamm  aoervo  portionem  suam  ferre  maL 
lent**  This  topic  is  treated  with  great  humour  in 
the  Spectator.  No.  f&J  and  55a  Should  there  be  any 
doubt  about  the  meaning  ol  »m*»  in  this  passage,  it  may 
be  observea  tliat  Fhitardi  gobetitntes  ty»Xnf*»rth 

Plutarch,  after  reinx>bating  the  manner  in  whidi  Her. 
odotus  speaks  of  the  Argives,  adds  this  comment : 

"  What  he  therefore  reports  the  Ethiopian  to  have  ex. 
claimed,  concerning  the  crfntment  and  the  purple,  *  De- 
ceitful are  the  beantlet,  deceitful  the  garments  of  the 
Persians,*  may  be  applied  to  himself :  for  deceitful  are  the 
phrases,  deceitful  the  figures,  which  Herodotus  employe, 
being  perplexed,  falladons,  and  unsound.  For  as  pain- 
ten  set  off  and  render  more  conspicuous  the  luminous 
parts  of  their  pictures  by  Uie  aid  of  shades^  so  he  by  his 
denials  extends  hit  calnmniee,  and  by  his  ambigooiu 
speeches  makes  his  saspidens  taka  the  deeper  impress 
aion."— 7. 
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losses  tbey  had  sustained  from  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  that  they  could  experience  no  change  for 
the  worse. 

ClillL  With  the  view  of  forming  a  treaty 
with  Gelon,  there  arrived  in  Sicily  different 
ambassadors  from  the  several  allies,  and  Sya- 
grus  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedsnnonians.  An 
ancestor  of  this  Gelon  was  a  citizen  of  Gela,^ 
of  the  island  of  Telso,  opposite  Triopium  when 
the   Lindians  of  Rhodes,'  and  Antiphemus, 


1  GelaJ} — The  curioot  reader  will  find  every  thing  re- 
lating to  Oela  amply  discussed  by  the  learned  D'Orville, 
In  his  Sicnla,  page  111  to  page  131.  It  seems  probable 
that  H  was  btiilt  713  years  before  Christ  According  to 
Diodonis  l^culns,  Phintiai%  tyrant  of  Agrigentom,  de- 
stroyed  Gela  about  the  124th  Olympiad,  and  572  years 
after  its  first  foundation :  the  inhabitants  he  removed 
to  the  town  of  Phintias,  whtch  he  built  A  medal  has 
been  found  in  Sicily,  on  one  side  of  which  is  aminotaur, 
the  well  known  type  of  the  people  of  Gela ;  on  the  re- 
verse a  wild  boar,  which  is  always  found  on  the  medals 
of  Phintias.  See  Larcher's  Table  Geographique,  vol.  viL 
p.  157.— r. 

2  R/iode*.y-^Thi6  Rhodians  succeeded  the  Cretans  in 
the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  they  styled  themselves  sons  of 
the  sea.  So  Simias,  their  own  historian,  says  of  them, 
as  cited  by  Clemens  Alexand.  and  explained  by  Bochart, 
tMM  OctXewtiiss-*'—See  Diodonis  Sic.  L  v.  Floras  calls 
them  Nauticus  populus.  See  Meursius,  where  we  find 
that  Rhodes  was  styled  Mari  enata,  because  it  merged 
by  the  decrease  of  the  sea.  They  applied  themselves 
with  great  success  to  maritime  affiurs,  and  became  fa- 
mous for  building  ships  j  they  took  so  much  care  to  keep 
the  art  to  themselves,  that  it  was  criminal  not  only  to 
enter,  but  even  to  look  at  their  docks.— See  in  Eusta- 
thios  in  Dion,  the  expression  t»  }jvd»'irXaa,  The  high 
esteem  and  credit  whidi  Rhodes  obtained,  is  I4>parent 
from  the  succours  which  the  neighbouring  states  sent 
her,  when  almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  See  Poly, 
bius.  In  Polybius  the  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the 
wisdom  of  her  politics :  one  part  I  cannot  omit,  namely 
the  just  value  they  set  on  their  poor,  and  their  impor- 
tance to  the  state,  and  of  the  care  they  took  of  them. 
They  established  many  rules  for  their  maintenance,  and 
made  ample  provision  for  them  all,  wisely  concluding, 
that  the  better  they  were  used,  the  more  obedient  and 
peaceable  they  would  be»  and  always  ready  to  attend  the 
summons  of  the  public,  in  recruiting  and  manning  their 
fleets.  VS^th  the  terror  of  these  they  long  maintained 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  extending  their  dominion 
even  to  Pharos,  near  Egypt,  till  Cleopatra,  by  sub- 
tlety, shook  off  their  yoke.  The  inhabitants  of  Pharos 
complaining  of  the  heavy  tribute  they  aimually  paid,  as 
many  other  islands  did,  to  the  Rhodians,  she  ordered  a 
mole  to  be  thrown  up  to  join  Pharos  to  the  continent, 
which  was  surprisingly  executed  within  seven  days,  and 
thence  called  Heptastadium.  Soon  after  this  the  Rhodian 
officers  being  arrived  at  Pharos  for  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  the  queen,  riding  on  horeback  over  the  new 
causeway  to  Pharos,  told  the  Rhodians  they  did  not 
know  their  own  business  ;  that  the  tribute  was  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  continent,  and  Pharos  was 
no  longer  an  island.  Let  me  add,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhodes  long  maintained  their  credit  in  maritime  affiun, 
e&ve  their  assistance  to  the  unfortunate,  curbed  and  re- 


built  QeiA,  he  accompanied  them.  Hjs  potteii- 
ty»  in  process  of  time,  became  the  ministem  of 
the  infernal  deitiesi'  which  honour,  Teliiie% 
one  of  their  ancestors,  thus  obtained:  Mwnt 
men  of  G«la,  who  in  a  puUic  tumult  had  been 
worsted,  took  refuge  at  Mactorium,  s  city  bo^ 
yond  Gela.  Telines  brought  beck  theae  tm 
their  allegiance,  without  any  other  aid  than  the 
things  sacred  to  the  above  deities,  but  where  or 
in  what  manner  he  obtained  them  I  am  miililo 
to  explain.  It  was  by  their  aid  that  he  effiecied 
the  return  of  the  citizens  ci  Gela,  having  pre- 
viously stipulated  that  his  descendants  ahould 
be  the  ministers  of  the  above-mentioned  dfitiwi 
That  Telines  should  undertake  and  acoompUak 
so  difficult  an  enterprise,  seems  to  me  partieu*. 
larly  surprising :  it  was  certainly  beyond  tha 
abilities  of  any  ordinary  individual,  and  oomld 
only  have  been  executed  by  a  man  of  very  fope* 
nor  qualities.  He  is>  nevertheless,  lepoffted  bjf 
the  people  of  Sicily  to  have  been  a  penon  cl 
different  character :  that  is  to  say,  of  a  delioatt' 
and  effeminate  nature.  »-Thus,  however,  he  at- 
tained his  dignities. 

CLiy.  Oleander,  the  son  of  Pantaieu^ 
after  possessing  for  seven  years  the  wvex&gatf 
of  Grela,  was  assassinated  by  Sabyllus,  a  citiaen 
of  the  place,  and  succeeded  in  his  authority  by 
his  brother  Hippocrates.  During  his  reign, 
Gelon,*  one  of  the  posterity  of  Telines,  of 
whom  indeed  there  were  many  others,  and  pan- 
ticularly  iEjuesidemus,  son  of  Patafcus,  of  the 
body  guard  of  Hippocrates,  was  soon,  on  ac- 
count of  his  military  virtue,  promoted  to  tibe 
rank  of  general  of  the  cavalry.  He  had  emi- 
nently  distinguished  himself  in  the  several  dif- 
ferent wars  which  Hippocrates  had  prosecuted 
against  the  Callipolitse,  the  Naxians,  the  peo- 
ple of  Zancle  and  Leontium,  not  to  mention 
those  of  Syracuse,  and  many  barbarous  nations. 
Of  all  these  cities,  which  I  have  enumerated, 
that  of  Syracuse  alone  escaped  the  yoke  of 


strained  the  oppressor,  and  by  the  institution  of  the 
knights  of  Jerusalem,  in  1306,  enlisted  themselves  in  de. 
fence  of  Christianity  against  the  encroachments  of  the  in. 
fidels,  and  gallantly  defended  their  island  againrt  the 
Ottoman  forces  for  the  space  of  200  years.->r. 

3  Infernal  deities.^'-^eTeB  and  Proserpine. 

4  Ge2o».3— He  was  not,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicamanos 
asserts,  the  brother  of  Hippocrates.  From  belonging  to 
the  body  guard  of  Hippocrates,  he  elevated  himself  to  the 
government  of  Oela,  and  from  thence  to  that  of  SyracoM : 
this  last  he  rendered  a  flourishing  town,  and  so  attadMd 
it  to  him  by  his  liberality,  that  when  they  broke  in  {rieoea 
the  statues  of  the  tyrants,  to  coin  them  into  money,  wlien 
TiuKde<m  restored  its  liberty  to  Syracuse,  those  of  Gelon 
alone  were  exempted.— XarcA^r. 
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Hippocrates.  I'he  Syracusans,  indeed,  had 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  near  the  river  Elorus, 
but  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyrseans  had  sup* 
ported  and  delivered  them,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  they  should  give  up  to  Hippocrates 
the  city  of  Camarine,  which  they  possessed 
from  the  remotest  antiquity. 

CLV.  Hippocrates,  after  reigning  die  same 
period  as  his  brother  Oleander,  lost  his  life  bc'- 
fore  the  town  of  Hybla,*  in  a  war  against  the 
Sicilians.  Gelon,  after  having  conquered  his 
fellow-citizens  in  a  fixed  battle,  under  pretence 
of-defending  the  rights  of  Euclid  and  Oleander, 
sons  of  Hippocrates,  whose  accession  to  their 
father's  dignity  was  resisted,  obtained  the  su- 
preme authority  of  Gela,  to  the  exdusion  of 
the  lawful  heirs.  He  afterwards  obtained  pos- 
session of  Syracuse,  taking  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  to  their  country,  from  Oasmene,  those 
of  the  Syracusans  called  Gramori,^  who  had  been 
expelled  by  the  common  people,  in  conjunction 
with  their  own  slaves  the  OiUyrians."  The 
Syracusans,  on  his  approach,  made  their  sub- 
mission, and  delivered  up  their  city. 

OLVI.  When  Gelon  became  master  of  Sy- 
racuse he  made  light  of  Gela,  his  former  pos- 
session, and  consigned  it  to  the  care  of  his  bro- 
ther Hiero.  Syracuse,  which  now  was  every 
thing  to  him,  became  soon  a  great  and  power- 
ful city.  Gelon  removed  all  its  inhabitants 
from  Camarine,  whom  he  made  citizens  of 
Syracuse,  after  overturning  their  city.  *  He  did 
the  same  with  respect  to  more  than  half  of  the 
people  of  Gela.  He  besieged  also  the  people 
of  Sicilian  Megara ;  on  their  surrender,  the 
most  wealthy  among  them,  who,  on  account  of 
their  activity  against  him,  expected  no  mercy, 
were  removed  to  Syracuse,  and  permitted  to 


5  Hybla.'} — There  were  in  Sicily  three  cities  of  this, 
name,  the  greater,  the  middle,  and  the  little  Hybla.  The 
first  of  these  is  now  called  Patemo,  and  is  at  the  foot  of 
iEtna ;  the  second  is  the  modem  Ragusa :  the  third  is 
Megara.  It  was  before  the  second  Hybla  that  Hippo- 
crates died.  Hybla  was  also  the  name  of  a  mountain  in 
Sicily,  which  abounded  in  thyme,  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  bees ;  it  has  been  suffidentiy  notorious  in  poetic  de- 
scription. 

I  am  conscious  that,  with  respect  to  geographical  de- 
scriptions, I  have  on  all  occasions  been  concise,  and 
some  of  my  readers  may,  perhaps,  think  to  a  fault  In 
answer  to  this  I  can  only  observe,  that  the  geography  of 
Herodotus  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  employ  a 
separate  volume. — T. 

6  Gamort.3— llie  Gamori  or  Geomori,  were  properly 
those  who,  being  sent  away  im  a  cobmy,  divided  the 
lands  among  them. 

7  Ct^l'^rtVuM.n— Tills  name  is  written  differently.  Lar- 
eher  calls  them  Cillicyrians. 


enjoy  the  privileges  of  dtizens.  The  common 
people  of  Megara,  who  not  having  been  instnu 
ments  of  the  war,  tboughrtEeyltadHKithing  to 
apprehend,  after  being  conducted  to  Syracuse, 
were  sMj^jAtnea,  to  be  cargicd  oi||^  of  Sicily. 
The  people  of  EuboBa  in  Sicily  were  in  like 
manner  separated,  and-  experienced  the  same 
treatment.  His  motive,  in  both  these  in- 
stances, was  his  fear  and  di^ike  of  the.  common 
people :  thus  he  rendered  himself  a  most 
powerfiil  prince. 

OLVn.  When  the  Grecian  ambassadors 
arrived  at  Syracuse,  and  obtained  an  audience 
of  the  king,  they  addressed  him  to  this  effect: 
<<  The  Lacedaemonians,  Athenians^  and  their 
common  allies,  have  deputed  us  to  solicit  your 
assistance  against  the  Barbarian*  You  must 
have  heard  of  his  intended  invasion  of  our 
country,  that  he  has  thrown  bridges  over  the 
Hellespont,  and  bringing  with  him  all  the 
powers  of  Asia,  is  about  to  burst  upon  Greece. 
He  pretends,  that  his  hostilities  are  directed 
against  Athens  alone ;  but  his  real  <^ject  is  the 
entire  subjection  of  Greece.  We  call  on  you, 
therefore,  whose  power  is  so  great,  and  whose 
Sicilian  dominions  constitute  so  material  a 
portion  of  Greece,  to  assist  us  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  common  liberty.  Greece  united 
will  form  a  power  formidable  enough  to  resist 
our  invaders ;  but  if  some  of  our  countrymen 
betray  us,  and  others  withln^d  their  assistance, 
the  defenders  of  Greece  will  be  reduced  to  ati 
insignificant  number,  and  our  universal  ruin 
may  be  expected  to  ensue.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  Persian,  after  vanquishing  us,  will 
not  come  to  you;  it  becomes  you, Hihere- 
fore,  to  take  every  necessary  precauHon ;  by 
assisting  us  you  render  your  own  situation  se- 
cure.— An  enterprise  concerted  \vith  wisdom 
seldom  fals  of  success.** 

OLVIII.  The  reply  of  Gelon  viras  thus 
vghfiiaent ;  "  Your  address  tomepQllffienrof 


Greece,"  said  he,  ^is  insolent  in  the  extreme. 
How  can  you  presume  to  solicit  my  aid  against 
the  Barbarian,  who,  when  I  formerly  asked 
you  for  assistance  against  the  Garthaginians, 
and  to  revenge  on  the  people  of  JGgesta  thie 
death  of  Dorieus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides, 
offering  in  return  to  make  those  com- 
mercial places  ftee,  from  whence  great  ad- 
vantages would  have  been  derived  to  you, 
on  both  occasions  refused  to  succour  me? 
That  all  this  region,  therefore,  is  not  in  sub- 
jection to  the  Barbarians  has  not  depended 
upon  you ;  the  event,  however,  has  been  for- 
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tunate  to  me.  But  on  the  approach  of  war, 
and  your  own  immediate  danger,  you  have  re- 
course to  Gelon.  I  shall  not  imitate  your 
contemptuous  conduct;  I  urn  ready  to  send  to 
your  aid  two  hundred  triremes,  twenty  thou- 
sand heavy-armed  troops,  two  thousand  horse, 
and  as  many  archers,  two  thousand  slingers, 
and  an  equal  numb^  of  light-armed  cavalry. 
It  shall  be  my  care  also  to  provide  com  ^  for  aU 
the  forces  of  Greece  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  But  I  make  these  offers  on  the  con- 
dition of  being  appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand, otherwise  I  will  neither  come  myself, 
nor  furnish  supplies." 

CLIX.  Syagrus,  unable  to  contain  himself, 
exclaimed  aloud :  *'  How  would  Agamem. 
non,  the  descendant  of  Pelops,'  lament,  if  he 
could  know  that  the  Spartans  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  commanded  by  Gelon,  and  the 
]>eople  of  Sjrracuse !  Upon  this  subject  I  will 
hear  you  no  farther :  if  you  have  any  inten- 
tion of  assisting  Greece,  you  must  submit  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  Lacedaemonians ;  if  you 
refuse  this,  we  decline  your  aid. 

CLX.  When  Gelon  perceived  the  particu- 
lar aversion  of  Syagrus  to  his  proposals,  he  de- 
livered himself  a  second  time  as  follows: 
"  Stranger  of  Sparta,  when  injuries  are  offered 
to  an  exalted  character,  they  seldom  fail  of 
exciting  his  resentment :  yet  your  conduct,  in- 
sulting as  it  is,  shall  not  induce  me  to  trans- 
gress against  decency.  If  you  are  tenacious  of 
the  supreme  authority,  I  may  be  reasonably 
more  so,  who  am  master  of  more  forces,  and  a 
greater  number  of  ships:  but  as  you  find  a 
difficulty  in  acceding  to  my  terms,  I  will  re- 
mit somewhat  of  my  claims.  If  you  command 
the  land  forces,  I  will  have  the  conduct  of  the 


1  Provide  «orn.>- The  fertility  of  Sicily,  with  respect 
to  its  com,  has  from  the  most  remote  times  been  memo- 
rable.  In  the  most  flourishing  times  of  Rome  it  was 
called  tlie  granary  of  the  republia  See  Cicero  in  Ver- 
rem,  ii.— "Ille  M.  Cato  salens  cellam  penariam  rei- 
publtese,  nutricem  plebis  Romanse  Sidliam  nomlnavit.*' 
Modem  travellers  agree  in  representing  Sicily  as  emi. 
nently  abundant  in  its  crops  of  com. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  Antiphanes  preserved  in  Athe- 
meus,  which  may  thus  be  translated* 

**  A  cook  from  Elis,  a  caldron  from  Argoa,  wine  of 
Fhlius,  tapestry  of  Corinth,  fish  from  Sieyon,  jHpers 
(avXtiTtihts)  from  JEgium,  cheese  from  Sicily,  tlie  per- 
fumes of  Athens,  and  eels  of  Boiotia." 

So  that  cheese  also  was  amongst  the  numerous  deli- 
cacies which  Sdly  supplied.— 7*. 

2  Agamemnon,  the  deaeendmU  of  Pelop»,'y~9ce  He- 
sychius  at  the  word  niA«r<2«U'  The  desrandants  of 
Agamemnon  were  therefore  termed  HO^juriZcu,    UtXt' 


fleet :  or,  if  you  will  direct  the  latter,  I  will 
command  the  former.     You  must  be  aatisto! 
with  the  one  of  these  conditions,  or  be  cofi- 
tent  to  depart  without  my  powerful  assist- 
ance.'''^— Such  were  the  propositions  of  Gelon. 
CLXL  The  Athenian  envoy,  antidpating 
the  Lacedaemonian,  answered  him  thus :  *<  King 
of  Syracuse,  Greece  has  sent  us  to  you,  not 
wanting  a  leader,  but  a  supply  of  forces.    Such 
is  your  ambition,  that  unless  you  ai-e  suffer^  to 
command,  you  will  not  assist  us.     When  you 
first  intimated  your  wish  to  have  th^  supreine 
command  of  our  united  forces,  we  Athen- 
ians  listened  in  silence,  well   knowing    that 
our  Lacedaemonian  ally  would  return  you  aa- 
answer  applicable  to  us  both.      As  soon  as 
you  gave  up  this  claim,  and  were  satisfied  with 
requiring  Uie  command  of  the  fleet  alone,  I 
then  thought  it  became  me  to  answer  3^u.— 
Know,  then,  that  if  the  Spartan  ambassador 
would  grant  you  this,  we  would  not :   if  the 
Lacedaemonians  refuse  the  conduct  of  the  fleet, 
it  devolves  of  course  to  us ;  we  would  not  dis. 
pute  it  ynih  them,  but  we  would  yield  it  to  no- 
body else.     It  would  little  avail  us  to  possess 
the  greater  part   of  the  maritime  forces  of 
Greece,  if  we  could  suffer  the  Syracusans  to 
command  them.     The  Athenians  are  the  most 
ancient  people  of  Greece,^  and  we  alone  have 

3  My  powerful  anittance.'y-Miaxi  in  his  Vaiions  His. 
tory,  book  Ix.  chap.  &  relates  this  anecdote  of  Hiero  and 
Themistocles : 

When  Hiero  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
would  have  engaged  with  his  horses  in  the  race.  The. 
mistocles  prevented  him,  saying,  that  he  who  would  nnl 
engage  in  the  common  danger  ought  not  to  have  a  thars 
in  the  common  festivaL 

The  chronology  of  this  fact  is  adduced  by  Bentley,  as  • 
convincing  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  Vbm 
epistles  imputed  to  Themistocles.  See  Bentley  on  Fha. 
laris,  p.  305.— 7. 

4  The  most  ancient  people  ofGreece.'y^The  Athenians, 
in  8upp(Ht  of  their  antiquity  assumed  many  romantie 
appeUMions,  calling  themselves  the  sons  of  the  earth, 
xOcvictf  «i;T»xflw««>  yuyti-Kf,  srf)X#y»K«,  children  of  clay. 
See  Hesychius  at  the  word  ynyf»ue.  Opposing  also  these 
appellations  to  the  fiction  of  the  ^yptians,  concemingr 
the  generation  of  man  from  the  slime  and  mnd  of  the 
river  Nile,  they  afterwards,  as  an  emblem  of  thdr  own 
fortuitous  generation,  wore  the  cicadce,  or  harvest  flies, 
commonly  translated  grasshoppers,  in  their  hair.    Their 
comic  poet,  who  on  no  occasion  spared  his  eountrymen, 
makes  of  this  their  emblem  a  happy  but  sarcastic  use, 
telling  them  that  the  dcada,  which  they  pretended  to  be 
a  symbol  of  themselves,  did  really  exhibit  their  fidthla.' 
picture,  with  this  only  difference,  tliat  wheraas  the 
cada  only  simg  upon  the  boughs  for  a  month  or  two, 
they  sung  away  their  whole  lives  hi  hearing  causes,  (See 
Athenaeus,  p.  640.)  sauntering  through  the  streets  to 
pick  up  the  loose  grain  which  fell  from  the  industiiona 
farmer,  to  find  out  a  place  where  they  bad  nothing  to 
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never  changed  our  country:  from  us  was  de- 
scended tliat  hero,  who,  according  to  Homer, 
of  all  those  who  marched  against  Troy,  was  the 
most  expert  in  the  arrangement  and  discipline 
of  an  army  :^  we  relate  these  things  with  a  be- 
coming sense  of  our  own  importance." 

CLXIL  **  Man  of  Athens,"  answered 
Gelon,  ^*\t  does  not  appear  that  you  want 
commanders,  but  troops.  Since,  therefore,  you 
woidd  obtain  every  thing,  and  concede  nothing, 
hasten  your  departure,  and  inform  Greece  that 
their  year  will  be  without  its  spring."  The 
meaning  of  this  expression  was,  that  as  the 
spring  was  the  most  desirable  season  of  the 
year,  so  were  his  forces  with  respect  to  those 
of  Greece  ;  Greece,  therefore,  destitute  of  his 
alliance,  would  be  as  a  year  without  its  spring. 

CLXIII.  The  Grecian  ambassadors  after 
receiving  this  answer  from  Gelon,  sailed  back 
again.  Gelon  afterwards,  apprehending  that 
the  Greeks  must  fall  beTore  the  Barbarian 
power,  and  still  disdaining,  as  monarch  of 
Sicily,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponnese,  adopted  the  following  measure  : 
—As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Persian  had 


do.  This  claim,  however,  of  the  Athenians  to  antiquity 
was  opposed  by  the  Arcadians,  who  boasted  that  they 
existed  before  the  moon,  and  to  keep  up  this  pretence 
they  wore  lunulas  or  moons  in  their  shoes,  as  the  Athen- 
ians wore  the  cicada  in  tlieir  hair,  they  therefore  called 
themselves  T^MiAtifM:  and  Strabo,  in  his  eighth  book, 
OM'ns  their  plea,  asserting  that  the  Arcadians  were  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Grecians.— I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Arcadians  were  called  Silen,  before  they  disputed 
with  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  antiquity.  A  prin. 
dpal  part  of  their  possessions  in  Asia  were  called  Sal- 
onum,  and  the  cheese  there  made  casens  Salonites,  words 
not  unlike  to  Silenus  and  Selenitee.  The  name  also  is 
preserved  in  Silenus,  the  usual  companion  of  Pan,  the 
Arcadian  deity.  I^enus,  as  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vailed, might  afterwards  bie  changed  into  Selenus  or  Sefe- 
nUOf  from  the  word  Selene^  then  better  understood,  or 
on  purpose  to  maintain  the  contest  of  antiquity,  and  to 
account  for  calling  themselves  Progeleni.—T. 

5  DiMcipline  of  an  arfny.3— See  book  2d.   Homer  U. 
Pope's  version : 

Pull  fifty  more  fimn  Athens  stem  the  main. 
Led  by  Menestheui  iliroogh  the  liquid  plain. 
No  chief  like  thee,  Menecthens,  Greece  could  yield. 
To  manhal  armiec  in  the  dusty  field, 
Th'  extended  vinffs  of  battle  to  display. 
Or  close  the  embodied  host,  in  Arm  amy. 
Nestoi  alone,  imptorad  by  length  of  days. 
For  martial  conduct  bore  an  equal  praise. 

Pope's  version  is  here  open  to  censure.  Instead  of 
**  Greece  could  yield,"  the  original  is,  <*  No  mortal  man 
was  equal  to  him  }" 

Tw  i   tvruf  VIS  iyu*H  trixOftf  yw/r  atft^ 

The  line  "  close  the  embodied,  &c**  the  reader  will  per. 
ceive  it  entirely  redundant 


passed  the  Hellespont,  he  sent  three  fifty-oared 
vessels  to  Delphi,  under  the  conduct  of  Cad- 
mus, the  son  of  Scythes,  of  the  isle  of  Cos ; 
he  had  with  him  a  large  sum  of  nioney,  and  a 
commission  of  a  pacific  tendency.*  They  were 
to  observe  the  issue  of  the  contest :  if  the  Bar- 
barian proved  "victorious,  they  were  to  give 
him  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  the  submission 
of  those  places  of  which  Gelon  was  prince ;  if 
victory  fell  to  the  Greeks,  they  were  to  return 
home. 

CLXIV.  This  Cadmus  had  received  from 
his  father  the  sovereignty^  of  Cos  ;  and  though 
his  situation  was  free  from  every  species  of 
disquietude,  he  resigned  his  authority  from  the 
mere  love  of  justice,  and  retired  to  Sicily- — 
Here,  in  conjunction  with  the  Saraians,  he  in- 
habited Zancle,  the  name  of  which  place  was 
afterwards  changed  to  Messana.^  This  man 
Gelon  selected,  being  convinced  from  his  pre- 
vious conduct  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to 
justice.  Amongst  the  other  instances  of  recti- 
tude which  he  exhibited,  the  following  is  not 
the  least  worthy  of  admiration :  If  he  had 
thought  proper  he  might  have  converted  to  his 
own  use  the  wealth  with  which  Gelon  en- 
trusted him ;  but  after  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  consequent  departure  of 
Xerxes,  he  carried  all  these  riches  back  again 
to  Sicily. 

CLXV.  The  Sicilians  affirm,  that  Gelon 
would  still  have  assisted  the  Greeks,  and  sub- 
mitted to  serve  under  the  Lacedaemonians,  if 
TeriUus,  the  son  of  Crinippus,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Himera,  where  he  had  exercised 
the  sovereignty,  by  Theron,  son  of  JBneside- 
mus,  had  not  at  this  time  brought  an  army 
against  Iiim.  This  army  was  composed  of 
Phenicians,  Africans,  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Hel- 
isycians,  Sardinians,  and  Cymians,  under  the 
command  of  Amilcar,  son  of  Anno,  king  of 
Carthage,**  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men.  This  person  Terillus  had  con. 
ciliated,  partly  from  the  rites  of  private  bospi- 


6  Pacific  tendency.'y~^t^»tt  >dty«us9  literally  "  friend, 
ly  words." 

7  Mestana.l — It  is  by  no  means  certain  when  this  hap- 
pened :  the  authorities  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  are 
contradicted  by  that  of  Pausanias.  The  reader  who  may 
wish  minutely  to  investigate  this  fact,  I  refer  to  Larcher's 
long  note  to  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  page  10^  who  availB 
himself  of  it  to  detect  the  Torgery  (tf  the  epistles  ascribed 
to  Phahiris ;  and  lastly  to  d'Orville'b  Sicnla..-3l 

8  King  of  C^trMc^tf.]— Larcher  remarks,  from  Poly* 
anus  and  Cornelius  Nepoe,  that  the  title  of  King  was  &•• 
qiiently  given  to  the  Carthaginian  generals. 
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tality,  but  principally  by  the  interposition  of 
Anaxilaus,  son  of  Cretineus,  king  of  Rhegiuxn, 
who  had  given  his  children  as  hostages  to  Anul- 
car,  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Sicily,^  and  re- 
venge the  cause  of  his  father-inJaw.  Anaxi- 
laus  had  married  a  daughter  of  Terillus,  whose 
name  was  Cydippe  :  Gelon,  from  these  circum- 
stances being  unable  to  assist  the  Greeks,  sent, 
as  we  have  described,  a  sum  of  money  to  Delphi. 

C L  X  VI.  It  is  related  on  the  same  authority, 
that  Gelon  and  Theron  conquered  the  Cartha. 
ginian  Amilcar,  in  Sicily,  on  the  same  day," 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  at  Salamis.  The  father  of  Amil- 
car, they  assert,  was  a  Carthaginian,  his 
mother  a  native  of  Syracuse ;  he  had  been 
elevated  to  the  throne  of  Carthage  for  his  per- 
sonal virtues.  After  being  vanquished,  as  we 
have  described,  he  disappeared,  and  was  never 
seen  afterwards,  dead  or  alive,  though  Gelon" 
with  the  most  diligent  care  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover him. 

CLXVIL  The  Carthaginians  assert,  and 
with  some  probability,  that  during  the  contest 
of  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  in  Sicily,  which, 
as  is  reported,  continued  from  morning  till  the 
approach  of  night,  Amilcar  remained  in  his 
camp ;  here  he  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
consuming  upon  one  large  pile,  the  entire  bodies 
of  numerous  victims.^  As  soon  as  he  perceiv- 
ed the  retreat  of  his  party,  whilst  he  was  in  the 
act  of  pouring  a  libation,  he  threw  himself  into 
the  flames,  and  for  ever  disappeared.  Whether, 
according  to  the  Phenicians,  he  vanished  in 
this,  or,  as  the  Carthaginians  allege,  in  some 
other  manner,  this  last  people,  in  all  their  col- 
onies, and  particularly  in    Carthage,   erected 

1  Come  to  5ta^.3— Diodoms  SiGulus  relates,  that 
Xerxes  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  tliat  the  war  here  men- 
tioned took  place  in  Stdly. 

8  Oh  the  same  (2ay.3— Diodoms  Slcohu  8a3rs  Uie  same 
thing,  of  course  these  two  autliors  are  agreed  about  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  and  differ  only  in  a 
few  months.  Herodotus  makes  it  to  have  happened  in 
the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  7dth  Olympiad ; 
Diodorus  Stculus  some  months  afterwards. 

The  victory  of  Gelon  did  him  great  honour;  but  what 
in  my  opinion  did  him  more,  was,  that  when  he  granted 
peace  to  the  Carthaginians,  he  stipulated  that  they  should 
never  again  sacrifice  children  to  Saturn.  Nevertheless, 
Diodorus  Sicuhis,  who  mentions  this  treaty,  says  nothing 
of  this  condition :  and  it  appears  from  this  author,  that 
the  barbarous  custom  above  mentioned  still  prevailed  in 
the  time  of  Agathocles,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  117th  Olym- 
piad.—>ZarcA€r. 

3  Though  Gelon.y—lf  Folyaenusmay  be  believed,  Gelon 
very  well  knew  the  fate  of  Amilcar ;  see  lib.  i.  c.  27. 


monuments  in  his  honour,  and  sacr^bce  to  bim 
as  a  divinity. — Enough  perhaps  has  bees  said 
on  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 

CLXVIII.  The  conduct  of  the  CorcyrewM 
did  not  correspond  with  their  professions^  Tha 
same  emissaries  who  visited  Sicily,  went  idso 
to  Corcyra,  the  people  of  which  place  they  ad- 
dressed in  the  terms  they  had  used  to  Gekm, 
To  these  they  received  a  promise  of  immediata 
and  powerful  assistance  :  they  added,  that  tbej 
could  by  no  means  be  indifferent  spectatora  of 
the  ruin  of  Greece,  and  they  felt  themsalvea 
impelled  to  give  their  aid,  from  the  coBviction, 
that  the  next  step  to  the  conquest  of  Gvaaoe 
would  be  their  servitude ;  they  would  ther^oie 
assist  to  the  utmost.— Such  was  the  flattezing 
answer  they  returned.  But  when  they  ought 
to  have  fulfilled  their  engagements,  having  vtrj 
different  views,  they  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels;  these  were  put  to  sea,  though  imt 
without  difficulty,  Ad  sailing  towards  the  Pelo* 
ponnese,  they  stationed  themselves  near  Pyloa* 
and  Tsenaros,  off  the  coast  of  Sparta.  Here 
they  waited  the  issue  of  the  'contest,  never 
imagining  that  the  Greeks  would  prove  victoii- 
ous,  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  vast 
power  of  the  Persian  would  reduce  the  whole 
of  Greece.  They  acted  in  this  mimner  to 
justify  themselves,  in  addressing  the  Persian 
monarch  to  this  effect:  "  The  Greeks,  O 
king,  have  solicited  our  assistance,  who,  after 
the  Athenians,  are  second  to  none  in  the  num- 
ber as  well  as  strength  of  our  ships ;  but  we  did 
not  wish  to  oppose  your  designs,  or  to  do  any 
thing  hostile  to  your  wishes.*'  By  this  lan- 
guage they  hoped  to  obtain  more  fiivourable 
conditions ;  in  which  they  do  not  to  me  app^u: 
to  have  been  at  all  unreasonable :  they  had  pre- 
viously concerted  their  excuse  to  the  Greeks. 
When  the  Greeks  reproached  them  for  with- 
holding the  promised  succour,  they  replied  that 
they  had  absolutely  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  sixty 
triremes  :  but  that  the  north-east  winds  would 
not  suffer  them  to  pass  the  promontory  of 
Malea  :  and  that  it  was  this  accident  alone,  not 
any  want  of  zeal,  which  prevented  their  arrival 
at  Salamis  till  after  the  battle.  It  was  thus 
they  attempted  to  delude  the  Greeks. 


Not  daring  to  face  him  openly  in  the  field,  he  destroyed 
liim  by  a  paltry  stratagem,  when  in  the  act  of  offering 
sacrifice.— r. 

.4  Nwnerous  victinu.y^We  find  Croesns,  in  a  preoad. 
ing  book,  ofieringnp  three  thousand  chosen  victiins} 
book  i.  chap.  50.— 7. 
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CLXIX.  The  Cretans  being  in  like  mui- 

ner  solicited  bf  Ehe  Orecwn  envoft  to  assift 
the  common  cante,  detennined  to  consult  tlie 
oracle  at  Delphi  about  tbe  eipediencj'  of  such 
B  meaaure :  "  Inconaiderate  as  you  are,"  re- 
plied [he  priestess,  "  baa  not  Minos  giren  yau 
sufficient  cause  to  regret  the  part  you  took  with 
respect  to  Menelaus  ?  The  Greeks  refused  to 
revenge  the  muldir  of  Miiroa,'  at  Camicus, 
lliough  fou  assiBted  them  to  punish  tbe  nipe  of  a 
Spartan  womaa  b;  a  Barbarian."  This  answer 
induced  the  Cretans  to  refuse  their  assistance. 
CLXX.  It  is  said  that  Minos  coming  to 
Sicania,  now  called  Sicily,  in  search  of  Diedalus,* 


Uonumna  tnt  a  desrrDdut  of  Hlnoa,  nil  st  hlg  dulh 
UiF  gon-rDDMnt  or  the  funllf  of  Mloog  censeiL  Mbicia 
milled  fmn  CrMe  tlH  Rtudsmim ;  •»  the  Dionyabcs 


lubJHti  or  Crote,  and,  tboiigh  IhU  nsy  hme  the  Hir  uf  ■ 
nmiHiire,  lurented,  as  Bath  repertg  vere,  to  gire  the 
kh-tler  Hjkctlon  t0  his  lairs,  ret  It  b  confeued,  RayH  StM*- 


pUd  of  their  gown 

imeot  aeenrdlng  la  Ihii  iDodeL 

rdi  one  hHtwice  oi  thie  agree. 

nt  of  the  mUiliTT  lort.  In  gJTiiif  the  oniet  to  Inttle, 

r.  II.  there (niDui 

othen  tfi  Heurtliu.    BaUa 

loindEphenu,  men 

tlened  by  Stnibo,  «e  may  i>dc 

nophon  nnd  Petyblus 

»ie  rtw.nnid  oTlhe 

HirtentCretaiii'eharKter,    At 

ivu  pdned  *y.  »  U 

Tiai«  had  expelled  the  former. 

jdld»odaf.»rlheTr«iaDwu' 

I«be«n..  adeqoftytanK.tnd 

oiiB  Tor  Uieir  theflauuHnjuiHee 

he  cteiuTtUm  had 

beeo  famous  (or  their  appoille 

DaY,;/«..3-Dic.lor 

.  Sicuiu.   gl.e<   ths  (oUowlDg 

ount  of  DaediJm,  W. 

k  iv,  r.  7R 

perished  by  a  violent  deatk'  Notlo^kftw- 
wards,  actuated  «  it  were  by  eoMe  fivine  iat- 
pulse,  all  the  Cretans  in  a  body,  eicept  tbe 
PoUchnites  knd  the  Fnesians,  passed  over  vridi 
a  great  fleet  to  Sicania,  and  for  five  years  laid 
close  siege  to  Camicus,  inhatrited  even  to  my 
time  by  the  Agrigentinei.  Un^le  either  to 
take  the  place  or  continne  the  siege,  they  were 
compelled  by  famine  to  retire ;  a  furious  tem- 
pest attadced  them  off  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
drove  them  ashore.  Am  their  vessels  were 
destroyed,  and  they  were  unable  to  return  to 
Crete,  they  remained  [here,  and  built  the  town 
of  Hytia.  Instead  of  Cretans  they  to^  the 
name  of  Messapian  Jqiygec,'  and  Irom  being 


u  carrectlr  and  dlitlactlT.  Before  hli 
:e  the  eyes  of  Ihsir  flgnrM  cl«ed.  the 
cloae  to  the  sides.    His  aephew  Tahn 


IiIb  name  lo  the  lea  where  he  perialied. 

CmsIus  /  Mhios  pursued  t|iin  wllb  a  am 
landed  in  (ha  lerrilory  of  Agrlgentuni,  i 
lilt  to  demand  Daedalus.    Cocalus  Iniite 

therlleiofhoepltalit]';    ~         ~    ~ 


It  has  been  disputed,  whether  with 
Dedilug,  Minos  was  not  the  InvcDtor  of  the  labyrinth. 
Tlie  crtdll  of  the  iDFenHoD  li  by  PHny  assigned  to  the 
Egyptian ;  Ovid  nry  pretUI;  coffipares  tbe  wipding  ol 
the  Cretan  labyrinth  ta  the  cour»  of  the  Meander,  I. 


9  Piattal  .featfc.]— Zenoblua  afflnna,  [hat  ■ 
was  at  the  balh,  the  danghlers  of  Cocalni  kiUf  d 
pouring  billing  pilrfi  npon  blm.     Dlodoma  Slcil 


I  oblige  hi 


■  princ*  caased  flopho. 
lea  to  write  a  Iragrdy,  mlled  Hlnoa,  ■■  appean  frnm 
;iemena  Alexapdrlnna  or  CandcoJ,  as  we  And  In  ACh& 

1  /oKMei.J— So  called  fram  lipyx,  the  name  ofthe 
onofDiedalua.    bpyx  was  also  the  nans  of  the  ive-t. 
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islanders  they  became  inhabitants  of  the  con> 
tinent.  From  H3rria  they  sent  out  several 
colonies ;  with  these,  the  Tarentines  being 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  most  destructive  hos. 
tilities,  received  the  severest  defeat  we  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  related.  The  Ta- 
rentines were  not  on  this  occasion  the  only 
sufferers;  the  people  of  Rhegium,  who  had 
been  instigated  by  Mycithus,  son  of  Choerus,  to 
assist  the  Tarentines,  sustained  a  loss  of  three 
thousand  men  ;  the  particular  loss  of  the  Tar. 
entiues  has  not  been  recorded.  Mycithus  had 
been  one  of  the  domestics  of  Anaxilaus,  and 
had  been  left  to  take  care  of  Rhegium  :  being 
driven  thence,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Tegea 
in  Arcadia,  and  conlsecrated  a  great  number  of 
statues^  in  Olympia. 

CLXXI.  My  remarks  concerning  the  peo- 
pie  of  Rhegium  and  Tarentum,  have  interrupt- 
ed the  thread  of  my  narration.  Crete  being  thus 
left  without  inhabitants,  the  Prsesians  say,  that 
various  emigrants  resorted  there,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Greeks.  In  the  third  age 
after  the  death  of  Minos,  happened  the  Trojan 
ivar,  in  which  the  Cretans  were  no  contempti- 
ble allies  to  Menelaus.  On  their  return  from 
Troy,  and  as  some  have  asserted  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  part  they  had  taken,  a  severe  pes- 
tilence and  famine  destroyed  them  and  their  cat- 
tle ;  they  who  survived,  were  joined  by  others 
who  migrated  to  them,  and  thus  was  Crete 
a  third  time  peopled.  By  recalling  these  in- 
cidents to  their  remembrance,  the  Pythian 
checked  their  inclination  to  assist  the  Greeks. 

CLXXII.  The  Thessalians  were  from 
the  beginning  compelled  to  take  the  part  of  the 
Medes,  taking  care  to  show  their  dislike  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Aleuadae.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  that  the  Persian  had  passed  over  into 
Europe,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  isthmus, 
where  were  assembled  the  public  counsellors  of 
Greece,  deputed  from  those  states  which  were 

Again, 

Ego  quid  sit  ater 
Adrie  novi  sinus,  et  quid  albus 
Peccet  lapyz. 

The  particulars  of  the  battle,  mentioned  in  the  snbse. 
quent  part  of  the  chapter,  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Diodoms  Siculus,  book  ii.  chap.  52. 

1  Great  number  of  staiiies.'y^These  are  specified  in 
Pausanias  ;  they  consisted  of  the  statues  of  Amphitrite, 
Nentime,  and  Vesta,  by  the  hand  of  Glaucus,  an  Argire : 
there  were  also  Proserpine,  Venus,  Ganymede,  Diana, 
Homer,  and  Hesiod ;  next  these  were  .Sscnlapius  [and 
IJygeia,  with  Agon.  These  with  many  others  were 
given  by  Mycithus,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  on  ac- 
count of  his  sou,  who  was  afSicted  with  a  dan^rerous  dis- 
ease.—T. 


most  zealous  to  defend  their  counOy.  Do  Aeir 
arrival  the  Thessalian  deputies  thus  spake  : 
<<  Men  of  Greece,  it  will  be  necessary  to  defend 
the  Olympic  straits,  for  the  common  securitf 
of  Thessaly,  and  of  all  Greece.  We  on  our 
parts  are  ready  to  assist  in  this,  but  you  must 
also  send  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  whicb  . 
if  you  omit  to  do,  we  shall  undoubtedly  make  • 
our  terms  with  the  Persiuis.  It  cannot  be 
just  that  we,  who  from  our  situation  are  mote 
immediately  exposed  to  danger,  should  perieh 
alone  on  your  account.  If  you  refuse  to  assiat 
us,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  exert  ourselves  for 
you.  Our  inability  to  resist  will  justify  ow 
conduct,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  provide  for 
our  own  security."  j 

CLXXIIL  The  Greeks  in  consequence 
determined  to  send  a  body  of  infantry  by  sea  to 
defend  these  straits.  As  soon  as  their  forces 
were  ready  they  passed  the  Euripus.  Arriving  at 
Alus,  in  Achaia,'  they  disembarked,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Thessaly.  They  advanced  to 
Tengpe,  to  the  passage  which  connects  the 
lower  parts  of  Macedonia  with  Thessaly, 
near  the  river  Peneus,  betwixt  Olympus  and 
Ossa ;  here  they  encamped,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  and  they 
were  joined  by  the  Thessalian  horse.  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  led  by  Euienetus,  son 
of  Carenus,  one  of  the  Polemarchs,'  though 
not  of  the  blood-ro}^.  Themistodes,  son  of 
Neocles,  commanded  the  Athenians.  Here 
they  remained  but  a  few  days  ;  for  Alexander, 
son  of  Amyntas^  the  Macedonian,  sent  to  them, 
recommending  their  retreat,  from  their  total 
inability  to  make  any  stand  against  the  land  and 
sea  forces  of  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  he  ex- 
plained. The  Greeks  thinking  the  advice  re^. 
sonable,  and  the  Macedonian  amicable  towards 
them,  regulated  their  conduct  by  it.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  impute  the  part  they  acted 
to  their  fears,  being  informed  that  there  was 
another  passage  into  Thessaly,  through  the 
country  of  Perrhsebi,  in  the  higher  region  of 


2  In  Achaia.'j—Achaia  means  here  Fhthiotis,  in  Tlies- 
saly. — See  StrnbOf  b.  ix. 

3  OneofthePotemarch$.']'~The  Polemarch  seemito 
have  had  separate  and  distinct  duties  in  peace  and  in 
war ;  in  peace,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  it  was  his 
business  to  superintend  the  strangers  resident  in  Sparta, 
as  well  as  to  see  to  the  maintenance  Of  the  children  of 
those  who  died  in  the  public  service. 

In  war  ho  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  aid.de-carap 
to  the  king,  and  to  haye  communicated  his  orders  to  tiie 
troops.  We  may  presume,  from  what  Herodotus  says 
in  tlie  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  that  the  Polemarctn 
were  generally  of  the  blood-royal— r. 
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Macedonia,  near  thetity  Gronnos,  and  through 
this  the  army  of  Xerxes  did  actually  pass. 
The  Greeks  retired  to  their  ships,  and  returned 
to  the  isthmus. 

CLXXIV.  This  expedition  to  Thessaly 
was  undertaken  when  the  king  was  preparing 
to  pass  into  Europe,  and  was  already  at  Aby- 
dos.  The  Thessalians,  forsaken  by  their  allies, 
lost  no  time  in  treating  with  the  Medes ;  they 
entered  warmly  into  the  king's  affairs,  and 
proved  themselves  remarkably  useful. 

CLXXV.  The  Greeks,  after  their  return 
to  the  isthmus,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
Alexander,  called  a  council  to  deliberate  how 
and  where  they  should  commence  hostilities. 
It  was  ultimately  determined  to  defend  the 
'j^itg  nf  T^pmnnpyliP-  as  being  not  only  nar- 
rower than  tQose  oi  io'essaly,  but  also  within 
a  less  distance.  Of  that  other  avenue  by 
which  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  were  sur- 
prised, they  had  not  the  smallest  knowledge, 
till,  having  arrived  there,  they  were  shown  it 
by  the  Trachlnians.  To  prevent  the  approach 
of  the  Barbarians  to  Greece,  they  undertook 
to  guard  this  passage :  their  fleet  they  resolved 
to  send  to  Artemisium  on  the  coast  of  His- 
tiaeotis.  These  places  are  so  contiguous,  that 
a  communication  betwixt  the  two  armaments 
was  extremely  easy. 

CLXXVI.  The  above  places  may  be  thus 
described: — Artemisium,*  beginning  from  the 
Thracian  sea,  gradually  contracts  itself  into  a 
narrow  strait  betwixt  the  island  of  Sciathus 
and  the  continent  of  Magnesia.  At  the  straits 
of  Euboea  Artemisium  meets  the  coast,  upon 
which  is  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  entrance  in- 
to Greece  by  the  way  of  Trachis  is  in  its  nar- 
rowest'part  half  a  plethnim;  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  country,  the  part  most  con- 
tracted lies  before  and  behind  Thermopylae;^ 
behind,  near  the  Alpeni,  there  is  room  only 


K  Artemisiulh.'] — According  to  this  description.  Arte- 
inisiam  is  the  name  of  the  whole  sea,  from  Sepias  to  the 
Cen;ean  promontory. 

5  ThermopylcB.'\-'An  excellent  plan  of  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  as  they  at  present  appear,  may  be  seen  in 
the  charts  of  tlie  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis.  The 
description  which  Livy  gives  of  them  has  been  greatly 
admired. — See  liber  xxxvL  c.  15. 

**  Extremos  ad  orientem  montes  (Etam  vooant ;  quo- 
rum qu(Ml  altissimiim  est,  Callidromon  appellatur,  in 
cujus  valle  ad  Maliacum  sinum  rergente  iter  est  non  la- 
tius  qiuun  LX  passus.  Hsec  una  militaris  via  est,  qua 
tradud  exercitus,  si  non  prohibeantor,  poaaint  Ideo 
PyUe,  et  ab  aliis,  quia  calida  aquse  iu  ipeis  faudbos  sunt, 
ThermopylsB  locus  appellatur,  nobills  Lacedaemonionun 
adversuA  Persaa  morte  magis  memorabili  quam  pugna." 


for  a  siilgle  carriage';  before,  near  the  liver' 
Phoenix,  by  the  town  of  Anthela,  the  dimen-'' 
sions  of  the  passage  are  the  same.  To  the 
west  of  Thermopylae  is  a  steep  and  inaccesS' 
ible  mountain,  which  extends  as  far  as  (Eta  %■ 
to  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  shoals  and  by 
the  sea.  In  these  straits,  there  are  warm  baths 
which  the  natives  call  Cbytri,  near  which  is 
an  altar  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  place  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  wall  and  by  gates :  the 
wall  was  built  by  the  Phoceans,  through  fear 
of  the  Thessalians,  who  came  from  Thespro- 
tia,  to  establish  themselves  in  JBolia,  where 
they  now  reside.  The  Thessalians  endeavour- 
ing to  expel  them,  the  Phoceans  erected  the 
wall  to  protect  them ;  and,  to  make  the  place 
marshy  and  impassable,  they  suffered  the  above- 
mentioned  warm  springs  to  empty  themselves, 
using  every  expedient  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Thessalians.  The  wall  had  in  a  great 
measure  mouldered  away  from  length  of 
time :  it  was  repaired,  because  it  was  here  de- 
termined to  repel  the  Barbarian  from  Greece. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  place  called  Alpeni,  which 
the  Greeks  made  a  repository  for  their  pro- 
visions. 

CLXXVIL  The  Greeks  from  every  con- 
sideration deemed  this  place  the  most  eligible. 
After  much  cautious  inspection  and  delibera- 
tion,  they  concluded  that  the  Barbarians  could 
not  here  avail  themselves  either  of  their  num- 
bers or  their  cavalry ;  here  therefore  they  deter- 
mined to  receive  the  disturber  of  their  coun- 
try.  As  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  his 
arrival  in  Pieria,  they  left  the  isthmus ;  the 
land  forces  proceeding  to  Thermopylae,  the 
fleet  to.  Artemisium. 

CLXXVIII.  Whilst  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolutions  of  their  council,  resorted 
to  their  several  stations,  the  Delphians,  anxious 
for  themselves  and  for  Greece,  consulted  the 
oracle.  They  were  directed,  in  reply,  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  winds,  for  they  would 
prove  the  best  allies  of  Greece.  The  Del- 
phians lost  no  time  in  communicating  this 
answer  to  those  Greeks  who  were  zealous  for 
their  liberty,  and  who  greatly  dreading  the 
Barbarian,  thought  it  deserved  their  everlasting 
gratitude.     An  altar  was  immediately  erected. 

The  gates  of  public  buildings  were  called  by  the  Grefeka 
Bu^eu^  the  gates  of  cities  5n;A«u..-See  Suidas  at  the  word 
svAm.  See  also  Ferizonius's  note  to  JElian,  book  ilL' 
e.  25. 

**  The  narrow  entrance  of  Oreece,**  says  Mr  Gibbon, 
describing  the  mardi  of  Alaric  into  Greece,  **  was  pro. 
I  bably  enlarged  by  eadi  Buooeeriye  ravisher.**— "^ 
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and  sacrifice  offered  to  the  winds  in  Tbyia, 
where  is  a  temple  in  honour  of  Th3na,  daughter 
of  Cephissus,^  from  whom  the  place  has  its 
name.  In  consequence  of  the  aboye  oracle, 
the  Delphians  to  this  day  supplicate  the  winds. 

CLXXIX.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  moving 
from  Therma,  despatched  ten  of  their  swiftest 
sailing  vessels  to  Sdathus,  where  were  three 
guardships  of  the  Greeks,  of  Trcesene,  iEgina, 
and  Athens.  These,  on  sight  of  the  Barba- 
rian vessels,  immediately  fled. 

CLXXX.  The  Barbarians,  after  a  pursuit, 
took  the  Troezenian  vessel  commanded  by 
Praxinus.  The  most  valiant  of  the  crew  they 
sacrificed  on  the  prow  of  their  ship,  thinking  it 
a  favourable  omen  that  their  first  Greek  cap- 
ture was  of  no  mean  distinction.  The  name 
of  the  man  they  slew  was  Leon,  and  to  his 
name  perhaps  he  owed  his  fate. 

CL  X  X  XL  The  vessel  of  JBgina  occasion, 
ed  the  enemy  more  trouble ;  it  was  commanded 
by  Asonides,  and  among  its  warriors  was 
Pythes,*  son  of  Ischenous,  who  on  that  day 
gi*eatly  distinguished  himself.  When  his  ship 
was  taken  he  persevered  in  his  resistance,  till 
he  was  cut  in  pieces :  at  length  he  fell,  but,  as 
he  discovered  some  signs  of  life,  the  Persians, 
in  admiration  of  his  valour,  made  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  preserve  him,  bathing  his  wounds 
with  myrrh,  and  applying  to  them  bandages  of 
cotton.'     On  their  return  to  their  camp,  they 


1  Thyia^  daughter  of  C^pAifJtM.^— Larcher  quotes 
iroin  Fftusanias  the  following  passage. 

"  Others  say  that  Castalius,  a  native  of  the  country, 
had  a  daughter  nained  Thyia;  she  was  priestess  of 
Bacchus,  and  was  the  first  who  celebrated  orgies  in  hon- 
our of  that  god.  From  this  time,  all  those  were  called 
Thyiades,  who  became  frantic  in  honour  of  this  god. 
They  say  also  that  Delphus  was  the  son  of  that  Thyia  by 
Apollo ;  others  again  say,  that  the  mother  of  Delphus 
was  Melssna,  the  daughter  of  Cephissus." 

Strabo  and  Plutarch  discerned  a  great  affinity  and  like- 
ness between  the  frantic  rites  of  Cybele,  the  oigia  of 
Bacchus,  and  the  mysteries  of  Pan.— T. 

2  Py^er.3— Bellangcr  in  a  long  note  endeavours  to 
prove  that  it  should  be  Pytheas,  and  not  Pythes.  To  all 
his  arguments  I  am  satisfied  to  oppose  the  learned  autho- 
rity of  Longinus,  who  writes  the  nominative  case  Pythes. 
•^Larcher, 

3  Bandages  of  cotton.'}—'!  have  proved  in  another 
place  that  Byssus  was  cotton.  A  very  learned  man  has 
objected  to  me,  that  as  the  tree  which  produces  cotton 
was  not  cultivated  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Prosper  Al- 
pinus,  except  in  gardens,  it  must  necessarily  in  the  time 
•  •1  Herodotus,  have  been  still  more  uncommcm ;  which 
induces  him  to  believe,with  father  Hardouin,  that  it  is  a 
ppi'cies  of  fine  linen.  This  does  not  to  me  seem  conclu- 
sive. It  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  floods  may 
in  a  great  degree  have  destroyed  that  plant,  and  particu- 
larly  since  Egypt  is  become  barbarous  (derenue  barbare.) 


exhibited  him  to  the  whdie  ahny*  as  a  mln  4h- 
serving  universal  esteem ;  Ifirhilst  they  creatoi 
the  rest  df  the  crew  as  vile  slaves. 

CLXXXII.  Two  of  the  vessds'beiiig  tfaui 
taken,  the  third,  commanded  by  Phormii%  an 
Athenian,  in  its  endeavour  to  etcafiey  wcot 
ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneui.  The  Bar^ 
barians  took  the  ship  but  not  iti  erew;  Tba 
Athenians  got  on  shore,  and  proceeding  through 
Thessaly,  arrived  safe  at  Athens.  The  Ontkm 
stationed  at  Artemisium  were  made  aoqiiiiiit. 
ed  with  the  above  event  by  signals  of  fire  fipDm 
Sciathus.  They  instantly  retired  in  aknn  t» 
Chalds,  with  the  view  of  guarding  the  Euripna. 
They  did  not  however  omit  to  place  daily  ceiu 
tinels  on  the  heights  of  Eubcsa. 

CLXXXIII.  Three  of  ten  Barbarian  ve». 
sels  sailed  to  the  rock  called  Myrmex,  betwixt 
Sciathus  and  Magnesia.  Here  they  erected  a 
column,  with  stones  which  they  brought  with 
them  for  that  purpose.  They  spent  eleven 
days  on  this  cruise,  after  the  king's  departufe 
from  Therma,  being  conducted  safe  with  res* 
pect  to  this  ro^^k  by  Pammon  the  Scyrian. 
Sailing  from  the  above  place,  they  in  one  day 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia  to  Sepias, 
on  the  shore  which  lies  betwixt  the  town  of 
Casthaneea  and  the  coast  of  Siepas. 


This  may  be  one  cause  of  its  scarcity  in  the  time  of  Pros- 
per Alpiuus,  and  does  not  prove  to  me  that  it  waa  Bcaroe 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  even  before  his  time.  AjO- 
cording  to  my  interpretation,  the  Persians  bound  tlkB 
wounds  of  Pythes  with  cotton ;  we  in  similar  cases  use 
lint :  but  the  Egyptians  at  this  day  use  lint  of  ootfctm  ftr 
wounds  and  sorea— LarcAer. 

I  do  not  know  whether  what  I  have  to  (dSer,  in  oontAk 
diction  to  M.  Larcher's  opinion  on  this  subject,  may  be 
thought  satisfiEictory,  but  I  think  that  they  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  English  reader.  I  have  before  observed, 
that  the  finest  linen  of  Egypt  was  of  a  very  coarse  natim^ 
of  whatever  it  was  composed;  and  I  find  in  Fatjii^^jt 
xxvii  7.  the  following  verse : 

BT2:02  /MTtt  ireiztXi»s  ES  AIFTnTOT  tygyiT*  wu 
ffTfti/Avtit  rw  irtfiBuveu  ffei  ie^aVf  x«u  sn^ <^«Xii>  r%  •'irirt>ft» 
sieu  frof(pv(et¥  %»  ran  vtiffatv  E^-Uffxtt  xeu  vyiviTO  9t^i^a\ntm 
rw.     Which  our  translators  have  thus  rendered : 

Fine  linen  with  broidered  wtu-k  from  Egypt,  was  that 
which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  blue  and  por.; 
pie  from  the  isles  of  Eli^ha  was  that  wliich  covered  tlitoe. 

That  Buffffot  is  properly  expressed  by  the  wOTd  Hneu, 
I  believe  j  but  why  it  should  be  rendered  fine  linen,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  We  are  expressly  told  that  it 
was  used  for  sail-cloth,  and  was  probably  of  a  substance 
equally  coarse  with  that  mentioned  by  YirgU : 

Usum  in  castrorum  aat  miseris  TeUraina  nautis.  2*. 

4  They  exhibited  him  to  Hie  whole  artfttf.y~Se^  Senera 
de  Ira: 

"At  mehercules  vir  magnus  et Justus,  fortiasimiiiii 
quemque  ex  hostibus  suis,  et  pro  libertato  ae  salute  pa* 
tf  i«  pertinadssimum,  suspicit." 
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CLXXXIV.  Thus  far,  and  to  Thcni¥fc- 
pjhei  the  army  at'  Xerxes  met  with  no  misfor- 
tune. The  number  of  the  vessels  which  left 
Asia  amounted,  if  my  conjectures  have  not  de- 
ceived me,  to  twelve  hundred  and  seven.  The 
complement  of  the  crews  by  which  they  were 
originaUy^  manned,  was  two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred,  composed  of  the  dif- 
ferent auxiliaries,  and  allowing  two  hundred  men 
to  each  vessel :  to  these,  independent  of  their 
own  proper  crews,  are  to  be  added  thirty  of 
either  Persians,  Medes,  or  Sacae.  The  whole 
number  of  these  last  was  thirty* six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ten  ;  to  the  above  are  also  to 
be  added  those  who  were  on  board  the  vessels 
of  fifty  oars,  to  which  we  may  allow  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  men  to  each.  The  whole  number 
tb^efore  of  these  will  be  found  to  have  been 
tltree  thousand,  and  of  the  men  two  hundred 
and  forty  thousand.  Thus  the  fleet  which  left 
Asia  was  composed  of  five  hundred  seventeen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  The  in- 
fimtry  consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
men ;  the  number  of  the  cavalry  was  eighty 
thousand.  The  Arabians  with  their  camels, 
and  the  Africans  in  their  chariots,  were  tw^aty 
thousand  more.  The  above  was  the  armament 
which  left  Asia ;  to  make  no  mentioo  of  the 
menial  attendants,  the  transports  whieh  carried 
the  provisions,  and  their  crews. 

CLXXXV.  To  these  are  stiU  to  be  added 
all  those  troops  which  were  brought  from  £u> 
rope ;  of  the  precise  number  of  which  we  can 
only  speak  from  opinion.  The  Greeks  of 
Thrace,  and  of  the  islands  contiguous,  furnish- 
ed  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  the  crews 
of  which  amounted  to  twenty-four  thousand 
men ;  a  body  of  land  forces  was  also  provided 
by  the  Thracians,  Pseonians,  the  Eordi,  Bot- 
tiaeans,"  Chalcidians,  Brygians,  Pierians,  Ma- 
cedonians, Perrhaebians,  Enienes,  Dolopes, 
Magnesians,  Achseans,   and  the  other  people 


5  Or^'aa%.>— That  is,  I  suppose,  without  the  troops 
wEich  the  king  added  to  his  armament  in  progress  from 
Asia  to  Europe. 

6  BottiiBant.'] — The  Bottiseans  were  of  Athenian  ori- 
gin, and,  according  to  Aristotle,  from  those  children 
whom  the  Athenians  sent  to  Minos  in  Crete  by  way  of 
tribute.  These  children  grew  old  in  that  island,  gaining 
their  livelihood  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Tlie  Cre- 
tans, in  compliance  with  some  row,  sent  to  Delphi  the 
first-fruits  of  their  citizens,  to  whom  tiiey  added  these 
descendants  of  the  Athenians.  As  they  could  not  subsist 
there,  they  went  to  Italy,  and  establtehed  themselree  in 
lapygia ;  from  hence  they  went  to  Thrace,  where  they 
look  the  name  of  Bottiasans.— XareA^. 


who  inhabit  the  maritime  parts  ai  Thrace.  TIhi 
amount  of  all  these  was  I  believe  three  htia- 
dred  thousand  men.  These  eoUectively^  added 
to  the  Asiatic  forces,  niake  two  milUons^  sl^ 
hundred  forty-ona  Utousand  six  bimdred  and 
ten  fighting  men. 

CL X X X  VL  Great  as  the  number  of  thesA 
forces  was,  the  number  of  the  menial  attendant^ 
of  the  crews  on  board  the  transports  carrying 
the  provisions,  and  of  the  other  vessels  follow^ 
ing  the  fleet,  was  I  believe  still  greater.  I  will 
however  suppose  them  equaL  Thus  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  Xerxes,  son  of  Darius,  conducted  ta 
Sepias  and  to  Thermopylae  an  army  consisting 
of  five  millions  two  hundred  and  eighty-thre^ 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

CLXXXVII.  The  above  was  the  aggre- 
gate  of  th^  troops  of  Xerxes ;  as  to  the  women 
who  prepared  the  bread,  the  concubines  and 
eunuchs,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  ascertain 
their  number.  The  baggage-waggons  also,  the 
beasts  of  burden,  and  the  Indian  dogs,  which 
accompanied  the  army,  defied  all  computatioou 
We  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  waters  (d 
some  rivers  were  exhausted :  but  we  may  rea- 
sonably wonder  how  provision  CQuld  be  sup- 
plied to  so  vast  a  multitude.  According  to  a^ 
calcination  made  by  myself,  if  each  of  the  above 
number  had  only  a  choenix  of  com  a  day,  there 
would  every  day  be  consumed  ^  ten  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty  medimni.  "  Neither 
does  this  computation  comprehend  the  quantity 
allowed  to  the  women,  eunuchs,  cattle,  and 
dogs.  Amongst  all  these  myriads  of  men,  with 
respect  to  grace  and  dignity  of  person, '  no  one 


7  Every  day  be  oonn«in«(f.]— Maitland,  who  I  beUeva 
is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  faithful  and  arcuvate  his- 
torian, furnishes  us  with  a  table  of  tiie  quantity  of  eattia 
consumed  annually  in  London,  above  thirty  yean  ago» 
when  that  city  was  far  less  populous  than  it  is  at  pro. 
sent: 

Beeves       ....  98,244 

Calves  ....  IM^Ttifi 

Hogs  ....         186,999 

Pigs 58,00© 

Sheep  %nd  Iambs    .  711,129 

The  most  inquisitive  calculators  seem  now  agreod  in 

allowing,  upon  an  average,  to  the  metropolis  &  mitUoa 

of  inhabitants.— 7. 

8  Jfcdtinjw.]— There  were  forty-eifht  ehooBieei  in  eo«' 
medimnus ;  according  therefore  to  the  qileulation  of  Ho> 
rodotus,  thera  ought  to  have  been  5,296320  men.   Tbero 
is  of  couTM  a  mistako  either  in  the  number  of  roodiMiil 
or  of  tiie  troops. 

9  Grace  and  dignUy  ofperton.y~ 

Through  all  Om  naUont  wbidi  adored  Ms  ptld* 
Or  f«arVl  hU  powar,  the  moaanh  iwir  waspwMf 
Nor  yet  asMam  thsiS  nlUiaas  casdd  bt  fcuoA 
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better  deserved  the  supreme  command  than 
Xerxes  himself. 

CLXXXVIIL  The  vessels  of  the  fleet, 
after  their  arrival  on  J^e  coast  of  Magnesia, 
betwixt  the  town  of  Casthanani  and  tfie  shores 
of  Sepias,  there  stationed  themselves,  the  fore- 
most drawing  close  to  land,  the  others  lying 
on  their  anchors  behind.  As  the  shore  was  of 
no  great  extent,  the  fleet  was  ranged  in  eight 
regular  divisions,  with  their  heads  towards  the 
main  sea,  in  which  situation  they  pgssed  the 
night.  On  the  approach  of  dayrthe  sky  and 
the  sea,  which  had  before  been  serene,  were 
violently  disturbed :  a  furious  storm  arose,  at-, 
tended  with  a  violent  squall  of  wind  from  the 
east>'  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts  call 


One  who  in  beauteo«u  fieatnre  might  compare. 
Or  towering  iize«  with  Xerxee.    O  pouen'd 
Of  all  but  virtue,  doom'd  to  abow  bow  mean. 
How  weak,  without  her  it  unbounded  power. 
The  charm  of  beauty,  and  the  blaze  of  state ; 
How  inaecnre  of  happlnest,  how  vainl  Olover. 

1  From  the  J?a<£.3— Apeliotes,  called  also  Solanus  and 
Subsolanns.  The  ancients  originally  ubed  only  the  four 
cardinal  winds ;  they  afterwards  added  four  more.  The 
Romans  increased  them  to  twenty-foor,  and  the  modems 
have  added  to  the  four  cardinal,  twenty.eigfat  collateral 
winds.  Tlie  annexed  table  may  probi^ly  be  useful  to 
many  of  my  readers. 

Names  of  the  winds,  and  points  of  the  compass. 
English,  Latin  and  Greek. 

1  North  1  Sbptbntrio  or  Boreas. 

2  North  by  east  2  Hyperboreas,  Hypaquilo,Oal. 

3  North,  north-east       3  Aquilo.  Clicus, 

4  North  cast  by  north    4  Mesoboreas,  Mesaquilo,   Su. 

pemas. 

5  North  East  6  Arctapbliotes,  Borapelio- 

6  North  east  by  east      6  Hypocsesias.     [tes,  Gr£cus. 

7  East  north  east  7  Csesias,  Hellespontius. 

8  East  by  north  8  MesocsBsias,  [ote^ 

9  East  9  Solanus,  Subsolanus,  Apeli. 

10  East  by  south  10  Hypeuriis,  or  Hypereums. 

11  East  south  east         11  Eurds  or  Voltumus. 

12  South  east  by  east     12  Meseurus. 

13  South  East  13  Notapeliotbs,  Euraster. 

14  South  east  by  south  14  Hypophoenix. 

15  South  south  east       15  I^oenix,  Fhoenidas,  Leucon. 

otus,  Gangeticus. 

16  South  by  east  16  Mesophcenix. 

17  South  17  Auster,  Notus,  Meridies. 

18  South  by  west  18  Hypolibonotus,  Alsanus. 

19  South  south  west     19  Libonotus,  Notolybicus,  Ans- 

20  South  west  by  souUi  20  M esolibonotus.     [tro.  Africus. 

21  South  West  21  Notozephyrus,  Notolibycus, 

Africus. 

22  South  west  by  west  22  Hypolibs,    Hypafricus,    Sub- 

23  West  south  west      23  libs.  Cvesperus. 

24  West  by  south         24  Mesolibs,  Mesozephyrus. 

25  West  25  Zephyrus,   Fatonius,    Occi- 

DENS. 

26  West  by  nortli         26  Hypargestes,  Hypocorus. 

27  West  north  west     27  Arge8te8,Canrus,Corus,Iapyx. 

28  North  west  by  west  28  Mesai^^estes,  M esocoms. 

29  North  West  29  Zephyro-Boreas,     Boroliby- 

cus,  Olympias. 


an  Hellespontian  wind.  They  who  fcMresaw 
that  the  tempest  would  still  increase,  and 
whose  situation  was  favourable,  prevented 
the  effects  of  the  storm,  by  drawing  Aeir 
vessels  ashore,  and  with  them  preserved  their 
own  persons  :  of  those  whom  the  hurricane 
surprised  farther  out  at  sea,  some  were  driven 
to  the  straits  of  Pelion,  termed  the  Ipnoi, 
others  went  on  shore :  some  were  dashed 
against  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  others  carried 
to  Meliboea  and  Casthanaea,  so  severe  was  the 
tempest. 

CLXXXIX.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Athe. 
nians  being  advised  by  some  oracle  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  their  6on-in-law,invoked  in  a  solemn 
manner  the  aid  of  Boreas.'  Boreas,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  married  Orithya,' 
an  Athenian  female,  daughter  of  Erectheus : 
from  this,  if  fame  may  be  believed,  the  Athe- 
nians were  induced  to  consider  Boreas  as  their 
son-in-law;  and  during  their  station  off  the 
Eubcean  Chalcis  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  they  sacrificed  to  Boreas  and  Orithya, 
invoking  their  interposition  to  destroy  die 
Barbarian  fleet,  as  they  had  before  done  near 
mount  Athos.  I  wUl  not  presume  to  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  their  supplications  Boreas 
dispersed  the  Barbarian  fleet;  but  the  Athe- 
nians do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  Boreas,  who 
had  before  been  favourable  to  them,  repeated  his 
efforts  to  assist  them  on  this  occasion. — They 
afterwards  erected  a  shrine  to  Boreas  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dissus. 

30  North  west  by  north  30  Hjrpodrdus,    HirpothriMiaf, 

31  North  north  west     31  Cirdus,  Thrasdas.     [Scirein. 

32  North  by  west  32  Mesodrdus. 

2  Borecu.1 — Astraeus  had  by  Aurora  four  s<»u,  Ar- 
gestes,  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus.  Some  have  takm 
Boreas  for  a  wind,  others  for  a  prince  of  Thrace.  TUft 
Boreas  went  to  Thrace  in  Attica,  from  whence  he  car. 
ried  Orithya,  daughter  of  Erectheus.  By  tliis  marriage 
he  became  son-in-law  to  Erectheus,  and  the  Athenians 
consequently  considered  him  as  their  ally,  calling  hfan 
their  son-in-law  also. — Larcher. 

3  Borecu^OrithyaJl — Of  this  andent  fable  of  Bcnreaa 
and  Orithya,  Milton  has  made  a  most  beautiful  use  im.* 
one  of  his  minor  poems.    It  was  written  when  he  was 
only  seventeen,  on  the  death  of  a  fair  infant  dying  of  % 
cough: 

For  dnc/grim  Aquilo  the  diarioteer 

By  boisterous  rape  th'  Athenian  damsel  got. 

He  thought  it  touched  his  deity  fbll  near. 

If  likewise  he  some  fair  one  wedded  not. 

Thereby  to  wipe  away  th*  infamous  blot. 

Of  long- uncoupled  bed  and  childless  eld. 

Which  'mongst  the  wanton  gods  a  fbol  reproaoh  was  held. 
Consult  also  Ovid,  Metaroorph.  vL  9. 
According  to  ApoUodorus,  lib.  iiL  Boreas  ravished  tha 
daughter  of  £^*ectbeus,  as  she  crossed  over  the  river 
Ilissus.    That  is,  says  Richardson,  she  was  drowned  in 
a  high  wind  crossing  that  river. 
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C  X  C.  In  this  storm,  according  to  the  lowest 
eftlculadon,  four  faundred  vessels  were  totally 
lost,  with  an  infinite  number  of  men;  and  a  pro- 
digious treastire*     Aminodes,  son  of  Cratinus, 
a  Magnesian,  who  had  an  estate  near  Sepias, 
reaped  afterwards  very  considerable  advantage 
from  this  tempest ;  many  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  were  thrown  by  the  tides  upon  his  lands ; 
he    became  roaster  also  of  various   Persian 
treasures,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  gold. 
Although  this  incident  rendered  him  affluent^ 
he  was  in  other  respects  unfortunate ;  he  had 
by  BQine  calamity  been  deprived  of  his  children/ 
jCXCI.    The  loss  of  the  provision-trans- 
t^frorts,  and  of  the  other  smaller  vessels,  was  too 
great  to  be  ascertained.     The  naval  command, 
ers,  apprehending  that  the  Thessalians  would 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  attack 
them,  intrenched  themselves  within  a  buttress 
made  of  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels.     For  three! 
days  the  storm  was  unabated ;  on  the  fourth  the 
magi  appeased  its  violence  by  human  victims, 
and  incantations  to  the  wind,  as  weU  as  by 
sacrificing  to  Thetis  and  the  Nereids,  unless 
perhaps  the  tempest  ceased  of  itself.     They 
sacrificed  to  Thetis,  having  learned  from  the 
lonians,  that  it  was  from  this  coast  she  bad 
been  carried  aWay  by  Peleus,  and  that  all  the 
district  of  Sepias '  was  sacred  to  her  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Nereids.     It  is  certain  that 
on  the  fourth  day  the  tempest  <  ceased. 

CXCIL  Their  sentinels,  who  every  day 
were  stationed  on  the  heights  of  Eubcm,  did 
not  fail  to  acquaint  the  Greeks  with  all  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  the  storm  on  the  morning  which 
followed.  As  soon  as  they  received  this  in- 
telligence,  after  paying  their  vows,  and  offering 
libations  to   Neptune    Servator,  they  hastily 


4  Of  Ms  children.2'-Thi6  passage  has  occasioned  gtest 
perplexity  ;  bat  Palmerins,  in  his  Exerdtationes^has  re> 
moved  every  difficulty,  and  satisfactorily  done  away  the 
effects  of  Plutarch's  perverse  misconception.  Plutarch 
abuses  Herodotus  for  introducing  this  circumstance  of 
the  affluence  of  Aminodes,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
obtained  it,  merdy  for  an  <q>portunity  of  saying  that  he 
had  killed  his  son^^T. 

5  5€r/>»af.}— This  coast  was  sacred  to  Thetis,  because 
that  goddess,  desirous  of  eluding  the  pursuit  of  Pdeus, 
changed  herself  in  this  place  into  a  kind  of  sea-fish,  whidi 
the  Greeks  call  ^niri»  (Sepia)  This  story  gave  the  name 
of  Sepias  to  this  coast  and  promontory.— JLorofttfr. 

6  2'he  tempe$t.'}^Twenty.fovu  miles  to  the  sooth-eaBt 
of  Larissa  is  Volo,  said  to  be  Pagasss,  where  the  poets 
say  the  ship  Argo  was  built  Near  H  is  Aphetss,  from 
which  place  they  say  the  Argonauts  sailed.  The  south- 
east comer  of  this  land  is  the  old  prwoMmtory  Sepiasr 
where  five  hundred  sail  of  Xancea*  fleet  ware  ship- 
wrecked  in  a  storm.— PMoefti. 


returned  to  Artemisium,  hoping  to  find  but 
few  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  Thus  a  second 
time  they  fixed  their  station  at  Artemiaiura, 
near  the  temple  of  Neptune  surnflmed  SeHra* 
tor,  which  appellation,  given  on  the  above  oc- 
casion, is  still  retained. 

CXCIII.  The  Barbarians,  as  sooii  da  they 
perceived  the  wind  subside  and  the  sea  calm, 
again  ventured  from  the  shore.  Ckxtsting  along, 
they  doubled  the  Magnesian  promontory,  and 
made  their  way  directly  to  the  gulf  leading  to 
Pagasse.  It  was  in  this  gulf  of  Magnesia  that 
Hercules,  going  on  shore  from  the  Argo  ^.  to 
procipre  water,  was  deserted  by  Jason  and  his 
compfmions,  who  were  bound  to  iBa  of  CoL. 
chis  1K>  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Havhig 
taken  in  water,  they  sailed  from  henc^  *  in 
commemoration  of  which  incident,  the  place 
(tfterwards  took  the  name  of  the  AphetuB. 

CXCiy.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  came  to  an  anchor.  Fifteen  of  these 
being  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
companions,  discovered  the  vessels  of  the 
Greeks  at  Artemisium,  and  mistaking  them 
for  friends,  sailed  into  the  midst  of  them.  The 
leader  of  these  ships  was  Sardoces,  son  of 
Thamasias,  the  govdmor  of  Cjmna,  in  ^olia. 
This  man  Darius  had  formerly  condemned  to 
the  punishment  of  the  cross ;  he  had  been 
one  of  the  royal  judges,  and  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption in  his  ofiice.  He  was  already  on  the 
cross,  when  the  king,  reflecting  that  his  ser- 
vices to  the  royal  family  exceeded  his  oflences, 
and  that  be  himself  had  in  the  present  instance 
acted  with  more  impetuosity  than  prudence, 
commanded  him  to  be  taken  down. .  iThus  he 
escaped  the  punishment  to  which  Darius  had 
condemned  him ;  bis  escape  now  from  the^ 
Greeks  was  altogether  impossible ;  they  saw 
him  sailing  towards  them,  and  perceiving  his 
error  attacked  and  took  him  and  his  vessels. 

CXCV,  In  one  of  these  vessels  was  Ari- 
dolis,  prince  of  the  Alabandians  of  Caria ;  in 
another,  PentbyUis,  son  of  Demonous,  a  Pa-. 
phian  general.  This  latter  left  Paphos  with 
twelve  vessels,  eleven  of  which  were  lost  in  the 
storm  off  Sepias ;  he  himself,  with  the  twelfth, 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  at  Artemisium. 
The  Gfeeks,  having  obtained  such  informa- 
tion as  they  wished  concerning  the  forces  of 
Xerxes,  sent  their  jMrisoners  bound  to  the  istk 
mus  of  Corintk 


7  Arge.y-^See  book  ir.  e.  179.    Kots  Jiryand^  M.  4»0, 
491, 
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CXC  VI.  Except  the  above  fifteen  vessels, 
commanded  by  Sandoces,  the  whole  of  the  Bar- 
barian fleet  arrived  at  Aphetse.  Xerxes 
v^ith  his  land  forces,  marching  through  Thes- 
saly  and  Achaia,  came  on  the  third  day  to  the 
territories  of  the  Melians.  Whilst  he  was  in 
Thessaly  he  made  a  trial  of  his  cavalry  against 
those  of  the  Thessalians,  which  he  had  heard 
were  the  best  in  Greece ;  but  in  this  contest 
the  inferiority  of  the  Greeks  '  was  evideiltly 
conspicuous.  The  Ono$:beira8  was  the  only 
river  in  Thessaly  which  did  not  afford  sufficient 
water  for  the  army.  Of  those  of  Achaia,  the 
Apidanus,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  hardly 
sufficed. 

CXC VII.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  proceeding 
to  Alos,  an  Achaian  city,  his  guides,  anxious 
to  tell  him  every  thing,  related  what  was  re- 
ported by  the  natives  concerning  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Laphystius.'     It  was  said  that  Atha- 

1  The  inferiority  of  the  GreeA:*.]— The  best  cavalry  in 
the  world  attended  Xerxes  on  this  expedition,  namely 
tliose  of  Cappadoda  and  Paphlagonia.  Hecatonymus 
tells  Xenophon,  in  tiie  fifth  book  of  the  Anabasis,  that 
the  cavalry  of  the  Cappadocians  and  Paphlagonians  was 
better  and  more  expert  in  martial  exercises  than  any 
other  which  the  kio^  of  Persia  had.  That  part  of  Cap. 
padoda  which  Herodotus  calls  Cilicia  paid  as  a  tribute 
to  the  kings  of  Persia  a  horse  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
Strabo  says,  that  Cappadoda  sent  1500  hundred  horses 
annually.  The  boast  of  Hecatonymus  to  Xenophon 
was  by  no  means  vain ;  the  same  preference  was  given 
them  by  others,  and  excellent  commanders.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  on  these  Crassus  the  Roman  general 
chiefly  relied ;  and  with  these  surprising  feats  of  gallan- 
try were  performed  in  the  Parthian  war.  Lucullus  also 
had  these  in  his  army  at  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta ;  and 
in  the  battle  with  Tigranes  made  choice  of  them  and 
the  Tlu-adau  horse  to  attack  the  Cataphracts,  the  choicest 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
ground.  Tigranes  is  said  to  have  opposed  Lucullus  with 
an  army  of  55,000  horse ;  and  many  other  instances  may 
be  adduced  to  show  that  the  chief  strength  of  these 
northern  powers  consisted  in  their  cavalry. 

The  curious  rehder  may  compare  Plutarch's  accoont 
of  the  army  of  Tigranes  with  that  which  Ezekiel  gives 
of  the  army  of  Magog. 

Claudian,  in  Laud.  Serenas,  tells  us  it  was  customary 
to  have  a  breed  from  a  Phrygian  mare  by  a  Ci^padodan 
horse : 


.  Delectus  equorttn 


Qaos  Phrygia  mairet  Agraaque  grainina  paste 
Remine  Cappadocum  sacris  pnesepidus  edunt.— T. 

2  Jupiter  Laphystitu.2~-It  was  to  this  deity  that 
Phrixus  sacrificed  tlie  ram  upon  which  he  was  saved ; 
and  even  to  this  day,  says  the  Sdioliast  to  ApoUonios 
Rhodius,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Phrixus  enters  the 
prytaneum  according  to  the  established  law,  and  ofiers 
sacrifices  to  this  god.  At  twenty  stadia  from  Ceroneus 
was  mount  Laphystius,  where  was  a  mound  consecrated 
to  Jupiter  Laphystius ;  there  is  still  seen  in  this  place  a 
marble  statue  of  this  god.  Phrixus  and  Helle  being  on 
the  point  of  being  sacrificed  in  this  place  by  Athainas, 


mas,  the  son  of  iEolus,  in  concert  with  InOy 
contrived  the  death  of  Phrixus.  The  Achaiant, 
following  the  command  of  the  oracle,  forbade 
the  eldest  of  the  descendants  of  Athamas  ever 
to  enter  their  prytaneum,  called  by  them  Leitus. 
They  were  very  vigilant  in  seeing  this  restric- 
tion observed,  and  whoever  was  detected  with- 
in the  proscribed  limits  could  only  leave  them 
to  be  sacrificed.  There  were  several  who  in 
terror  escaped  into  another  country,  when  they 
were  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed.  If  they 
ever  afterwards  returned,  they  were,  if  discov- 
ered, instantly  sent  to  the  prytaneum.  To  the 
above,  the  guides  of  Xerxes  added  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  sacrifice,  the  ceremony  of  binding 
the  victim  with  ribands,  with  all  other  drcum- 
stances.  The  posterity  of  Cytissorus,  the  son 
of  Phrixus,  are  subject  to  the  above,  because 
Cytissorus  himself,  in  his  way  from  iEa  of 
Colchis,  delivered  Athamas  from  the  hands  of 
the  Achaians,  who  by  the  direction  of  the 
oracle  were  about  to  offer  him  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice.  On  this  account,  the  anger  of  the 
divinity  fell  upon  the  posterity  of  Cytissorus. 
In  consequence  of  hearing  the  above  narrative, 
Xerxes,  when  he  approached  the  precincts  of 
the  grove,  cautiously  avoided  it  himself,  and 
commanded  all  his  army'  to  do  the  same.  Ho 
showed  the  same  veneration  for  the  residence 
of  the  posterity  of  Athamas. 

CXC VI 11.  Such  were  the  incidents  which 
occurred  in  Thessaly  and  Achaia.  From  hence 
Xerxes  advanced  to  Mel  is,  near  a  bay  of  the 
sea,  where  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide 
may  be  seen  every  day.  Near  this  bay  is  an 
extensive  plain,  wide  in  one  part,  and  contract- 
ed in  another :  round  this  plain  are  certain  lofty 
and  inaccessible  mountains,  called  the  Trachi- 
nian  rocks,  and  enclosing  the  whole  region  of 
Melis.    Leaving  Achaia,  the  first  city  near  this 


they  say  that  Jupiter  sent  tliem  a  ram  whose  fleece  was 
gold,  upon  which  they  saved  themselves. 

Jupiter  sumamed  Laphystius  was,  according  to  Ktilu 
nius,  the  protector  of  fiigitives. — Larcher. 

3  AU  his  army."} — See  on  this  subject  Bryant,  vol.  iL 
40,  41,  &C.— This  writer  supposes,  and  his  opinion  is  oon. 
finned  by  Suidas,  that  the  prytaneion  is  derived  from 
«vf f  fire :  the  words  of  Suidas  are  these :  wfuretDunt  wvft 
T»/Aucv  t*6»  fjv  etrfiu-r»v  nv^.  The  Scholiast  upon  Thu. 
cydides  talks  to  tlie  same  purpose :  seAAet  it  tttnt  in  «• 
irfVTavuct  mj^t  fi»  r«/tcciev  ii>0«  d»  «r/3irroi'  m^-  Others 
tell  us  that  the  prutaneion  was  of  old  called  puros  ta^ 
meion,  from  pur,  because  it  was  the  repository  of  a  perpeu 
tual  fire.  These  places  were  temples,  and  at  the  same 
time  courts  of  justice ;  hence  we  find  that  in  the  inTta. 
neion  of  Athens  the  laws  of  Solon  were  engraved.  These 
laws  were  inscribed  upon  wooden  cylinders,  some  of 
I  which  remained  to  the  time  of  Fhitarch,  &0i— J^/yont 
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-  fmy  i9  Anticyra.  This  is  washed  by  the  river 
Sperchius,  which,  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Enienes,  here  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  At 
the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs  is  another  river, 
called  Dyras,  which  is  said  to  have  risen  spon- 
taneously from  the  earth,  to  succour  Hercules 
when  he  was  burning.  A  third  river,  called 
Melas,  flows  at  the  distance  of  twenty  furlongs 
more. 

CXCIX.  Within  five  furlongs  of  this  last 
river  stands  the  town  of  Trachis*  In  this  part 
the  country  is  the  widest,  extending  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  and  comprehending  a 
space  of  twenty-two  thousand  plethra*  In  the 
mountainous  tract  which  incloses  Trachinia 
there  is  an  opening  to  the  west  of  Trachis, 
through  which  the  Asopus  winds  round  the 
base  of  the  mountain. 

C  C  To  the  west  of  this  another  small  stream 
is  found,  named  the  Phoenix  ;  it  rises  in  these 
moimtains,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Asopus. 
The  most  contracted  part  of  the  coimtry  is  that 
which  lies  nearest  the  Phoenix,  where  the  road 
will  only  admit  one  carriage  to  pass.  From  the 
Phoenix  to  Thermopylae  are  fifteen  furlongs : 
betwixt  the  Phoenix  and  Thermopylae  is  a  vil- 
lage named  Anthela,  passing  which  the  Asopus 
meets  the  sea.  The  country  contiguous  to 
Anthela  is  spacious ;  here  may  be  seen  a  tem- 
ple of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  the  seats  of  the 
Amphictyons,*  and  a  shrine  of  Amphictyon 
himself. 

y^  CCI.  Xerxes  encamped  in  Trachinia  at 
Melis;  the  Greeks  in  the  Straits.  These 
straits  the  Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopylae ; 
the  people  of  the  country  Pylae  only.J  Here 
then  were  the  two  armies  stationed,  Xerxes 
occupying  all  the  northern  region  as  far  as 
Trachinia,  the  Greeks  that  of  the  south. 

COIL     The   Grecian  army,*  which  here 


4  Amphictyons.'}—See  book  v.  c.  68,  note.  What  I 
have  there  omitted  concerning  the  Amphictyons,  tiieir 
office,  and  character,  may  be  found  amply  discussed  in 
Gillies's  History  of  Greece,  and  faithfully  represented  in 
Rees's  edition  of  Chambers's  Dictionary,  as  well  as  by 
Larcher.— r. 

5  The  Grecian  arm^.>— Beneath  is  the  number  of 
Greeks  who  appeared  on  this  occasion,  according  to  the 
different  representations  of  Herodotus,  Pausanias,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus : 


waited  the  approach  of  the  Persian,  was  com 
posed  of  three  hundred  Spartans  in  complete 
armour ;  five  hundred  Tegeatae,  and  as  many 
Maiitineans  ^^one  hundred  and"  twenty  men 
from  Orchomenus  of  Arcadia,  a  thousand  men 
from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  four  hundred  Corin- 
thians, two  hundred  from  Phlius,  and  eighty 
from  Mycenae.  \The  above  came  from  the 
Peloponnese:  from  Boeotia  there  were  seven 
hundred  Thespians  and  four  hundred  Thebans. 
XCCIIL  In  addition  to  the  above,  the  aid  of 
all  the  Opuntian  Locrians  had  been  solicited, 
together  with  a  thousand  Phoceans.  To  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  these,  the  Greeks  had 
previously  sent  emissaries  among  them,  saying, 
that  they  were  the  forerunners  only  of  another 
and  more  numerous  body,  whose  arrival  was 
every  day  expected.  ^They  added,  that  the  de- 
fence of  the  sea  was  confided  to  the  people  of 
Athens  and  JSgina,  \m  conjunction  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet ;  Uhat  there  was  no  occasion 
for  alarm,)  as  the  invader  of  Greece  was  not  a 
god,^ut  a  mere  human  being  ;^that  there  never 
was  nor  could  be  any  mortal  superior  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  that  the  most  exalted 
characters  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  evils  J 
he  therefore,  a  mortal,  now  advancing  to  at- 
tack them,  would  suffer"  for  his  temerity. 
These  arguments  proved  effectual,   and  they 


Phlyontians     .        200     .     200 

Micenians                 80     .       80 

Total     .    3,100       3,100 

4,000 

The  above  came  from  the  Peloponnese;  those  who 

came  from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  according  to  the 

authors  above-mentioned- 

Thespians               700     .     700 

Milesians          1,000 

Thebans                 400          400 

.       .        .          400 

Phoceans              1,000     .  1,000 

.       .        .        1,000 

Opuntiau  Locrians  .       .  6,000 

...        1,000 

5,200      11,200 

.       ,         7,4U0 

J 

lerodotus. 

PauunUi.                           Dtodonit. 

Spartans  . 

300     .      300        ....      300 

Tegeat*  . 

500 

506  Laoedsemonians      .  700 

Mantineans 

500     . 

500  The  other  nations  of 

Orchomenians 

120     . 

120    the  Peloponnese  3,000 

Arcadians. 

1,000     , 

1,000 

Corinthians    . 

400 

,     400 

6  WotM  ntffer.2 — The  expedition  of  Xerxes  to  Greece, 
and  his  calaniitous  return,  as  described  by  Herodotus, 
may  be  well  expressed  by  the  words  with  which  Ezekiel 
describes  Gog's  army  and  its  destruction. — See  diapter 
xxxviiL  and  xxxix. 

**  Thou  Shalt  ascend  and  come  like  a  storm,  thou  shalt 
be  like  a  doud  to  cover  the  land,  thou,  and  all  thy  bands, 
and  many  people  with  thee : 

**  Persia,  .Ethiopia,  and  Libya  with  them,  all  of  them 
with  shield  and  helmet 

**  But  I  will  turn  tiiee  back,  and  put  hooks  into  thy 
Jaws,  I  will  turn  tiiee  back,  and  leave  but  the  sixth  part 
of  thee :  and  I  will  smite  thy  bow  out  ci  thy  left  hand ; 
and  will  cause  thy  arrows  to  fall  out  of  thy  nght^hand. 

*'  Thou  shalt  ftdl  upon  the  mountains,  thou  and  alJ  thy 
bands,  and  tAe  people  tkat  ia  with  thee.  I  will  give  thee 
unto  the  ravenous  tdrds  of  every  sort,  and  to  Um  beaata 
of  the  field,  to  be  devoured."— r. 
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accordingly  iiuurehed  to  Trachis  to  join  their 
allies. 

CCIV.  These  troops  were  commanded  hy 
different  officers  of  their  respective  countries ; 
but  the  man  most  regarded,  and  who  was  in- 
trusted with  the  chief  command,  was  Leonidas 
of  Sparta.  His  ancestors  were,  Anazandrides, 
Leon,  Eurycratides,  Anaxander,  Eurycrates, 
Polydorus,  Alcamenes,  Teleclus,  Archelaus, 
Agesikus,  Doryssus,  Leobotes,  Echestratus, 
Agis,  Eurysthenes,  Aristodemus,  Aristoma- 
chus,  Cleodseus,  Hyllus,  and  Hercules. 
.^■Z  CCV.  An  accident  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Sparta  A  for,  as  he  had  two  brothers 
older  than  himseli,  Cleomenes  and  Dorieus,  he 
had  entertained  no  thoughts  of  the  government : 
but  Cleomenes  dying  without  male  issue,  and 
Dorieus  not  surviving  (for  he  ended  his  da]ps 
in  Sicily)  the  crown  came  to  Leonidas,  who 
was  older  than  Cleombrotus,  the  youngest  of 
the  sons  of  Anaxandrides,  and  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Cleomenes.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  took  with  him  to  Thermopyls 
a  body  of  three  hundred  chosen  men^  all  of 
whom  had  children.^  To  these  he  added  those 
Theban  troops '  whose  number  I  have  before 
mentioned,  and  who  were  conducted  by  Leon- 
tiades,  son  of  Eurymachus.  Leonidas  had 
selected  the  Thebans  to  accompany  him,  be- 
cause a  suspicion  generally  prevailed  that  they 
were  secretly  attached  to  the  Medes.  These 
therefore  he  summoned  to  attend  him,  to  as- 
certain whether  they  would  actually  contribute 
their  aid,  or  openly  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  Grecian  league.  With  sentiments  perfect- 
ly hostile,  they  nevertheless  sent  the  assistance 
required. 

CC  VI.  The  march  of  this  body  under  Leo- 
nidas was  accelerated  by  the  Spartans,  that  their 
example  might  stimulate  their  allies  to  action, 
and  that  they  might  not  make  their  delay  a  pre- 
tence for  going  over  to  the  Medes.  The  ce- 
lebration of  the  Camian  festival '  protracted 


1  AUofwhomhadchildren.'y^ 

Three  hundred  more  complete  Qk'  intrepid  band, 

Illuitrious  fathers  all  of  generous  sons* 

The  fiiture  gnardiaos  of  Laconia's  state. — Ltoniiiu. 

2  Theban  troops."}— "Plutardli  upbraids  Herodotus  for 
thus  slandering-  the  Thebans :  and  Diodorus  says,  that 
Thebes  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  sent 
four  hundred  men  to  Thermopylae.— 71 

3  Camian  festival'}— Tbia  was  continued  for  seven 
days  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Various  reasoos  are 
assigned  for  its  institution ;  the  roost  plausible  is  that 
found  in  the  Scholiast  to  Theocritus,  which  tells  us  that 
they  were  celebrated  by  the  people  of  the  Peloponnese, 
to  commemorate  the  cessation  of  some  pestilence.— 7*. 


the  march  of  their  main  body ;  but  it  was  tbalr 
intention  to  follow  with  all  imaginaUe  eipedi- 
tion,  leaving  only  a  small  detachment  far  the 
defence  of  Sparta.  The  rest  of  the  allies  were 
actuated  by  similar  nu)tives,  for  the  Olynpie 
games  happened  to  recur  at  this  period ;  and  m 
they  did  not  expect  an  engagement  would  im- 
mediately take  place  at  Thermopylae  they  s«iit 
only  a  detachment  before  them. 

CCVIL  Such  were  the  motives  of  the  con- 
federate body.  The  Greeks  who  were  aLrendy 
assembled  at  Thermopylas  were  aeized  with  to 
much  terror  on  the  approach  of  the  Pereifaiy 
that  they  consulted  about  a  retreat.  Those  of 
the  Peloponnese  were  in  general  of  oiHiiioii 
that  they  should  return  and  guard  the  isthmof  ; 
but  as  the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  were  exceedr- 
ingly  averse  to  this  measure,  Leonidas  prevai]ff- 
ed  on  them  to  continue  on  their  post  He  re- 
solved however  to  send  messengers  round  to  SU 
the  states,  requiring  supplies,  stating  that  their 
number  was  much  too  small  to  oppose  tlie 
Medes  with  any  effect 

CCYIIL  Whilst  they  thus  deliberated!, 
Xerxes  sent  a  horseman  to  examine  their  num- 
ber and  their  motions.  He  had  before  heard, 
in  Thessaly,  that  a  small  bond  was  collected  at 
this  passage,  that  they  were  led  by  Ijusedxemo^ 
nians,  and  by  Leonidas  of  the  race  of  Hercules. 
The  person  employed  performed  his  duty ;  «U 
those  who  were  without  the  intrenchment  be 
was  able  to  reconnoitre :  those  who  were  with* 
in  for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  eluded  his 
observation.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  st 
that  period  stationed  without ; «  of  these  some 
were  peforming  gymnastic  exercises,  whilst 
others  were  employed  iii  combing  their  bsir« 
He  was  greatly  astonished,  but  he  leisurely  sur^ 
veyed  their  number  and  employments,  and  re- 
turned without  molestation,  for  they  despised 
him  too  much  to  pursue  him. — He  related  to 
Xerxes  all  that  he  had  seen. 

CCIX.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  the  above^  was 
little  aware  of  what  was  really  the  case,  that 
this  people  were  preparing  themselves  either  to 
conquer  or  to  die.     The  thing  appeared  to  him 


4  StaHened  withotiiy  &e.3— 

By  chance 
The  Spartans  then  composed  th'  external  guard : 
They,  in  a  martial  exercise  emploj'd. 
Heed  not  the  monarch  and  his  gaiidj  train. 
But  poise  the  spear  portended  as  in  figfat, 
Or  lift  their  adTcrse  shields  in  single  strllb. 
Or  treoptag  ftrward  rush,  retreat,  and  wbed 
In  tanks  anliroken.  and  wiUi  eqaal  Aet: 
While  others  calm  beneath  their  poUah'd  lielms 
Draw  down  their  hair,  whose  length  ef  saUc  cm-U 
O'erspread  their  necks  with  terror.  LmmmAuu 
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so  ridiculous,  that  he  sent  for  Deflfiamtus^  the 
son  of  Ariston,  who  was  then  with  the  army. 
On  his  appearing,  the  king  questioned  him  on 
this  behaviour  of  the  Spartans,  expressing  his 
desire  to  know  what  it  might  intimate.  ^  I 
have  before,  Sir,"  said  Demaratus,  "  spoken  to 
70U  of  this  people  at  the  commencement  of  this 
expedition ;  and  as  I  remember,  when  I  related 
to  you  what  I  knew  you  would  have  occasion 
to  observe,  you  treated  roe  with  contempt.  I 
am  conscious  of  the  danger  of  declaring  the 
truth,  in  opposition  to  your  prejudices ;  but  I 
will  nevertheless  do  this.  It  is  the  determina- 
tion of  these  men  to  dispute  this  pass  with  us, 
and  they  are  preparing  themselves  accordingly. 
It  is  their  custom  before  any  enterprise  of  dan* 
ger,  to  adorn  their  hair.  ^  Of  this  you  may  be 
assured,  that  if  you  vanquish  these,  and  their 
countrymen  in  Sparta,  no  other  nation  wiil 
presume  to  take  up  arms  against  you:  you 
are  now  advancing  to  attack  a  people  whose 
realms  and  city  are  the  fsdrest,  and  whose  troops 
are  the  bravest  of  Greece."  These  words 
seemed  to  Xerxes  preposterous  enough;  but 
he  demanded  a  second  time,  how  so  small  a 
number  could  contend  with  his  army.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  will  submit  to  suffer  the  punislu 
ment  of  falsehood,  if  what  I  say  does  not 
happen." 

CCX.  Xerxes  was  still  incredulous,  he  ac 
cordingly  kept  his  position  without  any  move- 
ment for  four  days,  in  expectation  of  seeing  them 
retreat.  On  the  fifth  day,  observing  that  they 
continued  on  their  post,  merely  as  he  supposed 
from  the  most  impudent  rashness,  he  became 
much  exasperated,  and  sent  against  them  a  de- 
tachment of  Medes  and  Cissians,  with  a  com- 
mand  to  bring  them  alive  to  his  presence.  The 
Medes  in  consequence  attacked  them,  and  lost 
a  considerable  number.  A  reinforcement  ar- 
rived ;  but  though  the  onset  was  severe,  no  im- 
pression  was  made.     It  now  became  universally 


5  Adorn  their  Aatr.3— Long  hair  distinguished  the 
free  man  from  the  slave;  and,  according  to  Flatareh, 
Lycurgus  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  long  hair  added 
grace  to  handsome  men,  and  made  those  who  were  ugly 
more  terrific.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  aoi. 
mated  lines  in  Leonidas : 

To  whom  tb«  Spartan :  O  imperial  lord, 
Sncb  ii  their  ctutom,  to  adwa  their  haads 
Wh^AtS  determined  to  enooai&ter  death. 

g  down  thy  nation*  in  resplendent  itcel  { 
Arm,  if  thou  canst,  the  general  race  of  man, 
All  who  poMeM  the  regions  unexploriid 
Beyond  the  Ganges,  all  whose  wand'ring  step* 
Above  the  Caspian  range,  the  ScythiSM  wild. 
With  those  who  drink  the  secret  fimnt  ef  Nile ; 
Yet  to  Laconian  bosoms  shall  dismay 
Kemain  a  stranger.  T 


oonspiououi, and nolets so  to  the  king  himseif 
that  he  had  many  troops,  but  lew  inen.'.-*Tbe 
above  engagement  continued  all  day. 

CCXL  The  Medes,  after  being  very  roughly 
treated,  retired^  and  were  succeeded  by  the 
band  of  Persians  called  by  the  king  **  the  immor- 
tal,"  and  commanded  by  Hydames.  These  it 
was  supposed  would  succeed  without  the  small- 
est difficulty.  They  commenced  the  attack, 
but  made  no  greater  impression  than  the 
Medes  ;  their  superior  numbers  were  of  no  ad- 
vantage, on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
[dace ;  and  their  spears  dso  were  shorter  than 
those  of  the  Greeks.  The  Lacedemonians 
fought  in  a  manner  which  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded J  their  own  excellent  discipline,  and  the 
unskilfiilness  of  their  adversaries,  were  in 
many  instances  remarkable,  and  not  the  least 
so  when  in  close  ranks  they  affected  to  retreat. 
The  Barbarians  seeing  them  retire,  pursued 
them  with  a  great  and  clamorous  shout;  but 
on  their  near  approach  the  Greeks  faced  about 
to  receive  them.  The  loss  of  the  Persians 
was  prodigious,  and  a  few  also  of  the  Spartans 
fell.  The  Persians,  after  successive  efforts 
made  with  great  bodies  of  their  troops  to  gain 
the  pass,  were  unable  to  accomplish  it,  and 
obliged  to  retire. 

CCXII.  It  is  said  of  Xerxes  himself,  that, 
being  a  spectator  of  the  contest,  he  was  so 
greatly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  men,  that 
he  leaped  thrice  from  his  throne.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Barbarians  succeeded  no  better 
than  before.  They  went  to  the  onset  as  against 
a  contemptible  number,  whose  wounds  they 
supposed  would  hardly  permit  them  to  renew 
the  combat :  but  the  Greeks,  drawn  up  in  regu- 
lar divisions,  fought  each  nation  on  its  respec- 
tive post,  except  the  Phoceans,  who  were  sta- 
tioned on  tiie  summit  of  the  mountain  to  defend 
the  pass.  The  Persians,  experiencing  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  treatment,  a  second  time 
retired. 

CCXIII.  Whilst  the  king  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  what  conduct  to  pursue  in  the  pre- 
sent emergence,  Ephialtes,  the  son  of  Euryde* 
mus,  a  IVIelian,  demanded  an  audience  :  he  ex- 
pected to  recdve  some  great  recompense  for 
showing  him  the  path  which  Jed  over  the  moun- 
tain to  Thermopylae ;  and  he,  indeed,  it  was  who 

6  Manjf  troops,  bia few  me^Ji^Acoor^&Mkg  to  lixOmnhp 
Leonidas  being  asked  howbe  darad  to  eneoaoter  so  pnw 
digioiu  a  muUitude  with  so  few  men,  replied:  **  If  you 
reckon  by  niunhar,  aU  Greece  is  not  aUe  to  oppoae  m 
small  part  of  that  army ;  but  if  by  courage,  the  number 
I  have  with  me  is  sufficient.  "—T. 
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thus  rendered  ineffectual  the  valour  of  those 
Greeks  who  perished  on  this  station.  This 
man,  through  fear  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  fled 
afterwards  into  Thessaly;  but  the  Pylagorae,^ 
calling  a  council  of  the  Amphictyons  at  Pylsea 
for  this  express  purpose,  set  a  price  upon  his 
head,  and  he  was  afterwards  slain  by  Athen- 
ades,  a  Trachinian,  at  Anticyn,  to  which  place 
he  had  returned.  Athenades  was  induced  to 
put  him  to  death  for  some  other  reason,  which 
I  shall  afterwards'  explain ;  he  nevertheless  re- 
ceived the  reward  offered  by  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians : — this  however  was  the  end  of  Ephialtes. 

CCXIV.  On  this  subject  there  is  also  a 
different  report,  for  it  is  said  that  Onetes, 
son  of  Phanagoras,  a  Carystian,  and  Corydalus 
of  Anticyra,  were  the  men  who  informed  the 
king  of  this  path,  and  conducted  the  Persians 
round  the  mountain.  This  with  me  obtains 
no  credit,  for  nothing  is  better  known  than 
that  the  Pylagorse  did  not  set  a  price  upon  the 
heads  of  Onetes  or  Corydalus,  but  upon  that 
of  Ephialtes  the  Trachinian,'  after,  as  may  be 
presumed,  a  due  investigation  of  the  matter.  It 
is  also  certain,  that  Ephialtes,  conscious  of  his 
crime,  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight : 
Onetes,  being  a  Melian,  might  perhaps,  if  tol- 
erably acquainted  with  the  country,  have  known 
this  passage ;  but  it  was  certainly  Ephialtes 
who  showed  it  to  the  Persians,  and  to  him 
without  scruple  I  impute  the  crime. 

CCX  V.  The  intelligence  of  Ephialtes  gave 
the  king  infinite  satisfaction,  and  he  instantly 
detached  Hydarnes,  with  the  forces  under  his 
command,  to  avail  himself  of  it.  They  left 
the  camp  at  the  first  approach  of  evening ;  the 
Melians,  the  natives  of  the  country,  discovered 
this  path,  and  by  it  conducted  the  Thessalians 
against  the  Phoceans,  who  had  defended  it  by 
an  entrenchment,  and  deemed  themselves  se- 

1  Ptflagoree.']'~Mfua.y  are  involved  in  a  mistake,  by 
confounding  the  Pylagorse  with  the  Amphictyons.  They 
were  not  synonymous,  for  though  all  the  Pylagorse  were 
Amphictyons,  aU  the  Amphictyons  were  not  Pylagorse. 
— ^e  Potter's  Archceologia  Gneca,  lib.  i.  c.  16. 

2  /  shaU  afterwards.'^ — But  Herodotus  no  where  does 
this  i  whether  therefore  he  forgot  it,  or  whether  it  ap- 
peared in  some  of  his  writings  which  are  lost,  cannot  be 
ascertained.— See  P.  Wesselingi  Dissertatio  Herodotaea, 
p.  14. 

**  Verum  nihil  hujus  nee  libro  viii.  neque  nono.  Plures 
ne  ergo  ix.  libris  absolvit  inquis  de  Athenada  ?  An  ex- 
cidit  ex  superstitibus  ejus  memoria  ?  non  dixero.  Obli- 
tusne  est  ac  Athenada  addere?  Fieri  potest  Operi 
longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.'* 

3  TracMnian.'y—la  the  preceding  chapter  Herodotus 
calls  him  a  Melian ;  but  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
as  Trachinia  made  part  of  Melis. 


cure.     It  had  never  however  proved  of  my 
advantage  to  the  Melians. 

CCXYI.  The  path  of  which  we  are  spe^E^ 
ing  commences  at  the  river  Asopus.  TIMfl 
stream  flows  through  an  aperture  of  the  moq^* 
tain  called  Anope,  which  is  also  the  name  of 
the  path.  This  is  continued  through  the  wboto 
length  of  the  mountain,  and  terminates  near  t^ 
town  of  Alpenus.  This  is  tiie  first  dty  of  tiM 
Locrians,  on  the  side  next  the  MelianSy  ne^ 
the  rock  called  Melampygus,*  by  the  lemAtsup^ 
of  the  Cercopes.'  It  is  narrowest  at  this  pointi 
C  C  X  VII.  Following  this  track  which  I  have 
described,  the  Persians  passed  the  Asopus,  and 
marched  all  night,  keeping  the  (Etean  moun- 
tains  on  the  right,  and  the  Trachinian  on  -the 
left.  At  the  dawn  of  morning  they  found 
themselves  at  the  summit,  where,  as  I  have  be- 
fore described,  a  band  of  a  thousand  Phoceana 
in  arms  were  stationed,  both  to  defend  their 
own  country  and  this  pass.  The  passage  be- 
neath was  defended  by  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned ;  of  this  above,  the  Phoceans  had 
voluntarily  promised  Leonidas  to  undertake  the 
charge. 

CCXVIII.  The  approach  of  the  Persians 
was  discovered  to  the  Phoceans  in  this  manner  ; 
whilst  they  were  ascending  the  mountain  tfaej 
were  totally  concealed  by  the  thick  groves  c^ 
oak ;  but  from  the  stillness  of  the  air  they  were 
discovered  by  the  noise  they  made  by  tramp- 
ling on  the  leaves,  a  thing  which  might  natu- 
rally happen.    The  Phoceans  ran  to  arms,  and 

4  Melampffgw."} — See  Suidas,  at  the  artide  MtXmftm^'mr 
rvx^f'  The  Melampygi  were  two  brothers,  and  remark* 
able  for  their  extreme  insolence;  their  mother  cantUnied 
them  against  meeting  a  man  who  had  **  black  bnttodDB." 
Hercules  meeting  them,  bound  them  together,  and  sua. 
pended  them  from  a  post,  with  their  beads  downwards. 
Afterward  seeing  them  laugh,  he  inquired  the  reason; 
they  told  him  that  their  mother  bade  them  beware  of 
meeting  a  man  with  "black  buttocks.*'  Hiarcules  on 
hearing  this  laughed  too,  and  let  them  go.  Those  who 
had  **  white  buttocks"  (Au/«««vyMw)  were  ridimted  by 
the  comic  poets  as  effeminate.— 4See  Aristaphane$  L^fsia- 
trate. 

Larcher  tells  a  story  somewhat  diferant^  firam  tlw 
Adagia  of  Zenobius.— 7*. 

5  C«rcop&«.  3— These  people  were  robbers.  Homer  is 
said  to  have  written  a  poem  tm  them,  mentioned  by  Sid. 
das  at  the  word  'Oyufj^tff ,  and  by  Proclus  in  hb  Ufe  of 
Homer.  Probably  the  expression  extended  to  all  sorts 
of  robbers,  of  whom  there  were  doubtiess  many  in  such 
a  place  as  CEta.  I*lntarch  mentions  thenfatTSJ  sii^uloos 
people,  making  Agis  say  to  Alexander,  **  I  a^|9t  a 

:  little  surprised  that  all  you  great  men  who  are  descend 
j  ed  from  Jupiter  take  a  strange  delight  in  flatterers  and 
buffoons;   Hercules  had  his  Cercopians,  Baochns  his 
'  Silenians  about  him;  so  I  see  your  majesty  is  ploased  to 
i  have  a  regard  for  such  diaracters.  "—LarcAer. 
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in  a  moment  the  Barbarians  appeared,  who 
seeing  a  number  of  men  precipitately  arming 
themselves,  were  at  first  struck  with  astonish- 
ment. They  did  not  expect  an  adversary ;  and 
they  had  fallen  in  amongst  armed  troops. 
Hydarnes,  apprehending  that  the  Phoceans 
might  prove  to  be  Lacedaemonians,  inquired  of 
Ephialtes  who  they  were.  When  he  was  in- 
formed, he  drew  up  the  Persians  in  order  of 
buttle.  The  Phoceans,  not  able  to  sustain  the 
heavy  flight  of  arrows,  retreated  up  the  moun- 
tain,^ imagining  themselves  the  Objects  of  this 
attack,  and  expecting  certain  destruction  :  but 
the  troops  wdth  Hydarnes  and  Ephialtes  did 
not  think  it  worth  their  while  to  pursue  them, 
and  descended  rapidly  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain. 

CCXIX.  To  those  Greeks  stationed  in 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae  Megistias  the  sooth- 
sayer had  previously,  from  inspection  of  the 
entrails,  predicted  that  death  awaited  them  in 
the  morning.  Some  deserters'  had  also  in- 
formed them  of  the  circuit  the  Persians  had 
taken  ;  and  this  intelligence  was  in  the  course 
of  the  night  circulated  through  the  (^mp.  All 
this  was  confirmed  by  their  sentinels,  who  early 
in  the  morning  fled  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountain.  In  this  predicament,  the  Greeks 
called  a  council,  who  were  greatly  divided  in 
their  opinions  :  some  were  for  remaining  on 
their  station,  others  advised  a  retreat.  In  con- 
sequence  of  their  not  agreeing,  many  of  them 
dispersed  to  their  respective  cities  ;  a  part  re- 
solved to  continue  with  Leonidas. 

CCXX.  It  is  said,  that  those  who  retired 
only  did  so  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
Leonidas,  who  was  desirous  to  preserve  them  : 
but  he  thought  that  he  himself,  with  his  Spar- 
tans, could  not  without  the  greatest  ignominy 
forsake  the  post  they  bad  come  to  defend.  I 
am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that  Leonidas, 
seeing  bis  allies  not  only  reluctant,  but  totally 
averse   to  resist   the   danger  which   menaced 


6  Up  the  mountain.'}— Mr  Glover  has  been  very  mi- 
nute and  faithful  in  his  representation  of  the  places  where 
this  noble  scene  was  exhibited : 

The  Pitocian  chief, 
U'hate'er  the  cauie,  relinquishing  hit  pott, 
Wat  to  a  luighbouring  tndnene*  removed, 
TbouKh  by  the  foe  ne|{iectcd  or  contewuud, 

7  7)««-ter#.]— Diodorus  Siculos  mentions  but  one: 
"  There  was  in  the  army,"  says  he,  "one  Tyrastiades 
of  Cyme ;  as  he  was  a  man  of  honour  and  probity,  he  fled 
from  tiie  camp  by  night,  and  going  to  Leonidas  and  his 
party,  discovered  to  them  the  designs  of  Ephialtes."— 
Lurcher. 


them,  consented  to  their  retreat.  His  own  re- 
turn he  considered  as  dishonourable,  whilst  he 
was  convinced,  that  his  defending  his  post 
would  equally  secure  his  own  fame,  and  the 
good  of  Sparta.  In  the  very  beginning  of  these 
disturbances,  the  Spartans  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  were  informed  that  either  their  king 
must  die,  or  Sparta  be  vanquished  by  the  Bar- 
barians. The  oracle  was  commimicated  in 
hexameter  verses,  and  was  to  this  effect : 

'*  To  yon  who  dwell  in  Sparta's  ample  walls. 

Behold,  a  dire  alternative  befalls  ;— 

Your  glorious  city  must  in  ruins  lie. 

Or  slain  by  Persian  arms,  a  king  must  die, 

A  king  descended  from  Herculean  blood. 

For,  lo  I  he  comes,  and  cannot  be  withstood ; 

Nor  bulls,  nor  lions,  can  dispute  tiie  field, 

'Tis  Jove's  own  force,  and  this  or  that  must  yield." 

I  am  unwilling  to  presume  of  the  allies  that  de- 
parted, that  differing  in  opinion  from  their 
leader,  they  dishonourably  deserted.  I  should 
also  suppose  that  the  conduct  of  Leonidas  was 
the  result  of  his  revolving  the  oracle "  in  his 
mind,  and  of  his  gteat  desire  to  secure  to  the 
Spartans  alone  the  glory  of  this  memorable  ac- 
tion. 

CGXXL  To  me  it  is  no  small  testimony 
of  the  truth  of  the  above,  that  amongst  those 
whom  Leonidas  dismissed  was  Megistias  him- 
self. He  was  of  Acamania,  and,  as  some 
afSrm,  descended  from  Melampus ;  he  accom- 
panied Leonidas  on  this  expedition,  and  fh)m 
the  entrails  had  predicted  what  would  happen : 
he  refused  however  to  leave  his  friends,  ard  sa- 
tisfied himself  with  sending  away  his  only  son, 
who  had  followed  his  father  on  this  occasion. 

CCXXII.  Obedient  to  the  direction  of 
their  leader,  the  confederates  retired.  The 
Thespians  and  Thebans  •  alone  remained  with 
the  Spartans,  the  Thebans  indeed  very  reluc- 


8  The  oracfo.  3— Plutarch  is  very  severe  upon  Hero, 
dotus  for  his  manner  of  representing  these  circumstan- 
ces ;  some  of  which  he  sajrs  our  author  has  done  falsely, 
others  maliciously.  This  however  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  the  case. 

Glover  makes  Leonidas  exclaim,  on  hearing  that  the 
enemy  had  circumvent«>d  them, 

1  now  behold  the  oracle  falfill'd_ 

Then  art  thou  near,  thoa  glorious  sacred  hour 

Which  shall  my  country's  liberty  secure  ? 

Thrice  hail,  tliou  solemn  period ;  thee  the  toognes 

Of  Tirtne,  fiune,  and  fircedom,  shall  proclaim. 

Shall  celebrate  in  ages  yet  unborn  I  T. 

9  Thespians  and  Thebans.'}— Ihoiona  Siculus  speaks 
only  of  the  Thespians.  Pausanias  says  that  the  people 
of  M ycene  sent  eighty  men  to  Thermopylae,  who  had 
part  in  this  glorious  day ;  and  in  another  place  he  say% 
that  all  the  allies  retired  before  the  battle,  except  thm 
Thespians  and  pfH>ple  of  Mycene.—£areAtfr. 
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tantly,  but  they  were  detained  by  Leonida«  as  j 
hostages.  Tbe  Thespians  were  very  zealous 
in  the  cause,  and  refusing  to  abandon  their 
friends,  perished  with  them.  Tlie  leader  of 
the  Thespians  was  Demophilus  son  of  Diodro- 
mas.  > 

CCXXIII.  Xerxes  early  in  the  morning ' 
offered  a  solemn  libation,  then  waiting  till  that 
period  of  the  day  *  when  the  forum  is  fullest  of 
people,  he  advanced  from  his  camp ;  to  the 
above  measure  he  had  j)een  advised  by  Ephial- 
tes.  The  descent  from  the  mountain  is  of 
much  shorter  extent  than  the  circuitous  ascent 
The  Barbarians  with  Xerxes  approached ; 
Leonidas  and  his  Greeks  proceeded  as  to  in- 
evitable death  a  much  greater  space  from  the 
defile  than  they  had  yet  done.  Till  now  they 
had  defended  themselves  behind  their  intrench- 
ment,  fighting  in  the  most  contracted  part  of 
the  passage  ;  but  on  this  day  they  engaged  on 
a  wider  space,  and  a  multitude  of  their  op- 
ponents fell.  Behind  each  troop  officers  were 
stationed  with  whips  in  their  hands,  compelling 
with  blows  their  men  to  advance.  Many  of 
them  fell  into  the  sea,  where  they  perished; 
many  were  trodden  under  foot  by  their  own 
troops,  without  exciting  the  smallest  pity  or 
regard.  The  Greeks,  conscious  that  their  de- 
stniction  was  at  hand  from  those  who  had 
taken  the  circuit  of  the  mountain,  exerted 
themselves  with  the  most  desperate  valour 
against  the  Barbarian  assailants. 

CCXXiy.  Their  spears  being  broken  in 
pieces,  they  had  recourse  to  their  swords.' 
Leonidas  fell  in  the  engagement,  having  greatly 
signalized  himself;  and  with  him  many  Spar- 
tans of  distinction,  as  well  as  others  of  inferior 
note.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  names  of  all 
the  three  hundred.  Many  illustrious  Persians 
also  were  slain,  among  whom  were  Abrocomes 
and  H3rperanthes,  sons  of  Darius,  by  Phrata- 
guna,  the  daughter  of  Artanes.  Artanes  was 
the  brother  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
and  grandson  of  Arsamis.  Having  married 
his  daughter  to  Darius,  as  she  was  an  only 
child,  all  his  wealth  went  with  her. 

CCXXV.  These  two  brothers  of  Xerxes 
fell  as  they  were  contending  for  the  body  of 


1  That  period  of  (he  day.]— >I  hare  before  explained 
thb  drcumstanee  wHh  respect  to  the  mode  of  compathig 


8  Their  #zi79rd#.3— The  soidiera  of  the  Lftcedmnoniaiis 
wore  a  red  nnifonn ;  and  Soidas  says,  that  it  was  liecause 
ttie  blood  of  tliose  who  were  wonnded  would  thus  be  leas 
coDspicuouB..— r. 


Leonidas :'  here  the  conflict  was  the  most 
vere,  till  at  length  the  Greeks  by  their  superior 
valour  four  times  repelled  the  Pendans,  and 
drew  aside  the  body  of  their  prince.  In  this 
situation  they  continued  till  Ephialtes  and  bis 
party  approached.  As  soon  as  the  Greeks 
perceived  them  at  hand,  the  scene  was  changedi 
and  they  retreated  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pass.  Having  repassed  their  intrenchmentf 
they  posted  themselves,  all  except  the  Thebansy 
in  a  compact  body,  upon  a  hiU,  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  straits,  and  where  a  lion  of 
stone  *  has  been  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas. 
In  this  situation,  they  who  had  swords  left| 
used  them  against  the  enemy,  the  rest  eacsTted 
themselves  with  their  hands  and  their  teeth.* 


3  Body  of  Leonidcu.'}— One  ol  the  noblest  deacilpUaM 
in  Homer  is  that  of  the  battle  for  the  body  of  FBtrodns} 
and  we  learn  from  various  examples,  that  the  aodnili 
were  remarkably  tenacious  on  this  head,  deemliiig  it  ttM 
greatest  baseness  to  forsake  the  dead  bodies  of  ttiir 
friends.  Plutarch,  in  his  paraUek  between  the  "Bmamtt 
and  Greeks,  thus  describes  the  death  of  Leonidaa : 

**  Whilst  they  were  at  diimer,  the  Barbarians  fell  Dpoa 
them :  upon  which  Leonidas  desired  them  to  eat  ] 
Oy,  for  they  were  to  sup  with  Pluia  LemMa 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  after  receiving  s  arattttait 
of  wounds,  got  up  to  Xerxes  himself,  and  anatdied  ttt 
crown  from  his  head.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  attsmpC; 
and  Xerxes  cauring  his  body  to  be  opened  tomaA  Ml 
heart  hairy.  So  says  Aristides,  in  the  first  bocric  ef  Ui 
Persian  history.*'  lliis  fiction  seems  to  have  been  takisi 
from  the  Xeto'icv  «fj(  of  Homer. 

4  Lion  of  stone."}— Two  epigrams  on  this  Baijett  nmf 
be  found  in  the  Analecta  Yeterum  Poet  Qnac  v.  L 191^ 
v.  u.  163.  The  b<Hies  of  Leonidas  were  carried  bneic  to 
Sparta,  by  Pausanias,  forty  years  after  Ids  death ;  fhey 
were  placed  in  a  monument  opposite  the  theatre ;  every 
year  they  pronounced  in  tliis  place  a  funeral  oratUm^and 
celebrated  games,  at  which  Spartans  only  were  sofinred 
to  contend. — Larcher, 

5  Their  teeth.}—**  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  hyper, 
bde  F"  says  Longinus.  *'  What  probability  is  tiiere  that 
men  should  defend  themselves  with  their  hands  and  tastt 
against  armed  troops  ?  This  nevertheless  is  not  faicred* 
ible,  for  the  thing  does  not  appear  to  be  sought  out  for 
an  hyperbole,  but  the  hyperbole  seems  to  arise  ^om  the 
subject** 

This  circumstance  which  appeared  l^yperbolieiA  to 
Longinus  does  not  to  roe;  tliis  mode  of  fighting  was  com- 
mon  among  the  Lacedaemonians ;  when  they  had  no 
arms,  they  availed  themselves  of  thefar  nails  and  teelh : 
Cicero  liad  been  a  witness  of  tliis.— See  the  T^frrmhn 
Questions,  book  v.  chap.  27tli. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  the  battle  of  Thermopyiss 
somewhat  differently  ;  he  tells  us  that  Leonidas,  when 
he  knew  that  he  was  circumvented,  made  a  bold  attempt 
by  night  to  penetrate  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes :  bat  this  the 
Persian  king  had  forsaken  on  the  first  alarm.  The 
Greeks  however  proceeded  in  search  of  htan  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  slew  a  previous  nmltitndft 
When  morning  approached,  the  Pertiaos  pereetving  tin 
Greeks  so  few  in  numlwr,  heki  them  in  contempt ;  hal 
they  still  did  not  dare  to  attack  them  in  front : 
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The  Barbarians  rushing  upon  them,  some  in 
front,  after  overturning  their  wall,  others  sur- 
rounding and  pressing  them  in  all  directions, 
finally  overpowered  them. 

OCX XVI.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Thespians ;  but  none  of 
them  distinguished  themselves  so  much  as 
Dieneces  the  Spartan.  A  speech  of  his  is  re- 
corded, which  he  made  before  they  came  to  any 
engagement.  A  certain  Trachinian  having 
observed,  that  the  Bai'barians  would  send  forth 
such  a  shower  of  arrows  that  their  multitude 
would  obscure  the  sun :  he  replied,  like  a  man 
ignorant  of  fear,  and  despising  the  numbers  of 
the  Medes,  **  our  Trachinian  friend  promises 
us  great  advantages;  if  the  Medes  obscure 
the  sun's  light,  we  shall  fight  with  them  in  the 
shade,  and  be  protected  from  the  heat."  Many 
other  sayings  have  been  handed  dovm  as  mon- 
uments of  this  man's  fame. 

CC  XXVII.  Next  to  him,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Spartans  were  Alpheus,  and 
Maron,  two  brothers,  the  sons  of  Orsiphantus ; 
of  the  Thespians,  the  most  conspicuous  was 
Dithjrrambus,  son  of  Harmatidas. 

CCXXVIII.  All  these  were  interred  in 
the  place  where  they  fell,  together  with  such  of 
the  confederates  as  were  slain  before  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  forces  by  Leonidas.  Upon  their 
tomb  was  this  inscription : 

**  Here  once,  from  Pelops'  sea-girt  region  brought. 
Four  thousand  men  three  hostile  millions  fought" 

This  was  applied  to  them  all  collectively.  The 
Spartans  were  thus  distinguished  : 

*'  Go,  stranger,  and  to  list'ning  Spartans  tell. 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  laws,  we  felL" 

There  was  one  also  appropriated  to  the  prophet 
Megistias : 

pa^ising  them  on  both  sides,  and  behind,  they  slew  them 
all  with  their  spears.  Such  was  the  end  of  Leonidas  and 
his  party. 

Mr  Glover,  in  his  English  poem  of  Leonidas,  has  fol- 
lowed tlie  account  of  Diodorus ;  he  differs  however  from 
both  historians,  in  making  the  king  of  Sparta  fall  the 
last ;  his  description  is  sufficiently  animated  to  be  insert- 
ed in  this  place : 

The  Spurtan  kin({ 
Now  standi  alone.     In  heaps  hit  •langhter'd  firiendf 
All  ttretch'd  aronnd  him  lie.     The  distant  foes 
Shower  on  his  head  innumerable  darts ; 
From  various  sluices  Kvuh  the  vital  floods ; 
They  slain  his  fainUng  limbs ;  nor  yet  with  pain 
His  blow  is  clouded ;  but  thuse  beautcocu  wounds. 
The  sacred  pledges  of  his  own  renown. 
And  Sparta's  safety,  in  sereocst  joj 
His  closing  eye  contemplatai.     Fame  can  twine 
No  brighter  laurels  round  bis  glorious  head  i 
His  f  irtue  more  to  labour  fate  forbids. 
And  lays  him  now  in  honourable  rest. 
To  saal  hia  country's  liberty  by  tle^th. 
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By  Medes  cut  off  beside  Sperchius'  ware, . 
The  seer  Megistias  fills  this  glorious  grave : 
Wlio  stood  the  fate  he  well  foresaw  to  meet. 
And,  link'd  with  Sparta's  leaders,  scom'd  retrefet** 

All  these  ornaments  and  inscriptions,  that  of 
Megistias  alone  excepted,  were  here  placed  by 
the  Amphictyons.  Simonides  son  of  Leopre- 
pis,«  inscribed  the  one  to  the  honour  of  Megis- 
tias, from  the  ties  of  private  hospitality. 

CCXXIX.  Of  these  three  hundred,  there 
were  two  named  Eurytus  and  Aristodemus ; 
both  of  them,  consistently  with  the  discipline 
of  theii:  country,  might  have  secured  themselves 
by  retiring  to  Sparta,  for  Leonidas  bad  per- 
mitted them  to  leave  the  camp ;  but  they  con- 
tinued at  Alpenus,  being  both  afflicted  by  a 
violent  disorder  of  the  eyes:  or,  if  they«had 
not  thought  proper  to  return  home,  they  had 
the  alternative  of  meeting  death  in  the  field 
mth  their  fellow-soldiers.  In  this  situation, 
they  differed  in  opinion  what  conduct  to  pjur- 
sue.  Eur}'tus  having  heard  of  the  circuit  made 
by  the  Persians,  called  for  his  arms,  and  put- 
ting them  on,  commanded  his  helot  to  conduct 
him  to  the  battle.  The  slave  did  so,  and  im- 
mediately fled,  whilst  his  master  died  fighting 
valiantly.  Aristodemus  pusillanimously  staid 
where  he  was.  If  either  Aristodemus,  being 
individually  diseased,  had  retired  home,  or  if 
they  had  returned  together,  I  cannot  think  that 
the  Spartans  could  have  shown  any  resentment 
against  them  ;  but  as  one  of  them  died  in  the 
field,  which  the  other,  who  was  precisely  in  the 
same  circumstances,  refused  to  do,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  be  greatly  incensed  i^^ainst 
Aristodemus. 

CCXXX.  The  safe  return  of  Aristodemus 
to  Sparta  is  by  some  thus  related  and  explained. 
There  are  others  who  assert,  that  he  was 
despatched  on  some  business  from  the  army, 
and  might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  been  present 
at  the  battle,  but  that  he  saved  himself  by 
lingering  on  the  way.  They  add,  that  his  com- 
panion, employed  on  the  same  business,  re- 
turned to  the  battle,  and  there  fell. 

CCXXXI.  Aristodemus,  on  his  return, 
was  branded  with  disgrace  and  infamy ;  no  one 
would  speak  with  him ;  no  one  would  supply 
him  with  fire;  and  the  opprobrious  term  of 
trembler'  was  annexed  to  his  name ;  but  he 


6  Simonide$  $on  of  Let^repit.ySee  note  to  book  v.  c. 
102.  The  Simonides  here  menticmed  composed  several 
works,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  in  theBibliotheca 
Graeca  of  Fabricios,  v.  i.  p.  565. 

I  Trembler.Jr-He  who  trembled,  i  r^u^t ;  it  might 
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afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Platea  effectually 
atoned  for  his  former  conduct. 

CCXXXIL  It  is  also  said  that  another  of 
the  three  hundred  survived ;  his  name  was 
Pantites,  and  he  had  been  sent  on  some  busi- 
ness to  Thessaly.  Returning  to  Sparta,  he 
felt  himself  in  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

CCXXXIII.  The  Thebans,  under  the 
command  of  Leontiades,  hitherto  constrained 
by  force,  had  fought  with  the  Greeks  against 
the  Persians  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the 
Persians  were  victorious,  when  Leonidas  and 
his  party  retired  to  the  hill,  they  separated 
themselves  from  the  Greeks.  In  the  attitude 
of  suppliants  they  approached  the  Barbarians, 
assiuring  them  what  was  really  the  truth,  that 
they  were  attached  to  the  Medes ;  that  they 
had  been  among  the  first  to  render  earth  and 
water;  that  they  had  only  come  to  Thermo- 
pylae on  compulsion,  and  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  accessory  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
king's  troops.  The  Thessalians  confirming 
the  truth  of  what  they  had  asserted  their 
lives  were  preserved.  Some  of  them  how- 
ever were  slain ;  for  as  they  approached,  the 
Barbarians  put  several  to  the  sword ;  but  the 
greater  part,  by  the  order  of  Xerxes,  had  the 
royal  marks  impressed  upon  them,  beginning 
with  Leontiades  himself.  Eurymachus  his  son 
was  afterwards  slain  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
Thebans,  by  the  people  of  Platea,  whilst  he 
was  making  an  attempt  upon  their  city. 

CCXXXIV.  In  this  manner  the  Greeks 
fought*  at  Thermopylae.  Xerxes  afterwards  sent 


be  rendered  quaker  ;  this  seems  to  have  been  nn  estab. 
lished  term  of  opprobrium  in  Sparta;  Tyrtseus  says, 
r^rraurotvy  avi^tn  iretr'  aircXMk'  ae^trn— .**  the  tremblers 
tare  devoid  of  all  virtue."  See  Brunck's  Anal.  vol.  i.  p. 
40.— r. 

1  ne  Greeks  Jm»ght.2 — Plutarch  censures  Herodotus 
for  omitting  many  memorable  things  relating  to  Leoni. 
das.  Some  of  those  specified  by  Plutarch  I  have  already 
introduced  in  my  notes,  others  were  as  fallows :  When 
the  wife  of  Leonidas  took  leave  of  him,  she  asked  him 
what  commands  he  had  for  her  ?  "  Marry,**  said  he,  in 
reply,  **  a  good  man,  and  bring  him  good  children.**— 
Being  desirous  of  saving  two  of  his  relations,  who  were 
with  him  at  Thermopylae,  he  pretended  to  give  them 
messages  to  the  senate  of  Sparta;  *'  I  followed  you,*' 
says  one  of  them,  "  to  fight,  not  as  a  messenger.*' 
"  What  you  eiyoin,**  says  the  other,  **  is  the  business  of 
a  messenger;"  he  then  took  up  his  shield  and  placed 
himself  in  his  rank. 

I  cannot  in  a  more  proper  place  than  this  make  a  few 
miscellaneous  remarks  upon  the  institutions  of  Lycui^^, 
and  the  manners  of  the  I^Mutans ;  not  that  I  entertain 
any  hope  of  throM-ing  new  light  on  a  sul^ject  which  has 


for  Demaratus,  and  thus  addressed  him  :  "  I 
have  already,   Demaratus,  had  experience  of 

been  amply  investigated  by  the  learned ;  but  I  may  per. 
haps  be  able  to  make  a  few  things  familiar  to  my  Kngtiah 
readers,  which  were  obscure  or  unknown  to  them  he. 
fore.  The  Spartans  are  renowned  in  tiie  volumes  of 
antiquity  for  one  virtue  above  all  others  :  I  speak  (tf  their 
fortitude,  which  they  carried  to  an  amazing  and  almost 
incre^ble  perfection,  a  virtue,  which  if  we  canvass  and 
examine  it  to  tiie  extent  in  whidi  it  was  practised  by 
this  extraordinary  people,  will  seem  almost  peculiar  tA 
themselves. 

It  was  the  aim  of  Lycurgus  to  settle  and  root  in  the 
minds  of  the  Spartans  this  prindple,  that  the  preference 
was  always  to  be  given  to  virtue,  which  constituted  the 
only  real  difference  (Mr  ineqimlity  betwe«i  one  mm  and 
another.  And  he  succeeded  almost  to  a  ndrade.  He 
p^^uaded  them  to  renounce  all  other  means  oi  happineas 
usually  but  falsely  so  called,  to  make  virtue  tiielr  chief 
and  only  object,  and  to- put  themselves,  their  desim,  and 
their  hopes  to  this  single  tent  He  prevailed  on  the  rldh 
and  noble  to  give  up  their  ample  possessions,  to  tiiroir 
all  they  had  into  a  common  fund,  and  to  rednoe  them- 
selves to  a  level  with  their  ndghboors.  And  tiiese  nMn, 
instead  of  the  soft  and  tender  blandishments  of  l^enty, 
the  sweets  of  luxury,  and  the  pride  of  life,  to  whiditiuy 
had  been  accustomed,  were  contented  to  submit  to  ttie 
austerities  of  a  severe  and  painful  discipline ;  to  tit  down 
to  a  coarse  mess  of  black  Spartan  broth ;  to  make  no  apt* 
pearance,  to  expect  no  treatment  abroad  better  than 
others.  This  astonishing  reformation  was  confirmed 
and  secured  by  two  expedients ;  the  one  wfaidi  obliged 
every  person  to  dine  constantly  in  public  with  Ms  owtt 
tribe,  on  the  dinner  which  was  provided  for  them  at  tiM 
expense  of  the  state ;  the  other,  which  forbade  the  use 
of  any  othar  than  iron  money :  by  tiiese  salutary  iqjnne- 
tions,  every  opportunity  of  indulging  in  luxury  was  col; 
ofiT,  as  well  as  tiie  means  of  providing  for  it  Tliey  ren- 
dered money  altogether  useless  among  them,  so  tinit 
Plutarch  informs  us,  it  was  a  common  saying  in  other 
countries,  "that  at  Sparta,  and  there  alone,  of  all  the 
cities  in  the  world,  Plutus  the  god  of  riches  was  Mind; 
a  mere  picture  or  statue  without  life  or  moticm.**  I 
would  here  remark,  that  is  one  note  of  difiierenee  whIdi 
Polybius  assigns  against  those  who  likened  the  Cretan 
polity  to  the  Spartan,  see  book  sixth.  Plato  also,  when 
he  reckons  riches  the  fourth  ordinary  blessing  to  a  states 
certainly  could  not  esteem  this  disregard  of  mmiey  wMdk 
prevailed  in  Sparta  as  a  mark  of  extraordinary  virtoej 
but  ordinances  so  self-denying,  so  opposite  to  the  s«^ 
gestions  of  sense,  and  the  ordinary  practice  of  mmnlrfttJ, 
would  not  have  been  received  on  the  authority  of  Lj. 
curgrus,  if  they  had  not  been  favoured  by  a  diarartor  of 
mind  peculiar  to  this  people.  It  was  the  natural  and 
constitutional  bravery  of  the  Spartans  which,  inclined 
them  to  admit  and  obey  such  a  plan  and  form  of  gorem- 
ment 

Precept  and  authority  alone  would  not  have  done  1^ 
for  the  passions  of  men  are  neither  to  be  reasomd  not 
terrified  from  their  own  bent  and  tendency ;  it  is  there- 
fore but  rendering  justice  to  this  gallant  peofdeto  confess, 
that  their  bravery  of  mind  was  founded  in  incliaatioa 
and  principle.  Cicero  observes,  that  the  Spartam  (and 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  any  other  peo]^  in  the 
world)  had  retained  their  primitive  manners,  witliout 
changing  their  laws,  for  mcH«  than  seven  hundred  jetun. 
—Sec  Orat  pro  L.  Flacco.  Laeedssmonii  soU,  toto  orte 
terraruro,  septingentos  annos  et  amplius  suis  moribos  et 
nunquam  mutatis  legibus,'  vixerunt— See  also  Ury^ 
book  XXX.  o.  34. 
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youi  truth  and  integrity,  every  thing  has  hap- 
pened as  you  foretold  -,  tell  me  then  how  many 


I^utarch  says,  only  five  hundred  years,  until  the  time  of 
Agis,  son  of  Archidamus,  in  which  period  fourteen  kings 
had  reigned.  See  his  life  of  Lycurgus.  The  conquest  of 
Li3rsander  in  Asia,  by  filling  Lacedscmon  T^dth  money, 
introduced  luxury,  and  vitiated  their  morals ;  several 
examples  of  which  are  produced  by  Xenophon.  The 
women  of  Sparta  seem  little  less  entitled  to  admir. 
fttion;  strangers  to  the  natural  weakness  and  softness 
of  their  sex,  they  were  actuated  by  the  same  gallant 
spirit  as  the  men.  They  submitted  to  a  like  discipline,  and 
endured  Bimilar  hardships.  Instead  of  studying  the  accom- 
plishmcnts  which  usually  distinguish  a  female  education, 
they  accustomed  themselves  to  manly  exercises;  to 
running,  wrestling,  throwing  the  dart  or  quoit ;  having 
the  emulation  to  contend  with  men  at  their  own  arts, 
and  to  bear  them  company  in  the  same  paths  of  glory. 

I  cannot  help  presuming,  with  respect  to  the  dames  as 
well  as  the  men  of  Sparta,  that  it  must  have  been  some- 
thing innate,  something  beyond  the  power  of  education, 
custom,  or  example,  which  constitutes  the  wonderful 
difference  we  discern  in  them,  compared  with  all  other 
women.  Can  it  then  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  the 
Spartan  females  claimed  extraordinary  privileges  at 
home,  and  more  extensive  power  in  the  government  of 
their  families.  Lycurgus  disliked  that  excessive  au- 
thority, which  the  women  had  usurped,  and  attempted  it 
seems,  to  reform  it,  and  to  restore  to  the  husband  the 
usual  and  proper  authority  in  his  own  house;  but  in 
vain:  a  convincing  argument,  that  if  the  women  had 
not  of  themselves  been  inclined  to  his  laws  of  female 
education,  they  would  have  paid  them  neither  attention 
nor  obedience.  War,  then,  and  conquest,  with  the  en- 
durance of  fatigue,  were  the  principal  objects  which  the 
Spartans  had  in  view.  Learning,  and  the  study  of  let- 
ters, of  arts  and  sciences,  to  which  their  neighbours 
the  Athenians  were  devoted,  were  in  no  repute  among 
them.  Hence  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  former 
made  the  better  figure  in  war,  the  latter  in  peace.— See 
Valerius  Maxiraus,  L  iL  c.  6.  Egregios  virtutis  bellicse 
spiritus  Lacedaemoniorum,  pmdentissimi  pads  moribus 
Athenienses  subsequuntur. 

And  this  was  unquestionably  tnie,  since  we  are  as- 
sured, that  although  the  most  rigorous  care  was  taken 
to  keep  their  youtii  constantly  to  their  exercises,  their 
men  of  mature  years  were  permitted  to  live  just  as  they 
pleased ;  they  followed  no  employment,  they  disdained 
industry  and  honest  labour,  and  were  indeed  forbidden 
to  pursue  any  art,  which  was  accounted  illiberal ;  even 
husbandry,  and  the  management  and  culture  of  their 
lands,  the  most  rational  and  public  spirited  study  that 
can  be  pursued,  they  left  entirely  to  their  slaves.  The 
old  men  of  Sparta  spent  the  whole  of  their  time  in  fre- 
quenting their  schools  and  apartments  of  the  youth,  as 
at  Athens  they  did  at  the  public  places  of  resort,  to  hear 
or  to  tell  some  new  thing.  The  former  indeed  could  mis- 
pend  their  time  in  this  manner  with  more  grace,  and 
might  plead  the  authority  of  Lycurgfus  in  their  vindica- 
tion, whose  policy  and  scheme  of  government  aimed  at 
maintaining  an  equality  among  the  people,  by  restrain, 
ing  them  from  trade,  and  the  arts  of  growing  rich.  The 
design  of  Solon  was  entirely  the  reverse :  he  strove  to 
animate  the  Athenians  with  a  spirit  of  industry;  he 
enart(>d  a  law  against  idleness,  requiring  every  person 
to  have  a  calling  and  profession,  and  the  philosopher  who 
had  none  fell  under  the  statute.  Cleanthes.  and  Mene. 
demus  were  indicted  and  called  before  the  Areopagus  on 


of  the  Lacedaemonians  may  there  be  left, 
bow  many  of  like  valour  with  those  who  have 
perished,  or  are  they  all  alike  ?"  "  Sir," 
replied  Demaratus,  <<  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
a  numerous  people,  and  possessed  of  many  ci- 
ties ;  but  I  will  answer  your  question  more  {>ar<- 
ticularly.  Sparta  itself  contains  eight  thousand 
men,  all  of  whom  are  equal  in  valour  to  those 
who  fought  here :  the  other  Lacedaemonians, 
though  infeiior  to  these,  are  still  brave."  "  Tell 
me  then,"  returned  Xerxes,  "  how  we  may  sub- 
due these  men  with  least  trouble  ?  you  who  have 
been  their  prince,  must  know  what  measures 
they  are  likely  to  pursue."  ^ 

CCXXXV.  "  Since,  Sir,"  answered  De^ 
maratus,  *'  you  place  a  confidence  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  proper  that  I  should  speak  to  you  firom 
the  best  of  my  judgment :  I  would  therefore 
recommend  you  to  send  a  fleet  of  three  huif-^ 
dred  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Lacedaemonia. 
Contiguous  to  this  is  an  island  named  Cythera, 
of  which  Chilon,  the  wisest  of  our  countrymen, 
observed,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Spar^ 
tans  if  it  were  buried  in  the  sea;  foreseeing  the 
probability  of  such  a  measure  as  I  now  recom- 
mend. From  this  island  your  troops  may 
spread  terror  over  Sparta.  Thus,  a  war  so 
very  near  them,  may  remove  from  you  any  ap- 
prehension of  their  assisting  the  rest  of  Greece, 
which  will  then  be  open  to  your  arras,  and 


this  account.  The  statute  which  restrained  the  study 
of  rhetoric  at  Rome,  assigned  tlds  reas<ni :  **  Ibi  homines 
adolescentulos  totos  dies  desidere ;"  for  the  same  reason 
philosophers  were  banished,  among  whom  was  Epictetna 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian.— See  Auhu  GeUitUy  L  xv.  a  11. 
I  have  little  to  say  on  the  religion  of  the  Spartans. 
The  object  of  their  worship  seems  to  have  been  diversl. 
fied  by  them  as  well  as  by  the  Athenians  according  to 
the  system  of  polities  which  their  respective  lawgivers 
established.  Solon,  intent  upon  promoting  commerce, 
and  gainful  arts,  presented  the  great  aonoess  to  the 
Athenians,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  weaver's  beam, 
and  he  sumamed  her  from  the  Egyptians,  Athene,  and 
Minerva,  styling  her  the  goddess  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Lycuj^fus,  training  up  the  Spartans  to  the  discipline  of 
war,  clothed  tiie  same  goddess  in  armour,  called  her 
Pallas,  and  the  Ooddess  of  Battle  (ir»f*fAa,x*f  **<  X*^' 
MiMxot  9tm,)  Aristoph.  Lysist  ad  flnem.  She  was  styisd 
Chaldoecus,  either  because  her  temple  was  of  brass,  ot 
because  it  was  built  by  fugitives  from  Chalcia  in  Enbcsik 
The  brothers  also,  Castor  and  FoUux,  were  for~8imilar 
reasons  enrolled  in  the  Fasti  of  the  Spartans ;  and  I  pre- 
sume, if  the  Pagan  Theology  be  capable  ei  being  reduced 
to  any  fixed  and  settled  rules,  it  will  be  beet  explained 
and  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  religion  of  every 
diflerent  nation  or  people  to  be  a  mixture  of  worship, 
and  physics,  and  politics,  and  that  their  idols  were  re- 
presentations of  natural  causes,  named  and  habited  ac 
cording  to  the  diflferent  tempers  and  genius  of  those  who 
set  them  up.— T. 
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which  if  subdued,  will  leave  Sparta  hardly  able 
to  oppose  you.  If  my  advice  be  disregarded 
you  may  expect  what  follows.  There  is  a  nar- 
row isthmus  in  the  Peloponnese,  in  which  all 
its  people  will  assemble  in  resistance  to  your 
arms,  and  where  you  will  have  far  more  vio- 
lent contests  to  sustain  than  you  have  here  ex- 
perienced. If  you  execute  what  I  propose,  you 
may  without  a  battle  become  master  of  the  isth- 
mus, with  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus." 

CCXXXVI.  Achaemenes  the  brother  of 
Xerxes,  and  commander  of  the  fleet,  was  pre- 
sent at  this  interview.  Fearful  that  the  king 
might  do  as  he  had  been  advised,  he  thus  deliv- 
ered his  sentiments  :  "  You  seem,  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  too  much  inclined  to  listen  to  a  man,  who 
either  envies  your  prosperity,  or  wishes  to  be- 
tray you.  It  is  the  character  of  Greeks  to 
envy  the  successful,  and  to  hate  their  superiors. 
We  have  already  lost  by  shipwreck  four  hun- 
dred vessels ;  if  we  detach  three  hundred  more 
to  the  Peloponnese,  the  force  of  our  opponents 
will  be  equal  to  our  own ;  our  united  fleet  wiU 
be  far  superior  to  theirs,  and  with  respect  to 
any  efforts  they  can  make,  invincible.  If  your 
forces  by  land,  and  your  fleet  by  sea  advance  at 
the  same  time;  they  will  be  able  mutually  to 
assist  each  other;  if  you  separate  them,  the 
fleet  will  not  be  able  to  assist  you,  nor  you  the 
fleet.  It  becomes  you  to  deliberate  well  on 
your  own  affairs,  and  not  to  concern  yourself 
about  those  of  your  enemies,  nor  to  inquire 
where  they  will  commence  their  hostilities, 
what  measures  they  will  take,  or  how  numer- 
ous they  are.  Let  them  attend  to  their  affairs, 
we  to  ours.  If  the  Lacedaemonians  shall  pre- 
sume to  attack  the  Persians,  they  will  be  far 
from  repairing  the  loss  they  have  already  sus- 
tained.*' 

CCXXXVIL  "Achaemenes,"  answered 
Xerxes,  "  I  approve  your  counsel,  and  will 
follow  it.  The  sentiments  of  Demaratus  are, 
I  well  know,  dictated  by  his  regard  to  my  in- 
terests ;  but  your  advice  to  me  seems  prefer- 
able. I  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  has  any 
improper  intentions,  events  having  proved  the 
wisdom  of  his  former  counsels.  One  man  fre^ 
quently  envies  the  prosperity  of  another,  and 
indulges  in  secret  sentiments  of  hatred  against 
him,  neither  will  he,  when  he  requires  it,  give 
him  salutary  advice,  unless  indeed  from  some 
surprising  effort  of  virtue ;  but  a  friend  exults 


in  a  friend's  happiness ;  has  no  sentiments  fbr 
him  but  those  of  the  truest  kindness,  and  gives 
him  always  the  best  advice.  Let  no  one  thera- 
fore  in  future  use  any  invective  against  Demar- 
atus, who  is  my  friend." 

CCXXXVIIL  WhenXerxes  had  finished, 
he  went  to  view  the  dead,  amongst  whom  was 
Leonidas.  When  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
the  prince  and  leader  of  Sparta,  he  ordered  his 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  body  to  be  suspend- 
ed  on  a  cross.  This  incident  is  no  small  proof 
to  me,  amongst  many  others,  that  Xerxes  in- 
dulged the  warmest  indignation  against  LeonU 
das  whilst  he  was  alive.  He  otherwise  would 
not  have  treated  him  when  dead  with'  such  bar- 
barity. I  know  that  the  Persians,  of  all  man- 
kind, most  highly  honour  military  virtue.  The 
orders  however  of  the  king  were  executed. 

CCXXXIX.  I  shall  now  return  to  the 
thread  of  our  history.  The  Spartans  were  the 
first  who  were  acquainted  with  Uie  king*s  de- 
signs against  Greece;  they  sent  to  the  orade 
on  the  occasion,  and  received  the  answer  I  have 
related.  The  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Demara- 
tus, the  son  of  Ariston,  had  taken  refuge  amongst 
the  Medes,  and,  as  there  is  every  reason  to. 
suppose,  was  not  friendly  to  the  Spartans.  He 
however  it  was  who  informed  them  of  what 
was  meditated,  whether  to  serve  or  insult  them 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  When  Xerxes  had 
resolved  on  this  expedition  against  Greece, 
Demaratus,  who  was  at  Susa,.and  acquainted 
with  his  intentions,  determined  to  inform  the 
Lacedaemonians.  As  this  was  both  difficult 
and  dangerous,  he  employed  the  following 
means :  he  took  two  tablets,  and  erased  the* 
wax  from  each  ;  then  inscribed  the  purpose  of 
the  king  upon  the  wood*  This  done,  he  re- 
placed the  wax,  that  the  several  guards  on  the 
road,  from  seeing  the  empty  tablets,  might  have 
no  suspicion  of  the  business.  When  these  were 
delivered  at  Lacedaemon,  the  people  had  no 
conception  of  their  meaning,  till,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  Gorgo,  the  daughter  of  Cleomenes 
and  wife  of  Leonidas,  removed  the  difficulty. 
Imagining  what  might  be  intended,  she  ordered 
the  wax  to  be  removed,  and  thus  made  the  con- 
tents of  the  tablets  known.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians, after  examining  what  was  inscribed  on 
the  wood,  circulated  the  intelligence  through 
Greece. 
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I.  I  HAVE  before  described  the  events  which 
are  said  to  have  happened.  The  Greeks  who 
composed .  the  naval  armament  were  these  : 
The  Athenians'  furnished  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  vessels,  part  of  which  were  man- 
ned by  Plateans,  who,  though  ignorant  of  sea 
affairs,  were  prompted  by  zeal  and  courage ;  the 
Corinthians  brought  forty  ships,  the  Megarians 
twenty ;  theChalcidians  equipped  twenty  ships, 
which  the  Athenians  supplied ;  the  JGginetse 
eighteen,  the  Sicyonians  twelve,  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians ten  ;  the  Epidaurians  brought  eight, 
the  Eretrians  seven,  the  Troezenians  five,  the 
Styreans  two,  the  people  of  Ceos  two,  and  two 
barks  of  fifty  oars  ;  the  Opuntian  Locriaiis 
assisted  the  confederates  with  seven  vessels  of 
fifty  oars. 

II.  These  were  stationed  at  Artemisium  ; 
and  such  were  the  numbers  which  eachjU^tion 
supplied.  Without  taking  into  the^count  the 
vessels  of  fifty  oars,  the  whole  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy -one.  Of  these  the  com- 
mander-in-chief appointed  by  the  Spartans,  was 
Eurybiades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas.  The  allies 
refused  to  serve  under  the  Athenians,  and  had 
resolved,  unless  they  had  a  Spartan  leader,  to 
disperse. 

III.  At  first,  and  before  any  deputation  had 
been  sent  to  Sicily  requiring  assistance,  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  intrust  the  conduct  of  the  naval  forces  to  the 
Athenians ;  but  as  this  was  opposed  by^the 
allies,  the  Athenians  did  not  insist  upon  it.' 
Their  principal  concern  was  the  welfare  of 
Greece,  and  as  they  were  sensible  that  it  would 

1  Atfienians.2 — Diodoras  Siculiu  makes  the  number  of 
Athenian  vessels  on  this  occasion  two  hundred. 

2  Did  not  in»i$t  upon  tY.3— Mr  Glover,  in  his  Poem  of 
the  Athenaid,  puts  this  sentiment  into  the  mouth  of 
Themistocles : 

Wiaely  did  we  ceda 
To  Spartaa  Eurybisde*  comromnd ; 
The  different  tquadroni  to  their  oatiTe  porta 
Had  elte  deserted,  Stt. 


be  endangered  by  any  contention,  they  very 
wisely  withdrew  their  claims  :  as  much  as  war 
itself  is  more  destructive  than  peace,  so  much 
more  dangerous  are  intestine  commotions,  than 
a  war  conducted  with  consistency  and  union  ; 
persuaded  of  this,  they  did  not  dispute  the  mat- 
ter  whilst  circumstances  justified  and  required 
their  forbearance!  Alterwards,  when  baring 
repelled  the  Persian,  they  were  contending  for 
what  belonged^'lb  him,  they  made  the  insolence 
of  Pausanias  a  pretence  for  depriving  the  Lace- 
daemonians of  the  command.  These,  however 
were  things  which  happened  afterwards. 

IV.  When  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Arte- 
misium saw  the  number  of  ships  which  were 
collected  at  AjQhetae,  and  every  place  crowdea 
with  troops,  they  were  struck  with  terror;  and 
as  the  attempts  of  the  Barbarians  had  succeed- 
ed so  much  beyond  their  expectations,  they  cor^ 
suited  about  retreating  to  the  interior  parts  of 
Greece.'  When  this  idea  had  been  generally 
circQlated,  the  Euboeans  entreated  Eurybiades 
to  give  them  time  to  remove  their  children  and 
their  slaves.  Unsuccessful  in  this  application, 
theyweiirto  Themistocles  the  Athenian  leader, 
whom  they  engaged  on  consideration  of  thirty 
talents,  to  continue  at  Euboea,  and  risk  the 
event  of  jiiiattle. 

V.  This  was  effected  by  Themistocles  in 
the  following  manner :  he  presented  Eurybiades 
with  five  talents,  as  if  from  himself;  having 
gained  him,  he  had  only  to  prevail  on  Adlman- 
tus  the  Corinthian,*  the  son  of  Ocytus,  who 

3  Parit  of  Greece.]— Plutarch  is  very  severe  upon 
Herodotus  for  making  this  assertion.  Pindar,  says  he, 
who  was  a  native  of  a  city  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  Medes,  mentions  the  behaviour  of  the  Athenians  at 
Artemisium  with  the  bijgbest  enoranStDBK  So^rbaps 
he  might,  but  what  does  this  prove  P  certaiiJy  not  that 
the  Greelcs  did  ndt  slay  aiid  fight  against  their  wtti, 
though  when  they  actually  were  engaged,  they  behaved 
with  extraordinary  valour.  """" 

4  Adimantiu  the  CorfffMtan.]— This  Adimantus  in  the 
event  bt* liaved  timidly.    He  was  a  Corinthian,  and  leader 
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was  obstinate  in  his  determination  to  sail  from 
Artemisium.  After  using  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  "  If  you,"  said  he,  **  will  not  desert, 
I  promise  to  give  you  a  greater  present  than 
the  king  of  the  Medes  would  have  done  for 
leaving  us."  He  instantly  sent  to  his  vessel 
three  talents  of  silver.  By  these  gifts  he  gain- 
ed the  commanders  to  his  purpose,  and  satisfied 
the  Euboeans.  Themistocles  rewarded  him- 
self by  keeping  the  remainder,  whilst  they  who 
had  accepted  of  his  presents  supposed  the 
money  had  been  sent  him  from  Athens  for  this 
purpose. 

VTT  They  continued  therefore  at  Euboea, 
and  came  to  a  battle.  The  Barbarians  arriv- 
ing at  break  of  day  at  Aphetae,  had  before  heard 
that  the  Greeks  at  Artemisium  were  very  few 
in  number.  On  their  seeing,  this  they  were 
eager  to  engage,  in  expectation  of  taking  them  ; 
they  did  not,^  "however,  think  it  expedient  to 
advance  directly  to  the  attack,  lest  tKeGreeks 
perceiving  them  should  escape  under  coyer  of 
the  night.  The  Persians  had  already  boasted 
that  not  even  the  torch-bearer*  shoidd  escape 
them.  • 


of  the  Corinthians ;  he  must  not  therefore  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Athenian  Adimantus,  who  greatly  distin- 
guishcd  himself  against  the  Persians,  and  who  probably 
is  the  same  person  who  was  archon  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad.  An  epitaph  by  Simonides 
was  inscribed  on  hia  tomb,  intimating,  that  by  his  coun- 
sels Greece  became  free.— LarcJier. 

1  Tor ch-bearer.y— Before  trumpets  were  used  in  ar- 
mies, the  signal  for  battle  was  given  by  a  torch.  Those 
who  carried  it  were  sacred  to  Mars  ;  they  advanced  at 
the  head  of  armies,  and  in  the  interval  betwixt  them 
they  dropt  their  torch,  and  retired  without  molestation. 
The  armies  engaged,  and  even  if  a  whole  army  was  des- 
troyed, they  spared  the  life  of  the  torch-bearer,  because 
he  was  sacred  to  Mars :  thence  came  a  proverb  applica- 
ble to  total  defeats,  *'  not  even  the  torch-bearer  has  es- 
caped.*' Herodotus  is  the  first  author  where  we  meet 
with  this  expression,  which  afterwards  became  so  famu 
liar,  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb-— Z.arcA«r. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  time  of  Homer,  no  signals 
for  battle  were  in  use,  as  we  find  no  mention  of  any 
throughout  his  works ;  in  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we 
find  torches  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  to  give  in- 
telligence of  certain  events.  Modern  signals  for  battle 
are,  by  land,  drums  and  trumpets  ;  by  sea  they  are 
more  various,  and  are  sometimes  given  by  cannon, 
lights,  sails,  and  colours.  The  Romans,  in  addition 
to  the  shout  with  which  all  nations  have  been  describ- 
ed as  commencing  an  engagment,  violently  clashed  their 
arms  together.  Milton  makes  a  happy  use  of  tliis 
idea ; 

He  spake,  and  to  conflrm  his  words  outflew 
Millions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  thigh 
Of  mighty  rherabim.     The  sudden  blace 
Far  round  illumined  heil :   highly  they  raged 
Against  the  highest,  and  fierce  tvith  grtuped  amu 
eUuhed  on  their  sounding  thteLU  the  din  nfwar. 
Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  heaven. 


yil.  With  this  idea  they  pursued  the  follow- 
ing measures  :  two  hundred  chosen  vessels  were 
detached  beyond  Sciathus,  lest  in  passing  round 
Euboea  they  might  be  discovered  by  the 
enemy  off  Capharea  and  Gersestus,  near  the 
Euripus,  meaning  thus  to  enclose  them,  and 
commence  an  attack  at  the  same  time  in  the 
rear  and  in  front.  With  this  design  the  ap- 
pointed squadron  sjgt  .saiL;  it  was  not  thHr^  in- 
tention to  attack  the  Greeks  on  this  day,  nor 
till  a  signal  should  be  given  by  the  detachment 
with  which  they  were  to_act__HLfiflIlcert.  On 
the  departure  of  the  former,  an  account  was  * 
taken  of  the  number  of  those  which  continued 
at  Aphetae. 

Viri.  Whilst  the  Persians  were  tins  em- 
ployed, they  happened  to  have  with  them 
Scyllias'  of  Scios,  the  most  skilful  diver  of  his 
time,  who  in  the  shipwreck  off  Pelion  bad 
preserved  to  the  Persians  an  immense  quantity 
of  treasure,  and  at  the  same  time  considenibly 
enricbed  himself.  This  man  had  long  intend- 
ed to  deserj:  to  thejgreeks,  but  he  had  never 
before  had  the  opportunity;  he  on  this  day 
effected  his  purpose ;  it  is  uncertain  in  wl 
manner,  but  if  what  is  related ~or~hiro  be  true^ 
it  is  really  astonishing.  It  is~6ai<3,nihat  having 
leaped  into  the  sea  at  Aphetse,  he  did  not  rise  ^ 
again  till  he  came  to  Artemisium,  having  gonei 
a  space  of  eighty  stadia  through  the  water.' 
Other  things  are  related  of  this  man,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  fabulous,  whilst  otherSlffe 
actually  true.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  he  escaped  to  Artemisium 


2  5c2^//fa«.3~The  name  of  this  skilful  ^rer  b  dUfe. 
rently  written.  In  an  epigram  of  ApdJonidea  it  to 
Scyllos,  in  Pliny  and  Pausanias  it  is  SciUet.  ScylUa*  kad 
taught  his  daughter  Cyane  the  art  of  diving ;  doriiif 
the  tempest,  which  surprised  the  Persians  near  moiiDt 
Pelion,  they  plunged  together  under  the  water,  and 
removed  the  anchors  which  held  the  vesaela  of  XerxM^ 
which  occasioned  considerable  injury.  By  order  of  th« 
Amphictyons,  statues  were  erected  to  t^e  fether  and 
daughter  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.— .The 
statue  of  Cyane  was  among  those  which  by  the  eoaii 
mand  of  Nero  were  transported  to  Rome.^LorcAtfr, 

Brydone,  in  his  entertaining  Tour  through  Sicily  and 
Malta,  informs  us  that  the  SioiliHU  authors  make  men. 
tion  of  one  Cola9,  who,  from  his  extraordinary  skill  in 
diving,  was  named  Pesce,  or  the  fish.  It  was  nAi  ot 
him,  that  without  coming  at  all  to  land,  be  would  Uvo 
for  several  days  in  the  water ;  that  he  caught  flah  mere^ 
ly  by  his  agility  in  the  water,  and  that  he  eouki  even 
walk  across  the  straits  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  One 
of  their  kings  had  the  cruelty  to  propose  his  diving  new 
the  gulf  of  CharybdtK,  and  to  tempt  him  threw  ia 
a  golden  cup.  In  a  third  attempt  to  gain  this,  it  is  sup- 
posed  he  was  caught  by  the  whirlpool,  for  he  appeared 
uomore.— r. 
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in  a  little  vessel ;  on  his  arrival,  he  informed 
the  commanders  of  the  shipwreck,"  and  of  the 
ships  which  had  heen  sent  round  Euboea. 
^V»JX.  Upon  this  the  Greeks  called  a  council : 
various  opinions  were  delivered,  but  it  was  ul- 
timately  determinedto  remain  that  day  in  their 
station,  but  to  depart  soon  after  midnight  to 
meet  that  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet  which  had 
been  sent  round  Euboea.  As  they  perceived 
no  one  advancing  against  them,  as  soon  as  the 
t\^dlight  appeared,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
Barbarians,  determined  to  make  experiment  of 
their  skill  in  fighting  and  manoeuvring. 

X.  The  commanders  and  forces  of  Xerxes 
seeing  them  approach  in  so  small  a  bgdjCr  con- 
ceived them  to  be  actuated  by  extreme  Jnfetiuu 
t^qn,*  and,  drawing  out  their  vessels,  expected 
to  find  them  an  easy  conquest.'  In  this  they 
were  not  unreasonable,  for  theirjeet  was  supe- 
rior to  the  Greeks,  not  only  in  number  but 
swiftness ;  in  contempt,  therefore,  they  sur- 
rounded  them.  There  were  some  of  thTloni- 
ons  who  wished  well  to  the  Greeks,  and  served 
against  them  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  see- 
ing them  thus  encircled,  they  were'afifected  with 
much  uneasiness  concerning  them,  not^uppos- 
ing  that  any  could  escape,  so  insignificant  did 
they  appear.  ~Therg"  were  other  Ionics,  to 
Vvhoth  tbe  seeming  distress  of  theHG^eks  gave 
greatjUeasure ;  these  contended  with  all  exer- 
tion  who  should  take  the  first  Athenian  vessel, 
in  hopes  of  a  reward  from  the  king.  For  among 
the  Barbarians  greater  reputation^  was  allowed 
to  the  Athenians  than  to  any  other  of  the 
allies. 


3  Shipunreck.^See  book  vll.  chap.  18a 

4  Extreme  infatuation,'] — With  the  same  contempt  the 
French  are  represented  to  have  considered  the  English 
army  before  the  battle  of  Aginconrt  This  is  expressed 
with  the  greatest  possible  animation  by  Shakspeare  in 

his  Life  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 

Hit  numben  arc  so  Tew, 
HU  toldien  Uck,  and  fkmUh'd  in  their  march ; 
And  1  ami  tare,  when  he  khali  ace  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  rink  offiFar, 
And  for  achievement,  offer  iu  his  ranMim. 

To  the  Persians,  as  well  as  to  the  French,  the  noble 
answer  of  Henry  to  the  French  herald  was  happily 
applicable. 

The  roan  that  once  did  tell  the  lion'a  tkin 

While  the  beast  lived,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 

5  Greater  reputation.] — Notwithstanding  what  is  here 
asserted  in  favour  of  tbe  Athenians,  their  own  historian 
remarks,  that  from  the  best  conjectorea  he  was  able  to 
form,  his  countrymen  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  from  the  Trojan  to 
the  Persic  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  Thucjfdidet,  1.  L 
As  I  have  thrown  together  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
book  some  remarks  on  the  Spartan  policy  and  manners, 
tbe  reader  at  the  conclusion  of  this  will  find  some  rela- 
tive to  those  of  Athens. — T. 


JCl.  The  Greeks,  as  soon  as  the  signal  tihb 
given,  turned  their  prows  towards  the  Barbari. 
ans,  collecting  their  stems  into  one  common 
centre.  On  a  second  signal,  though  ooinSpress- 
ed  within  a  narrow  space,  they  attacked^the 
enemy  in  front.  They  soon  took  thi£tg>of  the 
Barbarian  vessels,  among  whom  Was  Philaon, 
son  of  Chersis,  and  brother  of^Gofgos,  prince 
of  Salamis,  a  man  very  highly  esteemed  in  the 
army.  The  first  enemy's  ship  ^as  ta^n  by  an 
Athenian ;  his  name  was  Lycomedes,  the  son 
of  .£schreas,  and  he  obtained  the  fame  he 
merited.  Victory  alternately  inclined  to  both 
parties,  when  they  were  separated  by  the  night : 
theTFreeks  returned  to  Artemisium,  the  Barba- 
rians to  Aphetse,  the  issue  of  the  contest  being 
very  different  from  what  they  had_exp€cted. 
Of  those  Greeks  who  were  in  the  service  of 
the  king,  Antid^va-the  {^sjoDiiian  was  the  only 
one  who  went  over  to  his  countrymen.  The 
Athenians^  in  considerationof  his^opduct,  as- 
signed him  some  lands  in  Salamis. 

XII.  The  above  engagement  took  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  When  night  ap- 
proached, there  fell  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  at- 
tended with  continued  thunder  from  mount 
Pelion.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the 
wrecks  of  the  vessels  floating  to  Aphetse,  were 
so  involved  among  the  prows  of  the  ships,  that 
the  oars  were  hardly  manageable ;  the  forces 
on  board  were  seized  with  a  violent  panic, 
expecting  every  moment  to  perish.*  They 
had  hardly  recovered  themselves  from  the 
effect  of  the  first  storm  and  shipwreck  off 
Pelion,  when  that  severe  battle  at  sea  had  suc- 
ceeded. As  soon  as  this  last  terminated,  they 
had  now  been  attacked  again  by  violent  raina, 
a  tempestuous  sea,  and  continued  thunder. 

XIII.  This  night,  however,  proved  still 
more  severe  to  those  whose  business  it  was  to 
make- a  circuit  round  Eubcea.  The  storm  fell 
upon  them  with  the  greater  violence,  as  they 
were  remote  from  land,  and  they  perished  in  a 


6  Expecting  every  moment  to  perish.y~An  example  of 
terror  rery  much  like  this,  occurs  in  1  Samuel  xiv.  1& 
Though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  confusioa 
into  which  the  camp  of  the  Philistines  was  thrown,  it 
expressly  attributed  to  a  dirine  cause,  and  was  attend- 
ed with  an  earthquake. 

**  And  there  was  trembling  in  tiie  host,  in  tbe  field, 
and  among  the  peo|^ ;  the  garrison  and  the  spoilers 
they  also  tavrabled,  and  the  earth  quaked  j  so  it  was  a 
very  great  trembling. 

**  And  tbe  watchmen  of  Saul  in  Olbeah  looked,  and 
behold  the  multitude  melted  away,  and  ttieyweut  on 
beating  down  one  another.**.— r. 
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miserable  manner.'  It  commenced  when  they 
were  standing  towards  ^e  sfmds  of  Euboea; 
ignorant  of  their  course,  they  were  driven  before 
the  >vind,  and  dashed  against  the  rocks.  It 
seemed  a  divine  interposition^  tfiat  the  Persian 
fleet  should  thus  be  rendered  equal,  or  at  least 
not  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks :  in 
this  manner  they  were  destroyed  on  the  Euboean 
sands. 

XIV.  The  Barbarians  at  Apheta  saw  with 
joy  the  morning  advance,  and  remained  inac- 
tive, thinking  it  of  no  small  moment,  after  their 
past  calamities,  to  enjoy  the  present  inten'al 
of  tranquillity.  At  this  juncture  the  Greeks 
were  reinforced  by  fifty-three  Athenian  ships : 
animated  by  the  arrival  of  their  friends,  they 


were  emulous  to  disperse  the  Greeks,  and  be 
come  masters  of  these  passages. 

XVI.  Whilst  the  forces  of  Xerxes  advan 
ced  in  order  of  battle,  the  Greeks  remained  o] 
their  station  at  Artemisium  :  the  Barbariana 
as  if  to  render  themselves  secure  of  them  all 
enclosed  them  in  a  semicircle.  The  Greek 
met  them,  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  wa 
fought  on  both  sides  on  equal  terms.  Tb 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  from  the  size  and  Dumber  o 
its  vessels,  v»'as  much  perplexed  by  their  fidlinj 
foul  of  each  other ;  they  fought  however  wid 
firmness,  and  refused  to  give  way,  £ai  theg 
could  not  bear  to  be  put  to  flight  by  so  infeno 
a  force.  In  the  conflict  many  Grecian  yessel 
perished,  with  a  great  number  of  meu.;  but  th 


had  still  farther  reason  to  exult  in  the  fate  of    lossy  of  the  Barbarians  was  much  greater  £ 
those  Barbarians  who  had  been  ordered  round    botp  ;  they  separated  as  by  mutual  consent. 
Euboea,  not  one  of  whom  escaped  the  violence  .^^^X  VII.  Of  all  those  in  the  fleet  of 
of  the  storm.     The  Greeks  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  same  hour,  towards  the  evening 
advanced  boldly  against  the  Cilicians  ;   these 
they  totally  defeated,   and  at  night  returned 
again  to  Artemisium. 

XV.  On  the  third  day  the  leaders  of  the 
Barbarians  did  not  wait  for  the  Greeks  to 
commence  the  attack;  they  advanced  about 
mid-day,  mutually  encouraging  each  other  ; 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  insulted  by -so  infe- 
rior a  number,  and  they  feared  the  indignation 
of  Xerxes.  It  happened  that  these  engage- 
ments by  sea  took  place  precisely  at  the  same 
periods  as  the  conflicts  at  Thermopylae.  The 
object  of  the  sea-fights  was  the  Euripus,  as 
that  of  the  battles  by  laud  was  the  passage  of 
Thermopylae.  The  Greeks  animated  each 
other  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Barbarians 
into  Greece;  the  Barbarians   in  like  manner 


1  Miserable  fnaniwr-]— T*  t«X«5  g^i  iytnto  »x*i'* 
Longiuus,  section  xliii.  p,  160,  Pearce*8  edition,  cen- 
flures  this  expression  of  tx'^h  as  mean  and  feeble. 
Pcarce  does  not  vindicate  our  author,  neither  does  Toup; 
Larcher  does,  and  with  considerable  effect*  Boileau,  he 
says,  has  rendered  the  word  »X'^'*  P^^  agreable.  If 
this  were  admitted,  the  censure  of  Longinus  would  be 
reasonable  enough ;  but  in  fact  »X'^V  ^  a  very  strong 
term,  and  signifies  something  in  the  highest  degree  shock* 
iiig.  Herodotus  has  applied  ffvfju^o^  »X'^'fi  to  the  mur. 
der  of  a  brother,  book  i.  42  ;  and  again  to  the  murder  of 
a  son,  yii.  190.  Antoninus  Liberalis  calls  the  crime  of 
incest  between  a  father  and  his  daughter,  »x»fi  »«< 
ttBitrftcv  i^ywi  an  action  horrible  and  offensive  to  all  laws. 
A  simUar  mode  of  speaking  was  in  use  among  the  Ro- 
mans ;  every  one  knows  that  Virgil  applied  the  word 
illawiatM  to  Busiris;  and  Horace  calls  Pythagoras, 
Kon  sordidus  auctor  naturae  veriqae. 


the  Egyptians  performed  the  most  importtti 
service;  they  distinguished  themselves  through 
out,  and  took  five  Grecian  vessels  with  all  thei 
men.  Of  the  confederates,  the  Athenian 
were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  of  these  thi 
bravest  was  Clinias,  son  of  Alcibiades.'  HI 
ship,  which  carried  two  hundred  men^  w« 
equipped  and  manned  at  his  own  expense.- 

,,3p^!^ll.  The  t^vo  fleets  eagerly  retixeil  ti 
meir  respective  stations.  The  Greeks  letaUMi 
the  wrecks  of  their  vessels  which  were  daouig 
ed,  and  possessed  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
but  as  they  had  suflered  severely,  and  partiea 
larly  the  Athenians,  the  half  of  whose  vesMli 
were  disabled,  they  deliberated  about  zetuipf 
to  the  remoter  parts  of  Greece. 
^^jX¥K,  Themistocles  had  constantly  believei 

'  that  if  he  could  detach  from  the  Barbarians  tb 
lonians  and  Carians,'  there  would  be'no  diffi 
culty  in  overpowering  the  rest.  Whilst  thi 
Euboeans  were  assembling  their  cattle  on  thi 
sea-coast,  he  called  the  cfueife  togetbov  ^ 


2  Cliniax,  son  of  Alcibiades-^ — Upon  Uiis 
Valcnaer  has  a  very  elaborate  and  learned  noto^  but  I  it 
not  see  that  it  contains  any  thing  particulariy  elalmi>| 
the  attention  of  the  English  reader,  except  that  h«  wa 
the  father  of  the  famous  Alcibiades,  afterwards  to  eela 
brated  in  Greece — T. 

3  CaWanf}— Originally  these  people  inhaUted  thi 
islands  lying  near  their  own  coasts,  and  so  mudi  onl] 
of  the  Mgean  sea  as  was  called  the  Icarian,  of  vriikj 
Icarus,  the  island  of  Carta,  was  the  prindpal  iaUod 
they  were  then  named  Leleges  and  Pelasgi— ^8^  Sink 
1.  xii.  t)61— >572.  Afterwards  removing  to  the  cnntiBml 
they  seized  upon  a  large  tract  of  the  Bea.4»Mt,  m  w<dl  ■ 
of  the  inland  country ;  *<  This,"  says  Stabo,  -  was  til 
opinion  most  generally  allowed. "^^r. 
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in&rqoed  tbem  .  he  bad  conceived  a  method, 
which  he  believed  would  deprive  the  king  of 
the  best  ^fhis  jyiiies.  At  this  juacture  he  ex- 
plained himself  no  farther,  adding  only  his  ad- 
vice  that  they  should.^U  as  much  of  the  cattle 
of  the  Euboeans  as  they  possibly  could  ;  for  it 
was  much  bettiirlhat  their  troops  should  enjoy 
them  than  those  of  the  enemy.  He  recom- 
mended them  to  order  their  respective  people 
to  kindle^a  fire,  and  told  them  that  he  would 
be  careful  to  select  a  proper  opportunity  for 
their  departure  tq  ^Greece.  His  advice  was 
approved,  the  fires  were  kindled,  and  the  cat- 
tle^ain. 

y^XX,  The  Euboeans,  paying  no  manner  of 
ragard  to  the  oracle  of  Bacis,  had  neither  re- 
moved any  of  their  efi[bcts,  nor  prepared  any 
provision,  which  it  certainly  became^hose  to  do 
who  were  menaced  by  a  war :  their  neglect  had 
rendered  their  affairs  extremely  critical.  The 
oracle  of  Bacis*  was  fSTlhis  eSect : 

**  When  barb'rous  hosts  with  Byblus  yoke  the  main. 
Then  drive  your  cattle  from  Euboea's  piaifa.** 

As  they  made  no  use  of  this  declaration,  either 
in  their  present  evils  orto  guard  against  the 
futiy»)  they  might  naturally  expect  the  worst. 
y^'A.Xl,  At  this  period  there  arrived  a  spy 
from  Trachis ;  there  was  ong^also  at  Artemi- 
sium,  whose  name  was  Polyas,  a  native  of 
Antioyra.  „  He  had  a  swift  vessel  with  oars  con- 
stantly in  readiness,  and  was  directed  to  com- 
municate to  those  at  Thermopylae  the  event  of 
any  engagement  which  might  take  place  at  sea. 
There  was  also  with  Leonidas^aiiTAtiienian 
named  Abronychus,  the  son  of  Lysicles,  who 
M  as  prepared  with  a  thirty-oared  vessel  to  give 
immediate  information  to  those  at  Artemisium 
of  whatever  mighr.h?EBeTr:to_tihe  land  forces. 
This  man  arrived  at  Artemisi um^nffinrormed 
the  Greeks  of  what  had  befalleiTl^nidas  and 
his  party.  On  receiving  his  intelligence,  they 
thougIi^it  expedient  not  to  defer  their  depar- 
ture, but  to  separate  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  stationed,  the  Corintfians  first,  the  Athe- 
nians last. 

XXII.  Theniistocles,«  selecting  the  swiftest 
of  the  Athenian  vessels,  went  with  them_  to  a 
watering  plgce,  and  there  engraved  upon  the 
rocks  these  words,  which  the  lonians,  coming 


4  The  oracle  of  Bacu. "y^There  were  three  soothsayers 
of  this  name ;  the  most  ancient  was  of  Eleus  in  Boeotia, 
the  second  of  Athens,  and  the  third  of  Caphya  in  Arcadia. 
This  last  was  also  called  Cydus  and  Aletes,  and  wonder, 
lul  things  are  related  of  him  by  Theopompua— I^ircAcr. 

5  7%tf»iM^ocfe*.]— Bart*flemy  in  his  Voyage  du  Jeune 
Aiwcharsis,  dividca  the  Athinan  hi&tory  Into  t!iree  dis- 


the  next  day  to  Artemulupi,  perused :  *'  Men 
of  Ionia,  in'fighting^again^t  your  ancestors,  and 
endeavouring  to  reduce  Greece  to  servitude, 
you  are  guilty  of  injustice ;  "gkcrtherefore,  an 
active  part  in  our  behalf;  if  this^  ufipractica- 1 
Ue,  retire  yoursefvesTrom  the  contest,  and  pre-  I 
vail  on  the^Carians  to  ITo  ""tEe'^same.  it  you 
can  comply  with  neither  of  these  requisitions, 
and  are  so  bound  by  necessity  that  you  cfiuinot 
openly  revolt,  when  the  conflict  begins,  retire ; 
remembering  that  you  are  desceiided  from^our- 
selves,  and  that  the  first  occasion  of  our  dispute 
with  the  Barbarians  originated  with  you." 
Themistocles  in  writing  the  above,  had^  as  I 
shoiild  suppose,  two  objects  in  view.  If  what 
he  said  were  concealed  from  the  king,  the  loni- 
ans might  be  induced  to  go  over  to  the.  Gree.ks, 
and  if  Xerxes  sbould  know  it,  it.  might  iqcline 
him  to  distrust  the  lonians,  and  employ  them 
no  more  by  sea. 

^  X ^il.  ^When  Themistocles.  bad  written 
the  above,  a  man  of  Histisea  hastened  in  a  small 
vessel  to  inform  the  Barbarians  that  the  Greeks 
had  fled  from  Artemisium.  Distrusting  the 
intelligence,  they  ordered  the  man  into  close 
custody,  and  sent  some  swift  vessels  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  These  confirmed  the  report^' 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun.  rose  the  whole  fleet  in  a 
body  sailed  to  Artemisium ;  remaining  herc 
till  mid-day,  they  proceeded  to  Histiaea:  they 
then  took  possession  of  the  city  of  the  HistisB. 
ans,  and  over  ran  part  of  Hellopia,^  and  all  the 
coast  of  Histiseotis. 

XXIV.  Whilst  his  fleet  continueci  at  His- 
tiaeotis,  Xerxes  having  prepared  what  he  intend- 
ed concerning  the  dead,  sent  to  them  a  herald. 
The  preparations  were  these  :  Twenty  thou- 
sand men  had  been  slain  at  Thermopylae,  of  these 
one  thousand  were  left  on  the  field,  the  rest 
were  buried  in  pits  sunk  for  the  purpose  ;  these 
were  afterwards  filled  up,  and  covered  with 
leaves,  to  prevent  their  being  perceived  by  the 
fleet.  The  herald,  on  his  arrival  at  Histisea, 
assembled  the  forces,  and  thus  addressed  them  : 
**  Xerxes  the  king,  O  allies,  permits  whoever 
chooses  it  to  leave  his  post,  and  see  in  what 

tinct  intervals,  which  he  calls  the  commencement,  the 
progress,  and  the  fall  of  that  empire.  The  first  he  namea 
the  age  of  Solon,  or  of  the  laws ;  the  second  the  age  of 
Themistocles,  and  Aristides,  or  of  glory ;  the  third,  the 
age  of  Pericles,  or  of  luxury  and  the  arts..— 7, 

6  Helfopii».y-The  whole  island  of  Eubcea  was  ancient- 
ly called  Helapia ;  I  understand  that  the  Hebrew  word 
which  we  pronounce  Hellap,  means  of  a  clear  counte- 
nance J  for  this  reason  the  people  round  Dodona  wero 
called  Elli  and  Ellopes,  and  their  country  also  EUopi«, ' 
— T. 
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manner  he  contends  with  those  foolish  men, 
who  had  hoped  to  overcome  him." 
.  XXV.  Immediately  on  this  declaration, 
scarce  a  boat  remained  behind,  so  many  were 
eager  to  see  the  spectacle  :  coming  to  the  spot, 
they  beheld  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Though  a 
number  of  Helots'  were  among  them,  they  sup- 
posed that  all  whom  they  saw  were  Lacedsmo- 
nians  and  Thespians.  This  subterfuge  of  Xer- 
xes did  not  deceive  those  who  beheld  it ;  it 
could  not  fail  of  appearing  exceedingly  ridicu- 
lous, to  see  a  thousand  Pereian  bodies  on  the 
field,  and  four  thousand  Greeks  crowded  to- 
gether on  one  spot.  After  a  whole  day  had 
been  thus  employed,  the  troops  returned  on  the 
following  one  to  the  fleet  at  Histiaea,  and  Xer- 
xes with  his  army  proceeded  on  their  march. 

XXVI.  A  small  number  of  Arcadians  de- 
serted to  the  Persian  army :  they  were  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  wished  to  be  employed. 
Being  introduced  to  the  royal  presence,  and 
interrogated  by  several  Persians,  and  by  one  in 
particular,  concerning  the  Greeks,  and  how 
they  were  then  employed  :  "  At  present,"  they 
replied,  "they  are  celebrating  the  Olympic 
games,  and  beholding  gymnastic  and  equestrian 
exercises."  Being  a  second  time  asked  what 
the  prize  was  for  which  they  contended,  they 
answered,  "  An  olive  garland."  On  this  occa- 
sion Tigranes,'  the  son  of  Artabanus,  having 
expressed  himself  in  a  manner  which  proved 
great  generosity  of  soul,  was  accused  by  the 
king  of  cowardice.  Hearing  that  the  prize  was 
not  money,  but  a  garland,  he  exclainled  before 
them  all — "  What  must  those  men  be,  O  Mar- 
donius,  against  whom  you  are  conducting  us, 
who  contend  not  for  wealth,  but  for  virtue  ?" 

XXVII.  After  the  above  calamity  at  Ther- 
mopylae, the  Thessallans  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Phoceans,  with  whom  they  had  before  been  at 
enmity,'  but  particularly  so  after  their  last  over- 

1  Helots."}— 1  have  in  a  precediDff  note  Apoke  of  the 
Helots ;  but  for  more  particulars  concerning  them,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  dissertation  on  the  history 
and  servitude  of  the  Helots,  by  BI.  Capperonier,  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inficriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres.— r. 

2  Tigranes.'}'-MBXiy  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  Tc^rarniah  of  scripturet 
and  given  to  the  chiefs  of  that  house ;  see  Eze.  xxxviii. 
6. — "  Togarmah  of  the  north  quarters,  and  all  liis  bands.  ** 
Josephus  writes  Togarmah's  name,  BvyfetfA/MKf  Thy. 
grammis,  which  some  copies  render  Thygran,  neither  of 
them  very  unlike  Tigranes.— T. 

S  Entniiy.2—The  Thessalians  being  natives  of  Thes. 
protia,  had  seized  £olia,  afterwards  called  Thessaly, 
whence  they  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Phocea,  by  the 
passage  of  Thermopylss  ;  but  the  Phoceans  in  this  place 


throw.  Some  years  antecedent  to  this  eaqpedi- 
tion  of  the  king  the  Thessalians  in  a  body,  in 
conjunction  with  their  allies,  had  attadced  the 
Phoceans,  but  had  been  driven  back  and  rough- 
ly handled.  The  Phoceans,  being  surrounded 
at  Parnassus,  happened  to  have  with  them 
Tellias^  of  Eleum,  the  soothsayer,  at  whose 
instigation  they  concerted  the  following  stnitE- 
gem :  They  selected  six  hundred  of  their  brav- 
est men,  whose  persons  and  arms  they  made 
white  with  chalk ;  they  thus  sent  them  against 
the  Thessalians,  under  cover  of  the  night,  com- 
manding them  to  put  every  one  to  death  who 
was  not  whited  like  themselves.  The  Thes- 
salian  out-posts,  who  first  saw  them,  conceived 
them  to  be  something  supernatural.  These 
communicated  their  panic  to  the  body  of  the 
army,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Phoceans 
slew  four  thousand,  and  carried  away  their 
shields  :  half  of  these  shields  were  consecrated 
at  Abae^  and  half  at  Delphi.  A  tenth  part  of 
the  money  which  resulted  from  this  victory  was 
applied  to  erect  the  lai^  statues  which  are  to 
be  seen  round  the  tripod  before  the  temple  at 
Delphi :  an  equal  number  were  erected  at  A\m. 


constructed  a  wall,  which  cheeked  their  inoorrioiML  TUs 
was  the  source  of  the  hatred  which  theee  people  bon 
each  other,  and  which  was  carried  to  sadi  extremltiesb 
tliat  the  Thessalians  in  one  day  cut  the  throats  of  all  t^« 
magistrates  and  princes  of  the  Phoeeaas,  vrha^  fairotiira» 
beat  to  death  two  hundred  and  fifty  hoatagea  tkay  hai 
in  their  hands.— ZarcA^r. 

4  TeUi€u.}—He  was  the  chief  of  the  family  of  0w 
TelliadsB,  in  which  the  art  of  divination  was  hereditary. 
In  gratitude  for  the  victory  which  they  obtiUned  throngli 
his  means,  the  Phoceans  made  a  statue  of  TelUaB,  wbioh 
they  sent  to  Delphi,  with  those  of  the  <^eft  and  heroM 
of  their  country.— Z^rcAer. 

Compare  the  account  here  given  by  Herodotna  with 
Pausanias,  L  x.  c.  i.  and  the  Stratagemata  of  Polymm, 
1.  vi.  c.  18.— See  also  Plutarch  on  the  virtues  of  woroea. 

To  revenge  tlie  above-mentioned  murder  (rf^  their  hos- 
tages, the  Thessalians  marched  agahnt  the  Fboceani,  de> 
termining  to  spare  no  men  that  were  oif  age,  and  to  aell 
the  women  and  children  for  slaves.  Dlaphantaa,  gover- 
nor of  Phods,  on  hearing  this,  persuaded  his  ooontrj- 
men  to  go  and  meet  the  Thessalians,  and  to  ooUert  tiieir 
women  and  children  in  one  place,  round  whom  thej 
were  to  pile  combustible  materials,  and  to  place  a  watch, 
who,  if  the  Phoceans  should  be  defeated,  were  to  set 
fire  to  the  pile.  To  this  one  person  ol^ected,  aayiog  the 
women  ought  to  be  consulted  on  the  bnaiDesa.  Tlie 
women  hearing  of  this,  assembled  together,  and  not  oiu 
ly  agreed  to  it,  but  highly  applauded  Diaphantus  for  pro. 
posing  it:  it  is  also  said,  that  the  children  aleo  met  to. 
gether  and  resolved  on  the  same  thing.  The  Phoeeana 
afterwards  engaging  the  enemy  at  Cleon,  a  place  In  Hy« 
aropolis,  were  victorious.  The  Greeks'  called  thia  n. 
solution  of  the  women  aponoso,  desperation.  The  great* 
est  feast  of  the  Phoceans  is  that  which  thej  oeiebratel 
at  Hyaropolis,  and  called  EUq^eboUa,  in 
tion  of  this 
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great  number  who  committed  violence  on  their 
persons. 

XXXIV.  Passing  the  Parapotamifins,  they 
came  to  the  Paropeans  ;^  at  this  place  the 
army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  of  which 
the  one  most  numerous  and  powerful  proceeded 
towards  Athens,  entering  Boeotia  through  the 
Orchomenian  territories.  The  Boeotians  in 
general  had  taken  part  with  the  Medes.  Alex- 
ander, with  the  view  of  preserving  the  Boeo- 
tian cities,  and  of  convincing  Xerxes  that  the 
nation  were  really  attached  to  him,  had  sta- 
tioned a  Macedonian  detachment  in  each. 
This  was  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  one 
part  of  the  Barbarians. 

XXXV.  The  other  division,  keeping  Par- 
nassus to  the  right,  advanced  under  the  conduct 
of  their  guides,  to  the  temple  of  Delphi.  What- 
ever they  met  in  their  march  belonging  to  the 
Pboceans  they  totally  laid  waste,  burning  the 
towns  of  the  Paropeans,  Daulians,  and  i£olians. 
They  proceeded  in  this  direction,  after  separat- 
ing from  the  main  army,  with  the  view  of 
plimdering  the  temple  of  Delphi ;  and  of  pre- 
senting its  treasures  to  the  king.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Xerxes  had  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  which  this  temple 
contained  than  of  those  which  he  had  left  in 
his  own  palace ;  many  having  made  it  their 
business  to  inform  him  of  its  contents,'  and 
more  particularly  of  the  offerings  of  Croesus, 
the  son  of  Alyattes. 


IParopeam.y-'D'Anyille,  in  his  Geography,  reTerses 
this  order,  and  places  the  Paropeans  before  the  Para- 
potamians. 

2  Of  its  con^en^.]— See,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  a  dissertation 
on  the  riches  of  the  temple  of  Delphi ,  and  an  account 
of  those  by  whom  it  was  at  different  times  pillaged.  We 
have  had  in  this  country  a  parallel  of  immense  but  use- 
less riches,  accumulated  by  superstition,  and  long  pre- 
served by  the  jealous  and  vigilant  hand  of  bigotry,  in 
the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  at  Canterbury.  These, 
however,  like  the  wealth  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  were 
in  process  of  time  plundered  and  carried  away  by  the 
violent  and  powerfuk  When  Erasmus  saw  at  Canter, 
bury  the  tomb  of  Becket  laden  with  so  many  precious 
jewels,  and  other  inestimable  riches,  he  could  not  but 
wish  that  these  superfluous  heaps  of  wealth  might  be 
distributed  among  the  poor,  and  his  tomb  to  be  better 
adorned  with  leaves  and  flowers,  than  to  heap  up  all 
that  mass  of  treasure  to  be  one  day  plundered  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  men  of  power ;  which  was  a  prophecy 
most  literally  fulflUed  in  less  than  twenty  years.— See 
Jortin*»  Life  of  Erasmtu. 

At  the  present  day,  the  shrlbe  of  **  Our  lady  of  Lo- 
retto**  is  in  like  manner  remarkable  for  the  splendour 
and  profusion  of  its  riches,  and  will  not  improbably,  in 
the  course  of  succeeding  years,  share  a  similar  fate. 


XXXVL  The  Ddphians  on  U^iftliig  iSaoB^ 
were  struck  with  the  greats  o(»iirtenia- 
tion,  and  applying  to'  the  oracle,  dfesv^A  to' 
be  instructed  whether  they  should  bat^  the' 
sacred  treasures  in  the  earth,  or  rcfmdve  fSiem 
to  some  other  place.  They  were  ordeivd  not 
to  remove  them,  as  the  deity  was  able  to  pio- 
tect  what  belonged  to  him;  thcdr  able  eBMi 
therefore  was  employed  about  themselves, 'tfad 
they  immediately  removed  theirix^ves  iind  ddL 
dren  into  Achaia.  Of  themselves  the  gresteif 
part  fled  to  the  summits  of  Parnassus,  and' to 
the  Corycian  cave  ;'  others  took  refuge  at  Am- 
phissa,  in  Locria.  Excepting  sbdy  men/^th 
the  principal  priest,  the  city  of  Delphi' was  eiw 
tirely  deserted. 

XXXVII.  Whien  the  Barbarians  iqipRMch. 
ed,  and  were  in  sight  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
phet, whose  name  was  Aceratus,  observed  lim^ 
the  sacred  arms,  which  had  ever  been  presenred 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  which  it  was  impiotis  to 
touch,  were  r^moved^  to  the  outward  fipontof 
the  temple  :  he  hastened  to  acquaint  those* 
Delphians  who  remained  with  the  prodigy.' 
The  enemy  continued  to  advance ;  aOd'  when 
they  came  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  PAmcBy- 


3  Corycian  cave."] — ^ThLswasatthebase  of  mtomxICoiT. 
cu9,  and  said  by  Fausantas  to  have  be^i  <d  vast  extant : 
it  %vas  sacred  to  the  muses,  who  firom  thence  were  oalM 
NymphsB  Corycides.    See  Ovid,  Met  L  S2a 

Coryddu  nymphas  et  numfna  raantis-adonmt. 
.  It  should  seem,  that  in  the  countries  ot  the  Elvt  sob- 
terraneous  caves  wete  very  frequent,  aiK^  naed  by  ahep- 
herds  to  sleep  in,  or  as  folds  for  their  flocks  in  tlie  even* 
ing.  The  Syrian  coast,  or  rather  the  mountains  on  Wt 
coast,  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  cares  in  them. 
See  Harmer's  Observations  on  Passives  of  Scif|rthin^ 
vol  ill  p.  61. 

We  find  in  the  History  of  the  Croisades,  by  the  Aidi> 
bishop  of  Tyre,  that  Baldwin  the  first  presented  himself, 
with  some  troops  which  he  had  got  t(%ethar,  biefiore  As. 
calon ;  that  the  citizens  were  afraid  to  venture  out  tD' 
fight  with  him.  Upon  which,  finding  it  would  be  to  no 
advantage  to  continue  there,  he  ranged  about  the  pUns 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  found  villages 
whose  inhabitants,  having  left  their  houses,  hiid  retired 
with  their  wives  and  children,  their  flocks  and  liei^ 
into  gttbterraneotu  caves. 

See  also  1  Sam.  xiii.  11. 

"  And  both  of  them  discovered  thentselves  nnto  fSbm 
garrison  of  the  Philistines  ;  and  the  PhilistUiea  said.  Be- 
hold, the  Hebrews  come  forth  out  of  the  hole*  whte« 
they  had  hid  themselves." 

Again— Judges,  vi.  2. 

"  And  because  of  the  Midianites,  the  children  of  Israel 
made  them  the  dfins  which  are  in  the  mountains,  ^m4 
cavei,  and  strong  holds.*'— 7\ 

4  Were  remoced.'^A  litUe  before  the  battle  of  Lenc 
tra,  it  was  said,  that  the  temples  opened  of  themselveB, 
and  that  the  arms  which  were  in  the  temple  of  Herculea 
disappeared,  as  if  Hercules  himself  was  gone  to  bo  pre- 
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more  portentous  appearances  were  see^i.  It 
might  be  thought  sufficiency  wonderful,  that 
the  arms  should  spontaneously  have  removed 
themselves  to  the  outward  part  of  the  temple ; 
but  what  afterwards  happened  was  yet  more  as<^ 
tonishing.  As  the  Barbarians  drew  near  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  a  storm  of  thunder 
burst  upon  their  heads ;  two  immense  fragnvents 
of  rock^  were  separated  from  the  tops  of  Par- 
nassus, which  rolling  down  with  a  horrid  noise, 
destroyed  a  vast  multitude.  At  the  same  time 
there  proceeded  from  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
loud  and  martial  shouts. 

XXXVIII.  This  accumulation  of  prodigies 
impressed  so  great  a  terror  on  the  Barbaiibns, 
that  they  fled  in  confusion.  The  Delphians 
perceiving  this,"  descended  and  slew  a  great 
number.  They  who  escaped  fled  to  Bceotia ; 
diese,  as  I  have  been  informed,  related  that  be- 
sides the  above  prodigies,  they  saw  also*  two 
armed  beings  of  more  than  human  size,  who 
pursued  and  slaughtered  them. 

XXXIX.  The  Delphians  say,  that  these 
two  were  heroes,  and  natives  of  the  country, 
their  names  Phylacus  and  Autonous,  to  whom 
some  buildings  near  the  temple  had  been  conse- 
crated. That  of  Phylacus  stands  on  the  public 
road,  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  Pronea,  that 
of  Autonous,  near  Castalia,  beneath  the  Hy- 


sent  at  that  engagement  Bat  many  did  not  scruple  to 
say,  that  these  miracles  were  contrived  by  the  magis. 
trates.— XenopAon. 

Julius  Obsequens,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Roman 
prodigies,  says,  that  A.  V.  6512,  Hastse  Martifl  in  regia 
sua  sponte  motse. — The  spears  of  Mars,  preserved  in  the 
palace,  moved  of  their  own  accord.  Among  the  prog- 
nostics which  preceded  the  assassination  of  Ceesar,  Virgil 
mentions  the  sound  of  arms  heard  all  over  Germany. 
Armoram  •oaitum  toto  Oermania  coelo 
Audilt.  T. 

5  Fragments  of  rock.J-' 

The  double  head 
Of  tall  PamaMus  reeling  from  the  crag 
Unloosed  two  fraginenta  ;  mountainous  in  bulk 
They  roll  to  Delphi,  with  a  crashing  sound 
Lilce  thunder  nigh,  whose  bunt  of  ruin  •trfkoa 
The  shattered  car  with  horror.— 
They  move,  and  passing  by  Minerva's  grove. 
Two  monuments  of  terror  see. — There  stopped 
The  massy  fragments  from  Parnassus  rent : 
An  act  of  nature,  by  some  latent  cause 
Disturbed.     Txemendons  o'er  Barbarian  nadn 
The  ruins  down  the  sacred  way  had  rolled. 
Leaving  its  surface  horrible  to  sight, 
Ruch  as  might  startle  war's  remonelets  god. 
And  stuike  his  heart  of  adamant.  AihenaU. 

Tlie  same  events  are  recorded  by  Dlodoros  Siculus,  1. 
xj  &  c.  4. 

Perceiving  thii."}^ 

The  Delphian  race. 
By  fear  so  lately  to  the  neighbouring  hills 
And  caves  restrained,  forsake  their  sheltering  holds  i 
In  clusters  rushing  on  Hut  torn  dismayed. 
Accomplish  their  defeat.  AOtnaid. 


antpean  v«tex.  l^he'i^dty  fragmeilt^  vir^db 
fell  from  Pamassa^  have  been  preserved' witb^ 
in  my  remembrance  nfear  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pronea,  where  they  first  fixed  thiemseives,  after 
rolling  through  the  Barbarian  ranks.  In-  this 
manner  was  the  enemy  obliged -to  retreat  from 
the  temple. 

XL.  The  Grecian  fleet,  after  ttt^  de- 
parture from  Artemisium,  at -the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  came  to  an  anchor  at  Salamis, 
The  motive  of  the  Athenians  in  soliciting  this, 
was' to  have  the  opportunity  of  removing  their 
wives  and  famffies  from  Attica,  as'Wellas  to 
deliberate  upon  what  measures  they  should  pur- 
sue. To  this  also  they  were  firther  induced^ 
because  things  had  hitherto  happened  contrary 
to  their  expectations.  They  had  hoped  that 
the  people  of  the  Pelbponnese,  in  one  ddllected 
body,  would  wait  the  approach  of  the  Barba- 
rians in  Bceotia.  Instead  of  which  theyleafn* 
ed,  they  were  satisfied  with  fortif54ngthe  isth- 
mus of  the  Peloponnese  with  a  wall,  careful  of 
their  own  security  alone.  The  Athenians 
were  induced,  in  consequence  of  this  intelli- 
gence, to  entreat  the  allies  to  station  themselves 
at  Salamis. 

X I J  I.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  allies  continued 
with  the  fleet,  the  Athenians  returned  to  their 
country,  where  they  proclaimed  by  a  herald,* 
that  every  Athenian  was  to  preserve  his  family 
and  efiects  by  the  best  means  in  his  power; 
The  greater  number  took  refuge  at  Troezene, 
othei's  fled  to  ^gina,  and  some  to  Salamisj 
each  being  anxious  to  save  what  was  dear  to 
him,  and  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
oracle.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Athenians,  that 
there  is  a  large  serpent?  in  the  temple  of  die 
citadel,  which  continually  defends  it.  Of  this 
they  have  such  an  entire  conviction,  that  they 
ofier  to  it  every  month  cakes  of  honey :  these 
had  before  always  been  regularly  consumed,  at 
this  junctm^  they  were  Untouched."  The 
priestess  having  made  this  incident  known,,  the 


7  By  a  herald.y^lt  was  criminal  at  Athens  to  abandon 
their  country  in  time  of  danger,  or  even  to  removd  their 
wives  and  chfldren  from  the  perils  which  impeaded,  till 
permission  waa  given  by  a  yvbVto  proekunatieiL-* 
Larcher. 

8  Large  ierpentySee  Bryant  on  the  sotject  «f  aer. 
pent  worship,  voL  i.  p.  476»  Stc  The  Atltodans  were 
esteemed  SerpentigeBts,  and  they  had  vtraditioii  that  the 
chief  foardian  oi  thdr  AeFop«Us  was  a  sorptrat,  Ite.— 
T. 

9  Untouc^etLy^lt  appears  tint  ThemiatoclMwaa  aft 
the  bottom  (tfaU  these  pr^eBd«dwhrad«B»  and  of  tlKb  in 
particular.    See  his  Life^  as  given  by  Ftutafch. 
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Athenians  still  more  precipitately  deserted  the 
city,  believing  that  their  goddess  had  abandoned 
the  citadel.  Removing,  therefore,  all  their  ef- 
fects, they  hastened  to  join  the  fleet. 

XLII.  When  it  was  generally  known  that 
those  who  had  left  Artemisium  had  taken  their 
station  at  Salamis,  all  the  vessels  which  were 
at  Troezene  hastened  to  join  them  ;  orders 
having  been  previously  issued  to  assemble  at 
Pogon  and  Troezene.  A  much  larger  fleet 
was  now  got  together  than  had  before  fought 
at  Artemisium,  and  they  were  manned  by  a 
greater  number  of  diflferent  nations.  Eury- 
biades,  the  son  of  Euryclidas,  who  had  com- 
manded at  Artemisium,  was  the  leader  also  on 
the  present  occasion,  though  not  of  the  blood 
royal.  The  vessels  of  the  Athenians  were  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  best  sailers. 

XLIIL  The  fleet  was  thus  composed :  Of 
the  people  of  the  Peloponnese,  the  Lace- 
daemonians furnished  sixteen  vessels,  the  Cor- 
inthians the  same  number  as  at  Artemisium, 
the  Sieyonians  fifteen,  the  Epidaurians  ten, 
the  Trcezenians  five,  the  Hermionians  three. 
All  these,  except  the  Hermionians,  were  Do- 
rians and  Macedonians,  coming  from  Erineus, 
Pindus,  and  Dryopis.  The  Hermionians  are 
from  Dryopis,  they  had  formerly  been  expelled 
by  Hercules,  and  the  Melians  of  the  district 
now  called  Doris.— These  were  the  forces  from 
the  Peloponnese. 

XLI V.  Of  those  situated  upon  the  exterior 
continent,  the  Athenians  alone  furnished  one 
hundred  and  eighty  vessels,  a  number  equal  to 
all  the  rest.  The  Plateans  were  not  present 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  for  this  reason : 
when  the  Greeks  departing  from  Artemisium 
touched  at  Chalcis,  the  Plateans,  landing  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Boeotia,  employed  them- 
selves in  removing  their  families  and  effects, 
in  doing  which  they  were  left  behind.  The 
Athenians  were  Pelasgi,  and  called  Cranai, 
when  that  region  now  named  Greece  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Pelasgi :  under  Cecrops*  they 


1  Cecropg."} — Strabo  cites  Hecatseus,  who  said  that 
Peloponnesus  was  inhabited  by  the  Barbari  before  it 
was  possessed  by  the  Greeks  ;  and  adds,  that  almost  all 
Greece  was  anciently  the  seat  of  this  strange  people. 
Among-  other  proofs  he  alleges  several  names  of  persons, 
such  as  Cecrops,  Ck>drus,  &c  which  he  says  evidently 
prove  a  foreign  language ;  ro  fictffictfw  ifMpeuHreu. 

Tliuc>'dide8  L  L  at  the  beginning,  with  the  Scholia,  says 
that  the  lonians  were  called  Pclare^,  or  Pelasgi  The 
name  Pelargos  is  usually  taken  for  a  sctunterer,  seXami- 
rtxae  \  this  shows  that  it  was  originally  used  as  a  word 
of  reproach.    Strabo  evidently  derives  the  wandering 


took  the  name  of  Cecropidse.  The  title  of 
Athenians  was  given  them  when  Erectheai 
succeeded  to  the  throne  :  their  name  of  loni^ 
ans '  was  derived  from  Ion,  who  had  been  gen- 
eral of  the  Athenian  forces. 

XLV.  The  Megareans  supplied  the  same 
number  of  vestels,  as  at  Artemisium.  The 
Ampraciotse  brought  a  reinforcement  of  aem 
ships ;  the  Leucadii,  a  Dorian  nation,  originally 
from  Corinth,  furnished  three. 

XLVI.  Of  the  people  of  the  islands,  the 
^ginetae  provided  thirty  vessels,  they  had 
others,  but  these  were  Employed  in  defending 
their  coasts :  the  thirty,  in  which  they  foog^ 
at  Salamis,  were  the  best  equipped,  and  the 
swiftest  sailers.  The  ^ginetse  are  Dorians, 
originally  of  Epidaurus,  and  their  island  was 
formerly  called  (Enone.  Next  to  this  people, 
the  Chalcidians,  as  at  Artemisium,  supplied 
twenty  ships,  the  Eretrians  seven ;  these  are 
lonians.  An  equal  number  was  furnished  by 
the  people  of  Ceos,  who  also  are  lonians  of 
Athenian  descent.  The  Naxians  brought 
four  vessels :  these,  with  the  rest  of  the  island- 
ers, had  been  desired  by  the  majority  of  their 
countrymen  to  take  part  with  the  Modes,  but 
they  had  gone  over  to  the  Greeks,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  Democritus,  a  man  of  consideraUe 
distinction,  and  at  that  time  trierarch.-  The  Nax- 
ians also  are  lonians,  and  of  Athenian  wjgini 
The  Styreans  appeared  with  the  same  number 
of  ships  as  at  Artemisium;  the  Cythnians' 
brought  only  one,  and  that  of  fifty  oars  >  both 
of  these  last  people  are  Dryopians.     The  allies 


temper  of  the  Pehirgi,  or  Pehisgi,  firom  the  Gfeek  mfynt 
explaining  the  word  trakmrXawv  by  r»^  w^h  mfotfrrngm, 
quick  in  changing  their  settlements.— 7. 

.£geus  of  Athens,  according  to  Androti<ni,  was  of  0w 
serpent  breed :  and  the  first  king  of  the  country  ia  mM 
to  have  been  A^««aw,  a  dragon.  Others  make  Ceeraps 
the  first  who  reigned ;  he  is  said  to  hare  bean  of  a  two* 
fold  nature,  being  formed  with  the  body  of  a  roan.  Mend* 
ed  with  that  of  a  serpent  Diodorus  says,  lliat  this  WM 
a  circiunstance  deemed  by  the  Athenians  faiexpliciriile^ 
yet  he  labours  to  explain  it  by  representing  Cecrops  m 
half  a  man  and  half  a  brute,  Scc.—Brjfantt  voL  L  481  fta 

2  lonians."}— See  Genesis,  x.  4. 

**  And  the  sons  of  Javan,  raiahah^  and  Twabiah,  and 
Chittim,  and  Dodanim." 

Bochart  places  Javan  and  his  sons  in  Europe,  aaaign. 
ing  to  the  father,  Greece;  to  EUshah,  Peloponnesua  ;  to 
Torshish,  Tartessiis  in  Spain ;  to  Chittim,  Latium  in 
Italy ;  and  to  Dodanim,  a  part  of  France,  H  UL  c.  7.— 
Javan  he  considers  as  the  prince  of  Ionia— 7*. 

2  C^^Antan^.]— These  islanders  were  of  no  great 
strength  or  importance.  **  If,**  says  Demostbenea,  **  I 
considered  you  as  like  the  Siphnians,  Cythnians,  or  waA 
people,  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  adopt  sentfanents 
so  elevated.— ZarcAer 


\ 
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were  farther  assisted  by  the  Seriphians,  Siph- 
nians,  and  Melians,  who  alone,  of  the  island- 
ers, had  refused  to  render  the  Barbarian  earth 
and  water. 

XLVII.  All  these  diflferent  people  who  in- 
habit the  region  betwixt  the  Thesproti  and  the 
river  Acheron,*  appeared  as  confederates  in 
the  war.  The  Thesproti  are  contiguous  both 
to  the  Ampraciotse  and  Leucadii,  who  came  on 
this  occasion  from  the  remotest  limits  of 
Greece.  Of  the  nations  still  farther  distant, 
the  Crotoniatse  alone,  with  one  vessel,"  assisted 
Greece  in  its  danger :  it  was  commanded  by 
Phayllus,  a  man  who  had  been  three  times  vic- 


4  Jeheron."] — Here  Hercules  descended  into  bell,  and 
hither  he  brought  back  with  him  the  dog  Cerberus,  whose 
foam  overq>read  the  country  with  aoonitum.  Adonis 
was  celebrated  for  having  the  liberty  of  descending  to 
Acheron,  or  the  infernal  regions,  and  of  returning  again 
at  cert^n  seasons.  See  Theocritus,  IdyL.  iiL  48.  with 
Scholia ;  see  also  Theoc.  Id.  xv.  135 ;  where  Adonis  is 
said  to  be  the  only  hero  who  had  tliis  privilege. 

The  descent  into  hell  is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
form  of  admission  into  the  mysteries,  for  all  those  more 
especially  who  endeavoured  to  prove  themselves  the 
most  illustrious  benefactors  to  mankind.  Of  these  mys- 
teries the  Egyptians  may  perhaps  be  esteemed  the  origi. 
nal  authors ;  and  that  the  descent  of  their  king  Rhamsin. 
itus  to  the  infernal  regions  is  older  than  that  of  Hercu. 
les.  Homer  in  the  10th  Od.  enumerates  Acheron  among 
the  rivers  of  hell,  saying  that  the  Phlegethon  and  Cocy. 
tus  flow  into  it,  ut  Ax*i»*r»  ^ttvg-i.  Pope  diffusely  ren- 
ders this  the  flaming  gulf  of  Acheron }  Homer  says  no 
such  thing.— r. 

5  One  vessel^ — Pausanias  says,  that  this  vessel  was 
provided  and  manned  at  the  private  expense  of  Phayl- 
lus ;  which  induces  Valcnaer  to  believe  that  the  text  of 
Herodotus  is  in  this  place  corrupt,  and  that  instead  of 
nv  fjuri^  we  should  read  otuivfi  nit,  Plutarch  also,  in  his 
Life  of  Alexander,  says,  that  the  Crotoniatse  were  per. 
mttted  to  plunder  the  Persians,  out  of  respect  to  Phayl- 
lus,  who  equipped  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense  to  asdst 
the  Greeks  at  Salarois. 

There  was  a  statue  at  Delphi  of  this  Phayllus. 
I  find  mention  made  of  Phayllus  twice  in  Aristo^ 
phanes ;  once  in  the  Aohamenses,  210. 

^—  or    i{«  ^l^on 
Ji»»kw6mn  ^avX»t  r{fXM>. 

lu  the  Scholiast  to  which  passage  we  are  told  that 
there  were  others  of  this  name }  concerning  which  there 
is  a  Greek  epigram,  which  says  he  could  leap  fifty.five 
feet,  and  throw  the  discus  ninety-five. 

Which  I  have  somewhere  seen  thos  rendered  in  Latin: 
Saltura  ad  quinque  p«d«  quinqoaglntaqiM  PhajUnv 
Diacum  ad  osntnm  «f«t  qaio<|a«  miniu  pedUm*. 

He  is  again  mentioned  in  the  Ves|MB,  1201,  for  his 
■wUtnese  in  the  oourse^^r. 


torious"  at  the  Pythian  games.— The  Crotoni- 
atse are  of  Achaian  origin. 

XLVIII.  The  allies  in  general  furnished 
triremes  for  the  service :  the  Melians,  Siph- 
nians,  and  Seriphians,  brought  vessels  of  fifty 
oars  :  the  Melians  two,  the  Siphnians  and  Se- 
riphians  one  each.  The  Melians  are  of 
Spartan  extraction : '  the  Siphnians  and  Se- 
riphians are  lonians,  and  descended  from  the 
Athenians.  Without  taking  into  the  account 
these  vessds  of  fifty  oars,  the  fleet  consisted  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy.^ight  ships. 

XLIX.  When  all  these  different  nations 
were  assembled  at  Salamis,  a  council  was 
called  of  their  leaders.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Eurybiades»  it  was  proposedj^t  each  should 
deliver  his  opinion,  what  placeof  those  which 
they  yet  pc^ssessed,  would  be  most  proper  for  a 
naval  engagement  Attica  was  considered  as 
totallylost,  and  the  object  of  their  deliberation 
was  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  that  they  should  sail 
to  the  isthmus,  and  risk  a  battle  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Peloponnese ;  for  if,  it  was  urged,  a  de- 
feat should  be  the  issue  of  a  contest  at  Salamis, 
they  would  be  exposed  to  a  siege  on  the  island, 
without  the  prospect  of  relief;  but  from  the 
isthmus  they  might  easily  retire  to  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

L.  Whilst  the  leaders  were  revolving  this 
matter,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Athens,  to 
inform  them  that  the  Barbarian  had  penetrated 
Attica,  and  was  burning  all  before  him.  The 
forces  under  Xerxes  in  their  passage  through 
BcEOtia  had  set  fire  to  the  city  of  the  Thes- 
pians, who  had  retired  to  the  Peloponnese. 
They  had  also  burned  the  city  of  the  Plateaus, 
and  proceeding  onwards,  were  now  about  to 
ravage  Athens.  "    They  had  so  treated  Thes- 


6  Three  times  tnctorious.'} — Pausanias  says,  that  he 
was  twice  victorious  in  the  contests  of  the  Pentathlon, 
and  once  in  those  of  the  Stadium. 

7  Spartan  ejr^rac<ioa>- Thucydides,  book  r.  says  the 
same  thing ;  M«}XiM  AetMtitufAtvtttf  {jm  u^tw  awtxtt  the 
Melians  are  a  Lacedaemonian  colony ;  so  also  does  Xeno. 
phon.  Hist  Greec  L  ii.  The  particulars  of  their  migra. 
tion  are  related  at  length  by  Hutareh,  in  his  treatise  ol 
the  virtues  of  Women,  where  he  speaks  of  the  Tyrrhene 
Women.— 7. 

8  Ravetge  AthenM.'^TYie  following  lines,  describing 
the  advance  of  Xerxes  to  Athens,  are  hi|^y  antrngt^f^ 
and  poetical: 

Her  oliv*  gnrwM  now  Attica  diqiliy'd ; 
The  fields  where  Cent  fint  her  gifkt  bertow'd. 
The  vooka,  whoee  marble  crtvloe*  the  bees 
With  •weetiMM  •torcd  {  uopa(aUei*d  In  art 
Rota  itnietarM  grawlnfr  ca  the  ■tnninat'i  ejr* 
Where'er  It  ream'd  delighted.    On  like  dea^ 
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pia  and  Platea,  because  informed  by  the  The- 
bans  that  these  places  were  hostile  to  them. 

LL  After  passing  the'Hell^pbnt,  the  Bar. 
barians  had  remained  a  mcmttf  in  its  vicinity, 
before  they  advanced:  three  more  were  em- 
ployed in  their  march  to  Attica,  where  they 
arrived  when  Calliades  was  chief  magistrate. 
They  found  the  city  deserted ;  an  inconsider- 
able number  remained  in  the  temple,  with  the 
treasurers  *  of  the  temple,  and  a  few  of  the 
meaner  sort,  who,  with  a  pallisade  of  wood, 
attempted  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my to  the  citadel.  These  had  not  gone  to  Sa. 
lamis,  being  deterred  partly  by  their  indigence, 
and  partly  from  their  confidence  in  ^..declar- 
ation of  the  oracle,  that  a  wall  of  wood  would 
prove  invincible.  This  they  referred  not  to 
the  ships,  but  to  the  defence  of  wood,  which 
on  this  occasion  they  had  formed. 

LII.  The  Persians  encamped  on  the  hill 
opposite  the  citadel,  which  the  Athenians  call 
the  hill  of  Mars, '  and  thus  commenced  their 
attack :  they  shot  against  the  intrenchment  of 
wood,  arrows  wrapped  in  tow,  and  set  on  fire. 
The  Athenians,  although  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  involved  in  the  fire  which  had 
caught  their  barricade,  obstinately  refused  to 
listen  to  conditions,  and  would  not  hear  the 
Pisistratidse,  who  on  certain  terms  invited  them 
to  surrender.  They  resisted  to  the  last,  and 
when  the  Persians  were  just  about  to  enter, 
they  rolled  down  upon  them  stones  of  an 
immense  size.     Xerxes,  not  able  to  force  the 


From  h's  pale  courser  scatt'ring  waste  around. 
The  regal  homicide  of  nations  pass'd. 
Unchaining  all  the  ftiriei  of  revenge 
On  this  devoted  country.  Sec.  Athenaid. 

1  Treeuurers.'} — See  Suidas,  at  the  word  Tofwaw; 
these,  he  tells  us,  were  Athenian  magistrates,  and  were 
ten  in  number  j  the  shrine  of  Minerva,  of  Victory,  with 
their  ornaments  and  wealth,  were  delivered  to  tiiem  in 
the  presence  of  the  senate. 

2  Hill  of  Mari,2— On  this  place  was  held  the  celebrated 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  of  whicJi,  as  it  bore  so  high  a 
rank  in  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  republic,  the 
following  succinct  account  from  Gillies  may  be  accep. 
table. 

**  The  court  of  the  Areopagus,  originally  intrusted  with 
the  criminal  jurisdiction,  assumed  an  extensive  power 
in  regulating  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  citizens : 
it  consisted  only  of  such  magistrates  as  had  dischai^^ 
with  approbation  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 
The  members  were  named  for  life,  and  as  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  institution  they  were  generally  persons  of  a 
mature  age,  of  an  extensive  experience,  and  who  having 
already  attained  the  aim,  had  seen  the  vanity  of  ambi- 
tion, they  were  well  qualified  to  restrain  the  impetuous 
passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
popular  frenzy." 


place,  was  for  a  long  time  eiceedio^  pec 

fJesfid* 

LIII.  In  the  midst  of  their  embarrasament 
the  Barbarians  discovered  a  resource,  indeed 
the  oracle  had  declared,  Uuit  whatever  the 
Athenians  possessed  on  tlie  continent,  sbojuld' 
be  reduced  to  the  power  of  t\\fi .  Persians.  In . 
the  firont  of  the  citadel,  but  behind  the  gates 
and  the  regular  ascent,  there  was  a  cragged 
and  unguarded  pass,  by  which  it  was  not 
thought  ppssible  tlhat  any  man  could  force  hia 
way.  Here,  however,  some  o£.JjAe  enemy 
mounted,  near  the  temple  of  Aglauroe, '  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops.  Aa  soon  as  the.  Athen- 
ians discovered  them,  part  threw  themaelvea. 
over  the  wall  and  were  killed,  others  retired 
into  the  building. — The  Persians  who  enteied, 
forced  their  way  to  the  gates,  threw  them  apeo, 
and  put  the  suppliants  to  death  who  had  there 
taken  refuge;  they  afterwards  plundered  and 
set  fire  to  the  citadeL  ~"    ' 

Liy.  As  soon  as  Xerxes  found  himself  en- 
tire master  of  Athens,  he  sent  a  horseman  to 
Susa,  to  infomft  Artabanus  of  his  success.  C)n 
the  following  day  he  called  together  the 
Athenian  exiles  who  were  with  him,  and  or- 
dered them  to  go  to  the  citadel  and  there  sacri^ 
fice  according  to  the  custom  of  their  countiy- 
He  was  probably  induced  to  this  from  aome 
nocturnal  vision,  or  from  some  compunctioii, 
on  account  of  his  having  burned  the  temple. 
The  exiles  did  as  they  were  commanded. 

LV.  I  will  explain  my  reason  for  introduc- 
ing this  circumstance : — There  is  in  the  citadel 
a  temple  sacred  to  Erectheus,  *  who  is  said  to 

3  Jglauros.2— This  word  is  written  Aglanroein  £ta- 
sanias,  L  L  c.  18 ;  in  Ovid.  Met  L  iL  739. 

Aglauros  laenua,  medium  poHederat  Haane. 
Larcher  nevertheless,  on  the  authorities  of  Apcrflo. 
dorus  and  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  writes  it  Agranlos; 
see  his  elaborate  note. 

4  Erectheus.'}— See  book  v.  c  82.  Not  only  Ereetlwui 
called  himself  the  ofispriog  of  the  earth,  but,  as  I  have 
before  shown,  all  the  Athenians  also.  In  his  temple 
were  three  altars,  on  the  first  of  which  they  sacrifired  to 
Neptune  and  Erectheus,  from  which  Neptune  was  called 
Erecthean.    See  Lycophron,  v.  158. 

Erectheus  was  deified,  because  in  a  oontest  with  Ea- 
molpus,  prince  of  Thrace,  he  was  told  by  the  onde  that 
if  he  would  sacrifice  his  daughter  before  he  engaged  tlw 
enemy,  he  should  be  victorious;  he  did  80»  and  sncoeeded. 
See  the  story  related,  Lycurg.  contra  Zeocro^.— Taylor's 
edit  217. 

Concerning  his  being  deemed  an  offlpringof  the  eartha 
Famaby,  on  this  kind  of  fortuitous  generation,  is  w<wth 
consulting,  in  his  note  on  Ovid.  Met  L  4ia 

Fausanias,  in  Atticis,  c.  xxvii.  raentionB  two  larga 
figures  in  brass  in  a  fighting  attitude,  supposed  to  repra. 
sent  Erectheus,  and  Immaradns,  son  of  Enmolpuai—I* 
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have  been  iSbe  olfdfdnt^  cK  the  earth :  in  tluB  li 
BB  olive*  and  a  sea,  *  believed  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  NeptuofijAdJJinerva,  in  tes- 
timony of  their  dispute'  concerning  this  coun- 
try :  this  olive  tfie~Barbariaiis  had  burned  wHh 
the  temple.  The  Athenians,  who  iad  been 
sent  by  the  king  to  perform  the  ceremonies  ei 
their  religion,  which  was  two  days  after  the 
place  had 'been  burned,  observed  that  this  olive 


had  put  forth  a  new  shoQtj  a  cuhjt '  in  IgHgth* 

LVI.  When  the  Greeks  at  Salamis  heard 
what  had  befallen  the  citadel  of  Athens,  tliey 
were  seized  Tidth  consternation ;  many  of  the 
leaders,  without  waiting  the  result  of  the  coun^ 
cil  as  to  their  future  conduct,  went  hastily  on 
board,  hoisted  their  sails,  and  prepare?  to  fly. 
It  was  instantly  determined  by  those  wEo  re. 
mained,  that  they  must  only  risk  an, engagement 
at  sea  near  the  isthmus.     At  the  approgfih  of 


5  An  ofnw.]— "This,  aceording  to  Pliny,  was  said  to 
exist  in  his  time  ;  it  was  in  the  dtad^ :  and  because 
goats  destroy  the  olive  and  make  it  barren,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  bring  goats  near  the  dtadd,  except  once  a-year 
for  the  necessary  sanifice.— XareA«r. 

Some  oil  made  of  this  oUve,  which  was  sacred  to 
Minerva,  was  given  as  a  reward  to  those  who  conquered 
in  the  Panathenaea.  See  the  Scholiast  to  the  Nnbes  of 
Aristophanes,  and  to  the  10  Nem.  Ode  of  Pindar,  ver. 
65^    See  a  whole  oration  ci  Lysias  j  inrtf  rw  mx«u^7*. 

6  A  sea."}— This  was  a  cistern,  into  which,  by  a  subter- 
raneous  canal,  sea  water  was  conducted. 

'*  In  itself,**  said  Pansanias,  **  there  is  notUng  remark- 
able, but  what  deserves  to  be  related  is,  that  when  the 
south  wind  blows,  a  noise  is  heard  like  that  of  agitated 
waves ;  and  upon  the  stone  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  trident, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  testimony  of  the  dispnte  betwixt 
Bfinerva  and  N^toae  cfmeeming  Atttea.^— 8e«  Pau- 
ionicUf  L  i.  c,  2& 

The  same  was  also  said  to  be  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
Hippias,  near  Mantinea,  and  at  Mylase,  a  town  of  Caria, 
although  the  gate  of  this  last  place  was  eighty  Airlongs 
from  the  sen,  and  Mantinea  ^vas  so  far  inhmd,  that  the 
water  of  the  sea  could  not  come  there  unless  by  a  mir. 
acle. — Larcher. 

The  word  sea  is  used  in  the  same  manner  for  a  large 
cistern,  by  our  interpreters  of  the  Bible ;  see  2  Kinga» 
XXV.  la 

*<  And  the  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  the  house  of  th« 
Lord,  and  the  bases,  and  the  brazen  tea  that  was  in  the 
house  of  the  I>ord,  did  the  Chaldees  break  in  pieces,  and 
carried  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon.** 

This  sea  is  described,  1  Kings  vii.  S3,  to  be  ten  cubits 
from  one  brim  to  the  other.  The  Greek  word  in  Hero. 
dotuR,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  is  OaXa^fat,  This  meaning 
of  the  English  word  tea  I  do  not  find  either  in  Chambers's 
or  Johupon's  Dictionary.— 7*. 

7  Their  tfu^m^.]— This  is  said  to  have  happened  in 

the  reign  of  Cecropa.   Neptune  coming  to  Athens,  struck 

with  his  trident  the  midst  of  tlie  eltadri,  firom  wliicfa 

sprai^  a  horse ;  Minerva  produced  an  oUve :  Jupiter 

assigned  the  patronage  of  the  town  to  Minerva. 

8  A  cuMI.  ]—Pausanias  says  two  cubits.  I  SHppose, 
sa)'^  Larcher,  the  miracle  increased  with  the  time. 


night  they  left  the  aMnUy>  and  returned  to 
their  ships.  .  ~^ 

LVli'^As  soon  as  Themistodes  had  retired 
to  bis  vessel,  MnesipAiilua^  an  Athenian,  came 
to  ask  him  what  bad  been  the  determination  of 
the  coimciL  When  he  was  informed  of  their 
resohition  to  sail  to  the  isthmus,  and  eome  to 
bat£le  in  the  vicinity  of  t£e  ijf^eloponnese,  be 
expressed  himself  as  follows  t  <«  If  the  allies," 
said  he«  *«  shall  (nice  leave  SalaniiS,  yiMi  wiU 
never  Iwve  the  opportunity  of  fij^dng^^^r  your 
oDuntiy.  The  fleet  wiQ  certaui^  separate,  and 
each  nadon  return  to  their  respective  hoiacs, 
and  neither  Eorybiades  nor  any  one  else  will 
be  able  to  prevent  them :  thus  Greece  wiil  per- 
ish from  the  want  of  judicious  counselT'^ake 
haste,  therefore,  and  endeavour  to  counteraM 
what  has  been  determined ;  if  it  be  possible, 
prevail  on  Eurybiades  to  diange  his  ptrpose 
and  oontinue  here*** 

LYIIL  This  advice  was  so  i^iveeable  to 
Themistodes,  that,  vnthoot  retumingjy)^  aii^ 
swer,  he  went  to  the  vessd  ^fJBurybiades. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  he  expressed  his  desne 
to  speak  with  him  on  what  was  of  importanee 
to  the  common  interest :  he  was  desired  to  come 
on  board,  and  decl»e  his  sentiments.  Themis>- 
todes)  seated  by^himTlelated  what  had  been 
said  by  Mnesiphihis,  ae  from  himself,  wbTch  he 
so  enforced  by  oth^  arguments,  that  Eury. 
blades  was  brought  over  to  his  opinion,  and 
persuaded  to  leave  the  shipj  and  i^aiii  assemble 
the  leader^  """ 

LIpC.  As  soon  as  they  were  met,  and  before 
EuPfDiades  had  explained  why  he  had  called 
them  together,  Themistodes  spake  at  some 
length,  and  with  great  apparent  2eaL  Adi- 
mantus,  son  of  Ocytue,  the  Corinthiaii  leader, 
interrupted  him :  <*  Themistodes,**  said  h^, 
'*  at  the  public  games  they  who  rise .  before 
their  time  are  beaten***  «  True,**  replied  The^ 
mistodes,  **  but  they  who  are  left  behind  are 
nevn^jXQBOied.**  "^ 

LX.  Having  thus  gendy  reproved  the  Cor. 
inthian,  he  turned  to  Earyblades :  be  did  not 
repeat  what  he  had  said  to  him  before,  that  as 
soon  as  the  fleet  should  leave  Salamis,  the  con- 
federates would  dnperse,  for  as  they  werejpre- 
sent  he  did  •  not  think  it  jproper  to  accuse  any 
one.  He  had  recourse  to  other  "arguments : 
"The  safety  of  Greece,**  said  he7''^ depends 
on  you ;  whether,  listemi^  ta  me  you  come  to 
an  engagement  here,  or,  persuaded' tTjrtiiose 
who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  yon  shSn  con- 
duct  the  fleet  to  the  istEmus;  hear  the  argu- 
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ments  on  both  sides  and  then  determine.  If 
we  fight  at  the  isthmus,  we  must  fight^in  the 
open  sea,  where,  on  account  of  ourlieavier  ves- 
sels and  inferior  nuigb^,' we  shall  have  every 
disadvantage:  add  to  this,  that  if  everything 
else  succeed  to  our  wishes,  we  shall  yet  lose 
Salamis,  Megara,  and  ^gina.  The  land  forces 
of  the  enemy' wHTaccompany  their  fleet,  which 
jrou  will  thus  draw  to  the  Pi^oponnese,  and 
involve  all  Greece  in  danger.  ~  By  adopting 
what  I  recommend  you  will  have  th^  advan- 
tages :  By  fighting  within  a  narrower  space  of 
sea,  our  small  force  will  be  better  able  to  con- 
tend with  the  girea£er*'armam!en.t  of  the  enemy, 
and  according  to  the  common  chances  of  war, 
we  shall  have  decisively  the  ad\'antage.  For  us 
it  must  be  most  eligible  to  contend  in  a  small 
space,  as  for  them  to  fight  in  a  large  one. 
Thus  also  will .  Salamis  be  preserved,  where 
our  wives  and  children  remain,  and  thus  ^0o, 
the  very  advantage  of  which  you  yourselves  are 
solicitous,  vnll  be  secured.  By  remaining  here 
you  will  as  effectually  defend  the  Pelopbnnese, 
as  by  sailing  to  the  isthmus ;  and  it  iviU  be  ex. 
tremely  injudicious  to  draw  the  enemy  there. 
If ,  as  I  sincerely  wish,  we  shall  obtain^the  vic^ 
tory,  the  Barbanans  will  neither  advance  to  the 
isthmus,  nor  penetrate  beyond  Attica:  they 
will  retire  in  confusion.  We  shall  thus  be 
benefited  by  preserving  Salamis,  Megara,  and 
iBgina,  where  the  oracle  has  promised  we  shall 
be  superior  to  our  enemy.  They  whose  deli- 
berations are  regulated  by  reason '  generally 
obtain  their  wishes,  whilst"  they  who  are  rash 
in  their  decisions  must  not  expect  the  favour  of 
the  gods.'* 

LXL  Themistocles  was  a  second  time  m- 
.  tempted  by  Adimantus  of  Corinth,  who  or- 
dered  him  to  be  silent,  as  not  having  now  a 
country ; '  and  he  added,  that  Eurybiades  could 
only  then  consistency  suffer  Themistocles  to 
influence  his  determination,  when  he  should 
again  have  a  city :  this  he  spake  in  allusion  to 
the  plunder  and  capture  of  Athens.  Themis- 
tocles  in  reply  heaped  many  reproaches  upon 

1  Begulated  by  reason.^ 

True  fbrtitnde  U  wen  in  great  ezploiti. 

Which  justice  warrants,  and  which  wiidam  galdes ; 

Ali  Sm  is  toWring  phrensy  and  dMnction—'AddUom. 

2  Not  hacittg  now  a  country.2 

Proud  Adimantus,  on  his  birth  elate, 
.    .....    arose  and  spake : 

For  public  safttj  when  in  council  meet 

Men  who  have  countries,  silence  best  becomes 

Him  who  has  none— Shall  such  presume  to  vote  ? 

Toe  patient  Spartan,  nay,  to  dictate  here. 

Who  cannot  tell  us  they  posiesB  a  home,  Stc—AthenaUU 


the  Corinthians,  and  upon  their  leader  in  parti- 
cular; and  he  further  urged,  that  they  sl^lpoA* 
sessed  a  country  and  a  dty,  in  effect  greater 
than  theirs,  as  long  as  they  had..jbSD  hundred 
vessets^^well  provided  with  stQiaa-and  men,  a 
force  which  none  of  the  Gred|Ea.would  be  able 
toxesisL* 

LXIL  He  afterwards  proceeded  to  address 
himself  to  Eurybiades  in  particular.  *'  If,**  said 
he  with  greater  earnestness,  <<  you  continue  here, 
you  will  deserve  our  universal  gratitude ;  if  not 
you  will  be  the  destroyer  of  Greece.  In 
this  war  our  fleet  constitutes  our  last,  our 
only  resource.  You  may  be  assured,  that  -un- 
less you  accede  to  my  jidvi^e,  we  will  take  on 
board  our  families,  and  remove  with  them  to 
Siris  in  Italy,^  which  from  remote  times  has 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  us,  and  where, 
if  the  oracle  may  be  credited,  we  ought  to  found 
a  city.  Deprived  of  our  assistance,  you  will 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  remember  my  words.** 

X^XIII.  By  these  arguments,  EuryUades 
T^  finally  influenced,  principally,  as  I  should 
suppose,  from  his  fears  lest,  if  they  sailed  to 
the  isthmus,  they  shoiUd  be  deserted  by  the 
Athenians,  without  whose  aid  they  would  be 
little  able  to  contend  with  the  enemy.  He 
acceded  therefore  to  what  Themistocles  pro- 
posed, and  consented  to  stay  and  fight  ait 
SalamU, 

lTk.1V.  When  the  determination  of  Euiy- 
biades  was  known,  the  confederates,  wearied 
with  altercations,  preparedjg.  engage.  In 'this 
situation  the  morning  appeared,  at  the  dawn  of 
which  there  was  a  convulsion  of  the  earth,  which 
was  felt  at.  sea.  They  determined  tBSrefbre  to 
supplicate  the  gods,  and  implore  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  ^addiB.  This  W9s  accordingly 
done ;  after  calling  upon  all  the  gods,  theyinyok- 

3  Two  hundred  tw«M2».>— Aristotle  writes,  that  the 
senate  of  the  Areopagus  gave  eight  drachmae  to  every 
soldier,  and  thuc  the  compliment  of  men  was  soon  pro- 
vided. Clidemnus  says,  that  this  money  was  procured 
by  the  artifice  of  Themistocles :  whilst  the  Athenians, 
says  he,  assembled  at  Pirteos,  to  embark,  the  ngki  ni  the 
statue  of  Minerva  was  lost  lliemistocles  pretendlii|r  ta 
make  a  search,  found  amongst  the  bag^gage  an  immense 
sum  of  money,  which  being  divided,  spread  abundance 
amongst  their  fleet— LorcAer. 

Thus  brief  he  [Tb«ini»toclM]  clotad  >- 

AthenUiu  still  poMCM 
A  city  buoyant  on  two  hundred  koeli. 
Thou  admiral  of  Sparta  flnune  thy  choice  i— 
FiKht,  and  Athenians  shall  thy  amu  snitain  i 
Retreat,  Athenians  shall  retnat  to  shores 
Which  bid  them  weloomoi  Mhtmaid. 

4  In  Italy.y- 

To  Befperian  shoiM 
For  them  by  ancient  oracles  reserved  i 
Baft  from  insulting  fees  and  false  allies.  Atkemmt  \ 
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ed  Ajax  and  Telamon,  and  despatcbed  a  vewel 
to  ^gina,  to  entreat  the  aidof\^acttnui4  the 

LXV.  Dicseus  the  son  of  Theocyde%  an 
Athenian  exile,  bnt  of  considerable  regatation 
with  the^Medes,  at  the  time  when  Attica  was 
deserted  by  the  Athenians,  and  wasted  by  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  reported  that  he  was  with 
Demara^sjBilJSpiula  on  the^lai|i9J^  ThHa.' 
Here  he  saw  a  dust  as  of  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  advancing jDzonuJEIleusis.  Whilst 
they  were  wondering  from  whence  it  could  pro- 
ceed, Dicxus  affinps  f hat,  hi*  heard  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  him  the  mystic  lacchus.^f- 
Demaratus,  being  ignorant  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,'^  inquired  the  meaning  of  the  noise 

5  Macida.l — See  book  t.  c  80.— ^^nsult  PaoBanias, 
book  it  c  29. 

Near  the  port  of  the  island  of  Mf^siA  there  is  a  temple 
of  Venus,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  dty  is 
a  temple  of  £acu8,  called  the  .£aceiuui.  It  is  a  square 
structure  of  white  marble,  in  the  entrance  of  which  are 
the  statues  of  the  deputies  who  came  to  .Sacos  from  all 
parts  of  Greece. 

6  IaccAtu.2 — On  the  20th  of  the  month  Boedromion, 
which  answers  to  our  October,  wliich  was  the  16th  day 
of  the  festival  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  they  carried  from 
the  Ceramians  to  Eleusis,  a  figure  of  lacchua,  or  Bac- 
rJius,  crowned  with  myrtle,  haVing  a  torch  in  his  hand. 
During  the  procession  they  sung  a  hymn  in  honour  of 
the  god,  which  hymn  was  also  called  lacchus,  and  in 
which  they  often  repeated  the  word  lacche.— Z,arcA«r. 

The  word  lacchus  is  derived,  according  to  Eustathius 
ar4  tm;  i*x^*f  from  bawling  out.  lacclius  is  used  by 
Virgil  as  synonymous  with  vinom,  because  lacchus  or 
Bacchus  was  the  god  of  wine  :  some  say  he  was  the  son 
of  Ceres.  In  the  mysteries  here  mentioned  he  is  always 
ioined  with  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  but  he  is  not  always 
considered  as  the  son  of  Ceres,  though  nursed  at  her 
breast— See  Lucretius,  and  Salmcuiut  ad  Solinum,  p. 

Tlie  circumstance  of  the  m3r8tica  vannus,  or  mystical 
fan,  which  in  this  solemnity  was  earned  before  the  image 
of  lacchus,  ia  thus  curiously  explained  by  Servius,  ad 
Ceorg.  i.  166.  The  fan,  says  he,  was  carried  in  proces- 
sion before  Bacchus,  because  they  who  were  initiated 
into  his  mysteries  are  purified  as  com  is  by  the  use  of 
the  fan  or  van.— T. 

7  Mysteries.'^ — I  have  before  spoken  on  the  sulfject  of 
these  mysteries ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  far  more  par- 
ticular and  entertaining  account  of  them  in  Warburton's 
Divine  Legation,  and  in  the  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anachar- 
sis,  vol.  V.  507,  &e.  Warburton  intimates  liis  belief  that 
the  initiated  were  instructed  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Being.  Larcher  thinks  otherwise :  they  might  perhaps, 
says  the  learned  Frenchman,  do  this  with  respect  to 
those  whom  they  found  inclined  to  believe  this  dogma ; 
but  they  preached  atheism  to  a  select  number,  in  whom 
they  found  a  favourable  disposition  to  receive  it  fhe 
temple  of  Ceres,  where  these  mysteries  were  celebrated, 
was  one  of  the  noblest  in  Greece ;  it  is  described  by  Stnu 
bo,  book  ix.  and  by  Vitruvius,  book  viL  A  view  of  it  is 
given  in  the  '*  Ruint  of  Athena  ;**  and  it  is  described  also 
by  Chandler  in  his  Travels  in  Greece.  There  were  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries ;  the  latter  of  which  be- 
longed to  Proserpine  only. — T. 


which  he  heard.  "Demaratus,**  answered 
Dicseus,  "some  great  calamity  is  impending 
over  the  forces  of  the  king :  Atti^lSeing  de- 
serted, it  is  evidently  the  divinity  which  speaks, 
and  is  now  coming  from'  £leusi8to.jfisist  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies.  If  this  shall  appear 
in  the  Peloponnese,  the  king  himself,  and  the 
foroes  which  are  with  him,  ynll  he  involved  in 
the  greatest  danger ;  if  it  shall  show  itself  at 
Sala^,  the  destruction  of  the  king's  fleet  will 
probably  ensue.  Once  in  every  year  the 
At)ienians  solemnize  these  rights  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  when  also  they  initiate  into  this 
mysteries,  such  of  the  Greeks  as  may  desire  it. 
Thci  sound  which  you  hear  is  the  voice  of  lac- 
chus." To  this  he  says  Demaratus  made  him 
this  reply :  "  Make  no  menSonoTlhis  to  any 
one.  If  what  you  say  should  be  communicated 
lirtb^  king,  you  will  certaimy  lose  your  head, 
and  neither  myself  nor  any  one  else  will  be 
able  to  8avejrou71)e  silent,  therefore,  and  leave 
the  event  to  the  gods.**  He  added,  that  after 
the  dust  and  voice  which  thgy:.£aHc  and  heard, 
a  cloud  appeared,  which  dir^ctedJbLs  course  to- 
wards Salamis  and  the  Grecian  fleet.  From 
this  they  concluded  that  the  armament  of  Xer- 
xes would  be  defeated.  This  was  reported  by 
Dicaeus,"  the  son  of  Theoqy4^s ;  for  the  truth 
of  which  he  appealed  to  Demaratus  and  others. 
LXVI.  The  naval  troopsLof^Xerxes,  after 
being  spectators  of  the  slaughter  of  the^gpaxtans, 
passed  over  from  Trachis  to  Histisea,  where 
they   remained    three    days:     thence    saiUng 

8  Dtontf.]— Upon  this  name  the  following  pleasant 
anecdote  occurs  in  the  Voyage  da  Jenne  Anacharsia. 

A  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  splendoor 
of  his  name,  came  to  Athens :  as  I  had  known  him  at 
Susa,  I  was  his  conductor  to  the  theatre.  We  happened 
to  sit  near  a  number  of  Athenians  who  were  talking  to. 
gether— he  was  anxious  to  know  their  names.  The  first, 
says  I,  is  called  Eudoxut,  that  is  the  honourable  j  im. 
mediately  my  Peraan  makes  a  low  bow  to  Eudoxut, 
the  second,  1  continued,  is  named  Polycletus,  or  the  very 
celebrated  ;  another  very  low  bow.  Doubtless,  says  he, 
these  two  are  at  the  head  of  the  republic  Oh  no,  they 
are  people  whom  nobody  knows.  That  third  person, 
who  seems  so  infirm,  is  called  MegcutheneM,  cft  the  very 
strong  i  the  fat  heavy  man  yonder  is  named  Prothoot, 
or  the  very  swifts  yon  melancholy  fellow's  name  is  Epi. 
charts,  which  means  the  cheerful  The  sixth,  says  the 
Persian  impatiently,  how  is  he  called  ?  Sostrates,  or  Ae 
saviour  of  the  army.  He  has  commanded  then  ?  No ;  be 
has  never  been  in  the  service.  The  seventh,  yonder, 
who  is  called  CUtonuu^us,  which  aignifiew  Hhutrioue 
warrior,  has  always  been  a  coward,  and  is  declared  in- 
famous.  The  name  of  the  eighth  is  Dicaus,  or  the  fust,  a 
most  notorious  rascal— I  was  going  to  name  the  ninth, 
when  the  stranger  rose  and  said.  How  all  these  people 
disgrace  their  names  I  But  at  least,  says  I,  you  must 
confess,  that  their  names  do  not  make  them  ooxcomba. 
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do?m  the  Enripns^  in  three  more  they  cmne 
to  Pbalerum.*  The  land  and  sea  forees  were 
neither  of  tfaeiii>  as  iieur  ai  I  can  determiilffrless 
in  number  when  diey  laid  waste  Attica,  than 
when  they  first  arrived  at  Sepia8.§i)4-Xl[Mnno- 
pyke.  To  supply  the  loss  of  those  who  perish- 
ed  from  the  storm,  and  who  were  slain  at 
Thermopylae  and  Artemlsium,  there  arrived 
from  those  nations  which  had  not  yet  declared 
for  the  king,  reinforcements  of  Slelians,  Dori- 
ans, Locriuis,  and  Bactarians,  who,  except  the 
Thespians  and  Plateaus,  joined  him  with  all 
their  troops.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Carystians,  Andrians,  Tenians,  with  all  the 
peqple  of  the  islands,  except  the  five  states  ' 
before  specified.  The  farther  the  Persians 
penetrated  into  Greece,  by  the  greater  numbers 
were  they  followed. 

LX  VIL  All  these  troops,  except  the  Pari- 
ans, assembled  at  Athens  or  at  Phalerum. 
The  Parians '  stayed  at  Cythnus,  waiting  the 
event  of  the  war.  At  this  juncture  Xerxes 
visited  his  fleet  in  person,  to  confer  with  the 
leaders,  and  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  sen- 
timents.  On  his  arrival  he  presided  at  a  council 
where  the  princes  of  the  different  nations,  and 
the  several  commanders,  were  placed  according 
to  the  rank  which  Xerxes  had  given  them. 
The  prince  of  Sidon  first,  the  prince  of  Tyre  * 

1  Phalerum.y^  Athena  had  three  ports  near  earli 
other,  Pirsmis,  Mnnychia,  and  Fhalemm.  .nuaemm  is 
said  to  have  been  named  from  Fbalems,  a  companion  of 
Jason  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Theseus  sailed 
from  it  for  Crete,  and  Menestheus  his  successor  for  Troy ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  Iiaven  of  Athens  to  the  time 
of  Themistodes.  It  is  a  small  port  of  a  drcular  form } 
the  entrance  narrow,  the  bottom  a  clear  fine  sand,  visible 
through  the  transparent  water.  The  fane  of  Aristides, 
and  his  monument,  which  was  erected  at  the  public  ex. 
pense,  were  by  this  port  The  capital  port  was  Firesus. 
'^Chandter. 

Chandler  writes  Phalerum ;  Pooocke,  Fhalerens  and 
Pyreeium;  D*Anville,  Fhalerus;  Meursius,  in  his  tract 
called  FirsBus,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Port  of  that  name, 
writes  Phato-um,  and  properly.  This  was  the  most 
ancient  port  of  the  three.— r. 

2  Five  states.^'SaxoBt  Meloe,  Siphnoe,  Seriphus,  and 
Cythnus. 

3  Pariatu.'}— The  Parians  shared  with  the  Persians 
the  disgrace  of  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  their  perfidy 
to  the  Greeks  became  proverbiaL— 71 

4  Tyre.2—ln  Isaiah,  chapter  xxiiL  v.  10.  Tyre  is  call, 
ed  the  daughter  of  Tarshish ;  in  the  same  chapter,  v.  12. 
Tyre  is  called  the  daughter  of  Sidon,  I  presume,  on  dif. 
fcrent  accounts.  The  Syrians  were  originally  a  colony 
of  the  Sidonians,  and  Sidon,  consequently  the  mother  dty 
of  Tyre.  By  Tarshish,  the  Seventy  universally  under, 
stand  Carthage :  but  how  then  could  Tyre  be  called  the 
daughter  of  Tarshish  ?  for  Carthage  was  the  daughter 
of  Tyre. 

Herodotus,  in  book  il  chap.  44,  speaks  of  the  Herailes 


I  next,  and  the  rest  in  drder.  The  Iclnj^  iiieu 
commissioned  Mardonius  to  inquire  of  them 
individually  whether  they  were  willing^  to  en* 
gage  the  enemy. 

LXyilL  Mardonius  began  with  therprinee 
of  Sidon,  and  from  him  went  to  the  rest;  and 
they  were  all  of  opinion  that  a  battle  shoolcl  te 
fought ;  but  Artemisia  thus  delivered  her  sen^ 
tiuients :  '*  Mardonius,  deliver  tlus  my  ofrfnioii 
to  the  king,  whose  exertionTJn  the  battle  ol 
Eubcea  were  neither  the  meanest  nor  the  leiwt  s 

of  Tyre.  It  has  been  co^jectujed  by  many  lewnsd  iw^ 
that  this  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  IirmlUiali 
Samson.  That  this  is  very  probable,  the  reader  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  tiiink  from  these  among'  ottier 
reasons: 

With  Uie  story  of  Samson  the  Tyrians  ndglit  etdly 
become  acquainted  at  Joppa,  a  seaport  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Dan;  but  more  especially  from  those  Daaftea 
who  removed  to  Laish,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tjre, 
and  who,  as  Ezekiel  informs  ns,  had  great  oommeree 
with  the  Tyrians.  These  Danites  came  from  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol,  where  Samson  was  bom  and  Uved,  and  womld 
not  fail  of  promulgating  and  magnifying  tiie  exploits  of 
their  own  hero.  I  am  aware  how  rash  it  is  to  pronoonw 
a  sameness  of  person  from  a  likeness  of  oertidn  eorres. 
ponding  circumstances  in  the  actions  of  men,  but  there 
are  certain  particulars  so  striking,  first  in  the  aioooiint 
given  of  this  Tyrian  Hercules  by  Herodotns,  and  se. 
oondly,  in  the  ritual  prescribed  for  his  wondilp^  ttat 
where  we  can  prove  nothing  by  more  solid  argQment» 
conjectures  so  founded  may  be  permitted  to  have  some 
weight  The  story  of  Samson  will  account  for  the  two 
pillars  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  if  we  consider 
them  as  placed  there  in  commemoration  of  the  greatest 
of  Samson's  exploits.  The  various  circumstances 
which  Herodotus  makes  peculiar  to  the  Tyrian  Hereo. 
les,  however  disguised,  are  all  reducible  and  relatire  to 
this  last  action  of  Samson.  I.  Hercules,  being  appre. 
bended  by  the  Egyptians,  was  led  in  procenion  as  a  sa. 
orifice  to  Jupiter;  and  the  Philistines  proclaimed  a 
feast  to  ofier  a  great  sacrifice  to  Dagon  their  god,  and 
to  rejoice,  because  Samson  was  delivered  into  their 
hands.  2.  Whilst  Hercules  stood  at  the  altar,  he  re- 
mained quiet  for  a  season ;  and  so  ^d  Samson  when 
his  strength  was  departed  from  him.  S.  But  in  a  short 
time  Hercules  returned  to  his  strength,  and  slew  all  the 
Egyptians.— Concerning  the  ritual  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Bochart  remarks  there  wer« 
many  things  in  it  not  practised  elsewhere.  Let  tli« 
reader  judge  from  what  follows  whether  they  do  not 
seem  borrowed  from  the  Levitical  Law,  or  gnraaded 
on  what  the  Scripture  relates  of  Samson.  The  total 
disuse  of  images,  the  prohibition  of  swine  in  sacrifice, 
the  habit  of  the  priest,  the  embroidered  stole.  Sec  and 
naked  feet,  the  strict  chastity  exacted  of  him,  the  lire 
ever-burning  on  the  altar,  are  all  of  them  precepts 
which  Moses  delivered.  Why  may  we  not  add  that  the 
exclusion  of  women  from  the  temple,  and  the  shaven 
head  of  the  priests,  were  intended  to  brand  the  trea. 
cherous  behaviour  of  Delilah,  and  to  commemorate  the 
loss  of  Samson's  locks  P  Appian,  Arrian,  and  Diodoma 
Siculus,  acknowledge  th^  to  have  been  Phenidaa 
rites,  and  diflferent  from  any  observed  among  the 
Oreeks ;  and  It  is  well  known  that  this  ntuj^ulari^fWMM 
a  principal  point  intended  by  the  ritual  of  If  osm<~3*. 
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I  think  myself  therefofe  justified  ni  dedariag 
what  1  think  will  be  most  to  your  intefest  to 
pursue.  I  would  advise  jw'^^^yBj^Stt  your 
•hips,  and  not  risk  a  battle.  These  men  by 
eea  are  as  miicli  superior  to  yours>  as  men  are 
to  women :  but  after  all,  what  necessity  is 
there  for  your  hazarding  an  engagement  ?  You 
are  already  in  possession  of  Athens,  the 
avowed  object  of  this  expedMdh;rtAie  rest  of 
-Greece  h  already  your  own,  and  no  one  resists 
you.  They  who  opposed  you,  have  met  tihe 
fate  they  merited.  I  will  now  tell  you  how 
the  afiairs  of  your  adversaries  «re  drcnm- 
fitanced :  if  you  do  not  urge  a  naval  engage- 
ment,  but  will  order  your  vessels  either  to  re- 
main   here,   or  sail  to  the  Peloponnese,  all 

your  wishes  will  infallibly  1>^  accomplished 

The  Greeks  will  not  long  be  able  to  oppose 
you;  you  will  oblige  them  to  separate,  and  re- 
tire to  their  respectiveT'Eomes.  I  am  weU 
informed,  that  in  the-island  where  they  are, 
they  have  no  supply  pjTprovisions ;  and  if  you 
shall  enter  the  Peloponnese,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  these  remaining  here,  will  risk 
a  battle  for  the  sake  of  the  Athenians.  But 
if  you  determine  to  "S^t  them  by  sea,  I  seri- 
ously fear  that  a  defeat  of  your  Heet  will  be 
added  to  that  of  your  land  forces.  Let  this 
also  be  impressed  upon  your  mind,  that  the 
'  best  of  men  have  sometimes  the  worst  of  ser- 
vants ;  and  that  bad  men  are  frequently  served 
with  fidelity.  You,  O  king,  are  one  pf^the 
best  of  men ;  but  you  have  among  your  de- 
pendents Egyptians,  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  and 
Pamphylians,*  from  whom  no  good  can  be  ex- 
pected." 

5  Cilieiaru  and  Pa«npAy/Mm«.3— However  eootemp- 
taoosl^these  people  may  be  here  iotrodnoed,  it  ie  eer- 
tatn  that  Tanua  of  Cilida  was  accounted  the  metropolis 
of  this  part  of  Asia,  and  was  the  first  eommerdal  power 
which  made  any  figure  in  that  part  of  the  virorld.  Not 
only  the  fablee  of  Pagan  mythology,  which  Inform  ns 
that  Anchiale  was  built  by  the  daof^ter  ef  Japetus,  and 
Tarsus,  by  Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter,  bear  witness  to  the 
high  antiquity  of  these  cities;  but  Scripture  also  in. 
forms  us,  that  tlie  sons  of  Tarshish,  who  wore  settled 
on  this  coast,  Iiad  made  themselves  ^moos  for  their  na. 
vigation  and  commerce  as  early  as  the  days  of  David. 
The  sAipt  of  Tankish,  see  Psalm  xlviii  7,  were  then 
become  a  common  appellation  for  all  vessels  of  trade ; 
and  to  go  to  Tarslush,  a  proverbial  expression  for  setting 
out  to  sea  in  such  vessels.  That  part  of  the  Mediternu 
nean  which  was  contiguous  to  Cilida  was  called  the  Sea 
of  Tarshish.  Pamphylia  was  ookmixed  from  ClUda, 
and  was  the  entrance  to  it  from  tiie  nortluweat  Strabo 
gires  this  character  of  the  natives  of  Tutus :  **  lliey 
did  not  stay  at  home,"  says  het  **  but  in  order  to  com. 
plete  their  education  went  abroad  ;  and  many  of  them, 
when  thus  accomplished,  resided  with  pleasure  in  fo- 


XXIX.'  They^wfao.wisliedifVvUte  Artemis 
sis  were  apprehennve  that  her  speaking  thu^ 
decisively  to  Jii^donius  against'fMIng  a  haJt* 
tie,  would  bring  upon  heT'soBae  mark  of  the 
king's  in^gnation ;  her  enemies  On  the  con. 
trary,  who  wished  to  see  her  disgraced,  «n4 
who  were  jealous  of  her  hrovr  with  the  king, 
were  deligltted  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  her  freedom  of  q)eech  would  prove  her 
ruin;  but  Xerxes,  after  hearing  the  oiunlona 
of  the  councH,  was  pardcUlarl^lgased  widi 
that  of  Artemisia;  he  had  esteemed  her  be- 
fore, but  he  was  on  tiiia  occasion  lavii$h  in  her 
PBJse.  He  nevertheleraHSCetmined  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  jyb^majority  ;  and  as 
he  imputed  the  former  ill  succugafiilLJSubQea  to 
his  being  absent,  he  rescAv^^  t^be  a  spectator 
of  the  battle  of  Sah&mis. 

LXX.  When  orders  were  given  for  the  fleet 
to  depart,  they  proceeded  tow%s;sl8.JS^ii>^  and 
deliberately  ranged  themselves  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. As  the  approach  of  evening  prevented 
their  then  coming  to  ah  encounter,  they  prepar- 
ed themselves  for  thQ,,£2|^wing  day.  In  the 
mean  while  a  general  constemktion  was  im. 
pressed  upon  the  Gredcs;,'juid11l  p^jtisglar  up- 
on those  of  the  Peloponnese,  who,  conceiving 
that  their  fighting  at  Salamis  was  solely  on  ao> 
count  of  the  Athenians,  believed  that  a  defeat 
would  occasion  their  being  blockaded  in  the  is- 
land,  and  would  leave  their  own  country  to- 
tally defenceless. 

LXXI.  On  the  very  same  night  the  land 
forces  of  the  Barbarians  advanced  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, though  every  possible  effort  had  been 
made  to  check  their  proceeding  farther  on  the 
continent.  As  soon  as  the  Peloponnesians 
had  heard  of  the  ruin  of  Leonidas  and  his  party 
at  Thermopylae,  they  assembled,  at  the  isthmus, 
all  the  forces  they  could  collect  from  their  dif- 
ferent cities  under  the  conduct  of  Qeombro- 
tus,  the  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  brother  of 
Leonidas.  Encamped  here,  their  first  care  was 
to  fortify  the  pass  of  Sdron  /  they  then  after 

reign  parts,  and  never  returned.*'  When  their  neigh, 
hours  on  all  ^des,  both  in  Asia  and  the  adjasent  islands, 
made  themselves  infamous  for  their  piratical  depreda- 
tions, the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  maintained  a  fidr  repiu 
tation;  they  not  imly  occupied  their  business  in  great 
waters,  but  they  also  traded  on  the  continent  They 
had  factories  at  Dedan  and  Sheba  on  the  Euphrates 
with  which  they  trafficked  in  ailver,  hc-Szekiel, 
xxxviii.  10.  All  whidi  iaddents  eonsidered,  I  should 
suppose  that  the  censure  of  Artemisii^  passed  upon 
them  in  this  plaoe,  wiH  hardly  oecarion  them  to  be  con. 
sidered  either  as  a  fkithless  or  cowardly  people.— r. 
6  ScJron.}— Said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  caUed  from 
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consulting  on  tbe  subject,  proceeded  to  defend  1  the  Dryopians  have  Ilemaion  and  Asina,.  nefir 

Cardamyle,'  in  Laconia.  The  FaioreapB*  are 
all  Lemnians.  The  Cynurians,  tbouglEinatiTes 
of  the  country,  are  supposed  to  be  lonians ;  but 
in  process  of  time,  like  the  Omeatae  and  their 
neighbours,  they  beicame  Dorians,. and  sidirject 
to  the  Argives.^  Of  all  thes^  seven  DationB, 
those  only  whom  I  have  spedfied,  attached 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  Grreece ;  the  otlien, 
if  I  may  speak  the  truth,  certainly  favoured  the 
Medes.. 

LXXIV.  They  wha  w^re  at  the  ia^mus 
exerted  themselves  as  if  every  thing  depended 
upon  them  alone,  not  expecting  any  thing  from 
the  fleet.  The  Greeks  at  Salamis,  hearing 
this,  were  overwhelmed  with  terror,  not  so 
much  on  their  own  account,  as  on  that  of  the 
Peloponnese.  They  began  to  murmur  secretly 
among  each  other,  and  to  complain  of  the  inju- 
dicious conduct  of  Eurybiades.  They  at  length 
expressed  their  discontent  aloud,  and  obliged  a 
council  to  be  called ;  a  violent  debate  ensued, 
some  were  for  sailing  instantly  tQ^the  Pdopffa- 
nese,  and  risking  every  thing  for  itflTSefence, 
ui*ging  the  absurdity  of  staying  where  they  were 
to  contend  for  a  country  already  captured. 
The  Athenians,  with  those  of  iEgina'  and 


the  whole  of  the  isthmus  by  a  wall.  This  was 
soon  finished,  as  not  one  of  so  many  thousands 
was  inactive ;  for  without  intermission  either 
by  night  or  day,  they  severally  brought  stones, 
bricks,  timber,  and  bags  ofsand. 

LXXII.  The  Greeks  wh9..appeared  in  de- 
fence of  the  isthmus  with  their  collected 
strength,  were  the  LacedaemomMJigj,  ,Accadians 
universally,  Eleans,  Corinthians,  Sicyonians, 
Epidaurians,  Phliasians,  Trcezenians,  and 
Hermionians.  All  these  were  drawn  together, 
by  the  danger  which  menacfi^ 'tjreece.  The 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesians,  although  the  Olym- 
pic games  and  Camian  festivals  were  past,  re- 
mained in  careless  inactivity  at  home. 

LXXIII.  The  PrlnjTonnanfr  iHnhnhif rd  by 
seven  different  nations  ;  two  of  these,  the  Ar- 
cadians' and  Cynurians  are  natives  of  the 
country,  and  have  never  changed  their  place  of 
residence.  The  Achaians  have  never  quitted 
tbe  Peloponnese,  but  simply  removed  from  one 
situation  to  another.  The  four  others,  name- 
ly, the  Dorians,  iEtolians,  Dryopians,  and 
Lemnians,  migrated  hither.  The  Dorians  have 
many  famous  cities ;  the  ^tolians''  Elis  only ; 

the  famous  robber  of  that  name,  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  barbarity  to  passengers,  and  who  was  killed  by 
Tlicseus.— See  Lucian  in  Jove  Tragoedo,  where  we  learn 
that  at  the  same  time  Theseus  destroyed  two  other  fa- 
mous robbers,  whose  names  were  Fityocaroptes  and 
Cercyon.  Sciron  he  threw  into  the  sea,  and  his  bones 
bocame  rodcs.— See  Ovid.  Met.  viL  443.— r. 

1  Arcadians.^ — Eustathius,  in  Dion.  r.  414,  tells  us, 
that  Arcadia  was  formerly  called  Gtgantis,  that  is,  the 
Land  of  Giants.  It  was  also  called  Azania.  Arcadia 
was  saorcd  to  the  god  Pan,  who  was  worshipped  in  every 
corner  of  the  country,  if  was  celebrated  for  the  richness 
of  its  pastives ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  generally  ad- 
dicted to  the  business  of  feeding  cattle,  tiiat  Arcades  and 
Pastores  became  synonymous  terms, .  and  the  Bacolic 
verse  was  styled  the  Arcadian.  Of  the  antiquity  which 
this  people  claimed,  I  have  already  spoken  in  a  foregoing 
note.  Some  have  supposed  Arcadia  to  have  been  so  call- 
ed from  Areas,  the  son  of  Callisto,  who  was  said  to  have 
liad  his  name  from  the  supposed  transformation  of  his 
mother,  and  to  have  given  it  to  Arcadia.— Sec  in  Arati 
Phcen.  de  Cailvttho.  Ttxuv  Afxrw  eve-cip  rot  ttXtjOivret 
Afxethet,  Homer  says  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
maritime  affiurs : 

Eixu  ou  ff^i  B-aXeWftet  tfyet  fu/Av^u, 

Which  Pope  imperfectly  renders. 

And  new  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  main. 

See  what  De  Pauw  sa]^  of  the  Arcadians  in  his  Re- 
che relies  mr  let  Greet.— T. 

2  jJHettlians.y^'rhore  seems  to  be  a  doubt  in  this  place 
whether  it  should  be  read  iEolians  or  iEtolians,  JEolns 
is  said  by  some  learned  men  to  be  fSishah,  eldest  son  of 
Javan.— Sec  the  Genealogy.  The  name  Elishah  is  ex- 
plained by  tlio  Jewish  Rabbi  to  mean  €id  insiUam :  and 


Varro,  as  cited  by  Servius  on  the  1st  JEneid,  gives  the 
same  title  to  .£olus  Hippetades,  styling  him  domitmi 
ituularum.  Lesbus  was  called  I«sa,  that  is,  I  bcUeve 
the  island.  See  Hesychius  in  Ic-gi^  Of  the  lEtdSaam, 
M.  P.  De  Pauw,  in  his  preliminary  DisconrBe  to  Mb 
Recherches  Philosophiques  sur  les  Greos  gives  a  shodc- 
ing  character.  **  On  y  parloit,"  says  the  Erendunim, 
"  a  la  verite  la  langue  des  Grecs,  mais  on  j  avoit  les 
mceurs  des  Barbares,  &  tant  d'atrocite  dans  les  caracteres, 
quo  I'on  comparoit  les  Etolians  a  des  betes  ferooes  ou 
chees  sous  le  masque  de  I'homme,"  &c. — 71 

3  Carcfam^fe.]— Strabo  says  this  city  was  foonded  oo 
a  rock,  sir/  mrfue :  and  Homer  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
seven  which  Agamemnon  promised  to  give  Achilles. 

4  Paroreat<B.'}'-See  book  iv.  c.  145.  Oreataa  was  the 
name  of  a  city  in  the  territories  of  Lacedaemon,  -which 
was  afterwards  called  Brsesiae  or  Prasiae,  concemiiig 
which  consult  Pansanias  in  Laconids. — T. 

5  ^r^'Mff.]— Eustathins  says,  that  Apis  cleared  flie 
Peloponnese  of  serpents,  and  named  it  from  himself 
Apia ;  he  was  deified,  and  thence  called  Senipis,  amaid. 
fest  allusion  to  the  great  idol  of  the  E^rypUans.  Fma 
these  serpents  Ai^s  might  receive  its  name,  for  »fym 
was  used  as  synonymous  with  «^/r.— See  ITea^iuB.  The 
frog,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  people  of  Argos,  was 
explained  to  be  a  direction  tf>  them  to  keep  at  home; 
and  properly  enough,  that  they  might  guard  the  isthmas, 
prevent  a  surprise,  and  be  a  constant  garrison  to  tiie 
Peloponnese.  It  was  an  allusion  also,  I  believe,  to  their 
old  name  Leleges.  Aetkayut  says  Hesychius,  te  the  frog 
of  a  green  colour.  The  Spartan  coin,  or  that  of  the  Pelo. 
ponnese,  was  a  x'^^'^f  or  tortoise,  the  symbol  of  ■ 
housekeeper.— r. 
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Megara,  thought  it  most  advisahle  to  fight 
where  they  were. 

L  X  X  VT^TtlemMttocies,  seeing  himself  over- 
powered by  those  of  the  Peloponnese,  retired 
privately  from  the  eowicil :  he  immediately  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  the  enemy's  fl^et,  with 
instructions  whaH^^ld  say.*""  The  man's  name 
was  Sicinnus^  a  domestic,  and  the  tutor  of  his 
children,  whom  Themistocles  afterwards  caused 
to  be  made  a  citizen  of  Thespia,  and  who  be. 
came  very  opulent.  Directing  his  course  to  the 
leaders  of  the  barbarian  fleet,  he  thus  addressed 
them :  "  The  Athenian  leader,*  who  in  reality 
is  attached  to  the  king,  and. who  wishes  to  see 
the  Greeks  in  subjection  to  your  power,  has 
sent  me  thus  prtrstely  to  you :  a  consternation 
has  seized  the  Greeks,  and  they  are  preparing 
to  fly;  an  opportunity  Is  how  afforded  you  of 
performing  a  splendid  action,  unless  you  suffer 
it  through  negligence  to  escape  you.  They  are 
divided  among  themselves,  and  incapable  of 
farther  resistance.  You  will  soon  see  those 
who  favour,  and  whb  are  inclined  to  oppose 
you,  in  hostilities  with  each  other."  Having 
said  this,  Sicinnus  departed. 

LXXVI.  The  Barbarians,  confiding  in  this 
intelligence,  passed  over  a  large  body  of  Per- 
sians to  the  small  island  of  Psittalia,^  betwixt 
Salamis  and  the  continent.  About  midnight 
the  western  division  of  their  fleet  advanced  to. 
wards  Salamis,"  meaning  to  surround  it.  The 
ships  also  which  lay  off  Ceos  and  Cynosure,* 


C  AUierdan  letader."} 

ThcmUtoclMy  who  lead* 
Atheniui  Miaadrons,  ia  the  moiuurch'a  friend j 
Approved  by  this  intelligence :  the  Oreeki 
In  coosteination  shortly  will  letolTe 
To  separate  and  fly.     Let  Asia's  fleet 
Her  nnmbers  roond  in  diligence  extend. 
Investing  every  passage;  then  conftucd 
This  whole  confederated  force  of  Greece 
Will  sooner  yield  than  fight,  and  Xerxes  close 
At  once  lo  periloos  a  wai.—Athtnaid. 

7  Ptittalia.y-'^trreiXiet,  Non  rctuUssem  inter  popu- 
los  Atticos  nisi  Strabonia  locus  aliod  sufideret  Itaque 
credendum  ilium  aliquando  fuisse  habitatum.— JiocofttM 
Sponiui  de  Pag%$  AtHcU. 

8  Advanced  totvard*  ScUamit.'] — Larcher,  in  a  very 
elaborate  note,  attempts  to  describe  the  situation  of  the 
two  fleets  with  respect  to  each  other  in  this  memorable 
engagement }  but  the  reader  perhaps  will  have  a  better 
conception  of  it  from  a  diart  to  be  found  in  the  Voyage 
du  Jeime  Anacharsis,  than  from  any  thing  Larcher  has 
said,  or  Uiat  I  can  say.— 7. 

9  Cyno#ttra3— This  was  a  promontory  of  Attica,  oppo. 
rite  to  the  southern  extoemity  of  Euboea ;  and  must  not 
be  confoimded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name  in  La. 
ennia.  Some  critical  remarks  on  the  subsequent  oracle 
may  be  found  in  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecdes.  Hist  Ap. 
penJix,  Na  2.-7. 


removed,  and  occupied  the  whole  narrow  sea 
as  far  as  Muriychia.  They  drew  out  their  fleet 
in  this  manner  to  cut  off  from  the  Greeks  the 
possibility  of  retreat,  and  that,  thus  inclosed  at 
Salamis,  they  might'  suffer  vengeance  for  the 
battle  of  Aitemisium.  Their  view  in  sending 
a  body  of  forces  to  Psittalia  was  this;  this 
island  was  contiguous  to  the  spot  wh6re  the 
battle  must  of  necessity  take  place;  as  therefore, 
such  vessels  and  men  as  were  injured  in  the 
fight  must  endeavour  to  take  refuge  here,  they 
might  here  preserve  their  own  and  destroy  the 
forces  of  the  enemy.  The  measure  was  pursued 
privately  and  unperceived  by  the  enemy,  to  ac- 
complish  which,  the  whole  night  was  employed 
without  any  interval  of  rest. 

L XX  VII.  After  reflecting  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  truth  of  the.  oracular  prediction  ap- 
pears incontestible ;  for  who  would  attempt  to 
contradict  a  dedaretion  so  obvious  as  the  ibl- 
lowing  ? 

**  On  Dian's  shore,  and  Cynosura's  coasts. 

When  every  strait  is  fiU'd  witli  naral  hosts ; 

When  hostile  bands,  inspired  witli  frantic  hope. 

In  Athens  give  wide-wasting.fury  scope.— 

Then  shall  the  youthful  son  of  daring  Pride 

The  vengeance  of  celestial  wrath  abide. 

Fierce  though  he  be,  and  confident  of  power. 

For  arms  with  arms  shall  clash,  and  blood  shall  shower 

O'er  all  the  sea :  while  liberty  and  peace 

From  Jove  and  Victory  descend  to  Greece.*' 

After  the  above  explicit  declarationJroSoBacis, 
I  shall  neither  presume  to  qugfition  the  author- 
ity of  oracles  myself,  nor  patiently  suffer  others 
to  do  so.  ~     '      ~" . 

LXXVIII.  Disputes  still  continued  to  run 
high  amongst  the  leaders  of  Salamis,  who  were 
not  at  all  conscious  of  tfieir  being  surrounded 
by  the  Barbarians.  They  presumed  that  the 
enemy  remained  on  the  yeixsamiff  pest  in  which 
they  had  observed  them  during  the  day. 

LXXIX.  Whilst  they~were  debating  in 
council,  Aristides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  arrived 
at  ^gina ;  he  was  an  Athenian,  and  had  been 
banished  '*  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  although  my 

I0^antM6(i3— literally  ostracised.  Everybody  knows 
that  ostracism  was  the  banishing  a  person  by  vndting  his 
name  upon  a  shell,  in  Greek  Ottracon.  It  was  not  a 
dishonourable  banidunent,  but  rather  a  mark  of  popular, 
ity,  and  generally  inflicted  on  the  great  and  powerful. 
By  this,  Thembtodes,  Aristidee,  Thucydides,  and  Aid- 
blades,  were  banished. 

By  ostracism,  a  person  was  banished  for  ten  years;  a 
similar  mode  of  banishment  was  adopted  at  Syracuse,  and 
called  petalism,  where  the  people  wrote  the  name  upon 
a  leaf,  petalon.  By  petalism,  a  man  was  banished  for 
five  years  only. 
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inibnnation  induces  me  to  consider  him  as  the 
most  excellent  *  and  upright  o£  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. He  immediately  went  to  the .  assembly, 
and  called  out  Themistodes,  who  was  not  his 
friend,  but  his  particular  enemy.  The  great- 
ness of  the  impending  danger  prevailed  over 
every  thing  else,  be  called  him  out  to  confer 
with  him :  he  had  heard  how  anxious  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  were  to  return  with  the  fleet  to 
the  isthmus;-  aoccvdingly,  when  Themistocles 
appeared,  he  sp<^e  to  him  thus  t  "  It  would 
become  us  at  any  time,  and  more  particularly 
at  the  present,  to  contend  which  of  uscui^best 
serve  our  country.  *  I  have  to  inform  you,  that 
whatever  the  Peloponnesians  may  now  urge 
with  respect  to  retiring  to  the  isthmus  can  be 
of  no  signification;  I  can  assure  you,  from  my 
own  observation,  that  the  Corinthians,  and 
EurylMades  himself,  could  not  now  sail  thither 
if  they  would  $  we  are  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Return,  therefore,  and  tell  this 
to  the  assembly." 

LXXX.  "What  you  tell  me,*' replied  The- 
mistodes,  **  I  consider  as  particularly  happy 
for  us  alL  The  thing  which  I  most  ardently 
wished  to  happen  you  have  beheld :  know  then, 
that  this  motion  of  the  Medes  is  the  conse- 
quence of  my  measures,  it  appearing  to  me  es- 
sential that  those  Greeks,  who  were  reluctant 
to  fight,  should  be  compelled  tcTdo'so ;  but  as 
you  come  to  tell  us  what  promises  so  much 
good,  tell  it  yourself.  If  I  shall  inform  the  as- 
sembly of  what  you  Say,  I  shall  obtain  no  cre- 
dit ;  nor  will  they  suppose  that  the  Barbarians 

Perpetual  exile  at  Athens  was  the  punishment  of  sa- 
crilege  and  high  treason ;  the  term  they  used  was  not 
fivfut^  but  ^x*''^'"* — T. 

1  Most  excellent.ysiiiasi  gives  a  catalogue  of  Greeks 
who  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  merit 
and  extreme  poverty.  Aristides,  Fhodon,  Epaminondas, 
PBlofndas,  Lamaehus,  Socrates,  and  Epl^altes.  With 
respect  to  the  dispute  betwixt  Themistocles  and  Aris. 
tides,  the  same  autiiority  informs  us,  that  they  were 
educated  together  under  the  same  preceptor,  and  that 
when  children  they  were  notorious  for  flieir  dislUce  of 
and  quarrels  with  each  other.  Flutarch  says,  that  one 
among  other  reasons  for  the  inveterate  hatred  which 
prevailed  betwixt  them,  was  their  having  an.  attachment 
to  the  same  youth. 

The  circumstance  of  their  mutually  laying  aside  tiiefar 
animosities  when  their  country  was  in  danger,  has  ob> 
tidned  them  everlasting  glory.— 7. 
8  Beit  serve  owr  oountry.l— 

Diuensions  past  u  paerile  and  vain 

Now  to  forget,  and  nobly  strive  who  best 

Shall  serve  his  coiintTy,  Aristidas  wamsj 

His  ancient  foe  Themistocles.     I  hear 

Thou  giv'st  the  best  of  councils,  which  the  Grades 

Reject  through  mean  solicitude  to  fly. 

Weak  men !  throughout  these  narrow  seas  the  foe 

Is  sUtioned,  now  preventing  all  escape.— v</A«tiat</. 


are  posted  as  they  ai«.  Enter  ttwr^re  yoift& 
self,  and  inform  them  how  things  ara  If  thef 
believe  you,  it  will  be  wdl  ^  but  if  not,  the 
event  will  be  the  same.  For  if,  as  you  aay,  we 
are  surrounded,  there  enita  no  opportmiitj  ta 
retreat" 

LXXXL  Aristides  enteringr^eoomaNai; 
repeated  what  he  had  before  saidT  tnat  Ift- wat 
come  from  .ZBgina,  and  had  j^BSttd-widi  gpneM 
difficulty  through  t&eenemy*s  forces ;  that  the 
Grecian  fleet  was  entirely  surtonndedy  and  liial 
it  became  them  to  prepare  for  their  defenoeu 
Aristides,  as  soon  as  he  h^^^Qp^ken,  TetirecL 
Fresh  altercations  now  again  arose  among  the 
leaders,  the  greater  part  of  whom  refused  to 
credit  what  they  had  heard* 

LXXXII.  Whilst  di.ey..cGntbraed  still  to 
doubtr  a  trireme  of  Tenians  deserted  to  them  ; 
they  were  commanded  by  Panetius,  the  son  el 
Sosimenes ;  and  their'intelligence  put  the  mat* 
ter  beyond  all  dispute.  In  gratitude  for  tiiia 
service,  the  names  of  the  Tenians  were  inserted 
upon  the  tripod  consecrated  at  Delphi,  amongst 
those  who  repelled  the  Barbarians.  This  ves- 
sel, which  joined  fh€m  «t  Salamis,  *  added  to 
one  of  Lemnos,  which  before'  came  onAr  to 
them  at  Artemisium,  made  the  exact  niunber 
of  the  Grecian  ships  three  hundred  and  eightyi 
There  were  oidy  three  hundred  and  8eventjh> 
eight  before.  ""••-. 

LXXXin.  The  Greeks  having  fdl  theit 
doubts  removed  by. l^e  Tenians^  pie]gacedjKiii> 
ously  for  battle.  At  the  dawn  of  morning  all 
was  in  readiness.  ThemistodeTsaid  every 
thing  which  might  avail  to  animate  his  troqjM. 
The  principal  pUipbit  ofhis  speech  waff  a  conu 
parison  betwixt  great  and  pusfflainimous  actions , 
explaining  how  much  ^e  activity  and  geniuB  of 
man  could  effect,  and  exhorting  them  to  have 
glory  in  view.  As  soon  as  he  had  finished, 
orders  were  given  to  embark.  At  this  Juncture 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  the  JSaciaaB 
returned  from  .£gina,  and  soon  afterwai^  an 
the  Grecian  fleet  were  under  sail* 


3  SafomM;>-Attica  was  surrounded  by  ialandia  bat 
except  this  of  Salamis,  they  were  in  general  banoi  and 
uninhabited.  Salamis  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Euri- 
pides, as  aboundiz^  in  honey  and  olives.  Euripidea  and 
Solon  were  both  bom  here.  The  trophies  of  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  says  De  Faux,  cease  to  interest  us ;  but  the 
Ipfaigenia  in  Tauris,  and  the  legklattan  of  SaknH  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

To  take  a  drcait  of  the  district  of  Attica,  H  was  ad- 
vised to  embark  at  Safaunis^doiMe  the  iNTomontory  of 
Sunium,  and  landing  in  the  Oropian  tenitories,  pfootsd 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus.— 7. 
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L XX XIV.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  move, 
the  Barbarians  rushed  upon  them.  Wbile  the 
Greeks  lay  upon  their  oars,  and  seemed  rather 
inclined  to  retire,  A minias,  of .  jPallene,  an 
Athenian,  darted  forwards*.  JKp4-  attacked  .the 
enemy ;  when  he  was  so  involved  with  his  op- 
ponent, as  to  be  unable  to  separate,  the  rest 
canie  to  his  assistance,  and  a  promiscuous  en- 
gagement ensued.  Thus,  according  to  the 
Athenians,  the  battle  began.  The  people  of 
^gina  say,  that  the  jBXigagj^meiit  was  begun  by 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  the  ^acidae. 
It  is  also  affirmed,  that  a  female  figure  was 
visible  to  the  Greeks,  apd  that  in  a  voice  suffi- 
ciently loud  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  it  ex- 
claimed, "  Insensate  men,  how  long  will  ye  re- 
main inactive  on  your  oars  ?" 

LXXXy.  The  Athenians  were  opposed  to 
the  Phenicians,  who  occupied  the  division  to- 
wards Eleusisi*  and  the  west ;  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians combated  the  lonians,  who  were  in  the 
division  towards  the  Piraeus'  and  the  east.  A 
small  number  of  these,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Themistocles,  made  no  remarkable  exertions : 
but.  with  the  majority  it  was  otherwise.  I  am 
able  to  mention  the  names  of  several  trierarchs, 
who  overpowered  and  took  Grecian  vessels ; 
but  I  shall  only,  -specify  -Theoxnestor,  son  of 
Androdamas,  and  Phylacus,  son  of  Histiaeus, 
both  of  them  Samians.  I  mention  these,  be-, 
cause  on  account  of  the  service  which  he  on 
this  occasion  performed,  Theomestor  was  made 
prince  of  Samos  by  the  Persians.  Phylacus 
also  had  his  name  written,  as  deserving  of  the 
royal  favour,  and  was  presented  with  a  large 
tract  of  land.  They  who  merit,^h»>iaKOur  of 
the  king  are  in  the  Persian  tongue  called  Oro- 
sangae. 

L XXXVI.  A  very  great  part  of  the  Bar- 
barian fleet  was  torn  in  pieces  at  Salamis, 
principally  by  the  Athenians  and  the  people  of 
iflEgina.  The  event  could  not  >vell  ,t&.. Other- 
wise. The  Greeks  fought  in  order,  and  pre- 
served their  ranks ;    the   Barbarians,  without 


4  Eleusu.ySo  called  from  Eleusis  son  of  Mercury.— 
See  Pausanias  iu  Atticis,  and  Meursiiui  Atticse  Lectio- 
nes.  1.  iu.  c.  20.  The  Eleusiniana  submitted  voluntarily 
to  the  dominion  of  Athens,  on  condition  of  having  the 
privih'g-e  exclusively  of  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  Ce- 
res and  Proserpine,  which  proved  to  them  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  riches.— 71 

5  Pirieus.2 — This,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  the 
most  celebrated  port  of  the  Athenians.  A  tract  of  J. 
Meursitts,  called  Pirseus,  contains  every  thing  relating 
to  it  and  its  antiquities.— T. 


either  regularity  or  judgment.    They  nevertiie-. 
less  behaved  better  this  day  than  at  Euboea, 
and  they  made  the  greater  exertions  from  their 
terror  of  the  king,  in  whose  sight"  they  imagined 
they  fought 

LiX XXVII.  To  speak  decisively  and  mia* 
utely  of  the  several  efibrts^^elfherof  Barbarians 
or  Greeks,  is  more  than  I  can  presume  to  do. 
The  conduct  however  of^itgwisi^  iiicreiiBed 
her  favour  with  the  king.  When  the  greatest 
disorder  prevailed  in  the  royal  fleet,  the  vessel 
of  Artemisia  was  pursued. byaoL  Ath(<nian,'and 
reduced  to  the  extremest  danger.  In  this  per- 
plexity, having  before  her  many  vessels  of  her 
allies,  and  being  herself  nearest  to  the  enemy,  the 
foUowinjgf  artifice  succeeded.'  As  she  retreated 
from  the  Athenian,  she  commenced  an  a'ttadc 
upon  a  ship  of  her  own  party ;  it  was  a  Calyn- 
dian,  and  had  on  board  Damasithymus,  the 
Calyndian  prince.  IVMst  they  were  in  the 
Hellespont,  she  was  involved  in  some  dispute 
with  this  man,  but.  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
her  conduct  in  the  present  instance  was  the 
effect  of  design,  or  accidentally  happened  from 
the  Calyndian's  coming  first  in  her  way.  This 
vessel  Artemisia  attacked  and  sunk,  by  which 
she  obtained  a  double  advantage.  The  Athe- 
nian commander,  seeing  the  vessel  he  pursued 
attack  a  Barbarian,  suppose?  that  it  was  either 
a  Grecian  ship,  or  one  that  had  deserted  the 
Barbarians,  and  was  now  assisting  the  Greeks  ; 
he  was  thus  induced  to  direct  his  attack  else- 
where. 

LXXXVIIL  Artemisia  by  this  action  not 
only  avoided  the  impending  danger,  biit  also 
made  herself  more  acceptable  to  the  king  at 
the  time  she  was  doing  him  an  actual  injury. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  king,  as  he  viewed  the 
engagement,  obser\'ed  her  vessel  bearing  down 
upon  the  other.  At  this  period  some  attend- 
ant remarked  to  him,  "  observe.  Sir,  the  prow- 
ess of  Artemisia,  she  has  now  sent  to  the  bot- 


6  In  whose  tighfj^lt  is  no  doubt  diflficult  to  describe 
and  understand  accounts  of  battles  :  but  whoever  places ' 
himself  on  the  spot  where  the  Persian  monarch  is  said 
to  have  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  at  the  same 
time  reads  the  account  which  Herodotus,  or  that  which 
iEschylus,  an  eye-witness,  gives  in  his  Penus  of  that  ac 
tion,  and  considers  the  shoalness  of  the  vcaXer,  and  the 
small  space  into  which  so  many  sliipe  were  cirowded, 
must  think  contemptibly  of  the  marine  engagements  in 
those  daya— H^ocnf  on  Homer. 

7  Jr/t/Sc«  fuoceedMl 3— Polyvnus  informs  us,  that  Ar. 
temisia  first  ordered  her  Persian .  ensign  to  be  takeu 
down,  a  drciunstance  omitted  by  Herodetus,'but  whidi 
adds  much  to  the  probability  of  the  story.— LafcAer. 
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torn  a  vessel  of  the  enemy."  The  king  was  ear- 
nest  in  his  inquiry,  whether  the  ship  which 
attfacted  his  attention  was  really  that  of  Arte- 
misia. Those  about  him,  knowing  exactly  the 
figure  which  distinguished  her  strip/ assured 
him  that  it  was:  at  the  same  time  they  had  no 
doubt  but  the  vessel  she  had  attacked  belonged 
to  the  enemy.  It  happened  among  the  other 
fortunate  occurrences  which  Artemisia  met 
with,  that  not  a  single  person  of  the  Calyndian 
vessel  survived  to  accuse  her.  Xerxes  is  said 
to  have  replied  to  what  they  tdd  him :  «  The 
men  h^ve  behaved  like  women,  thewgpofip 
like  men."'  """ — - — 

L  X  X  X I X.  In  this  battle,  many  personages 
of  distinction  fell,  both  of  the  Persians,  the 
Medes,  and  their  confederates :  among  others, 
Ariabignes  *  was  slain  :  he  waa  the  commander- 
in^hief,  son  of  Darius,  and  brother  of  Xerxes. 
The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  but  small.  As 
ihey  were  expert  in  swimming,'  they,  whose 
«hips  were  destroyed^  and  who  did  not  perish 
by  the  sword,  made  their  escape  to  Salamis. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Barbarians,  irom  their 
ignorance  of  this  art,  were  drowned.  When 
the  foremost  ships  were  oUiged  to  seek  their 
safety  by  flight,  a  general  destruction  of  the 
rest  ensued.     They  who  were  behind,  anxious 

1  T%e  women  like  wen.]— Xerxes  sent  a  complete  suit 
of  Ghredan  armour  to  Artemisia  t»  a  reward  of  her  brar. 
ery ;  to  the  commander  of  his  own  fleet,  a  distaff  and 
Bpindle.—Polyanus.  This  last  does  not  seem  to  me  pro- 
bable, and  the  answer  of  Xerxes  perhaps  gave  rise  to  it 
Hie  commander  of  the  fleet  was  the  brother  of  Xerxes, 
who  died  after  fighting-  gallantly.— I.arcAtfr. 

Cicero  in  his  Treatise  de  Off.  i.  J 8,  quotes  these  lines : 

Vos  etenim,  Juvenes,  animum  gerltis  muUebrem, 
nia  ▼irago  Tiri. 

Upon  which  Jortin  remarks  : 

**  We  know  notfrran  what  poet  these  lines  are  taken ; 
thoy  are,  howerer,  placed  among  the  fragments  of  £n. 
nius,  p.  150,  and  are  more  likely  to  have  come  from  his 
pen  than  any  other." 

This  Tirago  was  perhaps  Artemisia;  be  that  as  it  will, 
the  Latin  poet  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  expression 
from  Herodotus. 

2  Ariabignes.'i—Cailed  Artabazanes,  book  vii  c.  2. 

3  Swimming.'] — The  art  of  swimming  constituted  a 
material  part  of  youthful  education  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  if  they  intended  to  speak  in  very  con. 
temptuous  terms  of  any  man,  they  said  he  had  neither 
learned  to  read  nor  to  su-im. 

Savary  informs  us,  that  of  the  Egyptians,  men,  women, 
and  children,  are  remarkably  expert,  and  he  says  grace. 
Tul,  in  swimming.  Man  is  the  only  perfect  animal  which 
learns  to  swim,  all  others  swim  naturally ;  in  general 
we  find  that  islanders,  and  all  those  people  whose  coun. 
try  is  intersected  by  canals,  or  abounds  in  rivers,  wre 
ddlful  in  this  manly  exercise,  whilst  those  living  more 
Inland  are  ignorant  of  it— 7*. 


to  advance  to  the  front,  and  to  give  the  king 
who  viewed  them,  some  testimony  of  their 
zeal  and  courage,  ran  foul  of  diose  YesselB 
which  were  retreating. 

XC.  During  the  confusion,  many  Phe:- 
nicians  who  had  lost  their  ships,  went  to  the 
king,  and  informed  him,  that  their  disgrace  was 
occasioned  by  the  perfidy  of  the  lonians.  Tbe 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  Ionian  lead*^ 
ers  were  not  punished  with  death,  but  the 
Phenicians  were.  While  they  were  yet  speak- 
ing, a  Samothracian  vessel  attacked  one  of 
Attica,  and  sunk  it;  immediately  afterwards, 
a  ship  of  ^gina  fell  upon  the  Samotlireeiaiii 
and  inflicted  on  it  a  similar  fate ;  but  the  Samo- 
thracians,  who  were  skilful  in  the  management 
of  the  spear,  attacked  as  they  were  going  down 
their  adversaries  with  so  much  success,  diat 
they  boarded  and  took  the  vessd.  This  ex-' 
ploit  was  very  fortimate  for  the  lonians. 
Xerxes  observing  this  specimen  of  tihe  Ionise 
valour,  turned  with  anger  to  the  Pfaeniciansy 
and  as  he  was  beyond  measure  vexed  and  ex- 
asperated, he  ordered  them  all  to  be  beheaded, 
as  being  pusillanimous  themselves,  they  had 
presumed  to  accuse  men  better  than  tlieiB' 
selves.  The  king,  placed  on  mount  iEgideos,^ 
which  is  opposite  to  Salamis,  was  paiticiilariy- 
observant  of  the  battle,  and  when  he  saw  any 
person  eminently  distinguish  himself,  he  was' 
minute  in  his  inquiries  concerning  his  family 

4  Mount  Mgaleos."} — llie  andents  differ  concemliy 
the  place  from  whicli  Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of  Sala.. 
mis.  Phanodemus  pretends  that  it  was  from  the  ten^pUi 
of  Hercules,  in  a  place  where  Attica  is  separated  from 
Salamis  by  a  very  small  strait  Acestodorus  says  it  was 
from  the  liiUs  called  Ceratn,  (The  Horns)  or  the  oonfiii«» 
of  the  territory  of  Megara  The  difference  is  only  in  ap. 
pearance.  They  fought,  says  Fausaniaa,  at  Salamis, 
which  stretches  its^f  as  far  as  Megara;  thus  mount 
iBgaleos  was  en  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Megvra.^* 
Larcher. 

JEschy\ua  in  the  Pcrsss  contents  himself  with  sayiiif^ 
that  Xerxes  was  a  spectator  of  the  engagement,  A>ithoat 
saying  from  what  place : 

£d(«y  yetf  u^t  Tctvrce  ivetvyti  frfttrtu 

He  had  a  seat  from  which  he  could  easily  discern  all  his 
forces,  a  lofty  mound,  near  Oie  sea  ;  from  whidi  it  should 
seem  to  have  been  some  artificial  tumulus.  The  Scho- 
liast to  the  passage  of  JEschylus  refers  the  reader  to  tbe 
place  before  us  in  Herodotus.  Pliny  calls  it  mount 
JEgialos.~2l 

Xerxes,  who  enthroned 
High  on  £gaIeos  anxious  sate  to  view 
A  scene  which  nature  never  yet  displayU, 
Nor  fancy  feign'd.    The  theatre  was  Greece, 
Manlcind  spectators,  equal  to  that  stagey 
Themistodes,  great  actor. 

AikntmU. 
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and  cky ;  all  whicb,  at  his  direetioB>  bis  seribes 
recorded.  This  execution  of  the  Phenicians 
was  nol  a  little  forwarded  by  Aiiaramnea,  a 
Persian,  and  favourite  of  the  king,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  present. 

XCI.  In  this  disaster  were  the  Phenicians 
involved;  the  Barbarians  retreating,  were 
anxious  to  gain  Phalenim ;  the  ^ginetae  how- 
ever guarding  this  neek  of  aea,  performed  what 
well  deserves  mention.  The  Athenians,  in 
the  tumult  of  the  fight,  overpowered  those  who 
resisted,  and  pressed  upon  those  who  fled. 
These  last  the  i^ginetae  attacked,  so  that 
many  which  escaped  from  the  Athenians  witre 
^jittercepted  by  the  ^ginetae. 

CI  I.  As  Themistocles  was  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  he  came  up  with 
a  vessel  of  w£gina,  commanded  by  Polycritus, 
son  of  Crios,  which  was  then  attacking  a  ves- 
sel  of  Sidon.  It  happened  to  be  the  very  ship 
which  off  Sciathus  took  Pytheas,  the  son  of 
Ischenus,  in  a  vessel  of  ^gina  sent  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  enemy.  This  man,  almost 
expiring  from  his  wounds,  the  Persians  with 
great  tenderness  had  preserved  on  account  of 
his  extraordinary  valour ;  and  when  the  Sidon- 
San  vessel  with  the  Persians  on  board  was 
taken,  Pytheas  was  restored  in  safety  to  his 
country.  Polycritus  observing  the  Athenian 
vessel,  which  by  its  colours  he  knew  to  belong 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  called  out  in  a  re- 
proachful manner^  to  Themistocles,  and  bade 
him  observe  how  the  ^ginetae  showed  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Medes,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  rushed  on  the  Sidonian. 

XCIII.  The  Barbarians,  whose  ships  re- 
mained, fled  to  Phalenim,  and  joined  the  forces. 
On  this  day,  they  who  distinguished  themselves 
the  most  were  the  people  of  iEgina,  next  to 
them  the  Athenians.  Of  the  ^ginetae,  Poly- 
critus was  most  eminent ;  of  the  Athenians, 
Eumenes  of  Anagjrris,  and  Aminias  of  Pal- 
lene.^  This  last  was  the  person  who  pursued 
Artemisia,  and  who  would  not  have  desisted 
till  be  had  taken  the  enemy,  or  been  taken 
himself,  if  he  had  conceived  her  to  have 
been  on  board  the  vessel  which  he  chased. 
The  Athenian  commanders  had  received  parti- 


5  In  a  reproachful  manner.'}— The  Athenians  Iiad  ac- 
cused th«  Mginetao,  and  particulariy  Crioe  the  father  of 
this  man,  of  designing  to  betray  their  country  to  the 
Medos. — See  boolc  vi.  chap.  40.  To  this  unjust  accusation 
Fuly (Titus  alluded  in  tliis  sarcasm.— 7*. 

3  Aminias  of  Pallene.'}—He  was  brother  to  the  great 
poel/^ichylus. 


cular  orders  with  respect  to  ber,  and  a  reward 
(^  ten  thousand  dracdunas  was  offered  to  who- 
ever should  take  her  alive ;  it  being  thought  a 
most  disgraceful  circumstance  that  a  woman 
should  fight  against  Athens.  She  however 
esciq>ed  as  we  have  before  described,  as  also 
did  many  others,  to  Phalenim. 

XCIV.  The  Athenians  affirm^  of  Adiman- 
tus,  the  leader  of  the  Corinthians,  that  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  fight  he  was  seised 
with  a  panic  and  fled.  The  Corinthians  fol- 
lowed his  example.  Arriving  at  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Sciras,"  not  far  from  the  coast  of 
Salamis,  they  met  a  little  bark,,  which  seemed 
as  if  sent  by  the  gods :  who  actually  sent  it 
could  never  be  discovered  ;  it  approached  how- 
ever the  Corinthians,  who  were  in  total  igno- 
rance how  things  went,  and  when  at  a  certain 
distance  some  one  on  board  exclaimed,  <<  Adi- 
mantus,  by  thus  flying  with  the  ships  under 
your  command,  you  must  be  considered  as  the 
betrayer  of  Greece :  the  Greeks  however  are  vic- 
torious over  their  enemies  to  the  utmost  of  their 
hopes.**  Adimantus  not  giving  credit  to  these 
assertions,  it  was  repeated  from  on  board  the 
little  bark,  that  they  would  agree  to  suffer  death 
if  the  Greeks  were  not  victorious.  Adimantus 
therefore  with  his  detachment  made  haste  to 
rejoin  the  Greeks,  but  they  did  not  come  up 
till  the  battle  was  determined.  This  is  what 
the  Athenians  affirm.  The  Corinthians  deny 
the  fact,  declaring  that  no  nation  was  more  dis- 
tinguished on  this  occasion  than  themselves; 
and  this  indeed  the  Greeks  in  general  confirm. 


7  The  Athenians  affirm.'}— J>ion  Chrysostom  relates, 
that  our  historian  not  having  received  the  compensation 
wliich  he  expected  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom  he 
had  recited  what  he  had  writtMi  in  their  praise,  was  in. 
duced  to  misrepresent  their  conduct,  with  that  of  Adim^. 
ttts,  on  the  day  of  Salamis.  Plutarch  pretends  that  Hero- 
dotus ft*om  malignity  related  the  battle  of  Sidtunis  in  a 
manner  disadvantageous  to  the  Coriutiiians.  If  what 
was  asserted  by  Dion  Chrysostom  were  true,  Plutarch 
would  not  have  omitted  it  1  cannot  prevail  on  myself 
to  believe  that  our  historian  was  infiuenoed  by  either 
motive.  I  rather  think  be  desired  to  gntiiy  tiie  Athen. 
ians,  who  were  at  enmity  witli  the  Corinthiaiis.  Plo^ 
tarch  witti  B<Hne  reason  oi^Kwes  to  Herodotus  th^  silMice 
of  Thncydides,  the  offerings  made  at  Ddphi,  themv  of 
the  women  of  Corinth,  and  ttie  inseriptions  of  Siniiooides, 
and  some  other  poets,  of  which  the  historiaa  ooald  not 
be  ignorant  I  may  add,  that  if  Herodotus  had  fisit  tbm 
motives  imputed  to  him,  by  Plutarch  and  Dion  ClnrysoB- 
tom,  he  would  not  have  opposed  to  tiie  recltai  of  the 
Atheaiaws  the  evidence  of  Universal  QneoB.—Lareher. 

8  Minerva  5ctra«.>-Salamis  was  aad^itly  called  Sd- 
ras,  from  some  hero.  Ifinerva  was  honoured  by  tliis 
name  hi  that  idand,  whence  oame  the  saerifkee  called  at 
Athens  Episeirosis,  and  the  nMBthiSdropliorioa'-/.<i/'- 
cher. 
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XCV.  Aristides  the  Athenian,  son  of  Lysi-  ed  it  to  be  generally  believed  that  he  intended 

machus,  of  whose  integrity  I  have  before  made  to  continue  where  he  was  and  prosecute  honti— 

honourable  mention,  during  the  tumult  of  the  lities.     His  real  purpose  did  not  escape  Mmt-t 

battle  of  Salarais  rendered  his  country  this  ser-  donius,    who  was  well  acquainted  with  his 

vice ;   taking  with  him  a  number  of  armed  mind.     Whilst  Xerxes  was  thus  employed,  he" 

Athenians,  whom   he  found   stationed  along  sent  a  messenger  to  Persia  with  intelligeDce  of 

the  shore  of  Salamis,  he  landed  on  the  island  his  defeat  ' 

of  Psittalia,  and  put  every  person  whom  he  XCVIII.   The  Persian  messengers  travel 

found  there  to  death.  with  a  velocity  which  nothing  homtui  *  am' 

XCVI*   After  the  engagement,  the  Greeks  equal.     It  is  thus  accomplished:  as  many  dajfe' 

collected  all  their  damaged  vessels  at  Salamis,  >  as  arc  required  to  go  from  one  place  to  another/ 

and  prepared    for    another  battle,  presuming  so  many  men  and  horses  are  regulariy  stationed 

that  the  king  would  renew  the  fight  with  all  along  the  road,  allowing  a  man  and  a  horse  for 

the  vessels  he  had  left.     At  the  same  time  a  each  day ;  neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat^  nor 

wind  fix)m  the  west  had  driven  on  that  part  of  darkness,  are  permitted  to  obstruct  their  speed.' 

the  coast  of  Africa  which  is  called  Colias, ■ ' 

many  wrecks  belonging  to  the  enemy.     Thus  3  2)c/feat]««  i  have  been  told  by  a  Mede."  say.  Dkm 

the   different  oracles  pronounced    concerning  Chrysostom,  *<  that  the  Persians  do  not  agree  to  what  is 

this  battle  by  Bacis  and  Musaeus,  were  minute-  reported  by  the  Greeks.    They  pretend  that  Xenm 

ly  aceo^pUshed   as  was  also  the  prediction  of  ^^^flY;::^^'^,.';^^^^^^^^*.: 

the  Athenian  Lysistratus,    made   many  years  tiOly  destroying  it,  and  reducing  aD  those  Athenians  to 

before,  concerning  these  wrecks.     It  had  long  slavery  who  did  not  escape  by  flight ;  and  that  finally  ha 

eluded  the  sagacity  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  to  returned  to  Asia,  after  having  imposed  a  tribute  <m  tiie 

*h'      tt*    «■  •  Greeks.   It  is  evident  that  this  narrative  is  flEdse ;  but  Itii 

tins  ettect :  not  impossible,  indeed  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  Mng 

The  Colian  dames  with  oars  sliati  roast  their  food.  *  said  this  to  the  Asiatic  nations,"  &c — Larcher. 

The   above   happened  after  the  king's  depar-  *  ^'*'*^'«'  human,^Br,Ti»  iw.-Valcnaer  does  not 

*  '^                                     or  approve  this  reading.    Surely,  says  he,  the  domotie 

^^^^'  pigeons,  which  wo  know  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 

XCVII.    When  Xerxes  knew  how  severely  conveying  intelligence  very  anciently,  travelled  much 

he  had  suffered,  apprehending  that  the  lonians  faster.    He  therefore  proposes  to  read  tui^m  or  «w- 

might  induce  the  Greeks,  or  that  of  themselves  ^"^Zl  ^T^  Jf^l^l  T^"^  *"*  ^  ^L'V^' 

°                                        *                     t      FT  11  that  it  is  not  probable  that  pigeons  were  used  in  tha 

they  might  be  disposed  to  sail  to  the  Helles-  great  roads  where  pubUc  posts  were  established,  but 

pont  and  break  down  the  bridge,  determined  to  rather  in  routs  difficult  of  access  for  horses."   This  ob. 

seek  his  safety  by  flight.     Desirous  however  of  fj"^**^^"  J»«  °o  «^«»t  ^ei^ht ;  it  is  more  to  the  pmposa 

^,.                   'i.i.j.          .,       ,       1  that  he  refers  the  reader  to  an  expression  of  Herodotus. 

not  being  suspected  m  his  design,  either  by  the  ,„  the  first  book,  where  he  calls  the  horse,  sr^^  ^ 

Greeks  or  his  own  troops,  he  made  an  effort  to  9*r,Taiv  ro  r»x,tfro9,     i  nevertheless  prefer  the  conjecture 

connect  Salamis  with  the  continent,  joining  for  °^  Valcnaer. 

this  purpose  the  Phenician  transports  together,  „  Vt'''^^^  "1^  softness  of  the  Roman  poste  can. 

u  *u             u -J           J            11    r     \  not  fail  of  exatmg  the  admiration  of  all  who  attentively 

to  serve  both  as  a  bridge  and  a  wall,  he  then  consider  the  subject;  they  are  thus  excellenUy  described 

made  seeming  preparations  for  another  naval  by  Gibbon. 

engagement.     His  taking  these  measures  cans-  "  "^^  advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence, 

and  of  conveying  their  orders  with  celerity,  induced  the 
__«  emperors  to  establish,  throughout  their  extensive  donil. 

1  Salamu.:\  Among  other  r^oidngs  which  celebrated  "*''"'*  ^Ij*  regular  institution  of  posts.  Houses  were 
the  victory  of  Salamis,  I  find  in  Athen«us  the  following  *T^  u  ^J^^^  **  ^*  ^^^^^"^  """^^  °^  ^""^  "  *** 
anecdote  of  Sophocles.  Sophocles,  who  had  a  very  fine  ^^^^ '  ^^"J  f  ^'^  ^f  ^'^'^^^  P™^»^  ^'*"*  ^^^y 
person,  was  also  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  music  and  ^"^'*  T  ^^ .  .  •  ^  **.""*?  '*^J^  **  "*'"  *~^  ^ 
dancing,  wliich,  when  very  young,  he  had  been  taught  m  ""?•?».  "rf;""^  ?  ^i?*^^**"!  *^  ^^^"^  "***•** 
by  L^prus.  kfter  Uie  vLiory  of  Salamis.  he  danL  ^f.  ^'^)?''  ^^  ^*  °^^^  ^^"*^"5  anecdote : 
with  a  lyre  in  his  hand,  round  a  miUtary  trophy  erected  ,  ^.  ^  *^^  *""^  f  Theodosius,  Ccsarius,  a  magistrate 
by  the  conquerors.  Some  say  that  he  was  entirely  ^^h'^^raiJc  went  post  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople, 
naked,  and  anointed  with  oil ;  others.  Uiat  he  was  in  hi  *^^  ^f"  ^  ^«Tf  ^u**  "^^>  "^^  *""  Cappadoda  (1® 
clothes.  When  he  exhibited  his  tragedy  of  Thyamris,  ^^^^*^«!"  ^^^^^^  the  eiwmng  evening,  and  arrived  at 
he  played  on  the  Citharis ;  and  when  his  Nausicaa  wa^  Constentinople  the  sixth  day  about  noon.    The  whole 

performed,  he  discovered  great  activity  in  leaping  with  ^^^f^  "^^  ^  f  ^*"»  ^^  ^  ^«*  ""«•"    ^ee 

the  ball— «»v«Mg<«i». r.  ^**  Ltbantus.  Orat.  22.   and   the  Ittnerarta,  p.  92!^. 

2  Roatt  tfieir  /ooA  ]_This  passage  has  greatly  per-  ^ll 

plexed  the  commentators :  in  the  Greek  it  is  i^sr/Awer/  ^®  ™®^®  adopted  by  Cyrus,  as  described  by  Xeno- 

0vicufh  sliall  rage  at  the  oars.    Kuhnius  reads*  ^{«;ri,  P^**"»  ^^  "<>*  essentially  vary  from  this  of  the  Romans, 

which  both  WesseUng  and  Valcnaer  approve  —  r.  ^' 
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The  first  messenger  delivers  bis  business  to  tbe 
second,  tbe  second  to  tbe  tbird,  as  tbe  torcb  is 
banded  about  among  tbe  Greeks  at  tbe  feast  of 
Vulcan.  Tbis  mode  of  conveying  intelligence 
tbe  Persians  call  Angare'ion. 

XCIX.  On  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  first  messen- 
ger at  Susa,  informing  them  tbat  Xerxes  was 
master  of  Atbens,  such  universal  transport  pre- 
vailed, tbat  tbe  ■  Persians  strewed  their  public 
roads  with  myrtle,  burned  perfumes,  and  all 
were  engaged  in  religious  or  private  festivals  ; 
but  tbe  intelligence  of  tbe  second  messenger  ex- 
cited universal  sorrow;  they  tore  their  clothes,* 
wept  and  mourned  aloud,  imputing  all  tbe  blame 
to  Mardonius.  They  were  not  so  solicitous 
about  tbe  loss  of  their  fleet,  as  anxious  for  tbe 
person  of  their  king ;  nor  were  their  disquie- 
tudes calmed  but  by  tbe  arrival  of  Xerxes  him- 
self. 

C.  Mardonius  observed  tbat  bis  defeat  at 
sea  greatly  afflicted  Xerxes,  and  be  suspected 
tbat  he  meditated  to  fly  from  Athens :  be  began 
therefore  to  be  alarmed  on  bis  own  account, 
thinking  that  as  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
the  king's  commencing  hostilities  with  Greece, 
he  might  be  made  tbe  object  of  his  vengeance. 
He  thought  it  therefore  preferable  to  attempt 
again  the  subjection  of  Greece,  or  in  some 
great  effort  meet  an  honourable  death.  His 
idea  of  conquering  Greece  prevailed,  and  after 
some  deliberation,  he  thus  addressed  the  king : 
"  I  would  not,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  have  you  much 
afflict  yourself  concerning  what  has  happened, 
nor  suppose  that  your  reputation  has  sustained 
from  it  any  considerable  wound.  Tbe  ultimate 
success  of  our  attempts  does  not  depend "  on 
ships,  but  on  our  troops  and  horses.  They, 
who  from  their  late  advantages,  suppose  all  con- 
test at  an  end,  will  not  presume  to  leave  their 
vessels  to  oppose  you,  nor  will  the  Greeks  on 
the  continent  dare  to  meet  you  in  the  field. 
They  who  did  so,  suffered.     With  your  per- 

5  Tore  their  clothes.'}— "tlua  was  a  custom  of  the 
Orientals,  of  which  various  examples  occur  iu  scripture. 
--See  also  the  Persae  of  .£schylus,  53,  8cc.—Larcher. 

C  Does  not  depend.'}— The  following  paraphrase  on 
this  speech  of  Mardonius  by  Mr  Glover,  is  one  of  the 
best  passages  in  his  poem  : 

Be  not  ditcouraged,  soreretRn  of  the  world; 

Not  oars,  not  Mill  and  timber  can  decide 

Thy  enterprise  lablime.     In  ihifUng  itrife. 

By  winds  and  billows  gorem'd,  may  contend 

The  sons  of  traffic ;  on  the  solid  plain 

The  Keneroosateed  and  soldier:  they  alone 

Thy  Riocy  must  atublish,  where  no  swell 

or  fick  Ic  floods,  nor  breath  of  caaoal  gmlct 

Askist  the  skiifol  coward,  and  control 

By  nature's  wanton  bat  resistlwa  might 

The  brave  man's  arm,  &c.  Athtnatd. 


mission,  therefore,  our  future  exertions  shall  be 
made  in  tbe  Pelopoiiiiese :  or  if  you  please  for 
a  while  to  suspend  your  activity,  it  may  securely 
be  done :  be  not  however  disheartened,  it  is 
not  possible  tbat  the  Greeks^  should  be  ^finally 
able  to  elude  the  vengeance  due  to  them,  or  to 
avoid  being  made  your  slaves.  What .  I  have 
recommended,  you  will  find  to  merit  your,  at- 
tention ;  but  if  you  are  determined  to  return 
with  your  army,  I  have  other  advice  to  offer. 
Suffer  not,  O  king,  the  Persians  to  beconne  the 
ridicule  of  tbe  Greeks ;  you  will  not  find  us  to 
have  been  the  instruments  of  your  losses ;  you 
have  never  seen  us  cowardly  or  base.  If  the 
Phenicians,  Egyptians,  Cyprians,  or  Cilicians 
have  behaved  themselves  ill,  it  ought  not  to.be 
imputed  to  us  : .  if  the  Persians  therefore  have 
not  merited! your  censure,  vouchsafe  to  listen 
to  my  counsel ;  if  you  shall  not  think  proper,  to 
continue  with  us  yourself,retum  to  your  country, 
and  take  with  you  the  majority  of  your  forces. 
Leave  me  here  three  hundred  thousand  chosen 
men,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  reduce  Greece 
to  your  obedience."  '. 

CI.  Xerxes,  on  hearing  this,  found  his  vexa- 
tion suspended,  and  his  tranquillity  restored. 
He  told  Mardonius,  that  after  taking  advice  on 
the  subject  he  would  give  him  an  answer. 
Having  consulted  with  some  Persians  whom 
he  assembled,  he  determined  to  send  for  Ar- 
temisia, whose  superior  wisdom  he  had  before 
had  reason  to  approve.  On  her  arrival,.  Xer- 
xes ordered  his  counsellors  and  guards  to  retire^ 
whilst  be  thus  addressed  her :  "  Mardonius 
advises  me  to  continue  here,  and  make  an  at- 
tempt on  the  Peloponnese,  urging  tbat  my 
Persians  and  land  forces  have  not  been  at  all 
accessory  to  the  injuries  we  have  sustained,  of 
which  they  desire  to  give  me  future  testimony. 
If  I  should  disapprove  of  this,  he  himself  en- 
gages, with  three  hundred  thousand  troops,  to 
stay  and  reduce  Greece  to  my  power,  recom- 
mending me  to  retire  with  tbe  rest  of  the  army 
to  my  native  country.  Do  you  therefore,  who 
with  so  much  wisdom  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
me  from  risking  an  engagement  at  sea,  tell  me 
which  of  these  measures  you  would  have  me 

pursue." 

CII.  The  reply  of  Artemisia  was  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing purport :  "  In  a  situation  like  .the  pre- 
sent, O  king,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  mea- 
sures will  be  best ;  but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
discern,  I  would  recommend  your  return.  Let 
Mardonius  remain  herewith  tbe  number  of 
forces  he  requires,  as  it  is  bis  own  voluntary 
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proposal  with  these  to  effect  the  accomplisk- 
Dient  of  yoar  wishes.  If  he  shall  subjugate  the 
country,  and  effect  what  he  promises,  the  giory 
will  be  yours,^  for  your  troops  must  be  his  in- 
struments; if  he  should  be  disappointed  and 
vanquished,  while  you  are  safe,  and  your  family 
and  fortunes  secisne,  no  great  calamity  ean  e»- 
sue.  The  Greeks,  as  long  as  you  shall  survive, 
and  your  family  remain,  must  be  inyolved  in 
many  contests.  If  Mardonius  shall  fail  in  his 
attempts,  and  perish,  the  Greeks  will  have  no 
great  advantage  to  boast  from  the  misfortunes 
or  death  of  one  of  your  slaves.  You  have 
burned  Athens,  which  was  the  proposed  object 
of  your  expedition,  and  may  therefore  return 
without  dishonour." 

cm.  Xerxes  was  delighted  with  advice  so 
consonant  to  the  secret  wishes  of  his  heart :  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  of  ppinion  his  terror  was  so 
great,  that  no  persuasions  could  have  prevailed 
on  him  to  stay.  Artemisia  was  dismissed  most 
graciously  Irom  his  presence,  and  directed  to 
retire  with  the  royal  children  to  Ephesus,  for 
some  of  the  king's  natural  sona  had  accompa- 
nied him. 

CIV.  Hermotimus,  a  favourite  eunuch  ot 
the  king,  and  a  Pedasian  by  birth,  was  sent  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  Pedasians  *  inhabit 
the  district  beyond  Halicamassus.  It  is  affirm- 
ed of  this  people,  that  as  often  as  they  are  men- 
aced by  any  calamity,  the  chin  of  the  priestess 
of  Minerva  produces  a  large  beard ;  an  incident 
which  has  happened  twice  among  them. 

C  V.  This  Hermotimus  revenged  himself  on 

1  The  glory  triU  be  ptmrt. }— Tlius  in  snbecqaent  times 
ilid  the  emperan  of  Rome  obtain  ovationa,  triomplis,  and 
an  artificial  reputation  from  the  aucoessful  labonrs  of 
their  more  bold  and  hardy  lieutenants.  "Under  the 
commonwealth,"  says  Mr  Gibbon,  **  a  triumph  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  general  who  was  aatborizad  to 
take  the  auspices  in  the  name  of  the  people.  By  an  ex. 
act  consequence  drawn  from  this  principle  of  policy  and 
religion,  the  triumph  was  reserved  to  the  emperor  j  and 
his  most  successful  lieutenants  were  satisfied  with  s<»ne 
marics  of  distinction,  which,  under  tin  name  of  triumph, 
al  honours,  were  invented  in  their  favour."  Speaking 
of  the  emperors'  lieutenants,  in  another  place,  he  says, 
**  they  received  and  held  their  commissions  at  the  will  of 
a  superior,  to  whose  auspirious  infiuenee  the  merit  of 
their  actions  was  legally  attributed." — T- 

2  The  Pedcuians^  ^c>-See  book  I  cliap.  175.  Vale 
naer  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter  is  spurious.  It  certidnly  has  bo  butd. 
Bess  here,  and  if  etaential  at  all,  would  have  more  pro- 
perly  appeared  in  book  vi.  chap.  20.  The  strongest  ar- 
gument  against  its  being  genuine  is,  that  Strabo  seems 
to  have  knou-n  nothing  rif  it;  speaking  as  if  he  had  only 
seen  the  pa»<Hge  in  the  first  book,  to  which  I  have  i«fer. 
ted  the  reader.— 7'. 


aceount  of  the  injury  he  had  ibrm«riy  rattBlned^ 
with  a  severity,  as  far  as  I  can  kam,  without 
example.  He  had  been  teken  captifc^  and  aoU 
as  a  slave  to  a  man  of  Chios,'  named  Panioidua, 
who  maintained  himself  by  the  moat  infiunooB 
of  aU  traffic :  whenever  he  met  with  any  yonths 
whose  persons  were  handsome,  he  castrated 
them,  and  carrying  them  to  Sardia  or  Ephem^ 
disposed  of  thtm  at  a  prodigious  price.  Axaoag 
the  Barbarians^   eunucha*   are    esteemed  ef 


3  CAtb#.]— Chios,  and  tho  Islands  in  its  vicinity,  wtn 
famous  for  their  pnrpla  ItwastoCMostfaat  Alexandor, 
whea  he  was  reveUhig  fat  Ptniak  aoA  for  iiiaffm  Mk  Is 
clothe  himself  and  his  attendaata  tvith  porpls  rolMS.  U 
was  produced  from  the  purpura,  called  in  Manoalwai, 
chap.  iv.  verse  23,  the  purple  of  the  sea. 

«  Then  Judas  returned  to^spoU  the  teatB,  when  tfecy 
got  much  gold  and  silver,  and  blue  rilk,  end  pmpk  tf 
the  teoy  and  great  riches." 

See  also  Ezekie!,  chi^  xxvii.  where  tiie  propbet^  en^ 
merating  the  me'rdiandise  of  Tyre,  says,  verse  7,  **  Blot 
and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  waa  that  wkkh  esu 
vered  thee."  By  the  isles  of  EUahah,  I  eonoelva  tia 
prophet  to  mean  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  the  small  ialaiidi 
near  them.  There  were  several  spedes  d  the  purport 
but  the  Felagium  and  the  Bucdua  were  most  valiud.— 
See  PUti^y  L  iz.  «L  as.  From  theee  two  atpsmjaiy,  if 
combined,  were  produced  the  three  kinds  <rf  purple  moift 
esteemed  by  the  ancients.  One  was  called  af^fufir,  of  a 
strong  violet  colour  inclining  to  black ;  a  accond 
called  ^ttztst  inclining  to  scarlet }  a  third  mkmfyitr, 
or  sky  blue.  Atksiiaaus  sayn,  1.  iii.  e.  12,  that  tba  Wit 
and  largest  were  found  about  Lesbos  and  the  promontory 
of  Lectus. 

<*  By  the  diseovery  of  eoehineal,"  sayi  Mr  OUbtm^ 
"  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of  antiquity.  TiMir  rayal 
purple  had  a  strong  smell  and  a  dark  cast^  aa  daep  m 
bull's  blood.  In  Rome,  this  was  restrained  to  flie  aaered 
person  and  palace  of  the  emperor,  and  the  panalties  of 
treason  were  denounced  against  the  aniMttoMB  anfeilMli 
who  dared  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  throna,**- 
Gibbon,  vol.  iii  71.  Statins  in  the  following 
seems  to  dlsthigulsh  betwixt  the  deep  and  the  Uueidi 
purple: 


Quh  purpnni  i 
QShaliM  et  Tjrli  motUratar  UtM  ahwil     Sft/I  I.  %  ISO, 

The  best,  or  the  Pelagia,  were  so  called,  because  fbeai 
in  deeper  waters.— See  the  Schol.  to  ApoUonius  RAoiku, 
L  i.  V.  461.  Ey  fi«$u  rnf  BctKctrg^  Ufftg-xtreu*  From  this 
peculiarity  of  the  purpura,  tho  verb  tr«{^ir««  was  aied 
for  to  meditate  proJbundlp.^T. 

4  .£unticA«.  3— Eunuchs  were  introduced  in  the  eovto 
of  princes  and  the  fiamilies  of  great  men  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  and  of  course  became  an  important  article  of 
commerce.  Black  eunuchs  appear  to  have  been  piefer- 
red,  at  least  we  find  one  in  the  court  of  Zedddaii.--8ee 
Jeremiah  xxxviiL  7. 

**  Now  when  Ebed-Melech,  the  Ethiopian,  one  of  the 
eunuclis  which  was  in  the  king's  house,  heard  that  they 
liad  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon,"  8tc. 

Black  eunuchs  are  still  an  article  of  great  luxury  in  tlia 
east,  and  seldom  found  but  in  the  seraglio  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  and  those  of  the  Sultanas.  -See  Memoirs  (rf  Baron 
Tott,  who  represents  their  manners  as  always  harsh  and 
brutal— See  also  Harmer,  vol.  iii.  328. 
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greater  value  than  otbersfanreSyfrom  die  preaunip- 
tion  of  their  Buperior  fidelity.  Hermotimus  was 
one  of  the  great  many,  whom  Panionius  had 
thus  treated.  Ueniiotiinns,  however,  could  not 
be  esteenoed  as  altogether  uafortunate :  he  was 
sent  from  Sardis  to  the  king  as  one  among 
other  presents,  and  in  process  of  time  became 
the  favourite  of  Xerxes  above  all  the  other 
eunuchs. 

C  VI.  When  the  king  left  Sardis  to  proceed 
towards  Athens,  this  Hermotimus  went  on 
some  business  to  a  place  in  Mysia,  called  Atar- 
neus,  inhabited  by  some  Chians :  he  there  met 
and  remembered  Panionius.  He  addressed  him 
with  much  seeming  kindness  ;  he  first  enumer- 
ated the  many  benefits  he  enjoyed  through  him, 
and  then  proceeded  to  assure  him,  that  if  he 
would  come  to  him  with  all  his  family,  he 
should  receive  the  most  convincing  testimony 
of  his  gratitude.  Panionius  listened  to  the  offer 
with  great  delight,  and  soon  went  to  Hermoti- 
mus, with  his  wife  and  children.  When  the 
eunuch  had  got  them  in  his  power,  he  thus  ad- 
dressed  Panionius :  "  The  means  by  which 
you  obtain  a  livelihood  is  the  most  in&mous 
that  can  be  conceived.  How  could  I,  or  any 
of  my  ancestors,  so  have  injured  you  or  your 
£unily  as  to  justify  your  reducing  me  from  man- 
hood to  my  present  contemptible  state  ?  Could 
you  imagine  that  your  crimes  would  escape  the 
observation  of  the  gods,  who  inspiring  me  with 
the  fi&llacy  I  practised,  have  thus  delivered  you 
into  my  hands  ?  Abandoned  as  you  are,  you 
can  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  ven- 
geance which  I  mean  to  inflict  on  you."  After 
these  reproaches,  he  produced  the  four  sons  of 
Panionius,  bnd  obliged  the  father  to  castrate 
them  himself;  when  this  was  done,  he  com- 
pelled the  sons  to  do  the  same  to  their  father. 
Such  was  ^  the  punishment  of  Panionius,  and 
the  revenge  of  Hermotimus. 

CVII.  Xerxes  having  sent  his  children  to 
Ephesus,  under  the  care  of  Artemisia,  commis- 
sioned Mardonius  to  select  from  the  army  the 
number  that  he  wished,  and  desired  him  to 
make  his  deeds  correspond  with  his  words. 
The  above  happened  during  the  day ;  but  on 


Eanurhs  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  eastern  commo. 
dities,  which,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  Seyems,  were 
made  subject  to  the  payment  of  dattes;  and  Mr  Gibbon 
obserres,  that  the  me  and  valae  of  thete  rtlSeminate  slaves 
gradually  rose  wttli  the  decline  of  the  empire.— 7*. 

5  Such  irf«.]— 

Qui  primtu  puerla  genitalia  membra  recldlt 
ValiMra  <ia«  fecit  debait  i|iM  ptti. 

Ovid.  Amor.  I  .IL  r.  8. 


the  apppoach  of  night,  the  king  oommanded  tlie 
leaders  of  his  fleet  to  retire  from  Phalerum,  to- 
wards the  HelleqH>nt,  with  the  greatest  ejq>e- 
dition,  to  protect  the  bridge  and  secure  his 
passage.  The  Barbarians  set  sail,  but  when 
they  approached  Foster,  mistaking  the  little 
promontories  which  rise  above  that  coast  for 
ships,  they  fled  a  great  way.  Discovering  their 
error,  they  afterwards  formed,  and  proceeded 
in  a  regular  body. 

CVII  I.  In  the  morning,  the  Greeks  per- 
ceiving  the  land  foFces  of  the  enemy  on  their 
former  post,  supposed  their  fleet  to  be  still  at 
Phalerum,  and  prepared  for  a  second  engage- 
ment. When  informed  of  their  retreat,  they 
conmienoed  a  pursuit  with  the  greatest  eager- 
ness. Proceeding  as  fer  as  Andros  widiout 
being  able  to  discover  them,  they  went  on  shore 
on  the  island  to  hold  a  consultation.  Themis- 
tocles  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  sail 
through  the  midst  of  the  islands,  continuing 
their  pursuit,  and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  destroy  the  bridge.  This  was 
opposed  by  Eurybiades,  who  thought  that  the 
measure  of  breaking  down  the  bridge  would 
not  fail  to  involve  Greece  in  the  greatest  cala- 
mity. It  was  not  probable,  he  urged,  that  if 
the  Persian  was  compelled  to  stay  in  Europe 
he  would  remain  inactive ;  if  he  did,  his  army 
would  be  in  danger  of  suffering  from  famine, 
unable  either  to  return  to  Asia,  or  advance  his 
affairs ;  but  if  he  should  be  earnest  in  the  pro- 
s^ution  of  any  enterprise,  he  would  have  great 
probability  of  success,  as  it  was  much  to  be 
feared,  that  most  of  the  cities  and  powers  of 
Europe  would  either  be  reduced  by  him,  or 
surrender  previously  to  his  arms ;  besides  this« 
he  would  have  a  constant  supply  of  com  from 
the  annual  produce  of  Greece  :  as  therefore  it 
was  not  likely  that  the  Persian,  after  his  late 
naval  defeat,  would  wish  to  stay  in  Europe,  it 
was  better  that  his  escape  to  his  own  country 
should  be  permitted.  Here  he  added,  it  will 
be  afterwards  advisable  to  prosecute  hostilities. 
In  this  opinion  the  other  leaders  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  acquiesced. 

CIX.  Themistodes  seeing  his  advice  to  sail 
immediately  to  the  Hellespont  ovemiled  by 
the  majority,  addressed  himself  next  to  the 
Athenians.  They  were  m(N*e  particularly  ex. 
asperated  by  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  and  had 
determined  to  continue  the  pursuit  to  the  Hel- 
lespont, even  if  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the 
allies.  He  spoke  to  them  as  follows :  '<  I  have 
myself  been  witoesf  of  similar  incidents,  and  I 
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Iiave  fre(iiicntly  heard  it  affirmed  by  others, 
that  men  reduced  to  the  extreraest  ebb  of  for- 
tune have  by  some  succeeding  efforts  retrieved 
their  affairs,  and  made  amends  for  their  former 
want  of  vigour.     We  Athenians  have  enjoyed 
this  favourable  vicissitude ;    but  although  we 
have  thus  happily  defended  ourselves  and  our 
country,    and  have   repulsed  such  a   host  of 
foes,  we  refrain  from  the  pursuit  of  a  flying 
enemy;  not  that  we  must  impute  our  success 
to  our  own  exertions  :  we  must  thank  the  gods 
and  the  heroes  who  would  not  suffer  an  indi- 
>idual  marked  by  his  impiety  and  crimes  to  be 
the  tyrant  of  Asia  and  of  Europe ;  a  man  who 
made  no  discrimination  betwixt  things  sacred 
and  profane  ;  who  consumed  by  fire  the  shrines 
of  the  gods :  who  dared  to  inflict  lashes  on  the 
sea,  and  throw  chains  into  its  bosom.     To  us 
the  present  moment  is  auspicious,  let  us  there- 
fore attend  to  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  fa- 
milies ;  and  as  the  Barbarian  is  effectually  ex- 
pelled, let  us  severally  repair  our  dwellings, 
and  cultivate  our  lands.      In  the  spring  we 
will  sail  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont.*'     By 
this  conduct,  Themistocles  intended  to  conci- 
liate the  friendship  of  the   Persian,   that  in 
case  of   his  becoming    unpopular    with    his 
countrymen  he  might  be  secure  of  a  place  of 
refuge.     The  event  proved  his  sagacity.* 

ex.  The  Athenians,  deluded  by  Themis- 
tocles, assented  to  his  proposal ;  they  had  be- 
fore thought  highly  of  his  wisdom,  and  the 
present  instance  of  his  prudence  and  discretion 
induced  their  readier  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  The  Athenians  had  no  sooner  agreed 
in  form  to  what  here  commended,  than  he  des- 
patched a  bark  with  confidential  servants  to 
inform  the  king  of  their  determination,  who 
were  not  to  be  prevailed  on  even  by  torture  to 
reveal  what  was  intrusted  to  them ;  among 
these  was  the  slave  Sicinnus.*     On  their  arri- 


1  The  pwn/.]— It  is  a  singular  circamstance  which  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  remarked  by  any 
writer,  that  one  of  the  motives  which  made  Atossa 
urge  on  Darius  to  hostilities  with  Greece  was,  that  she 
might  have  some  Ionian  female  slaves,  who  were  cele- 
brated  for  their  graces  and  accomplishments— See 
Horace : 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  lonicoa 

M atura  virgo,  et  fingitur  artubus 

Jam  nunc,  &c. 

And  the  escape  of  Themistocles  to  Asia  was  in  the 
habit  of  an  Ionian  female  slave,  concealed  in  a  litter,  by 
which  meaos  he  with  difficulty  eluded  the  fury  of  his 
incensed  countrymen.— r. 

2  S/cmnuj.}— Plutarch  says  it  was  one  of  the  king»8 
euntichs,  found  among  the  prisoners,  named  Arraces. 


val  at  Attica,  Sidnniis  left  his  companions  in 
their  vessel,  and  hastened  to  the  king,  wbom 
he  thus  addressed :  >*  ThemistocieSy  son  at 
Neocles,  and  leader  of  the  Athenians,  of  sH 
the  confederates  the  most  wise  and  tlie  moit 
valiant,  has  sent  me  to  inform  you,  that  willii^ 
to  render  you  kindness,  he  has  preyented  the 
Greeks  from  pursuing  you  to  the  Hellespont, 
when  it  was  their  inclination  to  do  so,'  in  order 
that  they  might  break  down  your  bridge ;  yoo 
may  now,  therefore,  retire  there  in  security.^ 
Saying  this,  Sicinnus  returned. 

CXI.  The  Greeks  having  thus  declined  to 
pursue  the  Barbarians,  with  the  view  of  bceak-' 
ing  down  the  bridge  at  the  Hellespont,  laid 
close  siege  to  Andros,  and  determined  totally 
to  destroy  it.     These  were  the  first  of  the 
islanders  who  had  refused  the  solicitations  of 
Themistocles  for  money.     He  had  uiged  to 
them,  that  they  were  impelled  to  make  this 
application  by  two  powerful  divinities,  persiift. 
sion  and  necessity,  who  could  not  poissibly  be 
refused.     The  Andrians  replied,  that  Athens 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  great  and  pros- 
perous from  the  protection  of  such'  powerfiil 
deities,  but  that  their  island  was  of  itself  poor 
and  banen,  and  had  withal  unalterably  attached 
to  it  two  formidable  deities,  pover^  and  weak- 
ness ;  that  they,  therefore,  could  not  be  ex' 
pected    to    supply  them    with    money :  :  the 
strength  of  Athens,  they  added,  could  never  be 
greater  in  proportion  than  their  weakness.    In 
consequence  of  this  refusisd  and  reply  they  were 
now  besieged. 

CXII.  In  the  meanwhile  the  avarice  of 
Themistocles  appeared  to  be  insatiable.  -  H.t 
made  applications  to  all  the  other  islands  also 
for  money,  using  the  same  emissaries' and  lan- 
guage as  before  to  the  Andrians.  In  case  of 
refusal,  he  threatened  to  bring  against  them 
the  forces  of  Greece,  and  utteriy  destroy  them. 
He  by  these  means  obtained  from  the  Caiys- 
tians  and  Parians  an  enormous  sum  of  money. 


But  as  Larcher  justly  remarks,  Themiatodea  wai  t^^^^ 
too  wise  to  send  a  person  of  this  deseriptlon,  who  if 
possessed  of  the  smaUest  sagacity,  could  have  fore- 
warned  Xerxes  of  the  artifice  of  the  Athenian  com. 
mander. — T. 

3  InclinaiioH  to  do w]— Plutarch ralates the  matter 
differently :  he  makes  Themistodea  inAmn  Xerzea, 
that  the  Greeks,  after  their  victory,  had  raaolved  to 
sail  to  tiie  HeUespont,  and  break  down  their  bridge; 
but  that  Themistocles,  zealooa  to  preeerve  him,  urged 
him  to  hasten  to  that  sea,  and  pass  over  to  Aaia.  In 
the  mean  time  he  raised  perplexities  and  enbarraae. 
ments  among  the  allies,  which  retarded  their  piueoit— 
Larchet' 
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These  people  hearing  that  the  Andrians  had 
been  distressed,  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Medes,  and  being  informed  that  The- 
mistodes  was  the  first  in  rank  and  influence  of 
all  the  Grecian  leaders,  were  terrified  into 
compliance.  Whether  any  of  the  other  islands 
gave  him  money  or  not,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  decide,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
some  of  them  did.  The  Carystians,  however, 
did  not  by  their  compliance  escape  the  menaced 
calamity,  whilst  the  Carians,  by  the  effect  of 
their  bribes  on  Themistocles,  avoided  being 
made  the  objects  of  hostilities.  In  this  man- 
ner Themistocles,  beginning  with  the  Andri- 
ans, extorted  money  from  the  islanders  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  other  leaders. 

CXIII.  The  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  after  con- 
tinuing  on  their  former  station,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis  moved  toNvards  Boeotia, 
following  the  track  by  which  they  had  come. 
Mardonius  thought  proper  to  accompany 
the  king,  both  because  the  season  of  the  year 
was  improper  for  any  farther  military  exertions, 
and  because  he  preferred  mntering  in  Thessaly, 
intending  to  advance  to  the  Peloponnese  on  the 
commencement  of  the  spring.  On  their  arri- 
val  in  .Thessaly,  the  first  care  of  Mardonius 
was  to  select,  in  preference  to  all  the  Persians, 
those  called  the  Immortals,  excepting  only  their 
leader  Hydames,  who  refused  to  leave  the  per- 
son  of  the  king.  Of  the  other  Persians  he 
chose  the  Cuirassiers,  and  the  body  of  a  thou- 
sand horse  :  to  these  he  added  all  the  forces, 
horse  and  foot,  of  the  Medes,  Sacse,  Bactrians, 
and  Indians.  From  the  rest  of  the  allies  he 
selected  only  those  who  were  distinguished  by 
their  advantages  of  person,  or  who  bad  per- 
formed some  remarkable  exploit.  He  took 
also  the  greater  part  of  those  Persians  who  wore 
collars  and  bracelets  ;*  and  next  to  these  the 
Medes,  inferior  to  the  Persians  in  force,  but 
not  in  number.  The  aggregate  of  these  troops, 
including  the  cavalry,  was  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men. 

CXiy.  Whilst  Mardonius  was  employed 
in  selecting  his  army,  and  Xerxes  was  still  in 
Thessaly,  an  oracle  was  addressed  to  the 
Liacedsmonians  from  Delphi,  requiring  them 
to  demand  compensation  of  Xerxes  for  the 
death  of  Leonidas,  and  to  accept  of  what  he 
should  offer.     A  messenger  was  instantly  des- 


4  CoUar$  and  bretcelets.'}—'Aa  marks  of  royal  favour, 
and  rewards  for  senrice.  See  an  account  oi  the  royal 
gifts  of  Persia,  in  a  note  on  the  first  book. 


patched  from  Sparta,  who  came  up  with  the 
army,  the  whole  of  which  was  still  in  Thessa- 
ly, and  being  introduced  to  Xerxes,  thui  ad- 
dressed him  :  *'  King  of  the  Medes,  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Heraclidse  of  Sparta,^  claim  of 
you  a  compensation  for  the  death  of  their  king, 
whom  you  slew  whilst  he  was  defending 
Greece."  The  king  laughed  at  this,  and  for 
some  time  returned  no  answer ;  till  at  length, 
tinning  to  Mardonius,  who  stood  near  him, 
**  This  man,"  says  he,  *'  shall  make  you  a  be- 
coming retribution. "  The  herald  receiving  this 
answer  departed. 

CXy.  Xerxes,  leaving  Mardonius  in  Tbes' 
saly,  hastened  towards  the  Hellespont.  With- 
in the  space  of  forty-five  days  he  arrived  at  the 
place  of  passage  with  a  very  inconsiderate 
number  of  troops.  But  wherever  these  troops 
came,  without  any  distinction,  they  consumed 
all  the  com  of  the  inhabitants,  and  when  this 
failed,  they  fed  upon  the  natural  produce  of  the 
earth,  stripping  wild  and  cultivated  trees  alike 
of  their  bark  and  leaves,  to  such  extremity  of 
famine  were  they  come.  To  this  a  pestilence 
succeeded,  which  with  the  dysentery  destroyed 
numbers  in  their  march.  Xerxes  distributed 
his  sick  through  the  cities  as  he  passed,  recom- 
mending  the  care  and  maintenance  of  them  to 
the  inhabitants.  Some  were  left  in  Thessaly, 
others  at  Siris  in  Paeonia,  others  at  Macedonia. 
At  this  last  place,  on  his  march  to  Greece, 
Xerxes,  had  left  the  sacred  chariot  of  Jupiter, 
which  he  did  not  find  on  his  return.  .  The 
Paeonians  had  given  it  to  the  Thracians ;  but 
when  Xerxes  inquired  for  it  again,  they  told 
him  that  the  mares,  whilst  feeding,  had  been 
driven  away  by  the  people  of  the  higher  Thrace, 
who  lived  near  the  source  of  the  Strymon. 

CXVI.  Here  the  king  of  Bisaltica  and 
Crestonia,  a  Thracian,  did  a  most  unnatural  ac- 
tion. Refusing  to  submit  to  Xerxes,  he  had 
retired  to  the  higher  parts  of  mount  Rhodope, 
and  had  commanded  his  sous  not  to  serve 
against  Greece.  They,  either  despising  their 
father,  or  curious  to  see  the  war,  had  joined 
the  Persian  army.  There  were  six  of  them, 
and  they  all  returned  safe,  but  their  father  or- 
dered their  eyes  to  be  put  out;  such  was  the 
reward  they  received. 

GXVIL   The  Persians,  leaving  Thrace, 


5  HeraelidcB  of  5/>arto.  1— Herodotus  expresses  him- 
self  thus,  to  distinguish  the  kings  oX  Lacedsemon  Arom 
those  of  Argos,  and  Macedonia,  who  also  were  Heradi. 
doR,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  race  of  Hercules. — Larrher, 
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came  to  the  passage,  where  they  eagerly  crowd- 
ed into  their  vessels  to  cross  to  Abydos,  The 
bridge  of  vessels  was  no  more,  a  tempest  had 
broken  and  dispersed  it.  Here  meeting  with 
provisions  in  greater  abwidance  than  they  had 
enjoyed  during  their  march,  they  indulged  them- 
selves so  intemperately,  that  this,  added  to  the 
change  of  water,  destroyed  a  gre^t  number  of  ^ 
those  who  remained ;  the  rest  with  Xerxes  ar- 
rived at  Sardis.^ 

C XVIII.  There  is  also  another  story. — It 
is  said  that  Xerxes,  leaving  Athens,  came  to  a 
city  called  E'ion,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon. 
Hence  he  proceeded  tio  farther  by  land,  but 
intrusting  the  conduct  of  his  forces  to  Hydar- 
nes,  >vith  orders  to  march  them  to  the  Helles- 
pont; he  went  on  board  a  Phenician  vessel  to 
cross  over  into  Asia.     After  he  had  embarked, 
a  heavy  and  tempestuous  wind  set  in  from  the 
lake,  which,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  i 
Persians  on  board,   attendant  upon   Xerxes,  ' 
made  the  situation  of   the  vessel  extremely  | 
dangerous.     The  king,  in  an  emotion  of  ter-  | 
ror,  inquired  aloud  of  the  pilot  if  he  thought ,' 
they  were  safe  ?     <'  By  no  means,**  was  the  ! 
answer,  "  unless  we  could  be  rid  of  some  of 
this  multitude.*'     Upon  this  Xerxes  exclaim- 
ed, **  Persians,  let  me  now  see  which  of  you  I 
has  an  affection  for  his  prince ;  my  safety  it ' 
seems  depends  on  you.*'     As  soon  as  he  had 
spoken,  they  first  bowed  themselves  before  him, 
and  then  leaped  into  the  sea.'    The  vessel  be- 
ing thus  lightened,  Xerxes  was  safely  landed  in  ' 
Asia.     As  soon  as  he  got  on  shore,  he  reward-  | 
ed  the  pilot  with  a  golden  crown  for  preserving  ' 
the  life  of  the  king ;  but  as  he  had  caused  so  , 
many  Persians  to  perish  he  cut  off  his  head. 

CXIX.  This  last  account  of  the  retreat  of 


1  Mr  Ricliardson,  who  rejects  altogether  the  Grecian 
aecotmt  of  Xerxes,  and  his  invasion  of  Greece,  finally 
expresses  himself  in  these  strong  terms. 

**  To  sum  up  all :  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  upon  the 
most  moderate  scale  of  the  Greek  writers,  seems  to  be 
inconsistent  mth  probability,  and  the  ordinary  power  of 
man. — It  is  all  upon  stilts ;  every  step  we  take  is  upon 
romantic  ground :  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  few 
genii,  to  make  it  in  every  respect  an  exceeding  good 
Arabian  tale.— Dissertations,  8vo.  316. 

2  Leaped  into  the  ««a.3— An  anecdote  not  very  unlike 
this,  and  particularly  characteristio  oi  the  spirit  of  British 
sailors,  is  related  of  James  the  second,  when  duke  of 
York.  He  was,  by  some  accident,  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  lost  at  sea,  but  getting  into  the  ship's  boat,  with 
a  select  number  of  attendants,  he,  though  with  extreme 
difficulty,  got  safe  to  shore.  The  honest  crew,  when 
they  saw  his  highness  landed  on  tlie  beach,  gave  him 
three  cheers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  went  down,  and 
perished. ~r. 


Xerxes  teems  to  desenre  but  little  credit  for 
many  reasons,  but  particularly  from  this  oitwtro- 
phe  of  the  Persians  who  accompanied  the  king. 
If  Xerxes  really  made  such  a  speech  to  the 
pilot,  I  cannot  hesitate  a  moment  to  suppose, 
that  the  king  would  have  ordered  his  atten* 
dants,  who  were  not  only  Persians,  but  men  of 
the  highest  rank,  to  descend  iiito  the  hold  of 
the  ship,  and  would  have  thrown'  into  the  Bern 
as  many  Phenician  rowers  as  there  were  Per* 
sians  on  board.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  king 
with  the  residue  of  his  army,  returned  toward 
Asia  by  land.  * 

CXX.  Of  this  there  is  a  yet  stronger  proof. 
It  is  well  known  that  Xerxes,  on  his  return  to 
Asia,  came  to  Abdera,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  made  a  treaty  of  friendship,  pjnesent- 
ing  them  with  a  golden  scjrmitar,  and  a  dara 
richly  embroidered.  The  Abderites  assert 
what  does  not  to  me  appear  probable,  that  with 
them,  Xerxes,  for  the  first  time  after  his  de- 
parture from  Athens,  pulled  off  his  robes,  as 
not  being  till  then  released  from  alarm.  Ab- 
dera  is  much  nearer  the  Hellespont  than  Stry<r 
mon  and  E'ion,  where  it  is  said  he  went  on 
board. 

CXXL  The  Greeks  not  succeeding  in  their 
attempts  upon  Andros,  attacked  Carystus,  and 
after  wasting  its  lands  returned  to  g«UimiB- 
Here  their  first  care  was  ■  to  set  apart  as  sacred 
to  the  gods  the  first  fruits  of  their  snccess, 
among  which  were  three  Phenician  triremes. 
One  of  these  was  deposited  upon  the  isthmus, 
where  it  continued  within  my  memory ;  a  se- 
cond was  placed  at  Suiiium ;  the  third  was  con- 
secrated to  Ajax,  and  reserved  at  Salamis. 
They  then  proceeded  to  a  division  of  the  plun- 
der,  sending  the  choicest  to  Delphi  Here  a 
statue  was  erected  twelve  cubits  high,  having 
in  its  hand  the  beak  of  a  ship  :*  it  was  fdaoed 
on  the  same  spot  where  stands  a  statue  in  gold 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

CXXII.  After  these  offerings  had  been 
presented  at  Delphi,  it  was  inquired  poUidy  of 
the  deity,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks,  whe- 
ther what  he  had  received  was  perfect  and  satis- 
factory to  him.  He  replied,  that  from  the 
Greeks  in  general  it  was,  but  not  from  the 
JSginetse,  from  whom  he  claimed  a  farther 
mark  of  their  gratitude,  as  they  had  principally 


3  Beak  of  a  ship."}— The  first  naval  triiunph  of  Rome 
was  commemorated  in  a  similar  mannor.  A  pyranid, 
or  rather  trophy,  was  erected  in  tiie  forum,  eomposed  of 
the  beaks  of  ships  taken  from  the  eiiem7.^7*. 
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keen  distinguUbed  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
The  people  of  ^gina,  on  hearing  this,  conse^ 
crated  to  the  divinity  three  golden  stars,  which 
were  fixed  upon  a  brazen  mast,  m  the  angle 
jiear  the  cistern  of  Croesus. 

C  XXII  I.  After  the  division  of  the  plunder, 
the  Greeks  sailed  to  the  isthmus,  to  confer  the 
reward  of  valour  upon  him  who  should  be 
judged  to  h^ve  been  most  distinguished  during 
the  war.  On  their  arrival  here,  the  Grecian 
leaders  severally  inscribed  their  opinioBs,  which 
they  deposited  upon  the  altar  oi:'  Neptune. 
They  were  to  declare  whom  they  thought  the 
first,  and  whom  the  second  in  merit:  each 
individual  inscribed  his  own  name,  as  claim, 
ing  the  first  reward;  but  a  great  majority  of 
them  united  in  declaring  Themistodes  de- 
serving the  second.  Whilst  each,  therefore, 
had  only  his  own  suffrage  for  the  firsts  Themis- 
tocles  had  the  second  place  awarded  him,  by  a 
great  majority. 

CXXIV.  Whilst  the  Greeks  severally  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  avoiding  from  envy 
to  decide  the  question  for  which  they  had  pur- 
posely assembled,  Themistocles  wa»  tiot  only 
esteemed,  but  celebrated  through  Greece  as  the 
first  in  sagacity  and  wisdom.  Not  having  been 
honoured  by  those  with  whom  he  conquered  at 
Salamis,  he  retired  for  this  purpose  to  Lacedse. 
mon  :  here  he  was  splendidly  entertained,*  and 
honourably  distinguished.  The  prize  of  per- 
sonal prowess  was  assigned  to  Eurybiades  ;  but 
that  of  wisdom  and  skill  to  Themistocles,  and 
each  was  presented  with  an  olive  crown.  To 
the  latter  they  also  gave  the  handsomest  chariot 
in  Sparta ;  they  heaped  praises  upon  him,  and 
when  he  returned,  three  hundred  chosen  Spar- 
tans, of  those  who  are  called  the  km'ghts,*  were 
appointed  to  attend  him  as  far  as  Tegea.     I 


4  splendidly  entertained.'] — ^This  was  the  moro  re- 
roarkable,  and  must  have  been  a  proof  of  the  extraordi- 
nary regard  in  wliich  the  character  of  Themistocles  was 
lield,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Spartans, 
and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  that  people.  While  at 
Athens,  there  were  sometimes  known  to  be  ten  thousand 
foreigners  of  different  nations,  all  of  whom  were  treated 
iwith  hospitality  and  attention,  strangers  were  discou- 
raged from  visiting  Sparta,  and  if  ever  they  ventured 
there,  were  considered  as  8pie8.^7. 

5  The  knigMt.y^The  Greek  word  is  Irwut ;  it  never- 
theless  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  they  served  on 
horseback,  or  whether  it  was  not  a  torn  of  honour  only. 
It  is  certain  the  country  of  Lacedaemon  was  ill  adapted 
for  cavalry ;  that  Xenophoa  calls  the  few  they  had 
irovti^trT^t ;  and  that  none  but  those  who  were  wealthy 
p«jesesscd  horses.  See  Larcher's  elaborate  note  at  this 
word.— r. 


know  no  other  example  of  the  S^tartahs  con> 
ducting  any  person  from  their  eity. 

CXXV.  On  his  return  from  Laeedaemoh 
to  Athens,  Timodemus  of  Aphidna,  a  inah 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  implacable  enmity 
against  Themistocles,  imputed  to  him  his  vi^it 
to  Sparta  as  a  public  erime*  The  honours,  he 
said,  which  he  had  received  at  Lacediemon, 
were  not  bestowed  out  of  respect  to  hiiri,  but 
to  Athens.  Whilst  he  was  continuing  his  in^ 
vectives,  "  Friend,"  says  Theniistocles,  *«  thfe 
matter  is  thus ;  if  I  had  beeii  a  Belbinite,"  I 
should  not  have  been  t^us  distinguished  alt 
Sparta,  nor  would  you,  although  an  Atheniatt.** 

CXXVI.  At  this  juncture,  Artabazus,  soil 
of  Phamaces,  who  had  always  had  great  repiiw 
tation  among  his  countrymen,  and  particularly 
from  his  conduct  at  Platea,  accOinpanied  th^ 
king  with  a  detachment  of  sixty  thousand  men 
of  the  army  which  Mardonius  had  selected. 
When  Xerxes  had  passed  the  Hellespont,  ajid 
was  arrived  in  Asia,  Artabaztis  returned,  and 
encamped  near  Pallene.  Mardonius  had  taken 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  Thessfdy  and  Mace- 
donia, and  as  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  camp 
enlarged  by  this  additio^ial  number,  Artabazufi 
thought  it  expedient  to  take  the  opportunity 
now  before  him  of  chastising  the  rebellious 
Potideeans.  When  the  king  was  gone,  and  the 
Pei'sian  fleet  had  fled  from  Salamis,  this  people 
openly  revolted  from  the  Barbarians  ;  they  of 
PaOene  had  done  the  saine. 

GXXVII.  Artabazus  therefore  laid  sieg6 
to  Potideea:  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the 
Olynthians,  he  attacked  them  also.  Their 
city  was  at  this  time  possessed  by  the  Bottle 
ans,  whom  the  Macedonians  had  driven  from 
the  gulf  of  Therma.  Artabazus  having  taken 
their  city,  put  the  inhabitants  to  death  in  a 
neighbouring  marsh.  The  government  of  the 
place  he  gave  to  Critobulus  of  Torone:  the 
Chalcidians  thus  became  masters  of  Olynthus. 

CXXVIIL  Having  taken  Olynthus,  Arta- 
bazus applied  with  greater  ardour  to  the  siege  of 
Potidsea.  He  contrived  to  induce  Timoxenus, 
the  chief  of  the  Sdonaeans,  to  betray  the  town 
into  his  hands.  In  what  manner  their  corres- 
pondence  commenced  I  am  not  able  to  say,  I 
can  only  speak  of  the  event.     Whenever  they 


6  Belbinite.'y^lai  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  Hero^ 
dotus  tells  us  that  this  man  was  of  Aphidnse.— Wesseling 
thinks  that  he  might  nevertheless  be  a  Belbinite,  though 
when  made  a  dtizear  of  Atiiens,  he  was  enrolled  in  th« 
tribe  of  Aphidnse.— T. 
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wanted  to  commuuicate  with  each  other,  a  let- 
ter was  fixed  to  an  arrow,  and  made  to  serve  as 
wings,  which  was  then  shot  to  a  place  agreed 
u}>on.  But  the  betrayer  of  Potidsea  was  ulti- 
mately detected :  Artabazus  directed  an  arrow 
to  a  concerted  place,  but  it  deviated  from  its 
direction,  and  wounded  a  Potidsean  in  the 
shoulder.  A  crowd,  as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, surrounded  the  wounded  man,  who  seeing 
the  letter  connected  with  the  arrow,  carried  it 
immediately  to  the  magistrates,  with  whom 
their  Pallenian  allies  were  present  The  letter 
was  read,  and  the  traitor  discovered :  it  was  not, 
however,  thought  proper  to  inflict  the  deserved 
punishment  on  Timozenus,  out  of  regard  to  his 
country,  and  that  the  Scionaeans  might  not  in 
future  be  stigmatized  as  traitors :  but  it  was  in 
this  manner  that  the  treachery  of  Timoxenus 
became  known. 

CXXIX.  Artabazus  had  been  now  three 
months  before  Potidaia,  when  there  happened 
a  great  overflowing  of  the  sea,  which  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  Barbarians  see- 
ing the  ground  become  a  swampv  retired  to 
Pallene  :  they  had  already  performed  two-fifths 
of  their  march,  and  had  three  more  before  them, 
when  the  sea  burst  beyond  its  usual  limits  with 
so  vast  an  inundation,  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  often  witnessed  similar  incidisnts,  represent 
this  as  without  parallel.  They  who  could  not 
swim  were  drowned ;  they  who  could,  were 
killed  by  the  Potidaeans  from  their  boats. .  This 
inimdation,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
the  Persians,  the  Potidaeans  thus  explain. — 
The  Barbarians,  they  say,  had  impiously  pro- 
faned the  temple  and  shrine  of  Neptune,  situate 
in  their  suburbs,  who  may  therefor^  be  con- 
sidered as  the  author  of  their  calamity,  which 
to  me  appears  probable.  With  the  few  who 
escaped,  Artabazus  joined  the  army  of  Mar- 
donius  in  Thessaly,  and  this  was  the  fate  of 
those  who  conducted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont. 
CXXX.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  which  flying  from  Salamis,  arrived  in 
Asia,  after  passing  over  the  king  and  his  forces 
from  the  Chersonese  to  Abydos,  wintered  at 
Cyma.  In  the  commencement  of  the  spring  it 
assembled  at  Samos,  where  some  other  vessels 
had  continued  during  the  winter.  This  arma- 
ment was  principally  manned  by  Persians  and 
Medes,  and  was  under  the  conduct  of  Mardon- 
tes,  the  son  of  Bagseus,  and  Artayntes,  son  of 
Artachaeus,  whose  uncle  Amitres  had  been 
joined  to  him  as  his  colleague.     As  the  alarm 


of  their  former  defeat  was  not  yet  subsided, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  advance  &rther  west- 
ward, nor  indeed  did  any  one  impel  them  to 
do    so.      Their   vessels,    with  those  of  the 
lonians,  amounted  to  three  Hundred,  and  they 
stationed  themselves  at  Samos,  to  secnre  the 
fidelity  of  Ionia.     They  did  not  think  it  proba- 
ble that  the  Greeks  would  penetrate  into  Ionia, 
but  would  be  satisfied  with  defending  their 
country.     They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
as  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle  of  Sahunis, 
never  attempted  to  pursue  them,  bnt  were  con- 
tent to  retire  also  themselves.     With  respect 
to  their  affiiirs  at  sea,  the  Persians  were  nifll- 
ciently   depressed ;    but  they    expected    that 
Mardonius  would   do  great  things  by  land. 
Ilemaining  on  their  station  at  Samos,  they  con- 
sulted how  they  might  annoy  the  enemy,  and 
they  anxiously  attended  to  the  progress  and  a£. 
fairs  of  Mardonius. 

CXXXI.  The  approach  of  the  spring,  and 
the  appearance  of  Mardonius  in  Thessaly, 
roused  the  Greeks.  Their  land  army  was  not 
yet  got  together,  but  their  fleet,  consisting  of  a 
I  hundred  and  ten  ships,  was  already  at  JBgina, 
under  the  command  of  Leutychides.  He  was 
'  descended  in  a  right  line  from  Menares,  Agesi- 
laus,  Hippocratidas,  Leutychides,  Anaxilaus, 
'  Archidamus,  Anaxandrides,  Theopompns, 
Nicander,  CharlUus,  Eunomus,  Polydectes, 
Prytanes,  Euryphon,  Procles,  Aristodemus, 
Aristomachus,  Cleodaeus,  Hyllus,  and  lastly 
from  Hercules.  He  was  of  the  second  royal 
family,  and  all  his  ancestors,  except  the  two 
named  after  Leutychides,  had  been  kings  of 
Sparta.  The  Athenians  were  commanded  by 
Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphon. 

CXXXIL  When  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  ^gina,  the  same  individuals 
who  had  before  been  at  Sparta  to  entreat  the 
assistance  of  that  people  to  deliver  Ionia,  arriv- 
ed amongst  the  Greeks.  Herodotus,'  the  son 
of  Basilides,  was  with  them  ;  they  were  in  all 
seven,  and  had  together  concerted  the  death  of 
Strattes,  tyrant  of  Chios.     Their  plot  having 

* TTM 

1  Heroefofu^.]— This  seems  andently  to  have  been  a 
very  common  name.  Fabridos,  in  liia  BiUiotheca  Om. 
ra,  gives  a  long  catal<^iie  of  eminent  persons  who  bore 
the  name  of  Herodotus.    I  will  mention  some  jxf  them. 

Herodotus,  brother  of  Democritus,  spoken  of  by  iEUan. 
y.  H.  iv.  20.  Herodotus,  a  comedian,  in  great  favour 
with  king  Antiochns,  as  Athenaeus  asserts,  book  L  4 
Herodotus,  a  friend  of  Epicurus;  see  Laertius,  b.  x. 
sect.  4.  Herodotus  the  musician ;  Herodotus,  a  Lydan, 
oummeudcd  by  Athenseus,  1.  iil  with  many  othera. 
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been  discovered  bj  one  of  the  accomplices,  the 
other  six  had  withdrawn  themselves  to  Sparta, 
and  now  came  to  ^gina,  to  persuade  the 
Greeks  to  enter  Ionia:  they  were  induced, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  to  advance  as  far 
Delos.  All  beyond  this  the  Greeks  viewed  as 
full  of  danger,  as  well  because  they  were  igno. 
rant  of  the  countr}',  as  because  they  supposed 
the  enemy's  forces  were  in  all  these  parts  strong 
and  numerous  :  Samos  they  considered  as  not 
less  remote  than  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Thus 
the  Barbarians  were  kept  by  their  apprehen- 
sions from  advancing  beyond  Samos,  and  the 
Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of 
the  Chians,  would  not  move  farther  eastward 
than  Delos.  Their  mutual  alarm  thus  kept 
the  two  parties  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
other. 

C XXXIII.  "Whilst  the  Greeks  thus  moved 
to  Delos,  Mardonius,  who  had  wintered  in 
Thessaly,  began  to  break  up  his  quarters.  His 
first  step  was  to  send  an  European,  whose 
name  was  Mys,  to  the  different  oracles,  order- 
ing him  to  use  his  endeavours,  and  consult  them 
all.  What  it  was  that  he  wished  to  learn  from 
them  I  am  unable  to  say,  for  I  have  never 
heard ;  I  should,  however,  suppose  that  he 
only  intended  to  consult  them  on  his  present 
affairs. 

C XXXIV.  It  is  certain  that  this  man  went 
to  Lebadia,  and  by  means  of  a  native  of  the 
country,  whom  he  bribed  to  his  purpose,  de- 
scended to  the  cave  of  Trophonius ;  he  went 
also  to  the  oracle  of  Abae  in  Phocis  ;  he  then 
proceeded  to  Thebes,  where,  with  the  same 
ceremonies  as  are  practised  in  Olympia,  he 
consulted  the  Ismenian  ApoUo  ;  afterwards  he 
obtained  permission  by  his  gold,  of  some  stran- 
ger,  but  not  of  a  Theban,.  to  sleep  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Amphiaraus.  No  Theban  is  here  per- 
mitted to  consult  the  oracle ;  for  when  Am- 
phiaraus had  formerly  submitted  to  their  choice, 
whether  they  would  have  him  for  their  diviner, 
or  their  ally,  they  preferred  having  him  as  the 
latter.  On  this  account  no  Theban  is  allowed 
to  sleep  in  his  temple. 

('XXXV.  According  to  the  account  given 
me  by  the  Thebans,  a  remarkable  prodigy  at 
this  time  happened.  Mys  the  European  hav- 
ing visited  ail  the  oracles,  came  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Ptous.  This,  though  so  called,  be- 
longs to  the  Thebans ;  it  is  beyond  the  lake 
of  Copais,  at  the  declivity  of  a  mountain  near 


Acrsephia.*  When  this  Mys  arrived  here,  he 
was  attended  by  three  persons  of  the  place,  ap- 
pointed for  the  express  purpose  of  writing 
down  the  answer  of  the  oracle.  The  priestess 
immediately  made  reply  to  him  in  a  barbarous 
language,*  which  filled  those  who  were  present, 
and  who  expected  the  answer  to  be  given  in 
Greek,  with  astonishment.  Whilst  his  attend- 
ants remained  in  great  perplexity,  Mys  snatched 
the  tablets  from  their  hands,  and  wrote  down 
the  reply  of  the  priestess,  which,  as  afterwards 
appeared,  was  in  the  Carian  tongue :  having 
done  this  he  returned  to  Thessaly. 

C  X  X  X  VL  As  soon  as  the  oracular  declara- 
tions had  been  conveyed  to  Mardonius,  he  sent 
Alexander  the  Macedonian,  son  of  Amyntas, 
ambassador  to  Athens.  His  choice  of  him  was 
directed  from  his  being  connected  with  the 
Persians  by  ties  of  consanguinity,  Bubares,  a 
Persian,  had  married  Gygaea,  sister  of  Alexan- 
der,  and  daughter  of  Amyntas  :  by  her  he  had 
a  son,  who,  after  his  grandfather,  by  the 
mother's  side,  was  called  also  Amyntas,  to 
whom  the  king  had  presented  Alabanda,  a  city 
of  Phrygia.  Mardonius  was  farther  influenced 
in  employing  Alexander,  firom  his  being  a  man 
of  a  munificent  and  hospitable  spirit.  For 
these  reasons  he  deemed  him  the  most  likely 
to  conciliate  the  Athenians,  who  were  repre- 
sented to  him  as  a  valiant  and  numerous  people, 
and  who  he  understood  had  principally  con- 
tributed to  the  defeats  which  the  Persians  had 
sustained  by  sea.  He  reasonably  presumed, 
that  if  he  could  prevail  on  them  to  unite  their 
forces  with  his  own,  he  might  easily  become 
master  of  the  sea.  His  superiority  by  land 
was  in  his  opinion  superior  to  all  resistance, 
and  as  the  oracles  bad  probably  advised  him  to 
make  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  he  hoped 
by  these  means  effectually  to  subdue  the  Greeks. 

C XX XVII.  Attending  to  this,  he  sent  to 
Athens  Alexander,  descended  in  the  seventh 
d^ee  fram  Perdiccas,  whose  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  throne  of  Macedonia  I  shall  here 
relate  : — Three  brothers,  Gravanes,  ^ropiis, 
and  Perdiccas,  sons  of  Temenus,  fled  on  some 
occasion  from  Argos  to  Illyrium,  from  whence 
retiring  to  the  higher  parts  of  Macedonia,  they 
came  to  Leboa.     Here  they  engaged  in  the 


4  Acretphia.'}— From  this  place  ApoUo  had  the  name 
of  Acrophius.— r. 

5  Barbaroui  r0fwi^.>>See  chapter  18. 
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service  of  the  king,  in  difierent  menial  em- 
ployments: one  had  the  care  of  his  horses, 
another  of  the  cattle,  the  third  and  youngest, 
of  the  sheep.  In  remoter  times,  the  families 
even  of  kings  had  hut  little  money,*  and  it  was 
the  business  of  the  queen  herself  to  cook  for 
her  husband.'  When  the  bread  prepared  by 
the  younger  domestic,  Perdiccas,  was  baked, 
she  always  observed  that  it  became  twice  as 
big  as  before  ;  this  she  at  length  communicated 
to  her  husband.  The  king  immediately  con- 
sidered the  incident  as  a  prodigy,  and  as  fore- 


1  Little  money."]  "In  the  time  of  tlie  Trqjan  war,  the 
me  of  money  was  not  knouii  amcmg  the  Oreeka  Ho- 
mer  and  Hesiod  do  not  speak  of  gold  aud  eilrer  money ; 
they  express  the  value  of  things  by  saying  they  are 
worth  so  many  oxen  or  ^heep.  They  estimated  the 
riches  of  a  man  by  the  number  of  his  flocks,  and  that  of 
a  ooontry  by  the  abundance  of  its  pastures,  and  the 
quantity  of  its  metals.  See  the  Iliad,  vit.  46&— Pope's 
version : 

Each  In  exchange  fioportioned  treasures  gave. 
Some  braa  or  Iron,  some  an  ox  or  slave. 

Lucan  attributes  the  invention  of  money  (I.  6.  v.  408.) 
to  Itonus,  kingof  Thessaly,  and  son  of  Deucalion  :  others 
to  Ericthonius,  king  of  Athens,  who,  as  they  say,  was 
the  son  of  Vulcan,  and  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
daughters  of  Cecrops.  Aglaosthenes  (in  Julius  Pollux) 
gives  the  honour  of  this  invention  to  the  inhabitants  of 
fhe  island  of  Naxos.  The  more  received  opinion  is,  that 
Fhidon,  king  of  Argos,  and  contemporary  with  Lycur. 
gus  and  Iphitus,  first  introduced  the  use  of  money  in 
JEgina,  to  enable  the  people  of  Mginsk  to  (Atain  a  subsist- 
ence by  commerce  as  their  island  was  so  barren. 

Neither  gold  nor  silver  was  permitted  at  Lacedaemon. 
According  to  Atheneeus,  they  gave  the  widow  of  the 
king  Polydonus,  who  reigned  about  310  years  before  Ly- 
curgus,  a  certain  number  of  oxen  to  purchase  a  house. 
When  Lysander  plundered  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians 
began  to  have  gold  and  silver,  but  only  for  public  neces- 
sities, the  use  of  it  among  individuals  being  forbidden  on 
penalty  of  death. 

Herodotus,  L  L  c.  94,  says  that  the  Lydians  were  the 
first  who  coined  gold  and  silver  money,  and  used  it  in 
commerce. 

The  treasures  of  Croesus  contained  gold  and  silver  only 
in  the  mass.   See  Herodotus,  b.  vi.  c.  125. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Persians  had  money  before 
the  time  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  See  Herod.  1.  vL 
166.— I  ix.  40. 

None  of  the  ancient  money  of  the  Lydians,  Pentans, 
&C.  is  now  to  be  seen :  the  most  ancient  of  those  pre- 
served in  cabinets  are  Greek,  and  of  the  Greek  the  oldest 
are  those  of  Amyntas,  grandfather  of  Alexander  the 
Great — Bellanger. 

2  Cook  for  her  husltmd.y-A  shaik,  who  has  the  com- 
mand of  five  hundred  horse,  does  not  disdain  to  saddle 
and  bridle  his  own,  nor  to  give  him  barley  and  chopped 
straw.  In  his  tent  his  wife  makes  the  coffee,  kneads  the 
dough,  and  superintends  the  dressing  of  his  victuals :  his 
daughters  and  kinswomen  wash  the  linen,  and  go  with 
pVtchers  on  their  heads,  and  veils  over  their  faces,  to 
draw  water  from  fountains.  These  manners  agree  pre- 
cisely with  the  descriptions  in  Homer,  and  the  history 
of  Abraham  in  Genesis. — Volney. 


boding  some  extraordinary  event*  He  diew-'' 
fore  sent  for  the  brotben,  and  commanded. 
them  to  leave  his  territories.  They  told  him 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  they  should  first  t%* 
ceive  what  was  due  to  them.  Upon  this  the 
king  answered,  as  if  heaven-struck,  <<  I  g^ve 
you  this  sun  (the  light  of  which  then  oame 
through  the  chimney)  as  proper  wages  ibr 
you.'*  Gravanes  and  iEropus,  the  two  elder 
brothers,  on  hearing  this,  were  much  astoniBlw 
ed,  but  the  younger  one  exclaimed,  *<  We  a^ 
cept,  O  king,  what  you  offer  os :"  Then  taking 
the  sword,  for  he  had  one  with  him,  he  made  ai 
circular  mark  with  it  upon  that  part  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  sun  shone,  and  having 
three  several  times  received  the  light  upon  hifl 
bosom,  departed  with  his  brothers; 

CXXXyilL  One  of  the  king^s  porters 
informed  him  of  what  the  young  man  had 
done,  and  of  his  probable  design  in  accepting 
what  was  offered.  The  king  was  mnch  isu 
censed,  and  immediately  despatched  some  hone- 
men  to  kill  them.  In  this  country  is  a  rivcr^ 
near  which  the  posterity  of  those  men  who 
were  originally  from  Argos  offer  sacrifices  •• 
to  their  preserver.  This,  as  soon  as  the  Te>> 
menidse  had  got  to  the  opposite  bank,  swelled 
to  so  great  a  degree  that  the  horsemen  wera 
unable  to  pass  it  The  Temenidse,  arriving  lit 
another  district  of  Macedonia,  fixed  their  rest* 
dence  near  the  gardens  said  to  belong  16 
Midas  the  son  of  Gordius.  In  these  a  species 
of  rose  grows  naturally,  having  sixty  leavea, 
and  more  than  ordinary  fragrance ;  here  also,  •• 
the  Macedonians  relate,  Silenus  '  was  taken. 
Beyond  this  place  is  a  mountain,  called  Ber- 
mion,  which  during  the  winter  is  inaccessibie* 
The  Temenidse  first  settled  here,  and  after- 
wards subdued  the  rest  of  Macedonia. 

CXXXIX.  From  the  above  Perdiceaay 
Alexander  was  thus  descended :  He  was  the 


3  Silemu.] — Most  authors  afSnn  that  he  was  a  Mtyi'; 
some  confound  the  Sileni  with  fhe  satyrs.  Mareyas  W 
called  Silenus  by  some  writers,  and  a  satyr  by  othem 
There  was  certainly  a  difference  betwh^t  them;  the 
Sileni  were  the  elder  sotjrra.— iarcfter. 

We  learn  from  the  Scholiast  on  ApolloidaB  Bhodioa, 
L  iv.  460,  that  there  was  a  peopie  of  Arabia,  called 
SelenitsB.  It  has  been  snd,  that  this  name  was  tdceii 
by  the  Arcadians,  to  confNmt  the  vain  boast  of  tiie 
Athenians  ;  see  book  vii  I  think  that  the  Attner  SOeai 
was  assumed  by  the  Arcadians  before  they  b^jaa  to  dis- 
pute antiquity  with  the  AtheniaAs.  A  |vincipal  part  ef 
their  possessions  in  Asia  was  called  Salonnm,  and  the 
cheese  there  made  Caseus  S^lonites,  words  not  imlike 
Silenus  and  Selenitas.  The  name  is  preea*ved  in  Sitenaa, 
the  usual  companion  of  Pan.^7. 
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son  of  Amyntas,  Amyntas  was  the  son  of  Al* 
eetasy  Aloetas  of  ^ropus,  ^ropus  of  Philip, 
Philip  of  Argaeus,  Argseus  of  Perdiccas,  who 
obtained  the  kingdom. 

CXL.  When  Alexander  ai-rived  at  Athens, 
as  deputed  by  Mardonius,  he  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech  :  <*  Men  of  Athens,  Mardonius 
informs  you  by  me,  that  he  has  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  king  of  the  following  import : 
*  Whatever  injuries  the  Athenians  may  have 
done  me,  I  willingly  forgive :  return  them 
therefore  their  country ;  let  them  add  to  it 
from  any  other  they  may  prefer,  and  let  them 
enjoy  their  own  laws.  If  they  will  consent  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  me,  you  have  my 
orders  to  rebuild  all  their  temples  which  I  have 
burned.'  It  will  be  my  business  to  do  all  this, 
unless  you  prevent  me :  I  will  now  give  you 
my  own  sentiments : — What  infatuation  can 
induce  you  to  continue  your  hostilities  against 
a  king  to  whom  you  can  never  be  superior,  and 
whom  you  cannot  always  resist :  you  already 
know  the  forces  and  exploits  of  Xerxes ;  nei- 
ther can  you  be  ignorant  of  the  army  under 
me.  If  you  should  even  repel  and  conquer 
us,  of  which  if  you  be  wise  you  can  indulge 
no  hope,  another  army  not  inferior  in  strength 
will  soon  succeed  ours.  Do  not,  therefore,  by 
endeavouring  to  render  yourselves  equal  to  so 
great  a  king,  risk  not  only  the  loss  of  your  na- 
tive country,  but  the  security  of  your  persons  : 
accept,  therefore,  of  our  friendship,  and  avail 
yourselves  of  the  present  honourable  oppor- 
tunity of  averting  the  indignation  of  Xerxes. 
— Be  free,  and  let  us  mutually  enter  into  a  so- 
lemn alliance,  without  fraud  or  treachery.  Hi- 
therto, O  Athenians,  I  have  used  the  senti- 
ments and  language  of  Mardonius ;  for  my  own 
part  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  par- 
tiality  I  bear  you,  since  you  have  experienced 
proofs  of  it  before.  Accept,  therefore,  the 
terms  which  Mardonius  offers  you ;  you  cannot 
always  continue  your  opposition  to  Xerxes  ;  if 
I  thought  you  could,  you  would  not  now  have 
seen  me.  The  power  of  the  king  is  prodi- 
gious, *  and  extensive  beyond  that  of  any  hu- 
man  being.  If  you  shall  refuse  to  accede  to 
the  advantageous  proposals  which  are  made 
you,  I  cannot  but  be  greatly  alarmed  for  your 
safety,  who  are  so  much  more  exposed  to  dan- 
ger than  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  who. 


^      4  Prodigiotu."} — As  the  word  x**f  is  used  in  Oreek,  so 
is  mania  in  Latin. 

An  ne«cU  longsi  regibni  mk  mvanM^—Lareker, 


possessing  the  region  betwixt  the  two  anniet, 
must  be  involved  in  certain  ruin.  Let,  then, 
my  offers  prevail  with  you  as  their  importance 
merit,  for  to  you  alone  of  all  the  Greeks,  the 
king  forgives  the  injuries  he  has  sustained, 
wisbH)g:|£i  become  your  friend. '* 
^^%LXI.  jThe  Laoedsemonians,  ha^ng  heard 
thaTrbtsprince was  gone  to  Athens  to  invite 
the  Athenians  to  an  alliance  with  the  Persian, 
were  exceedingly  alarmed.  They  could  not 
forget  the  oraele  which  foretold,  that  they  with 
the  rest  of  the  Dorians,  should  be  driven  from 
the  Peloponnese  by  a  junction  of  the  Medes 
with  the  Athenians,  to  whom,  therefore,  they 
lost  no  time  in  sending  ambassadors.  These 
were  present  at  the  Athenian  council,  for  the 
Athenians  had  endeavoured  to  gain  time,  well 
knowing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  learn 
that  an  ambassador  was  come  to  invite  them  to 
a  confederacy  with  the  Persians,  and  would 
consequently  send  deputies  to  be  present  on 
the  occasion  ;  they  therefore  defeiTed  the  meet- 
ing, that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  be  present 
at  the  declaration  of  their  sentiments. 

CXLII.  When  Alexander  had  finished 
speaking,  the  Spartan  envoys  made  this  imme- 
diate reply :  •*  We  have  been  deputed  by  the 
Spartans,  to  entreat  you  not  to  engage  in  any 
thing  which  may  operate  to  the  injury  of  our 
common  country,  nor  listen  to  any  propositions 
of  Xerxes ;  such  a  conduct  would  not  be  equi- 
table in  itself,  and  would  be  particularly  base 
in  you  for  various  reasons ;  you  were  the  first 
promoters  of  this  war,  in  opposition  to  our 
opinions ;  It  was  first  of  all  commenced  in  vin* 
dication  of  your  liberties,  though  aU  Greece  was 
afterwards  drawn  into  the  contest  It  will  be 
most  of  all  intolerable,  that  the  Athenians 
should  become  the  instruments  of  enslaving 
Greece,  who,  from  times  the  most  remote,  have 
restored  their  liberties  to  many.  Your  present 
condition  does  not  fail  to  excite  in  us  sentimjents 
of  the  sincerest  pity,  who,  for  two  successive 
seasons,  have  been  deprived  of  the  produce  of 
your  lands,  and  hav^  so  long  seen  your  man^ 
sions  in  ruin.  From  reflecting  on  your  situa- 
tion, we  Spartans,  in  conjunction  with  your 
other  allies,  undertake  to  maintain,  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue,  not  only  your  wives, 
but  such  other  parts  of  your  families  as  are  in- 
capable of  military  service.  I^et  not,  therefore, 
this  Macedonian  Alexander,  aof);ening  the  sen- 
timents of  Mardonius,  seduce  you :  the  part  he 
acts  is  consistent ;  a  tyrant  himself,  he  e  spouses 
the  interests  of  a  tjrwat.    If  you  are  yAse  you 
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will  always  remember,  that  the  Barbarians  are 
always  false  and  faithless." 

CXLIII.  After  the  aliove  address  of  the 
Spartans,  the  Athenians  made  this  reply  to 
Alexander :  "  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for 
you  to  inform  us,  that  the  power  of  the  Per- 
sians was  superior  to  our  own :  nevertheless, 
in  defence  of  our  liberties,  we  will  continue  our 
resistance  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.  You 
may  be  assured  that  your  endeavours  to  per- 
suade us  into  an  alliance  with  the  Barbarians 
never  will  succeed  :  tell,  therefore,  Mardonius, 
on  the  i>art  of  the  Athenians,  that  as  long  as 
the  sun  shall  continue  its  ordinary  course,  so 
long  will  we  avoid  any  friendship  with  Xerxes, 
60  long  will  we  continue  to  resist  him.  Tell 
him,  we  shall  always  look  with  confidence  to 
the  protecting  assistance  of  those  gods  and 
heroes  whose  shrines  and  temples  he  has  con- 
temptuously  destroyed.  Hereafter  do  not  you 
presume  to  enter  an  Athenian  assembly  with 
overtures  of  this  kind,  lest  whilst  you  appear 
to  mean  us  well,  you  prompt  us  to  do  what  is 
abominable.  *  We  are  unwilling  that  you 
should  receive  any  injury  from  us,  having  been 
our  guest  and  our  friend." 

CXLIV.  The  above  w^as  the  answer  given 
to  Alexander;  after  which  the  Athenians*  thus 


1  Jf*hat  is  abominable.  ]— "  Our  Ancestors  so  loved  their 
country,*'  says  Lyourgiis,  "  that  they  were  very  near 
stoning  Alexander,  the  ambassador  of  Xerxes,  and  for. 
merly  their  friend,  because  he  required  of  them  earth 
and  water." 

It  was  the  circumstance  of  their  being  united  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  which  induced  the  Athenians 
to  spare  hb  life.  See  my  note  on  the  ancient  rites  of 
hospitality.— r. 

2  I  choose  in  this  place  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  Athenians,  which  after  so  many  learned  works  on 
the  subject,  may  perhaps  at  first  appear  superfluous ; 
they  cannot,  however,  be  deemed  impertinent,  and,  in 
so  fertile  a  topic,  something  may  have  occurred  to  me 
novel  enough  both  to  interest  and  entertain  the  English 
reader. 

Of  the  I^acedspmonians  1  remarked  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  book,  that  the  characteristic  featnre  was  for- 
tihtde.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  found,  that  indolence  was  that 
of  tfie  Athenians :  they  were  lovers  of  their  ease,  and 
averse  to  labour.  From  the  Trojan  to  the  Perdc  and 
Pe!oponnesian  wars,  it  is  the  observation  of  Thucydidra, 
their  own  historian,  that  they  performed  nothing  w<»thy 
of  being  recorded ;  and  Plutarch  in  some  place  passes 
the  same  censure  upon  them.  Thucj-dides  resolves  this 
hjrpothesis  into  two  causes,  the  barrenness  of  their  soil, 
and  the  incursion  of  pirates :  the  historian  indeed  en. 
deavoiu^  to  gloss  over  the  failings  and  follies  of  his 
countrymen ;  but  their  comic  poet  Aristophanes  never 
spared  them.  See  also  the  character  given  by  Demos, 
thenes  of  the  Athenians  in  his  third  01>-nthiac.  He  tells 
them,  that  their  magiHrates  were  now  become  their 
lords,  and  they  their  slavce,  courting  every  one  who 


spoke  to  the  Lacedsemonians :  *'  That  the 
Spartans  should  fear  our  entering  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Barbarians  seems  natural  enough; 
but.  in  doing  this,  as  you  have  had  sufficient 


entertained  them  with  sports,  or  fed  them  with  piecei 
of  beef;  what  was  (*till  more  unmanly,  they  oMifeased 
themselves  under  obligations  for  things  that  were  tbelr 
own.  Voltaire,  Hist  of  Eorope.  part  v.  spealdiigof  tile 
Chinese,  remarks,  that  the  spirit  of  a  nation  is  erer  eoB- 
fined  to  the  few  who  employ,  who  feed,  and  who  gnvmi 
the  many.  I  know  not  whether  tlds  be  true ;  bat  if  tte 
Athenian  spirit  is  to  be  determined  by  that  of  the  magia. 
trates,  the  imputation  I  endeavour  to  fix  upon  them  is 
true  and  juHt. 

At  Athens,  from  the  great  conflux  of  strangen  eoa. 
tinually  resorting  thitiier,  many  individaala  (rfotlier  na* 
tions  were  at  length  incorporated  with  the  iiatiTei»  end 
gave  them  a  spirit  and  activity  not  naturally  their  own. 
The  dangers  also  to  which  they  were  continually  expoaed, 
from  the  Persians,  the  Spartans,  and  the  Macedmriaae, 
kept  alive  a  resolution  which  present  distreaB  made  ne> 
cessary.  Polybius  resolves  the  Athenian  valoar  into  the 
same  cause,  and  compares  this  people  to  marinen,  who 
Mill  obey  the  pilot,  and  navigate  the  ship  with  much 
diligence  in  a  storm,  but  when  that  Is  Uown  over,  they 
despise  their  leaders  and  fall  a  quarrelling,  L  vL  ASB. 

For  the  truth  of  this,  I  may  appeal  to  the  testinumy  vd 
judgment  of  their  lawgiver  Solon,  who  found  it  i 
to  animate  the  people  with  a  spirit  of  industry,  by  i 
dr}-  edicts,  and  to  force  them  to  till  and  cultivate  tiieir 
lands,  which  lay  neglected.  To  tiiis  eiid  he  required, 
after  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  policy,  tiiat  the  ma- 
gistrates should  inquire  vigorously  wluit  ways  md 
means  each  man  followed  to  provide  for  Unuiel^  md 
severely  pumsh  the  idle :  he  ordained,  that  the  pemt 
who  nc^ected  to  train  his  son  to  some  busineBS,  shoold 
not  be  maintained  by  him  in  his  old  age.  NotwithstUMU 
ing  this  and  more,  the  Athenians  ccmtinued  to  have  in 
after  ages  the  same  character  as  formeriy,  and  tiie  wii. 
ters  of  other  nations  passed  the  same  censure  upon  them 
which  their  neighbours  had  done  b^ore.    See  Horace  : 

Ut  primura  p<»itl«  WMgari  tineria  bdlis 
Coepit  «t  In  viUam  fisrtunm  labier  KqnA. 

But  with  these  soft  and  ensnaring  arts  at  triJHmg  and 
luxury,  in  which  Atiiens  from  her  infency  was  v« 
did  she  at  length  revenge  herself  on  the  Roman 
and  lead  her  captirity  captive ;  Grsecia  capta  femm  Tie> 
torero  cepit 

\Mien  St  Luke  8a)'s  in  the  Acts,  xviL  21.—**  For  all 
the  Athenians  and  strangers  that  sqjoum  there  spend 
their  time  in  nothing  but  in  telling  and  hearing  acme 
new  thing  ;'*  it  is  exactiy  the  same  character  which 
their  comic  poet  passes  on  them.  See  the  Fax  of  Aria- 
toplmnes,  mtiu  ymf  «AA«  d(«n  wXnf  itMrn^tru 

When  St  Paul  opened  to  them  his  comraisaion,  and 
preached  Jeaus  and  the  resurrecticm.  the  nev^nesa  of  the 
thing  excited  their  curiodty :  their  unsteadineas  also 
in  their  common  amosemcnta  is  thus  finely  ridiculed  by 
Horace: 

Nnnc  tiMchaibos,  nnnc  mt  gaTta  traircedk : 
Sub  nutrice  pncUm  Telnt  ki  Indcret  infiiiu 
Quod  cupklc  petiit,  matun  plena  reliqait. 

Homer  applies  a  dmilar  reowrk  to  them  in  thdr  mill, 
tary  c^Mdty,  thus  distinguishing  their  chief : 

Amphiladias  the  Tain. 
Who.  trickM  with  gold,  and  |tUtt*riii|r  in  hb  ear. 
Rude  like  I  woman  to  iht  Atld  of  «ar 
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testimonies  of  Athenian  finnness,  you  certainly 
did  us  injury.  There  is  not  upon  earth  a  quan- 
tity of  gold,  nor  any  country  so  rich  or  so  beau- 
tiful, us  to  seduce  as  to  take  part  with  the 
Medes,  or  to  act  injuriously  to  the  liberties  of 
Greece.  If  of  ourselves  we  were  so  inclined, 
there  still  exist  many  important  circumstances 
to  deter  us  :  in  the  first  place,  and  what  is  of 
all  motives  the  most  powerful,  the  shrines  and 
temples  of  our  deities,  consumed  by  fire,  and 
levelled  with  the  ground,  prompt  us  to  the  pro- 
secution of  a  just  revenge,  and  manifestly  com- 
pel us  to  reject  every  idea  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  liim  who  perpetrated  these  impieties*  In 
the  next  place,  our  common  consanguinity,  our 
using  the  same  language,  our  worship  of  the 
same  divinities,  and  our  practice  of  the  same 
religious  ceremonies,  render  it  impossible  that 
the  Athenians  should  prove  perfidious.    If  you 

I  will  subjoin  a  few  words  on  Athenian  eupentition 
and  idolatry,  the  rather  as  this  is  a  snbject  which  has 
been  less  copiously  discussed. 

In  bigotry  and  superstition,  in  the  pageantry  and  fop> 
pery  of  religious  ceremonies,  Athens  was  a  servile 
copier  of  £g3rpt.  The  Athenians  were  the  factors  of 
Egypt,  for  uttering  and  dispersing  her  idolatrous  en. 
chantments :  ever  unwilling  to  put  themselves  to  trouble, 
they  would  not  be  at  the  pains,  out  of  the  abimdance  of 
trumpery  which  Eg^pt  showed  them,  to  make  a  discreet 
choice,  but  adopted  indiscriminately  the  whole  synod  of 
her  gods.  They  took  them  just  as  they  found  them, 
with  all  their  insignia  and  hieroglyphics,  whose  design 
and  purport  they  did  not  know,  retaining  also  their 
Egyptian  names,  which  they  did  not  u^derstand.  But 
Egypt  was  not  the  only  mart  at  which  Athens  trafficked 
for  superstition:  Strabo  censures  the  Atlienians  for 
picking  up  foreign  gods  wherever  they  could  find  them, 
and  informs  us  that  they  had  naturalized  many  religious 
ceremonies  of  foreign  invention,  and  were  ridiculed  for 
doing  so  by  their  comic  poets. 

I  have  intimated  how  well  disposed  they  were  to  give 
St  Paul  a  hearing,  because  he  seemed  to  be  a  setter  forth 
of  strange  gods ;  and  no  mark  could  be  stronger  of  their 
inveterate  superstition,  than  their  erecting  an  altar  to 
the  unknown  God.  Such  an  inscription  could  not  fail  of 
giving  to  one  of  St  Paul's  eloquence  a  fine  opportunity 
of  exposing  so  absurd  a  worship ;  and  he  accordingly  tells 
them,  that,  as  he  passed  through  their  city,  and  beheld 
their  devotions,  and  especially  this  altar,  that  he  per- 
ceived they  were  in  all  things  too  superstitious.  If 
Italy  was  first  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  by  Tsrrrhenus 
and  his  colony,  and  the  proper  and  original  natives  were 
the  European  and  Asiatic  lonians,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  Rome,  as  she  extended  her  conquests,  en. 
larged  her  theology, till  her  fasti  swelled  to  the  Athenian 
6ise. 


knew  it  not  before,  be  satisfied  now,  that  as 
long  as  one  Athenian  shall  survive,  we  will 
not  be  friends  with  Xerxes ;  in  the  mean  time, 
your  interest  in  our  fortunes,  your  concern  for 
the  ruin  of  our  mansions,  and  your  offers  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  our  fiunilies, 
demand  our  gratitude,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  perfection  of  generosity.  We  will,  how^* 
ever,  bear  our  misfortunes  as  we  may  be  able, 
and  not  be  troublesome  to  you ;  be  it  your  care 
to  bring  your  forces  into  the  field  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible ;  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Barbarian  will  long  defer  his  invasion  of  our 
country,  he  will  be  upon  us  as  soon  as  be  shall 
be  informed  that  we  have  rejected  his  proposals: 
before  he  shall  be  able  to  penetrate  into  Attica, 
it  becomes  us  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of 
Bceotia." 


QuM  colit  ob  meiitum  magnii  donsta  Muoophis, 

says  Prudentius  contra  Symmachum,  and  then  adds 
these  examples : 

Japiter  ut  Cretae  domineris,  Pallas  ut  ArgU, 
Cyntbius  ut  DelphU  tribuemnt,  omine  deztro. 
Iris  Nilioolas,  Rhodios  Cytherea  rellqiiit, 
Venatriz  Ephesuin  vligo,  Man  dedidit  Hebruin, 
Destitnit  Thebes  Bromins,  concessit  ut  ipsa 
Jun«  tuos  Phrygiis  serrire  nepotibus  Apbio . 

A  medley  then  of  devotions  {irt^ttfffAartbt  the  objects  of 
devotion)  borrowed  of  every  family  of  the  earth  with 
whom  they  had  commerce,  however  discordant  from  or 
opposite  to  each  other  in  temper  and  manners,  and  a 
long  train  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  attendant  on 
these,  justify  me  in  affirming,  that  superstition  and  t'li. 
dolence  were  the  two  great  features  of  the  Athenian 
character. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  Athenian  yirtnes,  or  of  the 
respectable  commerce  they  carried  on:  my  only  inten- 
tion in  this  place  was  to  point  out  two  striking  defects, 
which  the  prejudice  of  education  might  incline  ns  to 
overlook. 

The  glory  of  teaching  the  Athenians  civility,  and  ci 
forming  them  into  society  by  the  gentle  arts  <^  persna- 
sion,  belongs  to  Theseus.— See  the  Theseus  of  Meorsiaa. 
The  body  of  men  he  collected  together,  Theseus  named 
A#Tv,  Astu,  that  is  vtikit^  the  dty ;  afterwards  he  named 
it  Athens.  The  Hebrew  word  efhan,  or  e^per,  suits 
very  well  with  the  situation  of  Athens.  The  epithet 
T(«xu«,  was  bestowed  generally  on  AttU^  by  Thucydides 
and  Plutarch  ;  it  agrees  particularly  with  Athens,  whidi 
stood  on  a  promontory,  jutting  out  into  the  sea.  The 
Abbe  la  Pluche  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  word  signify, 
ing  linteura ;  this  corresponds  very  well  with  the  idea  of 
Minerva's  skill  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and  he  obeenres 
that  linen  was  the  dress  of  the  Athenians. 
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I.  On  receiving  this  answer  from  the  Atheni- 
ans, the  ambassadors  returned  to  Sparta.  As 
soon  as  Mardonius  heard  from  Alexander  the 
determination  of  the  Athenians,  he  moved  from 
Thessaly,  directing  by  rapid  marches  his  course 
towards  Athens.'  Wherever  he  came  he  fur- 
nished himself  with  supplies  of  troops.  The 
princes  of  Thessaly  were  so  far  from  repenting 
of  the  part  they  had  taken,  that  they  endeav- 
oured still  more  to  animate  Mardonius.  Of 
these,  Thorax*  of  Larissse,'  who  had  attended 
Xerxes  in  his  flight,  now  openly  conducted 
Mardonius  into  Greece. 

II.  As  soon  as  the  army  in  its  progress  ar- 
rived at  Boeotia,  the  Thebans  received  Mardo- 
nius. They  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
fix  his  station  where  he  was,  assuring  him  that 
a  place  more  convenient  for  a  camp,  or  better 
adapted  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose 
he  had  in  view,  could  not  be  found.  They  told 
him,  that  by  staying  here  he  might  subdue  the 
Greeks  without  a  battle.  He  might  be  satis- 
fied, they  added,  from  his  former  experience, 
that  as  long  as  the  Greeks  were  united,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  body  of  men  to  subdue 
them.  "  If,"  said  they,  "  you  will  be  directed  by 
our  advice,  you  will  be  able,  without  difficulty, 
to  counteract  their  wisest  counsels.  Send  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  most  powerful  men  in 
each  city;  you  will  thus  create  anarchy  in 
Greece,  and  by  the  assistance  of  your  partizans, 
easily  overcome  all  opposition." 

IIL   This  was  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 

1  Thorax.  3— He  was  the  son  of  Aloaui,  and  with  hk 
two  brothers  Eorypylas  and  Thrasyddoa,  were  remark- 
able for  their  attachment  to  Xerxes.— T. 

2  Laritta.'i— There  were  sereral  citUs«f  this  name 
In  Asia  and  in  Eorope.  SIrabo  remarin,  that  it  was 
something  peculiar  to  the  LarissiBBi,  both  ot  Europe  and 
Asia,  that  the  ground  or  soil  of  their  settlements  was 
alike  in  three  places,  at  the  rirers  Cayster,  Hermits,  and 
Peneus.  It  was  y^  vntfiAX'^^fi  land  thrown  up  by  the 
river.— r. 


which  he  was  prevented  from  following,'  partly 
by  his  earnest  desire  of  becoming  a  second  time 
master  of  Athens,  and  partly  by  his  pride.  He 
was  also  anxious  to  inform  the  king  at  Sardis, 
by  means  of'fires*  dispersed  at  certain  distances 
along  the  islands,  that  he  had  taken  Athens. 
Proceeding  therefore  to  Attica,  he  found  it  to- 
tally deserted ;  the  inhabitants,  as  he  was  in- 
formed,  being-either  at  Salamis  or  on  board  the 
fleet  He  then  took  possession^  of  Athens  a 
second  time,  ten  months  after  its  capture  by 
Xerxes. 

ly.  Whilst  he  continued  at  Athens,  he  des- 
patched  to  Salamis,  Murichides,  a  native  of  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  same  propositions  that 
Alexander  the  Macedonian  had  before  made  to 
the  Athenians.  He  sent  this  second  time,  not 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ilLwill  of  the 
Athenians  towards  him  ;  but  because  he  hoped, 
that  seeing  Attica  effectually  subject  to  his 
power,  their  firmness  would  relax. 

y.  Murichides  went  to  the  council,  and  de- 
livered the  sentiments  of  Mardonius.  A  sena- 
tor  named  Lycidas  gave  his  opinion,  that  the 
terms  offered  by  Murichides  were  such  as  it 
became  them  to  listen  to,  and  communicate  to 
the  people:  he  said  this,  either  from  convic- 
tion, or  seduced  by  the  gold  of  Mardonius  ;  but 

S  FiromfoUowing,'y~V\<Aovvm  Slcnlos  assores  as  on  the 
contrary,  that  Mardonius,  whilst  in  B«B0tia,  did  actually 
send  m<»iey  to  the  Peloponnese,  to  detach  the  principal 
dties  from  the  leagoe. 

4  F«rM.3— I  hare  before  spoken  on  this  solsfeet,  and 
informed  my  reader,  how,  in  remoter  times,  inteUifsnee 
of  extnMTdinary  erents  was  nommnniratad  flrom  one 
place  td  another  by  means  vi  Area.  Tte  word  here  is 
9Vf0m0ti  which  Lardier  renders  torches,  and  adds  in  a. 
note  the  following  particnlart : 

**  Men  placed  at  diflEerent  distaaees  gave  noiiea  ef 
whaterer  happened.  The  llrst  who  saw  any  tWay  giv* 
notice  of  it  by  holding  up  lighted  tordMS ;  the  aeooiid 
held  np  as  many  torches  as  be  ht4  SSMI  »  the  tUrd  and 
the  rest  did  the  aame :  by  vUflh  means  taitelUgence  was 
eommnniealed  to  a  gont  distance  in  a  ahorl  space  of 
time.**— 7. 
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ho  had  no  sooner  thus  expressed  himself,  than 
both  the  Athenians  who  heard  him,  and  those 
who  were  without,  rushed  with  indignation  up- 
on him,  and  stoned  him*  to  death.  Murichides 
they  dismissed  without  injury.  The  Athenian 
women  soon  heard  of  the  tumult  which  had 
been  excited  at  Salamis  on  account  of  Lyddas, 
when  in  a  body  mutually  stimulating  each  other, 
they  ran  impetuously  to  his  house,  and  stoned 
his  wife,  and  his  children. 

VJ.  These  were  the  inducements  with  the 
Athenians  for  returning  to  Salamis :  as  long  as 
they  entertained  any  expectation  of  assistance 
from  the  Peloponnese  they  staid  in  Attica: 
but  when  they  found  their  allies  careless  and 
inactive,  and  that  Mardonius  was  already  in 
Boeotia,  they  removed  with  all  their  effects  to 
Salamis.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  envoys 
to  Lacedemon,  to  complain  that  the  Spartans, 
instead  of  advancing  with  them  to  meet  the 
Barbarian  in  Boeotia,  had  suffered  him  to  enter 
Attica.  They  told  them  by  what  liberal  offers 
the  Persian  had  invited  them  to  his  friendship ; 
and  they  forewarned  them,  that  if  they  were  not 
speedy  in  their  communication  of  assistance, 
the  Athenians  must  seek  some  other  remedy. 
The  LacedsmcHiians  were  then  celebrating 
what  are  celled  the  Hyacinthia,'  which  solem- 
nity they  deem  of  the  highest  importance*;  they 
were  also  at  work  upon  the  wall  of  the  isthmus, 
of  which  the  battlements  were  already  erected. 

VII.  The  Athenian  deputies,  accompanied 
by  those  of  Megara  and  Platea,  arrived  at  La- 


1  stoned  him.'}— A  man  of  the  name  of  Cyrsilus  had 
ten  months  before  met  a  similar  Me  for  havinf  advised 
the  people  to  stay  in  tiieir  city  and  receive  Xerxes.  Tlie 
Athenian  women  in  like  manner  stoned  his  wife.  Cicero 
mentions  the  same  fact,  probably  from  Demosthenes. — 
See  Detnott,  Orat  pro  Corona.— Lareher. 

The  stoiring  a  person  to  death  was  in  remoter  times 
not  only  resorted  to  by  the  people  to  gratify  their  fury 
against  an  ofonoxions  characto*,  bnt  it  bad  the  sanction 
of  law,  and  was  a  pmiishment  annexed  to  more  enorw 
mons  crimes.  The  extreme  barbarity  of  it  is  too  (Prions 
to  require  discussion ;  we  accordingly  find  it  gradually 
disused  as  dvilization  extended  its  powerful  influence. 
Within  tiiese  last  centuriee,  in  all  the  distractions  of 
civil,  or  the  tumults  occasioned  by  religioos  ftmaticism, 
we  meet  with  no  exampie  of  any  one's  being  stoned  to 
death.  A  modem  traveller  informs  as,  that  lapidation, 
or  stoning  to  death,  is  a  punishment  at  this  time  inflicted 
in  AhyBArilA  for  crimes  against  religion.— r. 

8  Rpaeinthia.'y—A  particular  description  of  this  so^ 
lemttlty  is  given  by  Athenaeus  in  his  fourth  book.  They 
were  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  beautiful  Hyaointhas, 
whose  story  must  be  sufficiently  familiar;  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  games  in  honour  of  Apolla  They 
continued  three  days,  and  were  exhibited  at  AmydsB,  in 
I^ncnnia— r. 


cedsemon,  and  being  introduced  to  the  Epiiori,' 
thus  addressed  them :    **  We  have  to  inform 
you,  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  that  the 
king  of  the  Medes  has  expressed  himself  will- 
ing to  restore  us  our  country,  and  to  fonn  ao 
alliance  with  us  on  equitable  terms,  without 
fraud  or  collusion :  he  has  also  engaged  to  give 
us  any  other  country  which  we  may  choose^  in 
addition  to  our  own.     We,  however,  thongfa 
deserted  and  betrayed  by  the   Greeks^  bave 
steadily  refused  all  his  offers,  through  reverence 
for  the  Grecian  Jupiter,4  and  detestation  of  the 
crime  of  treachery  to  our  countrymen.    We  are 
sensible  that  it  would  be  more  to  oar  advantage 
to  accept  the  Barbarian's  offered  friendship, 
than  continue  the  object  of  his  hostilities :  we 
shall  however  be  very  unwilling  to  do  so.  Thns 
far  we  have  discharged  our  duty  to  the  Greeks 
with  sincerity  and  candour ;  but  you,  who  were 
so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of  our  be- 
coming the  confederates  of  Persia,  when  onoe 
you  were. convinced  that  we  should  continue 
faithful  to  Greece,  and  when  you  had  nearij 
completed  the  wall  on  the  isthmus,  thought  no 
further  of  us  nor  of  our  danger.     You  bad 
agreed  with  us  jointly  to  meet  the  Baxharion  in 
Boeotia;    but  you  never  fulfilled  the  engage- 
ment, considering  the  entrance  of  the  enemy 
into  Attica  of  no  importance.     The  Athoiians 
therefore  confess,  that  they  are  incensed  against 
you,  as  having  violated  your  engagements.    We 
now  require  you  instantly  to  send  us  supplies, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  oppose  the  Barbarian 
in  Attica.     We  have  failed  in  meeting  him  in 
Boeotia  ;  but  we  think  the  plains  of  Thria,*  in 
oui  own  territories,  a  convenient  and  proper 
place  to  offer  him  battle." 


S  Ephori.y-0(  the  Ephori  I  have  befors  tpokea  at 
some  length,  but  I  omitted  to  mentian  that  the  prindpal 
Epborus  was  called  Eponymus,  as  the  principal  AroboB 
was  at  Athens,  and  for  the  same  reason,  becanae  frnm 
him  the  year  was  named  i^w#»*k  *•«  ^»m» — T. 

4  Grvcwm  Ji^nter.}— Fansaniaa  inCoiinthUs,  e.  zxx. 
speaks  of  a  temple  erected  to  this  Jupiter  on  a  BMraatain 
called  Paohellenium :  It  was  said  to  have  be«i  ereeted 
by  JEacus.  There  was  also  a  festival  called  the  ftwelle 
nia,  celebrated  by  an  assemUy  oi  people  from  tha  diffbr. 
ent  parts  of  Greeee.— 7. 

5  7Arta.>-Thls  was  a  yiUage  in  Attica.-^ae  Spem  rfv 
Pagis  Atticis.  Athena  had  ten  gatea,  the  laiieet  of 
which,  probably  because  the  entrance  to  the  city  from 
Thria,  were  called  Portas  ThriaaiaB.— See  Mturtku  AU 
tieoi  Lertionn.  The  same  gates  were  afterwarda  called 
Dipylon.— See  PhUarch  in  Perids.  n«{»  rmi  Bfimnmt 
tnXatt  m  wf  Atwvkct  CMfJUtimnu,  It  was  alao  OtUed  tho 
sacred  gate,  and  was  that  through  which  Sylla  entered 
from  the  Piraeus.  It  was  named  mweuver  tiw  gate  of 
Ceramicus— r. 
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VIIL  The  £phori  heard,  but  deferred  an- 
swering them  till  the  next  day :  when  the  mor- 
row came,  they  put  them  off  till  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  this  they  did  for  ten  days  successively. 
In  this  interva],  the  Peloponnesians  prosecuted 
with  great  ardour  on  the  isthmus  their  work  of 
the  wall,  which  they  nearly  completed^  Why 
the  Spartans  discovered  so  great  an  anxiety  on 
the  arrival  of  Alexander  at  Athens,  lest  the 
Athenians  should  come  to  terms  with  the 
Medes,  and  why  now  they  did  not  seem  to  con- 
cern themselves  about  them,  is  more  than  I  am 
able  to  explain,  unless  it  was  that  the  wall  of 
the  isthmus  ^^bs  unfinished,  after  which  they 
did  not  want  the  aid  of  the  Athenians;  but 
when  Alexander  arrived  at  Athens,  this  work 
was  not  completed,  although  from  terror  of  the 
Persians  they  eagerly  pursued  it. 

IX.  The  answer  and  motions  of  the  Spar- 
tans were  finally  these :  on  the  day  preceding 
that  which  was  last  appointed,  a  man  of  Tegea, 
named  Chileus,'  who  enjoyed  at  Lacedaemon 
greater  reputation  than  any  other  foreigner,  in- 
quired from  one  of  the  Ephori  what  the  Athe- 
nians  had  said ;  which  when  he  knew,  he  thus 
addressed  them :  **  Things,  O  Ephori,  are  thus 
circumstanced.  If  the  Athenians,  withdrawing 
from  our  alliance,  shall  unite  with  the  Persian, 
strong  as  our  wall  on  the  isthmus  may  be,  the 
enemy  will  still  find  an  easy  entrance  into  the 
Peloponnese.  Let  us  therefore  hear  them  be- 
fore they  do  any  thing  which  may  involve 
Greece  in  ruin." 

X.  The  Ephori  were  so  impressed  by  what 
Chileus  had  said,  that  without  communicating 
with  the  deputies  of  the  different  states,  whilst 
it  was  yet  night,  they  sent  away  a  detachment 
of  five  thousand  Spartans,  each  accompanied  by 
seven  Helots,  under  the  conduct  of  Pausanias, 
son  of  Cleombrotus.  The  command  properly 
belonged  to  Plistarchus,'  son  of  Leonidas  ;  he 
was  yet  a  child,  and  Pausanias  was  his  guardian 
and  his  uncle.     Cleombrotus,  the  son  of  An- 

G  Chileiu.'] — Plutarch,  in  the  Essay  so  often  quoted^ 
takes  occasion  in  this  place  serereiy  to  reprobate  Hero. 
dotuB.  Acrardinfir  to  the  Historian,  says  he,  we  are 
taught  to  believe,  that  if  any  private  business  had  kept 
Chileus  at  home,  or  if  the  rites  of  private  hospitality  had 
not  accidentally  subsisted  betwixt  this  man  and  some 
of  the  Ephori,  the  splendid  victory  of  Platea  never 
would  iMve  happened.  Surely  it  cooJd  not  be  necessary 
to  inform  a  roan  of  Plutarch's  wisdom,  that  from  causes 
equally  insignificant,  events  not  less  important  than  the 
one  here  recorded  have  proceeded.— 71 

7  PiitturcAut.y-TbiB  prince,  according  to  Pansaniaa, 
died  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Pausanias  here  mentioned.— T. 


axandrides,  and  father  of  Pausaoias,  died  very 
soon  after  having  conducted  back  from  the  isth- 
mus the  detachment  which  constructed  the  wall. 
He  had  brought  them  back,  because,  whilst 
offering  a  sacrifice  to  determine  whether  he 
should  attack  the  Persian,  an  edipse"  of  the 
sun  had  happened.  Pausanias  selected  as  his 
assistant  in  command,  Euryanactes,  son  of 
Dorieus,  who  was  his  relation. 

XI.  With  these  forces  Pausanias  left  Spar- 
ta :  the  deputies,  ignorant  of  the  matter,  when 
the  morning  came  went  to  the  Ephori,  having 
previously  resolved  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities :  "  You,  O  Lacedaemonians,**  they  ex- 
claimed, ^  lingering  here,  solemnize  the  Hya- 
cinthia,  and  are  busy  in  your  public  games, 
basely  deserting  your  allies^  The  Athenians, 
injured  by  you,  and  but  little  assisted  by  any, 
will  make  their  peace  with  the  Persians  on  the 
best  terms  they  can  obtain.  When  the  enmity 
betwixt  us  shall  have  ceased,  and  we  shall  be- 
come the  king's  allies,  we  shall  fight  with  him 
wherever  he  may  choose  to  lead  us  :  you  may 
know  therefore  what  consequences  you  have  to 
expect.'*  In  answer  to  this  declaration  of  the 
ambassadors,  the  Ephori  protested  upon  oath, 
that  they  believed  their  troops  were  already  in 
Orestium,  on  their  march  against  the  stran- 
gers;' by  which  expression  they  meant  the 


8  An  eclip*e.y— That  an  eclipse  in  the  early  ages  of  ig^ 
noranoe  and  soperstition  shoold  be  deemed  an  inanspi. 
doos  omen  seems  very  natonU.  A  partial  depriratian 
of  light  or  heat,  contrary  to  their  ordinary  experience, 
and  beyond  their  ability  to  account  for  or  explain,  most 
to  untutored  minds  have  had  the  appearance  of  preter. 
natural  interposition,  and  have  seemed  expressive  of 
divine  displeasure. 

Mr  Seldon  makes  no  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  authors 
of  the  melancholy  rites  instituted  in  Rirygia  in  honour  of 
Adonis,  had  no  other  meaning  than  to  represent  thereby 
the  access  and  recess  of  the  sun.  Atte»  Hyes,  Hye»  AUet, 
was  the  set  form  of  exclamation  used  in  these  mysteries, 
which,  as  expl^ned  by  Bochart,  means,  tu  et  ignite  iUe 
est  ignis,  is  consistent  with  Seldon *b  opinion,  and  justi- 
fies us  in  concluding,  that  ignis,  fire  or  heat,  whether 
solar  or  any  other,  whether  real  or  symbolical,  was  the 
chief  thing  intended  and  pointed  at  in  these  msrsterles. 
Neither  is  it  perhaps  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Eeekiel 
was  carried  to  the  north  door  of  the  temple  to  behold 
the  women  lamenting  Thammui  or  Adonis. 

"  Then  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the 
Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north,  and  behold, 
there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thammuz.*'— £zeA.  viii. 
13.— r. 

9  The  Strangers,  Sfc.  Barbaritnu.'}—!  have  before  re. 
marked,  that  the  ancients  used  the  word  Barbarians  in 
a  mucK' milder  sense  than  we  do.  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  used.  It  occurs  in  the  following  classical  lines 
of  MUton  : 

High  on  s  throne  ofniyal  itate,  which  far 
OuUhoiM  th*  wealth  of  Ormw  or  of  InJ, 
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Barbarians.  The  deputies,  not  understanding 
them,  requested  an  explanation.  When  the 
matter  was  properly  represented  to  them,  they 
departed  with  astonishment  to  overtake  them, 
accompanied  by  five  thousand  armed  troops 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sparta. 

XII.  Whilst  these  were  hastening  to  the 
isthmus,  the  Argives,*  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
the  departure  of  Pausanias  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  from  Sparta,  sent  one  of  their 
fleetest  messengers  to  Mardonius  in  Attica. 
They  had  before  undertaken  to  prevent  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  taking  the  field.  When 
their  herald  arrived  at  Athens,  *'  I  am  sent," 
said  he  to  IMardonius,  **  by  the  Argives,  to  in- 
form you  that  the  forces  of  Sparta  are  already 
on  their  march,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  them ;  avail  youi'self  therefore  of  this 
information."     Saying  this,  he  returned. 

XIII.  Mardonius,  hearing  this,  determined 
to  stay  no  longer  in  Attica.  He  had  continued 
until  this  time,  willing  to  see  what  measures 
the  Athenians  would  take  3  and  he  had  refrain- 
ed from  offering  any  kind  of  injury  to  the 
Athenian  lands,  hoping  they  would  still  make 
peace  with  him.  When  it  was  evident  that 
this  was  not  to  be  expected,  he  withdrew  his 
army  before  Pausanias  and  his  detachment  ar- 
rived at  the  isthmus.  He  did  not  however 
depart  without  setting  fire  to  Athens,'  and 
levelling  with  the  ground  whatever  of  the  walls, 
buildings,  or  temples,  still  remained  entire. 
He  was  induced  to  quit  his  station,  because  the 
country  of  Attica  was  ill  adapted  for  ca\'alry, 
and  because  in  case  of  defeat  he  had  no  other 


Or  where  the  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat— T. 

1  The  Argtves."} — Eustathius  in  Diouys.  informs  us, 
that  Apis  having  cleared  the  Feloponnese  of  serpents, 
named  it  from  himself  Apia.  He  was  afterwards  deified, 
and  thence  called  Serapis,  all  which  has  a  manifest  allu- 
sion to  the  great  idol  of  the  Egyptians.  From  these  ser. 
pents  probably  this  part  of  the  Peloponnese  was  called 
Argus,  for  Argus,  according  to  Hesychius,  was  used 
synonymously  with  Ophis,  Serpens. — See  Hesychius  at 
the  word  ^x'"^    But  this  is  mere  copjectore. — T. 

2  Fire  to  ^^Aeiw>3— The  fate  of  Athens  has  been  vari- 
ous. It  was  burned  by  Xerxes ;  the  followin^r  year  by 
Mardonius ;  it  was  a  third  time  destroyed  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war ;  it  received  a  Roman  garrison  to  protect 
it  agaiust  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  but  was,  not  long 
afterwards,  ravaged  and  defaced  by  Sylla ;  in  tlio  reign  of 
Arcadius  and  Honurius,  it  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Alaric, 
king  of  the  Goths,  and  it  is  now  as  obscure  and  insignifi. 
cant  as  it  was  once  famous  and  splendid.  Wlien  in  its 
glory,  the  circiunfcrence  of  tlie  walls  of  the  city  alone 
was  seven  miles  and  a  half.  Modem  Athens  is  called 
Athini.— r 


means  of  escape  but  through  straits,  where  a 
handful  of  men  might  cut  off  his  retreat.  He 
therefore  determined  to  move  to  Thebes,  that 
he  might  have  the  advantage  of  fighting  near  a 
confederate  city,  and  in  a  country  conyenient 
for  his  cavalry. 

Xiy.  Mardonius  was  already  on  his  march, 
when  another  courier  came  in  haste  to  inform 
him,  that  a  second  body  of  a  thousand  Spartans 
was  moving  towards  Megara.  He  accordingly 
deliberated  how  he  might  intercept  this  latter 
party.  Turning  aside  towards  Megara,'  he 
sent  on  his  cavalry  to  ravage  the  M^garian 
lands.  These  were  the  extreme  limits,  on  the 
western  parts  of  Europe,  to  which  the  Persian 
army  penetrated. 

Xy.  Another  messenger  now  came  to  tell 
him,  that  the  Greeks  were  assembled  with  great 
strength  at  the  isthmus,  he  therefore  turned 
back  through  Decelea.  The  Boeotian  chiefs- 
had  employed  their  Asopian  neighbours  as 
guides,  who  conducted  Mardonius  first  to 
Sphendaleas,  and  thence  to  Tanagra.  At  Tamu 
gra,  Mardonius  passed  the  night,  and  the  next 
day  came  to  Scolos,  in  the  Theban  territory. 
Here  the  lands  of  the  Thebans,  though  the 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Medes,  were  laid  waste, 
not  from  any  enmity,  but  firom  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  the  army.  The  general  was  desir- 
ous to  fortify  his  camp,  and  to  have  some  place 
of  refuge  in  case  of  defeat.  His  camp  extend- 
ed from  Erythrae,  by  Hysiae,  as  far  as  Phtea, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.  It  was  protected 
by  a  wall  which  did  not  continue  the  whcde 
extent  of  the  camp,  but  which  occupied  a  space 
of  ten  stadia  in  each  of  the  four  fronts.  Whilst 
the  Barbarians  were  employed  on  this  work, 
Attaginus,  the  son  of  Phrynon,  a  Theban,  gave 
a  magnificent  entertainment,  to  which  Mardo. 
nius  and  fifty  Persians  of  the  highest  rank  were 
invited.  They  accepted  the  summons,  and  the 
feast  was  given  at  Thebes. 

Xyi.  What  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  I 
received  from  Thersander,  an  Orchomenian, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  his  countrymen. 
He  informed  me,  that  he  was  one  of  fifty  The . 
bans  whom  Attaginus  at  the  same  time  invited. 
They  were  so  disposed  at  the  entertainment^ 


3  Megara\—yf9&  at  the  point  of  middle  distance  be- 
twixt Athens  and  Corinth :  it  took  its  name  either  irom 
Mi'garas,  a  son  of  Neptune,  or  Megareus,  a  son  of  Afjollo. 
It  was  the  native  place  of  EncUd  the  Socratic,  and  of 
Theognis.  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name  in  Sioily. 
The  Megara  here  mentioned  retiUns  its  andent 
— r. 
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that  a  Theban  and  a  Persian  were  on  the  same 
couch/  After  the  feast  they  began  to  drink 
cheerhilly,  when  the  Persian  who  was  on  the 
same  couch,  asked  him  in  Greek,  "  What 
countr3rman  he  was  ?"  he  replied,  "  An  Orcho- 
menian.'*  **  Well,"  answered  the  Persian, 
"  since  we  have  feasted  together,  and  partaken 
of  the  same  libations,^  I  would  wish  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  something  which  may  induce 
you  to  remember  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  you  to  provide  for  your  own  security. 
You  see  the  Persians  present  at  this  banquet, 
and  you  know  what  forces  were  encamped  upon 
the  borders  of  the  river ;  of  all  these  in  a  short 
interval  very  few  will  remain. "  Whilst  he  was 
saying  this,  the  Persian  wept  His  neighbour, 
astonished  at  the  remark,  replied :  **  Does  it 
not  become  you  to  communicate  this  to  Mar- 
donius,  and  to  those  next  him  in  dignity?" 
"  My  friend,"  returned  the  Persian,  "  it  is  not 
for  man  to  counteract  the  decisions  of  Provi- 
dence. Confidence  is  seldom  obtained  to  the 
most  obvious  truths.  A  multitude  of  Persians 
think  as  I  do ;  but  like  me,  they  follow  what 
it  is  not  in  their  power  to  avoid.  Nothing  in 
human  life  is  more  to  be  lamented,  than  that  a 


4  On  the  same  couch.'}— The  ancients,  in  more  remote 
times,  sat  at  table  as  we  do.  Homer  represents  people 
as  sitting  round  a  table.  Yet  the  custom  of  reclining  on 
a  couch  at  meals  must  have  been  practised  very  early,  as 
is  evident  from  tliis  passage  of  Herodotus.  The  Romans 
also,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republic,  sat;  and  Mont- 
faucon,  expressing  his  surprise  at  this,  inquires  what 
could  possibly  induce  the  Romans,  as  they  became  more 
luxurious  and  voluptuous,  to  adopt  a  custom  much  less 
convenient  and  easy.  He  proceeds  to  give  the  following 
reason  from  Mercurialis,  who  says,  tliat  they  first  began 
to  eat  in  a  reclining  attitude  when  the  use  of  the  bath 
became  fashionable ;  it  was  their  custom  to  bathe  before 
supper ;  after  bathing  to  lie  down,  and  have  their  supper 
placed  before  them ;  it  soon  became  imiversally  the  prac- 
tice to  eat  in  that  posture.  Heliogabalus  had  his  sleep, 
ing  beds  and  table  beds  of  solid  silver. — See  Montfaucorif 
voL  iii.  74  See  also  Harmer's  Observations  on  Passages 
of  Scripture,  from  which  I  extract  the  following : 

"  The  Persian  carvings  at  Persepolis  frequently  ex- 
hibit a  venerable  personage  sitting  in  a  sort  of  high-raised 
chair,  with  a  footstool ;  but  the  latter  sovereigns  of  that 
country  have  sat  with  their  legs  under  them,  on  some 
carpet  or  cushion  laid  on  the  floor,  like  their  subjects. 
Two  very  ancient  colossal  statues  in  Egypt  are  placed  on 
cubical  stones,  in  the  same  attitude  we  make  use  of  in 
sitting."  In  like  manner,  we  find  the  figures  on  the 
ancient  Syrian  coins  are  represented  sitting  on  seats  as 
we  do.r-r. 

5  Same  libatioru.'} — The  Greek  is  if*c«^oi>io(f  which 
perhaps  might  as  well  have  been  rendered,  drank  of  the 
same  cup.  This  expression  occurs  with  great  beauty 
and  effect  in  the  lively  allegorical  description  which  Na- 
than gives  David  of  his  conduct  '*  It  did  eat  of  his  own 
meat,  and  drank  of  hit  oven  cup^^  hc—T. 


wise  man  should  have  so  little  influence^"  This 
information  I  received  from  Thersander  the 
Orchomenian,  who  also  told  me  that  he  related 
the  same  to  many,  before  the  battle  of  Platea. 

XyiL  Whilst  Mardonius  was  stationed  in 
Boeotia,  all  the  Greeks  who  were  attached  to 
the  Persians  supplied  him  with  troops,  and 
joined  him  in  his  attack  on  Athens ;  the  Pho- 
ceans  alone  did  not:  these  had  indeed,  and 
with  apparent  ardour,  favoured  the  Medes,  not 
firom  inclination  but  necessity.  A  few  days 
after  the  entertainment  given  at  Thebes,  they 
arrived  with  a  thousand  well  armed  troops  under 
the  command  of  Harmocydes,  one  of  their  most 
popular  citizens.  Mardonius,  on  their  follow- 
ing him  to  Thebes,  sent  some  horsemen,  com- 
manding them  to  halt  by  themselves  in  the 
plain  where  they  were:  at  the  same  moment, 
all  the  Persian  cavalry  appeared  in  sight.  A 
rumour  instantly  circulated  among  those  Greeks 
who  were  in  the  Persian  camp,  that  the  Pho- 
ceans  were  going  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
cavalry.  The  same  also  spread  among  the 
Phoceans ;  on  which  account  their  leader  Har- 
mocydes thus  addressed  th§m :  My  friends,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  are  destined  to  perish  by 
the  swords  of  these  men,  and  from  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  Thessalians.  Let  each  man  there- 
fore prove  his  valour.  It  is  better  to  die  like 
men,  exerting  ourselves  in  our  own  defence, 
than  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  slain  tamely  and 
without  resistance :  let  these  Barbarians  know 
that  the  men  whose  deaths  they  meditate  are 
Greeks." 

Xy  III.  With  these  words  Harmocydes  ani- 
mated his  countrymen.  When  the  cavalry  had 
surrounded  them,  they  rode  up  as  if  to  destroy 
them ;  they  made  a  show  of  hurling  their  wea- 
pons, which  some  of  them  probably  did.  The 
Phoceans  upon  this  closed  their  ranks,  and  on 
every  part  fronted  the  enemy.  The  Persians, 
seeing  this,  faced  about  and  retired.  I  am  not 
able  to  decide  whether,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thessalians,  the  Phoceans  were  actually  doom- 
ed to  death ;  or  whether,  observing  them  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves,  the  Persians  re- 
tired from  the  fear  of  receiving  some  injury 
themselves,  and  as  if  they  had  been  so  ordered 
by  Mardonius,  merely  to  make  experiment  of 
their  valour.  After  the  cavalry  were  withdrawn, 
a  herald  came  to  them  on  the  part  of  Mardo*^ 
nius :  *'  Men  of  Phocis,"  he  exclaimed,  <<  be 
not  alarmed ;  you  have  given  a  proof  of  resolu- 
tion which  Mardonius  had  been  taught  not  to 
expect;  assist  us  therefore  in  the  war  with* 
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ftlaeritj,  for  yon  shall  neither  outdo  me  nor  the 
king  in  generosity,"  The  above  is  what  hap- 
pened \nth  respect  to  the  Phooeans 

XIX.  The  Lacedsmonians  arriving  at  the 
isthmus,'  fortified  their  camp.  As  soon  as  this 
was  kno^%'n  to  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
all  were  un\nlling  to  be  surpassed  by  the  Spar, 
tans,  as  well  they  who  were  actuated  by  a  love 
of  their  country,  as  they  who  had  seen  the  La- 
oedsemunians  proceed  on  their  march.  The 
uctims  which  were  sacrificed  having  a  fiivour- 
able  appearance,  they  left  the  isthmus  in  a  body, 
and  came  to  EleusLs.  The  sacrifices  at  this 
place  being  again  auspicious,  they  continued  to 
advance,  having  been  joined  at  Eleusis  by  the 
Athenians,  who  had  passed  over  from  Salamis. 
On  their  arrival  at  Erythrae,  in  Boeoda,  they 
first  learned  that  the  Barbarians  were  encamp- 
ed near  the  Asopus;  consulting  upon  which, 
they  marched  forward  to  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron.* 

XX.  As  they  did  not  descend  into  the  plain,' 


1  At  the  itthtmu.y^'Dlodona  Sicalas  says,  that  the 
Peloponnesians,  arriying  at  the  isthmus,  agi«ed  without 
reserve  to  take  the  following  oath : 

*'  I  will  not  prefer  life  to  liberty ;  I  will  not  desert  my 
commanders,  Uying  or  dead ;  I  will  g^rant  burial  to  all 
the  allies  who  shall  perish  in  the  contest ;  after  having 
vanquished  the  Barbarians,  I  will  not  destroy  any  dty 
which  contributed  to  their  defeat :  I  will  not  rebuild  any 
temple  which  they  have  burned  or  overturned ;  but  I 
will  leave  them  in  their  present  condition,  as  a  monu. 
mcnt  to  posterity  of  the  impiety  of  the  Barbarians.** 

Lycurgns  says,  and  with  great  probability,  that  this 
oath  was  taken  by  the  confederates  at  PiaUnL—Lycurg. 
contra  Leocreton.  The  oath  is  there  preserved,  but  it 
differs  in  some  respect :  it  adds,  "  I  will  decimate  all 
those  who  have  taken  part  with  the  Barbarians.— Xar. 
oher. 

2  Citkaron.2 — This  place  was  particularly  eminent  for 
the  sacrifices  to  Bacchus. — See  Firg.  JEn.  v.  SOI. 


QuAlis  commotis  excita  sacris 

Thoru  uU  •udito  sUmalant  trietcfica  Baocho 

Orgia,  noctumusque  vocat  clamore  GiUueron. 


T. 


3  Into  ^p/otn.  3— Plutarch  relates  some  particulars 
previous  to  this  event,  which  are  worth  transcribing. 

Whilst  Greece  found  itself  brought  to  a  most  delicate 
crisis,  some  Atlienian  citizens  of  the  noblest  families  of 
the  place,  seeing  themselves  ruined  by  the  war,  and  con- 
sidering that  with  their  effects  they  had  also  lost  their 
credit  and  their  influence,  held  some  secret  meetings, 
and  determined  to  destroy  the  popular  government  of 
Athens :  in  whidi  project  if  they  failed,  they  resolved  to 
ruin  the  state,  and  surrender  Greece  to  the  Barbarians. 
This  conspiracy  had  already  made  some  progress,  when 
it  was  discovered  to  Arietides.  He  at  first  was  greatly 
alarmed,  from  the  juncture  at  which  it  happened ;  but 
as  he  knew  not  the  precise  number  of  conspirators,  he 
thought  it  expedient  not  to  neglect  an  afbir  of  so  great 
importance,  and  yet  not  to  investigate  it  too  minutely  in 
order  to  give  those  concerned  opportunity  to  repent 
'He  satisfied  himself  with  arresting  eight  of  the  conspinu 


Mardonius  sent  against  them  the  w^iole  of  hn 
cavalry,  under  the  oommand  of  Miaastiua,  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  Madsius.  He  was  ■  Per. 
sian  of  distinction,  and  was  on  this  occaakm 
mounted  on  a  Nissean  horse^*  decorated  with  a 
bridle  of  gold,  and  other  splendid  trappiiiga. 
When  they  came  near  the  GreekSy  they  attack- 
ed them  in  squadrons,  did  them  conndenble 
injury,  and  by  way  of  insult  called  them  woment 

XXL  The  situation  of  the  Mggariniiff  beii^ 
most  easy  of  access,  was  moat  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  attack.  Being  hardly  presaed  by  the 
Barbarians,  they  sent  a  herald,  who  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Grecian  commanders :  **  We  Me- 
garians,  O  allies,  are  unable  to  stand  the  shock 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  in  our  present  poeitioii : 
nevertheless,  though  closely  pressed,  we  make 
a  vigorous  and  valiant  resistance.  If  yoa  an 
not  speedy  in  relieving  us,  we  shall  be  compell- 
ed to  quit  the  field.**  After  this  report  of  the 
heralds,  Pausanias  wished  to  see  if  any  of  the 
Greeks  would  voluntarily  ofier  themselves  to 
take  the  post  of  the  Megarians.  All  refused 
except  a  chosen  band  of  three  hundred  Athe- 
nians, commanded  by  Olympiodorua  the  bod  of 
Lampon. 

XXIL  This  body,  which  took  upon  itself 
the  defence  of  a  post  declined  by  all  the  other 
Greeks  encamped  at  Erythrae,  brought  with 
them  a  band  of  archers.  The  engagement, 
after  an  obstinate  dispute,  termimOed  thus: 
The  enemies*  horse  attacked  in  squadions; 
the  steed  of  Masistius,  being  conspicnoas 
above  the  rest,  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  an 
arrow ;  it  reared,  and  becomii^  unruly  fimm  die 
pain  of  the  wound,  threw  its  rider.  The 
Athenians  rushed  upon  him,  seized  the  horse, 
and  notwithstanding  his  resistance,  killed  Ma- 
sistius. In  doing  this,  however,  t^bad  some 
difficulty,  on  account  of  his  armour.  Over  a 
purple  tunic  he  wore  a  breast-plate  covered 
with  plates  of  gold.  This  repelled  aU  their 
blows,  which  some  person  perceiving,  killed 


tors ;  of  these,  two  as  the  most  guilty  were  inunediifealj 
proceeded  against,  but  they  contrived  to  escape.  The 
rest  he  dismissed,  that  they  might  show  tbeir  npentnee 
by  their  valour,  telling  them  that  a  battle  dioald  be  the 
great  tribunal,  to  determine  theh*  sincere  and  good  intm. 
tions  to  their  country.— PAitorcA'*  Life  (^  AriOHn.-^ 
Larcher. 

4  Nitaan  Aor««.>.The8e  horses  are  mentioned  as  re. 
markable  for  their  size,  in  Thalia,  c.  136L  Stnbo  says, 
book  the  Uth,  that  they  were  used  by  kings,  being  the 
best  and  largest  breed,  A^isrmt  tun  zat  ftuyiemt  i  they 
are  said  to  have  been  all  of  a  golden  ooloar,  uwrn  ^t»$€ts 
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him  by  wounding  Mm  in  the  eye.*  The  death 
of  Masistius  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  his 
troops;  they  did  not  see  him  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  were  ignorant  of  his  fate,  their  at- 
tention being  entirely  occupied  by  succeeding 
in  regular  squadrons  to  the  charge.  At  length 
making  a  stand,  they  perceived  themselves 
without  a  leader.  Upon  this  they  mutually 
animated  each  other,  and  rushed  in  with  united 
force  upon  the  enemy,  to  bring  off  the  body*  of 
Masistius. 

XXIII.  The  Athenians  seeing  them  ad- 
vance no  longer  in  successive  squadrons,  but  in 
a  collected  body,  called  out  for  relief.  While 
the  infantry  were  moving  to  their  support,  the 
body  of  Masistius  was  vigorously  disputed. 
While  the  three  hundred  were  alone,  they  were 
compelled  to  give  ground,  and  recede  from  the 
body ;  but  other  forces  coming  to  their  relief,  the 
cavalry  in  their  turn  gave  way,  and,  with  the 
body  of  their  leader,  lost  a  great  number  of 
their  men.  Retiring  for  the  space  of  two 
stadia,  they  held  a  consultation,  and  being  with- 
out a  commander,  determined  to  return  to 
Mardonius. 

XXIV.  On  their  arrival  at  the  camp,  the 
death  of  Masistius  spread  a  general  sorrow 
through  the  army,  and  greatly  afllicted  Mardo- 
nius himself.  They  cut  -off  the  hair  from 
themselves,  their  horses,  and  their  beasts  of 
burden,  and  all  Boeotia  resounded  with  their 
cries  and  lamentations.  The  man  they  had 
lost  was  next  to  Mardonius,  most  esteemed  by 
the  Persians  and  the  king.  Thus  the  Bar- 
baiians  in  their  manner  honoured  the  deceased 
Masistius. 

XXV.  The  Greeks  having  not  only  sustained 
but  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  were  in- 
spired  with  increasing  resolution.  The  body 
of  Masistius,  which  from  its  beauty  and  size 

5  Jn  the  ei/e.'} — Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Aristides,  says 
that  Masistius  was  killed  by  a  wound  through  the  open- 
ing of  his  helmet 

6  Bring  off  the  bodi/.']~~TidB  was  considered  as  a  high 
point  of  h«>nour  in  ancient  military  service.  Some  of  the 
finest  passages  of  Homer  are  found  in  his  descriptions  of 
battles  about  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  supersti- 
tious ideas  which  prevailed,  from  the  circnmstance  of  a 
deceased  relative's  not  receiving  the  rites  of  burial,  are 
beautifully  employed  by  Sophocles  in  his  Antigone.  It 
seems  a  ver)'  natural  impulse,  but  I  remember  no  other 
instance  where  the  Persians  appear  to  have  been  tena- 
cious with  respect  to  this  prejudice.  Their  obstinacy  on 
this  occasion  might  increase  in  the  proportion  in  which 
tliey  HVkw  it  exen'ised  by  their  adversaries.  On  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Persians  with  respect  to  their  dead,  see  book 
L  c  cxL  and  noto  I->5  — r. 


deserved  admiration,  they  placed  on  a  carriage, 
and  passed  through  the  ranks,?  while  all. quitted 
their  stations .  to  view  it.  They  afterwards 
determined  to  remove  to  Platea;  they  thought 
this  a  more  commodious  place  for  a  camp  than 
Erythrse,  as  well  for  other  reasons  as  because 
there  was  plenty  of  water.  To  this  place,  near 
which  is  the  fountain  of  Grargaphie,  they  re,, 
solved  to  go  and  pitch  a  regularly  fortified 
camp.  Taking  their  arms,  they  proceeded  by 
the  foot  of  Cithaeron,  and  passing  Hysiae,  came 
to  Platea.  They  drew  themselves  up  in  regu- 
lar divisions  of  the  different  nations  near  the 
fountain  of  Gargaphie  "  and  the  shrine  of  the 
hero  Androcrates,"  some  on  a  gently  rising 
ground,  others  on  the  plain. 

XXVI.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
nations,  a  violent  dispute  arose  betwixt  the 
Tegeans  and  Athenians,  each  asserting  their 
claim  to  one  of  the  wings,  in  vindication  of 
which  they  appealed  to  their  former  as  well  as 
more  recent  exploits.  The  Tegeans  spoke  to 
this  effect ;  "  The  post  which  we  now  claim 
has  ever  been  given  us  by  the  joint  consent  of 
the  allies,  in  all  the  expeditions  made  beyond 
the  Peloponnese :  we  not  only  speak  of  ancient 
but  of  less  distant  periods.  After  the  death  of 
Eurystheus,  when  the  HeracUdse'^  made  an  at- 
tempt to  return  to  the  Peloponnese,  the  rank 
we  now  vindicate  was  allowed  us  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion :  In  conjunction  with  the  Achaeans 
and  lonians,  who  then  possessed  the  Pelopon- 
nese, we  advanced  as  allies  to  the  isthmus,  en- 
camping opposite  to  those  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  return.  At  that  time  Hyllus  made  a 
proposition  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  two 
armies,  but  that  the  Peloponnesians  should  se- 
lect the  bravest  man  of  all  their  army  to  engage 

7  Thrtmgh  the  ranks.^^-Thus  in  the  twenty-second 
book  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  directs  the  body  of  Hector  to 
be  carried  for  inspection  through  the  Grecian  army. 

Meanwhile  ye  sons  of  Greece  in  trlumpti  bring 
The  corpse  of  Hector,  and  your  Peans  ting  i 
fie  thic  the  sooi;,  slow  moving  toward  the  thoxe ; 
Hector  ii  dead,  and  Ilion  is  no  more.— T. 

8  Garge^hie,y^Tida  piaee  is  celebrated  in  poetic  story 
for  being  the  place  where  Actaeon  was  devoured  by  his 
dogs.— r. 

9  ^fMfrocrato#.3— Audrocrates  had  been  anciently  a 
Plateau  commander. 

10  HeraelidaJy—TlAa  speech  of  the  Tegeatee  does  not 
to  me  seem  remarkably  wise.  They  had  better,  I  should 
suppose,  have  spoken  but  very  tenderly  of  their  exploits 
against  the  Heradidn  in  the  presence  of  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  who  to  punish  their  arrogance  might 
naturally  enough  assign  the  superiority  to  their  rivals, 
although  their  pretensions  were  not  so  well  founded.— 
L  archer, 
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bim  in  single  comtMt,  upon  certain  terras.  The 
Peloponnesians  assented,  and  an  oath  was 
taken  to  this  effect :  If  Hyllus  conquered  the 
Peloponnesian  chief,  the  Heradidse  should  be 
suffered  to  resume  their  paternal  inheritance, 
if  Hyllus  was  vanquished,  the  Heraclidse  were 
to  retire,  nor  during  the  space  of  one  hundred 
years  make  any  effort  to  return  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnese.  Echemus  the  son  of  CEnopus,  and 
grandson  of  Phegeus,'  our  leader  and  prince, 
was  selected  on  this  occasion  by  the  voice  of 
all  the  confederates.  He  encountered  Hyllus, 
and  slew  him.  From  this  exploit,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians of  that  period  assigned  us  many 
honourable  distinctions  which  we  still  retain, 
and  this  in  particular,  that  as  often  as  any  ex- 
pedition should  be  made  by  their  joint  forces, 
we  should  command  one  of  the  wings.  With 
you,  O  Lacedaemonians,  we  do  not  enter  into 
competition,  we  are  willing  that  you  should 
take  your  post  in  which  wing  you  think  proper ; 
the  command  of  the  other,  which  has  so  long 
been  allowed  us,  we  claim  now.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  action  we  have  recited,  we  are  cer- 
tainly more  worthy  of  this  post  than  the  Athe- 
nians. On  your  account,  O  Spartans,  as  well 
as  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  have  fought 
again  and  again  with  success  and  glory.  Let 
not  then  the  Athenians  be  on  this  occasion 
preferred  to  us;  for  they  have  never  in  an 
equal  manner  distinguished  themselves  in  past 
or  in  more  recent  periods." 

XXVII.  The  Athenians  made  this  reply : 
"  We  are  well  aware,  that  the  motive  of  our 
assembling  here  is  not  to  spend  our  time  in 
altercations,  but  to  fight  the  Barbarians ;  but 
since  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  urge  on 
the  part  of  the  Tegeatse  their  ancient  as  well  as 
more  recent  exploits,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged 
to  assert  that  right,  which  we  receive  from  our 
ancestors,  to  be  preferred  to  the  Arcadians  as 
long  as  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  welL  These 
HeraclidiB,  whose  leader  they  boast  to  have 
slain  at  the  isthmus,  after  being  rejected  by  all 
the  Greeks  with  whom  they  wished  to  take 
refuge  from  the  servitude  of  the  people  of  My- 
cenae, found  a  secure  retreat  with  us  alone.  In 
conjunction  with  them  we  chastised  the  inso- 
lence  of  Eurystheus,  and  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  those  who  at  that  time  possessed 
the  Peloponnese.     The  Argives,  who  under 


1  Phegeii*.'} — Larcher,  on  the  authority  of  Pansanias, 
proposes  to  read  Cepheos,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  sa 
Ci  pheus  was  one  of  the  Argonante. 


Polynices  fought  against  Thebes,  remaining 
unburied,'  we  undertook  an  expedition  against 
the  Cadmeans,  recovered  the  bodies,  And  in 
terred  them  in  our  country  at  Eleusis."  A 
farther  instance  of  our  prowess  was  exhibited 
in  our  repulsion  of  the  Amazons/  who  advanc- 
ed fix>m  the  river  Thermodon,  to  invade  At- 
tica. We  were  no  less  conspicuous  at  the  seige 
of  Troy.  But  this  recital  is  vain  and  useless ; 
the  people  who  were  then  illustrious  might 
now  be  base,  or  dastards  then  might  now  be 
heroes.  Enough  therefore  of  the  examples  ci 
our  former  glory,  though  we  are  still  able  to 
introduce  more  and  greater  ;  for  if  any  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  merited  re- 
nown, we  may  claim  this,  and  more  also.  On 
that  day  we  alone  contended  with  the  Persian^ 
and  after  a  glorious  and  successful  contest^ 
were  victorious  over  an  army  of  forty-siz  differ- 
ent nations :  which  action  must  confessedly  en-. 
title  us  to  the  post  we  claim ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  all  dispute  about  rank  is  unreiu 
sonable ;  we  are  ready,  O  Lacedsranonians,  to 
opp'se  the  enemy  wherever  you  shall  choose 
to  station  us.  Wherever  we  may  be,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  behave  like  men.  Lead  osy  there- 
fore, we  are  ready  to  obey  you." 


8  Unhuried.'}'— The  sentiments  of  tha  aneienti,  wHIi 
respect  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead  remainiog  mbarieds 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following  Unea  (rf 
Homer,  whidi  I  give  in  the  version  of  Pope.    The  shade 
of  Patroclos,  in  the  23d  book,  thus  addresses  AddllM : 
And  Bleeps  Achilles  (ihas  tha  phantom  nld) 
Sleeps  mj  Achilles,  his  Patroclos  dead  : 
Living,  I  seemed  his  dearest  tenderest  can ; 
But  now  forgot,  I  wander  In  the  air. 
Let  my  pale  corpse  the  rites  of  burial  know. 
And  Rive  me  entrance  in  the  realms  below  ; 
Till  then  the  spirit  finds  no  resting  place. 
But  here  and  there  the  unbodied  spectres  chase 
The  vagrant  dead  around  the  dartc  abode. 
Forbid  to  cnws  the  irremeable  flood. 
Now  give  thy  hand:  for  to  the  fiucther  shore. 
When  once  we  pass*  the  soul  returns  no  more  : 
When  once  the  last  ftmereal  flames  aseend. 
No  more  shall  meet  Achilles  and  his  friand,  &c. 

Upon  this  translation  of  Mr  Pope  I  may  be  exciued 
remarking,  that  in  the  fourth  line,  the  expression,  **  I 
wander  in  the  air,*'  is  not  in  Homer.  Homer  contents 
himself  with  saying,  **  You  did  not  neglect  me  living, 
but  dead.  **  The  seventh  line  also  is  not  in  Homer :  **  Till 
then  the  spirit,"  Sec  it  is  implied  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  expressed.  It  may  seem  cavilling  to  quarrri  with 
the  epithet  "  irremeable  '*  in  the  tenth  line :  I  can  only 
say  it  is  not  in  Homer,  who  merdy  says,  urtf  wrmf^m*, 
over  the  river.  **  For  to  the  fisrther  shore,  when  onra 
we  pass,"  in  linea  eleven  and  twelve,  are  not  found  in 
Homer.— r. 

3  At  £/etai>.]— Pansanias  as  well  as  Herodotoa  anerta 
that  these  bodies  were  interred  at  Eleusis.— Pavfon.  L  1 
c.  39. 

4  Amazons.y—CotknndDg  the   Amaiconct,  see  book 
IMelp<»iiiene,  chap  ox. 
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XXVIII.  When  the  Athenians  had  thus 
delivered  their  sentiments,  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  Area, 
dians  must  yield  to  the  people  of  Athens  the 
command  of  one  of  the  wings.  They  accord- 
ingly took  their  station  in  preference  to  the 
Tegeatse.  The  Greeks  who  came  afterwards, 
with  those  who  were  present  before,  were  thus 
disposed.  The  Lacedaemonians  to  the  num. 
ber  of  ten  thousand,  occupied  the  right  wing  ; 
of  these  five  thousand  were  Spartans,  who  were 
followed  by  thirty-five  thousand  Helots  lightly 
armed,  allowing  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan. 
The  Tegeatae,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred 
were  placed  by  the  Spartans  next  themselves, 
in  consideration  of  their  valour,  and  as  a  mark 
of  honour.  Nearest  the  Tegeatae  were  five 
thousand  Corinthians,  w^ho,  in  consequence  of 
their  request  to  Pausanias,  had  contiguous  to 
them  three  hundred  Potidaeans  of  Pallene. 
Next  in  order  were  six.  hundred  Arcadians  of 
Orchomene,  three  thousand  Sicyonians,  eight 
hundred  Epidaurians,  and  a  thousand  Troszen- 
ians.  Contiguous  to  these  last,  were  two  hun- 
dred Lepreatas ;  next  to  whom  were  four  hun- 
dred Myceneans  and  Tir3mthians.  Stationed 
by  the  Tirynthians  were  in  regular  succession 
a  thousand  Phliasians,  three  hundred  Hermon- 
ians,  six  hundred  Eretrians  and  Styreans  :  next 
came  four  hundred  Cbalcidians,  five  hundred 
Ampraciatae,  eight  hundred  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians;  to  whom  two  hundred  Paleans 
of  Cephallenia,  and  five  hundred  ^ginetae, 
successively  joined.  Three  thousand  Mega- 
rians  and  six  hundred  Plateaus  were  contiguous 
to  the  Athenians,  who  to  the  number  of  eight 
thousand,  under  the  command  of  Aristides,  son 
of  Lysimachus,  occupied  the  left  wing  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  army. 

XXIX.  The  amount  of  this  army,  inde- 
pendent of  the  seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan, 
was  thiity-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  men, 
all  of  them  completely  armed  and  drawn  toge- 
ther to  repel  the  Barbarian.  Of  the  light- 
armed  troops  were  the  thirty-five  thousand 
Helots,  each  well  prepared  for  battle,  and 
thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  attendant  on 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  other  Greeks,  reckon- 
ing a  light  armed  soldier  to  every  man ;  the 
whole  of  these  therefore  amounted  to  sixty- 
nine  thousand  five  hundred. 

XXX.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  Grecian 
army  assembled  at  Platea,  including  both  the 
heavy  and  the  light-armed  troops,  was  one 
hundred  eight    thousand  two  hundred  men ; 


adding  to  these  one  thousand  and  eight  hun- 
dred Thespians  who  were  with  the  Greeks, 
but  without  arms,  the  complete  number  was 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  These  were 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus.^ 

XXXI.  The  Barbarian  army  having 
ceased  to  lament  Masistius,  as  soon  as  they 
knew  that  the  Greeks  were  advanced  to 
Platea,  marched  also  to  that  part  of  the  Asow 
pus  nearest  to  it ;  where  they  were  thus  dis- 
posed by  Mardonius.  Opposed  to  the  Lace, 
daemonians  were  the  Persians,  ipvho,  as  they 
were  superior  in  number,  fronted  the  Tegeatse 
also.  Of  this  body  the  select  part  was  opposed 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  less  effective  to  the 
Tegeatae.  In  making  which  arrangement, 
Mardonius  followed  the  advice  of  the  Thebans. 
Next  to  the  Persians  were  the  Medes,  op- 
posed to  the  Corinthians,  Potidaeans,  Orcho- 
menians,  and  Sicyonians.  The  Bactrians 
were  placed  next,  to  encounter  the  Epidau- 
rians, Troezenians,  Lepreatae,  Tirynthians, 
Myceneans,  and  Phliasians.  Contiguous  to  the 
Bactrians  the  Indians  were  disposed,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Hermionians,  Eretrians,  Styreans, 

]  and  Chalcidians.     The  Sacae,  next  in  order, 
fronted  the  Ampraciatae,  Anactorians,  Leuca- 
dians, Paleans,  and  iBginetae.        The   Athe. 
nians,  Plateaus,  and  Magareans  were  ultimately 
!  faced   by   the  Boeotians,  Locrians,    Melians, 
I  Thessalians,  and  a  thousand  Phoceans.     All 
'  the  Phoceans  did  not  assist  the  Medes  ;  some 
'  of  them  about  Parnassus,  favoured  the  Greeks, 
;  and  from  that  station   attacked  and  harassed 
j  both  the  troops  of  Mardonius  and  those   of 
;  the  Greeks  who  were  with  him.     The  Mace- 
donians  and  Thessalians  were  also  opposed  to 
the  Athenians. 

XXXII.  In  this  manner  Mardonius  ar- 
ranged those  nations  who  were  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  illustrious  ;  with  these 
were  promiscuously  mixed  bodies  of  Phrygians, 
Thracians,   Mysians,  Pasonians,  and   others. 


b  Of  the  Atopua."} — Ad  inganioiu  plan  of  this  batik*, 
which  may  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  re- 
spective Bitaations  of  the  two  armies,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Voyage  dn  Jeone  Anacharsis.  In  the  description 
of  places,  every  snoceeding  observation  uf  different  tra. 
vellers  confirms  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  of  Uerodotos. 
On  this  subject  Mr  Wood  speaks  thna :  **  I  would  not 
encourage  that  diflSdence  in  Herodotus  which  has  aU 
ready  been  carried  too  far.  Were  I  to  give  my  opinion 
of  him,  having  followed  him  throogh  most  of  tiie  coun« 
tries  which  he  visited,  I  would  say,  that  be  is  a  writer 
of  veracity  in  his  description  of  what  he  sotir,  bat  of 
.  credulity  in  his  relations  of  what  be  beard."— r. 
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To  the  above  might  be  added  the  Ethiopians, 
and  those  Egyptians  named  Hermotybians  and 
Calasirians/  who  alone  of  that  country  follow 
the  profession  of  arms.  These  had  formerly 
served  on  board  the  fleet,  whence  they  had 
been  removed  to  the  land  forces  by  Mardonius 
when  at  Phalerum :  the  Egyptians  had  not 
been  reckoned  with  those  forces  which  Xerxes 
led  ag^nst  Athens.  We  have  before  remarked 
that  the  Barbarian  army  consisted  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men ;  the  number  of  the 
Greek  confederates  of  Mardonius,  as  it  was 
never  taken,  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  as  far  as 
conjecture  may  determine,  they  amounted  to 
fifty  thousand.  Such  was  the  arrangement  of 
the  infantry ;  the  cavalry  were  posted  apart  by 
themselves. 

XXXllI.  Both  armies  being  thus  ranged 
in  nations  and  squadrons,  on  the  following  day 
offered  sacrifices.  The  diviner  on  the  part  of 
the  Greeks  was  Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Anti- 
ochus,  who  had  accompanied  the  Grecian  army 
in  this  character.  He  was  an  Elean  of  the 
race  of  Jamidse,"  and  of  the  family  of  Clytiadse, 
but  had  been  admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Lace- 
dsemonian  citizen.  Having  consulted  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  concerning  his  offspring, 
the  Pythian  informed  him,  he  should  be 
victorious  m  five  remarkable  contests.  Tis- 
amenus not  understanding  this,  applied  him- 
self to  gymnastic  exercises,  presuming  it  was 
here  he  was  to  expect  renown  and  victory :  be- 
coming, therefore,  a  competitor  in  the  Pent- 
athlon, he  carried  off  all  the  prizes,  except  that 
of  wrestling,"  in  which  he  was  foiled  by  Hier- 
onymus,  an  Andrian.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  applying  the  oracular  declaration  to 
Tisamenus  not  to  gymnastic  but  military  con- 
tests, endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  by  money 
to  accompany  their  kings,  the  Heradidae,  as  a 


1  Hermotybians  and  Calasirians.^—See  book  Euterpe, 
c.  clxiv. 

2  Jamttiee. 3— The  families  of  the  Jamidae,  Clytiadse, 
and  Telliadae,  seem  to  have  been  all  soothsayers,  with 
some  specific  distinction.  Cicero,  in  his  book  de 
Divinat.  makes  a  difference  betwixt  the  Jamid»  and 
the  Clytiadse. 

Larcher  thinks  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  in  this  place 
corrupt  Of  Jamus,  the  founder  of  this  family,  it  may 
farther  be  remarked,  that  his  mother  being  secretly 
delivered  of  him,  concealed  him  among  the  rushes  and 
violets,  from  whence  he  had  the  name  of  Jamus,  Im^ 
Ion,  signifying  a  violet.  This  is  Larcher 's  account,  who 
refers  the  reader  to  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  ver.  90.— It  nfe- 
vertheless  seems  very  far-fetched. — T. 

3  Except  that  of  tore9tiing.'}—See  Pausanias,  I  iil  c. 
xi.  where  the  same  tlung  is  said  of  this  personage. 


leader  in  their  warlike  enterprises.  He,  ofi« 
serving  that  his  friendship  was  of  importance 
to  the  Spartans,  endeavoured  to  make  the  most 
of  it ;  he  told  them,  that  if  they  would  admit 
him  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  Spana, 
they  might  expect  his  services,  otherwise  not. 
The  Spartans  were  at  first  incensed,  and  for  a 
time  neglected  him  :  but  when  the  terror  of  the 
Persian  army  was  impending,  they  acceded  to 
his  terms.  Tisamenus  seeing  them  thus  chang- 
ed, increased  his  demand,  *  and  insisted  upon 
their  making  his  brother  Hegies  also  a  citizen 
of  Sparta. 

XXXiy.  In  this  conduct  he  seems  to  have 
imitated  the  example  of  Melampus,  excepting 
that  the  one  claimed  a  throne,  the  other  the 
rights  of  a  citizen.  Melampus  was  invited 
from  Pylos  by  the  Argives,  for  a  certain  pro-* 
posed  compensation,  to  remove  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness which  prevailed  among  their  women.  The 
Argives,  on  his  requiring  half  of  their  king^ 
dom,  ^  disdained  and  left  him  :  but  as  the  dis- 
ease continued  to  spread  still  farther  among 
their  females,  they  returned  to  him,  accepting 
his  terms :  he  observing  this  change,  extended 
his  views,  refusing  to  accomplish  what  they 
desired,  unless  they  would  also  give  a  third  part 


4  Increased  his  demand.2— The  story  of  the  Sb;^iie 
books  wiU  here  occur  to  the  readw.  A  woman  came  t» 
Tarquin  with  nine  books  of  the  orades  oi  the  Sibyla^ 
which  she  offered  to  sell :  the  king  hesitating  about  the 
price,  she  went  away  and  burned  three  of  them,  and 
then  came  and  asked  the  same  price  fw  the  remainliy 
six;  Tarquin  again  refused  to  accede  to  her  demand; 
she  accordingly  went  away,  and  burned  three  more,  and 
returning,  still  asked  the  same  price.— The  augars  ad- 
vised the  kuig  to  pay  her,  and  preserve  the  books  aa 
sacred,  which  was  done.— 7*. 

5  Half  of  their  kingdom.'}— These  men  sometimes  sold 
their  knowledge  at  a  very  high  price.  There  were 
diviners  and  soothsayers  in  all  parts  of  Greece ; 
butElis  of  the  Peloponnese  was  particalariy  remark. 
able  for  two  families,  the  Jamidse  and  the  Clytiads, 
who  for  many  generations  transmitted  the  art  of 
divination  from  father  to  soa — See  Cicero  de  Divimtt 
l.,i.  c41.— r. 

Melampus  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey : 

A  wretch  ran  breathless  to  th«  shone. 
New  fiom  his  crime  and  reeking  yet  with  Roi«; 
A  seer  he  was,  from  great  MeUmpits  sprung, 
Melampus,  who  in  Pylos  flourish'd  Iflog; 
Till  urged  by  wrongs,  a  foreign  realm  he  chose, 
Far  from  the  hateful  eauae  of  all  his  woes. 
Neleus  his  treasures  one  long  year  detains. 
As  long  he  groan'd  in  Philacus's  chains. 
Meantime  what  anguish  and  what  rage  combihed 
For  lovely  Pero  rack'd  his  lab'ringmind : 
Yet  'scaped  he  death,  and  vengeflil  of  his  wrongs 
To  Pylos  drove  the  lowing  herds  alone: 
Then  Neleus  vanquUh'd,  and  conslgn'd  the  blr 
To  Bias'  arms,  he  sought  a  fikeign  air; 
Argos  the  rich  for  his  retreat  he  ohose. 
There  form'd  bia  empire,  there  hk  palac*  iom.       lb 
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to  his  brother  Bios :  the  Argives,  compelled  by 
necessity,  granted  this  also. 

XXXV.  In  like  manner  the  Spartans,  from 
their  want  of  the  assistance  of  Tisamenus, 
granted  all  that  he  desired.  He,  from  being  an 
Elian,  thus  became  a  Spartan,  and  assisting 
them  as  a  diviner,  they  obtained  five  remarkable 
victories.  The  Spartans  never  admitted  but 
these  two  strangers  into  the  number  of  their 
citizens.  The  five  victories  were  these :  the 
fij^t  was  this  of  Platea;  the  second  was  the 
battle  of  Tegea,  won  by  the  Spartans  against 
the  Tegeatae  and  the  Argives  ;  the  third  at 
Dipaea,  against  all  the  Arcadians,  except  the 
Mantineans ;  the  fourth  was  over  the  Messen- 
ians  at  the  isthmus ;  the  last  at  Tanagra, " 
against  the  Athenians  and  Argives,  which  com- 
pleted the  predicted  number. 

XXXyi.  This  Tisamenus  officiated  as  the 
augur  of  the  Greeks  at  Platea,  to  which  place 
he  had  accompanied  the  Spartans.  The  sacri- 
fices promised  victory  to  the  Greeks  if  they 
acted  on  the  defensive,  but  the  contrary,  if 
passing  the  Asopus,  they  began  the  fight. 

XXXyil.  Mardonius,  though  anxious  to 
engage,  had  nothing  to  hope  from  the  entrails, 
unless  he  acted  on  the  defensive  only.  He  had 
also  sacrificed  according  to  the  Grecian  rites, 
using  as  his  soothsayer,  Hegesistratus  an 
Elean,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Tel- 
liadae.  The  Spartans  had  formerly  seized 
this  man,  thrown  him  into  prison,  and 
menaced  him  with  death,  as  one  from  whom 
they  had  received  many  and  atrocious  injuries. 
In  this  distress,  alarmed  not  merely  for  his  life, 
but  with  the  idea  of  having  previously  to  suffer 
many  severities,  he  accomplished  a  thing  which 
can  hardly  be  told.  He  was  confined  in  some 
stocks  bound  with  iron,  but  accidentally  ob- 
taining a  knife,  he  perpetrated  the  boldest  thing 
which  has  ever  been  recorded.  Calculating 
what  part  of  the  remainder  he  should  be  able  to 
draw  out,  he  cut  of  the  extremity  of  his  foot ; 
this  done,  not^^dthstanding  he  was  guarded,  he 
dug  a  hole  under  the  wall,  and  escaped  to  Te- 
gea, travelling  only  by  night,  and  concealing 
himself  in  the  woods  during  the  day.  Eluding 
the  strictest  search  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
came  on  the  third  night  to  Tegea,  his  keepers 
being  astonished  at  his  resolution,  for  they  saw 


6  T'lna^ra. 3— Thucyd ides,  in  hia  aecountof  this  battle 
agrees  with  Herodotus,  and  says  that  the  Laeedamon- 
fans  were  victorious :  Diodorus  Siculus,  on  the  contrary, 
represents  it  as  doubtful.— LarcA^r. 


the  half  of  his  foot,  but  could  not  find  the  man. 
In  this  manner  Hegesistratus  escaped  to  Te- 
gea, which  was  not  at  that  period  in  amity  with 
Sparta.  When  his  wound  was  healed  he  pro- 
cured himself  a  wooden  foot,  and  became  an 
avowed  enemy  of  Sparta.  His  animosity,  how- 
ever, against  the  Lacedaemonians  proved  ulti- 
mately of  no  advantage  to  himself,  he  was  taken 
in  the  exercise  ofliis  office  at  Zacynthus,  and 
put  to  death. 

XXXVIII.  The  fate  of  Hegesistratus  was 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Platea  ;  but  at  the 
time  of  which  we  were  speaking,  Mardonius,  for 
a  considerable  sum,  had  prevailed  with  him  to 
sacrifice,  which  he  eagerly  did,  as  well  from  his 
hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  from  the  de- 
sire of  reward ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  en- 
trails gave  no  encouragement  to  fight,  either  to 
the  Persians  or  their  coikfederate  Greeks,  who 
also  had  their  own  appropriate  soothsayer, 
Hippomachus  of  Leucadia.  As  the  Grecian 
army  continually  increased,  Timogenides  of 
Thebes,  son  of  Herpys,  advised  Mardonius  to 
guard  the  pass  of  Cithaeron,  representing  that 
he  might  thus  intercept  great  bodies,  who  were 
every  day  thronging  to  the  allied  army  of  the 
Greeks. 

XXXIX.  The  hostile  armies  had  already 
remained  eight  days  encamped  opposite  to  each 
other,  when  the  above  comisel  was  given  to 
Mardonius.  He  acknowledged  its  propriety, 
and  immediately  on  the  approach  of  night,  de- 
tached some  cavalry  to  that  part  of  Cith  en  n, 
leading  to  Platea,  a  place  called  by  the  Boeo- 
tians the  '*  Three  Heads,"  by  the  Athenians 
the  "  Heads  of  Oak."  This  measure  had  its 
effect,  and  they  took  a  convoy  of  five  hundred 
beasts  of  burden,  carrying  a  supply  of  provisions 
firom  the  Peloponnese  to  the  army :  with  the  car- 
riages,  they  took  also  all  the  men  who  conduct- 
ed them.  Masters  of  this  booty,  the  Persians, 
with  the  most  unrelenting  barbarity,  put  both 
men  and  beasts  to  death :  when  their  cruelty 
was  satiated,  they  returned  with  what  they  had 
taken  to  Mardonius. 

XL.  After  this  event  two  days  more  passed, 
neither  army  being  willing  to  engage.  The 
Barbarians,  to  irritate  the  Greeks,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Asopus,  but  neither  army  would  pass 
the  stream.  The  cavalry  of  Mardonius  greatly 
and  constantly  harassed  the  Greeks.  The  The- 
bans,  who  were  very  zealous  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Medes,  prosecuted  the  war  with 
ardour,  and  did  every  thing  but  join  battle  ;  the 
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Persians  and  Medes  supported  them,  and  per-  • 
formed  many  illustrious  actions. 

XLI.  In  this  situation  things  remained  for 
the  space  of  ten  days :  on  the  eleventh,  the 
armies  retaining  the  same  position  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  the  Greeks  having  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  Mardonius  be- 
came disgusted  with  their  inactivity.  He  ac- 
cordingly held  a  conference  with  Artabazus,  the 
son  of  Phamaces,  who  was  one  of  the  few 
Persians  whom  Xerxes  honoured  with  his  es- 
teem ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  Artabazus  that 
they  should  immediately  break  up  their  camp, 
and  withdraw  beneath  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
where  was  already  prepared  a  magazine  of  pro\'i- 
sions  for  themselves,  and  com  for  their  cavalry ; 
here  they  might  at  their  leisure  terminate  the 
war  by  the  following  measures.  They  had  in 
their  possession  a  great  quantity  of  coined  and 
uncoined  gold,  with  an  abundance  of  silver  and 
plate  :  it  was  recommended  to  send  these  with 
no  sparing  hand  to  the  Greeks,  and  particular- 
ly to  those  of  greatest  authority  in  their  respec- 
tive cities.  It  was  urged  that  if  this  were  done, 
the  Greeks  would  soon  surrender  their  liber- 
ties, nor  again  risk  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 
This  opinion  was  seconded  by  the  Thebans, 
who  thought  that  it  would  operate  successfully. 
Mardonius  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  fierce, 
obstinate,  and  unyielding.  His  own  army  he 
thought  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
that  they  should  by  all  means  fight  before  the 
Greeks  received  farther  supplies :  that  they 
should  give  no  importance  to  the  declarations 
of  Hegesistratus,  but  without  violating  the  laws 
of  Persia,  commence  a  battle  in  their  usual 
manner. 

XL  IT.  This  opinion  of  Mardonius  nobody 
thought  proper  to  oppose,  for  to  him,  and  not 
to  Artabazus,  the  king  had  confided  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army.  He  there- 
fore  assembled  the  principal  officers  of  the 
Persians  and  confederate  Greeks,  and  asked 
them,  whether  they  knew  of  any  oracle  predict- 
ing that  the  Persians  should  be  overthrown  by 
the  Greeks.  No  one  ventured  to  reply, 
paitly  because  they  were  ignorant  of  any 
such  oracle,  and  partly  because  they  were  fear- 
ful of  delivering  their  real  sentiments.  Mar- 
donius, therefore,  thus  addressed  them  :  "  As 
either  you  know  no  such  oracle,  or  dare  not  say 
what  you  think,  J  will  tell  you  my  opinion, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  well  founded :  an  oracle 
has  said,  that  the  Persians,  on  their  entering 
Greece,   shall  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi, 


and  in  consequence  be  destroyed.  Being  aware 
of  this,  we  will  not  approach  that  temple,  nor 
make  any  attempt  to  plunder  it,  and  thus  shall 
avoid  the  ruin  which  has  been  menaced:  let 
then  all  those  among  you,  who  wish  well  to 
Persia,  rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  we  shall 
vanquish  the  Greeks."  Having  said  this,  be 
ordered  that  every  thing  shoold  be  properly  dis- 
posed to  commence  the  attack  early  in  th6 
morning. 

XLIII.  The  oracle  which  Mardonius  a|». 
plied  to  the  Persians  referred,  as  I  well  kninr, 
not  to  them  but  to  the  Illyrians  and  Encbe. 
leans.  ^     Upon  the  event  of  this   battle,  this 
oracle  had  been  communicated  from  Bads  : 
"  Tbermodon's  and  Asopos'  banks  along, 
Tlie  Greeks  in  fight  against  Barbarians  throng ; 
What  numbors  then  shall  press  the  ensanguined  fleld 
What  slaughter 'd  Medes  their  vital  breath  ahall  yield 
These  words,  and  others  of  Musseus  like  them, 
doubtless  related  to  the  Persians.     The  Tber- 
modon  flows  betvtixt  Tanagra  and  Glisas.' 

XLiy.  After  Mardonius  had  thus  spoken 
conceniing  the  oracles,  and  endeavoured  to 
animate  his  troops,  the  watches  of  the  night 
were  set.  When  the  night  was  fiir  advanced, 
and  the  strictest  silence  prevailed  througb 
the  army,  which  was  buried  in  sleep,  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Amyntas,  general  and  prince  of 
the  Macedonians,  rode  up  to  the  Athenian  out- 
posts,  and  earnestly  desired  to  speak  with  their 
commanders.  On  hearing  this,  the  greater 
number  continued  on  their  posts,  while  some 
hastened  to  their  officers,  whom  they  informed 
that  a  horseman  was  arrived  from  the  enemy^ 
army,  who,  naming  the  principal  Greeks, 
would  say  nothing  more  than  that  be  desired 
to  speak  with  them. 

XLV.    The  commanders"  lost  no  time  in 


-  1  IVyriatu  and  JE;»M;A«fea»w.3— Pansanias,  who  de- 
scribes  with  so  much  exactness  the  antiquities  of  Greece. 
docs  not  (in  Phods)  say  any  thing  either  of  the  plunder 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  or  of  the  calamities  of  the  people 
concerned  in  it  Appian  says,  that  the  Antaniana,  who 
were  an  lilyrian  nation,  plundered  tiiis  temple,  and  were 
destroyed  by  a  pestilence.  Something  mora  to  the  pur- 
pose ia  found  in  Euripides :  Bacchus  discovers  to  Cad. 
mns  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  which  predicted  to  him,  that 
when  he  should  retire  amongst  the  Illyriana  and  Endie. 
leans,  he  should  reign  over  these  people,  and  they  should 
destroy  a  vast  number  of  citiea ;  but  that,  after  having 
plundered  the  temple  of'  Delphi,  they  should  have  an 
unfortunate  return.  If  we  had  the  orade  itself,  wn 
might  see  in  what  manner  Mardonius  applied  it  to  llie 
Persians. — Larcher. 

2  G/tM7«.3— This  place  is  indiflerentiy  written  Glisaa, 
and  Glissas,  and  was  andentiy  famous  for  its  wine.— 'i*. 

3  The  co»ii»ia»i<fcr#.>-Plutarch,  who  mentiana  this 
interview,  speaks  only  of  Aristidee.    **  A  man  on  horaa- 
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repairing  to  the  advanced  guard,  where,  on  their 
arrival,  tbey  were  thus  addressed  by  Alexander  t 
•*  I  am  come,  O  Athenians,  to  inform  you  of 
a  secret,  which  you  must  impart  to  Pausanias 
only,4  lest  my  ruin  ensue.  Nor  would  I  speak 
now, were  not  I  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Greece. 
I  from  remote  antiquity  am  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  I  would  not  willingly  see  you  exchange 
freedom  for  servitude  ;  I  have  therefore  to  in- 
form you,  that  if  Mardonius  and  his  army  could 
have  drawn  favourable  omens  from  their  victims, 
a  battle  would  long  since  have  tkken  place  :  in- 
tending to  pay  no  farther  attention  to  these,  it  is 
his  determination  to  attack  you  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, being  afraid,  as  I  suppose,  that  your  forces 
will  be  yet  more  numerous.  Be  therefore  on  your 
guard ;  but  if  he  still  defer  his  purpose  of  an 
engagement,  do  you  remain  where  you  are,  for 
he  has  provisions  but  for  a  few  days  more.  If 
the  event  of  this  war  should  be  agreeable  to 
your  wishes,  it  will  become  you  to  make  some 
efforts  to  restore  my  independence,  who  on  ac- 
count of  my  partiality  to  the  Greeks,  have 
exposed  myself  to  so  much  danger  in  thus 
acquainting  you  with  the  intention  of  Mar- 
donius, to  prevent  the  Barbarians  attacking  you 
by  surprise.  I  am  Alexander*  of  Macedon." 
When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  returned  to  his 
station  in  the  Persian  camp. 

XL  VI.  The  Athenian  chiefs  went  to  the 
right  wing,  and  informed  Pausanias  of  what 
they  had  learned  from  Alexander.  Pausanias, 
who  stood  in  much  awe*  of  the  Persians,  ad- 


back,"  say*  he,  "  approached  silently  the  Grecian  camp, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  sentinels,  desired  to  speak 
with  Aristides,  who  came  immediately  " — lurcher. 

4  To  Pausanias  only.'] — This  account  is  more  proha- 
l>le  than  tliut  given  by  Plutarch,  who  makes  Alexander 
^'uy  to  Aristides,  that  he  must  not  communicate  the  secret 
to  any  one. — Larcher. 

5  /  am  Alexander.']'^ 

ArifUdes  hastes— 
To  whom  the  stranger :— bulwark  of  this  camp. 
Hear,  credit,  woi|ih  theUdinffs  which  I  bear: 
Mardunius,  press 'd  by  fear  of  threat'ning  want. 
At  night's  fourth  watch  the  fatal  stream  will  pan. 
Inflexibly  determined,  tho'  forbid 
By  each  diviner,  to  assail  your  host 
With  all  bis  numbers.— I  against  surprise 
Am  come  to  warn  jeu  :  thee  alone  I  trust. 
My  name  revealing.     I,  O  man  divine, 
I  who  thus  hazard  both  my  realm  and  life. 
Am  Alexander,  Macedonian  friend 
Of  Athens — Kindly  on  a  future  day 
Remember  me.  Athmaid. 

G  In  much  awe.] — Commenting  on  this  passage,  Wes- 
scling  asks,  if  Pausanias  had  forgotten  the  noble  defence 
of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  at  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
pyl.-e  ?  and  if  their  glorious  deaths  had  rendered  the  Per- 
Binns  more  terrible  ?  To  this  Larcher  replies,  in  a  man- 
ner not  entirely  satisfactory  :  he  observes  that  the  Spar- 
taiiii  on  that  occahiun  being  ail  slain,  there  was  not  one 


dressed  them  thus  in  reply :  <<  As  a  battle  is  to 
take  place  in  the  morning,  I  think  it  advisable 
that  you,  Athenians,  should  front  the  Persians, 
and  we  those  Boeotians  and  Greeks  who  are 
now  posted  opposite  to  you.  You  have  before 
contended  with  the  Medes,  and  know  their 
mode  of  fighting  by  experience  at  Marathon  ; 
we  have  never  had  this  opportunity;  but  we 
have  before  fought  the  Boeotians  and  Thessa- 
lians  :  take  therefore  your  arms,  and  let  us  ex- 
change situations."  "  From  the  first,"  an- 
swered the  Athenians,  "when  we  observed  the 
Persians  opposed  to  you,  we  wished  to  make 
the  proposal '  we  now  hear  from  you ;  we  haveu 
only  been  deterjced  by  our  fear  of  offending  you : 
as  the  overtdre  comes  from  you,  we  are  ready 
to  comply  with  it" 

XLVII.  This  being  agreeable  to  both,  as 
soon  as  the  morning  dawned  they  changed  sit- 
uations ;  this  the  Boeotians  observed,  and  com* 
municated  to  Mardonius.  The  Persian  gene- 
ral immediately  exerted  himself  to  oppose  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  his  troops.  Pausanias, 
on  seeing  his  scheme  thus  detected,  again  re- 
moved the  Spartans  to  the  right  wing,  as  did 
Mardonius  instantly  his  Persians  to  the  left. 

XL VIII.  When  the  troops  had  thus  re- 
sumed their  former  post,  Mardonius  sent  a 
herald  with  this  message  to  the  Spartans: 
"  Your  character,  O  Lacedaemonians,  is  high^ 
ly  celebrated  amongst  all  these  nations,  as  men 
who  disdain  to  fly ;  who  never  desert  your  ranks, 
determined  either  to  slay  your  enemies  or  die. 
— Nothing  of  this  is  true :  we  perceive  you  in 


in  the  army  of  Pausanias  who  had  been  engaged  against 
the  Persians,  and  who  was  acquainted  ynMi  their  mode 
of  fighting. 

It  seems  very  singular  that  M.  Larcher  should  not  r^- 
member,  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  army  of  Pausanias 
who  had  fought  with  the  Persians,  escaped  the  great  de. 
struction  of  his  countrymen,  and  consequently  <;ouldhave 
informed  his  fellow  soldiers  in  what  manner  the  Persians 
fought  See  chapter  Ixx.  of  this  book,  in  which  we  are 
told,  that  Aristodemos,  who  escaped  from  Thermopybs, 
mo8t<distinguished  himself  at  Platea,  '.in  order  to  retarieTe 
his  reputation.  We  find  also,  that  Leonidas  had  sustain, 
ed  many  battles  with  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army, 
aided  by  his  Grecian  allies,  before  he  devoted  Umself  and 
his  three  hundred  to  death,  dismissing  aU  tiie  rest  <rf  his 
army.  I 

But  after  all,  the  most  serious  oliijedion  to  this  passage 
of  Herodotus  is,  that  jt  evidently  militates  with  the  re- 
ceived opinions  of  the  discipline  of  Sparta,  and  the  patient 
fortitude  wliidi  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  that 
singular  people.— 7*. 

7  Make  the  propo$aL2 — According  to  Plutarch,  the 
Grecian  leaders  were  at  first  exceedingly  ofieiided  at  this 
conduct  of  Pausanias,  but  were  pacified  by  the  reraou- 
s trances  <if  Aristides. 
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the  act  of  retreating,  and  of  deserting  your  posts 
before  a  battle  is  commenced ;  we  see  you  dele- 
gating to  the  Athenians  the  more  dangerous 
attempt  of  opposing  us,  and  placing  yourselves 
against  our  slaves,  neither  of  which  actions  is 
consistent  with  bravery.  We  are,  therefore, 
greatly  deceived  in  our  opinion  of  you ;  we  ex- 
pected that  from  a  love  of  glory  you  would 
have  despatched  a  herald  to  us,  expressing  your- 
selves  desirous  to  combat  with  the  Persians 
alone.  Instead  of  this  we  find  you  alarmed 
and  terrified ;  but  as  you  have  offered  no  chal- 
lenge to  us,  we  propose  one  to  you.  As  you 
are  esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  your  army, 
why  may  not  an  equal  number  of  you,  on  the 
pait  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  us  on  the  part  of  the 
Barbarians,  contend  for  victory  ?  If  it  be  agree- 
able to  you,  the  rest  of  our  common  forces  may 
afterwards  engage  ;  if  this  be  unnecessary,  we 
will  alone  engage,  and  which  ever  conquers 
shall  be  esteemed  victorious  over  the  whole*  of 
the  adverse  army." 

XLIX.  The  herald,  after  delivering  his 
commission,  waited  some  time  for  an  answer; 
not  receiving  any,  he  returned  to  Mardonius. 
He  was  exceedingly  delighted,  and  already  an- 
ticipating a  victory,  sent  his  cavalry  to  attack 
the  Greeks  :  these  with  their  lances  and  ar- 
rows materially  distressed  the  Grecian  army, 
and  forbade  any  near  approach.  Advancing  to 
the  Gargapbian  fountain,  which  furnished  the 
Greeks  with  water,  they  disturbed'  and  stop- 
ped it  up.  The  Lacedaemonians  alone  were 
stationed  near  this  fountain,  the  other  Greeks, 
according  to  their  different  stations,  were  more 
or  less  distant,  but  all  of  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Asopus  ;  but  as  they  were  debarred  from 
watering  here,  by  the  missile  weapons  of  the 
cavalry,  they  all  came  to  the  fountain. 

L.  In  this  predicament  the  leaders  of  the 


1  Over  the  trAoZe.3— Such  partial  challenges,  as  pre- 
venting an  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  seem  in  cases  of 
unavoidable  hostilities  most  consonant  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity,  and  we  find  them  frequently  adopted  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world.  The  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  abound  with  innumerable  examples  of  this  kind  j 
as  war  gradually  refined  into  a  science,  they  came  into 
disuse,  and  in  later  times  have  been  totally  laid  aside.— 
T. 

2  Duiturbedf  4rc.]— Bellanger  is  very  angry  with  M. 
I' Abbe  Gedoyn,  for  making  Pausanias  say,  that  Mardo- 
nius on  tliis  occasion  poisoned  the  water.  **  The  Per. 
sians,  barbarians,"  says  he,  "  as  they  were,  had  a  greater 
respect  for  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  rights  of  human, 
ity :— they  were  not  poisoners. "  The  Greek  expression 
in  Herodotus  is  avviT»fliav  xeu  ervnxflirctf.  The  word 
which  Pausanias  uses  is  trvnxui' — T. 


Greeks,  seeing  the  army  cut  off  fiom  the  water, 
and  harassed  by  the  cavalry,  came  in  crowde 
to  Pausanias  on  the  right  wing,  to  deliberate 
about  these  and  other  emergencies.  Uiu 
pleasant  as  the  present  incident  might  be,  they 
were  still  more  distressed  from  theic  want  of 
provision ;  their  servants,  who  had  been  des- 
patched to  bring  this  from  the  Peloponneae, 
were  prevented  by  the  cavalry  from  returning 
to  the  camp. 

LI.  The  Grecian  leaders,  after  delibenting 
upon  the  subject,  detennined,  if  the  Peniuis 
should  for  one  day  more  defer  coming  to  an 
engagement,  to  pass  to  the  island  opposite  to 
Platea,  and  about  ten  stadia  from  the  Asopus 
and  the  fountain  Grargaphie,  where  they  were  at 
present  encamped.  This  island  is  thus  oon« 
nected  with  the  continent :  the  river,  descend 
ingfrom  Cithaeron  to  the  plain,  divides  itself 
into  two  streams,  which  after  flowing  sepanrte* 
ly,  for  about  the  distance  of  three  stadia,  again 
unite,  thus  forming  the  island  which  is  called 
OSroS,  who,  according  to  the  natives,  is  the 
daughter  of  Asopus.'  The  Greeks  by  tlus 
measure  proposed  to  themselves  two  advan- 
tages ;  first  to  be  secure  of  vmter,  and  secondly 
to  guard  against  being  further  annoyed  by  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  They  resolved  to  decamp  at 
the  time  of  the  second  watch  *  by  night,  lest 
the  Persians,  perceiving  them,  should  pursue 
and  harass  them  with  their  cavalry.  It  was 
also  their  intention,  when  arrived  at  the  spot, 
where  the  Asopian  06ro€  is  formed  by  the 
division  of  the  waters  flowing  from  CithBron, 
to  detach  one  half  of  their  army  to  H^e  moun- 
tain to  relieve  a  body  of  their  servants,  wbo^ 
with  a  convoy  of  provisions,  were  there  en- 
compassed. 

LI  I.  After  taking  the  above  resolutions, 
they  remained  all  that  day  much  incommoded 
by  the  enemy's  horse :  when  these,  at  the  ap- 

3  Daughter  of  Asopus."] — Diodorus  Senilis,  wko  mea. 
tions  the  twelve  daughters  of  Asopus,  and  Apollodanis, 
who  speaks  of  twenty  by  name,  says  wnHiiny  of  tl»<« 
Oeroe. —  Wesseling. 

Diodorus  l^c.  speaks  of  iEgina,  as  well  as  ApollodoiUB, 
which  last  remarks  that  JEginais  the  same  with  (Enooe. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  in  the  text  of  Honbdotos,  and 
(Enone  is  the  true  reading.— JLareA«r. 

4  Second  tocUch.'] — About  four  hours  after  8iin>8et. 
The  Greeks  divided  tlie  night  into  thr«e  watches.— Z.ar. 
cher. 

The  Romans  divided  their  night  into  four  watdH*sL 
They  had  a  tessera,  upon  which  something  was  inscrib- 
ed ;  this  was  given  from  one  oentnriun  to  another 
throughout  the  army,  till  it  returned  to  the  man  firam 
whom  it  was  first  received.— 7. 


CALLIOPE. 
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proaeh  of  «veniBg,  jcetired,  and  the  appoinl^d 
hour  was  arrived,  tbe  greater partof  the  Greeks 
began  to  move  with  their  baggage,  but  without 
any  design  of  proceeding  to  the  place  before 
resolved  on.  The  moment  they  began  to 
march,  occupied  with  no  idea  but  that  of  es- 
caping  the  cavalry,  they  retired  towards  Pla- 
tea,  and  fixed  themselves  near  the  temj^e  of 
Juno,  which  is  opposite  to  the  dty,  and  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  stadia  irom  the  fountain  of 
Gaigaphie :  in  this  place  they  encamped. 

LIIL  Pausanias,  observing  them  in  motion, 
gave  orders  to  the  Lacediemonians  to  take  their 
arms,  and  follow  their  route^  presuming  they 
were  proceeding  to  the  appointed  station.  The 
officers  all  ^owed  themselves  disposed  to  obey 
the  orders  of  Pausanias,  except  Amomphare- 
tus,  the  son  of  Poliadas,  captain  of  the  band 
of  Pitanatse,*  who  asserted  that  he  would  not 
fly  before  the  Barbarians,  and  thus  be  acces- 
sary to  the  dishonour  of  Sparta :  he  had  not 
been  present  at  the  previous  consultation,  and 
knew  not  what  was  intended.  Pausanias  and 
Euryanax,  though  indignant  at  his  refusal  to 
obey  the  orders  which  had  been  issued,  were 
still  but  little  inclined  to  abandon  the  Pitana- 
tae,  on  the  account  of  their  leader's  obstinacy ; 
thinking,  that  by  their  prosecuting  the  measure 
which  the  Greeks  in  general  had  adopted, 
Amompharetus  and  his  party  must  unavoid. 
ably  perish.  With  these  sentiments  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  commanded  to  halt,  and  pains 
were  taken  to  dissuade  the  man  from  his  pur- 
pose, who  alone,  of  all  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Tegeat»,  was  determined  not  to  quit  his  post. 

Liy.  At  this  crisis  the  Athenians  deter- 
mined to  remain  quietly  on  their  posts,  know- 
ing it  to  be  the  genius  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  say  one  thing  and  think  another.*    But  as 

5  PitanatiB.y^AX  this  word  Larcher  quotes  from  Pan. 
sanias  the  fullowing  passage.—**  There  is  a  port  of  Sparta 
oalled  the  Theometidat  where  are  the  tombs  of  the  prin. 
ces,  called  Agidae.  Near  this  is  a  place  where  the  Cro~ 
tani  assemble,  and  the  Crotani  are  the  bodjr  of  troops 
named  the  Pitanata. 

Thucydides,  on  the  eontrary,  asserts  that  there  nei'er 
was  a  body  of  troops  at  Laoedaemon  dislingiiished  by 
this  name.    See  Duker't  editum  of  Tku^fd.  p.  17. 

According  to  Menrsius ;  see  his  Miscellanea  Laconica, 
1.  it  c.  2.  Thucydides  says  this  of  the  cohort  called 
Zwi^iTtrv.  See  also  the  saoM  author's  Attics  Lectiones. 
L  i.  c.  10. 

Herodian,  L  iv.  says,  that  Antoninus  Caracalla  institut- 
ed a  Roman  band,  wliich  he  named  Htanetes.  Hie  word 
is  derived  from  Htana,  a  daughter  of  Eurotas,  from 
whom  a  dty  was  called,  whidi  was  the  ommtry  of  Mo* 
nelaus.— 7. 

0  Think  another.y—ArtiAce  and  cunning  were  adopt- 


soon  as  they  obmrved  the  troqps  in  motioiif 
they  despatched  a  horaemao  to  learn  wbelih^r 
the  Lacedaemonians  intended  to  removet  V>d 
to  inquire  of  Pausanias  what  was  to  be  doae^ 

L  V.  When  the  messenger  arrived,  he  found 
the  men  in  their  ranks,  but  their  leaders  in  vio- 
lent altercation.  Pausanias  and  Euryanax  were 
unsuccessfully  attemptuig  to  persuade  Ajikwi- 
pharetu(B  not  to  involve  the  TrnrrdirmoniMH 
aloii^  in  danger  by  remaining  behind,  when  tbe 
Athenian  messenger  came  up  to  them.  At 
this  inoment,  in  the  violence  of  dispute,  Amom- 
pharetus took  up  a  stone  with  boith  his  hands, 
and  throwing  it  «(  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  ex* 
churned,  "  There  U  my  vote  for  not  flying  be, 
fore  the  foreigners  s^  so  terming  the  Barbari- 
ans. Ppiusanias^  aiter  telling  him  that  hecouUl 
be  only  actuated  by  phrenzy,  turned  to  the 
Athenian,  who  delivered  his  commissioou  He 
afterwards  desired  him  to  return,  and  oonunu- 
nicate  to  the  Athenians  the  state  in  which  he 
found  them,  and  to  entreat  them  immediately 
to  join  their  £9rces,  and  act  in  conceri;  as  should 
be  deemed  e3q;>edient. 

LVL  The  messenger  accordingly  returned 
to  the  Athenians,  whilst  the  Spartan  chiefs 
continued  their  disputes  till  the  morning.  Thus 
far  Pausanias  remained  indecisive,  but  think- 
ing, as  the  event  proved,  that  Amompharetus 
would  certainly  not  stay  behind,  if  the  Laoedse- 
mooians  actually  advanced,  he  gave  orders  to 
all  the  forces  to  march  forwards  by  the  heights, 
in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  Tegeans. 
The  Athenians  keeping  close  to  their  ranks, 
pursued  a  route  opposite  to  that  of  the  iiaoe- 
daemonians ;  these  last^  \iiio  were  in  great  awe 
of  the  cavalry,  advanced  by  the  steep  paths 


adby  Lycuigasiiithesystemofiyspottties.  Te««lNM, 
or  to  deceive,  was  made  adiatiBguishingn^le  and  nuadni 
of  the  Spartan  government  Ai«A««,  Hesy^^ua  eocplaina 
by  the  word  wsuuXttf  duplex,  a  sharper.  The  care  which 
they  took  at  Sparta  to  train  liieir  yontii  in  the  arts  at 
wilinaes  and  deceit,  the  applanse  wUoh  was  bestowed 
on  the  young  kaure  who  excelled  therein,  and  the  duu. 
tisement  inflicted  on  the  lad  who  miscarried,  and  wae 
detected,  it  «««*v  «XirrM>r<h  as  one  who  had  not  yet 
learned  hifi  lesson,  show  that  tiiey  were  reeoaeiled  4e 
their  name  in  its  worst  acceptation.  To  give  it  the  best 
construction,  we  ought  to  consider,  tliat  the  ol^ect  Ly. 
curgus  had  in  view,  was  to  render  ttie  people  eaqMrt  in 
the  stratagems  of  war.— ^M«  mmimt  wMt*  mtX^Mttutrtfrnft. 
Xenoph.  de  Lae.  Rep.  The  arms  of  Hm  Spartan  mon- 
archy were  an  taglt  holding  a  serpent:  S]rrabolically 
representing  a  superiority  of  cunning— Aifvic  Zf$i»vH 
tiruXftfU90t ;  with  this  seal  was  their  letter  signed,  which 
they  sent  to  Onias  the  high  priest— See  J^MgMt  A.  J.  I 
xiLc.61  See  also  the  TraoUntoerSoplMalea,  where  the 
expression  AmX^t  Afmum  oeeaiv,— 'Tl- 
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which  led  to  the  foot  of  mount  Cithsron ;  the 
Athenians  marched  over  the  plain. 

LVII.  Amompharetus,  never  imagining  that 
Pausanius  would  venture  to  abandon  them, 
made  great  exertions  to  keep  his  men  on  their 
posts ;  but  when  he  saw  Pausanias  advancing 
with  his  troops,  he  concluded  himself  effectual- 
ly given  up ;  taking  therefore  his  arms,  he  with 
his  band  proceeded  slowly  after  the  rest  of  the 
army.  These  continuing  their  march  for  a 
space  of  ten  stadia,  came  to  a  place  called  Ar- 
giopius,  near  the  river  MoloSs,  where  is  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  and  there  halted, 
waiting  for  Amompharetus  and  his  party.  The 
motive  of  Pausanias  in  doing  this  was,  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
support  of  Amompharetus,  if  he  should  be  still 
determined  not  to  quit  his  post.  Here  Amom- 
pharetus and  his  band  joined  them  ;  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy's  horse  continuing  as  usual 
to  harass  them.  As  soon  as  the  Barbarians 
discovered  that  the,  spot  where  the  Greeks  had 
before  encamped  was  deserted,  they  put  them- 
selves in  motion,  overtook,  and  materially  dis- 
tressed them. 

LVIII.  Mardonius  being  informed  that  the 
Greeks  had  decamped  by  night,  and  seeing 
their  former  station  unoccupied,  sent  for  Tho- 
rax of  Larissse  and  his  brothers  Eurypilus  and 
Thrasydeius,  and  thus  addressed  them :  «  Sods 
of  Aleuas,'  what  will  you  now  say,  seeing  the 
Lacedaemonians  desert  their  post,  whom  you, 
their  neighbours,  asserted  to  be  men  who  never 
fled,  but  were  above  all  others  valiant.  You 
have  before  seen  them  change  their  station  in 
the  camp,  and  you  find,  that  in  the  last  night, 
they  have  actually  taken  themselves  to  flight 
They  have  now  shown,  that  being  opposed  by 
men  of  undisputed  courage,  they  are  of  no  re- 
putation themselves^  and  are  as  contemptible  as 
their  fellow  Greeks ;  but  as  you  may  have  had 
some  testimony  of  their  prowess,  without  being 
spectators  of  ours,  I  can  readily  enough  forgive 
the  praises  which  you  rendered  them.  But 
that  Artabazus,  from  his  terror  of  these  Spar- 
tans,  should  assert  an  opinion  full  of  pusiUani- 


Som  of  Aleuas.'}— 

Now,  LariM«an  Thorax,  and  the  rest 

Of  Aleoadian  race,  now,  Theban  lords. 

Judge  of  the  Kpartans  Justly.     Vaunted  high 

For  unexampled  proweu,  them  you  saw 

First  change  their  place,  imposing  on  the  aona 

Of  Athens  twice  the  formidable  task 

To  ftoe  my  chosen  Persians ;  next,  they  gave 

To  my  defiance  no  reply  {  and  laxt, 

A  re  fled  before  me ;  can  your  auguxs  show 

A  better  omen  than  a  foe  dismay'd  ?  Sec — AthetuU. 


mity,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  on  us  to  leave 
this  station,  and  retire  to  Thebes,  fills  me  with 
astonishment — The  king,  however,  shall' hear 
from  me  of  his  conduct ;  but  of  this  more  here- 
after :  let  us,  therefore,  not  suffer  these  men  to 
escape,  but  pursue  them  vigorously,  and  chas- 
tise them  with  becoming  severity  for  their  ac- 
cumulated injuries  to  Persia." 

LIX.  Having  thus  expressed  himself^  he 
led  the  Persians  over  the  Asopus,  and  pursned 
the  path  which  the  Greeks  had  taken,  whom  he 
considered  as  flying  from  his  arms.  The  Ija- 
cedsmonians  and  Tegeans  were  the  sole  objects 
of  his  attack,  for  the  Athenians,  who  had 
marched  over  the  plain,  were  concealed  by  the 
hills  from  his  view.  The  other  Persian  lead- 
ers seeing  the  troops  moving,  as  if  in  pursuit  of 
the  Greeks,  raised  their  standaf  ds,  and  followed 
the  rout  with  great  impetuosity,  but  without 
regularity  or  discipline ;  they  hurried  on  with 
tumultuous  shouts,  considering  the  Greeks  as 
absolutely  in  their  power. 

LX.  When  Pausanias  found  himself  thus 
pressed  by  the  cavalry,  he  sent  a  horseman 
with  the  following  message  to  the  Athenians : 
"  We  are  menaced,  O  Athenians,  by  a  battle, 
the  event  of  which  will  determine  the  freedom 
or  slavery  of  Greece ;  and  in  this'  perplexity 
you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have,  in  the  preced- 
ing night,  been  deserted  by  our  allies.  It  is 
nevertheless  our  determination  to  defend  our- 
selves to  the  last,  and  to  render  you  such  assis- 
tance as  we  may  be  able.  If  the  enemy*8  horse 
had  attacked  you,  we  should  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  have  marched  with  the  Tegeade, 
who  are  in  our  rear,  and  still  faithful  to  Greece, 
to  your  support.  As  the  whole  operation  of 
the  enemy  seems  directed  against  us,  it  becomes 
you  to  give  us  the  relief  we  materially  want ; 
but  if  you  yourselves  are  so  circumstanced,  as 
to  be  unable  to  advance  to  our  assistance,  at 
least  send  us  a  body  of  archers.  We  confess, 
that  in  this  war  your  activity  has  been  far  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  we  therefore  presume 
on  your  compliance  with  our  request." 

LXI.  The  Athenians,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  determined  bravery,  Advanced  to  com- 
municate the  relief  which  had  been  required. 
When  they  were  already  on  their  march,  the 
confederate  Greeks,  in  the  service  of  the  king, 
intercepted  and  attacked  them  ;  they  were  thus 
prevented  from  assisting  the  Lacedaemonians, 
a  circumstance  which  gave  them  extreme  un. 
easiness.  In  this  situation  the  Spartans,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  light  armed  troops. 
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with  three  thousand  Tegeatse,*  who  on  no 
occasion  were  separated  from  them,  offered  a 
solemn  sacrifice,*  with  the  resolution  of  en- 
countering Mardonius.  The  victims,  how- 
ever, were  not  auspicious,  and  in  the  mean 
time  many  of  them  were  slain,  and  more 
wounded.  The  Persians,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  bucklers,*  showered  their  arrows 


2  Tegeata.'^^ 

Of  the  Spartans  there  were  .       .  5,000 

Seven  Helots  to  each  Spartan       .       .  35,000 

LacecUemonians 5,000 

A  light  armed  soldier  to  each  Lacedn- 

monian 5,000 

TegeaUe           .       .       .       .       .        .  1,500 

Light-armed  TegeatsB   .       .       ...  1,500 


53,000 


Total  . 
See  chapters  xxyiiL  and  xxix. 

3  Sacrifice.y—YUxt«[c\i  gives  various  particulars  of 
this  action  omitted  by  Herodotus,  which  the  reader  per- 
haps  may  as  well  like  to  see  in  the  words  of  Glover,  who 
has  almost  literally  copied  Plutarch : 

Slain  !■  the  Tictim,  hut  the  inspecting  seer 

Reveals  no  sign  propitious.     Now  full  nigh 

The  foremost  Persian  hone  discharge  around 

Their  javelins,  darts,  and  arrows.     Kpaxta's  chief, 

In  calm  respect  of  inauspicious  heaven. 

Directs  each  soldier  at  his  foot  to  rest 

The  passive  shield,  submissive  to  endure 

Th'  assault,  and  watch  a  signal  from  the  gods. 

A  second  time  un&vourable  prove 

The  victim's  entrails.— Unremitted  showers 

Of  pointed  arms  distribute  wounds  and  death. 

A  second  victim  bleeds :  the  gath'ring  foes 

To  multitude  are  grown  :  the  showers  of  death 

Increase.     Then  melted  into  flowing  grief 

Pausanian  pride. — He  towards  the  Ssne  remote 

Of  Juno  lifting  his  afflicted  eyes. 

Thus  suppliant  spake:  O  goddess,  let  my  hopes 

Be  not  defeated,  whether  to  obtain 

A  victory  so  glorious,  or  expire 

Without  dishonour  to  Herculean  blood.— 

The  sacrifice  is  prosperous,  lee. 

Potter  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  mode  of  divi- 
nation, by  inspecting  the  entrails.  If  they  were  whole 
and  sound,  had  their  natural  place,  colour,  and  proper- 
tion,  all  was  well ;  if  any  thing  was  out  of  order,  or 
wanting,  evil  was  portended.  The  palpitation  of  the 
entrails  was  unfortunate ;  if  the  liver  was  bad  they  in- 
spected no  farther.  For  other  particulars,  see  Potter. 
Tlie  Roman  mode  of  divination  by  the  entrails,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Greeks.— 7*. 

4  Ttieir  buckler*."}— The  Persian  bucklers  were  made 
of  osier,  and  covered  with  8kin.-rSee  Taylor  on  Demos- 
theneSf  vol.  iii  p.  620. 

This  passage  has  pfcrplexed  the  commentators.  BeU 
langer  understands  that  the  Persians  made  a  rampart  of 
their  bucklers,  behind  wluch  they  used  their  arrows. 
Larcher  approves  of  this,  but  it  seems  attended  with 
many  difficulties.  Did  they  approach  within  a  given 
distance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  pile  np  their  bncklers  by 
way  of  entrenchment  ?  If  so,  in  case  of  defeat,  they  be- 
came naked  and  defenceless ;  for  how,  in  the  tumult  of 
action,  and  the  terror  of  a  victorious  foe,  could  they  undo 
their  entrenchment,  and  each  recover  his  buckler.  In 
Homer  we  find,  that  Teucer  shot  his  arrowv  uodnr  the 
protection  of  the  shield  of  i%  jax ;  and  though  I  am  hardly 


upon  the  JSpartans  with  prodigious  effect  At 
this  moment  Pausanias,  observing  the  entrails 
still  unfavourable,  looked  earnestly  towards  tl^e 
temple  of  Juno  at  Platea,  imploring  the  inter- 
position of  the  goddess,  and  entreating  her  to 
prevent  their  disgrace  and  defeat. 

LXJI.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  suppli- 
eating  the  goddess,  the  Tegeatse  advanced 
against  the  Barbarians:  at  the  same  moment 
the  sacrifices  became  favourable,  and  Pausanias, 
at  the  head  of  his  Spartans,  went  up  boldly  to 
the  enemy.  The  Persians,  throwing  aside 
their  bows^  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
engagement  commenced  before  the  barricade  :* 
when  this  was  thrown  down,  a  conflict  took 
place  near  the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  was  con- 
tinued with  unremitted  obstinacy  till  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  was  decided.  The  Barbarians 
seizing  their  adversaries*  lances,  broke  them  in 
pieces,  and  discovered  no  inferiority  either  in 
sti-ength  or  courage ;  but  their  armour  wasT  in- 
efficient, their  attack  without  skill,  and  their 
inferiority,  with  respect  to  discipline,  conspicu- 
ous.  In  whatever  maimer  they  rushed  upon 
the  enemy,  from  one  to  ten  at  a  time,  they  were 
cUb  in  pieces  by  the  Spartans. 

LXIII.  The  Greeks  were  most  severely 
pressed  where  Mardonius  himself  on  a  white 
horse,"  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chosen  Per- 
sians, directed  his  attack.  As  long  as  he  lived, 
the  Persians,  both  in  their  attack  and  defence, 
conducted  themselves  well,  and  slew  great  num- 
bers of  the  Spartans ;  but  as  soon  as  Mardon- 
ius was  slain,  and  the  band  which  fought  near 
his  person,  and  which  was  the  flower  of  the 
army,  was  destroyed,  all  the  rest  turned  their 
backs  and  fled.  They  were  much  oppressed 
and  encumbered  by  their  long  dresses,  besides 
which  they  were  lightly  armed,  to  oppose  men 
in  full  and  complete  armour. 

LXIV.  On  this  day,  as  the  oracle  had  be- 
fore predicted,  the  death  of  Leonidas  was  am- 
ply revenged  upon  Mardonius,  and  the  most 


warranted  to  make  the  assertion,  it  by  no  means  seems 
improbable,  that  with  the  archers  a  body  of  shicfid 
bearers  might  be  distributed,  to  enable  them  to  take 
their  aim  with  more  steadiness  and  certainty.— r. 

5  Barricade.'}— 'Tha  former  difficulty  here  recurs ;  the 
Greek  is  «t<<  r»  yf{^«,  and  the  yt^^*  are  explained  to  be 
the  Persian  shields.  But  whilst  the  Greeks  were  endea- 
vouring to  overturn  this,  were  the  Persians  fighting 
without  shields  ?—  T. 

6  White  hor$e.}^ 

But  fiercest  was  th*  contest  wii«re  tubUme 
The  ion  of  Uobsyas  from  ■  aaov.wblte  ttMd 
Shot  terror.— There  selected  waixiors  cbai|ed  ; 
A  thooiand  veterans,  hj  their  fiithen  trsin'd. 
Who  shared  renown  with  Cynu.  AiS*naU% 
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l^oriouB  nctory*  which  has  eYerbecn  recorded, 
was  then  obtained  by  Paiuaniasy  mm  of  Cleom- 
bciotus,  and  grandson  of  Anazandridea.  The 
other  anceators,  which  he  had  in  common  with 
Leonidas,  I  have  before  mentioned.  Mardon. 
ius  was  slain  bj  Aimnestus,  a  Spartan  of  dis- 
tinguished  reputation,  who  long  after  this  Per- 
sian war,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  at  Stenycierus,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  united  force  of  the  Messenians. 

LXV.  The  Persians,  routed  by  the  Spar- 
tans  at  Platea,  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion 
towards  their  camp,  and  to  the  wooden  en. 
trenchment  which  they  had  constructed  in  the 
Theban  territories.  It  seems  to  me.  somewhat 
surprising,  that  although  the  battle  was  fought 
near  the  grove  of  Ceres,  not  a  single  Persian 
took  refuge  in  the  temple,  nor  was  slain  near  it ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  sacred  ground.  If  it  may  be 
allowed  to  form  any  conjecture  on  divine  sub- 
iects,  I  should  think  that  the  goddess  interfer- 
ed to  prevent  their  entrance,  because  on  a  for- 
«ier  occasion  they  had  burned  her  temple"  at 
Bleusis.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Platea. 

LXyi.  Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pbarnaces, 
who  had  firom  the  first  disapjnroved  of  the  king's 
leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  and  who  had 
warmly,  though  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to 
prevent  a  battle,  determined  on  the  following 
measures.  He  was  at  the  head  of  no  small  body 
of  troops;  they  amounted  to  forty  thousand 
men:  being  much  averse  to  the  conduct  of 
Mardonius,  and  foreseelDg  what  the  event  of  an 
engagement  must  be,  he  prepared  and  com- 
manded his  men  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
should  go,  and  to  remit  or  increase  their  speed 


1  Gloriwju  victory.}— It  was  principally,  says  the  an- 
thor  of  the  Voyage  da  Jenne  Anachanis,  to  the  victories 
which  the  Athenians  obtained  over  the  Persians,  that  they 
owed  tfate  ruin  of  tiieir  ancient  constitatioa  After  the 
battle  of  Platea,  it  was  ordered  that  the  citizens  of  the 
lower  classes,  who  had  been  excluded  by  Solon  the  prin- 
cipal magistracies,  should  from  that  time  have  the  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  them.  The  wise  Aristides,  who  pre- 
vented this  decree,  afforded  a  calamitous  example  to 
those  who  succeeded  him  in  command ;  they  were  first 
compelled  to  flitter  the  multitude,  and  finally  to  bow 
btfore  it  Formerly  they  disdained  to  attend  the  general 
assembUes ;  but  as  soon  as  government  had  ordained,  that 
a  gratification  of  three  oboli  should  be  given  to  whoever 
assisted  at  them,  they  rushed  there  in  crowds,  driving 
away  tlie  affluent  by  their  presence  and  their  furies,  and 
insolently  sabatitutdbog  their  capricen  lor  laws.— 71 

2  Burned  her  Umple.y^l  fear  the  remark  of  Mr 
Gibbon,  that  the  style  of  Herodotus  is  half  sceptical  and 
half  superstitioiu,  will  here  be  thought  true.— r. 


by  bia  eooliBpla  He  then  draw  out  his  mtaxf^ 
asif  to  attedi  the  enemy;  hot  hr toon  Bwttfas 
Persians  flying  from  thMn  r  be  than  iBnae- 
diately  and  precipitately  fled  with  all  hia  Hoops 
in  disorder,  not  directing  hb  coarse  to  the  enu 
trenchment  or  to  Thebes,  but  towards  Phocii, 
intending  to  gain  the  HeUesponC  with  all  poe- 
sible  speed. — In  this  maBoer  did  thcae  troopa 
conduct  themselves. 

LX  VIL  Of  those  Ghreeks  who  were  in  tibe 
royal  army,  all  except  the  Bowriena,  from  • 
preconcerted  design,  behaved  diemaelveB  SSL 
The  Boeotians  fought  the  Atheniaiia  with  ob- 
stinate resolntioD :  those  Tbebem  wIm  wen 
attached  to  the  Medes  made  veiy  oomidiBnUe 
exertions,  fighting  with  such  courage,  that  time 
hundred  of  their  first  and  boldest  citizena  ftll 
by  the  swords  of  the  Athenians.  They  fled 
at  length,  and  pursued  their  way  to  Thebfls, 
avoiding  the  route  which  the  FenianB  had 
taken  with  the  immense  multitude  of  ooo^ 
derates,  who,  so  far  from  making  any  exehkat, 
had  never  struck  a  blow. 

LXVIII.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Barbarians  in  general,  was  decided 
by  that  of  the  Persians.  Before  they  had  at 
all  engaged  with  the  enemy,  they  toolc  them- 
selves to  flight,  seeing  the  Persians  do  so.  The 
whole  army,  however,  fled  in  confusion,  except 
the  horse,  and  those  of  the  Boeodans  in  parti- 
cular, who  were  of  essential  service  in  covering 
the  retreat,  being  constantly  at  hand  to  defi»iid 
their  flying  friends  from  the  Greeks,  who  con- 
tinued the  pursuit  with  great  slaughter, 

LXIX.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  tumult,  in- 
telligence was  convejred  to  those  Ghreeks  posted 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  remote  from  the 
battle,  that  the  event  was  decided,  and  Panaan- 
ias  victorious.  The  Corinthians  instantlyt 
without  any  regularity,  hurried  over  the  hills 
which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  moontain,  to  arrive 
at  the  temple  of  Ceres.  The  Megarians  and 
Phliasians,  with  the  same  intentions,  posted 
over  the  plain,  the  more  direct  and  obvious 
road.  As  they  approached  the  enemy,  they 
were  observed  by  the  Theban  horse,  commanded 
by  Asopodorus,  son  of  Timander,  wIms  taking 
advantage  of  their  want  of  order,  rushed  upon 
them  and  slew  six  hundred,  driving  the  rest  to- 
wards mount  Cithsron. .  Thus  did  these  perish 
ingloriously. 

LXX.  The  Persians,  and  a  piomiscuons 
multitude  along  with  them,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  the  entrenchment,  endeavonred  to 
dimb  the  turrets,  before  the  Laeedsemoniaiui 
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flioiiM  oome  tip  with  tiielu.  Having  efiected 
this,  they  endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could.  The  Lacedasmonians  soon 
arrived,  and  a  severe  engagement  commenced 
at  the  entrenchment.  Before  the  Athenians 
came  up,  the  Persians  not  only  defended  them- 
selves  well,  but  had  the  advantage,  as  the  Lace* 
dsemonians  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  method 
of  attack;  but  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced to  their  support,  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  greater  fierceness,  and  long  continued. 
The  valour  and  firmness  of  the  Athenians 
finally  prevailed.  Having  made  a  breach,  they 
rushed  into  the  camp:  the  Tegeatae  were  the 
first  Greeks  that  entered,  and  were  they  who 
plundered  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  taking  from 
thence,  among  other  things^  the  manger  *  from 
which  his  horses  were  fed,  made  entirely  <^ 
brass,  and  very  curious.  This  was  afterwards 
deposited  by  ^e  Tegeatae  in  the  temple  of  the 
Alean  Minerva  :  the  rest  of  the  booty  was  car- 
ried to  the  spot  where  the  common  plunder  was 
collected.  As  soon  as  their  entrenchment  was 
thrown  down,  the  Barbarians  dispersed  them- 
selves different  wa3r8,  without  exhibiting  any 
proof  of  their  former  bravery :  they  were,  in- 
deed,  in  a  state  of  stupefaction  and  terror,  from 
seeing  their  immense  multitude  overpowered  in 
so  short  a  period.  So  great  was  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  Greeks,  that  of  this  army,  which 
consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  not 
three  thousand  escaped,  if  we  except  the  forty 
thousand  who  fled  with  Artabazus.  The  La- 
cedaemonians of  Sparta  lost  ninety-one  men ; 
the  Tegeatae  sixteen ;  the  Athenians  fifty- 
two.* 

LXXI.  Of  those  who  most  distinguished 
themselves  on  the  part  of  the  Barbarians,  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  Persian  infantry,  the  Sacian 
cavalry,  and  lastly  Mardonius  himself.  Of  the 
Greeks,  the  Tegeatae  and  Athenians  were  em- 
inently conspicuous;  they  were,  nevertheless, 
inferior  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  proof 
of  this  with  me  is,  that  though  the  former  con- 
quered those  to  whom  they  were  opposed,  the 
latter  vanquished  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
Barbarian  army.    The  most  daring  of  the  Spar- 

3  Manger.y-'OtM  ol  the  later  Roman  emperMt,  I  be- 
liere  it  was  Caiacalla,  fed  a  favourite  horse  from  a  man- 
ger of  solid  gold.— 7. 

4  Fifty-tiPo.y-'TlM  Greeks,  according  to  Plutarch,  lost 
taall  l,S0Omen;  all  those  who  were  slain  of  the- Athen. 
ians  were  of  one  particular  tribe.  Fluttfdi  is  much  in- 
censed at  Herodotus  for  his  account  of  this  battle ;  but 
the  authority  of  our  historian  teems  entitled  to  most 
credit— 7. 


taiB^  in  my  •piiiion»  was  Aiistodemus :  tl# 
same  who  akme  retumingfrom  Thermopylae  fell 
into  disgrace  and  iniamy ;  next  to  him,  Posl*. 
doniaa,  Philo^on,and  Amompharetusthe  Spar*^ 
tan,  behaved  best.  Nevertheless,  ^en  it  waa 
disputed  in  conversation  what  individual  had  on 
that  day  most  distinguished  himself,  the  Spar- 
tans who  were.present  said,  that  Aristodemus, 
being  anxious  to  ^ie  conspicuously,  as  an  ex- 
piation of  his  former  crime»  in  an  emotion  of 
fury  had  broke  from  his  rank,  and  performed 
extraordinary  exploits;  but  that  Posidonius  had 
no  desire  to  lose  hb  life,  and  therefore  his  behavi* 
our  waa  the  more  glorious :  but  this  remark 
might  have  proceeded  from  envy.  All  those 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  ^s  slain  on  this  dayt 
were  highly  honoured,  except  Aristodemus. 
To  him,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned,  no 
respeet  was  paid,  as  having  voluntarily  sought 
death. 

LXXII.  The  above  were  those  who  gained 
the  greatest  r^utation  in  the  battle  of  Platea. 
CaUicrates,  the  handsomest  man,  not  only  of 
all  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  of  all  the  Greeks, 
was  not  slun  in  actual  engagement;  whilst 
Pausanias  was  sacrificing  he  was  sitting  in  his 
rank,  and  received  a  wound  in  his  side  from  an 
arrow.  In  the  heat  of  the  conflict  he  was  car- 
ried off,  lamenting  to  Aimnestus^  a  man  of 
Platea,  not  that  he  perished  for  his  country, 
but  that  he  died  without  any  personal  exertions, 
without  performing  any  deed  of  vidour  worthy 
of  himself,  or  his  desire  of  renown. 

LXXIII.  The  most  eminent  on  this  occa- 
sion of  the  Athenians  is  said  to  have  been 
Sophanesy  the  son  of  Eutychides,  of  the  Deccr 
lean,  tribe.  The  Deceleans,  at  some  former 
period,  according  to  the  Athenians,  did  what 
proved  for  ever  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
them.  The  Tyndaridae  had,  with  a  numerous 
force,  invaded  Attica,  to  recover  Helen,*  and 
had  driven  away  all  the  natives,  without  being 
able  to  discover  where  Helen  was.  On  this 
emergence,  the  Deeeleans  are  reported,  and,  as 
some  say,  Deceleua  himself  to  have  discovered 


5  JIiteik3— Helen,  as  every  body  lmow8»  was  tlie 
daughter  eCTjfBdarus,  and  the  staler  of  Castor  and  PoL 
lux :  she  wa|  csoied  off  by  Theseus^  when,  aeoording 
to  Hellanicos,  he  was  fifty  years  old.  Aa  was  not  then 
marriageable,  prohably  not  more  tiuoi  ten.  litis  event 
OMisequently  happened  bombj  years  before  MmmIsiIb 
married  her,  and  Puis  carried  lier  away.  Hie  Greeks 
were  ten  years  assembling  forces  ftir  the  sic^pe,  wfaidi 
continued  ten  years  **  This  is  the  twenties  year  of  my 
amvai  at  Troy,*'  says  Helen,  in  the  Ittad,  at  which  time 
she  must  have  been  in  her  Urirty^dxtii  year.— Z«roA9r. 
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what  was  required,  and  to  have  conducted  the 
invaders  to  Aphidnte,  which  Titacus,*  a  native 
of  the  place,  delivered  into  his  hands.  To  this 
measure  they  were  induced,  partly  from  a  sense 
of  the  infamy  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
crime  of  Theseus,  and  partly  from  the  fear 
that  the  whole  territories  of  Attica  would  be 
ravaged.  On  account  of  this  action,  an  im- 
munity from  taxes  in  Sparta,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  period,  was  granted  to  the 
Deceleans,  as  well  as  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
public  assemblies.  In  the  war  which  many 
years  afterwards*  took  place  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Lace- 
diemonians  laying  waste  the  rest  of  Attica, 
spared  Decelea  alone. 

LXXIV.  Of  this  people  was  Sophanes, 
who  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  among  the 
Athenians,  though  the  particulars  of  his  con- 
duct are  dilTerently  represented.  He  is  report- 
ed by  some  to  have  carried  before  him  an  an- 
chor of  iron,  secured  by  a  leathern  thong  to  his 
breast-plate  :  this,  when  the  enemy  approached, 
he  threw  on  the  ground,  lest  their  rushing  up- 
on him  might  remove  him  from  his  rank :  when 
the  enemy  fled  he  took  up  his  anchor,  and  pur- 
sued them.  Another  report  says,  that  he  did 
not  carry  a  real  anchor,  but  merely  the  impres- 
sion of  one  upon  his  shield,  which  he  continually 
moved  about. 

LXXV.  Another  noble  action  is  told  of 
this  Sophanes:  when  the  Athenians  besieged 
^gina,  he  challenged,  and  killed  in  single 
combat,  Eurybates'  of  Argos,  who  had  conquer- 
ed in  the  Pentathlon.  Sometime  after  this  battle 
of  Platea,  whilst  exerting  himself  with  great 
bravery  as  leader  of  the  Athenians,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Leagrus;  the  son  of  Glaucon,  he  lost 
his  life ;  he  was  slain  by  the  Edonians  at 
Datus,*  in  a  contest  about  some  gold  mines. 


1  r»teci/*.3— There  was  a  town  in  Attica  called  Tita- 
cicUc,  doubtless  so  called  from  this  Titacus.— LarcAer. 

It  is  not  mentioned  by  Spon,  in  his  book  de  Fagis  At- 
ticis.— r. 

2  Many  years  afterwards.y-^The  battle  of  Platea  took 
place  in  the  second  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad ;  the  Pelo- 
ponncsian  war  commenced  iu  the  sprints  of  the  first  year 
of  the  87th  Olympiad,  that  is,  near  forty.cight  years 
after  the  battle  of  TlaiesL.-^Larcher. 

3  EurybcUet.y-'He  was  conqueror  in  the  Nemean 
games,  and  Pausanias  relates  the  particular  manner  in 
which  he  was  slain.  See  our  author,  book  vL  chap  98. 
This  Eurybates  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  Eury. 
bates  who  betrayed  Croesns,  and  whose  name  became 
proverbial  for  a  traitor.  The  latter  was  of  Ephesus,  the 
former  of  Argos.— Larcher. 

4  Datus.y—Vpon  tlus  plaix}  Moursius,  iu  his  Lectiones 


LXXVI.  After  this  victory  of  the  Greeks 
over  the  Barbarians  at  Platea,  a  woman  bear- 
ing of  the  event,  came  to  the  Greeks  as  a  sup- 
pliant. She  was  the  concubine  of  Pbarandate%* 
a  Persian,  the  son  of  Teaspes  ;  both  she  and 
her  female  attendants  were  superbly  dressed  in 
habits  of  the  richest  embaroideiy.     Descending 
from  her  carriage,  she  approached  the  Liaceds* 
monians,  who  were  still  engaged  in  slaiighteri 
and  addressing  herself  to  Pausanias,  who  she 
saw  commanded,  and  whose  name  and  country 
she  had  before  known:    << Prince  of  Sparta,** 
said  she,  embracing  his  knees,*  <*  be  my  ddit 
verer  from  servitude  :  you  have  already  meiite^ 
my  gratitude,  by  exterminating  those  who  re^ 
vered  neither  gods  nor  demons.     I  am  a  Goan 
by    birth,    daughter  of   Hegetoridas,    grand- 
daughter of  Antagoras ;  the  Persian  carried  ma 
off  violently  from  Cos,  and  detained  me  with 
him."    "  Be  under  no  alarm,"  answered  Pan- 
sanias,  <<both  because  you  are  a  suppliant/ and 
because,  if  what  you  say  be  true,  you  are  the 
'  daughter  of  Hegetoridas  of  Cos,  to  whom,  of 
!  all  his  countrymen,  I  am  most  bound  by  the 
I  ties  of  hospitality."     He  then  recommended 
I  her  to  the  care  of  the  ephori,  who  were  presenti 
[  and  finally,  at  her  request,  removed  her  to 
;  ^gina. 

LXXyil.  After  the  departure  of  this  wo- 
man,  and  when  the  battle  was  finally  deddedf 
the  Mantineans  arrived.  Their  not' coming  in 
time  for  the  engagement  they  esteemed  a  seri- 


Atticae,  employs  a  whole  diapter,  correctiiig  erron 
concerning  it  committed  by  Stephanus  and  HesjeldQi. 
Stephanus  the  geographer  places  it  in  Thrace^  PtolaBf 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace ;  Euftathliu  on 
Dionysius  agrees  with  Ptolemy,  placing  Datiu  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Strymon,  aiiver  of  Macedonia.-*!*. 

5  Pharandateg.2'-Thi6  man  commanded  tiM  Jfarat 
and  Colchians.    See  b.  vii.  c*  79. 

6  Embracing  hit  kneet.J—Tiaa  was  a  commoii>  and 
indeed  very  natural  act  of  extreme  hamiUty,  and  earn. 

I  est  supplications,  innumerable  iostanoee  occur  of  its  b». 
I  ing  practised  in  ancient  writers,  and  in  Homer  parttco. 
I  larly.  Priam,  when  he  goes  to  beg  of  Adiillea  the 
I  body  of  Hector,  throws  himself  at  his  feet^and  embraeea 
his  knees: 

Unaeen  by  thew  the  king  hto  entry  made. 

And  prostrate  now  before  AdiUlea  laid  j 

Sudden  (a  Tenerable  >ight)  appean. 

Embraced  his  knees,  and  bathed  his  band*  In  iMunj 

Those  direfhl  hands  his  kissea  preaa'd,  Imbniad 

E'en  with  the  best,  the  dearest  of  his  blood. 

These  six  lines  are  expressed  with  modi  greater 
pathos  and  beauty  by  Homer  in  three.— T. 

7  SuppUantySee  the  Odyssey,  book  yH  81&— Popeli 

Translation : 

To  raise  a  lowly  suppliant  fleam  the  grooai 
Befits  a  monarch. 
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0U8  calamity,  and  Sn  incident  for  which  they 
ought  to  undergo  a  voluntary  punishment. — 
Having  learned  that  the  Medes,  under  Arta. 
bazus,^  had  taken  themselves  to  flight,  they 
determined  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  Thessaly, 
from  which  they  were  with  some  difficulty  dis- 
suaded by  the  Lacedaemonians :  afterwards,  on 
their  return  home,  they  sent  their  leaders  into 
banishment.  The  Eleans  arrived  after  the 
Mantineans,  and  expressing  the  same  regret, 
they  also  returned,  and  banished  their  com- 
manders. Such  was  the  conduct  of  these  two 
people. 

LXXVIII.  Among  the  troops  of  the 
^ginetae,  assembled  at  Platea,  was  Lampon," 
one  of  their  principal  citizens,  and  son  of 
Pytheas.  This  man  went  to  Pausanias,  giving 
him  the  following  most  impious  counsel :  "  Son 
of  Cleombrotus,  what  y6u  have  done  is  beyond 
comparison  splendid,  and  deserving  admiration. 
The  deity,  in  making  you  the  instrument  of 
Greece's  freedom,  has  placed  you  far  above  all 
your  predecessors  in  glory ;  in  concluding  this 
business,  so  conduct  yourself,  that  your  repu- 
tation may  be  still  increased,  and  that  no  Bar- 
barian may  ever  again  attempt  to  perpetrate 
atrocious  actions  against  Greece.  When  Le- 
onidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylae,  Mardonius 
and  Xerxes  cut  off  his  head,  and  suspended  his 
body  from  a  cross.  Do  the  same  with  respect 
to  Mardonius,  and  you  will  deserve  the  ap- 
plause of  Sparta  and  Greece,  and  avenge  the 
cause  of  your  uncle  Leonidas."  Thus  spake 
Lampon,  thinking  he  should  please  Pausanias. 

LXXIX.  '«  Friend  of  ifigina,"  replied 
Pausanias,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  good  inten- 
tions, and  commend  your  foresight ;  but  what 
you  say  violates  every  principle  of  equity.'" 
After  elevating  me,  my  country,  and  this  recent 
victory,  to  the  summit  of  fame,  you  again  de- 
press us  to  infamy,  in  recommending  me  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  the  dead."     You  say,  in- 

8  Artabaziu.'} — He  commanded  the  Parthians  and 
Chorasmians,  consulting  of  forty  thousand  men.  See 
book  vii.  c.  66. 

9  Lampon.'} — This  Lampon  was  of  a  family  illustrioas 
no  less  for  the  prizes  they  obtained  at  the  Isthmean  and 
Nemean  games,  than  for  their  noble  origin.  He  was 
the  son  of  Pytheas,  to  whom  the  fifth  Nemean  Ode  of 
Pindar  was  addressed ;  which  see. 

10  0/ equity.'] — Pausanias  altered  materially  afterwards. 
He  atpircd  to  the  supreme  power,  became  magnificent 
and  luxurious,  fierce  and  vindictiTe.  See  Thucydides, 
L  L  c.  128,  29,  30.  See— Larcher. 

1 1  On  the  dead.'}— This  sentiment  is  frequently  express. 
ed  by  ancient  and  modem  authors.    Homer  says, 

T*  iiifuU  Uw  dead  is  cmel  and  u^tuU 


deed,  that  by  such  an  action,  I  shall  exalt  my 
character;  but  I  think  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  conduct  of  Barbarians  than  of  Greeks, 
as  it  is  one  of  those  things  for  which  we  re- 
proach them.  I  must  therefore  dissent  from 
the  ^ginetae,  and  all  those  who  approve  their 
sentiments.  For  me,  it  is  sufficient  to  merit 
the  esteem  of  Sparta,  by  attending  to  the  rules 
of  honour,  both  in  my  words  and  actions :  Le- 
onidas,  whom  you  wish  me  to  avenge,  has,  I 
think,  received  the  amplest  vengeance.  The 
deaths  of  this  immense  multitude  must  suffi- 
ciently have  atoned  for  him,  and  for  those  who 
fell  with  him  at  Thermopylae.  I  would  advise 
you  in  future,  having  these  sentiments,  to  avoid 
my  presence ;  and  I  would  have  you  think  it  a 
favour  that  I  do  not  punish  you." 

LXXX.  Pausanias  afterwards  proclaimed 
by  a  herald,  that  no  person  should  touch  any  of 
the  booty ;  and  he  ordered  the  helots  to  collect 
the  money  iiito  one  place.  They,  as  they  dis. 
persed  "  themselves  over  the  camp,  found  tents 
decorated  with  gold  and  silver,  couches  of  the 
same,  goblets,  cups,  and  drinking  vessels  of 
gold,  besides  sacks  of  gold,  and  silver  cauldrons 
placed  on  carriages.  The  dead  bodies  they 
stripped  of  bracelets,  chains,  and  scimetars  of 
gold;  to  their  habits  of  various  colours  they 
paid  no  attention.  Many  things  of  value  the 
helots  secreted,  and  sold  them  to  the  .^ginetaa ; 
others,  unable  to  conceal,  they  were  obliged  to 


Dr  Young,  in  his  play  of  the  Revenge,  makes  Zanga  say, 

1  war  not  with  tlie  dead. 

And  in  the  Complaint,  Night  iii  190, 

WhatguiU 
Can  equal  Tiolationa  of  the  dead: 
Tbe  dead  how  sacred :  sacred  is  the  dost 
Of  this  heaven  labour'd  form. 

But  perhaps  the  most  forcible  and  elegant  sentiments  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles ; 
where  Antigone,  in  defiance  of  the  edicts  of  Creon,  at  the 
peril  of  her  own  life,  buries  the  dead  body  of  her  brother 
Polynices. 

12  As  they  disperted.'}—Thia  circumstance  and  beha- 
yioiu*  of  the  helots  necessarily  remind  us  of  the  four  le- 
prous men,  2  Kings,  chap,  vil  ver.  8. 

**  And  when  these  lepers  came  to  the  uttermost  part 
of  the  camp,  they  went  into  one  tent,  and  did  eat  and 
drink,  and  carried  thence  silver  and  gold  and  raiment, 
and  went  and  hid  it ;  and  came  again  and  entered  into 
another  tent,  and  carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hid 
it" 

The  plunder  of  the  Syrian  camp  by  the  king  of  Tsrael 
resembles  in  many  other  particulars  what  is  here  de^ 
scribed  of  the  Persian  camp  by  Herodotus.  See  on  the 
events  related  in  this  chapter,  Diodorns  Sic.  I.  iL  c.  S6 ; 
Plutarch*8  Life  of  Aristides ;  Thucyd.  1.  iit.  c.  11 1;  JElian 
V.  History,  voL  it  p.  080,  where  we  are  told  that  the 
fginetse  were  the  first  cdners  of  money.— 7*. 
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prodnoe.      The   ^gineta  from  thii  became  | 
excee<)ingly  rich ;  for  they  purchued  gold  of 
the  helots  at  the  price  of  brass. 

LXXXI.  From  the  wealth  thus  collected, 
a  tenth  pert  was  selected  for  sacred  purposes. 
To  the  deity  of  Delphi  was  presented  a  golden 
tripod, '  resting  on  a  three-headed  snake  of 
brass:  it  was  placed  near  the  altar.  To  the 
Olympian  god  they  erected  a  Jupiter,'  ten  cubits 
high :  to  the  god  of  the  Isthmus,  the  figure  of 
Neptane,  in  brass,  seven  cubits  high.  When 
this  was  done,  the  remainder  of  the  plunder 
was  divided  among  the  army,  according  to  their 
merits:  it  consisted  of  Persian  conculnnes, 
gold,  silver,  beasts  of  burden,  with  various 
riches.  What  choice  things  were  given  to  those 
who  most  distinguished  themselves  at  Platea,' 
has  never  been  mentioned,  though  certain  pre- 
sents, I  believe,  were  made  them.  It  is  certain, 
that  to  Pausanias  was  given  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole,  consisting,  among  other  things,  of  wo- 
men, horses,  talents,  and  camels. 

LXXXII.  It  is  farther  recorded,  that  when 
Xerxes  fled  from  Greece,  he  left  all  his  equi- 
page to  Mardonius  t  Pausanias  seeing  this  com- 
posed of  gold,  silver,  and  cloth  of  the  richest 
embroidery,  gave  orders  to  the  cooks  and  do- 
mestics to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  him, 
as  for  Mardonius.  His  commands  were  execu- 
ted, and  he  beheld  couches  of  gold  and  silver, 
tables  of  the  same,  and  every  thing  that  was 
splendid  and  magnificent.  Astonished  at  the 
spectacle,  he  again  with  a  smile  directed  his 
servants  to  prepare  a  Lacedaemonian  repast. 


1  Tripod."^ — On  the  salgect  of  ancient  tripods,  see 
Montfaucon,  voL  ii.  p.  85i  What  Herodotus  here  says 
is  confirmed  by  Pausanias,  in  Phoc.  book,  p.  633L— 7. 

2  Jupit«r,3— See  Pausanias,  Elis.  c.  xxiU. 

**  Near  the  senate  house  is  a  Jupiter  without  an  in- 
scription, and  another,  which  was  dedicated  by  those 
who  fought  against  Mardonius  at  Platea :  the  names  of 
the  states,  whose  subjects  were  in  that  action,  being  in. 
scribed  upon  the  base  of  the  figure,  wliich  was  made  by 
Anaxagoras  of  iEgina.  Tlie  Lacedsemonians  are  the 
first,  the  Athenians  next,  then  the  Corinthians,  fourthly 
the  devonians,  then  the  .£ginetsB,  iK,-~LareJter. 

3  At  PlateaJy^ThaX.  sagacious  and  entertaining  tra- 
veller, Mr  Coxe,  relates  in  his  voL  L  of  Switzerland, 
that  the  people  of  Olaris,  to  the  amount  only  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  assisted  by  thirty  Switzers,  not  only 
repulsed,  but  vanquished  with  a  prodigious  slaughter, 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  Aiistrians.  **  This  surpris. 
ing  victory,*'  says  he,  '*  gained  by  a  handful  of  men, 
against  an  enemy  so  superior  in  number  instances  of 
which  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the  history  of  Switxer- 
land)  render  the  wonderful  combats  of  BCarathon  and 
Platea  perfectly  credible."— r. 

This  batUe  took  place  on  the  fourth  of  tiiemtmth 
Bo«dromion,  which  corresponda  with  our  September. 


When  this  was  nadj,  tlie  oontnit 
striking,  that  he  hinghing  sent  fiir  tlie  Gncin 
leaders :  when  tliey  were  assembled,  he  iWwii 
them  the  two  eotertaiBments x  ''Men  of 
Greece,"  said  be,  **  I  have  called  yoa  togeths 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  king  of  Peraia*e  iblljt 
who  forsook  all  his  luxury  to  plmader  ue  iriio 
live  in  so  much  poverty.*^  These  were  tlie 
words  which  Pausamai  is  said  to  bsve  ueeil  te 
the  Grecian  leaden. 

LXXXIIL  In  tuooeeding  times,  manjef 
the  Plateaus  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  cherta 
of  gold,  silver,  and  other  riches.  Thie  tUflf 
also  happened :  when  the  flesh  hid  fidlea  fiom 
the  bones  of  the  dead  bodies,  die  Plateene,  in 
removing  them  to  some  odier  spot,  diacovend 
a  scull  of  one  entire  bone,  wttbout  any  mtne.* 
Two  jaw-bones  also  were  found  widi  tUr 
teeth,  which  though  divided  were  of  one  cntne 
bone,*  the  grinders  as  well  as  the  reet.  Hm 
bones  of  a  man  also  were  seen  five  cobita  fa%fc. 

LXXXIV.  The  body  of  Mardonma  wm 
removed  the  day  after  the  battle :  but  it  is  not 
known  by  whom.  I  have  heard  the  intenJMBt 
of  Mardonius  ascribed  to  various  people  of  diH 
ferent  nations  :  and  I  know  that  many  persoaa 
received  on  this  account  liberal  presents  from 
Artontas,  his  son ;  but  who  it  actually  WM 
that  privately  removed  and  buried  die  body  of 
Mardonius,  I  have  never  been  able  to  aerortriB. 
It  has  sometimes  been  imputed  to  Dioayaia- 
phanes,  a  native  of  £phesus. 

LXXXy.  The  Greeks,  after  the  dtviwm 
of  the  plunder  of  Platea,  proceeded  to  inter  tiieir 
dead,  each  nation  by  themselves.'  The  Laoe- 
dsroonians"  sunk  three  trenches ;   in  the  one 


4  PoMrty.>— If  this  remark  wera  amda  witk  toiA 
with  respect  to  the  Greeks,  how  modi  more  ptrfdmrt 
does  it  appear,  comparing  the  Scyfliiaiit  wHh  Um  Fbt- 
sians,  against  whom  Dariua  tiiMmcioesaftilly  led  a  aaaMr- 
ousarmy. 

5  Without  anjf  ni/ure.]— Fatbw  Hardoniiij  in  a  note 
on  a  passage  of  Pliny,  observes,  that  Alb«t»  Bfarqids  ot 
Brandenburg,  sumamed  the  Oerman  AchOles,  had  a 
scull  without  a  sutuve.— Loreter. 

Natural  historians  have  remarked  tida  peenliarlly  in 
the  sculls  of  many  persons.  It  baa  also  been  aAnned  ei 
the  celebrated  cardinal  Ximenes.— 7*. 

6  Entire  boneJ2 — Pyrrhos,  king  ai  Epirns,  had  Ma 
teeth  of  one  entire  bone,  tiiough  disttnct  fkiom  tmdk 
otiier.    It  has  been  related  also  <si  mBny.^-Lardker, 

7  ^  ffiemaelres.'y^'rho  Lacedamoniaas  and  Atbeidaaa 
had  an  appropriate  burial  j  the  other  Oredca  were  in- 
terred promiscuously.— LaresA«r. 

8  The  LtMeedamoniaiu.'}—'W9  learn  from  Flatarcl^ 
that  it  was  not  unosnai  to  separate  the  eoaBnumiers 
from  the  common  men.  ■  See  Mom^kmeam,  vol.  v.  14^  Ifl^ 
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they  deposited  the  bo-^ies  of  their  priests,® 
among  whom  were  Posidonius,  Amomphare- 
tus,  Philocyon,  and  Callicrates  :  in  the  second 
were  interred  the  other  Spartans ;  in  the  third 
the  helots.  The  Tegeatae  were  buried  by 
themselves,  but  with  no  distinction  ;  the  Athe- 
nians in  like  manner,  and  also  the  Megarians 
and  Phliasians  who  were  slain  by  the  cavalry. 
Mounds  of  earth  were  raised  over  the  bodies  of 
all  these  people.  With  respect  to  the  others 
shown  at  Platea,  I  am  told  they  were  raised  by 
those,  who  being  ashamed  of  their  absence 
from  the  battle,  wished  to  secure  the  esteem  of 
posterity.  There  is  here  a  monument  said  to 
be  that  of  the  ^ginetae,  but  this  I  have  been 
informed  was  raised  ten  years  after  the  battle, 
by  Cleades  of  Platea,  the  son  of  Autodicus, 
at  the  particular  request  of  the  ^ginetae,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  hospitality. 

LXXXVI.  Having  buried  their  dead  on 
the  plain  of  Platea,  the  Greeks,  after  serious 
deliberation,  resolved  to  attack  Thebes,  and 
demand  the  persons  of  those  who  had  taken 
part  with  the  Medes.  Of  these  the  most  dis- 
tinguished were  Timegenides  and  Attaginus, 
the  leaders  of  the  faction.  They  determined, 
unless  these  were  given  up,  not  to  leave 
Thebes,  without  utterly  destroying  it.  On  the 
eleventh  day  after  the  battle,  they  besieged  the 
Tbebans,  demanding  the  men  whom  we  have 
named.  They  refused  to  surrender  them  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  their  lands  were  laid 
waste,  and  their  walls  attacked. 

LXXXVI  I.  This  violence  being  continued, 
Timegenides,  on  the  twentieth  day,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  Thebans :  **  Men  of  Thebes,'" 
since  the  Greeks  are  resolved  not  to  retire  from 
Thebes  till  they  shall  either  have  destroyed  it,  or 
you  shall  deliver  us  into  their  power,  let  not 
Boeotia  on  our  account  be  farther  distressed. 
If  their  demand  of  our  persons  be  merely  a  pre- 


9  Tlieir  prietlJt.l^For  rovs  i(t»f,  Valcnaer  thinks  we 
may  read  rcve  iirmete,  the  knights  of  whom  we  learn,  b. 
viii.  c.  12+.    These  were  three  hundred.— r. 

10  Men  of  Thebet."}— The  gallant  behaviour  of  Time- 
gonides  on  this  occasion  will  remind  the  English  reader 
of  the  siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  the  Third,  %vhen  Eus- 
tace de  St  Pierre,  one  of  the  jwindpal  inhabitants,  be- 
haved precisely  in  a  similar  manner.  He  declared  him- 
self willing  to  suffier  deatli  for  the  safety  of  his  friends  and 
fellow  citizens.  The  entreaties  of  Philippa,  Henry's 
queen,  induced  the  English  monarch  to  behave  with 
more  magnanimity  than  we  find  Pausanias  did.  The 
citizens  of  Calais  saved  their  lives,  received  magnificent 
presents,  and  were  dismissed  in  safety.  See  the  story 
admirably  told  by  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  442. 


tence  to  obtain  money,  let  ds  soitisfy  them  froin 
the  wealth  of  the  public,  as  not  we  alone,  bat 
all  of  us  have  been  equally  and  openly  active  on 
the  part  of  the  Medes ;  if  their  real  object  in 
besieging  Thebes,  is  to  obtain  our  persons,  we 
are  ready  to  go  ourselves  and  confer  with  them." 
The  Thebans  approving  his  advice  sent  im- 
mediately a  herald  to  Pausanias,  saying  they 
were  ready  to  deliver  up  the  men. 

LXXXVIII.  As  soon  as  this  measure  was 
determined,  Attaginus  fled,  but  his  children 
were  delivered  to  Pausanias,  who  immediately 
dismissed  them,  urging  that  infants  could  not 
possibly  have  any  part  in  the  faction  of  the 
Medes.  The  other  Thebans  who  were  given 
up,  imagined  they  should  have  the  liberty  of 
pleading  for  themselves,  and  by  the  means  of 
money  hoped  to  escape.  Pausanias,  expecting 
such  a  thing  might  happen,  as  soon  as  he  got 
them  in  his  power,  dismissed  all  the  forces  of 
the  allies  ;  then  removing  the  The1)ans  to  Ck>^ 
rinth,  he  there  put  them  to  death. 

LXXXIX.    These   things  were  done  at 
Platea  and  Thebes.     Artabazus,  son  of  Phar- 
naces,  fled  from    Platea  to  the  Thessalians. 
They  received  him  with  great  hospitality,  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  inquir- 
ed after  the  remainder  of  the  army.     The  Per- 
sian was  fearful  that  if  he  disclosed  the  whole 
truth,  he  might  draw  upon  him  the  attack  crf 
all  who  knew  it,  and  consequently  involve  him^ 
self  and  army  in  the  extremest  danger.     This 
reflection  had  before  prevented  his  communica- 
tion  of  the  matter  to  the  Phoceans  :  and  on  the 
present  occasion  he  thus  addressed  the  Thessa- 
lians  :  "  I  am  hastening,  as  you  perceive,  with 
great  expedition  to  Thrace,  being  despatched 
thither  from  our  camp  with  this  detachment, 
on  some  important  business.     Mardonius  with 
his  troops  follows  me  at  no  great  distance  • 
show  him  the  rites  of  hospitality  and  every 
suitable  attention.     You  will  finally  have  no 
occasion  to  repent  of  your  kindness."  He  then 
proceeded  through   Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
immediately  to  Thrace,  with  evident  marks  of 
being  in  haste.     Directing  his  march  through 
the  midst  of  the  country,  he  arrived  at  Byzan. 
tium,  with  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  his 
men,   who  were  either  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
Thracians,  or  quite  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
hunger.     From  Byzantium,  he  passed  over  his 
army  in  transports,  and  thus  eflfected  his  return 
to  Asia. 

XC  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tea, a  victory  was  gained  at  Mycale  in  Ionia. 
3K 
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Whilst  the  Grecian  fleet  \va8  yet  at  Delos, 
under  the  command  of  Leutychides  the  Lace- 
daemonian, ambassadors  came  to  them  from 
Samos.  These  were  Lampon  the  son  of 
Thrasyales,  Athenagoras,  son  of  Archestrati- 
das,  and  Hegesistratus,  son  of  Aristagoras, 
who  were  employed  on  this  occasion  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Persians  or  of  Theomes- 
tor,'  son  of  Androdamas,  whom  the  Persians 
had  made  prince  of  Samos.  On  their  arrival, 
they  sought  the  Grecian  leaders,  whom  Hege- 
sistratus addressed  with  various  arguments. 
lie  urged,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  show 
themselves,  all  the  lonians  would  shake  of 
their  dependence,  and  revolt  from  the  Persians : 
he  told  them  that  they  might  wait  in  vain  for 
the  prospect  of  a  richer  booty.  He  implored 
also  their  common  deities,  that  being  Greeks, 
they  would  deliver  those  who  were  Greeks  also 
from  servitude,  and  avenge  them  on  the  Bar- 
barian. He  concluded  by  saying,  that  this 
might  be  easily  accomplished,  as  the  ships  of 
the  enemy  were  slow  sailers,  and  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  Greeks.  He  added,  that  if  they 
had  any  suspicions  of  treachery,  they  were 
ready  to  go  on  board  their  vessels,  and  there 
remain  as  hostages. 

XCI.  Whilst  the  Samian  continued  his  im- 
portunities, Leutychides,  either  for  the  sake  of 
some  omen,  or  by  accident.  Providence  so  or- 
dering it,  asked  him  his  name.  He  replied, 
**  Hegesistratus."  If  he  had  intended  saying 
any  more,  Leutychides  prevented  him,  by  ex- 
claiming, **  My  Samian  friend,  I  accept  the 
omen  of  your  name,  you  may  therefore  return, 
after  promising  us  on  behalf  of  yourself  and 
your  companions,  that  the  Samians  will  prove 
themselves  zealous  allies.*' 

XCII.  Saying  this,  he  proceeded  to  execute 
what  was  proposed.  The  Samians,  with  an 
oath,  engaged  to  become  the  confederates  of 
the  Greeks.  Leutychides  then  dismissed  them 
all  except  Hegesistratus,  who  on  account  of  his 
name,'  he  chose  to  take  along  with  him.     The 


1  Theomettor.'y-lt  may  be  seen  in  book  viiL  c.  15. 
what  it  was  that  induced  the  Persians  to  give  this  man 
the  government  of  Samos. — Larcker. 

2  On  account  of  hu  name.2 — The  ancients  paid  great 
attention,  Greeks  as  well  as  Romans,  to  the  presages  to 
be  drawn  from  names.  When  Augustus  was  proceeding 
to  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  met  a  man  driving  an  ass ;  the 
man's  name  was  Eutychus,  which  means  fortunate,  the 
name  of  the  ass  was  Nicon,  which  signifies  victory.  He 
accepted  this  as  a  favourable  omen,  and  after  his  con. 
iixwst  of  Anthony,  he  (Constructed  a  temple,  in  which  he 


Greeks,  after  remaimng  that  day  on  their  stiw 
tion,  on  the  next  sacrificed  with  favounblc 
omens ;  Deiphonus,  son  of  Evenius  of  Apol- 
lonia,  in  the  Ionian  gulf,  being  their  minister. 

X  cm.  To  this  Evenius  the  following  thing 
happened.  There  are  in  Apollonia,  sbeep  sa- 
cred to  the  sun,  which  by  day  are  fed  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  that,  flowing  from  mount  Lffc. 
mon,  passes  through  Apollonia,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  near  the  harbour  of  Oricum. 
By  night  they  are  kept  by  men,  one  of  whom 
is  every  year  chosen  from  the  noUest  and 
wealthiest  of  his  fellow  citizens.  To  these 
sheep,  on  account  of  some  oracle,  the  people  of 
Apollonia  pay  the  greatest  reverence,  and  they 
are  every  night  secured  in  a  cave  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city.  Evenius  being  once 
elected  to  this  office,  was  so  remiss  as  to  &U 
asleep,  when  some  wolves  entered,  and  de- 
stroyed nearly  sixty  of  his  sheep.  On  discov- 
ering the  accident,  he  made  no  person  acquaint- 
ed mth  what  had  happened,  intending  to  buy 
an  equal  number  to  substitute  in  their  room. 
It  could  not  however  be  concealed  from  the 
people  of  Apollonia,  wh(^  bringing  Evenius  to 
trial,  condemned  him  to  lose  his  eyes  for  sleep- 
ing on  his  duty.  After  they  had  inflicted  this 
punishment  upon  him,  their  cattle  ceased  to 
bring  forth,  and  their  lands  to  be  firuitfnl.  This 
had  been  before  predicted  by  the  oracles  of 
Dodona  and  Delphi.  The  prophets  being  in- 
terrogated concerning  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sent calamity,  replied,  **  That  it  was  because 
they  had  unjustly  deprived  of  his  slght>  Even. 
ius,  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  sheep."  They 
were  the  persons  they  said  who  had  sent  the 
wolves ;  nor  would  they  cease  their  vengeance 
till  Evenius  should  be  satisfied  in  whatever 
manner  he  desired.  They  added,  that  tfaej 
themselves  would  afterwards  make  him  such  a 
present  as  would  induce  most  men  to  think 
him  happy. 

XCIV.  This  reply  was  made  by  the  orades 
to  the  people  of  Apollonia.  They,  concealing 
this,  commissioned  some  of  their  citizens  to 
compound  the  business.  The  method  they 
took  was  this:  they  visited  Evenius  in  his 
house,  and  seating  themselves  by  him,  talked 
of  indifferent  matters,  till  they  at  lengdi  began 
to  pity  Ills  misfortune.  When  this  was  intro- 
duced, they  asked    him  what   compensation 


placed  figures  of  the  ass  and  its  master.    Many  dmiUnr 
examples  are  to  be  found.— 7*. 
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would  satisfy  hiita,  if  the  Apolloniatae  would 
engage  to  make  it  ?  A?  he  kn€|w  nothing  of  the 
oracle,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  have  the  lands 
of  two  citizens,  whom  he  specified,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  in  the  country ;  to  this 
he  added  the  most  splendid  house  in  the  city. 
If  he  had  but  these,  he  said,  he  should  be  per- 
fectly content,  and  no  longer  feel  any  resent- 
ment When  Evenius  had  made  this  reply,  his 
visitors  interrupted  him :  "  Accept,"  said  they, 
"  what  you  require,  and  what,  in  compliance 
with  the  oracle,  your  countrymen  are  disposed 
to  give  you  as  an  atonement  for  depriving  you 
of  sight."  Evenius,  on  hearing  the  matter  ex- 
plained, was  greatly  incensed  at  the  deception. 
The  farms  which  he  had  wished  for  were  pur- 
chased of  their  owners,  and  given  him.  He 
had  afterwards  the  power  of  divination,  whence 
he  became  famous. 

XCV.  Deiphonus  was  the  son  of  this  Eve- 
nius, whom  the  Corinthians  had  brought  with 
them  as  soothsayer  to  the  army.  I  have  been 
informed  that  Deiphonus  performed  this  office 
in  Greece,  availing  himself  of  the  name  of  Eve- 
nius, whose  son  he  really  was  not. 

XCVI.  The  Greeks  having  sacrificed  fa- 
vourably, set  sail  from  Delos  towards  Samos. 
On  their  arrival  at  Calami'  of  Samos,  they 
drew  themselves  up  near  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  prepared  for  a  naval  engagement  When 
the  Persians  heard  of  their  approach,  they 
moved  with  the  residue  of  their  fleet  towards 
the  continent,  having  previously  permitted  the 
Phenicians  to  retire.  They  had  determined, 
after  a  consultation,  not  to  risk  an  engagement, 
as  they  did  not  think  themselves  a  match  for 
their  opponents.  They  therefore  made  towards 
the  continent,  that  they  might  be  covered  by 
their  land  forces  at  Mycale,  to  whom  Xerxes 
had  intrusted  the  defence  of  Ionia.  These,  to 
the  amount  of  sixty  thousand,  were  under  the 
command  of  Tigranes  the  Persian,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  tallest  of  his  countrjmaen.  To 
these  troops  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  re- 


3  Calami. — Larcher  in  his  Memoire  sur  Venus,  p.  146, 
«ays,  there  was  h  temple  at  Samos  erected  to  Venus,  in  a 
yMxce  full  of  reeds,  which  occasioned  the  goddess  to  be 
called  Venus  among  the  reeds,  %f  m  /tun  iy  xa.XetfjiMe 
xoL>c'jfftv.  Till?,  says  the  learned  Frenchman,  is  a  valu- 
aMc  piece  of  intelligence,  for  we  learn  that  there  was  a 
place  in  Samos  called  KaX«A(«i,  Calami,  which  explains 
this  passage  in  Herodotus,  concerning  which  the  two 
\vi»X.  editors  have  not  said  a  syllable ;  neither  has  any 
geographer  or  author  spoken  of  this  place ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent  from  Atheiiseiis,  1.  xiii.  c.  4.  that  it  ought  to  be  read 


solved  to  retire  :  it  vrvA  also  their  intention  to 
draw  their  vessels  on  shore,  and  to  throw  up 
an  intrenchment  round  them,  which  might 
equally  serve  as  a  protection  to  their  vessels 
and  themselves. 

XCVII.  After  the  above  resolution,  they 
proceeded  on  their  course,  and  were  carried 
near  the  temple  of  the  Eumenidae  at  Mycale, 
contiguous  to  Gaeson  and  ScolopeSs.  In  this 
place  is  a  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres, 
built  by  Philistus,  son  of  Pasicles,  who  accom- 
panied Neleus  the  son  of  Codrus,  when  he 
founded  Miletus.  Here  tlie  Persians  drew 
their  ships  to  land,  defending  them  with  an 
intrenchment  formed  of  stones,  branches  of 
fruit-trees  cut  down  upon  the  spot,  and  pieces 
of  timber  closely  fitted  together.  In  this  po- 
sition they  were  ready  to  sustain  a  blockade, 
and  with  the  hopes  of  victory,  being  prepared 
for  either  event. 

XCVIII.  When  the  Greeks  received  in- 
telligence that  the  Barbarians  were  retired  to 
the  continent,  they  considered  them  as  escaped 
out  of  their  hands.  They  were  exceedingly 
exasperated,  and  in  great  perplexity  whether 
they  should  return  or  proceed  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont. Their  ultimate  determination  was 
to  follow  the  enemy  towards  the  continent. 
Getting  therefore  all  things  ready 'for  an  en- 
gagement by  sea,  and  providing  themselves 
with  scaling  ladders,  and  such  other  things  as 
were  necessary,  they  sailed  to  Mycale.  When 
they  approached  the  enemy's  station,  they  per- 
ceived no  one  advancing  to  meet  them ;  but 
beheld  the  ships  drawn  on  shore,  secured  within 
an  intrenchment,  and  a  considerable  body  of 
infantry  ranged  along  the  coast  Leut^chides 
upon  this  advanced  before  all  the  rest  in  his 
ship,  and  coming  as  near  the  shore  as  he  could, 
thus  addressed  the  lonians  by  a  herald  :  "  Men 
of  Ionia,  all  you  who  hear  me,  listen  to  what 
I  say,  for  the  Persians  will  understand  nothing 
of  what  I  tell  you.  When  the  engagement 
shall  commence,  remember  first  of  all  our  com 
mon  liberties ;  in  the  next  place  take  notice, 
our  watch-word  is  Hebe.  Let  those  who  hear 
me,  inform  all  who  do  not"  The  motive  of 
this  conduct  was  the  same  with  that  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Artemisium.  These  expressions, 
if  not  intelligible  to  the  Barbarians,  might 
make  the  desired  impression  on  the  lonians ; 
or  if  explained  to  the  former,  might  render  the 
fidelity  of  the  latter  suspected. 

XCIX.  When  Leutychides  had  done  this, 
the  Greeks  approached  the  shore,  disembarked, 
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aiKl  prepared  for  battle.  The  Persians  observ- 
ing this,  and  knowing  the  purport  of  the  ene- 
my's address  to  the  loniaiis,  took  their  arms 
from  the  Samians,  suspecting  them  of  a  secret 
attachment  to  the  Greeks.  The  Samians  had 
purchased  the  freedom  of  five  hundred  Athe- 
nians, and  sent  them  back  with  provisions  to 
their  country,  who  having  been  left  in  Attica, 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Persians,  and 
brought  away  in  the  Barbarian  fleet.  The 
circumstance  of  their  thus  releasing  five  hun- 
dred of  the  enemies  of  Xerxes  made  them 
greatly  suspected.  To  the  Milesians,  under 
pretence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  the 
Persians  confided  the  guard  of  the  paths  to  the 
heights  of  Mycale;  their  real  motive  was  to 
remove  them  to  a  distance.  By  these  steps 
the  Persians  endeavoured  to  guard  against 
those  lonians,  who  might  wish,  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  to  effect  a  revolt.  They  next 
heaped  their  bucklers  upon  each  other,  to  make 
a  temporary  rampart. 

C.  The  Greeks  being  dra\vn  up,  advanced 
to  attack  the  Barbaiians  :  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, a  herald's  wand  was  discovered  on  the 
beach,  and  a  rumour  circulated  through  the 
ranks,  that  the  Greeks  had  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Mardonius  in  Boeotia. 
These  things  which  happen  *  by  divine  inter- 
position, are  made  known  by  various  means. 
On  the  same  day  that  their  enemies  were 
slaughtered  at  Platea,  and  were  about  to  be 
defeated  at  Mycale,  the  rumour  of  the  former 
victory  being  circulated  to  this  distance,  ren- 
dered the  Greeks  more  bold,  and  animated 
them  against  every  danger. 

CL  It  appears  farther  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  both  battles  took  place  near  the 
temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  The  battle 
of  Platea,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Ceres;  the  one 
at  Mycale  was  in  a  similar  situation.  The 
report  of  the  victory  of  the  Greeks  under  Pau- 
sanias  came  at  a  very  seasonable  moment ;  the 
engagement  at  Platea  happening  early  in 
the  morning,  that  at  Mycale  towards  the  even- 
ing. It  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained,  that 
these  incidents  occurred  on  the  same  day  of 


1  Which  hitppen."}— It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that 
the  Bupenttition  of  the  writer  is  in  this  passage  conspi. 
CUOU8.  DiodorusSiculus  is  most  sagacious,  when  he  says 
ttiat  Leutychides,  and  those  who  were  with  him,  knew 
nothing  of  the  victory  of  Platea ;  but  that  they  contrived 
this  stratagem  to  animate  their  troops.  Pulyeenus  re- 
lates the  same  in  liia  Stratagemata.— XarcAer. 


the  same  month.  Before  the  errivnl  of  tbit 
rumour  at  Mycale,  the  Greeks  were-  in  great 
consternation,  not  so  much  on  their  own  ae« 
count,  as  from  the  fear  that  Gre&ie  would  not  be 
able  to  withstand  the  exertions  of  Mardomns  | 
but  after  they  had  heard  this  news,  they  ad- 
vanced to  combat  with  greater  eagerness  and 
courage.  The  Barbarians  testified  eqoid  reso- 
lution, and  both  seemed  to  consider  the  islands 
and  the  Hellespont  as  t3ie  reward  of  victor j. 

CI  I.  The  Athenians,  who,  with  those  that 
accompanied  them,  constituted  one  half  of  the 
army,  advanced  by  the  coast,  and  along  the 
plain  :  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  anziliaries^ 
by  the  more  woody  and  monntainons  plaeea. 
Whilst  the  Lacedsemonians  w»e  making  a 
circuit,  the  Athenians  in  the  other  wing  were 
already  engaged.  The  Persians,  as  loi^  as 
their  intrenchment  remained  uninjured,  defend- 
ed themselves  well,  and  without  any  inferiority; 
but  when  the  Athenians  with  those  who  sup- 
ported them,  increased  their  exertions,  mutuallj 
exhorting  one  another,  that  they  and  not  the 
Lacedsemonians  might  have  the  glory  of  the 
day,  the  face  of  things  was  changed ;  tSie  ram- 
part was  thrown  down,  and  a  sensible  adno- 
tage  obtained  over  the  Persians.  They  sus- 
tained the  shock  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
finally  gave  way,  and  retreated  behind  their  in- 
trenchments.  The  Athenians,  Corinthians, 
Sicyonians,  and  Troezenians,  rushed  in  with 
them  ;  for  this  part  of  the  army  was  composed 
of  these  different  nations.  When  the  wall  was 
carried,  the  Barbarians  gave  no  testimony  of 
their  former  prowess,  but,  except  the  PendanB^ 
indiscriminately  fled.  These  last,  thougb  few 
in  number,  vigorously  resisted  the  Greeks,  who 
poured  in  upon  them  in  crowds.  Artayntes 
and  Ithamitres,  the  commanders  of  the  fleets 
saved  themselves  by  flight;  but  Mardontes, 
and  Tigranes  the  general  of  the  land  fbroeSy 
were  slain. 

CIIL  Whilst  the  Persians  still  refused  to 
give  ground,  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their 
party  arrived,  and  put  all  who  survived  to  the 
sword.  Upon  this  occasion  many  of  the 
Greeks  were  slain,  and  amongst  a  number  of 
the  Sicyonians,  Perilaus  their  leader.  The  Sa- 
mians, who  were  in  the  Persian  army,  and  from 
whom  their  weapons  had  been  taken,  no  sooner 
saw  victory  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks, 
than  they  assisted  them  with  all  their  power. 
The  other  lonians  seeing  this,  revolted  also^ 
and  turned  their  arms  against  the  Barfanriam, 
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Giy.  Tbe  Milesians  bad  been  ordered,  the 
better  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Persians, 
to  guard  the  paths  to  the  heights,  so  that  in 
ease  of  accident,  the  Barbarians,  under  their 
guidance,  might  take  refuge  on  the  summits  of 
Mycale ;  with  this  view,  as  well  as  to  reqaove 
them  to  a  ctistance,  and  thus  guard  against 
their  perfidy,  the  Milesians  had  been  so  dis- 
posed ;  but  they  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to 
their  orders.  Those  who  fled,  they  introduced 
directly  into  the  midst  of  their  enemies,  and 
finally  were  active  beyond  all  the  rest  in  put- 
ting them  to  the  sword.  In  this  manner  did 
Ionia  a  second  time  revolt  from  the  Persian 
power. 

C  V.  In  this  battle  the  Athenians  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  of  them  Hermoly- 
cus,  the  son  of  Euthynus,  a  man  famous  in  the 
Pancratium.  This  man  afterwards  was  slain 
in  a  battle  at  Cymus  of  Carystus,  in  the  war 
betwixt  the  Athenians  and  Carystians,''  and 
was  buried  at  Geraestura.  Next  to  the  Athe- 
nians, they  who  obtained  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion were  the  Corinthians,  Troezenians,  and 
Sicyonims. 

CVI.  The  greater  number  of  the  Barba- 
rians being  slain,  either  in  the  battle  or  in  the 
pursuit,  the  Greeks  bunied  their  ships,  and  to- 
tally destroyed  their  wall :  the  plunder  they 
collected  upon  the  shore,  amongst  which  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  money.  Having  done 
this,  they  sailed  from  the  coast.  When  they 
came  to  Samos,  they  deliberated  on  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  the  lonians'  to  some  other 
place,  wishing  to  place  them  in  some  part  of 
Greece  where  their  authority  was  secure ;  but 
they  determined  to  abandon  Ionia  to  the  Bar- 
barians.  They  were  well  aware  both  of  the 
impossibility  of  defending  the  lonians  on  every 
emergence,  and  of  the  danger  which  these 
would  incur  from  the  Persians  if  they  did  not. 
The  Peloponnesian  magistrates  were  of  opinion, 
that  those  nations  who  had  embraced  the  cause 


2  Caryttiant.l — ^The  Athenians  had  war  also  with  th« 
Carystians,  in  which  the  rest  of  Euboea  took  no  part 
It  finished  by  a  treaty.    See  Thucydides,  L  i.  c  96. 

3  Removing  the  /onian#.]— Twice,  says  the  Abbe  Bar- 
teleroy,  in  his  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  might  this 
people  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  tlie  dominion 
of  Persia ;  once  by  following  the  counsel  of  Bias,  the 
other  in  complying  with  the  will  of  the  Lacedeemonians, 
who  after  the  Persian  war  offered  tt>  transport  them  into 
Greece.  They  constantly  refused  to  forsake  their  resi- 
dence ;  and  if  it  be  permitted  to  judge  frov  their  popu. 
louAness  and  wealth,  independence  was  not  essential  to 
their  happiness.— ^r.' 


of  the  Modes  should  be  «zpelled»  And  their 
lands  given  to  the  lonians.  The  Atbeniana 
^ould  not  consent  that  the  lonians  ehould  be 
transported  from  their  country,  nor  would  they 
allow  the  Peloponnesians  to  decide  on  the  de- 
struction of  Athenian  colonies.  Seeing  them 
tenacious  of  this  opinion,  the  Peloponnesians 
no  longer  opposed  them.  Afterward  the  peO' 
pie  ^  Samos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  the  other 
idands  who  had  assisted  ynih.  their  arms  in  the 
present  exigence,  were  received  into  the  g^iera] 
confederacy,  having  by  an  oath  promised  ooh. 
stant  and  inviolable  fidelity.  This  ceremony 
performed,  they  sailed  towards  the  Hellespont, 
meaning  to  destroy  the  bridge,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  find  in  its  original  state. 

CVIL  The  Barbarians  who  saved  them- 
selves by  flight,  came  to  the  heights  of  Mycale, 
and  thence  escaped  in  no  great  numbers  to 
Sardis.  During  the  retreat,  Masistes,  aoa  of 
Darius,  who  had  been  present  at  the  late  unfbr- 
tunate  engagement,  severely  reproached  Ar- 
tayntes  the  commander4n-chief :  amongst  other 
things,  he  said,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  duty 
he  had  behaved  more  like  a  woman*  than  a  man, 
and  had  materially  injured  the  interest  of  his 
master.  To  say  that  a  man  is  more  dastardly 
than  a  woman,  is  with  the  Persians  the  most 
infamous  of  all  reproaches.  Artayntes,  after 
bearing  the  insult  for  some  time,  became  at 
length  so  exasperated,  that  he  drew  his  sc3rmitar, 
intending  to  kill  Masistes.  He  was  prevented 
by  Xenagoras,  son  of  Praxilaus,  a  native  of 
Halicamassus,  who  happening  to  be  behind 
Artayntes,  seized  him  by  the  middle,  and  threw 
him  to  the  ground :  at  the  same  time  the  guards 
of  Masistes  came  up.  Xenagoras  by  this 
action  not  only  obtained  the  favour  of  Masistes, 
but  so  much  obliged  Xerxes,  by  thus  preserv- 
ing his  brother,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
government  of  all  Cilicia.  Nothing  farther  ot 
consequence  occurred  in  their  way  to  Sardis, 
where  they  found  the  king,  who  after  his  retreat 
from  Athens,  and  his  ill  success  at  sea,  had 
there  resided. 

CVIII.    Xerxes,  during  his  residence  at 


4  LVce  a  uwinan.]— This  reproach  seems  andently  to 
have  been  considered  as  the  most  oontemptnous  that 
could  be  imagined.  Xerxes  with  this  teveighed  against 
his  troops  at  Salami*.  See  also  the  speech  of  lliersites 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad : 

O  women  of  Acbata,  men  no  more* 
Hence  let  os  fly.  and  let  him  waste  Ms  store 
In  loTcs  and  pleasuns  on  Uie  Phiynlan  sbota. 

The  ezpressioa  in  Greek  ie  Axmthg  wk%t*  Ax^m t 
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Sardis,  liad  attached  himself  to  the  >vife  ot 
Masistes,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  unable  to  obtain  his  wishes  by 
J) resents,  and  out  of  respect  to  his  brother  he 
forbore  to  use  violence.  The  woman,  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  force  her,  was  re- 
strained by  the  same  consideration.  Xerxes, 
perceiving  his  other  efforts  ineffectual,  resolved 
to  marry  his  own  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of 
this  woman  by  IMasistes,  thinking  by  these 
means  to  obtain  the  more  easy  accomplishment 
of  his  desires.  The  marriage  being  solemnized 
with  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  he  departed 
for  Susa.  On  his  arrival  here,  his  son's  wife 
vms  received  into  his  palace :  the  wife  of  Ma- 
sistes  no  longer  engaged  his  attention,  but 
changing  the  object  of  his  passion,  he  connected 
himself  with  the  wife  of  his  son,  the  daughter 
of  his  brother.     Her  name  was  Artaynta. 

CIX.  This  intrigue  was  afterwards  discov- 
ered in  the  following  manner :  Amestris^  the 
wife  of  Xerxes  presented  her  husband  with  a 
large  embroidered  and  beautiful  vest,  which  she 
herself  had  made ;  Xerxes  was  much  delighted 
with  it,  and  putting  it  on,  went  to  visit  Ar- 
taynta ;  in  an  emotion  of  love,  he  desired  her 
to  ask  as  a  compensation  for  her  favours  what- 
ever she  wished,  promising  faithfully  to  gratify 
her.  To  this,  impelled  by  the  evil  destiny  of 
her  whole  family,  she  replied ;  "  And  will  you 
really.  Sir,  grant  me  what  I  shall  ask  ?"  Xer- 
xes, never  supposing  she  would  require  what 
she  did,  promised  with  an  oath  that  he  would. 
The  woman  confidently  demanded  his  robe. 
Xerxes  at  iirst  refused  her,  fearing  that  Ames- 
tris  would  thus  be  convinced  of  what  she  had 
long  suspected.  Instead  of  what  she  solicited, 
he  promised  her  cities,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
gold,  and  the  sole  command'  of  a  large  body  of 
troops :  which  last  is  amongst  the  Persians 
esteemed  a  most  distinguished  honour.    Unable 

1  Amestrts.'] — Many  learned  men,  and  Scaligcr  among 
others,  pretend  that  this  princess  is  tlie  same  with  queen 
Esther.  A  vain  similitude  of  name,  the  cruelty  of 
Amestris,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  various  examples, 
the  barbarity  with  which  Esther  treated  the  ten  children 
of  Haman,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  have  given  rise 
to  this  supposition ;  but  Esther  was  of  a  Jewish,  Ames- 
tris of  a  Persian  family.  The  father  of  this  last  was  a 
satrap,  named  Onophns,  according  to  Ctesias,  and  Otnnes, 
according  to  Herodotus.  If  any  stress  were  to  be  laid  on 
u  more  name,  wo  might  as  well  affirm  that  Esther  was 
the  same  as  Atossit,  for  she  was  also  called  Hadassa ; 
but  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  Darius 
was  the  same  with  Ahasucrus. — hardier. 

2  Sole  command,]— Evelthon,  king  of  Cyprus,  was 
luorti  wise  :  he  gave  to  Pheretima  any  thing  rather  than 
an  army.— See  b.  iv.  102.— iart-Acr. 


to  change  her  purpose,  he  gave  her  the  robe  ; 
delighted  with  which,  she  wore  it  with  ezuUa. 
tion. 

ex.  Amestris  soon  heard  of  her  having  it» 
and  thus  learning  what  had  happened,  wm 
exasperated,  not  against  the  young  woman  her- 
self, but  against  her  mother,  whom  alone  >he 
considered  as  criminal,  and  the  cause  of  the 
mischief:  she  accordingly  determined  on  her 
destruction.  Waiting  tiierefore  for  the  Bolem- 
nity  of  the  royal  festival,  which  is  held  once  in 
every  year,  on  the  birth-day  of  the  king,  she 
took  this  opportunity  of  requesting  Xerxes  to 
give  her  the  wife  of  Masistes.  This  festival  is 
called  in  the  Persian  tongue  Tycta,  in  the  Greek 
Teleion,  or  Perfect,  upon  which  the  king  akme 
decorates  his  head,  and  makes  presents  to  the 
Persians.  Xerxes  however  thought  the  giving 
away  the  person  of  his  brother's  wife  both  cruel 
and  detestable.  He  was  satisfied  that  she  %ras 
innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  her,  and  he 
could  not  be  ignorant  with  what  motive  Amea. 
tris  had  made  her  request. 

CXI.  Conquered  at  length  by  her  impor- 
tunity, as  well  as  by  the  law  of  custonr,  which 
compelled  the  king  on  every  occasion  of  <•!*'■ 
festival  to  give  what  was  required  of  him,  he 
granted  what  she  asked,  though  with  extreme 
reluctance :  giving  therefore  the  woman  to  his 
wife,  he  told  her  to  use  her  as  she  might  think 
proper ;  but  he  immediately  sent  for  his  bro- 
ther, whom  he  thus  addressed :  **  Masistes,  yon 
are  a  son  of  Darius,  and  my  brother,  and  li«riHpy 
this  you  enjoy  a  fair  reputation :  do  not  any 
more  connect  yourself  with  your  present  wife ; 
I  wiU  give  you  my  daughter  in  her  place.  It 
is  my  pleasure  that  you  accept  of  her,  and  re- 
pudiate the  other.*'  «*  Sir,"  replied  Masistes, 
in  great  astonishment,  « what  am  I  to  under- 
stand  from  this  discourse  ?  would  you  have  me 
reject  a  woman  agreeable  to  me  in  all  respects, 
by  whom  I  have  had  three  sons  as  well  as 
daughters  :  one  of  whom  you  have  married  to 
your  own  son  :  and  doing  this  afterwards  marry 
your  daughter?  Indeed,  O  king,  though  I 
esteem  your  offer  as  the  highest  honour,  I  can- 
not  accept  it.  Do  not  compel  me  to  this  mea- 
sure, for  you  can  have  no  motive  for  doing  so ; 
you  may  find  a  husband  for  your  daughter  no 
less  suitable  than  myself;  si^er  me  therefore 
to  live  with  my  wife  as  usual."  To  this  Xerxes 
in  great  anger  made  answer:  "You  shall  neither, 
Masistes,  marry  my  daughter,  nor  continue  to 
enjoy  your  present  wife,  that  you  may  learn  in 
future  to  accept  what  I  ])ropo8e.''    Masistes 
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upon  this  retired,  saying  only,  "  you  have  not, 
O  king,  taken  a^^'ay  my  life." 

CXII.  Whilst  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  this 
conference  with  his  brother,  Amestris,  sending 
for  the  royal  guards,  mutilated  the  wife  of 
Masistes,  cutting  off  her  breasts,  and  throwing 
them  to  the  dogs.  *  She  aftenvards  cut  off  her 
nose,  her  ears,  her  lips,  and  her  tongue,  and  in 
this  condition  sent  her  home. 

CXIII.  Masistes,  entirely  ignorant  of  what 
nad  happened,  yet  fearful  of  some  impending 
calamity,  returned  hastily  to  his  house.  When 
he  saw  the  situation  of  his  wife,  he  immediately, 
after  consulting  with  his  children,  fled  with 
some  adherents  to  Bactria,  with  the  intention 
of  exciting  that  province  to  revolt,  and  of  do- 
ing, the  king  essential  injury.  If  he  had  once 
arrived  in  Bactria,  among  the  Sacae,  this  I  be- 
lieve would  have  been  accomplished ;  he  was 
the  governor  of  Bactria,  and  exceedingly  beloved 
in  his  province.  But  Xerxes  having  intelli- 
gence of  his  designs,  sent  a  body  of  forces  against 
him,  who  intercepting  him  in  his  progress,  put 
him,  his  children,  and  his  followers,  to  death. 
So  much  for  the  amour  of  Xerxes,  and  the 
death  of  Masistes. 

CXIV.  The  Greeks,  sailing  from  Mycale 
towards  the  Hellespont,  were  obliged  by  con- 
trary winds  to  put  in  at  Lectum  ;  thence  they 
proceeded  to  Abydos.  Here  they  found  the 
bridge,  which  they  imagined  was  entire,  and 
which  was  the  principal  object  of  their  voyage, 
effectually  broken  down.  They  on  this  held  a 
consultation ;  Leutychides,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians  with  him,were  for  returning  to  Greece ; 
the  Athenians,  with  their  leader  Xanthippus, 
advised  them  to  continue  where  they  were,  and 


3  To  the  rfo^'j.]— This  horrid  act  of  female  cruelty  in 
soine  degree  justifies  the  strong  expression  of  Ovid : 

8ed  nrque  rulnit  apcr  media  tarn  Merus  in  ira  est, 
Fulmineo  rapidos  dum  rotat  ore  canet, 

Nee  lea  quum  ratulis  lactantibus  ubera  ptoebet, 
Nee  brevit  ignaro  vipera  liE4a  p«de, 

Focmina  quam  cocH  deprchensa  pellice  Iccti 
Audet,  et  in  tuitu  piirnora  meatit  babet. 

In  ferruin  flammaaqiM  rait. 
S<>e  soino  instances  of  extraordinaryfemale  cmelty  record- 
ed by  Stephens,in  his  Apology  for  Herodotii£,one  of  which 
U  so  horrible,  as  al^lo^t  to  exceed  the  imagination.  A 
young  woman  deserted  by  her  lover,bywhom8hewas  with 
child, used  violence  to  make  herself  miscarry  tliree  months 
before  her  time,  and  then  murdered  her  infant  with  tlie 
most  shocking  and  terrible  barbarity.  It  is  impossible, 
f^ays  Dr  Prideaux,  that  a  woman  of  so  vile  and  abomina- 
ble a  character  as  this  Amestris  was,  could  ever  have 
been  that  queen  of  Persia,  who  by  the  name  of  Esther  is 
so  renowned  in  Holy  Writ,  and  is  there  recorded  as  the 
mstrument  by  which  Ood  was  pleased  in  so  signal  a  man- 
ner tn  deliver  his  people  from  that  utter  destruction 
whii'h  was  designed  against  them. — 7! 


make  an  attempt  on  the  Chersonese.  The 
Peloponnesians  returned ;  but  the  Athenians, 
passing  from  Abydos  to  the  Chersonese,  laid 
siege  to  Sestos. 

CXV.  To  this  place,  as  by  far  the  strongest 
in  all  that  district,  great  numbers  had  retired 
from  the  neighbouring  townas,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Greeks  were  in  the  Hellespont: 
among  others  was  (Eobazus  of  Cardia,  a  Per- 
sian who  had  previously  collected  here  what 
remained  of  the  bridge.  The  town  itself  was 
possessed  by  the  native  ^olians,  but  they  had 
with  them  a  great  number  of  Persians  and  other 

allies. 

CXVI.  The  governor  of  this  place  under 

Xerxes,  was  Artayctes,  a  Persian,  of  a  cruel 
and  profligate  character.  He  had  circumvented 
Xerxes  when  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and  had 
fraudulently  taken  from  Elseos  the  wealth  of 
Protesilaus*  the  son  of  Iphiclus.  In  Elaeos 
of  the  Chersonese,  was  a  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 
in  the  centre  of  a  shrine  which  had  been  erected 
to  his  honour.  Here  were  considerable  riches, 
a  number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  besides 
brass,  vests,  and  many  votive  offerings  :  of  all 
these  Artayctes  possessed  himself,  having  first 
insidiously  obtained  the  king's  sanction. — 
*'  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is  in  this  country  the 
house  of  a  Greek,  who  entering  your  dominions 
with  an  armed  force,  met  with  the  death  he 
merited.  Give  it  to  me,  as  an  example  to 
others,  not  to  commit  hostilities  in  your  em- 
pire." The  king,  having  no  suspicion  of  his 
object,  was  without  difficulty  persuaded  to 
grant  him  the  house.  Artayctes  asserted  that 
Protesilaus  had  committed  hostilities  within  the 
king's  dominions,  because  the  Persians  con- 
sider all  Asia  as  their  own,^  and  the  property 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  Having  by  the  king 
been  rendered  master  of  all  this  wealth,  he  re- 
moved it  to  Sestos,  the  ground  which  it  had 
before  occupied  at  Elaeos,  he  ploughed  and 
planted ;  and  as  often  as  he  went  there  after- 
wards, he  enjoyed  his  wives  in  the  sanctuary. 
At  this  time  he  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
Greeks,  unprepared  for  defence,  and  not  ex- 


4  Protcsilaus.J^He  was  a  Thessalian ;  he  went  to 
i  the  siege  of  Troy  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Phylace, 
I  Pyrrhasus,  Itenc,  Sec  He  was  killed  by  a  Trojan  as  he 
j  disembarked.  Various  opinions  are  found  in  the  Scho- 
I  liast  on  Homer  on  this  subject  Some  affirm,  according 
i  to  that,  that  the  Trojan  who  slew  him  was  JEneas, 

others  that  it  was  Euphorbus.   Some  assign  to  Hector 
the  honour  of  his  death,  others  to  Achates.— Z>arcAer. 

5  As  their  oum.'}—Sec  book  i.  c.  \3!>. 
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pecting  these  enemies,  who  came  upon  him  by 
surprise. 

CXVII.  "WTiiUt  they  were  prosecuting  the 
siege,  the  autumn  arrived.  The  Athenians, 
unable  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
place,  and  uneasy  at  being  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition so  far  from  their  country,  entreated  their 
icaders  to  conduct  them  home.  They,  in  re- 
turn, refused  to  do  this,  till  they  should  either 
succeed  in  their  enterprise,  or  be  recalled  by 
the  people  of  Athens,  so  intent  were  they  on 
the  business  before  them. 

C XVIII.  The  besieged,  who  were  with 
Artayctes,  were  reduced  to  such  extremity  of 
wretchedness,  that  they  were  obliged  to  boil  for 
food,  the  cords  of  which  their  beds  were  com- 
posed.  When  these  also  were  consumer^ 
Artayctes,  (Eobazus,  with  some  other  Per- 
sians, fled,  under  cover  of  the  night,  escaping 
by  an  avenue  behind  the  town,  which  happened 
not  to  be  blockaded  by  the  enemy.  When 
the  morning  came,  the  people  of  the  Chersonese 
made  signals  to  the  Athenians  from  the  tur- 
rets, and  opened  to  them  the  gates.  The 
greater  part  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  Per- 
sians, the  remainder  took  possession  of  the 
town. 

CXIX.  (Eobazus  fled  into  Thrace ;  but  he 
was  here  seized  by  the  Apsinthians,  and  sacri- 
ficed, according  to  their  rites,  to  their  god 
Pleistorus  :^  his  followers  were  put  to  death  in 
some  other  manner.  Artayctes  and  his  adhe- 
rents, who  fled  the  last,  were  overtaken  near 
the  waters  of  ^gos,  where,  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, part  were  slain  and  part  taken  prisoners. 
The  Greeks  put  them  all  in  chains,  Artayctes 
and  his  son  with  the  rest,  and  carried  them  to 
Sestos. 

CXX.  It  is  reported  by  the  people  of  the 

1  Pleistonu.  ] — This  deity,  barbaroas  as  the  people  by 
whom  he  was  worshipped,  is  totally  unknown.  The  sa- 
crifices offered  him  induce  me  to  Ciinjecture,  that  it  was 
the  god  of  war,  wliom  the  Scythians  represented  under 
the  form  of  a  sword.  These  people,  over  a  large  vessel, 
cut  the  tliroat  of  every  hundredth  prisoner,  wetting  the 
sword  with  their  blood.  The  same  custom  prevailed 
among  the  Huns. — See  Ammiantu  Marcellinits,  1.  xxxi. 
c.  2.  The  Cilicians  paid  the  god  of  war  a  worship  sa- 
vage like  this ;  they  suspended  the  victim,  whether  a 
man  or  an  animal,  from  a  tree,  and  going  to  a  small  dis- 
tance,  killed  it  with  their  spears. — Larcher. 

Cruel  as  these  customs  may  appear,  yet  prevailing 
among  a  rude  and  uncivilized  people,  they  are  more  to 
be  justified,  than  the  unprovoked  and  unnatural  inhu- 
manity practised  at  Tauris.  Here  every  stranger, 
whom  accident  or  mbfortune  brought  to  their  coast, 
was  sacrificed  to  Diana.— See  The  Iphigenia  in  Taitris 
of  Euripidet.'^T. 


Chersonese^  that  the  following  prodigy  hap- 
pened to  one  of  those  whose  business  was  to 
guard  the  prisoners.  This  man  was  broiling 
some  salt  tish ;  having  put  them  on  the  fire, 
they  moved  and  skipped  about  like  fish  latdy 
taken ;  the  standers-by  expressing  their  astoiu 
ishment  at  this,  Artayctes,  who  also  beheld  the 
prodigy,  sent  for  the  man  to  whom  it  had  hap- 
pened, and  spoke  to  him  as  follow :  <*  Mj 
Athenian  inend,  be  not  alarmed  at  this  pro- 
digy, it  has  no  reference  to  yon,  it  regards  me 
alone.  Protesilaus  of  Eleeeos,  although 'deed 
and  embalmed  in  salt,  shows  that  he  has  power 
from  the  gods  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  man 
who  injured  him.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to 
satisfy  him  for  my  ransom.  In  place  of  the 
money,  which  I  took  from  his  temple,  I  will 
give  him  a  hundred  talents ;  for  my  son's  lift^ 
and  my  own,  I  will  give  the  Athenians  two 
hundred  more."  These  offers  had  no  effect 
upon  Xanthippus  the  Athenian  general ;  he 
was  of  himself  inclined  to  put  the  man  to  deaHi, 
to  which  he  was  farther  importuned  by  the 
people  of  Eleseos,  who  were  very  earnest  to 
have  the  cause  of  Protesilaus  avenged.  Con- 
ducting him  therefore  to  the  shore  where  the 
bridge  of  Xerxes  had  been  constructed,  they 
there  crucified  him  ;  though  some  say  this  was 
done  upon  an  eminence  near  the  city  of  Mady- 
tus.  The  son  was  stoned  in  bis  &ther*8  pre- 
sence. 

CXXI.  The  Athenians  after  the  above 
transactions,  returned  to  Greece,  carrying  with 
them,  besides  vast  quantities  of  money,  the 
fragments  of  the  bridge,  to  be  suspended  in 
their  temples.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  they  continued  inactive. 

CXXII.  Of  this  Arlayctep,  who  was  cru- 
cified, the  grandfather  by  the  father's  side  was 
Artembares,  who  drew  up  an  address  for  the 
Persians,  which  they  approving,  presented  to 
Cyrus ;  it  was  to  this  effect :"  "  Since,  O  Cyras, 
Jupiter  has  given  to  the  Persians,  and  by  the 
degradation  of  Astyages  to  you,  uncontrolled 
dominion,  suffer  us  to  remove  from  our  present 
confined  and  sterile  region  to  a  better.  We 
have  the  choice  of  many,  near  and  at  a  distance; 
let  us  occupy  one  of  these,  and  become  exam^ 
pies  of  admiration  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
This  is  a  conduct  becoming  those  whose  supe- 
riority is  conspicuous;  we  can  never  have  a 
fairer  opportunity  of  doing  this,  being  at  the 
head  of  so  many  people,  and  masters  of  all 
Asia."  Cyrus,  though  be  did  not  approve 
what  they  said,  told  them  they  might  do  so : 
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AbtttUes,  why  they  cut  off  tlieir  hair  before,  46^  n. 

Abarit,  ttory  of,  190. 

Ahdera,  many  ningularttlee  rdated  of,  &1.  o.— ctlfmatized 

by  JaTonal,  S47,  n. 
Ahderitm,  Xerxea  makes  a  treaty  of  friendahipi  witfa,  410. 
Abroeomta  wad  Hgpemntheg  farotiien  of  X»xee,  fUl  la 

ooatending  for  the  body  of  Leonidas,  37& 
AhjjfuitUa,  lapidation  a  poniahment  in,  460,  n. 
Abjf9$inian»,  laid  to  eat  raw  flesh  from  the  liTing  ox> 

170,  n. 
AeanOUam  presented  by  Xerxes  with  a  Median  rest,  948. 
AeqphaU  hare  tMit  eyes  in  their  breasts,  S40, 
Aen,  the  river,  its  passage  prevented  by  the  Persiaas,  17dL 
Aehtsmenet,  son  of  Darius,  198— 1;  intrasted  by  Xerxes 
with  the  government  of  Egypt,  929— his  advice  relative 
to  the  Oredaa  war  is  pursued  by  Xerxes,  980— treats 
the  body  of  Leonidas  with  l>arbarity,  ib.>4s  slain  by 
Inaru8,923. 
AdielouM,  a  river  in  Egypt,  70. 
Acheron^  991,  n. 
Adimaniut,  the  Atheidan,  had  an  honoorable  e^tapk 

inscribed  on  liis  tomb,  981,  n. 
AtUtnantus,  the  Corinthian,  is  prevented  by  Themis- 
tocles  from  flying  before  the  Perrians,  981-^  reproved 
by  Themistocies,  993— said  to  have  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  403. 
AeUmis,  his  rites  in  Phrygia  represented  the  aooesa  and 

recess  of  the  son,  421,  n. 
Adoption  always  performed  by  the  S^artaitt  in  presence 
of  the  king,  S96— more  frequent  amongst  tlie  Romans 
than  amongst  the  Greeks,  ib.  n. 
Adrcutui,  son  of  Oordios,  baring  unwillingly  killed  Us 
brother,  receives  expiation  from  Crmsns,  18— is  in- 
trusted  by  Croesus  with  tiie  care  of  his  son  Atys  in  the 
•  hunting  of  a  wild  boar,  19— missing  his  aim  at  the  boar 
kUls  Atys,  ib.— kills  himself  on  the  tomb  of  Atys,  14. 
if dnwIvM,  the  son  of  Talans,  sacrifices  and  festivals  ap. 
propriated  to  him  by  the  SScyonians,  assigned  by  Clb- 
thenes  to  Melanippus,  264. 
Adyrmaehidai,  a  people  of  AfHea,  their  costoma,  899;  ft  n. 
JBacet,  son  of  Syloson,  prevails  on  all  the  Saraian  lead, 
ers,  except  eleven,  to  withdraw  their  assistance  from 
the  lonians,  284— ttie  Pbenicians  ordered  by  tlie  Per- 
sians to  replace  him  in  Samoa  as  a  reward  of  his 
services,  288b 
JBacida,  269,  991 
JE€UM$,  an  edifice  erected  by  the  Atlienians  sacred  to 

him,  271— his  aid  entreated  by  the  Greeks,  9Mk 
JEgaleoi^  mount,  Xerxes  riewed  the  battle  ni  flalamia 

from,  408. 
JBgeut^  son  of  Pandion,  S9L 

JKgidOf  whence  their  name,  888— build  •  dirlne  to  the 
Furies,  ilk 


JEgkMttBt  thefar  reeeirtment  ta  tiM  fltaiiaiia,  ITIfl    wtMk 
the  Thebans  against  the  Athenians,  fflff   OTtranlon  fif 
their  enmity  with  the  AthenianB,  ib.-by  their  comptt^ 
ance  with  the  demands  of  Darius,  gire  grant  oftnoe 
to  the  Athenians,  a8»-are  aeensed  by  the  AtlMitea 
at  Sparto  of  betraying  the  Ubertiea  of  Oieece^  SN- 
oppoee  and  repolse  Cleomenee,  who  endenvoorad  to 
seise  the  persons  of  the -aecosed,  ib.— send  hostages  to 
Cieomenes,  901-«oramit  an  act  of  Tloienee  oa  the 
Athenians  at  Sonium,  906— are  betrayed  to  the  Athe- 
nians  by  Nicodromos,  ib— for  their  impiety  agalMt 
the  temple  of  Ceres  Thesmophoros  an  driven  from 
iE;gina,ib— «re  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  denied 
aaslstanoe  by  the  Argives,  907-obtain  a  victory  over 
the  Athenian  fleet,  ib.-eupply  the  Greeks  with  thhty 
vessels,  gOO-are  Dorians,  ib.— distinguish  themselvee 
In  the  battle  at  Salamis,  403-their  oftring  at  Delphi. 
410— become  exceedingly  rich  by  their  purchases  of 
the  spoil  after  the  battle  of  Platea,  440. 
iS^gw,  derivation  of  tiie  word,  889. 
JBgium,  answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  people  of,  46^  n. 
.AolMinf  subdued  by  Croesus,  S— thefar  oAbr  of  aOeglaiiea 
r^ected  by  Cyrus,  44— their  dties,  47— send  ambassa. 
dors  to  Sparta  to  request  assistance  from  the  Tim*gd» 
monians  against  Cyrus,  ih^who  lefiase  it;  and  yet 
threaten  Cyrus  for  any  injury  to  the  Grecian  dttes, 
48— Datis  the  Mode  takes  them  with  his  army  against 
Eretria,  90S— assist  Xerxes  with  sixty  ships,  8fS-^ 
called  Pelasgi  at  the  siege  of  Itey,  fi& 
Xtohjfbu^  18S. 

JB9op,  his  conversatien  with  Soion  at  Sarttts,  II,  a-^^lM 
fables  under  his  name  not  his,  116;  n.— little  eoneeming 
him  can  be  aseertainedas  Ihet,  ib.  n.— not  deformed, 
ib.  n.— called  Theta,  878,  n. 

JMftiofrfo,  ndn  and  ice  unknown  in,  79— ndn,  fte.  InMnm 
la  IK-^  produce.  175. 

JBih»opkm»t  77— eighteen  of  tliem  kings  of  E^gypt^  10B*» 
from  time  immemorial  need  dreaoMisitm,  i08  .net 
possible  to  say  wlMtiier  they  or  the  i;gy|itiaa8  first 
Introduced  circumeisiiMi,  ib.— eobdned  by  Cambyses; 
169-thefar  eostoms,  ih.-«Hist  Xervea  hi  hto  expedk 
tion  to  Grsece,  SlO-dlftreoee  between  the  anstsm 
and  wes^pm,  Vbm 

Mthiopkmt,  MacroUaa,  141-«8rm  of  their  lives,  148— 
their  food,  ib.—Cambyaee  marches  egalaatthem  with 
•  part  of  his  army,  and  losee  •  eonslderaMe  Buaher 
of  moi,  14K 

.AIMJaiM,  a  shocking  ehanetar  of  tlMoi,  906;  ■. 

if/Hco,  first  diseoveeed  by  Kecho^  kii«  ef  Xjnrpt,  to  be 
sorronnded  by  tiM  aea,  80O— titeapes  lisalslt  from 
sailing  roond  It,  ibb-harvsn  ef  wood,  88ft-iVarhKW 
nations  o^  8SB-4ts  anhBaia,  941— In  aease  parte  it 
never  rahss,  889— in  feodnesi  ef  ioU  not  eonpanble 
to  Ashi  er  Eorope,  9ML 
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4friea»Ut  nearait  to  Egypt,  Mbmit  to  CambyaM,  139— 
prervnt  the  Greeks  from  teeing  Irasa,  231— from 
Egypt  at  far  as  lake  Tritonis  lead  a  pastoral  life,  and 
live  on  flesh  and  milk,  830— to  the  west  of  the  lake 
THtonis,  not  shepherds,  ib.— customs  of  the  African 
shepherds  with  respect  to  tlieir  children,  ib.<— Africans 
more  exempt  from  disease  tlian  other  men,  ib.— their 
mode  of  sacrifice,  ib.— all  adore  the  son  and  moon,  ib. 

AgarUtOt  daughter  of  CUsthenes,  mode  of  her  Aither's 
disp<Hiing  of  her  in  marriage,  31G— given  by  her  father 
to  Megacles,  son  of  Alcmseon,  318. 

Agaritta,  daughtef  of  Hippocrates,  318. 

Agtuicles,  of  Halicarnaasus,  violated  the  custom  of  the 
temple  of  Triope,  45. 

Agathoergoi,  21. 

Agathyrti^  218,  222. 

AgCt  reverence  paid  to  by  the  Egyptians  and  Lacedae- 
monians, 9(^ 

Agetus,  son  of  Alcides,  his  wife  from  being  remark, 
able  for  her  ugliness,  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful, 
297— his  wife  is  by  artifice  obtained  by  Ariston,  who 
by  her  has  Demaratus,  ib. 

Agylhx,  men  and  cattle  seised  with  convulsions  on  ap. 
proachiug  a  certain  spot,  51. 

AhoMueruSt  the  subject  of  much  etymological  investiga- 
tion, 56,  n. 

AjaXf  son  of  Telamon,  261— invoked  by  the  Greeks  at 
Salamis,  394— a  vessel  consecrated  to  him  by  the 
Greeks,  380. 

Aimnestiu  slays  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Platea,  433. 

Alabaster,  whence  its  name,  141,  n. 

Aleteut,  the  son  of  Hercules,  3< 

AletButt  the  poet,  fled  from  the  fleld,  27i— some  account 
of,  ib.  n. 

A/cmaon,  son  of  Megacles,  by  the  permission  of  Croesus 
takes  with  him  from  Sardls  all  the  gold  he  can 
carry,  31G. 

AlenuBonida,  construct  the  temple  of  Delphi,  26*2— bribe 
the  Pythian  to  propose  to  every  Spartan  who  con- 
suited  her  the  deliverance  of  Athens,  ib.— a  shield  said 
to  be  held  up  by  one  of  them  as  a  signal  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  retreat  from  Marathon,  314— but  this  an 
incredible  story,  316— always  amongst  tlie  most  diatin- 
gnished  characters  of  Athens,  ib.— the  family  raised  by 
CUsthenes,  ib. 

AleiuMdo!  send  messengers  from  Thessaly,.  imploring 
Xerxes  to  invade  Greece,  323— the  first  Greeks  who 
submitted  to  Xerxes,  351. 

Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  resolves  to  obtain  a  wife  from 
Greece,  2. 

Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas,  by  stratagem  procures  the 
death  of  seven  Persians  sent  by  Megabyzus  to  de- 
mand earth  and  water,  250— gives  his  sister  in  mar. 
riage  to  Biibaris,  and  thus  prevents  an  inquiry  into 
the  assassination  of  the  seven  Persians,  ib.-^Ussuades 
the  Greeks  from  proceeding  towards  Thessaly  to 
defend  the  Olympic  straits  against  Xerxes,  365— a 
golden  statue  of  him  at  Delphi,  410— is  sent  ambas. 
sador  by  Mardonius  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  413— his  descent  from  Perdiccas,  414— his 
speech  at  Athens,  415— betrays  Mardonius  to  the 
Greeks,  430. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  order  to  his  troops  to  cut  off 
their  hair,  '16,  n.— story  of  his  birth  similar  to  that  of 
the  birth  of  Demaratus,  290,  n. — by  an  act  of  violence  on 
the  I*ythian,  obtained  the  answer  he  wished  for  303,  n. 

Algerines,  their xeremony  in  marriage,  235  n. 

Allegory,  partiality  of  the  ancients  to,  224  ii. 

Alliances  ratified  by  ancient  and  modern  nations  by 
drinking  tlicir  own  blood,  2i,  n.— how  made  by  the 
Arabian!!,  137— by  the  Scythians,  208. 


AUar  of  the  twelve  deities  at  AtfaeM,  OB,  SlS-Hit  DalpU. 
presented  by  the  Chians,  Ufl-oT  HermlM.  SB»-or 
Jupiter  Forensis,  SS7— of  Qrthoalam  Diana,  941— «f 
the  winds.  S65i 

Altars,  none  among  the  FMsiaii^  41— Ant  OTwsted  by 
the  Egyptians,  6& 

Afyatles,  king  of  Sardls,  6— reaames  hia  Aitber*i  war 
agidnst  the  Mileslana,  lb.— and  pats  an  and  to  It,  7— 
erects  two  templM  to  Minerva,  Ib.  hli  death,  fr« 
his  sepulchre  described,  81  atory  of  Un  and  a  Ttea- 
dan  woman,  248< 

Amasis  rebels  against  Apries  Idng  of  Egypt,  IBT  talrai 
Apries  prisoner,  and  treats  him  with  klndnaaa,  till 
the  Egyptians  strangle  him,  188— aoooeeda  to  tha 
throne  of  Egypt,  129— instance  of  his  political  ugarlfj^ 
130— his  regulation  of  his  time,  ibw— •recti  a  mvgirill. 
cent  portico  in  honour  of  Minerva,  lb— biiofi  aa 
edifice  from  Elephantine  ccMMtnwtad  of  ona'aMtaa 
stone,  131— coloeaal  statuea  placed  by  him,  ilk— built 
the  temple  of  Ists  at  Memphis,  Ib  partial  to  tta 
Greeks,  ib.— gives  1000  talents  of  alnm  towards  fa- 
biulding  the  temple  of  Delphi,  139— 
cable  confederacy  with  the  Cyreniaas,  Ibi- 
Ladice,  ib.— is  afflicted  with  imbecility,  but  hia  ^ 
is  restored,  ib.— his  liberality  to  Greece,  ib  anrttfcfa 
portrait  to  Cyrene,  ib— tlie  first  that  coaqoerad  Cypras^ 
133— Cambyaes  leads  an  army  againat  him,  ITi  diw 
before  Cambyses  advances  to  Egypt> 
by  Psammenitus,  ib. — his  dead  body  Insoltad  by  < 
byses,  140— his  advice  to  Polycrates,  liO— hia  laotlvaa 
for  withdrawing  his  alliance  with  him,  IfiO— foretold 
the  death  of  Polycrates,  179 

Amasis,  a  Maraphian,  intrusted  by  Aiiaodea  with  ilia 
conduct  of  an  army  against  the  Bareeaiiis  £S3--Ua 
stratagem  at  the  siege  of  Baroe,  213. 

Amathusia  besieged  by  Onesilus,  877— a  name  of  Cypraa.' 
ib.  n. 

Amazons,  by  the  Scythians  called-  menatayerBi  (19— 
subdued  by  the  Greeks  at  ThermodoB,  487— plunder 
the  Scythians,  220— conciliated  to  the  Seytldana,  Ihd— 
their  manners  and  customs,  221. 

Ambassadors,  their  persons  sacred,  except  at 
tinople,  156,  n. 

Amber  carried  from  Europe  into  Greece,  175— ita 
and  uses,  ib.  n. 

America,  whence  peopled,  206,  n. 

Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  commanded  fonrtecn  Faraian 
children  of  illustrious  birth  to  be  interred  aUve,  318 
— disci>vers  the  intrigue  of  Xerxes  with  Artaynta.  448 
—not  the  same  with  queen  Estlier,  ib.  447,  a.— Jiar 
cruelty  to  the  wife  of  Masiates,  447. 

Amiloar,  conquered  by  Oelon  and  Tberoo,  dlsappoaredL 
and  was  never  seen  afterwards,  rWT  aocoiding  to 
Polytenus  destroyed  by  Gelon  by  stratagem,  Uk 
honoured  by  the  Carthaginians  as  a  divinity,  lb. 

Aminias  of  Pallene,  403. 

Aminocles,  son  of  Cratinus,  909. 

Ammon,237,  n. 

Ammonians,  237— their  fountidn  of  water,  lb.- 
of  their  name,  ib.  n. 

Amompharetus,  son  of  PoUadas,  433— beharat  wall  at 
the  battle  of  Platea,  437. 

Amphiaraus,  his  oracle,  14,  &  n.— Croesus  sends  preaenta 
to  hira,  16— no  Theban  allowed  to  sleep  in  his  temple,  4UL 

Amphictyons,  262,  n.  371,  n. 

AmphilochiAS,  his  oracle,  168,  n. 

Amphytrion,  hia  present  to  the  temple  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo  at  Thebes,  262. 

Amyntas  gives  the  Persians  earth  and  water,  849L 

Amyrtatu  discovers  the  island  Elbo,  118. 

Anacfuirsis,  the  Scythian,  his  superior  leanUog  and  a& 
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compliahments,  SOS— Tialtaa  large  part  of  tlte  habitable 
world,  and  returns  to  Scythia,  210— institutes  the  rites 
in  honour  of  Cybele  which  he  had  seen  performed  at 
Cyzicus,  ib.— 4s  killed  by  Saulius,  the  Scythian  king, 
211— his  descent,  ib. 

Anacreon  of  Teoe,  177— 4nany  doubt  whether  the  works 
ascribed  to  him  are  genuine,  ib.  n. 

Amtxandridei,  king  of  Sparta,  married  two  wives,  and 
had  two  separate  dwellings,  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
his  country,  255— his  sons  by  each  of  his  wives,  ib.— 4Ui 
apothegm  of  his,  ib.  n. 

Anaxilaua,  prince  of  Rhegium,  persuades  the  Samians  to 
possess  themselves  of  Zancle,  287. 

Anchimofitu,  son  of  Aster,  conducts  the  Lacedsemoniaii 
army  against  the  PisistratidflB,  262— is  killed,  2G3L 

Anchortf  particulars  respecting,  284,  n. 

AncieniSt  their  paintings,  132,  n.— their  engravings  on 
precious  stones,  150,  n.— ^their  works  in  miiuature,  ib. 
n.— their  modes  of  counting,  216,  n.— fond  of  an  enig. 
matical  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  224,  n.— in  their 
military  expeditions  made  use  of  persons  of  loud  voices, 
226,  n.— their  curious  contrivances  for  conveying  secret 
intelligence,  254^  n.— their  various  uses  of  the  olive, 
258,  n.-*-their  notions  respecting  dreams  and  visions, 
260,  n.— gave  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  nicknames, 
272,  n. — ^their  customs  respecting  hospitality,  286,  n.— 
their  superstition  in  the  l>elief  of  prodigies,  289,  n. — 
frcquentiy  considered  madness  as  annexed  by  the  gods 
to  more  atrocious  acts,  301,  n.— generally  deemed  fire 
an  auspicious  omen,  303,  n.— thought  the  safety  of  a 
nation  might  be  secured,  or  the  life  of  an  individual  be 
preserved,  by  the  voluntary  death  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, 352,  n.— originally  used  only  the  four  cardinal 
winds,  368,  n.— in  more  remote  times  sat  at  table,  423, 
n. — ^tlieir  sentiments  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  remain- 
ing unburied,  426,  n. — ^their  symbols  of  their  deities,  326. 

Andromeda,  339. 

Androphagif  218. 

Artdros  besieged  by  tlie  Greeks,  408. 

AndrosphimgeSt  130. 

Anerittm,  son  of  Sperthies,  put  to  death  by  the  Athen- 
ians, 353. 

Animals,  their  figures  first  engraved  on  stone  by  the 
Egyptians,  68— 'live  promiscuously  with  the  Egyptians, 
80 — their  heads  imprecated  By  the  Egyptians  in  sacri- 
fice, 82— their  heads  never  eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  ib. 
—none  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians  except  swine,  bulb, 
male  calves  without  blemish,  and  geese,  84— held  sa- 
cred and  cheri^cd  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  89— great 
number  of  domestic,  in  Egypt,  90— buried  by  tlie  Egyp. 
tians,  91— none  put  to  death  by  the  Aritonian  Indians, 
170,  &  n.— fierce  and  venomous,  less  prolific  than  oth. 
ers,  173— disproportion  between  the  hind  and  fore  legs 
in  various,  241. 

Anointing  the  body  practised  by  the  Scythians,  2i0— 4ie- 
cessity  of  it  in  hot  climates,  ib.  n. 

Antayctes,  governor  of  Sestos,  crucified  alive,  331. 

Antigone^  her  piety  towards  her  brother's  corpse,  176,  n. 

Antfy  in  India,  bi^^r  than  a  fox,  and  cast  up  sand  mixed 
with  gold  dust,  170. 

AnubiSf  why  represented  with  a  dog's  head,  91,  n.— had 
the  name  of  Mercury  among  the  Egyptians,  1 18,  n. 

Anytity  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Asychis,  117— flies  before 
the  army  of  Sabacus,  who  obtains  his  authority,  ib. — 
resumes  Ids  government,  118— is  succeeded  by  Sethos, 
ib. 

Apaturian  festival,  46. 

Api*t  edifice  built  for,  by  Psammetichus,  124— Egyptians 
rejoice  on  his  appearance,  145— particulars  concerning, 
b.  n.— cleared  the  Pelopounese  of  serpents,  whence 
called  Serapia,  396,  n.  422,  n. 


ApoUo,  his  statoe  at  moniit  Tlioniax,  28— inreeenred  by 
Latona,  125— the  crow  sacred  to,  194,  n.-Jiis  fountain 
in  Africa,  231— Camian  festival  in  honour  of,  372,  n. 

ApoUo,  of  Delphi,  his  orade  without  uppeaX,  14,  n.— his 
oracle  reproached  by  Croesus,  29. 

ApoUot  Didymean,  his  magnificent  temple,  14^  n.— ^hy . 
so  called,  285,  n. 

Apollo,  Ismenian,  30— inscriptions  on  tripods  in  his  tern, 
pie  at  Thebes,  261. 

Apollo  Orus,  120,  125— his  oracle  in  Egypt,  97. 

Apollo  Paean,  245,  n. 

Apple  carved  by  the  Babylonians  on  the  tops  of  their 
walking  sticks,  60. 

Apriet,  king  of  Egypt,  attacks  Cyrene,  whore  his  army 
is  routed,  231— succeeds  his  father,  127 -4n  scripture, 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  ib.  n.— his  ill  success,  ib.-4aken  pri- 
soner by  Amasis,  128— strangled  by  the  Egyptiaas,  129 
—passages  of  scripture  alluding  to  him,  ib.  n. 

Aprinthiam,  sacrifice  CEobazus  to  their  god  Pleistiurus, 
44a 

Arabia,  its  products,  173— infested  by  flying  serpents,  ib. 

Arabians,  ceremonies  used  by  them  in  making  alliances, 
137— Bacchus  and  Urania  the  only  deities  tiiey  venerate, 
137-4heir  independence  always  a  theme  of  praise  and 
admiration,  167,  n. 

Araxes,  river,  customs  of  the  islanders  in,  62— its  yio^. 
lence,  ib.  n. 

Arcadia,  particulars  respecting,  308,  n. 

Arcadians  opposed  the  claim  of  the  Athenians  to  anti- 
quity, 361,  n.— «oi^ecture  of  their  original  name,  ib.  n. 

Arcesilaus,  king  of  the  Cyreneans,  strangled  by  his  bro- 
ther  Aliarchus,  231— son  of  the  lame  Battns,  and  king 
of  the  Cyreneans,  flies  to  Samos,  232 — ^returns  to  Cy- 
rene, and  recovers  his  authority,  ib. — ^is  put  to  death 
at  Barce,  having  violated  the  ii\}unctions  of  the  oracle, 
23a 

Archetimus,  story  of  him  and  Cydias,  305,  n. 

Architu,  his  valour,  254. 

Archidice,  a  Grecian  courtesan,  1 16— story  of  her,  ib.  n. 

Archilochtu,  of  Pares,  5. 

Archimedes,  whence  he  derived  the  idea  of  hb  screw, 
104,  n. 

Ardys,  son  of  Gyges,  conquers  the  Frienians,  and  attacks 
Miletus,  6. 

Areopagus,  the  court  of  the,  392,  a 

Arganthonius,  king  of  the  Tartessians,  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  50. 

Argipptei,  account  of,  195. 

Argis,  an  Hyperborean  virgin,  honoured  by  the  Delians, 
19a 

Argives,  battie  between  them  and  the  Lacedseraoniana 
for  Thyrea,  26— the  most  skilful  musicians  of  Greece, 
181 — advance  to  the  sea  to  repel  Cleomeues,  302— their 
women  taking  arms  repel  Cleomenes  with  the  loss  of 
numbers,  ib.  n.— are  attacked  by  stratagem,  and  those 
who  escape  take  refuge  in  the  grove  of  Argos ;  but 
fifty  of  them  are  enticed  out  by  Cleomenes,  and  put  to 
death,  308— the  rest  not  appearing  when  called,  Cleo. 
menes  bums  the  wood,  ib. — the  slaves,  usurping  the 
management  of  afiairs,  are  expelled,  and  retire  to 
Tyrinthes,  but  are  at  last  subdued,  304-^efuse  assist- 
ance to  the  Athenians  against  .Sgina,  306— evade'  giv- 
ing  assistance  to  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes,  356— 
Xerxes  claims  Idndred  with,  ib.— eaid  to  have  first  in- 
vited.  the  Persian  to  invade  Greece,  3OT-^nvite  Me- 
lampus  to  cure  a  madness  among  their  women,  4S8. 

Argonautie  expedition,  236L 

Argonauts,  their  posterity,  expelled  from  Lemnoe,  settle 
among  the  Lacedsemoniana,  887— «re  cast  into  prison 
for  tlieir  intemperanoe,  but  escape  by  an  artifice  of 
their  wives,  ib. 
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ArgoM,  fiNrmerljr  the  most  famous  state  of  Greece,  1— 
wkence  its  name,  308,  n.  306,  a— Cleomeiiea  sets  fire 
to  the  sacred  wood  <rf',  903. 

Ariahignett  son  of  Darius,  314,  4U2. 

Arimtupi,  a  people  of  Europe  said  to  have  but  one  eye, 
175.1931 

A  rioH,  the  Methymmean,  carried  to  Tanarus  on  the  back 
of  a  dolphin,  8— excelled  on  the  harp,  ib. 

Ariftagorat^  governor  of  Miletus,  252— |Hrevails  on  Ar. 
taphernee  to  procure  forces  from  Darius  against 
Naxos,  253— revolts  against  Darius,  2&&— estabUshes  a 
republican  form  of  government  in  Ionia,  ib.— sails  to 
Lacedsemon  to  procure  allies,  ib-— «ttempts  to  induce 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Asia,  257 ;  but  is  disroisaed  without  success,  250— 
goes  to  Athens,  which  had  recovered  its  liberty,  260— 
recommends  to  the  Athenians  a  war  with  Persia,  275 
^procures  the  return  of  the  Fwonians,  taken  captive 
by  M^abyzus,  to  their  native  country,  276— joined  by 
the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  commences  an  expedi- 
tion  against  Sardls,  ib.— resolves  on  flight,  280— leaves 
Miletus  to  the  care  of  Pythagoras,  ib.— takes  posses, 
sion  of  a  district  in  Thrace,  proceeds  to  the  attack  of 
another  place,  and  falls  with  his  army  by  the  hands  of 
the  Thracians,  ib. 

AruteaSf  the  poet,  193— strange  story  of,  ib. 

Arigtides,  son  of  Lysimachus,  his  share  in  the  victory  of 
the  Athenians  at  Maratlion,  313,  n.— ^tanished  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  399— lays  aside  his  animosity  towards 
Th(*roi8tocles  for  the  good  of  his  coimtry,  400— during 
the  battle  of  Salarois  lands  at  Psittaleia,  and  puts  every 
Persian  there  to  death,  404— commands  8000  Athen- 
ians  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  427. 

dristodemus,  son  of  Aristomachus,  said  by  the  Lacedse- 
moniaoR  to  have  first  introduced  them  into  the  region 
which  they  inhabit,  294. 

AristodemtUy  of  Sparta,  receives  the  opprobrious  name 
of  trembler,  377— at  the  battle  of  Platea,  atones  for  his 
former  conduct,  378 — ^has  no  respect  paid  him  after  the 
battle  of  Platea,  43. 

Angtogitottf  with  Harmodius,  puts  Hipparchus  to  death, 
260. 

Jriston,  king  of  Sparta,  marries  three  wives,  297 — art. 
fully  obtains  the  wife  of  his  friend  Agetus,  and  by  her 
has  Demaratus,  ib.— dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Dema- 
ratufl,  298. 

Aristotle,  reported  to  have  destroyed  himself  at  Euripus 
from  mortification,  267,  n. 

ArithtnetiCt\X&  first  introduction  uncertain,  21 6,  n.— mode 
of  counting  used  by  the  ancients,  ib.  n. 

AritonianXf  170,  and  n. 

Ark  of  Noah  considered  as  prophetic,  and  a  kind  of 
temple  of  the  deity,  130,  n. 

Armenians,  said  to  have  g^reat  plenty  of  cattle,  258. 

ArnUf  the  highest  degree  of  honour  annexed  to  the  ex- 
ercise of,  128. 

Army,  reflections  on  a  standing  onc,ib.  n.— how  disposed 
by  the  Romans  in  attacking  an  enemy,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  324,  n. 

Artahanut,  son  of  Hystaspes,  endeavours  to  dissuade 
Darius  from  his  expedition  against  Scythia,  2J3— his 
speech  to  Xerxes  against  the  Athenian  war,  325-4n 
consequence  of  a  vision  recommends  to  Xerxes  the 
prosecution  of  the  Athenian  war,  328 — his  conversation 
with  Xerxes  on  his  weeping  at  the  sight  of  his  army, 
335— expresses  his  fears  of  success  in  the  Athenian 
war,  ib. — ^is  dismissed  by  Xerxes  to  Susa,  336. 

Artahaxanet,  son  of  Darius,  disputes  with  Xerxes  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  321. 

Artahazus,  son  of  Phamaces,  leader  of  the  Parthians  and 
Chorasmians,  339— accompanies  Xerxes  in  his  retreat 


over  tbe  HeUeapont,  ill  huligi  rmliaa,  ■»*  tritw 
Olynthoflb  ib.— is  oompelled  by  «a  inaadatlqiB  to  VBtIn 
from  Ftotidasa,  4,\2^vkn  MardonlM  In  IVMalr,  ib. 
—his  advice  to  Mardonins  pcvrlow  to  the  Wttto  if 
Platea,  430— his  measorea  wifli  r«^eat  to  MatJiiiu^ 
436-flie8  with  his  troop*  towards  Fhodi  aftor  tto 
battie  of  Platea.  ib.— flies  from  Flatoa  to  the 
lians,  441— by  artiflee  escapes  to  Astap  ib. 

Artaehaet  buried  by  Xerxes  witt  gnsati 

Artanes,  brother  of  Iknias,  SML 

Artaphemeg,  son  of  Hystaspes,  wad  hrottMr  of  DHhab 
is  left  goTemor  of  SardUs,  851— wtlii  Otanw.  Irtf a  Ok 
zomensB  and  Cjrma,  -880 .  his  nipri— hm  to  Hialiani 
on  the  fate  of  Aristagoras,  881--iBteraepto  latlan  tnm 
HistisBus  to  certain  Fersiaos  at  Svdia,  and  poll  agmft 
number  of  Persians  to  death,  WW  iiilfli  Harfifa^ 
crucifies  HistisBus  the  Ifilesian,  880— Ua  nscftil  nfi^ 
lations  among  the  lonians,  808  son  of  Axtmgkttmm, 
together  with  Datis,  is  oommanded  by  Darioa  tosok- 
due  Eretria  and  Athens,  sm—JwUk  Datta^  emte  ths 
captive  Eretrians  to  Son,  815. 

Artaxerxes,  meaning  of  his  name,  S08L 

Jrtayctet,  his  cruelty  and  profligacy,  Ail7  { 
by  the  Greeks,  448 ;  his  son  stoned,  Uaneif 
ib. 

ArtfMjfnta,  X&rxea*  intrigue  witii,  bow  diseorend,  44flL 

Artaynte*  reproached  by  Masistes  Ux  bdunliv  Hbe  ■ 
woman,  445. 

Artembareg,  448. 

Artembarit,  37. 

Artemisia^  daughter  of  L^fdands,  senres  in  the  Gredsa 
expedition  under  Xerxes,  344— two  of  tMs  naaia^  ftb 
n.— her  free  advice  to  Xerxes,  against  lisfcEiiy  •  hsttia 
with  the  Greeks,  396— her  stratagon  In  tiia  battle  of 
Salamis,  401 — ^is  pursued  by  Aminias,  a  pries  being  set 
on  her  head  by  the  Greeks ;  bnt  escapee  to  Fhaleroa, 
403— her  advice  to  Xerxes  concerning-  the  oontlnnaBn 
of  the  Grecian  war.  405— is  directed  by  Xerzca  to  n- 
tire  to  Ephesus  with  his  children,  406L 

Artemisium,  365l 

Artybius,  his  horse  taught  to  assist  him  In  bottle^  83^ 
his  horse's  feet  cut  off  by  the  servant  of  Oneriihii^  dor. 
ing  his  combat  with  Artybius,  ib. 

Artygtone,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  married  to  Darlua,  UK^ 
golden  statue  erected  in  her  honour,  by  Darios,  8I0L 

Aryandet  condemned  to  death  by  Darios,  for  iaaidiiy  • 
coin  in  imitation  of  him,  233. 

Agbystte  remarkable  for  their  chariots  drawn  by 
horses,  234,  243,  n. 

Ascalon,  ancient  temple  of  Venns  there,  S4. 

Asia  considered  by  the  Persians  as  tbcdr  own 
possession,  2— the  entire  pirasesshm  of  It  gained  by  tts 
Scythians,  34^recovered  from  the  Scytiiians  by  tts 
Medes,  35— its  figure  and  size,  190^— aeonsideraUepait 
discovered  by  Darius,  201— whence  called  Asii^  ib.— 
divided  into  Asia  Miyor  and  llfinor,  Ib. 
of,  practise  the  same  ceremonies  with  tihe 
monians  on  the  death  of  their  kings,  898. 

Agoptu,  his  sons  and  daughters,  268,  n.  438,  n. 

Asopus,  the  river,  the  Grecian  army  encamped  on  fhb 
banks  of,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Platea,  487. 

Aggembtieg,  popular,  remarks  <»,  164^  n. 

Aggeg,  impatient  of  cold,  n.  196— none  in  "feigifti^  in 
Holingshed's  time,  ib.  n.— the  igngHah  breed  compara- 
tively less  beautiful,  ib.  n.^ot  produced  in  Seytida, 
223— by  their  braying,  greatly  distress  the  lionee  of 
the  Scythians,  ib.— in  Africa  withiumis,  810— in  Aflriea 
some  which  never  drink,  841— diariots  of  war  dmra 
by  wild  asses,  342. 

Aggyria,  has  little  rain,  S/^—how  fnrtiliied,  Ibi  mort 
fruitful  in  com,  ib. 
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4**ffrum»  vanquished  by  Cyaxares,  31— part  of  them  sub. 
daed  by  the  Mede9, 35— Cyrus  inarches  against  them, 
54— their  array  put  to  flight  by  means  of  mice,  lOi— 
by  the  Greeks  are  called  Syrians,  S39. 

Asfyages,  son  of  Cyaxares,  detained  in  captivity  by  Cy. 
rus,  23— succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  35— mar. 
ries  his  daughter  Mandane  to  Cambyses,  ib. — com. 
mands  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  bom,  to  be  put  to  death,  ib.—- 
but  his  intention  is  defeated  by  Mitridates,  37— dis. 
covers  Cyrus,  ib.— sends  Cyrus  to  his  parents  in 
Persia,  39— Cjrrus  previdls  on  the  Persians  to  revolt 
against  him,  and  his  army  ifrdefeated,  40— crucifies  the 
Magi,  ib. — is  talcen  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  destroyed,  40-^i8  reply  to  the 
insult  of  Harpagus,  ib. — said  by  Isocrates  to  have  been 
put  to  death  by  Cyrus,  41,  n. 

Atyc/iis,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Myoerinus,  817— his 
ordinance  for  borrowing  money,  ib.— builds  a  pyramid 
of  brick,  ib.— is  succeeded  by  Anysis,  ib. 

AthamaSy  son  of  .£olus,  the  eldest  of  his  descendants, 
forbidden  by  the  Achaians  to  enter  their  prytaneum, 
370. 

Alftenades  slays  Ephialtes,  374 

Atfienians,  anciently  took  only  two  repasts  in  the  day, 
19,  n.— recover  their  liberty,  260 — and  become  g^reater 
than  ever,  263— are  divided  into  factions,  264— send 
ambassadors  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Persians, 
who  agree  to  send  Darius  earth  and  water,  267 — ^march 
with  their  army  against  the  Peloponnesians  at  Eleusis, 
who  all  retire,  ib.— obtain  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Boeotians  at  the  Euripus,  and  over  tlie  Chalcidians  in 
Eubcea,  2gg^-continue  to  increase  in  number  and  im. 
portanccflTappy  effects  of  their  liberty,  ib.— sustain 
considerable  injury  from  the  Thebans  assisted  by  the 
iEginetae,  260— occasion  of  their  enmity  with  the  Aigi. 
netse,  ib.— warned  by  the  oracle  to  refrain  from  all  hos- 
tilities with  the  .£ginet8B  for  thirty  years,  271 — pre- 
paring to  revenge  themselves  on  the  JEginctae,  are 
impeded  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ib. — after  various  en- 
counters witli  the  Mitylenians,  by  the  award  of  Peri- 
aiider,  retain  Sigeura,  275— refusing  to  reoal  Hippias, 
are  considered  as  the  enemies  of  Persia,  ib.— their 
number  30,000,  ib.— by  the  persuasion  of  Aristagoras, 
assist  the  lonians  with  20  vessels  of  war  against  tlie 
Persians,  ib. — but  the  expedition  not  proving  success- 
ful, with.haw  themselves  entirely  from  the  lonians, 
277— their  uneasiness  on  the  destruction  of  Miletus, 
286— greatly  offended  by  the  compliance  of  the  iEgine- 
tas  with  tlie  demands  of  Darius,  accuse  them  at  Sparta 
of  betraying  the  liberties  of  Greece,  203— refuse  to  de. 
fiver  hostages  to  Leutychides,  S05— an  act  of  violence 
committed  by  tlie  JEgineta  on  some  of  the  most  illus. 
trious  Athenians  at  Sunium,  306— a  quinquereme  at 
Suniuro,  full  of  the  most  illustrious  Athenians,  taken 
by  the  ^ginetae,  ib.— determine  on  the  ruin  of  JEgina, 
which  Nicodromus  agrees  to  deliver  into  their  hands, 
ib.— conquer  the  ^ginetse,  ib.— are  defeated  by  the 
JEginetXf  307— assist  the  EretrianS  against  Darius,  306 
—but  on  their  not  acting  with  firmness,  return  home, 
309— on  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  army  at  Marathon, 
advance  thither,  ib.— despatch  Phidippides  to  Sparta, 
in  consequence  of  whose  vision  they  build  a  temple  to 
Pan,  310— are  deprived  of  tlie  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians,  by  an  inveterate  custom,  311— ere  joined 
by  the  Plateaus,  in  return  for  assistance  afforded  them 
against  the  Thebans,  312— their  Polemarch  interposes 

in  favour  of  an  engagement  with  the  Persians,  ib. 

disposition  of  their  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Ma. 
rathon,  313— vow  to  sacrifice  goats  to  Diana,  ib.— the 
first  Greeks  who  ran  to  attack  an  enemy,  ib.— obtain 


a  complete  victory  orer  the  Persians  at  Maratlion,  ibb 
—prevent  the  designs  of  the  Persians,  who  bad  retired 
with  their  fleet  and  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  Athena 
before  the  Athenians,  314— their  loss  of  men  in  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  ib. — are  congratulated  on  their 
victory  by  2000  lAcedaemonians,  315— Clisthenes,  son 
of  Megacles,  divided  them  into  tribes,  and  introduced 
a  democracy,  318— expelled  the  Pelasgi  from  Attica, 
319— their  females,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of 
Diana  near  Brauron,  surprised  and  taken  captive,  and 
afterwards  with  their  children,  put  to  death  by  the 
Lemnians,  320— throw  the  messengers  of  Darius  into 
their  pit  of  punishment,  351— consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  and  his  army 
against  Greece,  351— advised  by  Thcmistocles,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  oracle,  to  prepare  for  a  naval  engage- 
ment, 355— employ  their  fleet  against  Xerxes,  origi. 
nally  intended  against  iEgina,  ib.— send  to  several  of 
the  Gredan  states  for  assistance  against  Xerxes,  iK— 
their  clidm  to  antiquity,  ib.  n.— on  the  approach  of  Xer- 
xes*  army,  prodaimed  by  a  herald,  that  every  Athe- 
nian  was  to  preserve  his  family  and  effects,  by  the  best 
means  in  his  power,  389— their  original  names  Pelasgi 
and  Cranai,  afterwards  Cecropidse,  and  Athenians, 
390— their  hospitality  to  strangers,  411,  n. — Mardonius 
courts  an  alliance  with  them;  443 — ^which  they  refuse, 
416— stone  Lycidas,  a  senator,  and  his  wife  and  chiU 
dren,  420— on  the  arrival  of  Mardonius  in  Bceotia,  re- 
move to  Salamis,  ib.— send  envoys  to  Lacedsemon  for 
assistance  against  Mardonius,  ib.— the  Spartans  send 
5000  men  to  assist  them  against  Mardonius,  lb.— dis- 
pute between  them  and  the  Tegeans,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Platca,  425— owed  the  ruin  of  their  ancient 
constitution  principally  to  tiieir  victories  orer  the 
Persians,  436— the  freedom  of  500,  purchased  of  the 
Persians  by  the  Samians,  443— besiege  and  take  Ses. 
tos,  447— return  from  the  batties  of  Platea  and  Mycale 
to  Greece,  448— observations  on  tiiera,  416. 

AthenSf  a  body  of  2000  LacedaBraonians  arrive  at,  and 
congratulate  the  Athenians  on  their  victory  at  Mara- 
thon, 315— the  citadel  taken  and  burned  by  Xerxes, 
392— possessed  a  second  time  by  Mardonius,  419— 
burned  by  Mardonius,  422— its  various  fates,  ib.  n.— 
derivation  of  the  name,  417. 

Aihos,  mount,  proposed  by  Stesicrates  to  be  converted 
into  the  statue  of  Alexander,  125^  n.— Mardonius  auC 
fers  a  considerable  loss  of  ships  and  men  near,  293— 
description  of  it,  ib.  a— detachments  of  the  army -of 
Xerxes  compelled  to  dig  a  passage  through  it,  329— this 
incredible,  ib.  n. 

Atlantes,  have  no  distinction  of  names,  2S8— execrate 
the  sun,  ib.— said  never  to  feed  on  any  thing  that  has 
life,  and  never  to  dream,  239^-distinct  from  the  Atlan- 
tei,  ib.  n. 

AtUu,  mount,  its  loftiness,  238— mentioned  by  Homer, 
239,  n. 

Atossa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  is  cored  of  an  ulcer  by  De- 
mocedes,  181— urges  Darius  to  an  expedition  against 
Greece,  ib.  408,  n. 

Atossa,  the  name  applied  by  Pope  to  Sarah  ducheea  of 
Marlborough,  322,  n. 

AUaginw,  son  of  Phrymon,  gives  a  magnificent  enter, 
tainment  to  Mardonius  and  fifty  Persians  of  the  high- 
est rank,  at  Thebes,  422— his  person  demanded  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Platea,  441— flies,  ib. . 

Atys,  son  of  Croesus,  his  death  intimated  to  his  father  in 
a  vision,  IL 

Afyt,  his  aid  against  a  wild  boar  requested  by  the  My. 
sians,  12— in  the  hunting  of  which  he  is  killed,  13 

Afys,  son  of  Menes,  fiunine  in  Lydia  in  hit  reign,  81. 
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ArerrMtt  his  iraprM>ation,  ir)l,n. 

Augtia  abounds  in  dates,  S38— etill  retidns  Its  ancient 

nsine,  ib-  n. 
AuseiueSf  their  costoms,  237,  240. 
Automoiip  origin  of,  77. 
AtUonouSf  hero  of  Delphi,  389. 
AuxesiUf  a  name  of  Proserpine,  269,  n. 

Azirit,  a  colony  settled  there  by  the  Thereans,  231— 

written  Azilis  by  Callimachon,  234. 
Axotw,  Psammetichus  spends  29  years  in  the  siege  or,12!k 


Bahylon^  the  royal  residence  after  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  54r— described,  lb — taken  by  Cyrus,  58— a 
proof  of  its  power  and  greatness,  ib. — besieged  by 
Darius,  185— taken  by  a  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  187. 

Babyloniantt  their  clotliing,  60— wear  their  hair  long, 
covered  with  a  turban,  ib.— lavish  in  perfumes,  ib. — 
their  walking-sticks,  ib.— their  laws,  ib.— sell  their 
young  women  by  auction  to  the  men,  ib.— their  laws 
concerning  the  sick,  61 — their  funeral  rites,  ib<-^heir 
puriflcations,  ib.— their  abominable  custom  at  the 
temple  of  Venus,  ib.— three  of  their  tribes  live  on  fish, 
62-^evolt  from  Darius,  185— destroy  most  of  their 
females,  ib.— three  thousand  of  their  most  distin- 
guished  nobility  crucified  by  order  of  Darius,  197. 

BacchiadaYvaA  formerly  the  government  of  Corinth, 272. 

BacchiUf  his  name  and  sacrifice  first  taught  the  Greeks 
by  Melampus,  85— and  Ceres,  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  below, 
1 10— erroneous  representation  of,  by  modern  artists, 
116,  n.— of  the  third  rank  of  gods  of  Egypt,  121 — said  to 
be  the  son  of  Semele,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  ib.— said 
by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  carried  by  Jupiter  in  his 
thigh  to  Nysa,  ib.— worshipped  in  Thrace,  246— deri. 
vation  of  his  name  lacchus,  395,  n.— -why  the  fan  car. 
ried  before  his  image,  ib.n.— a  volume  on  his  rites  writ- 
ten by  Nonnus,  212,  n. 

Sacis,  oracle  of,  385. 

Back  or  chine  of  sacrificed  animals  asdgned  by  the 
Spartans  to  their  princes  in  war,  295. 

BactrOf  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  nownnknown, 
283,  n. 

Baldnets,  Egyptians  prevent,  by  shaving  their  heads 
from  a  very  early  age,  138. 

Banishment,  a  punishment  at  a  very  early  period  of  the 
worldj  168,  n. — ^its  effects  on  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  mankind,  ib.  n.— an  offiender  sent  into,  among  the 
Romans,  was  interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and  water, 
223,  n.— called  ostracism,  309,  n. — called  petalisro,  ib.  n. 

Barbarians,  a  term  used  by  the  ancients  in  a  much 
milder  sense  than  by  us,  1,  n.  421,  n. 

Barce,  its  founders,  231 — besieged  by  the  Persians,  and 
entered  by  stratagem,  243 — a  portion  of  land  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Bactrian  district,  244— supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  23^  n. 

BarceanSf  hostilities  commenced  against  them  by  Ary. 
andes,  233 — ^their  women  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
heifers  and  of  swine,  239— such  of  them  as  had  been 
instrumental  in  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  put  to  death, 
244. 

Bards,  English,  resembled  the  ancient  rhapsodists,  264,n. 

BariSf  the  name  of  the  mountain  on  which  Noah's  ark 
rested,  101,  n. 

Barley,  a  liquor  fermented  from,  drank  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 95— wine,  Osiris  the  inventor  of,  120,  n.— the 
straw  of,  used  in  sacrifice  to  the  regal  Diana,  168. 

Barrows,  the  practice  of  raising,  over  the  bodies  of  the 
deceased,  almost  universal  in  the  earlier  ages,  247,  n. 

Bassaria,  animals  in  Africa,  241. 


Baikt,  the  offlcea  of,  performed  by  femalci,  tt6,  u. 
Bats,  the  language  of  the  TVoflodytn  lllw  the 

ing  of,  238. 
Battus,  son  of  Polymneatos,  829— some  aceoiuit  of  hta^ 

230— foonds  the  city  Piatea,  SSI-^tabUdiea  a  eo. 

lony  at  Aiirls,  in  Africa,  ib.— remorea  to  a  better  il- 

tuatton,  ib— 4s  succeeded  by  his  son  Aroeailaaa,ib. 
Battus,  the  lame,  son  of  AroesUaoa.  succoada  hia  fath« 

to  the  government  of  the  Cyreneana,  29L 
Beans,  why  not  eaten  by  the  Pythafforeana,  81,  n.— not 

eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  lb— what  impliad  In  tha  Py 

thagorean  precept  to  abatain  from  them,  88^  a. 
Bears  rarely  seen  in  Egypt,  91-- iidd  by  PUny  not  to  W 

produced  in  Africa,  ^0,  n.— lima  callad  baara  by  the 

Romans,  ib.  n. 
Beasts.    See  animals. 
Beavers,  their  skins  used  by  the  Bodinl  to  bovdar  thdr 

garments,  219. 
Beauty,  personal,  bononred  in  variooa  placiaa,  857, .n. 
Becket,  Thomas  a,  the  riches  of  hia  ahrine  met  arilh  a 

fate  similar  to  those  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  SBB^  a. 
Beer,  British,  superior  to  aay  other,  95»  n. 
Bees,  said  to  possess  the  parts  beyond  tta  IMw,  flT— 

impatient  of  cold,  ib. 
Beetle  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  ann,  148^  a. 
Behemoth  of  scripture,  generally  aappoeed  the  hippopi^ 

tamns,  93,  n.— according  to  Mr  Brnees  tta  nla|dnaf. 

92,  n. 
Bessi,  interpreters  of  the  orade  of  fiaodiaa,8IB. 
Bicu,  of  Priene,  his  memorable  reply  to  €10110,  9-^ii 

good  advice  to  the  lonians,  &L 
Bicu,  brother  of  Melampus,  recelrea  a  tidrd  part  of  the 

kingdom  of  the  Argives,  4S9. 
Bihlot,  when  scarce,  supplied  by  the  akina  of  geali  ani 

sheep,  261— Xerxes  provides  cordage  forUa  bri^gaa 

over  the  river  Strymon,  made  of  ita  bark  and  of  whKs 

flax,  330. 
Birds,  superstition  of  the  andenta  respeetiag  thcfr 

sight  or  fiight,  163,  n. 
Birth  of  a  child,  the  Transi  lament  over,  94Bl 
BisaUica,  king  of,  his  unnatural  action  to  Ue  iCMHi,40Sl 
Bito  and  Clec^is,  their  reward  for  drawing  tihelr  moftcr 

in  a  carriage  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  lOL 
Blood,  ancient  and  modem  nationa  of  the  Ent  nUfy 

alliances  by  drinking  their  own,  2ija^-^  a  hamaa  vl^ 

tim  mixed  with  wine,  accompanied  tiie  bm 

forms  of  execration  among  the  andenta,  188^ 

bullocks,  taken  fresh  from  the  animal,  eonaldared  by 

the  ancients  as  a  powerful  poison,  140,  n.^— SeytUaai 

drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies,  806. 
Boar,  wild,  does  much  injury  to  the  Myriaaa,  18— III 

ravages  considered  by  the  andents  aainiisl  ffnimMiMiL 

ib.  n.— never  seen  in  Africa,  841— the  chief  food  of  the 

lion,  ib.  n. 
Boats,  Armenian,  osed  in  Babylonia,  deaeilbed,  W— 

anrientiy  made  of  skins  of  beaata  by  all  tlia  inhaU> 

tants  of  the  sea  coasts,  50. 
Boeotians  overcome  by  the  Atheniana  at  the 

268— take  part  with  the  Medea  againat  Oreece, 

fight  the  Atheniana  at  Plataa,  with  obatfaiata  naola- 

tion,436. 
Boges,  governor  of  Eion,  and  his  descendanta,  hoaoor- 

ably  regarded  in  Persia,  347— besieged  by  tiie  Athen- 
ians, and  reduced  to  extremity,  alaya  his  ftmUy,  and 

then  liimself,  ib. 
Boreas  considered  by  the  Atheniana  aa  their  80oJn.lair, 

368— a  shrine  erected  to  liim,  ib.— married  Oiithya, 

368— beautiful  use  of  this  fable  by  Milton,  ib.  n. 
Boryes,  animals  in  Afirica,  841. 
Borysthenes,  tlie  river,  804— next  to  the  IQIe  the  moal 

productive,  ib. 
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Bo$phoru'$t  196— a  bridg«  thrown  over  it  at  Chaloedon, 
by  Darius,  in  hi»  eaciM^on  against  Seythia,  SIS— 
point  of  its  erection,  914.    •     • 

BM^icpaiw,  tiieir  origin,  967,  n. 

Bowl»,  game  of,  invented  by  the  Lydians,  SI. 

Bo^Sf  passion  for,  learned  by  the  Persians  from  the 
Grfteks,  42— not  permitted  by  the  Persians  to  seetheir 
fathers  till  their  fifth  year,  4a    .    • 

Bracelets  of  the  orientals  remarkably  heavy,  148,  n.— > 
formerly  an  ensign  of  ro3ralty,  ib. 

BranchidcB,  teanple  of,  14^  n. 

BreuM  the  scarcest  of  all  meta'9  with  the  Ethiopians,  143 
—none  possessed  by  the  Scytiiiana,  aOO ■tsaidby Ln- 
cretins  to  have  bee»  formerly  profiarred  to.gold,  1^  n. 

Braurottia,  a  feaatof  tha  Atheniana  ;evflry  five  yean, 
320,  n. 

Bridge,  ancient  method  of  constmcting,  S4^  n.— of  Nito- 
cris.  66-4>ne  constructed  over  the  Bosphmma,  by  com- 
mand of  Darios,  213— or^rin  cf  tte  nama  in  Greeks  968, 
n.— one  conetructed  over  the  HeUespoirt  by  Xerxea, 
331— another^  S3&  .>.:«.< 

Britain,  Great»  its  government,  165,  n.— suiM>OBed  to  be 
one  of  the  islands  called  Cassiterides,  175^  n* 

JMtomartis,  a  name  of  Diana,  155,  n. 

Brother,  the  life  of  (me  preferred  to  those  of  a  husband 
and  children,  182. 

Brundusium,  217. 

Brygi  of  Thrace,  attack  and  wound  Mardonius,  but  are 
reduced  by  him,^  S93. 

Bubarie,  son  of  Megabyzus,  Alexander  gives  his  sister 
in  marriage  to,  250— witli  Antachseus,  conducted  the 
work  of  digging  through  mount  Athos,  329l 

Bubtutis,  temple  at,  117— in  Greek  synonymous  with 
Artemis  or  Diana,  ib.— Diana,  so  called  by  the  Egryp- 
tians,  125. 

Bucklers,  Fersiao,  435,  n. 

Budini,  a  numerous  people,  paiut  tlieir  bodies,  have  a 
town  built  of  wood,  2ia 

Buffim,  anecdote  of,  325,  n. 

Bulis  and  Sperthies,  present  themselves  before  Xerxes  to 
make  atonement  for  the  Peraian  ambassadors  put  to 
deatli  at  Sparta,  35a 

Bullock,  its  fresh  blood  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a 
powerful  poison,  140,  n.  170,  n. 

Bulls  sacrificed  by  the  Egyptians,  84— their  flesh  never 
eaten  by  the  Africans  from  Egypt  as  far  as  lake  Tri^ 
tonis,  239— one  sacrificed  by  Cleomenes  to  the  ocean, 
302— the  usual  victims  to  the  Dii  Magni ;  not  frequent- 
ly, if  ever,  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  ib.  n. — one  sacrificed 
to  the  Egyptian  Typhon,  gave  occasion  to  the  golden 
calf  of  the  Israelites,  ib.  n. 

Burial  alive,  a  common  custom  in  Persia,  348— of  the 
dead.    See  Funerals. 

Burning,  wives  in  India  bum  themselves  on  their  hus- 
bands* fimeral  pile,  246,  n.— of  the  dead.   See  Funerals. 

BusiiHs,  temple  of  Diana  at,  88. 

Butos,  shrine  of  Latona  at,  of  one  solid  stone,  125. 

Butter  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  190,  n. 

Byblus'of  Egypt,  its  uses,  100. 

Bj/ssus  means  cotton,  96,  n.  368,  n.— improperly  rendered 
•  Knen  ♦  by  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  ib.  n. 

Byzantium  reduced  by  Otanes,  251— redaced  by  the  lon- 
ians,  277. 


Cuhaleis,  a  name  of  the  Lycians,  whence  derived,  200,  n. 
Cabiri,  mysteries  of,  86— tbcdr  temple  entered,  and  sta- 

tnes  burnt  by  Cambyses,  148— derivation  of  the  word, 

86,  n. 
Ciidmean  victory,  51 


CadmuSi  son  of  Scythes,  an  instance  of  hia  rectitude,  961 . 
CaOSfUt^  ponessed  by  Ne«)9,  king  of  Egypit,  ISS^-Jvtv^ 

asfeMyib. ft.  ■'  •  :  ;  '^l,        ■■  -,,  •     ,  ..  ,  ,^-  . 

CtffitftM,  his  Gtory,  272,  n.' 
Cairo,  its  air  unwholesome,  95,  n.— its  canal  opened  an- 

Bnidly  witii  great  pomp,  975:n.i 
Cateete,  28a-  •• 
OofciM,  behaviour  of  one  of  its  prindpal  inhabitantfi  at  a 

siege,  441,  n.  ,-   ■•  -•■.':. 

Calami,  in  Samoa,  derivation  of  its  name,  443,  n. 

Cofc^M  kUled  hiin8elf»S48|  4. 

CaUku,  the  son  of  Fh^enippas,  his  hatred  of  tyrants,  315 
-r».  whimsical  story  of  him  from  Pintarch,  |b.  a— hia 
hoaoors  at  tiie  (Hympte  game8,U>.— hiaUborality  toUs 

danghters)  316. 

Callicratis  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  while  letting 
in  his  rank  at  a  sacrifice,  437. 

CaUinuu^ut  of  Aphidnse,  an  Athenian  polemarch,  31^— 
by  his  interposition  the  Atheninns  determine  on  an 
engagement  with  the  Persians  at  Marathoii,  ih.-^oses 
his  life  in  the  battie  of  Marathon,  313- 

Calves,  male,  wi^iout  blemish,  sacrificed  by  the  Eg}'p- 
tian8,84k 

Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus,  marries  Mandane,  35— succeeds 
his  father,  67- undertakes  an  expedition  against  Egypt, 
ib.— leads  an  army  against  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  135 
—his  parentage,  136— engages  P^ammenitus,  son  of 
Amasis,  and  defeats  him,  138— ^sults  the  dead  body  of 
Amasis,  140 — determines  to  commence  hostilities 
agaijDBt  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammonians,  and  the 
Macrobian  I^gyptians,  141— sends  Ichthyophagi  to  the 
Ethiopians  with  a  message  to  the  prince,  ib.^nddenly 
marches  his  army  against  the  Ethiopians,  144— sends 
part  of  his  army  against  the  Ammonians,  ib. — abandons 
his  design  against  the  Ethiopians,  ib — fate  of  his  army 
against  the  Ammoidans,  ib. — ^puts  to  death  the  magis- 
trates of  Memphis,  145— mortally  wounds  Apis,  and 
punishes  his  priests,  ib. — said  in  consequence  to  have 
become  insane,  146— puts  his  brother  Smerdis  to  death, 
146— marries  his  sister,  and  not  long  afterwards  a  se- 
cond,  whom  he  puts  to  death,  ib.— other  instances  of 
his  frenzy,  ib.— his  brothers  excite  a  revolt  against 
him  while  in  Egypt,  156— his  brother  Smerdis  is  placed 
on  the  throne,  ib. — ^in  le^>ing  hastily  on  his  horse  is 
mortally  wounded  by  his  own  sword,  157— hia  speech 
to  the  Persians  previous  to  his  death,  158— his  death, 
ib.— succeeded  by  his  brother  Smerdis,  ib. — was  the 
Ahasuerus  in  Ezra,  who  obstructed  the  work  of  the 
temple,  159,  n. 

Camel  hated  by  the  horse,  26— this  disproved,  ib.  n.— in- 
teresting  description  of,  171,  n.— certain  camels  conse- 
crated  to  Mahomet,  ib.  n. — ^particulars  concerning,  ib. 
—several  destroyed  by  Uons,  350— has  no  separate  sto- 
mach  or  reservoir  different  from  those  of  aU  ruminat- 
ing animals,  171,  n. 

Catnicus,  besieged  by  the  Cretans,  363. 

Canals,  Babylonian,  5&— intersecting  Egrypt,  104— one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  E^^yptians  perished  in 
making  one  to  the  Red  Sea,  126. 

Candautes,  king  of  Sardis,  3-4iiB  proposal  to  Oyges,  4 — 
is  murdered,  and  his  empire  seized  by  Gyges,  5— his 
fate  resented  by  the  Lydians,  6. 

Cappadocians,  their  cavalry  esteemed,  370,  n. 

Caravanseras,  250,  n. 

Cardia,  why  so  caJled,  291. 

Carians,  resentment  of  certain  of  their  women  for  the 
death  of  their  parents,  45— originally  islanders,  SS, 
381,  a— their  ingenuity,  58— the  first  who  added  crests 
to  their  bdmets,  and  ornaments  and  handles  to  their 
shields,  ib.  124,  n.— rewarded  by  Pnunmitichns,  king 
of  E^pt,  for  their  assistaaoe,  194— preserved  a  con- 
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btant  commmiicaUon  between  Egypt  and  Greece,  1^ 
—the  first  who  let  oat  troopB  for  hire,  iM,  n.— the 
greater  part  of  them  join  tlie  lonians  against  the  Per- 
sians, 277 — are  overcome  by  Daurises,  a  Persian  gen. 
eral,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mareyas,  279— assisted  by  the 
Milesians,  engage  tlie  Persians  a  second  time,  and  are 
defeated,  280 — in  a  subsequent  action  somewhat  repair 
their  former  losses,  ib. — subdued  by  the  Persians,  288. 

Carnian  festival,  372. 

Camivoro%u  and  cruel,  a  common  association,  202,  n. 

Carthaginians,  their  fleet  engages  with  the  Phuceans, 
50 — Cambyses  is  prevented  Aroni  sending  an  armament 
against  them,  141 — ^mode  of  their  commerce  with  a 
people  beyond  the  columns  of  Hercules,  242->frequent- 
If  gave  the  title  of  king  to  their  generals,  961,  n.— sa- 
crifice to  Amilcar,  362. 

Caryttiant,  besieged  by  the  Persians,  8urrend<>r,  308— 
their  lands  wasted  by  tlie  Greeks,  410 — a  war  between 
them  and  the  Athenians,  445. 

Catia,  173,  n.— how  procured  by  the  Arabians,  174. 

Casius,  mount,  now  mount  Teiiere,  I.')7,  n. 

Caspian  sea  communicates  with  no  other,  62. 

Ctusandane,  the  motlier  of  Cambyses,  136. 

Ctusiterides,  the  islands,  175. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  not  among  the  Egyptian  god)*,  83 — 
entertained  by  Euphorion,  317. 

Castration^  in  a  very  early  period,  a  punishment  for  va- 
rious crimes,  283,  n. — practised  by  the  Persians  on  the 
Ionian  youtlis,  289— practised  by  tiie  Hottentots,  283,  n. 

Cats  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  90— tlieir  iniTease,  how 
frustrated  in  £^pt,  ib.— their  death  lamented  by  the 
Egyptians,  ib.— buried  by  the  Egyptians,  91. 

Cavalry,  excellence  of  the  Cappadocian  and  Paphlagoni- 
an,  370,  n. — why  compared  in  Jeremiah  to  a  rough  cat- 
erpillar, 26,  n. 

Caucasus,  the  largest  mountain  in  the  world,  62. 

Caves,  subterraneous,  very  frequent  in  the  east,  388,  n. 

Caunians,  ac4M>unt  of,  52. 

Causeway  erected  by  Cheops,  111. 

Cecrops,  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  erected  a  statue 
to  Minerva,  155,  n. — under  him  the  Athenians  took  the 
name  of  Cecropidae,  390— said  to  have  been  of  a  twofold 
nature,  ib.  n. 

Celta:,  except  the  CynetaR,  the  most  remote  inhabitants 
in  the  west  of  Europe,  203. 

Cercopes,  robbers  j  Homer  said  to  have  written  a  pcem 
on  them,  374,  n. 

Ceres,  in  the  Greek  tongue  the  name  of  Isis,  88— Rhamp. 
sinitcs  plays  at  dice  with,  110— and  Bacchus  esteemed 
by  the  Egyptians  as  the  great  deities  of  the  realms  be- 
low, ib.— csUled  Isis  by  the  Egyptians,  125— her  mys- 
teries, 129,  285, 395— her  temple  in  Scythia,  204— called 
Damia,  269,  n.— certain  Chians  put  to  death  by  the 
Ephesians  fur  approaching  the  city  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  her  mysteries,  285^AtIienian  rites  in  honour  of 
her  and  Proserpine,  395— her  grove  in  the  Theban  ter- 
ritories, 436. 

Ceres,  Achaean,  her  edifice  and  mysteries  at  Athens,  262. 

Ceres  Amphictyoms,  371. 

Ceres  Eleusiuian,  434. 

Ceres  Thesmophoros,  30& 

Cesaritts,  a  magistrate  of  high  rank,  goes  post  from  An- 
tioch  to  Constantinople,  404,  n. 

Chalcedon,  its  fine  situation,  227,  n. — ^reduced  by  Otanes, 
251. 

Chalddians  lay  waste  the  Athenian  territories,  267— 
overcome  by  the  Athenians  in  Euboea,  268— join  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  367— become  masters  of  Olynthus,  41 1. 

Chaldeans  in  the  array  of  Xerxes,  339. 

Challenge  given  by  Mardonius  to  the  Spartans  at  Platen, 
431— frequently  adopted  in  earlier  ages,  432,  n. 


Chanunu,  brother  of  Sapidio,  pordiaiM  tte  liberty  of 
Rhodopis,  116— satirized  by  Sappho,  ib. 

Chariots,  one  of  braas  placed  by  the  AtheaiaiiB  at  the 
entrance  of  the  citadel,  Sa68— of  war,  278,  n.— one  seered 
to  Jupiter  drawn  in  the  {Nrooeasion  of  Xerxes*  army 
from  Sardis,  334-^oet  by  hbn  in  Bfacedonia,  JW  that 
of  Xerxes  drawn  by  Nissean  horses,  3M. 

Charles  I.  his  last  word  to  Dr  Juxtm,  307. 

Cheese,  according  to  Pliny,  neglected  by  tiie  barbaiXMBS 
nations,  190,  a 

Chemmis,  in  Egypt,  89— the  samo  with  PanopoUs  and 
Akmim,  ib.  n.— the  Egyptians  aflSrm  the  Island  of 
Chemmis  to  be  a  floating  island,  12Sl 

Chenatopex,  a  bird  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  9SL 

Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Rhampsinitus,  111— Us 
profligacy,  ib.— makes  the  E^ryptiana  labour  serrlldiy 
for  himself,  ib.— works  carried  on  in  l^ypt  during-  Us 
reign,  ib.— prostituted  his  daughter,  113— a  pynmid 
built  with  stones  procured  by  his  daagfater*b  proatita- 
tion,  ib.— succeeded  by  his  brother  Chephien,  114 

Chephren,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  teotiier  Cheops, 
114— builds  a  pyramid,  ib.— is  socoeededby  Myoefiaia^ 
son  of  Cheops,  ib. 

Chersonese,  except  Cardia,  redooed  by  the  VhmiAMmtm, 
290— origin  of  its  sulgectioo  to  MtWadee,  son  of  Cypie. 
lus,  ib.— its  length,  291— becomes  sattjeet  to  StSM^wai, 
ib.— and  to  Miltiades,  son  of  Chnon,  S82. 

Chians  assist  the  Milesians  in  their  war  with  the  Lydl. 
ans,  7— theJr  honourable  conduct  in  a  aea  flght  near 
Miletus,  281— several  put  to  death  by  the  lyM**!—^ 
for  approaching  the  dty  when  the  women  wore  eeie. 
brating  the  rites  of  Ceres,  285— enbdued  by  HistixBOS, 
288. 

Children,  two  brought  up  by  a  shepherd  ^thont  speriu 
iug  before  them,  to  know  what  word  they  weold  flnt 
pronounce,  67— two  sacriflced  by  Mendaos  to  appaace 
the  winds,  108— fourteen  Persian,  of  UlostrloDS  Urtfa, 
interred  alive  by  order  of  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  in 
honour  of  the  deity  under  the  earth,  348— eacrUlced  to 
Saturn,  362.  n. 

Chileus  prevails  on  tlie  Spartans  to  assist  the  Athentans 
against  Mardonius,  421. 

Chitie  always  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  hononr. 
able  portion,  295,  n. 

Chios  famous  for  purple,  406,  n. 

Chirurgery  among  the  ancients,  97,  n. 

Chivalry  possibly  of  Grecian  origin,  316,  n. 

Choaspes,  the  kings  of  Persia  drank  no  water  bot  this, 
117— Milton's  assertion  doubted,  that  its  water  was  the 
drink  of  none  but  kings,  57,  n. 

Chorus,  tragic,  some  account  of,  265,  n. 

Chronology  of  the  Egyptians  greatiy  erobarraBsed,  110, n. 

Chymistry  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfectioii  by  the 
Egyptians,  97,  n. 

Cilicians  said  to  pay  annually  a  tribute  of  five  hundred 
talents,  258— supply  Xerxes  with  one  hundred  ships, 
343— derive  their  name  from  Cilex,  ib. 

Citntnerian  darkness,  189,  n. 

Cimmerians,  their  incursion  into  Ionia,  3  poaaim  Sar- 
dis,  6— driven  out  of  Asia,  ib.— when  expelled  their 
country  by  the  Scythians,  fled  to  the  Asiatic  Cheno> 
nese,  192— their  descent,  3. 

Cimon,  son  of  Stcsagoras,  driven  frcMU  Athens  by  the  in. 
fluence  of  Pisistratus,  509^-hi8  victories  in  the  Olympio 
games,  ib. — assassinated,  310. 

Cinnamon,  173— how  collected  by  the  Arabians,  174 

Cinyps,  the  river,  its  rise,  23&-distpict  of,  equal  to  any 
country  in  the  world  for  its  com,  243— a  colony  found- 
ed near  it  by  Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomence,  255. 

Circumcision  practised  in  Ejrypt,  80— used  from  time 
io'.memoriol  by  the  Colrfaians,  Egyptians,  and  Ethkw 
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plans,  103— borrowed  from  Egypt  by  the  Fhenidans 
and  Sjrrians  of  Palestine,  lb.— by  other  Syrians  and  the 
Macrones,  from  the  Coldiians,  ib. — not  known  whe- 
ther Egypt  or  Ethiopia  first  introduced  it,  ib. 

Citharadus,  distinction  between  that  term  and  Citharis. 
tes,  8,  n. 

Clasps^  a  man  killed  by  wounds  from  them,  by  the  hands 
of  Athenian  women,  270--general  form  of  those  worn 
by  the  ancients,  ib.  n. 

Clazomena  invaded  by  Alyattes,  6— taken  by  Artapher- 
nes  and  Otanes,  280. 

Cleades,  the  son  of  Autodicus,  raises  the  monument  of 
the  iEginetsB  at  Platea,  441. 

Cieander,  son  of  Pantareus,  assassinated  by  Sabyllus, 
658. 

Cleobit  and  Bito,  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mother  in 
a  carriage  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  10. 

CteombrottUt  son  of  Cleomenes,  his  birtli,  255. 

Cleomenesy  son  of  Anaxandrides,  and  king  of  Sparta,  in. 
stance  of  his  self-denial,  185— his  birth,  255— is  prefer- 
red to  the  sovereignty,  ib.— his  reign  short,  257— ^rejects 
the  solicitations  of  Aristagoras  to  make  an  incursion 
into  Asia,  258,  250^-re8tores  the  Athenians  to  their 
liberty,  263— his  stratagem  on  that  occasion,  ib.  n. — at 
the  instance  of  Isagoras,  pronounces  sentence  of  ex- 
pulsion  against  Clisthenes  and  other  Athenians,  266— 
sends  into  exile  seven  hundred  Athenian  families; 
proceeds  to  dissolve  the  senate,  but  is  opposed ;  and, 
after  seizing  the  citadel,  is  besieged  by  the  Athenians, 
and  compelled  to  accept  terms  and  depait,  ib.— levies 
forces  against  the  Athenians  in  different  parts  of  the 
Peloponnese,  and  takes  possession  of  Eleusis,  267— is 
repulsed  from  .Sgina,  294— persecuted  by  Demaratus 
during  his  absence  at  .Sgina,  297— together  with  Leu- 
tychides  asserts  the  illegitimacy  of  Demaratus,  and 
procures  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi  a  declaration  of  it, 
298 — in  consequence  of  which  Demaratus  is  deprived 
of  his  dignity,  299— proceeds  with  Leutychides  against 
^gina,  300 — fearing  the  resentment  of  tlie  Spartans, 
flies  to  Thessaly,  thence  to  Arcadia,  where  he  endea- 
vours  to  raise  a  commotion  against  Sparta,  301 — ^is  in- 
vitcd  back  to  Sparta,  ib. — ^is  seized  with  madness,  ib. — 
in  confinement  procures  a  sword,  with  which  he  cuts 
off  his  flesh  till  he  dies,  ib. — ^liis  death  ascribed  to  vari- 
ous crimes  committed  by  him,  ib.— eet  fire  to  the  sacred 
wood  of  Argos,  302 — punished  the  priest  who  inter, 
rupted  him  in  ofiering  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Juno, 
303— offered  sacrifice  at  the  temple  of  Juno,  ib.— was 
accused  by  the  Spartans  of  bribery,  and  of  neglecting 
to  take  Argos,  but  acquitted,  ib. 

Clinia^,  son  of  Aldbiades,  distinguishes  himself  in  a  sea 
fight  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  384. 

Clisthenes  oi  Athens,  contending  with  Isagoras  for  su- 
periority, divides  the  Athenian  state  into  factions,  264 
—divides  the  four  Athenian  tribes  into  ten,  ib.  265— 
sentence  of  expulsion  pronounced  against  him  and 
other  Athenians,  266— the  first  who  was  punished  by 
the  law  of  ostracism,  which  he  had  introduced,  ib.  n. 
— is  recalled  from  banishment,  207. 

Clisthenesy  prince  of  Sicyon,  abolishes  at  l^cyonthe  poeti- 
f^  contests  of  the  rhapsodists,  264— brings  back  to 
Sicyon  the  relics  of  Melanippus,  and  assigns  to  him  the 
sarrifices  and  festivals  which  before  had  been  appro- 
priated to  Adrastus,  265— at  the  Olsrmpic  games  offers 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  most  worthy,  316— 
gives  her  to  Megacles,  and  a  talent  of  silver  to  each  of 
the  other  candidates,  318. 

Clysters^  how  invented,  94,  n. 

CnidianSf  their  attempt  to  reduce  their  country  into  the 
form  of  an  island,  53. 

Codon,  sou  of  Aristophantes,  prevails  on  the  priestesi  of 


Apollo  to  say  what  Cleomenes  desired  agaiiuit  Oemar. 
atus,  299. 

Cocahu  suffocates  Minos  in  a  hot  bnth,  363,  il 

Cochineal,  by  its  discovery  we  far  surpass  the  colours  of 
antiquity,  63,  n. 

Codrtu  of  Atliens,  story  of,  268,  n. 

CoeSf  son  of  Erxander,  his  advice  to  Darius,  216;r-made 
prince  of  Mitylene  for  his  advice  to  Darius,  248— taken 
captive  by  latragoras,  254— stoned  by  the  Mitylenians, 
255. 

Coffins  oi  crystal  used  by  the  Ethiopians,  143— nsedinthe 
east,  ib.  n.— when  introduced  in  England,  143,  n.— of 
g^ass,  ib.  n. 

Coin,  gold,  of  the  ancients,  one-fiftieth  part  is  supposed 
to  have  been  alloy,  169,  n. 

ColaSy  his  skill  in  diving,  382,  n. 

ColehianSf  of  Egyptian  origin,  103— used  circnmcisipn, 
ib.— 'their  similarity  to  the  Egyptians  in  many  respects, 
ib. 

Colehos,  the  king  of,  demands  the  restitution  of  Medea, 
2. 

Cold^  excessive,  in  Scytiiia,  196. 

Colony,  ceremonies  previous  to  founding  one,  255,  n. 

Colophon  taken  by  Gyges,  6. 

Colophomans  build  Smyrna,  ib.— excluded  from  the  Apa- 
turian  festival,  46— certain  of  them  driven  from  their 
country,  take  possession  of  Smyrna,  47. 

Columns  erected  by  Sesostris,  to  commemorate  his  vie. 
tones,  103— erected  for  various  uses  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  antiquity,  2SI^  n. 

Combat,  naval,  exhibited  before  Xerxes,  334— those  of 
the  Romans  constituted  one  of  their  grandest  shows, 
ib.  n. 

Commerce,  mode  of,  between  the  Carthaginians  and  n 
people  beyond  the  coliunns  of  Hercules,  842. 

Compass,  points  of  tiie,  368,  n. 

Constantinople,  ill  treatment  there  of  ambassadors  in  case 
of  war,  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  nations, 
156,  n. — ^its  situation  well  expressed  by  Ovid,  226,  al- 
most satisfactory  account  of  it  in  Mr  Gibbon's  History, 
ib.  n. 

Convulsions  cured  in  the  children  of  the  African  shap- 
herds,  by  goat's  urine,  239. 

Cookery  in  remote  times  performed  by  a  queen  for  her 
husband,  414. 

Corcyra  built  by  the  Corinthians,  152. 

Corcyreans,  three  hundred  children  of  their  principal 
families  sent  by  Periander  to  Sardis,  to  be  made  eu- 
nuchs, protected  and  sent  back  by  the  Samians,  152— 
put  the  son  of  Periander  to  death,  154r— delude  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  with  Xerxes,  362, 

Corinth,  treasury  of,  6. 

Corinthians  contribute  to  an  expedition  of  the  Lacedas. 
monians  against  Samos,  152— their  government  under 
the  Bacchiadse,  272— oppose  the  restoration  of  Hippias 
to  Athens,  274— burnish  the  Athenians  with  twenty 
ships  against  iEgina,  306— interfere  between  the  The 
bans  and  Plateaus,  312 — said  to  have  fled  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  403— their  women 
celebrated  for  tiieir  beauty,  181,  n. 

Com,  Babylonia  fruitful  in,  59. 

Cornucopia,  whence,  70,  n. 

C&robius,  of  Itanus,  goes  with  certain  of  the  Thereans  to 
the  island  Platea  in  Africa,  to  found  a  colony  there, 
229. 

Coroneea,  moles  never  seen  in,  S6& 

Correspondence,  method  of,  between  Tlmoxenns  and 
Artabazus,  at  the  siege  of  Potidssa,  412— see  £pi>  ties 

Corcyrian  cave,  S88L- 

Cotton,  the  byssus  of  the  ancients,  96,  n.  173,  n.  360^  ^, 

Countries,  luxorious,  render  men  effeminate,  440. 
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Comrtesani,  great  profltt  of  tlime  of  antiquity,  Si— of 
NaurratiB  generally  beautiful,  11(1. 

Cowardiett  the  people  of  Cyzicus  remarkable  for,  189, -n. 

Cotrt,  why  venerated  by  the  E^rTPtlana  abore  all  other 
cattle,  8^— their  urine  applied  in  some  dangerous  ob. 
Btructions,  830,  n. 

Craxinu,  his  weiJth,  330,  n. 

Crates,  his  famous  verses,  describing  part  of  the  accounts 
of  a  man  of  fortune,  180,  n. 

Cream,  neither  Greeks  nor  Latins  had  a  term  to  express 
it,  190,  n. 

Cretant,  carried  away  Europa,  2— refuse  to  assist  the 
Greeks  against  Xerxes,  SflS— their  good  government, 
363— consequences  of  their  siege  of  Camicns,  ib.— their 
defeat  of  the  Tarentines,  301— punished  for  their  as- 
sisting  Menelaus  in  the  Trqjan  war,  ib. 

Critu,  son  of  Polycrttos,  oppones  Cleomenea,  SM— deli, 
vered  to  Cleomenea  as  a  hostage,  901— repulses  Cleo- 
menea from  .£gina,  !^1^ 

Crocodile  described,  91,  and  n. — HerodotuB*s  acoount  of 
it  conflrmed  by  modem  travellers,  ib.  n.— supposed  to 
be  the  leviathan  of  Job,  ib.  n.— «8teem8d  sacred  by 
some  of  the  E^fyptians,  by  others  treated  as  an  enemy, 
0^ — singular  story  of  one,  ib.  n.— cm  article  of  food  in 
or  near  Elephantine,  ib. — had  many  names,  ib.  n.— 
various  methods  of  taking  it,  ib.  n.— city  of,  121— land 
crocodiles  in  Africa,  24J. 

CrasstUf  son  of  Alyattes,  his  descent,  3— the  first  Barba- 
rian prince  who  exacted  tribute  from  Greece,  ibw— his 
family,  ib.— his  riches,  whence,  0,  n.— eucoeeds  to  the 
throne  of  Lydia,  8— enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
lonians  of  the  inlands,  0 — his  conquests,  ib.— entertains 
Solon,  10— dismisses  him  with  indifference,  11 — ^his  two 
son;,  ib.— sees  a  vision  menacing  the  death  of  his  son 
Atys,  ib.— consents  to  his  son  Atys*  assisting  the  My- 
sians  agiunst  a  wild  boar,  IS— his  behaviour  on  the 
loss  of  Atys,  lb.— consults  the  oracles  of  Greece  and 
LyMa,  14— sacrifices  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  15— 
sends  presents  to  Delphi,  ib.— his  gratitude  to  his 
bread-maker,  ib.  n.— his  presents  to  Amphiaraus,  16 
—consults  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  of  Amphiaraus 
concerning  an  expedition  af^iinst  the  Persians,  ib.— 
his  repeated  liberality  to  Delphi,  and  his  privil^es 
there  in  consequence,  ib.^<y>n<9ults  the  Delphian 
oracle  a  third  time,  ib. — ^receives  information  of  the 
oppression  of  Athens  by  I^istratus,  17 — and  of 
the  Lacedspmonians,  SO— forms  an  oflfienslve  aUiance 
with  tlie  Spartans,  89— arrives  in  Pteiia,  a  part  of 
Cappftdoda,  24 — almost  exterminates  the  Syrians,  ib. 
—engages  witli  Cyrus  on  the  plains  of  Pteria,  85— 
returns  to  Sardis,  ib.-^s  taken  captive  by  Cyrus,  87— 
liis  dumb  son  recovers  his  speech  on  seeing  his  father's 
life  in  danger,  ib.— condemned  by  Cyrus  to  be  burned, 
88— hut  a  storm  of  rain  extinguishes  the  fiames,  ib. — 
and  he  is  released  by  order  of  Cyrus,  who  treats  him 
with  respect,  89— sends  the  Lydians  to  reiuYmch  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  receives  an  answer,  ib. — other 
sacred  offerings  of,  30— goes  with  Cyrus  into  Asia,  48 — 
his  advice  to  Cyrva  on  a  revolt  of  the  Lydians,  ib.— Jiis 
advice  to  Cjrrus  in  attacking  the  Massagetv,  63— 
which  proves  fatal  to  Cyrus,  65 — his  complimentary 
speech  to  Cambyscs,  147— his  advice  to  Cambyses,  ib. 
—by  order  of  Cambyscs,  is  to  be  put  to  death,  but  is 
preserved,  148 — ^by  his  menaces  to  the  people  of  Lamp, 
sacnm,  procures  the  liberty  of  Miltiades,  891— permits 
AlcmiBon  to  take  with  him  from  Sardis  as  ranch  gold 
as  he  can  carry,  316— represented  by  Spenser  among 
the  captives  of  pride,  148^  n. 

Crotona,  eminence  of  its  physicians,  181— its  people,  as- 
sisted by  Dorieus,  take  Sybnci?,  856. 


Crotomiatm  aadst  Greece  with  one  veaial,  9Q1— of  Arh— n 
origin,  ibw 

Crow  sacred  to  Apollo,  IM^  n. 

Crucifixion,  by  the  Peraimia  genenlly  pweeded  bff  b«. 
heading  or  slaying,  178»  n.— the  |>arti<mlar  manmr  at 
the  punishmait  unknown,  880,  n. 

C/9ttteZ  abounda  in  Egypt,  14a 

Custom  styled  by  Findar  the  univenal  aovervigii,  140— 
distinction  between  it  and  habit,  ibb 

CuOoms,  all  men  tonadoua  of  their  <am»  HO  Pairfcarot 
in  barbarous  Dationa,  and  aimilar  in  iMtlfMM  wkkh 
have  no  commnnication,  20^  n. 

Cyanean  islands,  said  by  the  Greeka  to  hava  floatod«8ia. 

Cyaxaretf  son  of  Fhraortes,  at  war  with  Aljpttait  6-> 
with  his  guests,  partakes  of  human  fleeh,  serried  up  Vy 
a  number  of  fugitive  Scythians,  in  raveqge  for  Ua  as- 
perity,  83— which  oooaskms  a  war  betiraen  tha  Ly. 
dians  and  Modes,  ib.  moceeds  Fhraertaa  in  4ha  gia. 
vermnent  of  the  Medes,  at  the  fintwlia  treineAthe 
Asiatics  to  miUtary  servioe,  ih.  ■■  Ms  ( 
the  Lydians  hatarru|»ted  by.an  erWpss^ : 
the  Assyrians,  ih.— beeic«ea  Nineveh,  Ik  ia  defsatad 
by  the  Scythiaas,  and  loses  his  aapirB^  iby— but  re- 
covers it,  SB-Ms  death,  ik 

Cjfbete,  her  rites  histitnted  in  Scythiaby  AnMlMmli,il« 
—the  truest  idea  of  her  rites,  whence  to  ba  oMained, 
811,  n.— her  temple  at  Sardis  destroyed,  87&.-     . 

dfeiades,  each  of  them  distinguished  for  sopia  exeellenee, 
151,  n. 

CjfHiat,  his  perfidy  and  premature  death,  905,  n. 

Cydon,  in  Crete,  by  whcMU  built,  151. 

Cydrara,  a  pillar  built  at,  by  Crcsens,  to  define  the  bomw 
daries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  331* 

Cyhn,  of  Atiiens,  with  a  number  of  youny  men  of  the 
same  age,  put  to  death  for  a  design  cm  govemment, 
86a 

Cpma  taken  by  Artapliemea  and  Otanes,  880, 

Cywpgirtu,  son  of  Eufdwrlon,  dies  of  his  woonds  in  fke 
battie  of  Marathon,  314v 

CyneUe  the  most  remote  inhabitants  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, 808. 

Cynics,  whence  so  cidied,  863,  n. 

Cyno,  wife  of  Mitridates,  preswves  the  UliB  of  Cyms, 
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Cynocephuli  have  their  eyes  in  their  breaata,  9401     - 

Cynosarges  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  CynioSk  989^  tL 
—origin  of  its  appellation,  ib.  n. 

Cyprian  verses,  not  Homer's,  107. 

Cyprians,  their  custom  respecting  women,  flft— Aretcon- 
quered  by  Amasis,  Idng  of  Elgypt,  183— sobmit  to  the 
Persians,  and  serve  in  the  Egjrptian  expedition,  141f- 
occasion  of  their  revolt  from  the  Medea,  ATT— a  de- 
cisive victory  over  them  by  the  Fwalana  off  Cypnis, 
879— supply  fifty  vessels  to  Xerxes,  34S. 

Cypselus,  sou  erf  Eetion,  his  story,  STSL 

Cyranis,  the  island,  gold  dust  drawn  from  its  tak«|  94& 

Cyrene,  presents  sent  to,  by  Amasis,  138  eminenee  ef 
its  physicians,  181— whence  its  name,  891,  n.-i-Gredoi 
settle  there,  ib. — few  traces  of  it  remaining,  mi,  n.— 
its  limits  not  defined,  848,  n. 

(^reniaits  repel  Apries,  187— make  an  aUlanee  with 
Amasis,  138— submit  to  Canbyses,  190— their  friead. 
ship  with  the  Samians,  880— the  Greeks  settle  among 
them,  831— defeat  the  E^gyptians,  and  revolt  from 
Apries,  ib.— defeated  by  Aroesilaus,  ib.— «onen!t  tlw 
oracle  on  their  calamities,  ib.— their  fttrm  of  gorein- 
ment  settled  by  Demonax,  838— their  women  eatefla 
it  impiouH  to  touch  a  heiflu*,  890— for  eight  montlNin 
the  year,  employed  in  reaping  the  produce  of  tiwfar 
land",  84.1 
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CyrrihuBiad  hU  wif«  stoiied  to  death  by  the  Athenians, 
420,  n.  

Cynut  ion  of  Gambytes*  as  soon  as<bora,  isjcMivered  to 
Harpagns,  by  conoHud  of  .AsiyagaSf  to  be  destroyed, 
3&~i8  delivered' by  Harpagna  to  MItridates  to  be  ex- 
posed, ib.— is  preserved  byJIOtridates,.  3f7-«discoTered 
at  ten  years  ni^age,  ^—4b  sent  by  Astyagesto  his 
parents  in  Ferria,  SQ^^a  invited  by  Harpagusto  seise 
on  the  doffiiniona-«^.  Astyages,  ib.^-.hy  a  stratagem 
prevails  on  the  Persians  to  rew»lt  from  the  Modes,  ib. 
—is  said  by  Isocratea  to  have  put  Astyagea  to  death, 
41,  n.— bis  iacreasing  greataess  excites  the  Jealousy 
•f  CroBsosj  14-p-said  to  eoasult  the  prophet  Daniel  on 
bis  war -with  Cnesas.'Si,  n.— engages  with  Crossus  on 
the  plainaeCPteria,  25-^4dUows  Oflasos  to  Sardis,  ib. 
-Jiis  stratagem  at  Sardis,  ib.^takes  Sardis,  and 
CrcBsns  captive,  27— condemns  Croesus  to  be  burnt, 
28— but  relents,  ib.— and  on  the  flames  being  extin- 
guished by  a  storm  <rf  rain,.orders  hias  to  be  released, 
ib.— r^ectsiaaofilBr  of  allegianee  froas  the  lonianaand 
JEolians^  44-«Us  reflection  upon  the  Greeks,.  iflU. 
commits  the  care  of  Sardis  to  Tikbalns,  and  proceeds 
with  CroBsns  to  Ecbatane,  48— eonanlta  with  Oobmis 
on- a  revolt  of  the  Lydians  under  Factyas,  ib.^veends 
Masares  to  the  Lydians,  andpreaeribes  to  them  certain 
observances,  by  whieh  he  efiects  » -total  change  in 
^eir  manners,  iby*-<»-the  death  of  Maaares,  appoints 
Harpagus  to  the  command  of  his  army  in  Ionia,  40— 
becomes  master  oi  the  upper  parts  of  Asia,  54— wastes 
a  summer  in  revenge  on  tha  riiier  Gyndes,  58-^»e. 
aiegea  Babylon,  and  takes  it,  ib.i-iiBoeeeds  to  conquer 
the  Massagetse,  8S2— by  advioejof  Qtcesus,  accepts  the 
proposal  of  Tomjrris,  queen  of; the  MassagetsB,  and 
marches  into  her  country,  fi3«i«appoints  his  son  Cam- 
hyses  his  successor,  GA-^  alarmed  hy  a  vision,  ib. — 
defeats  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  Massagetse  by  a  stra- 
tagem, ib.— but  is  himself  defeatedby  the remiunder  of 
their  forces,  and  slain,  65— different  aoeounta  of  .his 
deaUi,  ib.  n^— on  his  wife's  death,  rommanded  public 
marks  of  sorrow,  67— dissuaded  the  Persians  from  re- 
moving to  a  better  country,  449. 

CjfthmarUf  990> 

Cytutortu,  son  of  Phrixus,  the  anger  of  Jupiter  Laphys- 
tius  falls  on  his  posterity,  370.  ...  . 

CyzictUf  its  people  remarkable  for  their  .cowardice, 
193,  n.— Anacharsis  touches  at,  in  his  passage  over 
the  Hellespont,  210. 

D 

Daciaru,  the  Getse  so  called,  215,  n. 

DcedaltUt  account  of,  363,  n. 

Damia,  a  name  of  Ceres,  269,  n. 

DanatUf  101— the  Thesmoephoria,  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
introduced  among  the  Pelasgi  by  his  daughters,  129— 
his  daughters  erected  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lin- 
dus,  13a 

Dances  of  the  Mantinaeans  preferred  for  the  quickness 
with  which  they  moved  their  hands,  287,  n. 

Dancings  the  Athenians  deemed  those  impolite  who  re- 
fused to  exercise  themselves  in,  when  proper  oppor- 
tunities  occurred,  318,  n.— «  part  of  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  the  ancients,  ib.  n. 

Danube,  account  of,  20*2— the  river  of  Noah,  203,  n.— 
inferior  to  the  Nile,  ib. 

Darict,  coin  so  called,  233,  n. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  endeavours  to  get  possession 
of  a  golden  statue  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baby. 
Ion,  55— opens  the  tomb  of  Nitocris,  97— «  vision  of 
Cyrus,  intimating  the  sucoesaion  of  Darioa  to  bis 
power,  64— not  permitted  to  place  his  own  statue  be> 


fere  those  of  Sesoatriai  and^  his  /ainily,  106-joina  la  a 
conspiracy  against  Smerdis,  the  pretended  son  of 
Cyma,  960^-isjBada.kiag-*of.  Persia,  lid-hia  wives, 
167— dividea  Perala  into  pravinoei,  ik— 4uu»id  hfifante 
paid  to  him,  16Bf4ii8- mode  <rf  dapositiBg  hia  tiehM. 
169— pals  intoidiemflaand  partof  Us'family.tadeatli, 
177— ^idocatea  his  ande,  170— is  cored  by  ]>emoeedee, 
a8lavc?^;Or€etaB»  and  juiwante  .]iim,.i80— seada  Die- 
mocedes-with  fifteen  Ptraiana-  to  examine  (be  sea- 
ooast  of  Greece,  168— who  x^nm  withoat  their  eon-  [ 
ductor,  lib— besieges  and  takes  fiamos,  18&— having 
fonnexly  reotived  a  doak  fnorn  SyLDSon,:ib.— 49JetiBm 
gives  1dm .  Samoa,  184^which  he  rec^ves-. almost 
withoat  an  huhabitant,  185— besieges  Babylon,  ib.— 
and  by  a  stratagiem.  o£  Zopyrus,  takes  it,  187— Jevels 
the  walls  of  Babyloi^ .  and  takea.  away  ito  gates,  ih.^- 
rewards. '2opyrua,  ISSmvund^takea  an .  expedition 
againstScgrthia,  ttk-teeods  Soylax  to  aacertain  where 
the  Indus  meeto  ttie  ocean^  iaoi-^wha  discovers  a  aon- 
siderahle  pact  of  Asia^  .ih.^>-«dv-anoe8  from  Susa,  with 
hisanBy,against  Seythia,  SlSt-^puts  to  death  the  three 
sons  of  CEbasas,  ibu— snrreya  tha  Eux^^  ibir— «La- 
mines  tiie  Bo^phoms^ineaf..which.  he  nrdera  two  co. 
Inmna  to  be  erected,  hssciibed  with  the  namea.  of  the 
di£for«it  nations,  which  iollowed,haro  against  Seythia, 
214— rewards  Mandro«dea.ipr.  ejecting  a  bridge  over 
the  Bosphorus,  ib.t-.i>asac8.iuto  Europe,  ib.— ereds  a 
column  near.  tiip. river  TiHums,.^5-4-ai8es  a  pile  of 
atones  near  the  iWer  Astiacas,  ibw— reduces  the  Thra- 
cians  of  Salmydeasus,.  aad^aeveral  others  -with  the 
Getse,  ib— passea  jyio.-.  later,-  216-f^by  the  adv^  of 
Coes,  leaves  the  loniaaa  to  guard  the  bridge  greeted 
by  them  over  the  Ister,  ib.— proceeds  with  his  army, 
222— and  arrives  in  Seythia,  ib.— <ihaUeflgeB  th^  Scy- 
thians, 223— 4he  Scythians  make  several  attacks  on  lUa 
army,  ib.— receives  a  present  from,  the  Scythians,  224 
— the  meaning  of  which  is  explained  by  Gobryas,.ib. 
—hia  stratagem  for  effecting,  a.  sate  return  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  Scythians,  ib*TT-arriveaat  tibe  Ifter,  and 
finds  the  bridge  broken^own,  226.f-withthe  aaeiatanoe 
of  HistisBus,  passes  the  Iste^,  and.  escapes  ^m  the 
Scythians,  ib.— passea.  into  Ada»  ibu-rleaves.H^[aby- 
zus  at  the  head  of  some  troops  in  Europe,  287r— who 
cednces  all  who  werain  opposition  to  the  Medes,  ih.— 
issues  a  coin.(tf  the  pnrest  gold,  .233— c^nd^mna  Ary- 
andcs  to  death  for  issuing  ai.coia  of  silver*  ib.p-tfae 
Perinthians,  and  all  Thraoe^  reduced  nndechiijioifer 
by  Megabyzus,  245— having  crossed  the.  fieUespont, 
goes  to  Sardis,  247— rewards  HistisQus  and  Gaes,  248 
—requires  Megabyzus  to  remove  .the  FsBonians  from 
Europe  to  Asia,  ib.— who  accordingly  invades  them 
and  executes  his  orders^.ib-^-bj  advice  of  Megabysosy 
diverto  Hiatieeus.  from  buildiqf  a.  city  in  Thrace,  and 
takes  him  witb  him  to  Snaa,  learing  Us  biwtiier  Ar. 
taphemea  governor  of  Sardis,  and  .Otanea  commander 
of  the  sea  coast,  851f  h  sends  forees  agaiost  Naxoe, 
2S3— who  lay  siega  to.  it,.hiit  after  Jooc  montharetnm 
without  success,  ih.— Miletus  ravattajigakiBtthim,  254 
—Athenian  ambassadera  agne.to  send  him-ieacth  and 
water,  for  which,  on  their  retontto  .Athens,  4hey  are 
severely  repreh«ided,  26f7'<^ia  eoBdnd.on  beingiin. 
formed  of  tlie  burning  ofSardia  byithe  Athenians  and 
lonians,  277— deluded  by  HJeHaias,.  .sands  him  ipto 
Ionia -agatost-Aristagoras, ■gaSn^HistisBns  takea. the 
command  of  the  Ionian  forcea  agaiaathim,  281-«4raats 
the  Milesians  .with  great  humanity,  28i^-reeeives 
Scythes,  the  Zanclean  prince,  288— humanlt]E.oii»  of 
his  most  ooaspicnou^  qfoalitiee,  289^  ni^fKUaspproves 
of  tha  crucifixion  of  HiatisBua  the  .Milwrian,  ib.-^la 
kindnees  to  Metioehas,  son  of  ililtiadw,  20ai  sends 
Mardonius,  husband  of  his  daughter  Artozostra,  to 
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louia,  to  supersede  his  other  oommmnders,  ib.— orders 
the  Thasimu  to  pull  down  their  waUs,  and  remove 
their  ships  to  Abdera,  29S-H9ends  emiaanries  to  differ, 
ent  parts  of  Oreece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and 
orders  the  cities  on  the  coast,  who  paid  him  tribute,  to 
constroct  vessels  of  war  and  transptMis  for  cavalry,  ib. 
— hooourably  receives  Demaratus  expelled  firom  Spar, 
ta,  900— his  domestic  regulariy  bids  h^  remember  the 
Athenians,  307— ai^points  two  of  his  officers  to  com. 
mence  an  expedition  against  Eretria  and  Athens,  ib.— 
signification  of  his  name,  306— treated  his  captives  with 
lenity,  300,  n^— shows  no  farther  rea^itment  to  the 
captive  Eretrians  brought  to  Susa  by  Datis  and  Arta- 
phumes,  but  appoints  them  a  residence,  315— after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  is  more  inclined  to  invade  Oreece ; 
and  on  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  been  re- 
duced by  Cambyses,  (Hrepares  against  both  nations,  321 
— «  violent  dispute  amongst  his  sons  concerning  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  ib.— declares  Xerxes  his  suc- 
cessor, and  dies,  3!fii— genealogry  of  his  family,  386,  n. 

Darius,  son  of  Xerxes,  married  Artaynta  the  daughter 
of  Masistes,  446— not  the  same  with  Ahasuerus,  ib.  n. 

Datis,  together  with  Artaphemes,  commanded  by  Da- 
rius to  subdue  Eretria  and  Athens,  307— goes  to  Delos 
and  restores  a  golden  image  of  Apollo,  315— with  Ar- 
taphemes carries  the  captive  Eretrians  to  Susa,  ib. 

DcUism,  a  Greek  barbarism,  307,  n. 

Daurises,  with  other  Persian  generals,  attack  the  lonians 
Qoucemed  in  the  expedition  against  Sardis,  279— turns 
his  arms  against  the  cities  of  the  Hellespont,  ib.— slain 
by  the  Carians  in  an  ambuscade,  ib. 

Day,  its  division  into  twelve  parts,  received  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Babylonians,  105>-joumey  of  a,  217— 
and  night,  enigma  on,  2,  n. 

Dead,  their  bodies  eaten  by  the  Massagetae,  65— time  of 
moiuming  for,  in  Egypt,  98,  n.— their  bodies  why  em. 
balmed  by  tiie  £^r3Ttiai^  140— commemorated  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  anniversaries  of  their  deaths,  196,  n. — 
honours  paid  by  the  Spartans  to  their  deceased  princes, 
296— to  bring  off  their  bodies  in  battle,  considered  by 
the  ancients  as  a  high  point  of  honour,  425,  n.— senti- 
ments of  the  audents  with  respect  to  their  bodies  re- 
maining  unbuiied,  426,  n. — ^to  inflict  vengeance  on, 
deemed  infamous  by  Fausanias,  439.    See  Funerals. 

Death  never  inflicted  by  the  Persians  for  a  single  offence, 
43 — of  aged  persons  accelerated,  65,  n. — ^never  made  a 
punishment  during  tlie  reign  of  Sabacus  in  Egjrpt,  117 
—voluntary,  of  one  or  more  persons,  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  secure  a  nation,  or  preserve  the  life  of  an 
individual,  352,  n. 

Debt,  to  be  in,  disgraceful  among  the  Persians,  43. 

Debts  secured  by  pledging  the  body  of  a  father  in  the 
reign  of  Asychis  king  of  Egypt,  117— remitted  on  the 
death  of  a  Lacedaemonian  and  a  Perdan  king,  297. 

Deceleans,  why  exempted  from  taxes  in  Sparta,  438. 

Deioces  reputed  for  lus  wisdom,  32 — chosen  king  of  the 
Medes,  ib. — ^the  first  who  forbade  access  to  the  royal 
person,  33— his  mode  of  administering  justice,  ib. — suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Phraortes,  ib. 

Delos  purified  by  Pisistratus,  20— certain  sacred  offering 
of  the  Hyperboreans  received  there,  198— rites  cele- 
brated  by  the  Deleans  in  honour  of  Hyperborean  vir- 
gins,  ib.— its  inhabitants  fiy  to  Tenos  on  the  approach 
of  Datis  with  the  Persian  fleet,  308— the  island  affected 
by  a  tremulous  motion  on  the  departure  of  Datis,  ib. — 
a  golden  image  of  Apollo  restored  by  Datis  to  the  tem- 
ple, 315. 

Delphi,  Midas  and  Gyges  send  presents  to,  6— the  name 
among  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  Boyle  and 
Bentley,  ib.  n. — Alyattes*  offering  at,  8— oracle  ot 
Apollo  at,  14,  n.— answer  of  the  oracle  to  Crossus,  15- 


who  offers  a  magniAeent  Mcriflioe  to  It,  lb.— wid 
tliither  valuable  presents,  16— again  eoasultedliy  Cn» 
sus,  ib. — and  a  third  time,  ib.— tlie  onMda  rrproachnd 
by  Croesus,  29— the  tem|de  conramed  by  fire,  IflB  thct 
temple  constructed  by  the  Aknusanldai,  988— the  an> 
cle  bribed  by  Lycurgns,  290,  a— a  statue  erected  there 
by  the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  flalanrta,  ilO— oflhtlBf 
of  the  .figinetse  on  the  same  oorariflin,  411  elwjs 
written  Delphoe  by  Swift,  Q,ii.— the  richea  oTtheto^ 
I^  met  with  •  liate  similar  to  thoae  (tf  llMMBaa  •  Bedb 
et*s  shiine  at  Caaterbnry,  88^  n. 

l>e{p'Ua«f  anign  to  CroBsuaaBd  tiM  LydiaiiB  tlM  privDoge 
of  first  consnltiqg  the  orade,  10— ^vriiy  tiiey  anpplketa 
the  winds,  366— on  the  approeA  of  Xerzea'.amiy,  w 
instructed  by  the  arade  not  to  rono've  tlmlr  tiiMuns„ 
but  remove  their  wives  and  ddldren  into  Adbaia;  md 
themselves,  except  sixty  men,  entirely  deaert  the  «dty| 
388. 

Deluge,  the  ceremony  in  the  andent  myaterlea  of  enry. 
ing  about  a  kind  of  ship  or  boat,  rdated  to  it,  101,  n. 

Demaratus,  son  of  Ariston,  and  a  prince  of  S|«rti^  dr. 
culates  a  report  at  Sparta  to  the  pr^fndlce  of  Cteo- 
menes,  294— who,  on  hto  return  fnm  JE^fiami  miina 
vours  to  degrade  his  rival,  297— Us  birth,  ih.— tiie  dr. 
cumstanoe  to  which  he  owed  his  name, 
his  father,  ib.— his  ill^timacy  aaserted  by 
and  Leotychides,  and  by  collaaion  pronoaneeA  by  Ae 
oracle  of  Delphi,  ib.— loses  his  dignity,  MP  Inanlted 
by  Leotychides,  who  had  been  dectedkim^  in  bia  lOon, 
ib.— conjures  his  mother  to  disoovar  hia  tme  ftrtbnr, 
ib. — ^who  informs  him,  he  is  eithw  tiie  son  (tf  the  hwD 
Astrobacus,  or  of  Ariston,  300-48  pureoed  and  saiMi 
by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  by  the  interteenoe  of  Ae 
Zacynthians  is  suffered  to  pass  over  to  Asia,  when  be 
is  honourably  received  by  Darius,  ibk— «]eiie  of  all  the 
kings  of  Sparta  obtained  the  prise  in  the  (Hymffe 
games,  in  the  chariot-race  of  four  horsea,  lb.— ^kprifcd 
of  the  crown  of  Sparta,  files  £r<Mn  Leoed«mon,  anl 
arrives  at  Susa,  322— his  conversation  with  Xenun^  on 
the  probability  of  his  success  in  the  Grecian 
his  advice  to  Xerxes  on  the  conduct  of  tin 
war,  after  the  battle  at  Thomopylae,  379— his  < 
dinary  mode  of  informing  the  Laoedasmoniana  witii  tihe 
intentions  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  38Ql 

Democedes,  the  son  of  Calliphon,  the  moat  akilliil  phyai> 
cian  of  his  time,  178.-restores  to  Darios  the  uae  of  Ua 
foot,  and  is  rewarded  by  him,  180— account  o^  Ab— 
cures  Atossa,  wife  of  Darius,  of  an  ulcer,  181— procnrss 
himself  to  be  sent  by  Darius,  with  fifteen  Persians,  to 
examine  tlie  sea-coast  of  Greece,  189— arriving  at  Onw 
tona,  the  people  refuse  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Per- 
sians,  who  return  back  to  Darios  deprived  of  thdr 
conductor,  ib. 

Democracy,  arguments  in  favour  of,  164. 

Demonax  divides  the  Cyreneans  into  tribes,  23SL 

Desart,  a  vast  sandy  one  in  Africa,  237. 

Devotion,  veiling  the  head  a  part  of  the  cerenHwy  of, 
among  the  Romans,  299. 

Dials  of  the  audents,  105,  n. 

Diatui,  the  Ephesians  dedicate  their  dty  to,  8— her  orade 
in  ligypt,  97— hy  the  Egyptians  called  Bobastia,  125— 
the  daughter  of  Ceres,  according  to  .Ssdiylna,  ibw— 
300  Corcyrean  children  iH*otected  in  her  temple  at 
Semos,  152— called  Dictynna  and  Britomartis,  IS5,  a 
— worshipped  in  Thrace,  216— her  feast  near  Brannm, 
319. 

Diana,  Orthosian,  young  men  of  Lacedasroon  pennittad 
themselves  to  be  flagellated  at  her  altar,  214,  n. 

Diana,  Regal,  barley-straw  used  in  aacrifioe  to,  196L 

Dicceus,  from  a  prodigy,  infers  the  defeat  of  Xenui* 
army,  395. 
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Dice,  game  at,  invented  hj  the  Lydiana,  Sl—Rhampsini- 

.    tus  plays  at,  with  Ceres,  110. 

Dictyes,  animals  in  Africa,  241. 

Dictynnut  a  name  of  Diana,  155,  n. 

Bidymtu^  temple  at,  285. . 

Dterieces,  the  Spartan,  distinguishes  himself  in  an  en- 
gagement udth  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae,  377— his 
speech  before  it.  ib. 

Dionynus,  the  Phocsean  leader,  his  speech  to  the  lonians 
at  Lade,  283— after  the  defeat  of  the  lonians  by  the 
Phenicians,  retreats  to  Phenicia,  thence  sails  to  Sidly, 
and  there  exercises  a  piratical  life,  285. 

Dioscuri  not  among  the  Egyptian  gods,  83. 

Dioscurugf  pun  on,  312,  n. 

DiphtercBt  books  so  called  by  the  lonians,  261. 

Dipodes,  a  species  of  African  mice,  241. 

Disease,  the  female,  the  Scythians  afflicted  with,  for 
plundering  the  temple  of  Venus,  34^ 

Disease,  saiTed,  Cambyses  laboured  under  ft'om  his 
birth,  147, 

DtM^am^K;.  measure,  8,  n. 

Divers,  remarkable,  382,  n. 

Divination,  in  Egypt,  confined  to  certain  deities,  97— 
how  practised  by  the  Scythians,  207 — various  modes 
of  it,  208,  n.— three  diviners  sent  for,  on  the  indisposi- 
tion of  the  Scythian  monarch,  ib.— Scytliiaii  mode  of 
pimishing  false  diviners,  ib. — mode  of,  practised  by  the 
Nasamones,  235— inventors  of  various  kinds,  303,  n. — 
diviners  sold  their  knowledge  at  a  very  high  price, 
428,  n. — ^mode  of,  by  inspecting  the  entrails,  435,  n. — 
its  antiquity,  207,  n. 

Dodona,  oracle  of,  14,  il — ^the  most  ancient  of  Greece, 
86— its  origin  according  to  the  assertion  of  its  priestes. 
ses.  87. 

Dogs,  Indian,  an  immense  number  supported  by  four 
towns  in  Babylonia,  59 — Indian,  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  56,  n. — their  death  lamented  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, 90 — why  not  suffered  to  enter  the  precincts  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  ib.  n.->now  considered  in  the 
east  as  defiling,  91,  n. — ^the  females  buried  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, ib.— men  with  the  heads  of,  240,  n. 

Dolonci,  Thracian,  elect  Miltiades  the  son  of  Cypselus 
their  prince,  291— restore  their  prince  Miltiades,  the 
son  of  Cimon,  292. 

Door  of  a  house,  sitting  before  it  usual  in  the  East, 
290,  n. 

Dorians,  those  situate  in  Asia  subdued  by  Croesus,  3 — 
origin  of,  17— descent  of  their  princes,  294. 

Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  his  birth,  255-4eave8  Sparta, 
and  founds  a  colony,  ib. — is  expelled  from  thence,  256 
— is  advised  by  Antichares  to  found  Heraclea  in  Sicily, 
ib.— consults  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and  on  a  favourable 
reply  sails  to  Italy,  ib.— lost  his  life  in  acting  contrary 
to  the  express  commands  of  the  oracle,  ib. 

Doriscus,  the  Persian  army  marshalled  there,  and  num. 
bered  by  Xerxes,  338. 

Dragon,  in  the  Old  Testament,  generally  signifies  a 
crocodile,  91,  n. 

Dreams,  the  Atlantes  said  never  to  have,  239— notion  of 
the  ancients  concerning  a  distinct  one,  260,  n.— to 
dream  of  lying  with  one's  mother  considered  as  fortu- 
nate, 311,  n. — Mr  Locke's  words  on,  327,  n. 

Dress,  variety  of  fashions  in,  170,  n. 

Drinking,  to  make  parties  for,  esteemed  highly  merito- 
rious among  the  Cauoians,  52 — alternately  from  each 
other's  hands,  the  ceremony  used  by  the  Nasamones 
in  pledging  their  word,  235— the  only  ceremony  in  the 
marriages  of  the  Algerines,  ib.  n. — intemperate,  cha- 
rru-teriatic  of  the  Scythians  and  Thracians,  301,  n. — 
intemperate,  its  eflTects  well  described  by  Prior,  ib.  n. 


—the  Greeks  never  drank  till  they  hid  done  eatfaig, 
317   n. 

Dupin,  his  ridiculous  translation  of  a  passage  in  Pliny, 

174,  n. 
Dutch,  thpir  ofifer  to  make  the  Tagus  navigable  as  far  as 

Lisbon,  why  rejected  by  the  Spaniards,  53,  ii. 
Dyras,  the  river,  said  to  have  risen  spontaneously  in  aid 

of  Hercules  when  burning,  371. 

E 

Earth,  the,  adored  by  the  Persians,  41— divided  by  ttie 
Greeks  into  three  parts,  73— the  notion  of  its  circnm. 
ference  ridiculed  by  Herodotus,  199— worshipped  by 
the  Scythians,  205. 

Earth  and  water,  bringing  to  an  enemy,  in  the  East,  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  superiority,  233— required  by 
Megabyzus  of  Amyntas,  249— demanded  by  Darius 
from  different  parts  of  Greece,  293— demanded  in 
Greece  by  the  heralds  of  Xerxes,  331. 

Earthquake,  at  Delos,  30a 

Earthquakes,  ascribed  to  Neptune,  351. 

Ecbatana,  in  Media,  built,  33. 

Eobatana,  in  Syria,  Cambyses  mortally  wounded  at, 
lOT. 

Echidna,  Spenser's  description  of,  191,  n. 

Eclipse  at  an  engagement  between  the  Lydians  and  the 
Medes,  foretold  by  Thales,  24— during  an  engagement 
between  Cyaxares  and  the  Lydians,  34— during  the 
march  of  Xerxes*  army  against  Greece,  333— effect 
of  one  on  Cleombrotus,  4S1— in  early  ages  deemed  an 
inauspicious  omen,  ib.  il 

Edifice  built  by  Rhampsinitus  to  contain  his  riches,  109 
—of  one  entire  stone,  brought  by  2000  men  in  three 
years  from  Elephantine  to  Sais,  236— a  subterranean 
one,  built  by  Zamolxis,  215. 

Eel  venerated  by  the  Egyptians,  93— and  why,  ib.  n. 

Effeminacy  the  product  of  luxurious  countries,  449. 

Egypt  described,  68— has  large  additions  of  land  from  the 
mud  of  the  Nile,  ib.— this  denied,  69,  n.— its  extent,  69 
—its  soil,  ib.  n. — ^its  pyramids.  See  Pyramids— an  acrid 
matter  exudes  from  its  soil,  which  injures  the  pyra* 
mids,  71 — blindness  caused  by  the  nitrons  quality  of  its 
atmosphere,  ib.  n.— never  fertilized  by  rain,72— fertility 
of  the  country  below  Memphis,  ib.— formerly  called 
Thebes,73— constitutes  the  natural  and  proper  limits  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  ib.— claims  admiration  beyond  all 
other  countries,  79— visited  by  several  eminent  Greeks, 
85,  n.— its  modem  annual  fiairs,  88,  n. — great  number 
of  its  domestic  animals,  90— increase  of  cats,  how  frua- 
trated  there,  ib. — ^the  crocodile,  91 — ^hippopotamus,  92 
— ^phoenix,  93 — serpents,  ib.— ibis,  94-^ealthiness  of  its 
climate,  95— has  no  vines,  ib. — this  contradicted,  ib.  n. 
—the  lotos,  100— byblus,  ib. — ^fish,  their  mode  of  propa- 
gation, ib.— kings  of  Egypt,  101, 102— its  canals,  104— 
its  kings  had  many  names  and  tities,  110,  n. — no  ruins 
of  bricks  burned  in  the  fire,  such  as  the  Israelites' 
made,  117,  n.— its  cities,  by  what  means  elevated  in. 
the  reign  of  Sabacus,  ib. — ^temple  of  Bubastis,  ib. — i 
kings  must  not  be  ignorant  of  sacred  aflbirs,  118,  n.— 
in  former  times  governed  by  immortal  beings,  ISO— its' 
twelve  kings,  121  —labyrinth  near  Mceris,  ib.— lake 
Maris,  122— canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  126— is  di. 
vided  into  provinces,  127— 4n  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
contained  20,000  cities  well  inhabited,  131— three  miL 
lions  of  inhabitants,  according  to  Diodorus  l^culus,  ib. 
n.— 4itmiber  of  its  inhabitants  at  present,  ib.  n.— Nau- 
cratis  formerly  its  sole  emporium,  ib. — ^its  utter  de. 
struction  threatened  by  Cambyses,  when  only  ten 
years  of  age,  136— rain  at  the  Egyptian  Thebes  a  pro. 
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digy,  13S— its  tribute  to  Darius,  lOt^infested  by  flying  | 
serpents,  173— more  effectually  reduced  by  Xerxes  . 
than  it  had  been  by  Darius ;  and  the  government  of  ; 
it  intrusted  to  Achsemenes,  323. 
jrgjfptiaru,  ancient,  had  no  statues  in  their  temples,  41, 
n.— esteemed  the  Phrygians  more  ancient  than  them- 
selves, and  themselves  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  67— 
first  defined  the  measure  of  the  year,  68— invented  tiie  | 
names  of  the  twelve  gods,  ib.— first  erected  altars, 
shrines,  and  temples,  and  engraved  the  figures  of  ani. 
mals  on  stone,  lb.— most  ancient  of  the  human  race,  73 
—their  singular  institutions  and  manners,  79— occupa- 
tions of  the  men  and  women,  ib. — their  men  have  the 
management  of  the  loom,  79 — manner  of  wearing 
their  hair,  79 — animals  live  promiscuously  with  them, 
80— their  com,  ib.— circumcise  their  males,  ib.^the 
men  have  two  vests,  the  women  only  one,  ib.— write 
from  left  to  right,  81— have  two  sorts  of  letters,  ib.— 
their  superstitions,  ib.— their  linen,  ib. — their  priests, 
ib.— will  not  eat  beans,  ib.— esteem  bulls  sacred  to  Epa- 
phus,  ib.— their  mode  of  sacrifice,  88— imprecate  the 
heads  of  beasts,  ib. — ^will  not  eat  of  the  head  of  any 
beast,  ib.— worship  Isis,  ib.— venerate  cows  beyond  all 
other  cattle,  ib.— their  aversion  to  the  Greeks,  ib.— 
would  not  eat  with  strangers,  ib.  n. — put  no  cattle  to 
death,  83— their  god  Osiris  the  Grecian  Bacchus,  ib.— 
why  their  statues  of  Jupiter  represent  him  with  a 
ram*s  head,  ib.— worship  Hercules,  ib.— animals  sacri- 
ficed by  them,  84— the  MendesiaDS  refuse  to  sacriAce 
goats  out  of  reverence  to  Fan,  ib.-nregard  the  hog  as 
unclean,  84— sacrifice  swine  to  Bacchus  and  Luna,  85 
— commimicated  to  Greece  the  names  of  almost  aU  the 
gods,  86-4iame8  of  gods  not  familiar  in  E^ryP^  ib. — 
their  public  festivabf,  88— iiave  no  festivals  without 
illuminations,  ib.  n.— do  not  connect  themselves  with 
women  in  their  temples,  89-^egard  all  beasts  as  sacred, 
ib.— are  compelled  by  their  laws  to  cherish  than,  ibu — 
great  number  of  their  domestic  animals,  90— venerate 
oats,  ib.  n.— lament  the  deaths  of  cats  and  dogs,  ib.— > 
bury  their  animals,  91 — some  esteem  the  crocodile  sa- 
cred, others  treat  it  as  an  enemy,  98— the  £^^3rptians  of 
F)Em)remis  esteem  the  hippopotamus  sacred,  ibi. — ^voier- 
ate  otters,  the  fish  lepitodus,  and  the  eel,  and  the  birds 
chenalopex,  and  the  phoenix,  S3— worship  serpents,  ib. 
—often  represented  the  gods  with  the  body  and  tiul  of  a 
serpent,  ib.  n.— hold  the  ibis  in  great  reverence,  94— 
pay  great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  mem. 
ory  and  to  their  health,  ib.— their  bread,  95— drink  a 
liquor  fermented  from  beu'ley,  ib. — ^live  principally  upon 
fidk,  ib. — a  custom  at  their  entertainments,  ib.— averse 
to  foreign  manners,  ib. — an  ancient  song  among  them, 
ib.— their  reverence  to  age,  96 — their  dress,  ib.— 4r8t 
imagined  what  month  or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to 
each  deity,  ib.— cast  nativities,  ib.^iieir  oracles,  97 — 
medicine,  ib.— funerals,  ib.— modes  of  embalming,  ib. — 
their  great  knowledge  of  chjrmistry,  ib.  n.— their  rules 
concenung  embalming,  98— worship  the  Nile,  ib.  n.— 
manners  of  those  who  inhabit  the  marshy  grounds  not 
materially  different  from  those  in  the  higher  parts,  99 
—confine  themselves  to  one  wife,  ib.— their  use  of  the 
lotus,  100— their  use  of  the  byblus,  ib.— those  in  the 
lower  parts  make  use  of  the  oil  kiki,  ib. — ^their  remedy 
against  gnats,  101— their  vessels  of  burden,  ib.— the 
indent  Egyptians,  real  negroes,  103,  n.— from  time 
immemorial  used  circumcision,  ib. — not  possible  to  say 
whether  they  or  the  Ethiopians  first  introduced  cir- 
cumcision,  ib.— 'their  linen  like  that  of  the  Colchians, 
ib.— detested  human  sacrifices,  108,  n. — ^their  chronolo- 
gy,  by  what  means  greatly  embarrassed,  110,  n.— their 
festival  on  the  return  of  Rhampsinitus  from  the  infer, 
nal  regions,  ib.— the  first  who  defended  the  immortality 


of  the  ionl,  111— <«nany  marks  of  rowwiiMance  beti 
them  and  the  Indians,  ib.  n^  bdigv  tha  HMtempqr- 
chosis,  ib.— are  forbiddoi  to  oAr  aaetiMem»  and  op. 
pressed  by  Cheops,  ib.— the  pyramids  a  firoof  of  tbik 
slavery,  ib.  n.— their  oppression  imdar  ChtopB,  mA  kk 
brother  Chephren,  continued  for  108  yean,  114— vb 
again  permitted  to  ofBer  aacrifioe  by  Ifyeerimn^  the 
successor  of  Chephren,  ib.— (Jieir  kfaiga  most  not  to 
ignorant  of  oacred  aflhin,  11^  n.— jfrere  dMded  tflla 
three  daases,  119,  n.— from  thdr  fint  kli«  to  tlMlrlMl» 
a  period.of  341  generaliana,  £b^— e?«ry  hi^pitait  ph* 
ces  a  wooden  figure  of  hinatM  in  a  tomple,  ITO  ImiM 
two  prindi^es,  one  good,  tlie  ottier  evlly.flk.  n^-HMtooa 
Fan  the  meet  andent  of  the  goda^  th  |iwift—  ahvaiia 
to  have  computed  the  years, and  kept  wzittmi 
of  them,  121— on  the  death  of  Setliaa, 
kings,  ibi— who  banished  Fsammitkluuy  «iie  of  4toir 
number,  124— but  are  at  length  ezpallacl  bfldatf  Ik- 
term  all  barbariana  who  qpeak  a  langnaga  ^M^pwtH 
from  their  own,  126— are  divided  into  aeifoi  ^Immmf 
127— the  sons  of  certain  artists  obliged  to  follow  the 
profession  of  their  father,  128,  n.— 4lielr  snhlhiis  aod 
priests,  the  only  ranks  honourably  dlBflngiilslwd,  Ihj 
in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  had  80,000citie«  well  UhaUted. 
131— three  millions  of  inhabitants  in  yw  tfana  «d  Bh». 
dmruB  Siculns,  ib.  n.— their  number  at  jmiont,  Ik  n^ 
every  one  oUiged,  (mce  in  Hie  year,,  to  ezpWa  to  Ito 
chief  magistrate  the  means  of  hia  aidMiateiMiB^ihiF-eQa- 
tributed  largely  to  the  rebaildii«1iM  tampla  af  IM^ 
132— defeated  by  the  FeniaiM  undtf 
shave  their  heads  from  a  very  early  age,  i 
defeat  by  Cambyses,  fiy  to  Memphis,  ih  dsatiiij  the 
crew  of  a  Mitylenian  ship  at  Mowipku^  %  unVe 
sieged  by  Cambyses  at  Memjdiis,  and  Bmraidcry  U^- 
why  they  never  bum  their  dead,  140  tedaeed  hy  Gmb. 
byses,  revolt  from  the  Persians^  381— 'ivith  the  n^. 
dans,  have  the  care  of  transportiqg  prnTlntoMi  for  tto 
army  of  Xerxes,  ia  hie  ezpedithw  to  flrooco,  39^ 
supply  Xerxes  with  200  vessels,  843— axpert  andgraes 
ful  in  swimming,  402,  n. 

Eleam  send  ambassadors  to  E^tP^  to  consult  on  tto 
Olympic  games,  226— possess  no  mnles^  which: Jttey 
think  the  effect  of  some  cuxse,  197— the  4flanotheto 
removed  from  Elis  by  Leocedes,  317— banish,  thsir 
commanders  after  the  battle  of  Pli4e%  4SBL  . 

Electricity,  the  term  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
amber,  175,  n. 

Elephants,  20  of  their  teeth  a  tribute  fixHn  tbe  Etlilo|A> 
ans  and  Calantian  Indians  to  the  king  of  Pania  arery 
three  years,  169.  ... 

Elewis  'taken  by  Cleomenes,  207— tonple  of  Ceires  aad 
Proserpine  at,  302,  n.— the  mysteries  an  inittirhanBtililft 
source  of  riches  to,  401,  n.— the  bodies- of  the  jAifiveB, 
who  under  Polynioes  fought  against  Tlid>«%  Jbnricd 
there,  426.  ... 

Elis  never  produce  mules,  197— mares  of  the  IFJffianit  eov- 
ered  by  asses  out  of  its  limits,  ib. 

Embalming,  remarks  on,  from  diflbrent  writers^  07,  n.— 
Egyptian  modes  of,  ib.-^ules  conoendni^,  flS-^why 
practised,  140. 

Emmelia,  a  Greek  tune,  317. 

Enarece,  Scythians  so  called,  are  punishi>d  with  the  it- 
male  disease,  34 — ^practise  dtvinatkm^  207.  • 

Eneti,  or  Veneti,  famous  for  horses,  247,  n.— Anmnis  fiir 
mules,  59,  n. 

Engraving  of  the  figures  of  animals  on  stcme  flnt  prac- 
tised by  the  £^nn[»tians,  68L 

Ended,  better  to  be,  than  pitied,  153. 

Epaphus,  bulls  esteemed  sacred  to,  by  the  'EgjpOaum^  8L 

Ephesians  dedicate  their  dty  to  Dbma,  8— exdnded  firom 
the  Apaturian  festival  for  murder,  46— put  eertaia 
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Chians  to  death  for  entering  the  city  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  285. 

Bphetut,  temple  of,  122— its  distance  from  Sardis,  260l 

Bphialtet  discovers  to  the  Persians  a  path  over  the 
mountain  to  ThermopylsB,  373— put  to  death  by  Athen- 
ades,  371. 

Eph&ri  instituted  by  Lycurgus,  SO— in  some  respects  su- 
perior in  dignity  to  kings,  296,  n. — ^their  particular  of- 
fice to  watch  the  Spartan  kings,  304,  n.— the  principal 
one  called  Eponymus,  420,  n. 

Epidaurians  afflicted  by  a  famine,  consult  the  Delphic 
orarle,  and  procure  fertility  to  their  lands,  209— their 
dances,  ib. 

Epidaurut  taken  by  Periander,  1S3. 

EpigeneSy  of  Sicyon,  invented  tragedy,  205,  n. 

Epigonoiy  verses  supposed  to  be  written  by  Homer,  197. 

Epistles,  distinction  at  present  observed  in  the  East  In 
rolling  and  sealing  them,  179,  n.— methods  of  convey- 
ing, 354,  380,.  412— one  engraved  on  rocks  by  Therois- 
tocles,385. 

Epizeltu  struck  with  blindness  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
3I4w 

Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  deified,  209— his  temple,  392 
—why  deified,  ib.  n. 

Eretrians,  Darius  commands  Datis  and  Artaphemes  to 
subdue  Eretria  and  Athens,  307— leads  his  army  against 
Eretria,  306— are  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  but  not 
acting  with  firmness  are  deserted  by  them,  ib.— their 
dty  betrayed  to  the  Persians  by  two  of  tlie  more  emin- 
ent  citizens;  their  temples  pillaged  and  burnt,  and 
themselves  made  slaves,  309— the  captives  carrfed  by 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  to  Susa,  are  placed  by  Darius 
at  Arderirca,  315. 

Eridantu,  the  river,  amber  said  to  come  from,  175. 

ErythraanSy  at  war  with  the  Chians,  7— speak  the  same 
language  as  the  Chians,  45. 

Eryx,  his  contest  with  Hercules,  256,  n. 

Ertfxo,  the  wife  of  Arcesilaus,  revenges  his  death,  231. 

EtearchuSy  king,  his  cruelty  to  his  daughter  Phronima, 
230. 

EtheluDoldf  servility  of  his  son,  38,  n. 

Etnuccuu,  taught  the  Romans  their  games  and  combats, 
32,  n. 

EvagoraSf  of  Sparta,  his  mares,  310. 

Euboeoy  an  island  large  and  fertile,  253— its  rocks,  308. 

Exibcean*,  their  treatment  by  Gelon,  359. 

Euelthorty  governor  of  Salamis,  his  present  to  Pheretime, 
on  her  request  of  an  army,  232. 

Evenius  loses  his  eyes  for  sleeping  on  his  dut^  but  is  re- 
compensed, 442. 

Euetperito'f  their  country  remarkably  fertile,  243. 

Eunuchs  employed  as  the  royal  messengers,  162— es- 
teemed by  the  Persians  of  greater  value  than  other 
slavec,  406— black  eunuchs  preferred  in  the  East,  ib.  n. 

Euphorion  entertained  at  his  house  Castor  and  Pollux, 
817. 

Euphrates  divides  Babylon  into  two  parts,  55— its  waters 
drained  by  Cyrus,  58 — ^fertilizes  the  lands  of  the  Assy- 
rians, 59 — is  only  passable  in  vessels,  259. 

EtiripuSf  Aristotle  reported  to  have  destroyed  himself 
there,  267,  n. 

Europa  carried  away  by  the  Cretans,  2— her  sons,  5fiL 

Europa  an  Asiatic,  and  never  saw  Europe,  202. 

Europe t  tin  and  amber  brought  from,  to  Greece,  175— a 
prodigious  quantity  of  gold  in  the  north  ofy  ib.— «ome 
arcount  of,  199,  201— its  most  remote  inhabitants,  203. 

EurybateSy  of  Argos,  killed  in  a  single  combat,  307,  438. 

Euryhiadesy  son  of  Euryclidas,  commande  the  Oredan 
fleet  at  Salamis,  390-48  prevailed  on  by  Themistodes 
to  sUy  and  fight  at  Salamis,  .194— honoured  by  the 
Lacedflsmonians,  ib. 


Euryleon,  takes  possession  of  Minoas,  and  delivers  it 

from  the  oppression  of  Pythagoras,  257—48  slain  by  the 

Selinusians  before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Forensis,  ib. 
Eufymackuty  son  of  Leontiades,  slain  at  Platea,  378. 
Eurysthenes,  i?on  of  Aristodemus,  228— how  discovered 

by  the  Lacedsemonians  to  be  the  eldest  eon  of  Aristo. 

demus,  294— at  variance  with  his  brother  through  life, 

ib. 
Ewrytus  dies  fighting  valiantly,  377. 
Euxine  sea,  of  all  seas  most  deserves  admiration,  213— 

its  length  and  breadth,  ib. 
Ejcpiation,  ceremonies  of,  nearly  the  same  among  the 

Lydians  and  Greeks,  12 — a  full  account  of  its  cereraon. 

ies  given  by  Apollonius  lUiodius,  ib.  n. 


Family,  reply  of  Iphicrates  on  being  reproached  with 
the  meanness  of  his,  260,  n. 

Famine,  resource  against,  practised  by  the  Lydians,  31 
—the  army  of  Cambjrses  suffer  by,  144— dreadful  ef- 
fects  of,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  ib.  n.— among  the 
troops  of  l^erxes,  409^-ainong  Artayctes  and  his  peo- 
pie  during  llie  sie^  of  Sestos,  448. 

Fan,  mysflcal,  why  carried  before  the  image  of  Bacchus, 
395,  n. 

Fates,  the  greater  and  the  less,  29,  n. 

Father,  in  eertain  arts  in  Egyp^  ("id  Indostan,  the 
B«m  obliged  to  follow  his  profession,  128,  n. — his 
profession  followed  by  the  son,  among  the  Lacedss- 
monians,  297. 

Faults,  on  due  examinaUon,  no  man  would  exchange  his 
own  for  those  of  another,  357. 

Feathers  are  continually  foiling  in  the  northern  ports  of 
Scythia,  191,  197. 

Feet  of  vanquished  enemies,  cut  off,  207,  n. 

Festival,  Apaturian,  46— of  Apis,  suppressed  by  Camby- 
ses,  146— of  Bacchus  in  Egypt,  10  (— of  Bacchus  among 
the  Budini,  219— of  Bacchus  at  Njrssa,  169— of  Busiris, 
88— Carnian,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  372— of  Cybele  at 
Cyzicus,  213— of  Diana  at  Bubastos,  88— Hyadnthia, 
420— Hyhrifitica,  302,  n.— of  Isis  in  Egypt,82— of  Juno, 
10— of  Lamps  in  Egypt,  88— of  Latona  at  Butos,  ib.— 
Magophonia,  163— of  Mars  at  Papremis,  88 — of  Mln. 
erva  at  Sais,  ib.— of  Minerva,  among  the  Machlyes  and 
Ausenses,  in  Africa,  237— of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  88 
— Theophanian  at  Delphi,  16— of  Vulcan,  among  tho 
Greeks,  405— first  introduced  by  the  Egyptians,  88— 
none  in  Egypt  without  illuminations,  ib.  n. — an  an- 
dent  distinction  at,  296,  n. 

Figs,  unknown  to  the  Persians,  22. 

Fire  venerated  by  the  Persians,  140— extinguished 
throughout  Persia  on  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  ib.  n. 
-the  magi  worshipped  God  only  by  it,  16%  n. — applied 
by  the  Africans  to  the  veins  of  the  top  of  the  scuU  or 
of  the  temples  of  their  children,  at  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  why,  239— applied  by  the  Sc]rthians  to  their 
shoulders,  arms,  and  stomadis,  ib.  n. — the  appearance 
of  fire  self.kindled  was  generally  deemed  by  the  an- 
dents  an  auspidous  omen,  9U8,  n.— intelligence  con- 
veyed  by  fires,  419,  n. 

Firmament,  adored  by  the  Persians  under  the  ^n>®Ua- 
tion  of  Jove,  41. 

Fish,  the  only  food  of  three  tribes  of  the  Babylonians,  62 
—the  Egirptian  priests  not  permitted  to  feed  on,  81— 
the  lepitodus  and  the  eel  venerated  by  the  Egyptians, 
9S— prindpal  food  of  the  Egyptians,  95,  100— their 
mode  of  propagation  in  Egypt,  100— the  prindpai  food 
of  hM-see  and  cattle  at  the  Prasian  lake,  240— prodigy 
of  the  quick  motion  of  salt  fish  while  brdUng,  448L 

FUhery  in  the  lake  Moeris,  123. 
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riagetbUionf  a  ciistou  of  the  EgyptUuii,  82,  SB— «t  the 
•lur  of  the  Orthiisiaa  Diana,  214 

FlefAf  eat4>n  raw  by  the  ludians  called  Padei,  170--and 
by  the  Abysriiilaua,  ib.  n. 

Flutes,  maaculine  aud  femiDine,  7' 

FortuHf,  bar  incoiutancy  admirably  deacribad  by  Horace^ 
149,  n. 

Forum,  times  of  the,  IT2,  n. 

Fountain,  remarkable  one  in  Etbiiip^s  143— bitter  in 
Srythia,  803, 212— of  Apollo  in  Africa,  231— of  Thaatis 
at  Irasa,  ib.— of  tlie  sun,  237-Haina  fountaiua  near 
Athens,  319— of  the  Mieander  and  Catarractei  S90— 
Castalia,  38f7,  n.— of  Oarg^hie,  ^b, 

Frankincente,  173,  n.— how  collected  by  the  Arabianajb. 

Friend,  the  life  of  one  preferred  to  those  of  a  wife  and 
children,  177,  n. 

Frog,  tlie  symlMil  of  the  people  of  Argos,  SOS,  n. 

Fuel,  resources  in  the  eastern  countries,  where  there  is 
a  bcarcity  of  ir,  205,  n. 

Funerali,  Persian,  44,  140— Egyptian,  07,  140— inter, 
ment  ooromou  in  Greece,  140,  n. — the  eustore  of  inter, 
ment  pi'eceded  that  of  baniii^,  ib. — when  burning 
ceased  at  Rome,  ib.  Uw— Kthiopian,  143— public  one  at 
Athens,  151^  n.— of  Alexander  the  Great,  ib.  n.-^  the 
Scythian  kings,  206— of  the  Scythians  in  general,  200 
—of  the  Greek  and  African  Numades,  240— the  Naoa- 
mones  bury  in  a  sitting  posture,  ib.— «f  the  I'^usi, 
845— and  of  other  'lliracians,  246— in  the  East  similar 
to  those  of  the  Jews,  247,  n— iurigin  of  funeral  games 
mnknown,  ib.  u.— of  the  Lacedasmfmian  kings,  HHfl— 
lamentations  at,  still  pro  vail  in  Egypt  and  various 
parts  of  the  East,  206,  n.— dancing,  a  part  of  the  cere, 
mony  among  the  andeuts,  318^  n.— of  the  Greeks 
slain  at  Platea,  441— shrill  pipe  used  at,  0,  n.— ancient 
custom  of  hiring  people  to  lament  at,  61,  n. 

Furies,  particulars  concerning  them,  887. 

FUrtf  no  where  inantioiied  in  scripture,  810,  n. 

G 

Oalles,  a  wandering  nation  of  Africans,  their  custom 
with  respect  to  their  wives  and  children,  in  case  of 
war,  237,  n. 

Games,  public,  in  honour  of  Perseus,  00— funeral,  847, 
n. — Olympic.    See  Olympic  games— Pythian,  301. 

Garamantes,  a  people  who  avoid  communication  with 
men,  236. 

Gargaphie,  the  fountain  of,  425— its  water  stopped  up 
by  the  Persians,  432. 

Garlands,  worn  at  feasts,  and  given  by  one  friend  to 
another,  200,  n. 

GcUe,  the  king's,  an  honourable  situation  in  Persia,  177,n. 

Geese,  sacrificed  by  the  E^ptians,  84. 

Gela,  the  city,  some  account  of,  287,  n.  358,  n. 

Gelitner,  king  of  the  Vandals,  strange  effect  of  grief  in, 
130,  n. 

Gelon^  son  of  Dinomeoia,  355— his  power  comuderablc, 
ib.— distinguishes  himself  in  several  wars,  358— ob- 
tains the  supreme  authority  of  Gela,  and  possession 
of  Syracuse,  S50->his  treatment  of  the  people  of  Me- 
gara  and  Eubcen,  ib. — address  to  huu  from  the  Grecian 
ambassadors,  ib.— ^ifftirs  the  Greeks  assistance  on 
certain  terms,  wliich  they  reject,  ibv— sends  Cadmus 
to  Delphi  with  three  vessels  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  361— conquers  Amilcar,  362— said  to  have 
destroyed  Amilcar  by  a  stratagem,  ib.  n. 

Geometry,  origin  of,  104. 

Gephyreans,  their  origin,  201— compelled  by  the  Dqqo. 
tians  to  retire  to  Athens,  262— bridges  took  their 
Greek  name  from,  ib.  n. 

Germans,  erroneously  supposed  to  have  descended 
from  'j;c  OermaxiiauB  in  Persia,  40,  n. 


Gerrkus,  the  river,  Ita  Mnrae,  MMk 

Geryon,  said  to  have  three  haada  and  three  bodlaa,  191,  ■■ 

GetfiB,  redueed  by  Dariin*  815— bcfieva  thaaiaelTaB  tnu 
mortal,  ib.— believe  in  no  other  god  than  ghunoKIs,  ih. 
— foUow  the  army  of  Darioa,  816— said  t»  ba  tiM  sum 
with  the  Scythians  and  Goths,  8J5»  n. 

Gestatum,  human,  ten  months  tbapflriodof  It,  faaanlly 
spoken  of  by  the  andenti,  897,  ■. 

Giants,  traditions  of  in  every  eonatry,  81,  ■. 

Gibbon,  Mr,  his  sensible  raJprtiaa  «■  the  an^^aek  ef 
prodigies,  886^  a. 

Gibraltar,  the  straits  of,  sailed  tfiraivh  by  FheiUolBBa, 
in  tiie  service  of  Necho,  king  of  f^gypt,  800^  n, 

Gillus,  Darius  endeavours,  but  without  tfJMl^  tonatore 
him  to  Tarentum,  188. 

Gindaties,  peculiar  cuatom  of  their  wlraa,  89^— Uved  oa 
the  lotus,  ib.  a. 

Glaris,  extraordinary  rietory  obtained  bf  lis  p60|rio 
over  the  Austrians,  440,  n. 

Glass,  in  Ethiopia  supplied  by  crystal,  149^  q. 

Glaticus,  of  Chioe,  the  inveutor  of  inlaying  IreB,  & 

Glaueus,  son  of  Epicydes,  story  of  1dm  and  a 
904— Us  story  as  reUted  by  JuTonal,  SQfi^Hb 

Glaueus,  son  of  Hippolochus,  46. 

Glisas,  andently  famous  fur  its  wina,  430^  ■* 

Gnats,  remedy  in  Egypt  againat,  101    grant 
infest  Myus,  254,  n. 

Gnomon,  received  by  the  Greeks  firom  the  Bebylontana, 
104. 

Goats,  never  sacrificed  by  the  Mandaaians,  out  of  refer- 
ence to  Pan,  84— in  Egypt  a  goat  had  pnUic  conan. 
nication  with  a  woman,  ib.— goat  and  Pin  aynony- 
mous  words,  85 — their  urine  used  by  the  AfHeue 
against  convulsions,  83&— recommended  in  an  i 
tic  complaint,  ib.  n.— their  blood  fiunnerlj 
of  benefit  in  pleurisies,  ib.  n.— the  Atheniam  detor- 
rained  to  sacrific«  500  annually  to  Diana,  SIS. 

Gobrycu,  one  of  the  seven  consf  iratoira  againat  the  magi, 
160— eeizes  one  of  the  magi,  188— iaterprets  to  Deriaa 
the  meaning  of  a  present  sent  to  him  by  the  Seythiana, 
224— recommends  to  Darius  a  atratafem  to  daeaiTe 
the  Scythians,  ib. 

God,  memorable  saying  of  Simonldes  eoneemlDg,  Vn,  n. 

Gods,  supposed  by  the  andents  to  abandfm  a  dty  <m  the 
point  of  being  taken,  0,  n.— ineonaistant  behaviour  of 
their  worshippers  to  them,  30,  n.— of  the  Panianai 
41— >names  of  the  twelve,  invented  by  tlie  E^ptiaaa^ 
and  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greelca,  68— alter  of 
the  twelve  at  Athens,  60— almost  all  their  namoa  bor- 
rowed by  Greece  from  Egypt,  86— namaa  of  ttwaonot 
familiar  in  Egypt,  ib — ^worshipped  by  the  FeJeagiaDa 
without  any  name,  ib.— the  E^ptians  first  Imnglnod 
what  month  or  day  was  to  be  consecrated  to  eadi 
deity,  06— asserted  by  the  E^Tptlana  not  to  have  ap- 
peared in  a  human  form  for  11,340  yeara,  110— for- 
merly reigned  in  Egypt,  120— what  meant  by  their 
nativity,  marriage,  and  tombs,  181,  n— «f  tlie  AnhL 
ans,  137— of  the  Scythians,  805-of  the  Afrioui^  I 
of  the  Thradans,  876. 

Gold,  its  proportion  to  silver  in  the  time  jpf ; 
6,  n.— much  used  by  the  Masaagetse,  fiftpHfWppor- 
tion  to  silver  varied  at  dilTerent  times,  4||^^^—&i  the 
gold  coin  of  the  andents  one  flfUethpart'ifc'aippoaedta 
have  been  alloy,  ib.  n — in  India  cast  up  by  aata,  17&— 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  175— the  ^par^na  not  allowed 
to  have  any,  185,  n.— the  aaered  gold  of  Oe  Seythiani^ 
190_traffic  for,  between  the  Carthaginlana  and  a  peow 
pie  beyond  the  columns  of  Ilerculea,  848  aaid  by  La* 
cretins  to  have  been  held  in  no  estimation,  888^  n.^ 
Croesus  gives  Alcmsson  as  much  as  he  can  eorry,SI6 
-great  quantities  found  in  tlie  tents  of  the 
after  the  baUle  of  Platea,  4ia 
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OoU  dust  deaeends  from  mount  Tmohia)  31,  270— ^w 
procured  in  CyraniB  in  Africa,  211. 

Goldeti,  a  water  in  Peraia  so  called,  drank  by  none  ex. 
cept  the  king  and  his  eldest  son,  57,  n. 

Gorgo,  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  remark, 
able  for  her  virtue,  257,  n.— 4ier  wise  saying  to  her  fa. 
ther,  S59— explains  the  secret  message  of  Demaratus 
to  the  Lacedonnonians,  380. 

6orgop,*9  head,  Perseus  visits  £g]rpt  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  from  Africa,  90L 

Gorgttf,  son  of  Chersia^  deprived  ot  his  city  by  his  bro- 
tlier,  takes  refuge  among  the  Medes,  277— .Salamis  re. 
stored  to  him,  27[>-an  officer  in  Xerxes'  fleet,  344 

Gotks,  their  mythology,  207,  n.— supposed  the  same  with 
tiie  Seythians  and  Getse,  215,  n. 

Government^  at  first  theocratic,  then  monarchic  and  de. 
mocratic,  120,  n. — arguments  in  favour  of  a  republi. 
can,  163— of  an  <rfigarchy,  I&^— of  a  monarchy,  16&— 
the  Lacedaemonian,  ib.  n.— of  Oreat  Britain,  ib.  n.— <• 
the  sixth  book  of  Polybius  opens  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  different  forms  of,  ib.  n. — an  equal  form  o^  the 
best,26S. 

Grojf,  presented  to  a  conqueror  by  tlie  ancient  nations 
of  the  West,  to  show  that  they  confessed  themselves 
overcome,  223,  n. 

CrasshopperSf  why  worn  by  the  Athenians  in  their  hair, 
360,  n. 

Greece,  formerly  discriminated  only  by  the  names  of  its 
different  inhabitants,  1,  n.— ^Listinguished  for  its  tern, 
perate  seasons,  172. 

Greeks,  more  tenacious  of  tlieir  national  dignity  than  the 
Romans,  1,  n.— universally  free  before  Croesus,  3— 
their  profuse  sacrifices,  15,  n. — Croesus  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  alliance  of  their  most  powerful  states,  17 — 
distinguished  by  their  acutencss ;  and  the  Athenians 
most  sagacious,  18 — their  manners  and  customs  not 
essentially  different  from  thostf  of  the  Lydians,  31— ^d 
not  worship  images  before  the  time  of  Cecrops,  41,  n. 
—believe  tliat  the  gods  partake  of  human  nature,  41— <• 
said  by  the  Persians  not  to  leave  their  tables  satisfied, 
42 — a  passion  for  boys  learned  from  them,  ib.^^write 
and  reckon  with  counters  from  the  left  to  the  right,  81 
— 'the  name  of  Hercules  communicated  to  them  by  the 
Egyptians,  83— visit  Egypt  to  obtain  knowledge,  85^ 
n. — received  the  names  of  almost  all  the  geds  from 
Egypt,  86— their  theogony  ascribed  to  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  87— their  religious  ceremonies  derived  from 
the  Egyptians,  88— do  not  connect  themselvaa  with 
women  in  their  temples,  89— surpassed  by  the  Egyp^ 
tians  in  the  reverence  they  pay  to  age,  06— call  Orus, 
Apollo,   120— considered  Osiris  the  same  person  as 
Bacchus,  ib.  and  n.— consider  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and 
Pan,  as  the  youngest  of  their  deities,  120— their  tradi. 
tion  of   Bacchus,  121 — Egyptian  children   intrusted 
with  the  lonians  and  Carians  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Greek  lang^uage,  124— certain  of  the  Greeks  settle  at 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  131— their  anniversary  rites  in 
memory  of  the  dead,  105— Olen,  their  first  poet,  109,  a 
—not  suffered  by  the  Africans  to  see  Irasa,  231— bor. 
rowed  from  the  Africans  the  vest  and  aegis,  with  which 
they  decorate  the  shrine  of  Minerva,  239— observe  the 
same  ceremonies  with  the  African  Nomades  in  the  in- 
terment of  the  dead,  240— various  articles  of  science 
introduced  among,  by  the  Phenidans,  261— the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  assist  the  lonians,  the  source 
of  calamities  to  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  27&— 
Darius  sends  emissaries  to  diffisrent  parts  of  Greece, 
to  demand  earth  and  water,  2S3— euffered  greater  evils 
during  the  reigns  of  Darina,  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes, 
than  in  all  the  preceding  generations,  9Q&— weights 
and  measures  first  introduced  among,  by  Pythagoras, 


SIT,  n.-^why  tliey  called  every  atrocliMia  «dne  Lem- 
nian,  320— Xerxes  determines  en  an  expedMes  agiAast 
them,  383— tiieir  modeof  dispostog  tiidr  armyi  S84^  n. 
— JCerxes  demands  earth  and  water  of  thorn,  SSI- 
poor  but  rirtuous,  SlS-^esolutimi  of  those  who  deter- 
mined  to  resist  Xerxes  agwnst  those  who  submitted 
to  him  without  necessity,  361— refused,  with  •  few 
exceptions,  to  adore  the  Persian  kings,  352^  n.— pre. 
vious  to  an  engagement  with  Xerxes,  determine  to 
suppress  all  private  resentments,  365— send  duree  spies 
to  Sardis,  ib.— the  associates  against  Xerxes  a|^y  a 
second  time  to  the  Argires  for  assistance,  who  evade 
giving  them  any,  356— send  ambassaders  to  form  a 
treaty  with  Gekm,  356— address  of  their  ambaasadora 
to  Gelon,  350— are  promised  assistance  by  the  Ceroy- 
reans,  who  never  fulfil  their  engagements,  8M  -ere 
refused  assistance  by  the  Cretans,  363— send  forces  to 
defend  tlie  Olympic  straits,  but  are  persuaded  by  Alex-* 
aader  to  withdraw  than,  hi  consequence  of  whirh 
they  are  forsaken  by  the  Thessalians,  364— resotve  to 
defend  the  straits  of  Thermopyl8B,S65— and  there  reeaive 
Xerxes,  their  fieet  being  stationed  at  Artemisfann,  fl»;< 
—three  of  their  vessels  taken  by  Xerxes  at  Sdalliits, 
366— a  second  time  fix  tlieir  stsftion  at  Artemisiam, 
369— take  fifteen  of  the  Persian  vessels,  ib.— tiicamp  In 
the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  371— numbers  of  their  army 
at  Thermopylae,  ib.— on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  cou. 
suit  on  a  retreat,  but  are  dissuaded  by  Leonidas,  37^— 
are  defeated  by  the  Persians  at  Thermopylae,  376— 
their  naval  armament  at  Artemisium,  881— engage  in 
a  sea.fight  with  the  Persians  at  Euboea,  382— take 
thirty  of  their  vessels,  and  are  separated  by  the  night, 
383— defeat  the  Cilicians,  384 — again  engage  the  Perw 
B»ans  by  sea,  when  both  fleets  retire,  ib.— deliberate 
about  retiring  to  the  remoter  parts  of  Greece,  ib.— 
their  contentions  at  the  Olympic  games,  represented 
by  Tigranes  to  the  Persians  as  a  proof  of  thdr  virtue, 
S86-^their  fleet  anchors  at  Salamis,  389^-.informed  that 
Xerxes  had  burned  the  citadel  of  Athens,  part  prepare 
to  fly,  and  the  rest  determine  to  risk  an  engagement 
at  sea  near  the  isthmus,  393— Themistocles  prevails  en 
Eurybiades,  their  commander,  to  stay  and  fight  at 
Salamis,  394— on  a  convulsion  of  the  earth,  which  was 
felt  at  sea,  the  Greek  confederates  suppUcate  the 
gods,  and  implore  the  interposition  of  the  .Saddas,  ib. 
—defend  the  Peloponnese  against  Xerxes,  307— dis. 
sensions  among  them  at  Salamis,  306— a  catalogue  «f, 
remarkable  for  tlieir  merit  and  poverty,  given  by 
JElian,  400,  n.— finding  it  impracticable  to  return  to 
the  isthmus,  prepare  for  battle,  ib.— destroy  a  great 
part  of  Xerxes'  fleet  at  Salamis,  401— with  but  shmII 
loss  on  their  own  aide,  402— several,  whose  ships  are 
destroyed,  escape  by  swimming  to  Salamis,  ib.  4irt  of 
swimming  taught  by,  ib.  a— pursue  Xerxes  to  An. 
droe,  and  then  resolve  to  sufifer  him  to  eaeape^  4Q7<— 
their  account  of  Xerxes  and  liis  invasion  of  Greece, 
rejected  by  Mr  Richardson,  410,  n.  ■  attack  Carystas, 
and  after  wasting  its  lands  return  to  Salami^  ib.— «ft 
Salamis,  set  apart,  as  sacred  to  the  gods,  the  first  fruits 
of  their  success ;  divide  the  pkiadera  and  tend  tto 
choicest  to  Delphi,  ib.— erect  a  status  at  Delphi;  ill— 
sail  to  the  isthmus,  ib.— declare  that  Themistedee  de. 
served  the  second  reward,  but  avoid  from  wvy  te  de- 
cide who  deserved  the  first,  and  severally  retttm  te^. 
their  own  homes,  ib.— 4heir  fleet  at  J^jina.  agidnst 
Mardonius,  41&— arrive  at  Plateai  436— emenat  ef  their 
army  at  Platea,  427— offer  sacrifices  previous  to  battle, 
428— which  premise  them  victory  if  they  aet  on  the 
defensive,  4TO  ha  wantof  water  and  previsien,  rhangn 
their  situation,  496— are  pmrsued  by  the  Barbarians, 
434— come  to  an  eagafemeat  al  Flataia  and  are  vie 
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toiious,  435— plunder  the  PenUm  nmp  after  the  battle 
of  Platea,  440— inter  their  dead  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tea,  441— beside  Thebee,  and  put  to  death  the  Thebana 
Avho  had  taken  part  with  the  Medea,  ib.— their  fleet 
sails  from  Delos,  443  ;  and  arrires  at  Mycalo,  ib.— de. 
feat  the  Persians  at  Myrale,  445— sail  from  Mycale  to 
Abydos,  447— the  Pelupoiinefians  return  to  Greere, 
and  the  Athenians  besiege  and  take  Sestos,  ib.— the 
Athenians  return  from  the  battles  of  Platea  and  My- 
cale  to  Greece,  44S. 

GrijfflnSf  9/9^  n. 

Grintu,  son  of  i&anius,  commanded  by  the  Pythian  to 
build  a  city  in  Africa,  e^. 

Groves  at  Mona,  excellent  use  made  of  their  supposed 
sanctity  by  Mr  Mason,  303,  u. 

GtypMntf  193. 

Gum-arabic  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming,  98,  n. 

Gygesy  sou  of  Dascylus,  various  accounts  of,  d,  n. — rour- 
ders  Candaules,  and  obtains  his  empire,  lb. — sends  pre- 
sents  to  Delphi,  6— his  riches  proverbial,  ib.  n.— takes 
the  city  Colophon,  ib. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  9S),  n. 

Gymnopcedia,  some  account  of,  S09,  n. 

Of/ndest  tlie  river,  reduced  by  C}tu8,  through  resent- 
ment,  57— divided  by  Cyrus  into  three  hundred  and 
sixty  channels,  259. 


H 


Habity  distinction  between  it  and  custom,  148,  n. 

Habits,  military,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  very  much 
resembled  each  other,  25S,  n. 

Hair  worn  short  by  tlie  Argivcs,  and  long  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, after  the  latter  had  obtained  Thyrea,  2ft— 
formerly  worn  long  by  the  Greeks,  ib.  n.— why  cut  oft' 
before,  and  suffered  to  grow  beliind,  by  the  Abantes, 
4(),  n.— order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  concerning  that 
of  his  troops,  ib.  n.— worn  long  by  the  Babylonians,  GO 
—of  the  priests  in  Egypt  worn  short,  in  other  places 
li»ng,  80— Egyptians,  on  tlie  loss  of  their  friends,  suffer 
their  hair  to  grow,  other  nations  cut  it  oft^  ib.— of  the 
eye-brows,  cut  off'  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  death  of  a 
cat,  90— of  the  head,  and  every  part  of  the  body,  shaved 
by  the  Egyptians,  on  the  deatii  of  a  dog,  91 — cut  off' by 
the  Delian  youth,  in  honour  of  the  Hyperborean  vir- 
gins, 198 — offering  it  to  tlie  gods,  of  great  antiquity,  ib. 
n.— cut  off'  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in  a  circular  form  ; 

a  custom  forbidden  the  Jews,  ib.  n a  tuft  only  worn 

in  the  centre  of  the  head  by  the  Macae,  236— by  the 
Maxyes  suff'ered  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
but  not  on  the  left,  240— worn  long  by  the  Persians, 
285— shaved  by  the  Milesians  in  testimony  of  sorrow, 
280 — Lacedaemonians  adorn  theirs,  before  any  enter- 
prise of  danger,  372 — the  Persians  cut  off  the  hair  from 
themselves,  their  horses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  on  the 
death  of  Masistius,  425— plaited  by  the  Lycians  in  a 
circular  form,  208,  n. 

Halysy  the  river,  its  course,  3— celebrated  for  its  cold- 
ne8s,23,  n. 

Hands  of  vanquished  enemies  cut  off^  207,  n. 

Hannibaly  an  artifice  practised  by  him,  154,  n. 

HappinesSy  Solon's  sentiments  on,  10. 

Hare  conceives  when  already  pregnant,  173. 

Harmocydes  animates  the  Phoceans  against  the  Persian 
cavalry  under  Mardonius,  423. 

Harmodius  with  Aristogiton  puts  Hipparclius  to  death, 
260. 

HarpagHSy  Astyages  places  great  confidence  in,  35— is 
coininauded  by  Astyages  to  take  Cyrus,  and  put  him 
to  death,  ib.— delivers  Cyrus  to  Mitridates  to  be  ex- 
posed,  30 ;  who,  contrary  to  his  orders,  preserves  him. 


97 ;  on  the  discovery  of  whidi  Astyages  causes  Har- 
pagus  to  eat  of  his  own  dead  son,  98— Ms  sulmlsslye 
reply  to  Astyages  on  that  occasion,  ib.^— invites  Cyrvi 
to  seixe  on  tlie  dominions  oi  Astyages,  90-^ii8alt8  As- 
tjrages  in  captivity,  40— is  appointed  by  Cyrus  to  flis 
command  of  his  army,  49— arrives  in  Ionia,  and  bloriu 
ades  the  different  to^iis,  50— takes  Fbocsea,  Ih.  takes 
the  city  of  the  Teians,  and  the  other  citiM  of  loiria, 
Miletus  excepted,  51— ^iroceeds  agidnst  the  Cariansi 
Caunians,  and  Lycians,  ib. ;  and  subdues  them,  S^ 
takes  Histiaeus  priscmer,  289 ;  and  he  and  Artaphcmes 
crucify  him,  ib. 

Havkf  whoever  kills  one,  put  to  death  by  the  E^fyptl- 
ans,  90— the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  this  animal*  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  ib.  n.— Osiris  worshipped  under  the 
flgtore  of  one,  ib.  n.— buried  by  tlie  E^ryptiana,  91. 

Heads  of  vanquished  enemies  exposed  as  trof^ites,  806^ 
n. — of  sacrificed  animals  imprecated  by  the  ^ypttsns^ 
82— of  beasts  never  eaten  by  the  Egyptians,  ih.  Sas 
Skulls. 

Health,  attention  of  the  E^^yptians  to,  91. 

Hecatanuy  the  historian,  119,  280— Herodotus  did  not 
borrow  from  him,  1 19,  a— some  account  of  Um,  ib.  n. 
— his  account  of  Miltiades  gaining  possession  of  LsBk 
nos,  319— his  advice  to  Aristagoras,  254w 

Hecatombs,  tlieir  origin,  317,  n. 

Hector,  son  of  Priam,  superior  to  Paris  in  age  and  tIf- 
tue,  108. 

Hegesistratus,  son  of  Aristagoras,  his  name  consUeted 
by  Leutycliides  as  an  omen,  442. 

Hegesistratus,  the  Elean,  escapes  from  prisMi  by  cutting 
off'  a  part  of  his  foot,  42S). 

Heifer,  Mycerinus  inters  his  daughter  in  one  of  wood, 
1 14 — to  touch  one  esteemed  impious  by  the  Cyreoean 
women,  239— ^the  women  of  Barce  abstain  from  its 
flesh,  ib. 

Helen  demanded  by  tlie  Greeks,  S— styled  Venus  the 
stranger,  106— detained  by  Proteus,  lOT— the  cause  of 
tlie  Trojan  war,  108— restored  by  Proteus  to  M«ielaiia^ 
ib — AtticainvadedbytlieTyndarid8eonheraccoontt4a7. 

HeiiopoUs,  its  inhabitants  deemed  the  most  ingenious  of 
all  the  Egyptians,  68— the  On  of  the  scriptures,  and 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  sun,  09,  n. 

HeU,  descent  into,  a  form  of  admission  into  tlie  rojrstsr- 
ies,  391,  n. 

HellanodidF,  the  judges  at  the  Olymjrfc  games,  SSO^  n. 

Hellenians  frequently  migrated,  17— called  Dorians,  ib. 

Hellenium,  a  temple  of  the  Greeks,  131. 

Hellespont^  its  length  and  width,  213-^t8  original  name, 
321,  n.— the  Persians  throw  a  bridge  across  it^  331 ; 
which  being  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  Xerxes  orders 
tlirce  hundred  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  939» 
another  bridge  constructed  over  it  by  the  ordnr  sf 
Xerxes,  ib. — Xerxes  preparing  to  pass  tlie  bridge 
thro%%'s  into  the  Hellespont  a  cup,  a  golden  goUet,  and 
a  Persian  simitar,  337. 

Hellopia,  why  so  called,  385,  n. 

Helmet,  crest  first  added  to  by  the  Carians,  Sfi ;  used  by 
the  ancients  on  various  occasions,  129 ;  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  237. 

Helots,  Spartan  slaves,  296,  n.  986,  n. 

Hemp  used  by  the  Thracians  for  making  garments,  810 
— Scythian  manner  of  extracting  a  perfumed  Taponr 
from,  ib. 

Heractea,  Dorieus,  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
being  advised  to  found  it,  sails  to  Italy,  256. 

Heraclidee,  their  origin,  3— excluded  from  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia  by  the  Mermnades,  0— of  Sparta,  demand  a 
compensation  from  Xerxes  fur  the  death  of  Lecnridas, 
409— attempted  to  return  to  the  Peloponnese,  486L 
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Heralth,  their  persons  always  sacred,  I56L 
Hfrcules,  his  reputed  parents  of  Egjrptian  origin,  83— 
his  temple  at  Tyre  highly  venerated,  ib. — preposterous 
iable  in  Greece  concerning  him,  84— arriving  in  Scy. 
tliio,  discovers  a  female  of  unnatural  appearance,  by 
whom  he  has  three  sons,  191— >the  fat  her  of  Scytha,the 
founder  uf  the  Scythians,  192— worshipped  by  the  Scy. 
thians,  205— an  impression  of  his  foot  in  Scytliia,  213 — 
said  to  have  measured  the  stadium  at  Olynipia  by  the 
length  of  his  own  foot,  ib.  n,— his  tize,  whence  esti- 
mated by  Pythagoras,  ib.  n.— >whence  the  proverb, 
**  £x  pede  Herculem,"  ib.  n. — ^liis  contest  with  Eryx, 
256,  n. — his  temples  on  the  plains  of  Marathon  and 
Cynosargis,  314— his  altar  at  Thermopylas,  365— de- 
serted by  Jason,  369 — when  burning,  aided  by  the 
spontaneous  rise  of  the  Dyras,  371 — son  of  Amphitry- 
on and  Alcniena,  121. 
HerctUeSf  Egyptian,  one  of  the  must  ancient  deities  of 
Egypt,  83— his  oracle,  97— his  temple,  106-^n  the  se- 
cond rank  of  Egyptian  gods,  121. 
Hercules,  Grecian,  not  known  in  Egypt,  83. 
Hercules,  Olympian,  84. 
Hercules,  Thasian,  ib. 

Hercules,  Tyrian,  supposed  to  be  the  Israelitish  Samson, 
396^  n. — many  things  in  his  worship  seem  borrowed 
from  the  Levitical  law,  or  grounded  on  what  the  scrip- 
ture relates  of  Samson,  ib.  n. 
Hercules,  columns  of,  79,  237 — more  anciently  called  the 
columns  of  Briareus,  ib.  n. — a  people  beyond  them, 
237— names  of,  242,  n. 
Hennippus  betrays  Histiaeus,  282. 
Hermolycus,  son  of  Euthynus,  445. 
Hertnotitnus,  his  unexampled  revenge,  406. 
He&odotus,  a  sketch  of  his  life,iii. — design  of  his  history, 
1— simplicity  of  his  introduction,  ib.  n. — liis  name  to  be 
BO  spelt,  and  not  Erodotus,  ib.  n. — ^no  author  more 
warmly  commended,  or  more  vehemently  censured,  ib. 
n. — an  English  translation  of  his  history  printed  in 
1584,  2,  n  — censured  by  Voltaire  and  Gibbon,  8,  n. — 
his  malignity,  according  to  Plutarch,  11,  n.— lived  four 
hundred  years  after  Hesiod  and  Homer,  87— did  not 
write  the  life  of  Homer,  ib.  n.— particularly  wishes  to 
avoid  the  discussion  of  sacred  subjects,  89— instance  of 
his  not  being  so  credulous  as  generally  imagined,  110 
—did  not  borrow  from  Hecataeus,  119,  n. — never  charg- 
ed with  theft  by  Plutarch,  ib.  n. — whence  the  names  of 
his  books,  135.  n. — his  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  facts 
he  relates,  149,  n. — perfectly  uninformed  in  subjects 
relating  to  natural  philosophy,  171,  n. — ^instance  of  his 
geographical  ignorance,  191,  n. — Dean  Swift's  opinion 
of  him,  291,  n.— justified  against  Plutarch,  respecting 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  311,  n.— declares  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  record  the  different  opinions  of  men,  though 
he  is  not  obliged  indiscriminately  to  credit  them,  357 — 
declares  his  faith  in  orades,  399— anciently  a  very  com. 
mon  name,  412,  n. 
Hesiod,  the  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  him,  87— lived 
four  hundred  years  l>efore  Herodotus,  ib. — a  rhapso- 
dist,264 
Hieronymus,  an  Andrian,  a  famous  wrestler,  428. 
Himera,  famous  for  its  baths,  288,  n. 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Pbistratus,  put  to  death  by  Aristo- 
giton  and  Harmodius,  260-Jiis  vision  previous  to  his 
death, ib. 
Hippias,  son  of  Pisistratus,  succeeds  Hipparchus  in  the 
government  of  Athens,  and  resents  his  death,  262— ex- 
cites  the  Persians  against  the  Athenians,  275— conducts 
the  Persian  army  to  Marathon,  309— his  vision,  311— 
in  the  act  of  sneezing  loses  a  tooth,  which  he  considers 
as  inauspicious,  ib. 
tiipitocUdest  son  of  Tisander,  his  absurd  conduct  when  a 


candidate  for  the  daughter  <tf  caisthcoies,  317— hia  ex- 
pression  on  that  occasion  proverbial,  318. 

Hippocrates,  father  of  Pisistratus,  beholds  a  wonderful 
prodigy,  17. 

Hippocratetj  phjrsidan  of  Coe,  to  his  aphorisms  in  medi- 
cine scarcely  a  new  one  added,  97,  n. 

Hippocrates,  prince  of  Gela,  betrays  the  Zandeans  to  the 
Samian8,287. 

Hippocrates,  son  of  Pantareus,  succeeds  his  brother  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Gela,  358— loses  his  life  in  a  war 
against  the  Sicilians,  359. 

Hippopotamus,  esteemed  sacred  in  Papremis,  but- in  no 
other  part  of  Egypt,  92— generally  supposed  the  Behe- 
moth of  scripture,  ib.  n.— this  controverted  by  Mr 
Bruce,  ib.  n.— several  particulars  of,  ib.  B.-^t8  nature 
and  properties,  93. 

Hipsicratea,  to  gratify  her  husband,  constantly  wore  the 
habit  of  a  man,  227,  n. 

Histiaa,  tlie  dty  of,  possessed  by  Xerxes'  fleet,  386. 

HistiiBUS,  son  of  Lysagoras,  252— enabled  the  Persians 
under  Darius  to  repass  the  Ister,  226— prevented  by 
Darius  from  building  a  dty  in  Thrace,  and  taken  by 
him  to  Susa,  251— his  manner  of  conveying  a  secret 
message  to  Aristagoras,  254-^taken  captive  by  latra- 
goras,  ib.— by  hin  protestations  deludes  Darius,  who 
sends  him  against  Aristagoras  in  Ionia,  278— proceeds 
to  Sardis,  where  he  perceives  himself  suspected  bj 
Artaphemes,  281— assumes  the  command  of  the  Ionian 
forces  against  Darius,  ib.— is  seized  by  the  Chians,  but 
released,  ib.— his  letters  to  certain  Persians  at  Sardis, 
on  the  subject  of  a  revolt,  intercepted,  ib. — attempts  to 
land  at  Miletus,  and  is  wounded  in  the  thigh :  agaiki 
sets  sail  for  Chios,  and  passes  over  to  Mitylene ;  and 
with  eight  triremes  properly  equipped,  proceeds  to 
Byzantium,  282— informed  of  the  fate  of  Miletus,  con. 
fides  to  Bisaltes  the  afiidrs  of  the  Hellespont,  and  de- 
parts with  some  Lesbians  for  Chios,  288— gives  battle 
'to  the  detachment  defending.  Chios,  and  kills  a  great 
number  of  them,  and  subdues  the  residue  of  the  Chians, 
ib.— besieges  lliasus,  289— but  raises  the  siege,  and  ia  . 
taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  with  Harpagus,  ib.— his  de- . 
sire  of  life,  ib.— is  crucified  by  Artaphemes  and  Har-  , 
psgus,  ib. — ^his  head  sent  to  Darius,  who  orders  it  to  , 
be  honourably  interred,  ib. 

History,  its  derivation  in  the  Greek,  I,  n.— what  it  im-  ^ 
plies  in  its  original  sense,  ib. 

Hoffman,  a  mistake  in  his  lexicon,  212,  n. 

Homer,  the  Grecian  theogony  ascribed  to  him,  97— this . 
contradicted,  ib.  n. — lived  four  hundred  years  before 
Herodotus,  ib. — his  life  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  not 
written  by  him,  ib.  n. — ^not  ignorant  of  Helen's  arriv- 
ing at  the  court  of  Proteus,  though  he  no  where  men. 
tions  it,  107 — ^naroes  of  the  different  parts  of  his  poems, 
ib.  n.— did  not  write  the  Cyprian  verses,  ib.— extolled 
for  his  lies,  160,  n.— his  epigonoi,  197— the  author  of 
various  poems,  besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ib.  n.— 
a  rhapsodist,  264,  n. — ^his  verses  generally  selected  in 
the  poetical  contests  of  the  rhapsodists  at  Sicyon,  ib. 

Honey,  used  to  preserve  dead  bodies,  57 — abundance  of, 
among  the  Zygantes,  241— various  kinds  of,  242,  n.— 
made  of  tiie  tamarisk  and  wheat  at  Callatebns,  331. 

Horns  in  cold  countries  will  not  grow,  or  are  alwajrs 
diminutive,  197i— of  peculiar  size  and  form,  238,  n. 

Horses,  in  the  lands  near  Sardis  feed  on  serpents,  25— 
have  no  antipathy  to  camels,  26,  n. — a  consecrated 
white  one  of  Cyrus  lost,  57 — ^the  province  of  Babylon 
maintains  eight  hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand 
mares  for  the  sovereign's  use,  58-r«acrificed  to  the  sun 
by  the  Massagetse,  65— sacrificed  to  Neptune,  ib.  n.— 
Darius  chosen  king  of  Persia  by  the  neighing  of  one, 
106— the  CUidaiie  produced  to  Cyrus  the  tribote  of  a 
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white  oiM  er^ry  d«7,  lOB— pwtkulMrt  conrerning.  172, 
n^-marcs*  milk  drank  by  the  SoythUuM,  181^-tnuned 
to  tlie  diara  by  the  I]rrc«,  180— white,  esteemed  by  the 
luioiciits,  and  by  the  modem  Tarten,  ib.  n.— bear  the 
•xtremett  culd  in  Seythia,  196— wild  white  ones  romod 
the  river  Hypanis  in  Srythia,  SCO— respect  paid  to  one 
by  the  emptror  Hadrian,  ^Oi,  n.<^UMTificed  by  the 
St-ythians,  )i03—flft%  strangled  on  tlie  death  of  the  king 
in  Mcythia,  )209— the  custom  of  harnessing  four  to  a 
rarriagp,  borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  Africa,  840— 
of  the  Sigyne,  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  847— those  by 
the  Prasian  lake  feed  principally  on  fish,  840— of  Thes. 
saly  much  esteemed,  863,  n.— that  of  Artybius  assisted 
his  master  in  battle,  878— Ericthonius  the  first  who 
drove  Hith  four,  890,  n.— mode  oi  ranging  four  horses 
for  the  chariot  race,  ib.  n.— the  mares  of  Cimon  inter, 
red,  which  had  three  times  obtained  the  prise  at  the 
Olympit;  games,  310— ten  sacred  Nissenn,  33V— ^soan, 
remarkable  for  their  swiftness,  ib.  n.— and  sixe,  484,  n. 
— the  skins  of  their  heads  worn  by  the  Atiatic  Ethio. 
plans  on  their  heads,  340— terrified  at  the  sight  of  ca. 
mels,  318— the  legs  of  Phamuches*  horse  cut  off  for 
occasioning  his  master's  death,  ib.  and  n.— «  sacrifice 
of  white  ones  offered  by  the  ma^  to  the  river  Strymon, 
SIB— in  LacedsBmonia,  possessed  only  by  the  wealthy, 
411,  n. 

Uospitalitg,  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the  most  sacred 
of  all  engagements,  133,  n.— its  rites,  in  ancient  times, 
paid  without  distinction  of  person,  150,  n.— customs  of 
the  ancients  respecting,  886,  n.— of  tiie  Athenians,  411, 
n.— from  a  regard  to  its  ties,  the  Athenians  spared  the 
'  life  of  Alexander,  the  ambassador  of  Xerxes,  416,  D. 

HoltentoU,  castration  practised  by,  283,  n. 

Houies,  formed  of  salt,  230— of  the  asphod«sl  shmb,  se- 
cured  with  rushes,  840— rasing  that  of  a  criminal,  a 
preposterous  and  unmeaning  punishment,  800,  n. 

Huntings  singular  mode  of,  1&5. 

HuibtiHdman,  his  life  deemed  most  eontemptU>le  by  the 
niracians,  817. 

Jlyaeinthia,  celebration  of,  480,  n. 

Hybristica,  a  feast  of  the  Argives,  Its  origin,  SOS,  n. 

Hifmeett  his  exploits  and  death,  880. 

HytneUtu,  famous  for  marble,  bees,  and  honey,  319,  n. 

Hypacyrit^  the  river,  its  course,  804. 

Uypanis,  the  river,  its  rise,  808. 

Ifyperanthes,  and  Abrocomus,  brothers  of  Xerxes,  £b)1 
in  contending  for  the  body  of  Leonidas,  376b 

HyperbatoHt  happy  example  of,  in  Herodotus,  883,  n. 

Hyperboreans,  193,  197,  198,  n.— why  they  use  burley- 
straw  in  their  sacrifices  to  Diana,  198. 

Hypnpyle  preserves  the  life  of  her  father  Thoas,  380,  o. 

UyreeadeSi  his  daring  effort,  87. 

Jlyria,  built  by  the  Cretans,  363. 

Hygtcupes,  son  of  Arsamis,  by  order  of  Cyrus,  leaves  his 
army,  to  prevent  any  designs  of  Ills  son  Darius  in 
Persia  against  Cyrus,  6k 


laecJtus,  derivation  of  the  word,  396,  n. 

JackaUf  whence  supposed  to  be  the  lion*s  provider, 

841,  n. 
Jatnea  IT.  anecdote  of,  particularly  characteristic  of  the  , 

spirit  of  British  Nulors,  410,  n. 
JtimidiTj  Apollo  gave  the  art  of  divination  to,  856,  n. 
JamtUf  whence  so  called,  488. 
lapygetf  whence  so  called,  817,  n.  363. 
Jcffon,  his  expedition  in  the  Argo,  836. 
Jbie,  whoever  kills  one,  put  to  death  by  the  Egyptians, 

iX>— buried  by  the  Egyptians,  91— why  venerate  i  by 

the  Egyptians,  M— described,  ib. 


/cAfMUMOfi,  oeraiMNiy  in  Egypt  vifli  n^eet  to,  tl 

Ida^  raoant,  a  mimber  at  troops  of  Xerxes  pMriag  un- 
der, destroyed  by  a  stonn,  994* 

JephOkahj  the  aecocnt  of  Ms  daughter  rasemhJBi  tha  atory 
of  Iphigenia,  818,  n.— his  aetoal  aarriSM  not  to  W 
imagined,  Ukn. 

Jerboa  of  Barbary,  the  same  with  the  twoJbtftad  ntof 
Herodotus,  241,  B. 

Jenumlem,  called  Cadytcs,  180^  a 

Jews,  their  dislike  of  swiae,  honsr  Bceoontad  tear  by  Tin. 
tardi,  84,  IL— their  castom  of  mamnhtg  and  hmfOag 
at  funerals,  stiU  observed  in  the  Ent,  M7,  n. 

Jmagei,  the  more  andent  nations  dlA  not  wanUf  thea, 
41,  n.— the  magi  abominated  all  whmMi^  at,  IflB^  n. 

Impreeatiema,  very  frequent  in  iBcient  tlniea» 
calarly  in  the  East,  161,  a^-two  lanerUUe 
162,  n. 

IndaOijfmu,  aSeytiiian  prince,  his  anawcr  to  thai 
of  Darius  <tf  earth  and  water,89S. 

India  J  the  heat  there  greatest  in  the  niondn^  ITS-Niti 
products,  ib. 

IndicuiSf  many  marks  of  resemblance  lietwefB  tiie*  ani 
the  Egyptians,  111,  n.— are  divided  into  fcnir  princ^pil 
casts,  187,  n.— a  mnet  numerous  nattbo,  16B— 0m  pe^ 
pie  of  Asia  who  are  nearest  tlie  ElMt,  Ih  insmmii  of 
their  diflRutmt  nations,  170— their  method  of  obtaiBing 
gold,  171-^eir  dress  in  the  army  of  Xermm^  S8BL 

Indolence,  a  life  of,  the  moat  htmoiiraUo  nmem  the 
Thracians,  846L 

Indottan,  the  son  obliged  to  practise  the  imrfiwiien  of 
his  father  in,  128,  n. 

Infant^  effects  of  one  smiling  in  the  ftee  of  men,  SIL 

Infernal  regl<ms,  visited  by  Hhampalnita8»  Unf  «f 
Egypt,  no 

Inheritance,  among  the  Lydans,  deseended  to  ttm<eTi|^ 
ters,  53,  n. — ^various  modes  of,  SSI,  n. 

Interipiiont,  many  base  and  servile  ones  dedicetnd  to  the 
Csesars  and  their  descendants,  818,  n. 

Intaphemee,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  the  wt^ 
160— his  wife  prefers  her  brotherls  life  to  thoae  of  bar 
husband  and  children,  l';6-^with  part  (tf  Us  fMsdly  pst 
to  death  by  Darius,  177. 

Intelligence,  secret,  many  curiona  contrivanea  fiir 
vejring,  854,  n.    See  Ei^stles. 

Interment  of  dead  bodies  preceded  the  enatoB  of 
ing  them,  140,  n. 

Inyctu,  anciently  funons  for  its  wine,  897,  n. 

lo,  with  many  other  women,  taken  capttve  by  the  The- 
nidans  to  Egypt,  8 ;  this  denied  by  the  Fhenldans^  & 

lolcos,  famous  for  its  poisonous  plants^  874^  n. 

Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  the  lonians  named  from,  SUS^  SBOL 

Jones,  Sr  William,  his  poem  on  liberty,  SflO^  n. 

loniut  purity  of  ite  air,  and  beaoty  of  its  aitnatlaa^  44— 
its  dties,  ib. 

lonians,  the  first  among  the  Greeks  \iiio  nndertook  IsBf 
voyages,  I,  n.— subdued  by  Croesus,  3— tboee  of  the  1^ 
lands  in  alliance  with  Croesus,  9— attar  slIrglSTS  to 
Cyrus,  who  rfjects  it,  44 — the  appellation  Aedatasd  by 
the  Athenians,  45— are  divided  into  twidva  atate^  Ik 
—celebrate  tiie  Apatnrian  festival,  46  aeni 
dors  to  Sparta,  47— are  subdoed  by  HarpafOSa  Ai- 
re warded  by  Psammitichns  king  of  Egypt,  fnr  i 
him,  184— preserved  a  constant  cum— nil  alhai  be- 
tween  Egypt  and  Greece,  185— nef^t  the  adiiee  of 
Bias,  to  erect  a  dty  in  Sardinia,  51— together  with  tbt 
JEolians  are  incorporated  by  Harpagna  with  Usfras, 
ib.— posted  by  Darius  near  the  later  todeliBPd  abtUge, 
8U ;  reject  the  advice  of  the  Scythiaaa  to  quit  it,  IK— 
considered  by  the  Scythians  as  the  basest  of  nsnlilad, 
886— their  calamities  at  Bfiletns  and  Naxos.  1M  i  ra- 
publican  farm  of  government  catabbibcd  iMaB^  by 
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Arifetafforat,  8M  poiww  Satiia,  the  citeM  excepted, 
S76— but  retreat,  ib.— we  delMted  by  the  PeniaiMat 
Ephesus,  ib<— aod  deserted  by  the  Atbeoiaas,  ST7— 
persevere  in  tlieir  hostilities  against  Darius,  and  re- 
duce Byzantium  and  the  neigbbooring  dties,  ib.— ere 
joined  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Carians,  ik— «od 
Cyprians,  ib.--ha8ten  to  join  Onesilus  of  Salamis  with 
a  numerous  fleet  against  the  Persians,  S7&--obtain  a 
victory  over  the  Pbenioians  oflf  Cyprus,  ib.— on  the 
defeat  of  Onesiins  by  the  Persians  oflf  Cy|Hrus,  return 
with  all  expedition  to  Ionia,  87$^th«iae  who  had  beea 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Sardis,  are  attacked 
by  Daurises  and  other  Persian  generals,  and  their 
towns  plundered  and  divided,  ib.— assemble  with  their 
fleot  to  defend  Miletus  against  the  Persians,  282— but 
impatient  of  discipline,  refuse  U>  perform  their  cus- 
tomary duty,  28a— meet  the  Phenicians  with  their 
fleet,  284— ere  routed  by  the  Persians,  28&-«  third 
time  reduced  to  servitude  by  the  Persians,  289— their 
districts  divided  by  Artaphernes,  892— Datis  the  Mede 
takes  tliem  with  his  army  against  Eretria,  306— ap- 
pear  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
ships,  943— so  called  from  Ion,  ib.  SM— their  female 
slaves  celebrated,  408*  n.— revolt  from  the  Persians  at 
Mycale,  444. 

Jouphui,  a  sentiment  of  hia  coneeming  Antk>cha&  Epi- 
phanes  censured,  305,  n. 

Iphicrat^  laa  reply,  on  being  reproached  with  tba 
meanaess  of  his  family,  £60^  n. 

Iphigmioy  21& 

Irene,  pun  on  the  name,  S42,  a. 

JrasOf  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Africa,  231-^he 
Greeks  not  permitted  by  the  Africans  to  see  it,  ib. 

Iron,  the  art  of  inlaying,  invented  by  Olaueus  and  Chios, 
8— a  metal  not  used  by  the  Massagetse,  66. 

JtagoroM,  son  of  Tisander,  contending  with  Clisthenes 
for  superiority,  divides  the  Athenian  state  into  fac- 
tions, 263>-overcome  by  Clbthenes,  procures  a  sen. 
teoee  of  expulsion  against  him  and  other  Athenians, 

Jri*,  the  first  of  all  the  Egyptian  deities,  82— her  festival 
in  Egypt,  ib.— cows  saored  to  lier  in  £^pt,  ik  239— 
her  form,  82— her  festival  and  temple  at  Bnsiris,  88 — 
called  in  the  Greek  toogwe  Demeter  or  Ceres,  ib— 
Ceres  so  called  by  the  i^ptians,  12S— her  temple  at 
Memphis,  131 — honoured  by  the  Cyrenean  women, 
239. 

Island  of  Chemmis  said  to  float,  125— Cyaneaa,  formerly 
floated.  2ia 

Istedonei,  their  customs,  195. 

Itter,  the  river,  its  course  similar  to  that  of  the  Nile,  78. 

Jtthmtu  of  the  Chersonese,  its  extent,  291. 

Judget  of  England,  their  independency,  146,  n. 

Julian,  his  dying  speech  contains  many  sentiments  siml* 
lar  to  those  of  Solon  in  his  reply  to  Croesus,  10,  n. 

Juno,  Cleobis  and  Bito  rewarded  for  drawing  their  mo> 
ther  in  a  chariot  to  the  temple  of,  10— worshipped  in 
Egypt,  86,  n.— her  temple  at  Sames,  133— her  temple 
at  Platea,  433, 435. 

Jupiter  invoked  by  Croesus,  as  the  deity  of  expiation, 
hospitality,  and  Criend8hip,13— his  various  epithets  and 
characters,  14,  n.— the  firmament  worshipped  under 
that  name  by  thePersians,  41— worshipped  by  the  Ethi. 
opians,  77 — his  oracle  at  Meroe,  ib.— why  represented 
by  the  Egyptians  with  the  head  of  a  ram,  83— an  edi, 
fice  erected  to  him  under  the  shade  of  a  beech  tree,  by 
a  Theban  priestess,  87— his  oracle  in  Egypt,  97. 

Jupiter  Araraon,  83— his  oracle,  78,  87— his  temple  or. 
dered  to  be  burnt  by  Cambyses,  144 

Jupiter  Belus,  his  temple  at  Babylon  described,  55— the 
Babylonians  fly  to  his  temple,  187. 


I  Jupiter,  Caria»»  his  twiiple  at  Mylasta,  58-iftcri8eed  to 

by  the  AkmseooidsB^  264. 
Jupiter  Celeetiat,  295. 
Jupiter  Ferensls,  2&7' 
Jupiter,  Grecian,  420. 
Jupiter  Hercseus,  299. 
Jitter  Labrandinian,  279,  a 
Jupiter  Lacedsemcmian,  S9& 
Jupiter  Laphystitts,  S7a 
Jupiter  liberator,  183. 
Jupiter,  Lycean,  244 
Jupiter  Olympus,  69— Wa  statue  erected  by  the  Greeks 

after  the  battle  of  Platea,  44a 
Jtgriter  Osogus,  58,  nu 
Jupiter  Papseus,  20& 
Jupiter  Servator,  18^  n. 
Jupiter  Stratius,  28a 
Jupiter,  Thebean,  a  woman  sleeps  in  his  temple,  55— his 

worshippers  sacrifice  sheep,  and  abstain  from  goa|s,83 

—his  image  has  the  bead  of  a  goat,  237. 
Jupiter  Urius,  213,  n. 


Kiki,  an  oil  used  by  the  inhahitants  of  the  lower  parts 

of  £^pt,  100. 
King,  a  title  frequently  given  to  the  Carthaginian  ge. 

nerals,  361,  n.— the  great,  the  title  of  the  menarcbs  of 

Persia,  57,  n. 
Kings  of  Egjpt  successors  of  Menes,  108, 119^— must  be 

of  the  sacerdotal  order,  118,  n. 
King*  of  Persia  going  on  any  expedition  named  their 

successor,  64,  n. 
Kings  of  Sparta,  their  privileges,  295— their  honours 
'  after  death,  296— their  names,  412. 
Kites  never  migrate  from  Egypt,  75. 
Knees,  embracing  of  the,  a  common  act  of  humility  aad 

supplication,  438,  n- 
Knights  of  Sparta,  three  hundred  attended  on  Theasia. 

tocles,41I. 
Knots  anciently  used  instead  of  locks,  178»  n. 


Labda,  daughter  of  Amphloa,  history  of  her  and  her 
son  Cypselus,  272. 

Labynetus,  the  same  with  Nebuchadneuar,  8^  o^— tha 
last  king  of  Babylon,  25,  n. 

Litbynitus,  attacked  by  Cyrus,  57. 

La^rinth,  near  the  lake  Moeris,  121 — ^four  celebrated 
ones  of  antiquity,  122,  n.-  Cretan,  its  inventor,  363,  n. 

iMcedamonians,  In  alliauoe  with  Cronus,  3,  23— obtain 
good  laws  through  Lycurgus,  20— and  after  his  death 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  memory,  ib.— are  defeated  by 
the  Tegeans,  81— after  the  discovery  of  the  body  of 
Orestes  are  successful,  2!^— battle  between  them  aad 
the  Argivea  for  Thyrea,  26— refuse  to  assist  the  loni. 
ans  and  iEolians,  yet  threaten  Cyras  to  resent  any  in. 
jury  against  the  Grecian  cities,  47— tiieir  reverence 
to  age,  96— undertake  an  expedition  against  Poly, 
crates,  151— thetr  contempt  of  oratory,  ib.  n.— attadc 
Samoa,  but  retreat,  154— tiieir  form  of  government, 
165,  n.— permit  the  Minyae  to  reside  among  them, 
227— punish  them  for  intemperance,  ib.-^Uways  inflict 
capital  punishments  by  night,  lb.— send  an  army 
under  Anchimolins,  -to  expel  the  FMstratidse  fWnn 
Athens,  208— but  without  sucoeas,  883— in  a  second 
attempt  under  Cleomenea  are  sneceasfal,  and  deliver 
the  Athenians  tnm  oppression,  Ib.  asatat  Cleomenes 
in  seising  the  citadel  of  AtiMns,  bat. are  foilei;  867 
a  law,  forbidding  both  their  Unga  to  march 
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mardi  n'ith  the  anny  at  the  same  time,  ib.'^propose  to 
their  allies  the  restoration  of  Hippias  to  Athens,  S7I — 
aflSrm  that  they  were  first  introduced  into  the  region 
they  inhabit  by  Aristodemus,  291 — their  perplexity 
coni'eming  the  eldest  son  of  Aristodemus,  ib.— distin- 
guidhed  their  princes  by  many  honourable  privUeges, 
S{)5— their  Cfremonies  on  the  death  of  a  king,  £96 — 
debts  remitted  by  tlie  king's  successor,  897— their  sons 
follow  the  profH8^ions  of  their  fathers,  ib.'^resolve  to 
assist  the  Athenians  against  the  Persians  at  Marathon, 
but  are  prevented  by  an  inveterate  custom  of  under- 
taking nu  cnterprii>e  before  the  full  mo4m,  311 — ^their 
advice  to  tlio  Plateans,  312— two  thousand  arrive  at 
A  tlient*,  and  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  the  sight 
of  the  Medes  proceed  to  Marathon,  then  return, 
after  congratulating  the  Athenians  on  their  victory, 
315— Thomson's  animated  description  of  Sparta,  34(^ 
n.— throw  the  messengers  of  Darius  into  wells,  351 
—fiend  Sperthies  and  Bulis  to  be  punished  by  Xer. 
xes  for  the  murder  of  the  Persian  ambassadors  at 
Sparta,  352— who  refuse  prostration  before  Xerxes, 
and  are  sent  back  by  him,  without  any  punishment,  to 
their  own  country,  353— their  custom  before  any  en- 
terprise of  danger  to  adorn  their  hair,  372— guard  the 
pass  atThermopylsB  with  great  skill,  against  the  Medes 
and  Persians  detai^hed  from  Xerxes'  army,  373— their 
engagement  with  the  Persians  at  Thermopylse,  376— 
why  their  soldiers  wore  a  red  unif<»rm,  ib.  n. — trembler, 
an  established  term  of  reproach  with  them,  377,  n.— re- 
marks on  their  manners,  378,  n. — are  overpowered  by 
the  Persians  at  Thermopylae,  377— when  they  had  no 
arms,  fought  with  their  nails  and  teeth,  376,  n.— me- 
thod by  which  Demaratus  informs  them  of  the  intcn. 
tu»ns  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  380 — discourage 
strangers  from  visiting  Sparta,  and  when  there,  con- 
sider them  as  spies,  411,  n. — the  wealthy  only  possess 
horses,  ib.  n. — gold  and  silver  money  not  permitted  at 
Laccdaemon,  414,  n.— send  deputies  to  the  Athenians 
to  oppose  tlieir  alliance  with  Xerxes,  415— send  a  de- 
tachment of  five  thousand  men  to  assist  the  Athenians 
against  the  Persians,  421— obtain  five  victories  by  tlie 
assistance  of  Tisamenes  as  a  divine,  429— challenged  by 
Mardoniuu  at  the  battle  of  Platea,  431— to  deceive,  a 
distinguishing  maxim  of  their  government,  4:J3,  n.— 
victorious  at  Platea,  436— bury  tlieir  dead  after  the 
battle  of  Platea,  440. 

Lade,  282. 

Ladice  marries  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  1.32— whose  im- 
becility is  removed  by  her  vows  to  Vonua,  ib. 

Laitu^  son  of  Labdacus,  262— a  slu-ine  built  to  the  furies 
of  him  and  CEdipus,  229. 

Latnpon,  son  of  Pitheas,  his  impious  counsel  to  Pausa. 
nias,  167. 

Lamps,  feast  of,  in  Egypt,  88— Egyptians  make,  in  the 
highest  perfection,  ib.  n. 

Laynpsacenet  make  Miltiades  their  prisoner ;  but  in- 
timidated by  the  threat  of  Croesus,  release  him,  291. 

Lampsacus,  given  to  Themistocles  to  furnish  him  with 
wine,  225,  n.— famous  for  the  birth  of  several  great 
men,  and  the  residence  of  Epicurus,  ib.  n. 

Laodamat,  son  of  Eteocles,  gives  a  tripod  to  Apollo, 
262. 

Lapithce,  first  used  bridles  and  harness  for  horses,  272. 

Larissari,  peculiarity  of  their  ground,  419,  n. 

Lasus  of  Herroione,  detects  Onomacritus  introducing  a 
pretended  oracle  among  the  verses  of  Musaeus,  32:J. 

Latona,  oracle  of,  at  Butos,  97,  124— her  temple  and 
shrine  at  Butos,  125— one  of  the  eight  primary  divinL 
ties,  ib.— the  nurse  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  ib. 

Lecena,  the  courtezan,  cause  of  her  biting  off  her  tongue, 
£60,  n. 


Leagrui^  soh  of  Olaneon,  sUn  hir  tlM  KfciniMii  bi  a 
contest  about  some  gold  mines,  4S8. 

Ledanum,  a  gum,  173,  n.— how  gathered  by  ttw  Ara> 
bian8,174. 

Lemniatu,  subdued  by  Otanes,  250— their  women  de* 
stroy  their  husbands,  with  Thoas  their  king,  39K>— the 
Grecians  called  every  atrocious  crime  Lemnlan,  ibi 

Lemnos,  possessed  by  Miltiades,  319. 

Leocedes,  son  of  Phidon,  first  iuntituted  the  inBtmmeDfci 
of  measuring,  in  the  Pelcqponnese,  317. 

I^on,  son  of  Meles,  carried  by  his  firther  round  the  walk 
of  Sardi8,27. 

Leonidat,  son  of  Anozandrides,  255— intmstod  by  flis 
Greeks  with  the  chief  command  against  Xences,  9fS 
—his  ancestors,  ib.— how  placed  on  fbe  throne  of 
Sparta,  ib. — guards  the  pass  at  Thennopyias  agdoit 
detachments  from  Xerxes'  army,  873— oonsentB  to  ths 
retreat  of  his  allies,  and  resolves  himself  to  defosd  hia 
post  at  Thermopylae,  375— engages  with  the  Barba. 
rians,  and  falls,  with  three  hundred  of  the  I^Mrtani, 
376— the  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  fkll,  in  oontendingfo 
the  body  of,  ib.— his  bones  carried  back  to  ^lartafiDXty 
years  after  his  death,  ib.  n.^^nemorable  tMagsroa- 
ceming  him,  378,  n.— his  dead  body  barbarously  treated 
by  Xerxes,  380— satisfaction  for  hia  death  denaanded  d 
Xerxes  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  409— Ua  dnUi  r^ 
venged  on  Mardonius,  4S5. 

Leontiades,  son  of  Eursrmachus,  378— with  the  grceter 
part  of  the  Thebans  under  his  cmnniand,  liaa  the  royal 
mark  impressed  upon  him,  by  command  of  Xerxes,  ^ 

LepitodtM,  a  fish  venerated  by  the  Xlgyptiana,  98. 

Leprosy,  persons  afiOicted  witli,  sedoded  fnnn  aodetyby 
the  Persians,  43— supposed  by  the  Persiaiia  to  be  in* 
flicted  for  an  offence  against  the  sun,  ib. 

Lesbos,  its  fame,  47,  n.— now  called  Bfitylene,  ib.  n. 

Letters,  introduced  by  the  Phenidans  into  Greece,  861— 
particulars  respecting  tlieir  invention,  ib.  iL^^ngrKr. 
ed  on  rucks  by  Themistocles,  385.    See  T^fftlee. 

Leutychides,  son  of  Menaris,  together  with  CleomeneSk 
asserts  the  illegitimacy  of  Demaratus,  king^  of  Sperta, 
296— insults  Demaratus,  after  being  elected  king  in  Ui 
room,  299— is  banished  from  Sparta,  and  his  lioaae 
razed,  300 — goes  with  Cleomenes  against  JEgfxm,  ib.-> 
the  Lacedaemonians  resolve  to  deliver  him  up  to  die 
^ginetae,  but  are  prevented  by  Theaafales,  308— Us 
speech  to  the  Athenians  on  their  refosini^  to  ddiver 
up  tiieh-  hostages,  ib.— departs  from  Athena  without 
success,  306— his  descent,  412-«ail8  with  the  Ofedaa 
fleet  from  Dclos  towards  Samos,  443— sails  to  Mycale, 
ib.— his  stratagem  to  encourage  the  Greeks  againat 
the  Persians,  444,  n.— obtains  a  victory  orer  the  Gndcs 
at  Mycale,  44k 

Leviathan  of  Job,  variously  undo'stood,  91,  d. 

Libation,  ceremony  of  ofiRering  it,  S95,  n. 

}Liberti/,  poem  addressed  to,  by  l^r  '^^liam  Jonea,800^  n. 

^  —its  effects  on  the  Athenians,  268— eneedi  of  Soalries 
or  i^orintninfavourof  It,"  274 

Libraries,  eminent  collectors  of,  among  the  andents, 
290,  n. 

Libya,  whence  its  name,  201— the  part  described  by  He. 
rodotus,  now  called  Barbery,  243,  n.    See  Africa. 

Libyans,  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  340.   See  Africans. 

Lichas  discovers  the  body  of  Orestes,  81. 

Zt«,  allowed  to  be  told  by  Darius,  160— Homer  ext(rilcd 
for  lying,  ib.  n. 

Life,  human,  seventy  years  the  term  of,  11— its  term  in 
Persia  and  Ethiopia,  142. 

Lightning  destroys  the  palace  of  Scyles,  81 1— eVery  thing 
struck  by  it,  was  by  tiie  andents  deemed  aaered,  ib.  a, 
—destroys  numbers  of  Xerxes*  truopa  at  tha  fout  of 
motmt  Ida,  33k 
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Linen,  Colchian,  Bindlar  to  tiie  Egyptian,  104. 

LintUf  the  first  inventor  of  melody  among  the  Greeks, 
96,  a. — the  Grecian  song  so  called,  ib.  n. 

Lions,  one  of  pore  gold,  placed  by  Croesus  in  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  IS— boars  their  chief  food,  241,  n.— destroy 
the  camels  u  the  army  of  Xerxes,  in  preference  to 
other  beasts,  350-4utural  history  of,  where  to  be 
found,  ib.  n.— lioness  produces  but  one  young  one  in 
her  life,  173— tliis  contradicted,  ib.  n. 

Lissus,  the  streams  of,  insufficient  for  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes,  in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  347. 

Littlebury,  a'Uustake  of  his,  in  translating  Herodotus, 
338,  n. 

Lizards,  eaten  by  the  Troglodytse,  433. 

Locke,  his  words  on  dreams,  327,  n. 

Locks,  andentiy  supplied  by  knots,  178,  u. 

Locri,  287,  n. 

Lociuttf  most  probably  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert,  and  why,  95,  n. — how  eaten  by  the  Nasamones 
in  Africa,  235. 

Lodbrogf  king  Regner,  his  ode,  207,  n. 

London^  quantity  of  cattie  annually  consumed  in,  above 
thirty  years  ago,  367,  n. — ^now  contains,  on  an  average, 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  ib.  n. 

Lotophagi,  live  entirely  on  the  lotos,  236,  and  n. 

Lotos  of  Egypt,  its  use,  82,  236,  n. 

Luean  has  beautifully  described  tiie  appearance  of  the 
genius  of  his  country  to  Caesar  when  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rubicon,  302,  n. 

Lucinci,  offering  to,  by  two  H3n[)erborean  virgins,  198. 

Lucullus,  his  expenses  whenever  he  supped  iu  his  room 
called  the  Apollo,  331,  n. 

Lyciansy  their  origin,  52— take  their  names  frum  tiieir 
mothers,  53,  and  n.^fumish  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships, 
343— their  dress  in  Xerxes'  army,  ib.— plaited  their  hair 
in  a  circular  form,  206. 

Lycidas  and  his  family,  stoned  to  death  by  the  Athen. 
ians,  420. 

Lt/comedeSf  son  of  JEschreas,  383. 

LycopaSf  his  valour,  151<. 

Ltfcophron,  son  of  Feriander,  banished  by  his  fatiier,  152 
— ^killed  by  the  Corcyreans,  154. 

LycurgtLs  frames  laws  for  the  Lacedsemonians,  20 — ^who 
erect  an  edifice  to  his  memory,  ib. — ^remarks  on  his  in^ 
stitutions,  378,  n. 

Lyctu,  son  of  Pandion,  53. 

Lydians,  anciently  called  Meonians,  4— resent  the  mur- 
der of  Candaules,  6 — their  customs  resemble  those  of 
the  Greeks,  12,  24,  31— privileges  assigned  to  them  by 
the  Delphians,  16— war  between  them  and  the  Medes, 
23 — hardy  and  valiant,  25— all  their  young  women 
prostitute  themselves,  to  procure  a  marriage-portion, 
SI — the  first  people  on  record,  who  coined  gold  and 
silver  into  money,  ib. — ^invented  bowls  and  dice,  31 — 
their  resource  against  a  famine,  ib. — ^part  of  them 
change  their  names  for  that  of  Tyrrhenians,  32— revolt 
against  Cyrus,  48— their  manners  totally  changed  by 
certain  observances  enforced  among  them  by  Cyrus,  in 
consequence  of  their  revolt,  ib. — said  to  possess  a  fertile 
territory  and  a  profusion  of  silver,  258— once  called 
Meonians,  340— in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ib. 

M 

Macce,  their  customs,  236. 

Macedonians,  earth  and  water  granted  by  them  to  Da- 
rius, 240— part  of  them  reduced  by  Mardonius,  293. 

Machyles  feed  on  the  lotos,  236. 

Madnesf,  frequentiy  considered  by  the  andenta  as  an- 
nexed by  the  gods  to  more  atrodoos  acts,  301,  n. — 
termed  a  sacred  disease  by  the  ancients,  146,  n. 


Maander,  its  foimtains,  390l 

Meeandriiu,  son  of  Maeandrius,  posseaeed  of  the  saprenie 
authority  at  Samos,  183— quits  Samoa  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Persians,  and  sails  to  LacedsBmon,  184— receivel  a 
public  order  to  depart  from  Lacedssmon,  185. 

Magi  crucified  by  Astyages,  41— condemned  to  die  when 
unable  to  interpret  dreams,  ib.  n. — Persian,  i|— two 
brothers  exdte  a  revolt  against  Cambyses,  1 56«-ivi^nce 
so  called,  159,  n.<^ome  account  of  them,  163,  n.-«tfieir 
presents  to  Christ  indicated  their  esteeming  him  a  royal 
child,  ib.  n. — great  numbers  slain  by  the  Persians,  ib.— 
appease  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  369. 

Magic,  derivation  of  the  word,  163,  n. 

Magrosia,  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  stationed  on  its  coast*  95^ 

Mahomet,  camels  consecrated  to,  171. 

Mandane,  daughter  of  Astyages,  her  dream,  35— married 
to  Cambyses,  ib. 

Mandrocles,  the  Samian,  constructs  a  bridge  over  the 
Bosphoms,  highly  approved  by  Darius,  214. 

Maneros,  an  Egpyptian  song,  96. 

Mantineans,  their  conduct  after  the  battie  of  Platea,  439. 

Marathon  seized  by  Pisistratus,  19— the  Persian  army 
conducted  thither  by  Hippias,  309— the  Athenians  ar. 
rive  there,  conducted  by  ten  leaders,  ib. — manner  of 
drawing  up  the  Athenian  army  for  battie  there,  313— 
the  battie  of,  described,  ib.— Ei^zelns  struck  with  bUnd. 
ness  at  the  battie  of,  314h— the  battie  of,  represented  in 
the  portico  at  Athens,  called  Poecile,  ib.  n. 

Marble,  artifidally  stained,  among  the  ruins  of  the  higher 
Egypt,  133,  n.— of  Paros,  of  inimitable  whiteness,  155, 
n. — of  Paros  always  preferred  by  the  more  eminent 
sculptors  of  antiquity,  262,  n. 

Mardonius,  son  of  Gobryas,  sent  by  Darius  to  Ionia  to 
supersede  his  other  commanders,  every  where  estab- 
lishes a  democracy  in  Ionia,  292 — proceeds  with  a  nu- 
merous  fleet  and  army  towards  Eretria  and  Athens ; 
subdues  the  Thasians  and  Macedonians ;  loses  a  con- 
siderable  numUer  of  his  vessels  and  men  in  a  storm, 
292— is  wounded  by  the  Brygi,  but  reduces  them,  293— 
his  return  to  Asia  inglorious,  ib.— is  removed  from  his 
command  by  Darius,  307— his  advice  to  Xerxes  re. 
specting  the  Egyptian  and  Athenian  wars,  322— is  aup. 
posed  to  have  deceived  Xerxes  and  Artabanus  by  a 
pretended  vision,  328,  n.— a  general  in  Xerxes*  army, 
341— his  advice  to  Xerxes  after  the  battie  of  Salamis, 
405— accompanies  Xerxes  in  bis  retreat  to  Thessaly, 
and  there  selects  three  hundred  thousand  men  from 
the  land  forces,  40&— is  joined  by  Artabazus,  412— sends 
Mys  to  consult  the  different  orades,  413— and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  dedarations,  sends  Alexander  ambas- 
sador to  the  Athenians,  to  procure  an  alliance,  ib..- 
who  reject  his  offers,  415— marches  towards  Athens, 
419— 4s  received  by  the  Thebans,  ib.— takes  possession 
of  Athens  a  second  time,  ib.— withdraws  his  army  from 
Athens,  having  first  set  fire  to  it,  422— is  entertained, 
with  fifty  Persians,  by  Attaginus,  at  Thebes,  ib.— 
marches  with  his  army  to  Platea,  427— sacrifices  ac- 
cording  to  the  Grecian  rites,  42&-4'(gects  Artabazus* 
advice,  and  resolves  on  a  battle  with  tiie  Greeks,  43(^ 
challenges  the  Spartans,  431— is  slain  at  Platea,  48^— 
his  body  interred,  440. 

Mares,  tbeir  milk  drank  by  the  Scythians,  180— tiioee 
interred,  which  had  obtained  prizea  at  the  Olympie 
games,  310. 

Mariandinians,  inventors  of  the  shrill  pipe  used  at  fan. 
erals,  9,  n. 

Marius,  Caius,  impression  made  by  him  on  a  soldier  sent 
to  kill  him  in  prison,  162,  n. 

Marriage,  p<rfitical,  124,  n.— hiw  respecting,  in  Aasyria, 
02— between  brother  and  aister,  146,  n«— of  Cambyaes 
with  hia  aiatera,  ib.— the  AdyrmaehidaB,  in  Africa,  pi»> 
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wntMl  their  daoghten  to  the  king  Joat  before  their  mar. 
riafe,  who  might  eAJoy  their  perMmt,  233— among  the 
Naaamones,  in  Afrira,  the  bride,  ou  the  lint  night 
after  lier  marriage,  permits  erery  one  of  the  guetta  to 
eujoy  tier  penion,  2S5— tlie  only  ceremony  obterred  by 
the  Algerines  305,  n. 

Marst  festival  in  htmour  of,  how  observed  in  Egypt,  80 
— his  oracle  in  Kgypt,  97— the  only  deity  to  whom  the 
Scythians  erect  altars,  shrines,  and  temples,  S06— cere- 
monies  observed  by  the  Scythians  in  the  worship  oC. 
him.  SOO— worshipped  in  llirace,  216— his  hiU  at 
Athens.  Xtt. 

Siartias*  punivhrnent,  (allegory,)  XX),  n. 

Uqtoamut  son  of  Megadostis,  appointed  by  Xerxes  gov- 
ernor  of  Doriscus,  S1^7— in  retam  for  his  bravery,  he 
and  all  his  descendants  received  presents  from  the 
kings  iii  Persia,  ib. 

Matutea,  son  of  Darius,  insults  Artayntes,  and  narrowly 
escapes  his  resentment,  445— cruelty  of  Amestris  to. 
wards  his  wife,  447— flies  to  Bactra,  with  intenti<m  of 
exciUng  that  province  to  revolt  from  Xerxes,  ib^-^ 
intercepted  in  his  way  t«>  Bactra  by  Xerxes,  and  put 
to  death,  togetlier  with  his  cliildren  and  followers,  ib. 

Masistitu,  sent  by  Mardonius  with  his  cavalry  against 
tlie  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians,  424— is  Idlled  by 
the  Athenians,  ib.— his  body  contended  for,  42&— the 
Persians  mourn  for  him,  ib. 

itfcf«on,  Mr,  his  excellent  use  of  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  groves  at  Mona,  303,  n. 

MauagtUFf  Cyrus  meditates  an  attack  against,  63— in  a 
state  of  drunkenness  are  overcome  by  Cyrus,  64 ;  but 
are  at  length  victorious,  65— their  mamiers,  ib. 

liaxye*  suffer  tlieir  hair  to  grow  on  the  right  side  of  the 
head,  and  not  on  the  left,  and  stairi  their  bodies  with 
yermilion,  240. 

Mwtd,  Dr,  his  treatise  on  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  human  body,  315,  n. 

Meeuuret  of  land,  different  ones  used  by  tlie  ancients, 
69,  n. 

Meoiuring,  instruments  of^  first  instituted  in  the  Felo- 
posmese  by  Leocedes,  son  of  Phidon,  317. 

Meekamcs,  considered,  even  among  nations  the  least  re. 
fined,  in  the  lowest  rank  of  citizens,  128  j  the  Corin. 
thians  an  exception  to  this,  ib. 

Medea,  fordbly  carried  away  by  the  Oreeks,  2— on  her 
arriving  among  tlie  Arii,  they  took  the  name  of  Medes, 
339— her  process  of  boiling,  to  make  men  young  again, 
210,  n. 

Medes,  at  war  with  the  Lydians,  83— revolt  from  the 
Assyrian  government,  3;i— choose  Doioces  their  king, 
ib.— build  Ecbatana,  33— in  a  battle  with  the  Scythians, 
lose  the  empire  of  Asia,  34— at  a  feast,  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scythians  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
and  recover  their  possessions,  35— take  Nineveh,  and 
subdue  the  Assyrians,  ib.— doubtful  whether  their  dia- 
lect is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Persians,  36,  il— ran- 
quished  by  the  Persians,  40— take  up  arms  against 
Darius  but  without  success,  41— antiquity  of  their  un. 
ion  with  the  Persians,  43,  n.— the  Persians  compre. 
hended  under  the  name  of,  by  Herodotus  and  most  of 
the  ancient  writers,  227,  n.  247,  n.— formerly  called 
Arii,  339— endeavouring  to  gain  the  pass  at  Thermo- 
pylae^ are  repulsed  by  tiie  Lacedeemoniana  with  great 
loss,  373. 

Median  vest,  invented  by  Semiramis,  348,  n. 

Medicine,  opinion  of  its  origin,  61,  n.^how  exercised  in 
Egypt,  97— none  of  the  sciences  sooner  arrived  at  per. 
fection,  ib.  n. 

Medtua,  the  chief  of  the  Oorgons,  her  story,  99,  n. 

Megabyxut,  one  of  the  seven  conspirators  a^nst  the 
magi,  160— his  speech  in  ikvour  of  an  oligarchy,  164— 


highly  eataeroed  by  Dariiia,»|i—radnw  in  the  HaBM 
pont  all  who  are  in  oppoattion  to  the  Medea,  ih,  eon, 
quers  the  Perinthiana,  216— by  order  of  Darins,  leada 
hia  army  into  BBonia,  and  traaqpecta  the  fteoniaiiB 
from  Europe  into  Aaia,  218— aeuda  aeven  of  bis  army 
into  Macedonia,  to  require  of  Amyntaa  earth  and 
water,  219— arriyea  with  the  FBoniana  at  8ardSa^251- 
his  advice  to  Darina  respecting  KatiaBaa,  ih. 

Megaelet,  son  of  Alcmseon,  at  the  head  of  a  faction,  ex- 
pels Pisistratns  from  Afliens,  17— marriea  the  danghtv 
of  Pisistratua,  l&-marriea  CUathenea*  danghter,  Sia 

Megacreon  ci  Abdera,  hia  witty  remark  on  the  nwrtwlra 
expense  the  Abderites  aoatahied  in  entertaining  Xer- 
xes  and  his  army,  349. 

Megara,  in  Achaia,  ravaged  by  the  Persian  army,  4S8L 

Megaro,  in  Sicily,  the  people  of,  how  treated  by  flrlwit 
359. 

Megittiat,  the  soothsayer,  hia  prediction  of  death  to  tfa* 
Greeka  stationed  in  the  straits  of  Tliemiop;^aB,  S75— 
is  dismissed  by  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  bnt  refnet 
to  depart,  ib.— inscription  on  hia  tomb,  377. 

MeUmtpus,  son  of  Amytheon,  Ihrst  taught  the  Grada  tfa* 
name  and  sacrifice  of  Bacdius,  85— 4a  invited  by  the 
Argives  to  cure  a  madness  amoi^  their  wooun,  481^ 
obtains  half  the  kingdom  <tf  the  A^mes  for  hSnmelf, 
and  a  third  part  for  his  brother,  ib. 

Melampygi,  story  of  them  and  Hercules,  974^  n. 

MeUmchlani  have  all  black  garmenta,  and  feed  «m  hn- 
man  flesh,  219. 

MeUmipptu,  his  relics  brought  to  Sicyon,  and  aaoifen 
and  festivals  assigned  to  him,  265. 

Melieta,  wife  of  Periander,  put  to  death  by  her  hnabani, 
152— on  her  account,  Periander  stripe  all  the  Athei^ 
ian  women  of  their  clothes,  274 

MembUaret,  different  accounta  of  hia  deaoent,  SSB^  n. 

Memnon,  Susa  the  dty  of,  260. 

Memory,  the  Egyptians  attentive  to  tlie  improvement 
of,  94— local,  invented  by  Simonides,  ib.  n.— 4helhcnlty 
of,  more  valued  in  andent  times  than  at  preaenf,  ilk  n. 

Memphis,  pyramids  of,  69— the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
detached  from  the  water  by  Menee,  101— diftreat 
opinions  of  its  site,  ib.  a— built  by  Menea,  1(S. 

Men,  degeneracy  of  their  race,  21,  n. 

Mendesicau  preserve  goats,  and  sacrifice  sheep,  8S;  9L 

Men-eaters,  194. 

Menetatu,  assisted  by  the  Greeks  to  recoyer  Hrioiy  IQB 
-^ter  the  capture  of  Troy,  arrives  in  Egypt,  when 
Helen  is  restored  to  him,  ib.— sacrifices  two  E^^ptian 
children,  ib. 

Menes,  the  first  king  of  E^pt,  68— diverted  the  Kile,  Mid 
built  Memphis,  102. 

Mercury,  whence  the  Grecian  figure  of,  86— his  temple 
at  Bubastis,  1 17— Egyptian,  named  Thoth ;  the  inyan. 
tor  of  sciences,  118,  n.— worshipped  by  the  prinoea  of 
the  Thracians,  who  call  themselves  his  descendants,  216L 

Mermaids,  Spenser's  description  of,  191,  n. 

Mermnada,  the  family  of  Croesus,  3— exdude  the  Henu 
clidae  from  ti&e  empire  of  Lydia,  6L 

Meroe,  a  very  considerable  town,  77. 

MescmUnia,  built  by  the  Byaantians  and  Chaloedoiriana^ 
290. 

Messages,  curious  contrivancea  for  secretly  conveying, 
254,  n. 

Messana,  formerly  Zande,  361. 

Messengers,  swiftness  of  the  Persian,  404. 

Metempsychosis,  believed  by  the  Egyptians,  111— did  not 
originate  in  Egypt,  and  not  of  very  great  antiquity,  lb. 
^Adopted  by  some  of  the  Greeks,  ib. 

Metiochus,  son  of  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon,  is  taken  cap^ 
tive  and  conducted  to  Dariua,  who  ahowa  him  the 
greatest  kindness,  292. 
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Mice,  Sethos  delivered  from  the  Arabians  by  them,  119 
—three  species  of»iii  Africa,  241. 

Mida$t  son  of  Gordins,  consecrates  liis  throne  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  6— bis  gardens,  414 

M^tiaru,  Alyattes  resumed  his  father's  war  against,  6 ; 
account  of  that  war,  7 ;  and  its  termination,  ib.— court 
the  friendship  of  Cyrus,  45— their  factions  terminated 
by  the  interposition  of  tiie  Parians,  252->revolt  against 
Darius,  254— assist  the  Carians,  280— besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Persians,  885— the  greater  part  of  them 
slain,  and  the  remainder  carried  to  Susa,  285— their 
grief  at  the  cloture  of  Sybaris,  286. 

MUettu,  the  pride  of  Ionia,  253. 

Milk  of  mares,  the  customary  drink  of  the  Scjrthians,  189. 

Miilet  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Babylonia,  50. 

AHlo,  of  Crotona,  his  incredible  strength  and  appetite, 
317,  n. 

MiUiadeSt  son  of  Cypselus,  225— origination  ot  his  sov- 
ereignty  over  the  Chersonese,  290— is  made  prisoner  by 
the  people  of  Lampsacum,  291 }  but  by  the  menaces  of 
Crcesus  is  dismissed,  ib.  and  n. — on  his  death  is  honour, 
ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonese,  291. 

mUiades,  son  of  Cimon,  by  stratagem  secures  the  pos. 
session  of  the  Chersonese,  ib.— ^flies  from  the  power  of 
the  Scythians,  292— Is  restored  by  the  Dolond,  ib.— in- 
formed of  the  arrival  of  the  Fhenicians  off  Tenedoe, 
sails  for  Athens,  ib. — escapes  to  Imbros,  ib.— proceeds 
to  Athens,  ib.— one  of  the  ten  Athenian  leaders  against 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  309— escapes  from  two  inci- 
dents, which  threatened  his  life,  310— his  speech  to  the 
polemarch  in  favour  of  an  engagement  with  the  Per. 
sians,  which  has  its  effect,  312;  and  the  Athenians  are 
successful,  313— his  reputation  increased  at  Athens, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  31  &— sails 
with  seventy  ships  to  Paros,  ib.— the  cause  of  his  re. 
sentment  against  the  Persians,  ib.— besieges  Paros,  319 ; 
but  returns  home  without  success,  ib.— is  generally 
censured  by  his  countrymen,  and  capitally  accused  to 
the  Athenians ;  but  by  the  interference  of  the  people, 
his  life  is  saved  on  payment  of  a  fine,  ib.— dies  of  a 
wound  received  at  Paros,  ib.— his  manner  of  possessing 
Lemnos,  ib. 

MiUoHt  the  idea  of  his  Pandemonium  whence  pnA)ably 
suggested,  282,  n. 

Mind,  its  powers  increase  and  improve  with  those  of  the 
body,  181. 

Minet  on  the  brink  of  the  Prasian  lake,  produced  Alex- 
ander a  talent  a  day,  240. 

Minerva^  her  priestess  said  to  have  a  prodigious  beard 
previously  to  any  calamity  among  the  Pedasians,  54, 
406— her  solemnities  at  Sais,  88— her  oracle  in  Egypt, 
97— her  magnificent  portico,  built  by  Amasis  at  Sais, 
130— her  statue  at  Cyrene,  132— her  temple  at  lindns, 
133— festival  of  the  Ausenses  in  honour  of,  237— the 
daughter  of  Neptune,  and  adopted  by  Jupiter,  ib.— the 
vest  and  segis  decorating  her  shrine,  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  Africans,  239— origin  of  the  loud  cries 
hi  her  temple,  240— the  panatheneea  in  honour  of,  260 
—her  shrine  at  Athens,  266— her  temple  at  l^um, 
274.  I 

Minerva,  Alean,  her  temple  at  Tegea,  21. 

Minerva,  Asseslan,  her  temple  destroyed,  7. 

Minerva,  Crastian,  her  temple  built  by  Dorieus,  256. 

Minerva,  Pseonia,  245,  n. 

Minerva,  Pallenian,  her  temple,  19. 

Minerva  Polias,  209. 

Minerva  Poliouchos,  40,  n. 

Minerva,  Pronean,  30— her  temple  at  Delphi,  388. 

Minerva  Sdras,  her  temple,  403. 

Minerva  Trojan,  Xerxes  sacrifices  one  thousand  oxen 
to,  334. 


Mimatwet  works  in,  ezeonted  by  the  aneienta,  n«ver 
equalled  by  the  modems,  150,  n 

Minoa  formed  the  design  of  making  hianelf  master  of  the 
sea,  177— account  of,  363,  n.— said  to  perish  by  a  violfiint 
death,  ib. 

Minyte,  permitted  by  the  Lacedsemonians  to  reside  with 
them,  227— punished  by  them,  ib.— «scape,  and  take 
refuge  on  Taygetus,  228. 

Milhra,  Venus  so  called  by  tlie  Persians,  41.  ^ 

Mitridates  preserves  Cjrrus,  37. 

Mitrobates,  governor  of  Dascyliom,  reproaches  Qrostes, 
176 ;  for  whidi  he  and  his  son  are  put  to  death  by  Or  • 
oetes,  179. 

Mnesiphihu,  his  advice  to  Themistodes  against  the  Ore* 
clan  fleet's  leaving  Salamis,  SOS. 

Modems  have  never  equalled  the  andents  in  engraving 
on  predous  stones,  nor  in  any  works  of  mii^tore, 
150,  n. 

Maeotisy  Palus,  called  the  mother  of  the  Euxine,  814 

Moeris,  king  of  Egypt,  various  rocmuments  of  hbn,  K)8— 
erected  pyramids,  ib. 

Moeris,  the  lake,  ih  Egypt,  122- its  pjrramids,  123— fish^ 
erytiiere,  ib. — ^how  formed,  ib. 

Mole,  why  held  sacred  by  the  E^ptians,  124,  n. 

Monarchy,  arguments  in  favour  of,  165. 

Money,  the  Lydians  the  first  pe<^e  on  reecM^  who 
coined  gold  and  silver  into,  31— borrowed  in  the  reign 
of  Asychius,  king  of  Egypt,  by  pledging  the  body  of  a 
father,  117— a  coin  of  the  piurest  gold  issued  by  Daritts, 
233— a  coin  of  the  pnre^^  silver,  called  an  Aryandic, 
issued  by  Aryandes,  ib.— in  remoter  times  the  families 
of  kings  had  but  little,  414— particulars  respecting  its 
invention  and  use,  ib.  n.— gold  and  silver,  not  permit- 
ted at  Lacedaemon,  ib.  n. 

Monkies,  eaten  by  the  Zygantes  of  Africa,  242. 

Montesquieu  gives  an  entertaining  aecount  of  the  Trog- 
lodytsB,  238,  n. 

Moon,  adored  by  the  Africans,  239— adored  by  the  Per. 
sians,  41, 333— swine  offered  to,  by  the  Egyptians,  85 
—the  Lacedaemonians  would  undertake  n^^nterprlHff 
before  it  was  at  the  full,  311— doctrinenSt  its  influence 
on  the  hiunan  body  now  exploded,  315,  n.— the  lime  of 
the  new  moon  preferred  in  the  East  to  b^;in  a  jour, 
ney,  ib.  n.— worshipped  by  several  of  the  oriental  na- 
tions, 333,  u. — ^why  the  figure  of  the  moon  worn  by 
the  Arcadians  in  tiieir  shoes,  361,  tt. 

Moors,  western,  mode  of  their  commerce  with  the  Nlgri. 
tians,  242,  n. 

Mountains,  the  Persians  offer  sacrtteies  f^om  tiie  surti. 
mits  of  the  highest,  41— oracular  temples  mostly  situat- 
ed on,  ib.  n. — a  large  one  opposite  to  Samothraria 
overturned  by  a  search  after  mines,  299L 

Mourning  for  the  dead,  time  of,  in  andent  and  modem 
Egypt,  98,  n.    See  Funerals. 

Mules  never  generate  any  farther,  185,  n. ;  yet  one  said 
to  have  produced  a  young  one  at  the  siege  of  Babylon 
by  Darius,  186 ;  and  another  at  Sardis,  337— never 
produced  in  the  district  of  Elis ;  which  the  inhabi. 
tants  consider  as  a  eurse,  197— not  produced  in  Scythia, 
22a 

Mummies,  a  proof  of  the  high  degree  of  knowledge  of 
chemistry  among  the  Egyptians,  96,  n. 

Muses,  why  their  names  annexed  to  the  books  of  Hero 
dotus,  135,  n.— their  number,  residence,  and  order,  ib 
n.— the  city  Thespia  sacred  to,  268,  n. 

Music,  an  important  part  of  Gredan  education,  181,  n. 

Musicians,  the  Argives  ttie  most  skilftal,  in  Greece,  ib. 

Mycale,  the  lonians  assemble  on,  to  celebrate  the  Fan. 
ionia,  47— victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Perrians  at, 
441. 

Mycerinus,  king  of  Egypt,  suoceeds  Chephren,  114— his 
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e^oitabie  rei|rn,  ib.— inters  his  daughter  in  a  heifer 

inade  of  wood,  ib.— coloaaal  statues  of  his  concubines, 

1 15— is  informed  by  the  orade  ot  the  period  of  his  life, 

ib.— built  a  p3rramid,  ib.— is  succeeded  by  Asychis,  117. 
iiyeWUu,  son  of  Choerus,  consecrates  a  great  number  of 

statues  in  Olympia,  SM. 
MsfkuM,  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  at,  Soi. 
MyUtUtt  the  Assyrian  name  for  Venus,  02. 
JkfyreafNW,  given  by  Darius  to  Histiaeus,  S47,  251,  ^80. 
Myriruri  oppose  tiie  Athenians  in  talcing  possession  of 

LemnuSy  but  are  compelled  to  surrender,  320. 
iiyrwtidoiu,  whence  so  called,  271,  n.— use  of  the  word 

in  English,  ib.  n. 
"Myrtle,  a  favourite  plant  with  the  ancients,  337,  n. 
Jdys,  sent  by  Mardonius  to  consult  the  different  oracles, 

41& 
Mynatu,  injured  by  a  wild  boar,  request  the  assistance 

ot  Atys,  son  of  Croesus,  12. 
Mysteriet,  Cabirian,  86— of  Orpheus,  05— Pythagorean, 

ib.— Egyptian,  129— of  Ceres,  ib.  285, 385. 
Myut,  infested  by  gnats,  254,  n. 

N 

Kakedf  fur  a  man  to  be  seen,  deemed  by  the  Barbarians 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  turpitude,  5. 

Names,  the  Lydans  take  theirs  from  their  mothers,  53— 
no  distinction  of,  among  the  Atlantes,  239— anecdote 
of  a  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the  splen- 
dour of  his  name,  305,  n.— presages  drawn  from  them, 
much  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  442,  n. 

Nfuamonety  78 — ^their  customs,  235,  340. 

Nativitie*  cast  by  the  Egyptians,  OG—by  the  poets  of 
Greece,  ib. 

Naucratis,  courtezans  of,  generally  beautiful,  116— 
Greeks  settled  there  by  permission  of  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  131— formerly  the  sole  emporium  of  Egypt,  ib. 

NautnachuBt  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Roman  shows, 
364,  n. 

Naxot,  the  happiest  of  the  Ionian  islands,  25^— stands 
out  against  a  siege  by  the  Persians,  253— the  sacred 
buildings  and  dty,  burned  by  the  Persians,  907. 

Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  first  proved  that  Africa  is  sur. 
rounded  by  the  sea,  200. 

NecoSf  king  of  E^pt,  succeeds  his  father,  126— makes  the 
canal  leading  to  the  Red  Sea,  ib.^his  military  enter- 
prizes,  ib. — succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  ib. 

Neptune,  horses  sacrificed  to,  65,  n.^the  Egyptians  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  of,  83 — ^worshipped  by  the  Afri- 
cans  near  lake  Tritonis,  239— supposed  to  cause  earth, 
quakes,  351— end  Minerva,  said  to  have  placed  an  olive 
and  a  sea  in  the  temple  of  Erectheus  at  Athens,  39^— 
his  altar  at  the  Isthmus,  411— his  figure  erected  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Platea,  440. 

Neptune,  Heliconian,  46. 

Neptune,  Hippias,  303,  n. 

Neptune,  Servator,  360. 

Nets,  used  in  the  east  to  cover  beds,  by  way  of  protection 
from  flies,  101,  n. 

Neuri,  sud  to  have  the  power  of  transforming  themselves 
into  wolves,  and  resuming  their  former  shape  at  plea- 
sure,  194,  n.  218— compelled  by  serpents  to  change 
their  habitations,  218— these  serpents  no  other  than  the 
Dibii,  ib.  n. 

Nu^cnatnes,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  given  as,  by  the 
ancients,  272,  n. 

Nioodrotnus,  son  of  Cnoethus,  agrees  with  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  iEgina  into  their  hands,  306— flies  from 
jEgina,ib. 

Nteotaut,  son  of  Bulis,  with  Aneristus,  son  of  Sperthies, 
taken  and  put  to  death  by  the  Atlieniaiis,  353. 


NigAt,  how  divided  by  the  Grades  and  Romaoa,  491^  a. 

Nile,  lai^  additions  made  to  the  laud  of  Egypt  tnm.  Its 
mud,  68— tills  controverted,  ib.  n.— hd^t  to  wlridi  U 
rises,  ib.  n.— does  not  divide  Asia  and  Africa,  7S— its 
brandies,  ib.— time  of  its  innndatiooa  71— h3rpothwns 
for  explaining  the  cause  of  its  inundation,  ibw  75,  ii^-> 
the  oirinion  of  Herodotus,  75— never  has  tiie  bandit  of 
rains,  "JG— why  no  breeze  blows  firom  its  surftce.  ib.^ 
its  sources,  ib.— certainly  rises  in  Libya,  and  pnibaUy 
takes  a  similar  course  with  tlie  Istor,  78— 4ts  |m  lidi, 
OS— during  its  inundation,  yesscls  traverse  the  fields 
and  plains,  ib. — its  course  diverted  by  Menes,  101— 
Pheron  lost  his  sig^t  by  hurling  a  JaveUn  into  the  vor. 
tex  of  the  stream,  105— excellence  of  its  water,  ISTT,  n. 
^no  stream  or  fountain  enters  into  it,  WW  this  oon- 
tradicted,  ib.  n.—4ts  di&rent  names,  75,  n. 

Nineveh,  its  inhabitants  formerly  the  first  power  in  Asia, 
3a 

Nisatu,  remarkable  for  producing  horses  of  an  extraor. 
dinary  size,  334, 424^  n. 

Nitetet,  the  daughter  of  Apries,  sent  by  Amasis  as  Us 
own  daughter,  to  be  the  wife  of  Cambyaes,  1^ 

Nitocrit,  queen  of  Babylon,  her  vast  works  at  Bab|i6ii| 
56— her  tomb  opened  by  Darius,  57.  , 

Nitocrit,  queen  of  'Egjv%,  her  stratagem  to  avenge  her 
brother's  death,  102— 6uffi>cated  herself,  ib. 

Nwih,  his  ark  considered  as  a  kind  of  temple,  W^  n. 

Noah,  the 'Danube  properly  the  river  of,  £08,  n. 

Nomadea,  African,  237— their  customs,  24QL 

Noinade*,  Scythian,  totally  unacquainted  witii  agricul- 
ture, 194k 

Nonacris,  oaths  taken  there  by  the  waters  of  Styx,  oon- 
sidered  by  the  Greeks  as  inviolable,  301,  n. 

Nonnus  wrote  a  volume  on  the  rites  <tf  Bacchus,  21S;  n. 
—character  of  his  paraphrase  of  St  Jdin's  gospel,  ib^  n. 

o 

Oath  taken  by  the  Peloponnesians  previous  to  their  en- 
gagement with  the  Persians  under  Mardonius,  424,  n. 

Ocean,  a  bull  sacrificed  to,  by  Cleomenes,  SOS.    See  Ssa. 

Oceanut,  no  river  of  that  name  known  to  Herodotus,  7& 

Octonuuades  deprives  his  brother  of  his  head,  21SL 

Odin*s  hall,  hope  of  sitting  in  it  inspired  tlie  Gothic  war- 
riors with  invindble  courage,  207,  n. 

CRbares,  groom  to  Darius,  his  ingenuity  fwocores  Us 
master  the  sovereignty  of  Persia,  166. 

(Ebazus,  a  Persian,  his  three  sons  put  to  deatii  by  order 
of  Darius,  213. 

(Eobazus,  of  Cardia,  with  other  Persians,  retires  before 
the  Greeks  to  Sestos,  447— is  sacrificed  by  tiie  Apsln- 
thians  to  their  god  Pleistorus,  448. 

Offices  of  nature  performed  at  home  by  tlie  E^gypttaDB, 
79— out  of  doors  by  the  Greeks,  80,  n. 

Offspring,  the  Persians  esteem  a  man  in  proportUm  to 
the  number  of  his,  43b 

Ointments,  predous,  their  use  in  hot  climates,  210^  n. 

Oiolycus,  son  of  Theras,  whence  his  name,  288. 

Oiorpata,  the  Amazons  so  called  by  the  Scytliians,  219L 

Olen,  of  Lycia,  the  first  Greek  poet,  180,  n.— the  word, 
^^  Egyptian  sacred  term,  ib.  n. 

Oligarchy,  arguments  of  M^[abyzus  in  favour  of,  \C/L 

Olive,  applied  by  the  undents  to  various  uses,  and  tlie 
ssrmbol  of  difierent  qualities  of  the  mind,  858^  n.— those 
of  the  Athenians  deemed  the  most  sacred,  S60— the 
Epidaurians  apply  to  the  Atiienians  for  leave  to  tain 
one  of  their  olives,  ib.— one  placed  in  tiie  temple  of 
Erectheus  at  Athens,  398. 

Olympia,  the  stadium  at,  said  to  have  been  measored  by 
Hercules  to  the  length  of  six  hundred  of  his  own  iieeta 
213,  n. 
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Ofympte  games,  the  Eleana  send  ambassadors  to  consalt 
the  Egyptians  on,  1S&— laws  concerning  the  jadges  of 
them»250,  n. — mode  of  pairing  the  combatants,  ib.  n. 
—the  prizes  freqamtly  transferred  by  the  conquerors, 
Stf),  n.-^everal  examples  of  entertainments  given  by 
the  conquerors  in  consequence  of  their  victory,  315,  n. 

Ofymptu,  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma,  350. 

Ofynihutf  taken  by  Artabazus,  411. 

Omen*,  from  birds,  16S,  n.^4re  self-kindled  deemed  by 
tiie  ancients  auspicious,  303,  n.— eneesing  considered 
as  auspicious,  311,  n.— dratvn  from  names,  much  re. 
garded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  440,  n. 

Onetiliu,  of  Salamis,  occasions  a  revolt  of  the  Cyprians 
from  the  Medes,  277 — procures  aseistanoe  from  the 
lonians,  278-^his  combat  witii  Artybins,  ih.— is  sliUn, 
279->yearly  sacrificee  to  him  by  the  people  of  Aroa-. 
thus,  ib. 

OnomacrittUt  an  Athenian  priest,  recites  oracular  verses 
before  Xerxes,  which  induced  him  to  invade  Greece, 
323. 

Opts,  an  Hyperborean  virgin,  honoured  by  the  Delians, 
I9a 

Orach  of  Abas,  in  Phocis,  14,  n.  387,  413— of  AmphL 
araus,  15,  41S— of  Apollo,  55)  n.  97— of  Apollo  Isme- 
nian,  413— of  Bacchus,  348— of  Bacis,  385,  399,  404, 
430— of  Branchidse,  15,  n.  49,  254— of  the  Dead,  near 
the  river  Acheron,  273— of  Deloe,  55,  n.— of  Delphi, 
14,  n.  15,  20,  272— of  Diana,  97— of  Dodona,  14>  n.  86, 
87— of  Hercules,  97— of  Jupiter  Aramon,  14,  n.  15, 73; 
87,  97— of  Jupiter  at  Meroe,  77— of  Latona,  97— of 
Mars,  97— of  Minerva,>97— of  Fatarse,  in  Lycia,  55— 
of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  88— of  Trophonius,  15,  n.  413. 

Oracles,  some  account  of,  14,  n.— oracular  temples 
mostly  situated  on  mountains,  41,  n.— that  of  Dodona, 
the  most  ancient  of  Greece,  86— commencement  of  the 
two  oracles  of  Greece  and  Libya,  87 — why  the  name 
of  doves  given  them,  ib.— mischiefs  of,  298,  n.— Hero, 
dotus  declares  his  faith  in  them,  399. 

Oracles,  answers  of,  to  Alyattes,  "^Uo  Croesus,  I&— to 
Lycurgus,  20— to  the  Lacedsemonians,  21— to  Croesus, 
27— to  the  Lydiane,  29— concerning  Pactyas,  49— to 
the  people  of  Marea  and  Apis,  74— to  Pheron,  106— 
concerning  Psammitichus,  124— to  the  Siphi^ans,  155 
— to  Battus,  130— to  the  Thereans,  ib.— to  Arcesi. 
laus,  232— to  Clisthenes,  964— to  Eetion,  272— to  Cyp. 
selufl,  273— concerning  the  Milesians,  285— to  the 
Thracian  Dolonci,  290— to  the  Argives,  302— to  Glan- 
cus,  30^— to  the  Athenians,  354— to  the  Argives,  356 
— ^to  the  Cretans,  363— to  the  Spartans,  375— of  Bacis, 
concerning  the  battle  of  Salamis,  309— of  Bacis,  con- 
ceming  the  battle  of  Platea,  430. 

Orcueetf  vide  Araxes. 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  his  body  discovered  by 
Lichas,  21. 

Orates,  governor  of  Sardis,  contrives  the  death  of 
Polycrates,  177— and  accomplishes  it,  178— kills  Mitro. 
bates  and  his  son,  and  a  messenger  from  Darius,  179— 
by  whose  command  he  is  put  to  death,  ib. 

Orpheus,  mysteries  of,  96— his  death,  how  revenged  by 
the  Tbracians  on  their  wives,  246,  n. 

Orthian  hymn,  sung  by  Arion,  8— adapted  to  excite  mi. 
litary  ardour,  ib.  n. 

Orxts,  Apollo,  120, 125. 

Oryxes,  animals  in  Africa  so  called,  S41. 

Osiris,  worshipped  at  Philse,  under  the  figure  of  the 
Ethiopian  hawk,  120,  n. — with  the  Greeks,  the  same 
as  Bacchus,  ib.  n.  said  to  be  the  same  with  Apis, 
145,  n. 

Ossa,  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma,  350L 

Osiraeistn,  first  inflicted  on  Clisthenes,  who  introdneed 
it,  968,  n.— not  always  dishonourable,  ih.  n.  SOO^  n. 


Otanes,  son  of  Pharnaspes,  suspects  Smerdis  toot  to  f»e 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  159— and  by  means  of  PhaBdyma, 
discovers  that  he  is  not,'ib.— with  six  others, -among 
whom  is  Darius,  forms  a  conspiracy  against  him,  160 
—and  kills  him  and  his  brother,  162-^is  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  republican  government,  163— agrees  to 
the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  165— a  mark  of  dis. 
tinction  voted  to  him  and  his  posterity,  ih. — sent  by 
Darius  to  take  Samos,  183— takes  Samos,  and  delivers 
it  to  Syloson,  almost  without  an  inhabitant,  185— re. 
peoples  Samos,  ib.— marries  a  daughter  of  Darius,  279 
—is  ordered  by  Darius  with  Artaphernes  to  lead  their 
forces  into  Ionia  and  iEolia,  where  they  take  Clazo. 
mensB  and  Cyma,  280. 

OttmeSf  son  of  Sisamnes,  his  appointment  under  Darius, 
251-^  made  a  judge  by  Cambyses,  in  the  room  of  his 
father,  who  had  l>een  put  to  death  for  corruption,  251. 

Oihryades,  ashamed  to  survive  three  hundred  of  his* 
countrymen  in  a  combat  with  the  Argives,  kills  him. 
self,  27. 

Otters,  produced  by  the  Mile,  and  venerated  by  the 
Egyptians,  93— their  skins  used  by  the  Budini  to 
border  their  garments,  219.      ' 

Ovid,  banished  to  a  rude  and  uncivilized  country,  319,  n. 

Oxen,  their  fiesh  said  to  be  eaten  raw  from  the  living  ox 
by  the  Abyssinians,  170^  n.— in  Seythia,  without  horns, 
196— in  apart  of  AMca,  walk  backward  whilst  feed, 
ing,  238. 


Paetolus  fiows  through  the  centre  of  the  forum  at  Sardis, 
276— brings,  in  its  descent  from  Tmolus,  a  quantity  of 
gold  dust,  ib. 

Pactyas  effects  a  revolt  of  the  Lydians  in  the  absence  of 
Cyrus,  48— informed  of  the  advance  of  an  army  against 
him,  flies  to  Cyme,  ib.— is  delivered  up  by  the  Chiaas, 
49— this  account  contradicted  by  Plutarch,  ib.  n. 

Paan,  various  usage  of  the  word,  245,  n. 

PiBonians  conquer  the  Perinthians,  ib.— «ubmit  to  the 
Persians,  and  are  removed  to  Asia,  248— those  led 
captive  by  Megabyzus,  by  the  encouragement  of  Ari. 
stagoras,  return  to  Pseonia,  276. 

Painting,  probably  known  in  Egypt  in  the  first  ages, 
but  no  painter  there  of  celebrity,  132,  u.— date  of  its 
origin,  ib.  n.— relics  of  ancient  i»intii^,  beautiful,  ib. 
n.— an  excellent  subject  proposed  for  an  historical 
painting,  186,  n. 

Palestine,  Ssrrians  of,  borrowed  the  custom  of  drcum- 
cision  from  Egypt,  103. 

Palm,  common  in  Babylonia,  50— prooeas  of  its  cuU 
tivation  in  Babylonia,  ib. — why  called  Phosnix,  93,  n. 
a  type  of  the  resurrection,  ib.  n. 

Pan,  how  represented  by  the  Mendesians,  84— in  the 
Egyptian  language,  the  namefor  a  goat,  ib.— esteemed 
by  the  Egyptians  the  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  12(^ 
the  son  of  Penelope  and  Mercury,  121^iia  appearance 
to  Phidippides,  310— his  temple  on  mount  Farthenius, 
ib.  n.—4t  temple  erected  to  him  by  the  Athenians,  ib. 

Panatheneti,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  SCO. 

Pastgaus,  the  mount,  24a 

PontomtM,  his  severe  punishinent  by  Herrootimus,  407. 

Panianium,  46— probably  suggested  to  Milton  hlB  idea 
of  his  Pandemonium,  S62,  u. 

Pantaleon,  destroyed  by  Croesus,  31. 

Pantiaipes,  the  river,  its  course,  204. 

Pantites,  in  disgrace,  puts  an  end  to  Ms  life,  a7& 

Paper,  its  invoatUm  and  improvement,  861,  a 

Paphlagoniam,  their  cavalry  esteemed,  370,  n. 

Papyrus,  converted  by  the  andenta  to  various  uses,  100^ 
a— now  scarce  in  E^pt,  ib.  n. 
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Parkuu,  alwmyt  aeeoonked  people  ot  good  sena^,  283,  n. 
—their  method  of  restoring  pcaee  to  the  Milesians,  ib. 
—besieged  by  MUtibdee,  318. 

Parity  seized  with  Helen,  and  sent  to  FcMtens  at  Mem. 
phis,  107.    See  Alexander,  son  of  Priam. 

PomoMiM,  particulars  concerning,  387,  n. 

Paro$,  marble  of,  of  inimitable  whiteness,  155^  n.— 
always  preferred  by  the  amtoit  scolptcRV,  26:?,  n. 

Parricide,  the  Persians  will  not  believe  it  ever  was 
committed,  43. 

Parthenius,  mount,  whence  so  called,  310,  n. 

Patarbemit,  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off  by  order  of 
Apries,  king  of  f^ypt,  127. 

Patuanius,  son  of  Cleombrotns,  aspired  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece,  2S3— conducts  five  thousand  Spar- 
tans  against  the  Persians,  4£1— engages  with  the  Per- 
rians  at  Platea,  435— and  is  victorious,  lb.— consecrates 
a  vessel  of  brass  on  his  victory  at  Platea,  212,  and  n.— 
protects  the  concubine  of  Pharandates,  438— his  reply 
to  Lampon,  43&— receives  a  tenth  of  the  plunder  ati 
Platea,  440— his  words  to  the  Grecian  leaders,  on  the 
luxury  of  the  Persians,  and  the  poverty  of  the  Greeks, 
ib. 

Ptmw,  M.  a  false  quotatitm  of  his,  200,  n. 

PeUugiant^  thehr  language,  17— the  Grecian  ftg\ue  of 
Mercury  derived  from  them,  86— worshipped  the  gods 
by  no  name,  ib.— expelled  Attica  by  the  Athenians, 
319— those  who  settled  at  Lemnos  surprise  the  Athe- 
nian females,  while  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana ; 
carry  many  of  them  to  Lemnos,  and  make  them  their 
concubines,  380— put  their  children  to  death,  and  then 
determine  to  kill  their  mothers,  ib.— their  eartli,  cattle, 
and  wiveSfCursed  with  sterility,  ib.— by  command  of  the 
oracle,  go  to  Athens,  and  engage  to  submit  to  what- 
ever satisfaction  the  Athenians  shall  propose,  ib. — 
agree  to  surrender  Lemnos  to  the  Athenians,  on  terms 
which  are  accomplished  by  IVfiltiades,  ib.— derivation 
of  their  name,  390^  n. 

PelojiidiBf  the  descendants  of  Agamemnon,  why  so  call- 
ed, 260,  n. 

Peloponnete,  defended  by  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes, 
397. 

Peloponnenang,  their  oath  at  the  isthmus,  previous  to 
their  engagement  with  the  Persians,  424,  n.— after  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  return  to  Greece,  447. 

Peltuium,  Sennacherib's  army  put  to  flight  there,  119. 

Penetu,  the  river,  foimed  of  several  rivers,  351. 

Pentathlon,  various  opinions  of,  307. 

Perdicccu,  manner  of  his  obtaining  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, 413. 

Perfumes,  particulars  concerning,  141,  n.  210,  n. 

Periander,  son  of  Cypselus,7— some  account  of  him,  152, 
n. — sends  300  children  of  the  Corcyreans  to  be  made 
eunuchs,  152— kills  his  wife,  ib.— banishes  his  son  Ly- 
cophron,  ib. — takes  Epidanrus,  and  makes  Prodes 
his  prisoner,  153— invites  his  son  Lycophron  to  the 
throne,  who,  with  much  persuasion  accepts  it,  but  is 
killed  by  the  Corcyreans,  154-— his  cruelty,  273. 

PericleSt  his  mother,  being  pregnant,  dreamed  that  she 
brought  forth  a  lion,  31& 

Perinthiant,  conquered  by  the  Pftonians,  245— oonquw- 
ed  by  the  Persians  under  Megabyzus,  ih. 

PersetUf  one  of  the  most  andent  heroes  in  the  Grecian 
mythology,  99,  n.— no  other  than  the  sun,  ib.  n.— visit- 
ed Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  from  Africa  the 
Gorgop's  head,  ib.— had  no  mortal  father,  294— said  by 
the  Persians  to  be  an  Assyrian  by  birth,  295. 

Persia,  its  increasing  empire,  14— disagreement  between 
the  Grecian  and  Asiatic  history  of,  156,  n.— divided  by 
Darius  into  provinces,  167— its  satr^ties,  ib.-^ts  an- 
nual revenue  under  Darius,  169. 


PtfTMoiM^  ckithed  wtthiUBi,  89— dfukwiter  oolf,  Ih.— 
hauf^ty  but  poor,  20— not  certain  wlwthar  tiMir  dia. 
lect  the  same  vrith  that  of  the  Medea,  88,  iL—da  tlMir 
wfMrda,  expresnve  of  personal  or  otiier  diatSnetioOt 
terminate  in  the  Dorie  san,  fbe  sam«  witb  the  iMrin 
Sigma,  43— all  their  namea  end  alike,  44-^ha:re  no  rt« 
tues,  terni^es,  nor  altars^  41— eacriflee  to  Jere  en 
mountains,  ib.— their  deitiea,  ib^— mode  of  wonh^  48, 
78,  n.-4heir  fieetlvala,  48— drink  wine  profuaalr,  ik— 
deliberate  on  tiie  weigfatieot  matters  when  wani  with 
wine,  but  re-consider  them  on  the  morrow*  tk  titttr 
salutations,  ibw— esteem  themselves  above  tiie  reit  of 
mankind,  ib.^— fond  of  foreign  manners,  ih.  learned  a 
passion  for  boys  from  Greece,  lb.^-JMnre  a  ptaraBty  of 
vrives,  43,  160— esteem  a  man  in  psuyoiUen  to  tiw 
number  of  his  oApring,  43— mode  of  ednreting  fhair 
diildren,  43,  160,  n.— put  none  to  death  for  a  sfeq^e 
ofEmoe,  43— will  not  believe  that  any  one  ever  UIM 
his  parent,  ib.— abhor  fjalsehood,  48^  160^  n.— llMir 
opimon  of  the  leprosy,  43— are  averse  to  wldte  pigeens, 
ib.— venerate  all  rivers,  ib.— coatom  of  tiie  magi  witt 
respect  to  interment,  44— enclose  their  deed  in  wazy 
and  then  place  them  in  the  ground,  iK— HMfver  Iran 
their  dead,  140— burying  alive  a  conunon  coBtoaa  with 
them,  348— their  magi,  44— tiidr  mettod  of  providiag 
themselves  with  water  in  the  Syrian  deaerts,  137— eaA- 
ness  of  their  skulls  attributed  to  their  nae  eftnrhensj  138 
—their  kings  drank  no  water  but  that  of  tte  Choenpst, 
57— hold  the  sons  of  sovereigns  in  the  greeteat  rare- 
rence,  140— their  king  lives  chiefly  on  brea^  141^ 
places  of  residence  of  their  monardis  after  the  ndn^ 
tion  of  Babylon,  187,  n.— the  treasures  of  tiuir  Uag 
deposited  at  Susa,  258— on  the  death  of  their  prinoi^ 
his  successor  remits  every  debt  due  to  ttw  prinee  or 
the  public,  297— >law  respecting  those  who  gave  aivlet 
to  tiie  king,  325,  n.— adoration  always  paid  to  their 
kings,  by  those  admitted  to  their  preeenee^  SSSt,  n.r—' 
venerate  fire,  140— extinguish  fire  throoghoot  Penla 
on  the  death  of  tiie  sovereign,  ib.  n.— their  longert , 
period  of  life,  142— had  amcmgst  them  a  distinrthm  of 
nobility,  163,  n.— their  native  race  small  andngly,  m, 
n.— beauty  of  their  ladies  now  a  constant  thenw  of 
praise,  ib.  n.— their  arms  and  dress,  857,  S41— wear 
their  hair  long,  258,  285— whence  tleir  name,  881^ 
almost  always  comprehended  by  Herodotus  and  oUMr 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Medea,  TTff  wmt 
dote  of  a  Persian,  who  founded  all  his  merit  on  the 
splendour  of  his  name,  395,  n.— ewiflneea  of  tiMdr  nMa* 
sengers,  404— why  they  considered  tiie  Gradn  aa  tibeir 
public  enemies,  2— engagement  with  the  Lydiaas,  85 
—under  Cyrus,  revolt  against  the  Medei^  40— take 
Astyagcs  prisoner,  and  destroy  the  greater  part  of  Ua 
army,  40— and  thus  get  possession  of  Asia,  41— gel 
possession  of  Phocea,  50— some  of  them  pot  to  tiit 
sword  by  the  Massagetse,  64— attadc  and  beettibe  Maa- 
sagetsB  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  ih.— paid  no  tribote 
to  Darius,  169— besiege  Barce,  843— enter  Baree  by 
stratagem,  and  surrender  it  to  tlie  power  of  riiereti- 
ma,  244— seven  Persians  sent  by  Megabysna^to  reqnire 
of  Amyntas  earth  and  water  in  the  name  of  Oartos, 
849— which  are  granted,  and  they  are  entertained  by 
Amyntas,  ib.— but,  for  their  indeoenoy  towarda 
Macedonian  women,  are  put  to  death  by  i 
250— defeat  the  lonians  at  Ephesoa,  87&— obtain  ai 
plete  victory  over  the  Cyprians,  878— defeat  the  Ca- 
rians  on  the  banks  of  the  Marsyas,  STQ^-again  defeat 
the  Carians,  together  with  tlie  Milesians,  880— fell  in. 
to  an  ambuscade  of  the  Carians,  and  lose  a  vast  nam- 
ber,  ib.— rout  the  lonians,  beriege  Miletoa,  and  take 
and  plunder  it,  88&— make  themselvea  masters  of  Ca- 
ria,  S8B-in  a  battle  witii  mstiaras,  take  Mm  prtiooor. 
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and  slay  the  greater  part  of  his  forc^  2S>— take  Chios^ 
Lesbos,  Tenedos,  and  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  continent, 
ib. — ^burn  the  city  of  the  Naxiaos,  307— besiege  Carys- 
tos,  which  surrenders  to  them^  3(B— get  possession  of 
Eretria,  pillage  and  bum  its  temples,  and  make  the  peo- 
ple slaves,  309— sail  to  Attica,  and  are  conducted  by 
Hippias  to  Marathon,  ib.— «re  defeated  at  Marathon 
by  the  Athenians  assisted  by  the  Plateans,  313 — ^retire 
t«)  Asia,  314— their  loss  of  men  in  the  battle  of  Mara, 
thon,  ib.— march  imder  the  command  of  Xerxes  against 
the  Athenians,  328— surpass  all  the  rest  of  Xerxes* 
army,  341 — their  band  called  Inmiortal  defeated  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  373 — ^their  fleet  suffers  in  a  storm  near 
£uboea,  394— their  joy  on  hearing  that  Xerxes  was 
master  of  Athens,  405— their  sorrow  on  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  ib. — ^their  station  in  the 
army  of  Mardonius  at  Platea,  423— are  dissuaded  by 
Cyrus  from  removing  to  a  better  country,  419. 

Person^  Philip  of  Crotona  honoured  by  the  Egestae  for 
the  accomplishments  of  his,  257. 

Fervigilia,  observed  principally  in  honour  of  Ceres  and 
Venus,  210,  n. 

PetcUitm,  a  mode  of  banishment,  399,  n. 

PhaJerum,  plundered  by  the  JEginetse,  269— tiie  naval 
troops  of  Xerxes  arrive  at,  396. 

PhaUut,  consecration  of,  85,  n.— its  use  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Bacchus,  taught  the  Greeks  by  Melampus,  ib. 

Phanes,  of  Halicamassus,  pursued  by  order  of  Amasis, 
but  escapes,  136— his  sons  put  to  death  in  his  sight,  138. 

PharatidateSf  son  of  Teaspes,  his  concubine  seeks  protec- 
tion from  Pausanias,  438. 

Phamachtu  orders  the  legs  of  Ids  horse  to  be  cut  off,  342, 
and  n. 

Phaylhu  fits  out  a  vessel  at  his  private  expense,  to  assist 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  391,  n.— thrice  victorious  at  the 
Pythian  games,  391. 

PhemiiUf  the  most  ancient  rhapsodist  on  record,  264,  n. 

PhenicianSf  asserted  by  the  Persians  to  have  been  the 
original  exciters  of  contention  between  the  Greeks  and 
Barbarians,  1— exported  to  Argos  the  produce  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  ib. — ^the  head  of  all  the  nations  of 
AJ5U^  2,  n. — ^borrowed  circumcision  from  £gypt«  103 — 
those  who  are  connected  with  Greece  do  not  use  cir- 
cumcision, ib.— refuse  to  assist  Cambyses  against  the 
Carthaginians,  141— sent  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  to 
penetrate  the  northern  ocean,  and  sail  round  Africa, 
200— introduced  letters  in  Greece,  261~the  lonians 
obtain  a  victory  over  them  off  Cyprus,  278 — bum  the 
cities  of  the  Byzantians  and  Chaloedonians,  and  reduce 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  Chersonese,  except  Cardia, 
290— arriving  off  Tenedos,  pursue  and  take  a  vessel 
belonging  to  Miltiades,  and  conduct  his  son  to  Darius, 
292— their  sagacity  in  making  trenches  for  the  army  of 
Xei:xe8,  329— with  the  Egyptians,  have  the  care  of 
transporting  provisions  for  Xerxes'  army,  in  his  expe- 
ditiou  to  Greece,  330— supply  Xerxes  with  a  number 
of  vessels,  342— of  different  countries,  ib.  n.— several 
executed  by  order  of  Xerxes,  402. 

Pheretime,  mother  of  Arcesilaus,  on  requesting  an  army 
of  Euelthon,  receives  a  gold  spindle,  and  a  distaff  with 
wool,  232— on  her  son's  death,  applies  to  Aryandes  to 
revenge  his  cause,  ib.— who  delivers  all  the  land  and 
sea  forces  of  Egypt  to  her  command  against  the  Bar- 
ceans,  233— crucifies  such  of  the  Barceans  as  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  her  son,  244^peri8he8 
miserably  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Pherout  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  father  Sesoetris,  105 
— closes  his  eyes,  ib. — and  recovers  them,  106— bums  a 
number  of  women,  ib.— is  succeeded  by  Proteus,  ib. 

Phidippides,  Fan  appears  to,  commanding  him  to  reprove 
the  Athenians,  310— arrives  at  Sparta,  on  the  aeoond 
day  of  his  departure  from  Athens,  311. 


Phil^  of  Crotona,,8on  of  Bntaddes,  his  adventures,  257 

—honoured  for  his  aceompUalnnentB  of  person,  ib. 
Philip  of  Macedon,  his  method  of  preyenting  pride  and 
insolence  in  himself,  307,  n. 

PhiUUt,  pyramids  called  after,  114. 

PhilocyprtUt  prince  of  Soli,  celebrated  in  verse  by  Solon, 
279. 

Phocaans,  the  first  of  tlie  Greeks  who  made  long  voy. 

ages,  50— attacked  by  Harpagus,  deamrt  Miocaea,  and 

proceed  to  Cyrnus,  ib.— obtain  a  Cadmean  victcuy,  51 

'  —quit  Cyrnus,  and  retire  to  Rhegium,  ib.— build  the 

dty  Hyela,  ib. 

PhoeewMy  their  method  to  prevent  tlie  incursions  of  the 
Thessalians  in  the  straits  of  TheruH^ylsB,  365— their 
stratagems  against  the  Thessalians,  386— fortitude  of 
their  women  in  an  attack  by  the  Thessalians,  ib.  n. — 
in  defiance  of  the  Tliessalians,  refuse  to  desert  the  cause 
of  Greece,  387 — ^th^  country  overrun  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  ib. — their  valour,  on  a  report  that  they  were 
about  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  423. 

PhceniXt  a  sacred  bird  in  Egypt,  rarely  seen,  93— ineredi. 
ble  st(»7  of  its  bnrying  its  parent,  ib. 

PhaeniXt  the  stream,  371. 

Phraortes,  king  of  tiie  Medes,  his  ambitions  views,  S3— 
perishes  in  an  excursion  against  tlie  A883rrians,  ib. 

Phronima,  daughter  of  Etearcfaus,  is  ill-treated  by  her 
step-mother,  230— delivered  by  her  father  to  Themisou, 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  becomes  the  concubine  of 
Poljrmnestus,  by  whom  he  has  Battus,  ib. 

Phrygians  esteemed  by  the  Egyptians  more  ancient  than 
themselves,  67— eaid  to  enjoy  the  greatest  abundance 
of  cattie,  and  of  the  earth's  produce,  258-Hreported  to 

■  be  the  oldest  of  mankind,  340,  n.  67,  n.— th^  religious 
madness  and  effeminacy,  97,  n. 

Phnfniehtu,  the  poet,  fined  for  representing  the  capture 
of  Miletus,  286. 

Phya^  a  Pseaniean  woman,  near  four  cubits  high,  in  the 
character  of  Minerva,  introduces  Pisistratus  into 
Athens,  19. 

Phfftaetu,  a  hero  of  Delphi,  389. 

Phylacw,  son  of  Histiseus,  rewarded  by  Xerxes,  401. 

PhysicianSf  in  Egrypt,  are  confined  to  one  disease,  S7— 
ancientiy  hired  for  a  whole  city  by  the  year,  180,  n.— > 
fees  of  the  ancients,  for  single  incidental  visits,  very 
inconsiderable,  ib.  n.— of  Crotona,  most  eminent,  181 — 
of  Cyrene,  most  eminent,  next  to  those  of  Crotona,  ib. 
— Egyptian,  condemned  to  the  cross  by  Darius,  but 
pardoned  through  the  intercession  of  Demoeedes,  ib. 

Pierre,  Eustace  de  St,  his  gallant  behaviour  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  by  Edward  III.  441,  a 

Pigeons,  the  Persians  have  an  aversion  to  white  ones, 
43. 

Pigmies,  a  race  of,  in  Africa,  78. 

Pillar  erected  by  Croesus,  to  define  the  boundaries  of 
Phrygia  and  Lydia,  331. 

Pillars  erected  for  various  uses  in  earlier  ages,  284,  n.  . 

Pindar,  quoted  by  Herodotus,  148. 

Pines,  to  destroy  like,  a  proverb  denoting  a  final  destmc- 
tion,  291,  n. 

Piraus,  the  most  celebrated  port  of  the  Athenians,  401,n. 

Ptromw,  <oolo6sal  figures  at  Thebes,  so  called,  120. 

Pisistratida  repel  the  Lacedssmooians,  263— but  in  a 
second  engagement  are  compelled  by  them  to  retire 
from  Athens,  ib.— 'Use  unremitting  endeavours  to  cri- 
minate  the  Athoiians,  307— perauade  Xa'xes  to  invade 
Greece,  322. 

PiststrtUiu,  son  of  Hippocrates,  17— by  stratagem  obtains 
the  supreme  power  at  Athens,  ib.-^s  expelled  from 
Athens,  but  restored,  18— marriea  the  daughter  of 
Megades,  ib.— flies  to  Eretria,  ib.— with  assistance 
seixea  <m  Marathon,  19— hia  moderation,  ib.  n.—4t  third 
time  master  of  Athens,  ib.— the  first  collector  of  Ho- 
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mer*a  workii  ID,  n.— pmifles  Delos,  8C— -CuDons  for 
coUMting  bouka,  290,  n.^iia  reproof  to  the  idle,  300,  n. 

J*it  of  punishment,  the  Atlieniana  threw  the  people  of 
Darius  into,  361. 

Pitancy  the  name  has  aflbrded  exercise  for  modi  critL 
ciam,  151',  n. 

Pitch  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  at  Zacyiu 
tliuSfSlS. 

Pittaeiu  of  Mitylene,  a  memorable  saying  o^  9l 

Plague,  caused  by  the  vapours  in  E^pt,  91,  n. 

Plane-tree,  of  gold,  presented  by  Pytiiius  to  Darius,  390 
— 4t  beautiful  one  in  Lydia,  ordered  by  Xerxes  to  be 
adorned  with  chains  of  gold,  and  the  guard  of  it  assign, 
ed  to  one  of  the  immortal  band,  331. 

Platea,  a  colony  sent  there  by  the  Thereans,  229;  ano. 
ther  account  of  this,  230— diflferent  ways  of  writing  the 
name,  ib.  n. — Greeks  arrive  at,  426— battle  of,  436. 

PkUearu  join  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  in  return  for 
former  assistance  against  the  Thebans,  312— limits  de- 
termined between  them  and  the  Thebans,  ib. 

Pledge,  the  Nasamunes  pledge  their  word  by  drinking 
alternately  from  each  other's  hands,  235— the  only  ce> 
ri'mony  observed  in  the  marriages  of  the  Algcrines, 
ib.  n. — rise  of  the  phrase  **  I'll  pledge  you,**  ib.  n. 

Pleiitorui,  the  god  of  the  Apsinthians,  448. 

Pliny,  his  mistake  of  the  words  of  Herodotus,  174^  n.— 
his  mistake  respecting  the  Troglodytae,  238,  n. 

Plutarch,  his  essay  against  Herodotus,  2,  n.— a  passage 
in,  amended,  107,  n.— instance  of  the  weakness  of  his 
tract  against  Herodotus,  in  point  of  argument,  275,  n. 
— instance  of  his  malignity  against  Herodotus  respect- 
ing the  battle  of  Marathon,  311,  n. 

Po2r,  received  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Babylonians,  105. 

Polemarch,  his  office,  312,  n.  3&i,  n. 

Polycenus,  his  Stratagemata  recommended  lo  young  stu^ 
dents  in  Greek,  226,  n. 

Polyoratet,  son  of  JEaces,  at  war  with  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, 149— his  prosperity,  ib.— follows  the  advice  of 
Amasis,  and  casts  into  tlie  sea  a  most  valuable  seal 
ring,  150;  recovers  it,  ib. ;  and  in  consequence  loses 
the  alliance  of  Araasis,  ib.— the  Lacedaemoniaus  under, 
take  an  expedition  against,  ib.— compels  the  Lacedse- 
monians  to  retreat  from  the  siege  of  Sarooe,  154— an 
artifice  used  by  him,  ib.— his  death  contrived  by  Oroe. 
tes,  177— his  daughter*s  vision  previous  to  his  death, 
178— is  put  to  a  miserable  death,  ib.— filled  Greece  with 
the  ministers  of  voluptuousness,  150,  n. 

PolydatnoM  encounters  three  Persians  at  once,  and  slays 
them  all,  346,  n. 

Polygamy,  argument  against,  100,  n.-^ts  ill  efiects 
visible  among  the  Turks,  ib.  n. 

Porw,  stone  of,  262,  n. 

Posidonius  distinguished  himself  at  the  battleofPIatea,437. 

Posts,  regularity  and  swiftness  of  the  Roman,  401,  n. 

Potidaa  besieged  by  Artabazus,  411. 

Prasians,  their  habitations  and  manners,  240. 

Prasis,  lake,  a  mine  on  its  banks  produced  Alexander  a 
talent  a  day,  ib. 

Predictions,  uses  made  of  a  belief  in,  by  poets  of  all  ages, 

306,  n. 
Prexaspes,  his  son  killed  in  his  sight  by  Croesus,  147— 
after  a  confession  of  having  killed  Smerdis,  kills  him. 

self,  162. 
Priest  of  the  NUe,  98-every  high  priest  in  Egypt  places 

in  a  temple  a  wooden  figure  of  himself,  120— and  sol. 

dier,  the  only  rank  honourably  distinguished  in  Egypt, 

128— €md  king,  anciently  united  in  the  same  person,  by 

the  Spartans,  295. 
Priestesses  of  Dodona,  87. 
Princes  of  the  East,  their  lofty  titles,  67,  n. 
Princes  of  the  Spartans,  distinguished  by  them  by  many 

honourable  privileges,  295. 


Prindples,  two,  a  good  and  a  Iwi,  held  by  tha  angl, 
163,  n. 

Prisoners  of  war,  tiieir  varioua  traatment  in  dUerent 
ages,  an  interesting  sutjeet  of  inqfoiiy,  140,  n. 

Prodes,  how  discovered  by  the  LaoedaMnoniana  to  be  the 
youngest  son  of  Aristodemns,  204  at  Tarianoe  with 
his  Inrother  through  life,  ib. 

Prodigies,  collection  of,  by  Jnlina  Obaequena,  SS,  a.— 
generally  precede  the  caUunitfes  of  mny  dty  or  natlan, 
288— before  the  defeat  of  the  Chlana  by  HiatlmH,  lb.— 
one  of  a  tremulous  motion  at  Deloa,  80B— one  at  tfie 
temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  approadi  of  Xenua*  •my, 

Sod. 

Professions  of  fiithers  followed  by  tiieir  loaa,  amonif  die 
Lacedaemonians,  as  in  EgTTPt,  Wl. 

Propontis,  its  breadth  and  length,  21S. 

Proserpine,  called  Auxeaia,  280,  n. — Athonlaii  tttn  in 
honour  of,  395. 

Protesilaus,  his  temple  in  EUsoa,  331-4iB  waaHh  ftwu 
dulently  taken  firom  Elaeoe,  and  hit  tomb  atr^  by  Ar. 
tayctes,  447. 

Proteus,  succeeds  Fhenm,  105— the  same  with  OiiriaaDd 
Canobus,  ib.— no  antique  figure  of  him,  ib.  n  detiini 
Helen,  I07-Hre6tores  Helen  to  Meoelaua,  106— la  sue. 
ceeded  by  Rhampsinitus,  100. 

Pro/verbs,  the  meaning  of  many  Engliah  onea,  to  be  dis. 
covered  in  the  customs  and  language  of  Qreeee  aed 
Rome,  281,  n. 

Proxeni,  their  office,  296,  n. 

Prytanes,  their  office,  266,  n. 

Prytaneum  of  Athens,  46— of  several  places,  ib.  n^-4to 
derivation,  370,  n. 

Psammenitus,  son  of  Amasis,  and  king  of  £^gypt^  138— a 
prodigy  daring  his  reign,  ib.— trial  of  his  dispodtioa 
when  taken  captive  by  Cambysee,  190^-livea  with 
Cambyses,  140 ;  but  revolts  against  him,  and  is  pot  to 
death,  ib. 

Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  his  father,  185— la  MW- 
ceeded  by  his  son  A  pries,  127. 

PsammiticAuSf  king  of  f^ypt,  prevails  on  the  SeytliiaBB 
to  retire  from  Egypt,  34-Jii8  mode  of  discovering  whe 
were  the  most  andent  people,  67  said  to  hsTe  aaoer. 
tained  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  76— pours  a  libation  ftm 
his  helmet ;  is  deprived  of  a  considerable  part  of  fait 
power  by  the  other  eleven  kings  of  Elgypt,  and  cob- 
fined  to  the  marshes,  124— consults  the  ocade  of  La* 
tona,  ib.— with  the  ayistance  of  a<HDe  lonlans  sad 
Carians,  vanqmshes  the  eleven  kings,  ib.— bidlds  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  at  Mem|^iis,aDdaB 
edifice  for  Apis,  ib.^ewards  the  lonians  and  Carians, 
ib. — spends  twenty.nine  years  in  the  siege  of  AsotM^ 
l'^5-4s  succeeded  by  his  son  Neooe,  126. 

PsyUi,  their  expedition  against  the  Boutli.wind.  S3&— 
celebrated  for  managing  serpents,  ib.  n.    . 

Pteria,  battle  of,  24. 

Punishment  by  death,  never  inflicted  by  tiie  Peraians  kt 
a  single  offisnce,  43— severe,  in  what  cases  allowed  by 
the  Persians,  ib.— by  death,  not  allowed  by  Sabaeos  in 
Egypt,  for  fifty  years,  117— ci4>ital,  always  Inllleted  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  by  night,  227— Athenian  pit  of,  SI. 

Purple,  Pythemus  habited  in,  to  get  a  nnmber  of  Spar- 
tans  together,  47— particularly  affiscted  by  women,  fk 
n.— of  the  ancients,  142,  n.  406,  n. 

Pygargi,  probably  quadrupeds,  241,  n. 

Pyramids  of  Memphis,  60— on  the  side  of  Eigypt,  towards 
Libya,  70— of  Egypt,  iqjured  by  an  acrid  matter  eznd> 
ing  from  the  soil,  71— erected  by  Meeris,  lOW  mBsM 
ered  by  Voltaire  as  a  |Hroof  of  the  slavery  of  tlie  E)fyp- 
tians.  111,  n.— the  ^fferait  oses  for  whidi  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  erected,  118,  n.^4he  great  one 
built  by  Cheops,  a  wwk  of  twenty  years,  ibuj  its di.  ■ 
mensions,  ib.  n.;  mode  of  its  eonstraetkw,  tk ;  was 
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coated,  113,  n.— its  cost,  113-HNie  of  them  eomtmcted 
by  means  of  the  prostitation  of  Cheope*  daughter,  ib. 
—one  built  by  Cbephren,  114— not  the  sepulchree  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren,  for  whom  they  were  designed, 
Ib.  n.— one  built  by  Mycerinus,  115— one  of  brick,  built 
by  Asychis,  117— in  the  lake  Maris,  123— of  Egypt, 
formeriy  huge  rooks,  69,  n. 

Pythagorcut  of  Samos,  96,  n.  163— eaid  to  have  introduc- 
ed weights  and  measures  into  Greece,  317,  n. 

Pythagorast  governor  of  Miletus,  280. 

Pythesy  son  of  Ischenous,  greatly  distinguishes  himself, 
966— preserved  by  the  Persians  for  his  valour,  md  re- 
stored safe  to  his  country,  ib.  40S. 

Pythian.    See  Delphi 

Pyihii,  their  office,  29& 

Pythitu,  son  of  Atys,  entertains  Xerxes  and  his  army 
with  great  rognificence,  and  engages  to  supply  him 
with  money  for  the  Athenian  war,  330— gives  Darius 
a  plane-tree,  and  a  vine  of  gold,  ib.— in  return  for  his 
liberality,  is  presented  by  Xerxes  with  seven  thousand 
gold  staters,  331— requests  of  Xerxes  to  dispense  with 
the  presence  of  his  eldest  son  in  his  Greciaa  expedi. 
taon,  333— the  body  of  lus  eldest  son  is,  by  order  of 
Xerxes,  divided  in  two,  ib. 

Q 

QuaiLfighting  among  the  ancients,  12,  n. 
Quaib  of  Egypt,  a  great  deUcacy,  95,  n. 

R 

Rabli,  meaning  of  that  word,  when  used  by  an  inferior 
to  a  person  above  him,  322,  n. 

Race  of  torches,  Athenian,  in  honour  of  Pan,  310— in 
honour  of  various  deities,  ib.  n. 

Rain,  lands  in  Egypt  never  fertilized  by,  72— faUs  but 
seldom  in  Egypt,,  ib.  n. — unknown  in  Ethiopia,  75— 
this  contradicted,  ib.  n.— at  tlie  E^^ptian  Thebes  a  pro- 
digy, 138— none  for  seven  years  in  Thera,  229-Hiever 
falls  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  239. 

Red  Sea,  what,  55,  n.  199. 

Relaxation,  necessity  of,  130. 

Religion,  the  ancients  remarkably  scrupulous  in  every 
thing  which  regarded,  89,  n.— without  it  the  conduct 
always  irregular,  150,  n.— of  the  Pagans  how  best  ex- 
plained, 379,  n. 

Retnember,  a  word  memorable  in  English  History,  307, 
n. 

Reptilet,  eaten  by  tlie  TrogIod]rt8e,  238. 

RepubUe,  arguments  in  favour  of,  163L 

Rentrrection,  the  phoenix  a  type  of,  93,  n. 

Reverence,  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  age,  06— rising  from 
the  seat  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  mark  of  reverence 
every  where,  ib.  n. 

Retpard  of  merit,  an  ancient  mode  of,  191,  n. 

Rhadinttce,  an  oil  collected  by  tiie  Persians  at  Ardaric- 
ca,  315. 

Rhamptiniius,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Proteus,  100— 
constructs  an  edifice  for  his  ridies,  ib.— remarkable 
story  of  two  thieves  who  privately  entered  his  trea- 
sury,  ib.— descended  beneath  the  earth,  1 10— pla^  at 
dice  with  Ceres,  ib.— is  succeeded  by  Cheope,  HI. 

BhaptodisU,  etymology  of  the  word,  264)  n.— some  ac 
count  of,  ib.  n. 

Rhegiwn,  whence  its  name,  287,  n. 

Rhode$,  some  account  of,  356,  n. 

Bhodopi$,  the  courtezan,  1 15 — Strabo's  account  of,  ib.  n. 

Rhaeut,  son  of  Phileus,  a  skilful  architect,  156. 

Bicket  ol  individuals  in  more  ancient  times,  330,  n. 

Bing,  seal,  Babylonian,  60— of  Polycratea,  150,  n. 

Riv0r»,  venerated  by  tfa«  Peraiaas,  43. 


Rixzio,  David,  ramier  of  hit  death,  las,  n. 

Robes,  the  andent  custom  in  oriental  oountriesy  of  f^vii^ 
them  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  still  prevails,  165,  n. 

Romans,  less  tenacious  of  their  national  dignity  than  the 
Greeks,  1,  a— a  portion  of  Lacedsemoniaa  rafaners 
communicated  to  them,  20,  n.— learned  their  games 
and  combats  from  the  Tyrrhenians,  or  Etruscans,  32, 
n. — for  seventy  years  had  no  statue  or  painting  of  the 
deity  in  their  temples,  41,  n.— carried  the  act  of  em. 
balming  to  greater  perfection  than  the  Egyptians,  97, 
n.— their  method  of  disposing  iheir  army,  324^  n.— the 
art  of  swimming,  a  material  part  of  their  education, 
402,  n.— the  emperors  obtained  reputation  from  the 
success  of  their  lieutenants,  406,  n.— tiieir  religion  con. 
trived  to  throw  the  chief  influence  of  afGurs  into  the 
hands  of  the  better  sort,  207,  n. 

Rosatnondj  queen  of  the  Lombards,  her  stfury  resembles 
that  of  Candaules,  4,  n. 

Rose,  a  species  of,  in  Macedonia  having  eaxtj  leaves,  414 

Running  to  attack  an  enemy,  practised  by  the  Greekt 
first  at  the  battie  of  Marathon,  Sia 


S 


Sabaeus,  king  of  Ethiofda,  master  of  Egfpk  fifty  years, 
1 17— did  not  punish  any  crime  with  deaAh,  ih.— in  eon- 
sequence  of  a  vision  withdrew  himself  from  Ejgypt, 

iia 

Sacrifices,  human  one,  by  Mendans,  lOB— public  by  tha 
Athenians  every  five  years,  313— Persian  mode  of,  948^ 
n.— human,  supposed  to  be  first  introduced  by  Satum, 
the  Abraham  of  Scripture,  106,  n. 

Scutder,  the  Persian,  44-,  n. 

Sadyattes,  6. 

Sagartii,  their  manner  of  engaging  an  enemy,  341. 

Sais,  buildings  at,  12a 

Sailorsj  British,  anecdote  of  James  IL  particnlariy  olnr- 
acteristic  of  their  spirit,  410^  n. 

Salamis,  the  Grecian  fleet  anchors  at,  380  its  fertUlCy, 
400,  n.— sea  fight  at,  between  the  Greeks  and  Pentaos* 
401. 

SaU,  why  called  tf  vine  by  Homer,  88^  n. — idllars  of,  te 
Africa,  237— a  hill  of,  236— of  the  same  use  as  money 
in.  Abyssinia,  ib.  n.— houses  framed  of  it,  230— tw» 
sorts,  white  and  purple,  ib. 

SahUaimn^  Persian  mode  ot,  481 

Samians,  expelled  by  Polycratea,  build  Cydon  in  Crete, 
151— obtain  assistance  from  the  Lacedssmonians  against 
Polycrates,  ib.— protect  three  hundred  children  of  the 
Corcyreans,  152— forsaken  by  the  LacedsBmontens, 
embark  for  Siphnos,  154— defeat  the  Siphniara,''  ISJ^ 
are  totally  vanquished  by  the  Cretms  and  JEginetss, 
ib.— produced  the  greatest  monuments  of  art  in  Greece, 
ib. — taken  by  the  Persians,  185— put  to  the  sword  by 
Otanes,  ib. — erect  a  cirinmn  to  commemorate  an  act  of 
valour  of  their  oflloers,  281  poescss  themselves  of 
Zande,  287— spare  the  lives  of  three  btmdred  Zan- 
cleans,  288L 

Samos,  fordUy  possessed  by  Polycrates,  I40^xpedttioii 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  it,  151— and  of  the 
Corinthians,  152— its  cakes,  ib.  n.— besieged  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  154— taken  by  Darius,  183— given  by 
him  to  Syloson,  ib.— delivered  to  Sylosra  almost  with- 
out an  inhabitant,  185. 

Samson  supposed  to  be  the  Hercules  of  Tyre,  300^  a. 

Sand,  mountain  of,  destroys  the  Pwsim  army  mutMng 
agidnst  the  Ammonians,  144— Atal  effiscts  from  moving 
sands,  ib.  n. 

Sandals  provided  by  AnthUla  in  Ilgypt  for  the  queens^ 
101. 

Sappho,  her  manners  reported  dtasohito  by  those  only 
who  lived  a  long  tfane  after  her^  47,  r. 

SP 
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Sardanapahu,  his  trettKires  poaaeased  by  robb«n,  18S. 

Sardanis,  his  memorable  speech  to  CroBsns,  88. 

$ardis,  3— possessed  by  the  Cimmerians,  6— becomes  the 
reaort  of  the  great  and  affluent,  as  well  as  those  cele. 
brated  for  their  wisdom,  9 — battle  between  Cyrus  and 
CroBsus  near  it,  86— taken  by  Cyrus,  87— 4»ken  by  An- 
tiochus,  ib.  n.— intrusted  by  Cynis  in  his  absence  to 
Tabalus,  who  is  besieged  in  the  citadel  by  Pactyas,  48 
—its  distance  from  Susa,  860— its  distance  from  Ephe- 
sus,  ib.— except  the  dtadel,  possessed  by  the  lonians, 
anil  accidentally  burnt,  876— Xerxes  arrires  there 
with  his  army  against  the  Athenians,  S31— various 
masters  through  whose  hands  it  passed,  881,  n. 

SardiniOf  reputed  remarlcably  unhealthy,  103,  n. — gave 
rise  to  many  peculiar  phnwes,  ib.  n.— Histisaus  swears 
to  render  it  tributary  to  Darius,  877. 

Sardoces,  son  of  Tharmasiap,  escapes  ft'om  the  cross, 
360— taken  with  fifteen  of  the  Persian  ships  by  the 
Greeks,  ib. 

Sarpedon,  expelled  from  Crete  by  his  brother,  58. 

Sattupe$,  son  of  Teaspes,  attempts  to  sail  round  Africa, 
bat  is  ducouraged  and  returns  to  Egypt,  800— is  exe. 
cuted  by  Xerxes,  801. 

Satra,  never  subdued,  347. 

Satrapy t  56— Persia  divided  by  Darius  into  twenty,  167. 

SeUurUt  sacrifice  of  children  to,  368,  n.— the  Abraham  of 
Scripture,  supposed  to  have  first  introduced  human 
sacrifices,  108,  n. 

Said,  his  mental  derangement  resembles  that  of  Camby. 
ses,  148,  u. 

SauromaUey  account  of,  81 9> 

SciBtUf  son  of  HippocooD,  gives  a  tripod  to  Apollo,  868. 

Scalping^  practised  by  the  Scythians,  806— why  intro- 
duced, ib.  n. 

ScaptenfUit  893> 

Sceptres  ft-equently  carried  by  princes  in  their  hands, 
according  to  ancient  authors,  301,  n. 

SchtBntUf  an  Egyptian  measure,  69. 

Scilly  islands,  supposed  to  be  the  Cassiterides,  175,  n. 

ScyUtx,  of  Caryandia,  discovers  a  considerable  part  of 
Asia,  801— his  punishment  by  Megabates,  853' 

Scylegf  son  of  Aripithes,  beheaded  for  endeavouring  to 
introduce  foreign  ceremonies  into  Scythia,  818. 

ScifUiaSt  a  akilfui  diver,  deserts  from  the  Persians  to  the 
Greeks,  388. 

Scpmetar,  the  Scythians  worshippe<i  Mars  under  the 
symbol  of,  806,  n. 

Scytha,  his  descent,  198. 

Scythet,  king  of  the  Zancleans,  besieges  a  Sicilian  city, 
887— is  seized  and  put  in  irons  by  Hippocrates,  an  ally 
of  the  Samians,  ib.— «scapes  and  passes  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  tlie  Persian  court,  888. 

Soythia^  Darius  undertakes  an  expedition  agunst  it,  189 
— account  of  its  origin  by  the  Scythians,  190— other 
accounts  of  its  origin,  191-<^ormerIy  belonged  to  the 
Cimmerians,  198— further  account  of  the  country,  and 
neighbouring  natioi^,  i9i— peculiarities  of  the  di. 
mate,  196 — has  no  towns  nor  fortified  cities,  808— its 
rivers,  803— its  grass,  804— barren  of  wood,  805— its 
extensive  plains,  813 — an  impression  in  Scythia  of  the 
foot  of  Hercules,  ib.— «  description  of  that  part  of 
Scythia  which  is  continued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister  to  the  sea  coast,  817— neither  asses  nor  mules 
produced  in  Scythia,  823. 

Scythiant,  a  number  of  their  Nomadea  protected  by  Cy- 
axares,  and  intrusted  with  the  education  of  some 
boys,  83 — reputed  excellent  archers,  ib.  n.-H:evenge 
an  affront  offered  them  by  Cyaxares,  83— occasion  a 
war  between  the  Lydians  and  Medes,  ib.— their  his- 
tory remarkably  obscure,  34,  a — arrive  at  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Medes,  34— in  a  battle  with  the  Medes, 
obtain  entire  possession  of  Asia,  ib.^— advance  towards 


^Tpt,  but  are  prevailed  on  by  PHuniiMrtlehiia  to  rfc 
tarn,  ib.— some  of  them  are  ponibbed  for  plundeiinf 
the  temple  of  Venus  at  Asealon,  ib.— loae  the  domi- 
nion of  Asia,  35— are  subdued  by  Seaottria,  108    d» 
prive  their  slaves  of  sight,  189— drink  marea*  milk,  ib. 
— ^lead  a  pastoral  life,  190— returning  from  Medl%  an 
opposed  by  their  slaves,  but  repel  them  with  wliipi^ 
ib. — their  own  account  of  their  origin,  ib.— 4Mrooantof 
their  origin  according  to  the  Greeks  at  Pontoa,  19I« 
other  accounts  of  their  origin,  198,  199— a  barbaroni 
people,  808— their  wisdom  in  constantly  aUding  ia 
waggons,  ib.— support  themselves  by  tiieir  cattlet  ft* 
n.— habitation  of  a  modem  Scythian  described,  lb.  n. 
their  laws,  ib.  n. — ^their  divinities,  805— their  Inode  of 
sacrifice,  ib — keep  no  swine,  806— their  military  ena- 
toms,  ib.— every  one  drinks  the  blood  of  the  first  per- 
son he  slays,  ib. — present  the  heads  of  the  enemlea 
they  kill  to  the  king,  ibw— their  mode  of  aoalping',  lb. 
— ^their  use  of  human  skins,  ib. — their  divinatloQay  207 
their  alliances,  808— mode  of  burying  their  kings,  Ihir— 
manner  of  burying  the  people  in  general}  800    anolit 
their  bodies,  810— tenacious  of  their  coatoma,  Ihn— 
their  numbers,  818— conceiving  themselves  unable  to 
repel  Darius,  apply  to  their  neighboura,  218— their 
connections  with  the  Amazons,  880— are  aaaMed  by  • 
few  only  of  their  neighbours  against  Darius,  281— > 
their    plan  of  operations  against  Darius,  ib.— the 
answer  of  their  king  to  the  challenge  of  Darina,  8Sft— 
make  several  attacks  on  Darius,  ib-rthe  braying  of 
asses  greatly  distresses  their  horses,  ib<— send  a  mes- 
senger to  Darius  wiUi  a  present,  884— oppose  them- 
selves  to  Darius  in  battle,  ib.— pursue  a  hare,  whidi 
ran  between  their  army  and  that  of  Darina,  ih.— par* 
sue  Darius,  but  miss  of  him,  885— are  deceived  bj  tiie 
lonians,  886 — ^their  Nomades,  incensed  against  Durins, 
advance  to  the  Chersonese,  put  Miltiades  tiie  prinee 
to  flight,  and  retire  after  an  interval  of  three  jrewsi 
898 — ^the  madness  of  Cleomeues  impoted  to  hia  oonu 
muoication  with  them,  304— to  imitate  them,  pi«. 
verbial  for  intemperate  drinking,  ib.  n.— their  virtaea 
and  wisdom  according  to  Lucian,  805,  n.— soppoerd 
the  same  with  the  Getse  and  Goths,  815^  n. 
Sea,  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  incapable  of  oongela. 
tion,  196,  n.— said  by  the  ancients  to  ebb  and  flotr 
seven  times  a  day  at  the  Enripus,  807,  n.— 4n  the  leak 
pie  of  ErectheuB  in  the  citadel  of  Athena,  a  eiatem, 
393,  n.— «  cistern  so  called  in  scripture,  ib.  m. 
Seals  cut  with  a  stone  by  the  Ethiopians,  340L 
SemiramiSf  her  admirable  works  at  Babylon,  56— ^vari- 
ous opinions  of  the  time  when  she  lived,  ib.  ib— aa 
emblem,  186,  n. 
Sewuu^erib,  army  of,  put  to  flight  by  meana  of  mies,lUL 
Seneca,  his  mistake  of  a  passage  in  £liao 

the  Sybarites,  317,  n. 
Senegambia,  843,  n. 

Serpents,  horses  feed  on,  25— sacred  In  the  Tieioityof 
Thebes,  93— symbolical  worship  of,  in  the  first 
very  extensive,  ib.  n.— 4t  symbol  of  the  sun,  ih. 
winged,  93— flying,  infest  Egypt  and  Arabia,  ITS— their 
excessive  increase  prevented  by  nature,  lh.^4om- 
pelled  the  Neuri  to  change  their  liabitatioos,  217— 
these  no  other  than  the  Dibii,  ib.  n.— ^aten  by  the 
Ethiopian  Troglodyt8B,838,  n.— smalljin  Africa,  with 
a  bom,  841— a  lai^  one  aaid  to  deHend  the  dtadel 
of  Athens,  389. 
Sesamun  grows  to  an  immense  height  in  Babylonia,  SOL 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  his  exphiits,  10»— coiomns 
erected  by  him  after  his  victories,  103— said  by  Vale- 
rius  Flaccus  to  have  been  vanquished  by  the  Geta,  ib. 
n.— the  greater  part  of  hia  pillars  not  to  be  found,  104 
—two  figures  of  him,  ib.— retnmsd  to  Egypt  with  sa 
immense  number  of  captiTei,  lb.— Us  brottMr'k  traa- 
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chery,  lb.~make8  canals  in  Egrypt,  ib.— diatributes  the 
lands  in  Egypt,  ib.— no  other  monarch  of  Egypt  master 
of  Ethiopia,  105— placed  figures  of  himself  tfnd  his  fa- 
mily  before  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  ib. — ^is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pheron,  ib. 

Settos,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Athenians,  447. 

Sethbs,  king  of  Egypt,  and  priest  of  Vulcan,  succeeds 
Anysis,  118— deserted  by  his  soldiers  when  attacked 
by  Sennacherib,  ib.-— encouraged  by  a  vision,  marches 
to  Pelusium,  with  a  party  entirely  composed  of  trades- 
men and  artizans,  and  is  successful,  ib.  119 — at  his  death 
the  Egyptians  chose  twelve  kings,  121. 

SeoenUf  the  emperor,  liis  splendid  funeral  pile,  15^  n. 

Shadst  in  all  oriental  climates,  desirable  for  sleep  and 
repasts,  284,  n. 

Shaving  the  head,  practised  by  the  Egyptians  from  a  very 
early  age,  138— a  testimony  of  sorrow,  286,  n. 

Sheba,  supposed  to  be  Thebes,  70,  n. 

Sheepf  why  the  Thebans  abstain  from,  83— in  Arabia, 

.    with  an  enormous  length  of  tail,  175. 

Shield,  the  Carians  invented  ornaments  to,  and  a  handle, 
5^— borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt,  237 — the 
Persian  bucklers  made  of  osier  covered  with  skin, 
435,  n. 

Ships  of  the  ancients.  2,  n.— of  the  Phoceans,  50— of  bur. 
den,  how  constructed  by  the  Egyptians,  101— ceremony 
in  thft  ancient  mysteries  of  carrying  one  about,  related 
to  Noah  and  the  deluge,  ib.— of  the  Syphnians  painted 
red,  155— of  the  ancients,  drawn  on  shore,  whenever 
they  wanted  to  remain  any  time  in  one  place,  338,  n. — 
twenty,  sold  by  the  Corinthians  to  the  Athenians,  306 
—three  triremes  consecrated  by  the  Greeks  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  410. 

Shoes  of  the  ancients,  60,  n.^tanding  in  another's,  281,  n. 

Shrew-mice,  buried  by  the  Egj'ptians,  91. 

Sibylline  books,  story  of,  428,  n. 

Siciti/,  fertile  in  com,  360,  n. — ^its  cheese  esteemed,  ib.  n. 

Sicinniu,  sent  privately  by  Tlieraistocles,  to  inform  the 
leaders  of  Xerxes*  fleet  of  the  consternation  and  dis- 
sentions  of  the  Greekb  at  Salamis,  399. 

Sick,  law  of  the  Babylonians  concerning,  61 — ^put  to  death 
by  their  relations  among  the  Padsean  Indians,  170— 
among  certain  Indians  retire  to  some  solitude,  ib. 

Signals  in  battle,  art  of  making  them  brought  to  great 
perfection,  314,  n. — ^various  kinds  of,  382,  n. 

Sigyncp,  their  horses  not  able  to  carry  a  man,  247. 

Silent,  the  elder  satyrs,  414,  n. 

Silphium,  234,  n. 

Silver,  its  proportion  to  gold  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
6,  n.— not  used  by  the  Massagetse,  65— the  Spartans  not 
allowed  to  have  any,  195,  n. — none  possessed  by  the 
Scythians,  209. 

Siynonides,  of  Ceos,  276 — his  memorable  saying  concern- 
ing God,  ib.  277,  n. 

SimonideSf  of  Chios,  the  inventor  of  local  memory,  94^  n. 

Simonides,  son  of  Leoprepis,  377. 

Simplicity  of  manners,  in  the  East,  similar  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  414,  a 

Sinope,  various  accounts  of,  192,  n. 

Siphnos,  its  riches,  154 — ^its  present  state,  155,  n. 

Sisamnes,  put  to  death  by  Camb]r8es  for  corruption  in 
his  office  of  judge,  251. 

Skin  of  a  man,  used  by  many  Scythians  as  a  covering  to 
tiieir  horses,  206— punctures  on,  a  mark  of  nobility 
with  the  Ihradans,  246— of  Sisamnes,  found  guilty  of 
corruption,  fixed  over  the  tribunal  at  which  he  had 
presided,  251. 

Skins  of  animals,  dresses  made  of  them,  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  22,  n. — ^were  am-iently  prises  at  games,  99, 
n.— used  for  books,  instead  of  the  bibloe,  261— of  sacri- 
ficed  animals  assigned  by  the  Spartans  to  their  princes 
in  war,  295. 


SkuUs  of  tlie  Egyptians  hardy  of  tii«  Vuikwu  u4ti  ISB— 
of  enemies  made  use  ci  as  drinking  oomlqrtiMlflAsjrtiii- 
ans,  207— the  veins  of,  burnt  by  th«  4[|l!lwa.  shepherds 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  239— lrtl||tiiiaeribed  upon 
the  sknil  of  a  slave  by  Histisaus,  254*-iq|rtanQe  of  one 
witiiout  a  suture,  440,  and  n. 

Slanes,  why  deprived  of  sight  by  the  Scythians,  IW— 
their  cruel  treatment  at  Rome,  ib.  n.— particulars  con. 
cerning,  258,  n. — ^usurp  the  govermnent  of  Argoe,  and 
after  a  tedious  war  with  their  masters,  are  subdued, 
303— the  first,  were  captives  in  war,  309,  n.^ — Ionian 
female,  celebrated  for  their  graces  and  aooomplislK. 
ments,  408,  n. 

Sleeping,  after  dinner,  an  Invariable  custom  in  warmer 
climates,  19,  n. — a  race  of  men  said  to  live  beyond  Scy- 
thia,  who  sleep  away  six  montiis  of  the  year,  195. 

Smerdis,  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Cambyses,  14&— by 
iEschylus  is  called  Merdis,  ib.  n. 

Smerdis,  the  magus,  is  placed  on  the  throne  of  Cambyses, 
156 — pretending  to  be  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyms,  rngua 
seven  months  after  the  deatii  of  Cambyses,  159— the 
Artaxerxes  in  Ezra,  who  obstructed  the  work  of  the 
temple,  ib.  n.— discovered  to  be  not  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
160 — is  slain  with  his  brotiier,  162. 

SmindyrideSf  son  of  Hippocrates,  a  Sybarite,  eminent  for 
his  refined  luxury,  ^17. 

Smyrna,  Gyges  carries  his  arms  against,  6— how  lost  by 
the  Cohans,  47. 

Sneezing,  considered  as  an  auspicious  omen,  311,  n. — a 
custom  with  the  Latins,  when  any  one  sneeaed,  to  orj^ 
**  Save  you  I"  ib.  n. 

Snow,  desoibed  by  falling  feathers,  191, 197. 

Soldiers  receive  the  highest  honours,  even  in  the  least 
refined  nations,  128— and  priests,  the  only  ranks  hon. 
ourably  distinguished  in  Egypt,  ib. 

Soli,  taken  by  the  Persians  after  a  five  months*  siege,  279. 

Solomon,  the  quantity  of  gold  employed  by  him  in  over- 
laying the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  temple,  330,  n. — 
quantity  of  gold  which  he  had  in  one  year  from  Ophir, 
331,  n, 

Solon  resorts  to  Sardis,  9-^  kindly  received  by  Crcesos, 
10 — his  sentiments  on  happiness,  ib. — ^is  dismissed  by 
Croesus  with  indifference,  11—^  conversation  with 
JEsop,  ib.  n.— his  reply  to  Croesus,  recollected  by  the 
latter  in  captivity,  28— their  conversation  related  by 
Plutarch,  ib.  n.— celebrates  Philocjrprus  in  verse,  279— 
his  design  entirely  the  reverse  <tf  that  of  Lycurgus, 
379,  n. 

Song,  ancient  Egyptian,  95— Grecian,  called  linns,  96,  n. 
— ^in  Greece,  supposed  to  have  preceded  the  use  of  let- 
ters, ib.  n.— «n  original  Caribbean  song,  ib.  n.— an 
American  war  song,  206,  n. 

Soothsayers,  an  animated  fragment  of  Ennius  against, 
206,  n. 

Sophanes,  son  of  Eotychides,  most  eminent  of  the  Athen- 
ians at  the  battle  of  Platea,  437— kills  Eurybates  in 
single  combat,  438— slain  by  the  Edonians,  in  a  contest 
aboat  some  gold  mines,  ib. 

Sophocles,  anecdote  of,  at  the  rejoicings  on  the  victury  of 
Salamis,  404,  n. 

Sosicles,  his  speech  to  the  Lacedsemonians  in  favoar  of 
liberty,  271. 

Sostrates,  most  fortunate  of  the  Greeks  in  commerce, 
229. 

Soul,  the  E^ryptians  first  defended  its  immortality.  Ill- 
various  opinions  concerning  it,  ib.  n.-^netemp6ychosis, 
111. 

Spaco,  wi'e  of  Mitridates,  saves  the  life  of  Cyrus,  9& 

Spartans.    See  Lacedssnumians. 

Speech  of  Cyrus  to  the  lonians  and  .SoUans,  4^  Cyrns 
to  a  Laredaemonlan  ambassador,  47— Cambyse  to  the 
Persians,  previous  to  his  death,  IfiB— Darius  and  Otanes 
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to  tke  ntt  of  the  eonqriraton  •gainst  the  magi,  160~ 
OobryM  afalnst  the  magi,  161— Otanee  in  favonr  of  a 
repnbllc,  103 — Megabyius  in  favoor  of  an  oligardijr, 
161— Dariiu  in  favoor  of  a  monarchy,  I6&— Coee  to 
Dariua,  SI  6— the  Scythian  ambassadon  to  their  neigh, 
hours  who  had  assembled  in  council,  on  the  approach 
of  Darius,  221— Indathyrsus  to  the  ambassador  of 
Darius,  SKS^Oobryas  to  the  Persians,  2S4— Histiaeus 
to  the  Scythians,  8S6— AristagtMtM  to  Cieomenes,  857— 
tlie  Spartans  to  Hippias,  and  the  represoitatives  of 
their  Grecian  allies,  871— Soeicles  to  the  Spartans,  ib. 
Darius  to  Histiasus,  877— Histiaeus  to  Darius,  ib.-^4he 
Persian  commanders  to  the  Ionian  princes  deposed  by 
Aristagoras,  488— Dionysius  to  the  lonians  at  Lade, 
iS3— Leutychides  to  the  Athenians,  904— Clistiienes  to 
the  suiUmi  of  his  daughter  Agarista,  SIS— Xerxes  on  a 
urar  with  Greece,  383— Mardonius  on  a  war  with 
Greece,  384— Xerxes  to  Artabanus,  335, 336— Artaban. 
us  to  Xerxes,  385,  335,  936— Xerxes  to  the  Persians^ 
936— Harmocydes  to  tiie  Phoceans,  48S— the  Tegeans, 
on  a  dispute  with  the  Athenians,  respecting  their  sta- 
tion in  the  Grecian  army  at  Flatea,  425;  and  of  the 
Athenians  on  the  same  subject,  486— Alexander  to  the 
Athenian  commanders,  431 — Pauaanias  to  the  Athen- 
ian chiefs,  ib.— Mardonius  to  the  Spartan?,  ib. — Mar- 
donius  to  Thorax,  Eurypilus,  and  TlirasydeiaB,  434— 
Pausanias  to  the  Athenians,  ib. — Lampon  to  Pausan- 
ias,  430 — Pausanias  to  Lampon,  ib. 

Spelt,  Egyptian  bread  made  with,  80,  95. 

Sperthie*  and  Bulis  present  themselves  before  Xerxes,  to 
make  atonement  for  tke  death  of  the  Persian  ambassa- 
dorSjSdS— refuse  to  prostrate  themselves  beforeXerxes, 
and  are  dismissed  by  him,  ib. 

Sphinxes,  a  type  of  the  Egyptian  theology,  130,  n. 

Spies,  always  treated  by  all  nations  in  the  same  manner, 
S55,  n.— their  offi<«  in  Homer's  time  not  infamous,  ib.  n. 

Spitting,  in  the  presence  of  another,  deemed  an  act  of 
indecency,  33. 

Sgttares,  large  public  ones  for  trade  among  the  Greeks,  48. 

Stadium,  an  Egyptian  measure,  70, 118. 

Stag,  never  seen  in  Africa,  841. 

Statues,  the  Persians  have  none,  40— one  of  a  woman  in  j 
gold,  three  cubits  high,  at  Delphi,  16— first  engraved  on 
stone  by  the  Egyptians,  66— of  Isis,  88— of  lo,  ib.— 
Egyptian,  of  Jupiter,  83— of  Pan,  84— of  Summer  and 
Winter,  109— colossal,  at  Memphis  and  Sus,  131— of 
Vulcan,  148— equestrian,  of  Darius,  167— of  Damia  and 
Auxesia,  209— of  Jupiter,  at  Delphi,  440— of  Neptune, 
at  Delphi,  ib. 

Stesagorcu,  son  of  Cimon,  succeeds  to  the  authority  and 
wealth  of  Miltiades,  891— dies  of  a  wound  in  the  head, 
received  in  the  Prytaneum,  ib. 

Stesicrates,  his  proposal  to  convert  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  125,  n. 

Stesileus,  son  of  Thrasylus,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, ?14 

Sione,  the  shrine  of  Latona  at  Butos,  of  one  enormous 
solid  stone,  125. 

Stones,  precious,  the  exquisite  performances  of  the  an- 
cients on  them,  never  equalled  by  the  modems,  150,  n. 

Stoning  to  death,  an  andent  punishment,  and  still  in- 
flicted in  Abyssinia,  419,  n. 

Storax,  two  species  imported  to  Europe,  173,  n. 

Storm  of  three  days  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  does  con- 
siderable  damage  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  368. 

Stratagem,  employed  by  Cyrus,  to  induce  the  Persians 
to  revolt  from  the  Mcdes,  3&— employed  by  Darius 
against  the  Scythians,  284— employed  by  Amasis  at  the 
siege  of  Barce,  243— by  Pigres  and  Mantyes,  to  obtain 
the  government  uf  Pseonia,  248— of  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  against  the  seven  Persians  sent  by  Megaby- 
aus,  to  demand  of  Amyntas  earth  and  water,  250— of 


HistiaBus,  for  eomreyliif  Us  intentioM  Metvtly,  l 
of  Cleomenes  against  the  ThcMaHanw,  SB3— of  ll!I- 
tiades,  the  son  of  Cimon,  to  secore  the  poweeiiep  of  flie 
Chersonese,  891-K»f  Cle<nnene8  agaliirt  Hie  AifWes, 
308— of  the  Phoceans  against  the  TheaaaUauaa,  988— of 
Artemisia,  at  the  battle  of  Saiamia,  401— «f  Lenty. 
cliides,  to  encourage  the  Greeks  against  tKe  Paraiam 
at  Mycale,  444^  n.— of  a  Roman  general  after  a  long 
siege,  7,  n. 

Strattes,  tynnt  of  Chios,  his  death  eonoarted,  but  not 
aocomplbhed,  418. 

Strength  of  body,  a  prinripal  reomnmendat&oii  to  honoiir 
in  early  ages,  141,  n.  ■ 

Strymon,  the  river,  celebrated  by  ancient  writerSf  I^  n. 

Styx,  particulars  relating  to  the  waters  of,  SOI,  n. 

Subsistence,  every  E^Tptian  eomp^ed  annually  to  ahoir 
his  means  erf,  131. 

Succession,  hereditary,  its  principle  unlfersal,  Vot  Ha  er* 
der  various.  381,  n. 

Sun,  adored  by  the  Perrians,  41— 4iie  great  g«d  of  tke 
Massagetae,  64— horses  saoriieed  to,  by  tlM  Ma— gefb 
65— the  overflowing  of  tiie  Nile,  aUxibuted  to,  78  tw 
obelisks  s«at  by  Pheron  to  tiie  t«nple  of,  lOB  arii  by 
the  Egyptians  to  have  four  times  deviated  fkoai  his  or- 
dinary course,  119,  and  n.— the  chief  of  the  godi,  tat  tiM 
ancient  mytlM^ogy  of  Egypt,  181,  n.  table  of,  in  BUdOb 
pia,  141— the  beetle,  an  emblem  o^  146,  v^—JwUh  the 
Indians,  hotter  and  mon  vertical  in  the  momfaig  than 
at  noon,  178— fountain  of,  837— all  foontaina  migHBtOf 
dedicated  to,  ib.  n.— execrated  by  the  Atlantee,  988— 
adored  by  all  the  Africans,  839— t^nple  of,  897,  n.— 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  the  power  of  fawwa^^g 
aside  any  evils  which  the  night  mi^t  hnve  menaced, 
860,  n.— eclipsed  at  the  departure  of  Xerxes'  anny  fren 
Abydos  against  Greece,  333— the  tutelar  deity  of 
Greece,  ib.— his  access  and  recess  repreaeoted  by  the 
Phrygian  rites  in  honour  of  Adonis,  481,  n^  iliaep 
sacred  to,  in  Apollonia,  448. 

Superstition,  frequent  instances  in  ancioit  history  of  in. 
temperate  but  artful  men's  araiUng  thonadrea  of  it, 
300,  a— Athenian,  417,  n. 

Suppliants,  their  rites  similar  to  thoee  of  iMiqiJtaUty 
among  the  ancients,  886,  n. 

Surgery,  the  ancients  had  no  eontemptiblft  knnmrlodgi 
of,  97,  n. 

Surplice,  probable  rise  of,  96,  n. 

Swa,  its  distance  from  SaJrdis,  859— the  city  of  MemnoBb 
860,3^7. 

Svnallows  never  migrate  from  Egypt,  75l 

Sweeping,  a  mode  of  taking  islands,  practised  by  the 
Persians,  889. 

Swift,  Dean,  his  opinion  of  Herodotus,  891,  n.— Dr  Jbr- 
tin's  opinion  of  his  learidng,  ib.  n. 

Stoi finest,  instances  of,  in  Pliny,  311,  n. 

Swimming,  a  material  part  of  youthful  education  amoiiff 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  402,  n.— the  E^gyptiana  expert 
and  graceful  in,  ib.  n. 

Swine,  how  used  by  the  i^gjrptians  for  the  pnrpoaea  of 
husbandry,  72— sacrificed  by  the  I^gyptiana,  84.  regard. 
ed  by  the  Egyptians  as  imdean,  ib.— Flatarch*8  ex- 
planation  of  the  Jews*  dislike  to,  ibw  n.— oflfered  by  tiM 
Egyptians  to  Bacchus  and  Luna,  185— not  permitted  by 
the  Scythians  to  be  kept  in  thdr  country,  806— never 
bred  by  the  Africans,  from  I^ypt  aa  far  aa  lake  lYf^ 
tonis,  839— the  women  of  Baroe  abstain  from  tlie  fleali 
of,  ib. 

Swords,  at  first  of  brass,  157,  n.-4aore  anciently  worn 
over  tlie  shoulder,  ib.  n.— two  worn  by  the  Roman8,ibLni 

Sybaris,  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona,  assisted  by 
Dorieus,  856. 

Sybarites,  their  effeminacy,  856,  n*-  their  ingntitiide  to 
the  Milesians,  88C* 
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1,  n.— Neplun*  Hlpplai,  983^  iv-Pin, 
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i-g,  1  ciutan  of  gr«>  MUqnll 
ahimianltr  pn«tbed  «!,  448,  d 
bHlud  bf  ntnoH  iffllcdDitl 


Ti",  WiJIam,  remukit.] 
Tef/t'i,  <>(  Elen.n,  the  em 


rt  ]DD»r  tcr  prflridllOff  M 
1  Cnelu  flMt,  9H,  IL— 
I  aiiniBUdBr  of  the  Or*. 


Br,  hti  tlratajfin  igiliiit 
he  moflt  1uppy»  bf  SnloOt 


TVIhl^thi'  wife  nf  Japiter,  309,  ind  il 

TV'mtinu,  >IH1  dT  ApDllD,  hl>  ptinli,  SS. 

TVmjptoof  ««rin,?Il— Arophiirain,  413— AndncrmtM, 
4S5— Apollo  Trio|>etin,  45— Apollu  Bt  Pibn,  »,  □.— 
Apollo  ■!  DeliHi.ib.  n~ApQlloMBato«,  125— Apollo  . 
erettt^  by  >be  Mlleaiwu,  131— Apullo  IimeclsiiiHIl—  I 
ApnllD  DldrnMui,  !S— Apollo  U  Abu.  391— Apollo  ' 
■I  Delphi,  388— Apollo  Ptoiu,  473— Apollo  aX  Alfaeqi, 


HIppDlIon  pcamoDtory,  «04— Ceies  Theimophoro),!! 
I'arog.  30e— Cybeir,  >t  Svdi),  burnt,  «6— Sluu.it 
Bi^toe,  1(5— DlflTnm,  la  Cydonli,  1»— Erecthoot, 
3B3— (be  FurlH  ot  LalaiKudCEdlpui,  es— the  Oreeki, 
called  MellrDlimi.  131— Judo,  b1  Samoa,  Ih.  133— 
Jupltfr  Cirlan,  at  U f laua,  sa-Japiler  Otopa,  lb.  n. 
Jupller  Brioa,  H  Babylon.  5S— lupltar  Itiebmi,  lb.—  , 
Jupller  Olimpui,  at  Plia.  W— lopller  by  the  Xf\. 
nelH,  131— Ut/in*.  at  Butoi,  114,  1X&— Hercary,  at  i 


iblp  at  Delphi,  IS— the  tint  itatoair  on  i 

itrarted  the  labytlalb  at  Suua  and  mi 
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TkeomegloTf  son  of  Androdamui  made  prince  of  Samoe 
for  hid  behariour  in  the  Grecian  war,  401. 

TheortJi,  a  veseel  every  yev  wnt  by  the  Atiienians  to 
DehM,  to  offer  8ai*rifioe  to  Apollo,  308^  n. 

TTktfra,  so  called  from  Hieras  its  founder,  289  no  rain 
there  for  seven  years,  2i9. 

TheroM,  sent  from  Lacedaemon  to  establiish  a  colony,  228 
— arrives  at  Thera,  formeriy  called  Callista,  ib. 

ThemuM,  Xerxes  halts  and  encamps  at,  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece,  350. 

Thermopylir,  an  excellent  plan  of  the  straits  of,  where 
to  be  seen,  S65,  n. — Uvy's  description  erf  tlie  straits 
greatly  admired,  ib.  n.— defeat  of  the  Greeks  at,  376. 

Tlutran  with  Gelon,  vanquishes  Amilcar,  yXL 

Tfuumophoria,  myst^es  in  honour  of  Ceres,  129,  285. 

Thespia,  a  dty  sarred  to  the  muses,  268,  n. 

Thetpit,  not  the  inventor  of  tragedy,  265,  n. 

Thes»alian$y  asswt  the  Rsistratidje  against  the  Laoedss. 
monians,  S63— forsaken  by  the  Greeks,  prove  them, 
selves  remarkably  useful  to  Xerxes,  §65— exaspottted 
by  former  injuries,  demand  of  tlie  Fhooeans  fifty  ta. 
lents,  or  threaten  to  reduce  them  under  the  power  of 
Xerxes,  387— conduct  the  army  of  Xerxes  to  Doris,  ib. 

Theataljf,  its  horses  much  esteemed,  263,  n.— formerly  a 
marsh,  350. 

Thetis^  magi  sacrifice  to,  for  the  appeasing  of  a  storm, 
360. 

Thievetf  story  of  two  who  plundered  the  riches  of 
Rhampsinitufl,  109. 

Thofu,  king  of  the  Pelasgi,  put  to  death  by  the  women  of 
Lemnoe,  together  with  all  their  husbands,  320. 

ThoeSf  animals  in  Africa,  241. 

Thomson^  his  animated  description  of  Sparta,  346,  n. — 
his  poem  to  liberty  worthy  of  attention,  ib.  n. 

Thonit  seizes  Paris,  and  sends  him  with  Helen  to  Pro- 
teus, 107— pretended  by  some  to  have  invented  medi- 
cine,  in  Efiiypt,  106,  n. 

Thraciaru^  subdued  by  Croesus,  9^— subdued  by  Sesostris, 
103— make  their  garments  of  hemp,  210— conquered  by 
Megabyzos,  and  reduced  under  the  power  of  Darius, 
245— next  to  India,  of  all  nations  the  most  considera- 
ble, ib.— lament  tiie  birth  of  a  child,  and  r^oioe  at 
funerals,  ib. — have  several  wives,  246— their  most  be- 
loved  wives  sacrificed  on  their  husbands*  tombs,  ib.— > 
sell  their  children,  ib.— regardless  of  their  young  wo- 
men, but  watchful  over  their  wives,  whom  they  pur- 
chase, ib.— esteem  a  life  of  indolence,  ib.<^elight  in 
war,  ib. — ^their  deities  and  funerals,  ib. — hard  drinking 
their  characteristic,  304,  n. — part  of  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes, 340,  367— through  veneration,  never  cultivate  the 
line  of  country,  through  which  Xerxe^led  his  army 
against  Greece,  348— drive  away  the  sacred  chariot  of 
Jupiter,  which  Xerxes  had  left  with  the  P8eonians,400 
—sacrifice  CEhazus  to  their  god  Fleistorus,  448. 

ThrasyhtUtUt  king  of  Miletus,  his  stratagem  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Milesian  war,  7— his  enigmatical  advice  to 
Periander,  273. 

Throne^  the  king's,  to  swear  by  it  the  most  solemn  oath 
among  the  Scythians,  208. 

Thucydidety  his  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, 1^,  n. 

Thunder^  prodigy  of,  in  favour  of  Darius,  166 — ^from  a 
cloudless  sky,  the  highest  omen  with  the  ancients,  ib. 
n.— destroys  numbers  of  Xerxes*  troops  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Ida,  334— destroys  a  number  of  the  Barbarians 
in  their  approach  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Fronea,  389. 

Thyia,  daughter  of  Cephissus,  her  temple,  366. 

Thyreot  the  Argivcs  and  Lacedaemonians  fight  for,  26. 

Tigers,  said  to  prefer  the  flesh  of  an  African  to  that  of 
an  European ;  the  European  to  the  American,  350,  n. 

TigrUy  three  rivers  of  that  name,  259. 


lygroNw,  ion  of  Artabaniu,  MMltes  th*  eontenyoai  of 
the  Gtredana  in  the  <Nympic  gamga  u  a  proof  o#  thdr 
-virtue,  386— one  of  the  handsoaiest  and  tallent  of  hfa 
countrymen,  commands  sixty  thrniaand  land  ioFCiS  of 
Xerxes  at  Mycale,  44& 

Timagonuj  crademned  to  death  by  tKe  AthaniaiH^  for 
prostration  before  tiie  king  of  Fearaia,  S5S»  n. 

Titnogenide§t  son  of  Herpjrs,  his  advice  to  ]lardo#o^ 
429— 4iis  person  demanded  by  the  Oreeka,  after  tts 
battle  of  Platea,  441<-^elivered  np  to  Fauaaniaa^  wki 
puts  him  to  death,  ib. 

Timeritheut,  of  Del|^  put  in  irons  and  oondemncd  ts 
die  by  the  Athenians,  267. 

TYmeftiw,  of  Clazomene,  fonndor  of  Abdera,  rennfM 
by  the  Toians,  51. 

Tifno,  priestess  of  the  infnnal  duties,  abowa  Ifntloiw 
the  means  of  poesessing  Faros,  31SL 

TimodemtUf  of  Aphidna,  his  enmity  te  TTmwirtffiriwb 
411. 

Titnoxeniu  betrajrs  Potidaea  to  Artabaxna,  41 L 

7Yn,  carried  from  Europe  into  Greece,  175. 

Tuamentu,  son  of  Antiochus,  oflSnrs  sacrifices  on  tht 
part  of  the  Greeks  at  Flatea,  428— obtained  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  SpaniM.  for  himself  and  his  brothn*, 
ib.— the  Spartans  obtain  five  victories  by  his  aailatiBee, 
429. 

Titormut  excelled  in  bodily  iHvwess,  827. 

Tmoltu,  mount,  gold  dust  descends  from,  SI,  STBL 

TomhMy  the  Nasamones  swear  by  fdacing  their  hands  os 
those  of  men  most  eminent  for  virtue,  SS&p 

TomtfrU,  queen  of  the  Massagetie,  Im  proposal  to  Cymi, 
63— her  son  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  64— lier  son,  re- 
leased by  Cyrus,  destrojrs  himself,  ib.— drfeats  Cyrss, 
and  insults  his  dead  body,  65. 

Torches^  race  of,  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Fan,  310— race 
of,  in  honour  of  various  deities,  ib.  n.— 4»eforo  the  oso 
of  trumpets,  a  torch  was  the  signal  for  battle,  382; 
n.— a  torch  handed  about  at  the  feast  of  Vulcan,  40!^ 
intelligence  conveyed  by  means  of,  419,  n. 

Torcne,  the  roaring  of  the  sea  there,  so  loud  as  to  ks> 
come  proverbial,  329,  n. 

Tournaments,  their  origin  may  be  traced  in  the  pobUs 
games  of  Greece,  316,  n. 

Traffic,  mode  of,  between  the  Carthaginiaas  and  a  peo> 
pie  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  842. 

Tragedy,  invented  by  Epigenes  of  Sioyon,  265,  n. 

Transmigrations,  frequent  among  the  Assyrians  sad 
Persians,  281,  n. 

Trausiy  their  customs,  with  respect  to  the  birth  of  their   ' 
children,  and  the  burial  d  their  dead,  845k 

Tree,  singular  property  of  the  fruit  of  one  sdhnv  tke 
islanders  in  the  Araxes,  6:2— singular  property  of  the 
leaves  of  trees  on  mount  Caucasus,  6Sl 

Trembler,  an  established  term  of  reproarfa  in  Sparta, 
377,  n. 

Tributes,  no  specific  ones  in  Persia,  daring  tlie  reigMof 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  167— the  annaal  taribate  p^  to 
Darius,  169. 

Triope,  temple  of,  45. 

Tripods,  ancient,  of  two  kinds,  SO,  n. 

Tritons,  the  andents  believed  in  the  existsnoeof,  236^  a 

Trochitus,  kindly  treated  by  the  crocodile,  and  why,  92. 

Troglodyt€e,  their  swiftness,  food,  and  language,  238— 
Montesquieu  gives  an  entertaining  acooont  of,  ib.  a 

Trojan  war,  various  accounts  of  its  precise  period,  lOO; 
n.— ascribed  to  Providence,  100. 

Trophonius,  oracle  of  his  cave,  14,  n.  41S 

Troy,  the  Persians  date  the  canae  of  their  enmity  te 
Greece  from  the  destruction  of, !»— besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Greeks,  on  a  supposition  that  HeleQ 
tained  there,  106. 
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Trwt  reposed,  the  wisdom  of  discharging,  illustrated  by 

Ihe  story  of  Glaucus,  904. 
Truth,  to  speak,  one  of  the  first  rudiments  of  Persian 

education,  160,  n.— a  violation  of,  implies  a  contempt 

of  God,  and  fear  of  man,  ib.  a 
TurbanSf  the  constant  use  of,  softens  the  skull,  138. 
Turks,  their  ill  treatment  of  ambassadors  in  case  of  war, 

156,  n.— their  wives,  160,  n.— swear  by  the  Ottoman 

Porte,  208,  n. 
Twins,  perplexity  arising  from  their  resemblance,  294. 
Tycta,  a  festival  of  the  Persians,  446. 
typhon,  expeUed  from  tlie  throne  of  Egypt,  by  Orus, 

120— a  bull  sacrificed  to,  gave  occasion  to  tlie  golden 

calf  of  the  Israelites,  302,  n. 
Tyre,  called  by  Isaiah  tlie  daughter  of  Tarshish,  -and  the 

daughter  of  Sidon,  on  diflferent  accounts,  396,  n. 
Tyres,  tlie  river,  its  rise,  303. 
7)/rr/ienians,  origin  of  the  appellation,  32— taught  the 

Romans  their  games  and  sports,  ib.  n. 


f  «7,  wearing  one,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  devotion 
among  the  Roinans,  299,  n. 

Venus,  most  ancient  of  all  her  temples  at  Ascalon,  plun. 
dered  by  the  Scythians,  34-4>y  the  Assyrians  called 
Mylitia;  by  the  Arabians,  Alitta;  and  by  the  Persians, 
Mithra,  41,  62— her  statue  by  Praxiteles,  45,  n.— her 
statue  de  Medids,  ib.  n. — Babylonian  custom  at  her 
temple,  61— her  temple  at  Atarbechis  in  Egypt,  Si— a 
full  account  of  her,  where  to  be  found,  ib.  n. 

Venus,  celestial,  worshipped  by  the  Scythians  under  the 
name  of  Artimpasa,  205. 

Venus  the  stranger,  her  temple,  106— no  other  than  He. 
len,  ib. 

Vermin,  eaten  by  the  Budini,  219. 

Vest,  the  Median,  invented  by  Semiramis,  348,  n.  I 

Vestti,  the  ancients  much  divided  in  opinion  respecting 
her,  205,  n. 

Victims,  (jfiiered  to  celestial  gods,  had  their  heads  turned 
upwards,  46,  n. 

Victory,  Cadmean,  obtained  by  the  Phocseans,  51. 

Vines,  none  in  Egypt,  95— this  contradicted,  ib.  n.— one 
of  gold,  presented  by  Pythius  to  Darius,  330 — several 
of  gold,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  ib.  n. 

Vipers,  their  excessive  increase,  how  prevented  by  na- 

ture,  na 

Virgil,  his  design  in  placing  the  souls  of  infants  weeping^ 
in  the  infernal  regions,  36,  n. 

Virgin,  to  die  one,  and  without  children,  esteemed  by 
the  ancients  a  very  serious  calamity,  178,  n. 

Visions,  a  method  used  by  the  ancients  to  avert  the  ef- 
fects of,  260,  n. 

Visits,  mode  of  making  them  in  the  East,  166,  n. 

Voice,  loudness  of,  its  use  in  military  expeditions  among 
the  ancients,  226,  n. 

Voltaire,  M.  aboimds  in  false  and  partial  quotations, 
209,  n. 

Urine,  Pheron's  blindness  cured  by,  106,  n.— of  goats, 
used  by  the  African  shepherds  against  convulsions, 
)i39—of  cows,  applied  as  a  specific  in  some  dangerous 
obstructions,  ib.  n.— of  goats,  a  specific  in  an  asthmatic 
complaint,  ib.  n. 

Urius,  a  name  of  Jupiter,  213,  n. 

Urns,  Uoman,  of  what  materials,  143,  n. 

Vulcan,  priests  of  at  Memphis,  68-'hts  Cemple  at  Mem. 
phis.  102,  117,  119,  124,  131— Sethos  a  priest  of,  118— 
his  temple  and  statue  insulted  by  Cambyses,  148— a 
tnrch  handed  about  among  Uic  Greeks  at  his  feast, 
4UJU 
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Waggofu,  the  Scythians  dwell  in,  22a 
WaUnng-stickt  of  the  Babylonians,  60. 
War,  god  of,  sacrifices  to,  448,  n. 
Water,  the  only  liquor  drank  by  the  ancient  Persians, 
%— adored  by  the  Persians,  41— transported  by  the 
Memphians  to  the  Syrian  deserts,  137— of  the  Nile 
never  becomes  impure ;  is  said  to  be  preserved  by  the 
Egyptians  in  jars  for  three  or  four  years,  ib.  n.— a 
fountain  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  water  of  which  neither 
wood  nor  any  thing  lighter  would  float,  143— a  foun- 
tain of  bitter  water  in  the  country  of  the  plonghiBg 
Scythians,  203. 
Water-works,  constructed  by  Eupalinus  at  Samos,  15& 
Wax,  the  Persians  inclose  dead  bodies  in,  44 
Way,  sacred,  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  celebrated,  290,  n. 
— ^whence  the  name  of  that  leading  from  Rome,  ib.  n. 
Weaving,  Egyptian  mode  of,  79. 
Weep,  to  bid  a  person,  was  a  proverbial  form  of  wishing 

him  m,  223,  n. 
Weights  and  measures,  first  introduced  into  Greece,  by 

Pythagoras,  317,  n. 
Willow  twigs,  used  by  the  Scythians  in  divination,  207. 
Winds,  adored  by  the  Persians,  41— the  increase  of  the 
Nile  attributed  to  the  Etesian,  74— account  of  the  Ete. 
slan,  ib.  n.— south  and  south-west,  most  common  in 
the  higher  parts  of  Libya,  and  most  frequently  attend, 
ed  with  rain,  76— sacrifice  ofTered  to  by  the  Delphians, 
366— of  the  ancients  and  modems,  368,  n. 
Wine,  not  drank  by  the  ancient  Persians,  22— drank  pro. 
fusely  by  the  Persians,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  42— 
allowed  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  81— why  never  drank 
by  the  Egyptians  before  tiie  time  of  Psammitichus,  95, 
n. — ^whence  the  Oriental  aversion  for  it,  ib.  n.— con. 
sidered  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  blood  of  the 
gods,  who  had  formerly  fought  against  them,  123,  n.— 
annually  exported  from  Greece  to  Egypt,  137. 
Wine,  barley,  much  information  in  **  A  Dissertation" 

on  it,  95,  n. — ^invented  by  Osiris,  120,  n. 
Wine,  palm,  the  principal  article  of  oommeroe  in  Baby. 

Ionia,  59— in  Egypt,  used  in  embalming,  98. 
Wolves,  the  Neuri  said  to  have  the  power  of  transform, 
ing  themselves  into,  194,  o.— buried  by  the  Egjrptians, 
91. 
Women  with  their  clothes  put  off  their  modesty,  4— 
naked,  wait  on  the  Tyrrhenians,  ib.  n.— >yoang,  of 
Sparta,  by  the  institutes  of  Lycnrgus,  were  to  dance 
naked  at  feasts  and  sacrifices,  5,  n. — young,  of  Lydia, 
protewre  their  marriage  portion  by  prostitution,  31 — 
the  Scythians  afilicted  with  their  disease,  34— Carian, 
resent  the  death  of  their  parents,  46— a  female  only 
permitted  to  sleep  in  the  chapel  of  tiie  temple  of  JupU 
ter  Belus,  55— a  woman  sleeps  in  the  temple  of  ttie 
Theban  Jupiter,  ib. — in  Babylonia,  sold  by  auction  to 
the  men,  60— Babylonian,  custom  of  ablution  after  com. 
munication  with,  61 — their  prostitution  at  the  temple 
of  Venus,  ib.-'considered  by  the  Massagetss  as  com. 
mon  property,  65— Cyrus,  on  his  wife's  death,  com. 
manded  public  marks  of  sorrow,  67— in  Egypt,  leave 
the  management  of  the  loom  to  the  men,  and  are  en. 
gaged  abroad  in  commerce,  79— in  Egypt,  carry  bur. 
dens  on  their  shoulders,  ib.— in  Egypt,'  are  competted 
to  support  their  parents,  ib.— a  goat  has  public  com. 
munication  with  a  woman,  84— the  Mossyri  had  public 
communication  with,  89,  n. — ^why,  in  E^ypt,  some  are 
not  immediately  on  their  decease  delivered  to  the  em- 
balmers,  98— the  Egyptians,  like  the  Greeks,  confine 
themselves  to  one,  99— yet  the  Greeks  did  not  always 
so,  100,  n.— argument  why  only  one  should  be  assigned 
to  one  man,  ib.  n.— «  ntmbw  of  them  burnt  by  Pherosib 
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106— the  courtezans  of  antiquity  derived  great  profits 
from  their  charms,  ILS,  n.— courtezans  of  Naucratis, 
1 16— various  wars  on  account  of,  136,  n.— different  laws 
at  Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  respecting  the  marriage  of  a 
sibter,  146,  n.— in  the  East,  jealously  secluded  from  the 
other  seX)lM,  n.~number  of  wives  allowed  to  the  Maho- 
metans, 160,n.~beauty  of  tbePerBian,I60,n.~the  Indians 
have  open  and  unrestrained  communication  with,  170— 
the  address  of,  O  w  oman  I  sometimes  signifies  contempt* 
sometimes  tenderness,  181,  n..-8everal,  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians,  185— anciently  employed  to  bake  bread, 
ib.  n.— fifty  thousand  sent  to  Babylcm  by  order  of 
Darius,  188— a  female  seen  by  Hercules,  half  a  woman 
and  half  a  serpent,  191 — ^the  wives  of  the  Minyae,  by 
exchanging  dresses  with  their  husbands,  effect  their 
escape  from  prison,  227— Hipsicratea,  to  gratify  her 
husband,  constantly  wore  the  habit  of  a  man,  ib.  n. — 
the  Adyrmachids,  in  Africa,  presented  their  daugh. 
ters  to  the  kin:*  jnst  before  their  marriage,  who  might 
e^joy  their  persons,  233— among  the  Nasamones,  on 
the  first  night  after  marriage  permit  every  one  of  the 
guests  to  ei\)oy  their  persons,  235— wives  of  the  Gin. 
danes,  in  Africa,  wear  round  their  ancles  as  many  ban- 
dages as  they  have  known  men,  236— of  the  Ausenses, 
thdr  custom,  237— of  the  Zaneces  guide  the  chariots  of 
war,  241— a  plurality  of  wives  in  Thrace,  246,  249— sa- 
crificed on  the  tombs  of  their  husbands  in  Thrace,  246 ; 
among  the  Gctae,  and  now  in  India,  ib.  u.— in  Thrace, 
young,  are  su£Ei*red  to  connect  themselves  indiscrim- 
hiately  with  men,  but  wives  are  purchased,  and  strict- 
ly guarded,  246— by  the  Macedonians  kept  separate 
l^om  the  men,  249— fatal  effects  to  seven  Persian  mes- 
sengers from  their  indecency  to  the  Macedonian  wo. 
men,  250— two  wives  not  allowed  to  one  man  in  Spar, 
ta,  255 — of  Corinth,  all  stripped  by  Feriander,  273— 
severity  oC  the  Egyptian  laws  respecting,  283,  n. — 
performed  the  offices  of  the  bath,  285,  n.— those  in 
Greece  who  were  firee-bom  never  appeared  at  funer- 

■  als,  except  at  those  of  their  relations,  296,  Uv— were 
much  more  rigorously  secluded  in  Greece  tlian  in 
Bome,  ib.  n.— a  woman  in  Sparta,  remarkable  for  her 
ugliness,  beiMiroes  exceedingly  beautiful,  897 — ten 
months  the  period  of  their  gestation  generally  spoken 
of  by  the  ancients,  296,  n.— Argive,  whimsical  law  re- 
lating to,  302,  n.— Athenian  surprised  by  the  Pelasgi 
while  celebrating  the  feast  of  Diana,  near  Brauron, 
and  killed  together  with  their  infants,  319— of  Lemnos 
destroy  their  husbands,  320— Fhocean,  their  fortitude, 
386,  n.— Argive,  a  madness  among,  428— to  .say  that  a 
man  behaved  like  a  woman,  a  most  contemptuous  re- 
proach with  the  ancients,  445,  n.— extraordinary  in- 
stances of  their  cruelty,  447,  n.— of  Corinth,  celebrated 
for  their  beauty,  181,  n. 

Wood,  Mr,  a  gross  mistake  corrected  in  his  Essay  on 
Homer,  70,  n. 

Words,  play  on,  affected  by  the  ancients,  180,  n. 

Worms,  Pheretima  destroyed  by,  244. 

Writing,  performed  by  the  Greeks  to  the  left,  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  right,  81. 

X 

Xanthiam  burn  their  city  in  despair,  51 

Xanthippus,  son  of  Ariphron,  318,  412— capitally  accuses 
Miltiades,  319— crucifies  Artayctes,  governor  of  Sestos, 
331. 

Xenagoreu,  son  of  Praxilaus,  rewarded  by  Xerxes  for 
saving  the  life  of  Masistes,  445. 

Xenophon,  his  manner  of  reflecting  on  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, 149,  n. 

Xm'*e*i  son  of  Darius,  drinks  of  the  water  of  Choaspes, 


57,  n.— signification  of  his  name,  308— dispute  betweea 
him  and  Artabazanes  concerning  the  snooession  to  the 
throne,  321— is  declared  by  Darius  lus  successor,  and 
succeeds  him,  322— is  persuaded  by  Mardonius  to  un- 
dertake a  vrar  against  the  Athenians,  ib.— reduces 
Egypt  more  eflfectually  than  Darius,  and  confides  the 
government  of  it  to  Achsemenes,  323— before  he  leads 
his  army  against  Athens,  consults  the  principal  Per- 
sians,  ib. — ^reproves  Artabanus,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  him  from  the  Athenian  war,  326;  isexdted 
to  it  by  a  vision,  ib.— a  second  time  CMisnlts  the  Per. 
sians,  327— is  urged  to  tiie  Athenian  war  by  a  second 
vision,  ib.— prevails  on  Artabanus  to  assume  his  hafai^ 
and  retire  to  rest  in  his  apartment;  when  the  same, 
phantom  appears  to  Artabanus,  and  induces  him  to 
recommend  the  prosecution  of  tiie  war,  ib. — sees  a  third 
vision,  which  is  interpreted  by  the  magi  to  portend  to 
him  unlimited  and  universal  empire,  386    employs  four 
years  in  assembling  his  army  and  o(41ecting  provisioos, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  begins  his  mardi 
against  Greece,  ib.— digs  a  passage  through  mount 
Athos,  329— a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  writtm  by 
him  to  mount  Athos,  ib.  n.— is  entertained  with  all  his 
army  by  Pjrtliius,  who  engages  to  supply  him  with 
money  for  the  war,  330— his  present  to  Pytliiaa  in  re- 
turn  for  his  offer,  ib.— adorns  a  plane-tree  with  diaine 
of  gold,  ib.— arrives  at  Sardis,  ib.— sends  hwaUa  into 
Greece,  demanding  earth  and  watnr,  ih,— caoace  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Hellespont,  331 ;  wkldi 
being  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  he  ordoa  three  kun- 
dred  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on  the  HdUSpoot,  andapoir 
of  fetters  to  be  thrown  into  tlie  sea,  ib.;  and  thoaa  iHm> 
presided  over  the  construction  of  the  bridge  to  bo  ho* 
headed,  332— causes  another  bridge  to  be  coastnMted 
over  the  Hellespont,  ih.— marches  his  army  for  Abydoa^ 
when  the  sun  withdraws  his  light,  333— his  cruelty  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Pythins,  ib.— his  character  eomporoi 
with  that  of  Darius,  ib.  n.— order  of  his  departwi 
from  Sardis,  334— orders  a  thousand  oxen  to  be  aani> 
ficed  to  the  Trogan  Minerva,  ib.— arrives  at  Abyte^ 
and  surveys  his  army,  Uk— sees  a  naval  eombot,  ib.— 
weeps  at  the  sight  of  his  fleet  and  army,  835    Ws  con- 
versation with  Artabanus,  ib.— dismisses  Artabnrai  to 
Susa,  and  a  second  time  calls  an  assembly  of  the  Ferw 
sians,  336— pours  a  libation  into  the  sea,  and  addrssase 
the  sun,  on  preparing  to  pass  the  Helleajpoal^  S97— 
passes  the  Hellespont,  ib.— drives  hia  troops  over  a 
bridge  by  the  force  of  blows,  ib.— seven  days  and  nigfctB 
consumed  in  the  passage  of  his  army  over  the  HeUfli- 
pont,  ib.— two  prodigies  seen  by  him,  and  dlaregariad, 
ib.— marshals  and  numbers  his  army  at  Doriseus,  SSS— 
amount  of  his  land  forces,  ib.-^iations  who  compowd 
his  army,  339— his  fleet,  348— takes  a  sorvey  of  Ui 
whole  armament,  proposing  certain  qnestiona  to 
nation,  and  noting  down  their  repUee,  944— eoai 
tion  between  him  and  Demaratus  on  the  probability  of 
his  success  against  Greece,  346— appointa  llaacaiila 
govomorof  Doriscus,  347— in  his  progress  flron  Dorik 
cus  to  Greece,  compels  all  the  people  amongst  m^om 
he  comes  to  join  his  army,ib.— deecriptioii  of  his  marek 
into  Greece,  ib.— buries  Artachsses  witkgreoft  magnU 
fieence,  348— great  expenses  of  the  Greeka  fas  enter. 
taining  Xerxes  and  his  forces,  349^-halt8  and  encampo 
at  Therma,  350— names  of  the  Greeks  who  aead  Mm 
earth  and  water,  351— his  magnanimity  in  ref^idng  to 
take  the  lives  of  Sperthies  and  Bulis,  as  an  atonement 
for  the  death  of  the  Persian  ambassadors  at  Sparta,  SfiB 
—orders  three  Grecian  spies  to  be  shown  all  his  forces, 
that  by  their  report  the  Grecians  may  be  induced  to 
submit,  355— his  reason  for  not  seising  some  provlskma 
of  the  Greeks,  356— claims  kindred  with  the  Af|lTfib 
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b.«^reTaU«  on  the  Aleves  to  withhold  their  assist- 
^uioe  from  the  Lacedsemonians,  357 — takes  three 
3reek  vessels  at  Sdathus,  986— number  of  his  fleet  and 
army,  367—- his  grace  and  dignity  of  person.ib.— station 
of  his  fleeton  the  Coast  of  Magnesia,  368— bis  fleet  sus- 
tains a  considerable  loss  by  a  storm,  ib. — fifteen  of  his 
yessels,  through  mistake,  sail  into  the  midst  of  the 
Greek  vessels  at  Artemisium,  and  are  taken  by  them, 
300--the  rest  of  his  fleet  arrive  at  Aphetse,  ib.— arrives 
irith  his  land  forces  in  the  territories  of  the  Melians, 
370— encamps  at  Trachinia  in  Melis,  ib.— his  expedi. 
tion  to  Greece  and  his  return  well  expressed  by  the 
words  of  Ezekiel,  representing  Gog's  army  and  its 
destruction,  371,  n.— endeavours  to  gain  the  pass  of 
The  rmopylsB,  without  success,  and  with  a  prodigious 
loss  of  men,  373— is  shown  a  path  over  the  mountain 
to  Thermopylae,  ib.— defeats  the  Greeks  at  Thermo- 
pylsB,  376— after  the  engagement  at  TherraopylsB, 
goes  to  view  the  dead,  and  treats  the  body 
of  Leouidas  with  barbarity,  380— his  fleet  engages 
with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  loses  thirty  ships,  383— 
is  distressed  by  a  storm,  ib— again  engages  the 
Greeks,  when  both  fleets  retire,  384— on  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks  from  Artemisium,  his  whole  fleet  sails 
thither,  proceeds  to  Histisea,  takes  possession  of  the 
city,  and  over-runs  part  of  Hellopia,  and  all  the  coast 
of  Histiseotis,  385— conceals  from  his  army  the  real 
number  of  the  slain  at  Thermopyla,  ib.— with  his 
army,  over-runs  Fhocis,  387— his  army  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  proceeds  towards  Athens, 
the  other  to  Delphi,  388— his  army,  approaching  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  are  deterred  by  prodi. 
gies,  and  in  their  flight  lose  a  great  number  of  men, 
ib.— penetrate  Attica,  and  bum  all  before  them,  391— 
take  and  set  Are  to  the  citadel  of  Athens,  3d2— orders 
the  Athenian  exiles  to  go  to  the  citadel,  and  there 
sacrifice  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  ib. 
—the  defeat  of  his  army  inferred  by  Dicseus  from  a 
prodigy,  395— his  naval  troops  pass  from  Trachis  to 
Histisea,  and  thence  to  Phalerum,  ib.^s  joined  by 
several  reinforcements  from  those  nations  which  had 
not  yet  declared  for  him,  396— visits  his  fleet  in  per- 
son, ib.— and  inquires  of  the  several  commanders, 
whether  they  are  willing  to  engage  the  enemy,  ib.— 
resolves  to  be  a  spectator  of  tlie  battle  of  Salamis,  397 
—his  land  forces  advance  to  the  Peloponnese,  ib. — 
loses  a  great  part  of  his  fleet  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  401— is  deceived  by  a  stratagem 
of  Artemisia  into  a  favourable  opinion  of  her,  ib^^— 
great  numbers  of  his  men  drowned  at  Salamis,  40^— 
puts  to  death  several  Phenicians,  who  had  accused 
tlie  loDians  of  perfidy,  ib.— views  the  battle  of  Salamis 


from  mount  .Sgaleos,  ib.— Us  remaining  ships  fly  to 
Phalerimi,  and  join  the  land  forces,  403— after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  determines  on  flight,  404— yet  makes 
seeming  preparations  for  another  naval  engagement, 
ib.— sends  a  messenger  to  Persia  with  intelligence  of 
his  defeat  at  Salamis,  ib— resolves  to  return  to  Persia, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  the  Grecian  war  with  Mardo- 
nlUs,  406— and  retreats,  407 — promises  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians a  satisfaction  for  the  death  of  Leonidas,  409— 
arrives  at  the  Hellespont,  ib.— loses  numbers  of  his 
troops  by  sickness,  ib.— arrives  at  Sardis,  410— story 
of  his  conduct  during  a  storm  in  his  retreat,  ib.— 
makes  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  people  of 
Abdera,  ib.— is  informed  by  Themistocles  of  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Athenians  not  to  pursue  him  in  his  re- 
treat, 408— this  matter  differently  related  by  Plutarch, 
ib.  n.— attaches  himself  to  the  wife  of  Masistes,  446 — 
marries  his  son  Darius  to  the  daughter  of  Masistes, 
ib— connects  himself  with  Artaynta,  the  wife  of  his 
son,  ib. — ^hls  intrigue  with  Artaynta  discovered  by 
Iiis  wife  Amestris,  ib. 


y,  the  letter,  in  an  epigram  imputed  to  Virgil,  intimated 

a  systematic  attachment  to  virtue,  224,  n. 
Tear,  first  divided  by  the  Egyptians,  68. 


Zacynthui,  its  tar  springs,  242,  n. 

ZamolxiSf  esteemed  a  god  by  the  Thradans,  215— a  man 
who  lived  three  years  in  a  subterranean  edifice,  315. 

Zancle,  why  so  called,  287. 

Zancleans  invite  the  lonians  to  Calacte,  wishing  to 
found  there  an  Ionian  dty,  286— under  the  conduct  of 
Scythes,  lay  close  siege  to  a  Sidlian  dty,  287— to  re- 
cover their  own  dty,  rail  to  their  assistance  Hippo- 
crates,  prince  of  Gela,  who  betrays  them  to  the  Saml- 
ans,  ib. 

Zemte,  its  tar  springs,  242,  n. 

Zaueeett  their  women  guide  the  chariots  of  war,  241. 

Zeot  a  kind  of  corn,  the  principal  diet  in  Egypt,  80. 

Z<^l>yrtUt  son  of  Megabyzus,  mutilates  himself,  in  order 
to  efiect  the  capture  of  Babylon,  186— takes  Babylon 
by  stratagem,  187;  and  is  rewarded  by  Darius,  188— 
his  daughter  violated  by  Sataspes,  200. 

Zoroaster,  the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  two  principles, 
163,  n. 

Zygantei,  have  abundance  of  honey ;  stain  their  bodies 

'  with  vermilion ;  feed  upon  monkies,  241. 
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